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GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


JANUARY,   1901. 


Farewen  and  All  HaiL 

FABEWELL,  the  nineteenth  century. 
Thanks  for  its  gifts  that  have  made  pos- 
sible the  more  rapid  progress  of  Christian- 
ity, so  that  the  Gospel  in  all  lands  of  to-day 
is  the  prophecy  of  Christ  in  all  hearts  of 
to-morrow.  Thanks  for  the  awakened  con- 
science of  the  Church  as  to  its  duty  to  the 
whole  world,  and  for  the  rapid  progress  of 
missionary  interest  and  effort. 

All  hail,  the  twentieth  century  with  its 
open  doors  and  harvest  fields,  and  wealth  of 
opportunity  and  unbounded  possibilities. 
May  the  devotion  of  the  Church  burn  with 
ever-increasing  fervor,  its  heroism  in  the 
twentieth  century  equal  that  of  the  first^ 
and  its  liberality  keep  pace  with  its  increase 
in  wealth.  The  Christ  is  with  us.  We 
march  forward  to  victory. 


An  Appeal  for  Home  MSssions* 

1.  The  American  country  is  worth  saving. 
I  believe  that  no  sane  person  will  deny  that 
this  land,  with  its  present  and  prospective 
resources,  is  worth  saving,  and  I  wish  to  im- 
press the  relation  of  the  cause  of  home 
missions  to  the  United  States. 

2.  Our  country  needs  saving.  It  must  be 
saved  from  political  and  social  dangers, 
from  men  who  gain  power  and  oppress  the 
poor,  and  from  religious  despotisms.  The 
earnest  Christian  must  not  forget  Jerusalem, 
which  means  that  our  country,  with  its 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare,  must  be  remem- 
bered. Let  the  people  of  the  United  States 
take  counsel  from  the  history  of  other  na- 
tions that  have  risen,  flourished,  and  fallen. 

3.  Our  country  can  be  saved.  Christianity 
is  the  highest  power  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  highest  civilization.  It  is  to  be  spread 
by  the  missionary.  He  should  be  encour. 
aged.  His  hands  should  not  be  tied  by  lack 
of  pecuniary  means.  The  mission  fleld  in 
this  country  is  a  large  one,  and  the  work  re- 
quires many  hands  and  willing  hearts.  But 
the  work  can  be  done  and  be  crowned.  We 
deem  it  all  important  to  humanity,  to  the 
country^  and  to  God.— H.  Diiffield,  D.D. 


A  DotibtfttI 


of  Authority* 


IT  is  to  be  feared  that  the  attempt  of  our 
officials  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  Philippines  is 
at  the  risk  of  alienating  the  best  class  of 
people  in  those  islands  and  impressing  them 
with  the  idea  that  the  archbishop  of  Manila 
is  more  the  ruler  of  the  country  than  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  The  American  newspa- 
per. Freedom,  published  in  Manila,  gives  a 
recital  of  facts  that  are  calculated  to  arouse 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  all  loyal  Fili- 
pinos. The  archbishop  seems  to  bo  practi- 
cally in  control  of  the  public  schools,  if  such 
they  may  be  called,  and  the  treatment  that 
the  children  receive  in  some  instances  at 
the  hand^  of  the  friars  seems  to  bo  little  less 
than  brutal 

It  is  held  by  the  Democracla,  a  loyal 
native  Manila  newspaper,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Americans  to  rid  the  country  of  friars,  who 
are  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  trouble  from 
which  the  natives  suffer.  It  was  generally 
supposed  in  Manila  that  tlie  Boman  Catholic 
archbishop  secured  an  order  from  the  provost 
marshal  to  compel  the  Democracy  to  retract 
certain  statements,  but  the  paper  named  re- 
plied that  there  was  nothing  to  retract,  as 
what  they  had  printed  agreed  with  the  facts. 
The  answer  came  back  from  the  authorities, 
"  Ton  rnuHt  retract,*^  so  theDemocracia,  imder 
the  heading,  "  Forced  Publication,"  printed 
the  order  from  the  provost  marshal,  and  the 
next  day,  in  place  of  the  usual  issue  of  the 
paper,  a  handbill  was  sent  to  each  subscriber 
stating  that  they  would  suspend  pul)lication 
until  such  time  as  they  could  find  out  by 
what  system  justice  was  exercised  in  Ma- 
nila. 

The  United  Sttites  should  bo  in  better 
business  than  suppressing  proper  freedom 
of  the  press  in  the  Philippines  at  the  behest 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  When  a 
loyal  paper  is  placed  under  ban  lif'  a  United 
States  official  because  it  criticises  the  brutal 
treatment  of  the  native  children  by  cruel 
priests,  he  is  engaged  in  a  ver>'  un-American 
business.  A.  B.  Leonard. 
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8  Two  Million  Dollars  for  Missions. 


Two  Million  Dollars  for  Missions.  't^°i  Adam's  day  until  independence  was 

SHOULD  not  the  ruUng  thought  of  the  declared  in  1776.  This  is  a  startling  esti- 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  mate,  and  shows  how  rapidly  wealth  is  pour- 
opening  of  the  century  be,  two  million  dol-  'i'B  into  the  laps  of  the  American  people, 
lars  tor  missions  ?  The  General  Conference  ^"*  ^"^^  »•*  ^"^^  increasing  millions  being 
included  foreign  missions  in  the  thank  offer-  ^P°^  ^  ^*  ^^  '"  ^^^^^  gratification,  and  in 
ing.  The  General  Missionary  Committee  has  the  multiplj-ing  of  the  luxuries  of  life?  A 
devised  a  plan  to  connect  it  with  the  regular  '"^e  portion  of  the  nation's  abounding 
coll.-etion.  If  the  pastors,  official  mem-  ^*'''^**^  •^  '•*  Christian  hands,  and  its  pos- 
bers,  and  friends  of  missions  in  every  «^«»''''»  ^*^'«  tremendous  responsibilities 
church,  large  and  small,  will  unite  in  the  '^^^'"K  "P«"  ^•^^'n  ««  God's  stewards.  It 
effort  to  raise  tliis  sum,  it  may  be  reached.  •«  «  ^^^^^^  thing  to  have  the  disposition  to 
If  not,  by  so  much  as  it  approaches  it  will  "««  «"■■  Possessions  for  wise  and  beneficent 
the  triumphal  chariot  of  the  King  of  kings  Puiposes,  and  to  leave  behind  a  noble  record 
move  onward,  and  those  who  prav  and  work  °'  "•''f «  devoted  to  God's  glory  and  to 
and  give  will  share  in  the  fruit'age  of  the  "^^^  «  ^^^  weltare.-Presbyterian. 
honor  and  tlie  reward.— J.  Jlf.  Buckley.  ■ 

Program  for  the  Week  of  Prayer. 


Who  Shall  Go  as  Forei^  Missionaries  ?  Suggt-sted  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

A  MISSIONARY  ot  long  experience  and  C^NDAY,   January   6.-Appropriate   ser- 

A    extended  observation  believes  that  the  ^    '"*'"^  *""  services, 

time  has  passed  when  young  men  or  men  of  MosDAT.-Prayer  for  a  better  realization 

comparatively  moderate  abilities  should  be  «'  spiritual  truth  and  a  better  estimate  of 

sent  out  as  foreign  missionaries.    He  says  spiritual  realities ;  a  clearer  vision  of  the 

that  the  conversion  of  the  people  of  any  rtnlecming  Christ,  and  of  the  actual  need 

country  must  depend  upon  the  native  Chris-  ^'J^  the  divinely  intended  glory  of  the  world 

tians  of  that  country,  and  that  the  mission-  ^*'^''-""  "^^  redeemed. 

aries  hereafter  sent  out  should  bo  those  who  TuESD.vv.-Prayer   for  a  Church   which, 

are  prepared  to   instruct  and  train  native  through  faith  in   Christ,  and   by   the   in- 

preachers :  men  who  are  superior  physically,  <lwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  wholly 

mentally,    intellectually,     spiritually-men  Christian,  doing  God's  will  and  winning  the 

who  already  at  home  occupy  leading  posi-  ^^T}*^  *^*^  Christ.                            ,     ^.    .    . 

tlons.    We  should  no  longer  wait  for  volun-  WEDSEsnAV.-Prayer  for   such  Chnstian 

teers,  but  call  men  to  lead  the  missionary  ''haracter  and  life  as  shall  be  pleasant  m 

hosts  who  shall  be  recognized  as  equal  to  ^^^,  home,  honon^d  in  business   relations, 

the  responsibility  and  who  understand  that  ^elcomcd  in  the  neighborhood    helpfu    m 

a  call  to  the  ministry  is  a  call  to  work  where  ^^^  church-personal  religion  being   thus 

most  needed  manifested  m  its  nghtful  attractiveness. 

' Thursday. — Prayer  for  right  relations  in 

■LT        ci.  If  TTT     c       J  r\      \wr     1  i.'s      so^i^ty  and    the    nation,   with  the    golden 
How  Shall  Wc  Spend  Our  Wealth?      j-^iie  obeyed  as  between  man  and  man,  and 

OXJK  country  grows  richer  and  richer.  It  all  social  and  political  action  guided  by 
is  reported  that  the  census  returns  will  justice  and  good  will— the  Christian  ideal, 
show  an  enormous  increase  of  wealth  over  Friday.— Prayer  for  all  international  rela- 
the  previous  decade.  L.  O.  Powers,  one  of  tionships  and  all  international  action,  that 
the  chief  statisticians  of  the  Census  Bureau,  they  may  be  based  on  the  Christian  princi- 
thinks  the  statistics  will  show  $90,000,000,-  pies  which  apply  to  the  individual  —  the 
000  of  visible,  material  wealth  in  the  United  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
States,  being  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  or  Saturday. — Prayer  for  all  missionaries 
$25,000,000,000  since  1890.  He  tells  us  that  and  all  missionary  organizations,  that  being 
this  $25,000,000,000  of  increase  exceeds  the  wholly  inspired  by  Christian  devotion  and 
savings  of  all  the  people  of  the  American  wholly  guided  by  Christian  wisdom,  they 
hemisphere  from  the  time  Columbus  dis-  may  speedily  and  triumphantly  fulfill  the 
covered  America  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Saviour  s  last  command. 


civil  war.     He  maintains   that   it  is  even 
greater  than  the  savings  of  the  entire  race 


Sunday,    January   13  —Appropriate   ser- 
mons and  services. 


Our  Missions  in  China, 


Our  Missions  in  China* 

CONDITIONS  in  China  aro  gradually  im- 
V  proving,  and  in  most  of  our  missions 
are  nearly  normal  again.  All  of  our  mis- 
sionaries in  North  China,  except  Dr.  H.  H. 
Lowry  and  Brother  King,  who  will  winter 
in  Peking,  and  Drs.  Walker,  Hobart,  and 
Verity  in  Tientsin,  are  either  in  the  United 
States  or  on  their  way  home. 

The  brethren  on  the  field  will  look  after 
such  interests,  including  the  protection  and 
care  of  the  native  Christians,  as  may  need 
their  attention.  There  are  still  slight  dis- 
turbances outside  of  Peking  and  Tientsin, 
and  Treasurer  Pyke,  just  before  starting 
for  home  in  December,  made  a  visitation  to 
Shan-hai-kuan  and  Chie'n-an  to  advise 
with  native  brethren  who  need  counsel  in 
difficult  circumstances. 

In  the  Central  China  Mission  the  brethren 
are  at  their  posts  in  Chinkiang  and  Nan- 
king. The  university  at  Nanking  is  going 
on  with  diminished  attendance,  and  everj^- 
thing  is  quiet  there.  The  viceroy  is  willing 
that  the  bishop  shall  hold  the  Conference 
there  in  February.  All  our  property  in 
Chinkiang  is  in  good  condition,  except  the 
school  building,  which  is  pronounced  imsafe. 
The  Mission  is  quite  ready  for  the  reinforce- 
ments who  are  to  sail  from  San  Francisco 
December  29.  Superintendent  Kupfer  and 
Dr.  Beebe  have  arrived  and  are  at  their 
posts,  the  former  in  Chinkiang,  the  latter 
in  Nanking. 

All  of  the  West  China  missionaries  who 
are  not  at  home  were  at  Shanghai  the  first 
of  December,  except  Dr.  Hall,  who  is  in 
Chungking  in  the  customs  service.  Ho 
writes  that  everything  is  quiet  there  and 
that  the  province  was  in  no  way  involved 
in  the  Boxer  uprising.  Ho  says  as  soon  as 
affairs  are  settled  at  Peking  it  will  be  quite 
safe  to  resume  missionary  work  in  West 
China.  The  people  will  be  more  disposed  to 
hear  the  Gk)spel,  and  an  increased  mission- 
ary force  ought  to  be  provided. 

Of  the  missionaries  at  Shanghai,  Brother 
Lewis  will  return  to  Chungking;  Brother 
Beech  will  stop  for  the  present  at  Nanking, 
and  Brother  Curnow  at  Wuhu;  Brother 
Lewis's  wife  will  remain  at  Nanking  with 
Brother  Beech.  They  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  the  Central  China  Mission  until 
•Test  China  is  ready  for  them.  Dr.  McCart- 
ney has  been  sent  for,  and  will  shortly  leave 
this  country  and  go  direct  to  Chungking. 


In  Foochow  and  Hinghua  affairs  are  in  a 
quiet  condition,  and  work  is  proceeding 
much  as  usual.  Brother  Simestcr,  head  of 
the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  theological  school, 
which  is  to  be  reopened.  It  has  been  closed 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  Plumb.  Brother  Sim- 
ester  makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  funds  to 
secure  a  building  for  this  school. 

H.  K.  Cabroll. 


What  Shall  Be  Done  with  China? 

TF  I  were  asked  what  action  the  Foreign 
Powers  should  take  at  this  time  in  refer- 
ence to  China  I  would  say :  (1)  Lot  them  in- 
sist on  the  deposition  of  the  empress  dow- 
ager. Her  responsibility  for  these  outrages 
can  admit  of  no  doubt.  (2)  Let  them  insist 
on  the  reinstiitement  of  the  emperor,  and 
let  the  control  of  the  empire  be  restored  U> 
him.  (3)  Let  them  insist  on  the  instigators, 
of  the  recent  outrages  being  delivered  up  to- 
punishment,  however  exalted  their  rank. 
As  to  the  innumerable  instruments  em- 
ployed by  these  wicked  men  in  carrying  out 
their  cruel  designs,  let  them  be  pardoned. 
(4)  Let  them  insist  on  pecuniary  indemnity 
being  paid  for  all  property  destroyed.  i5)  Let 
them  insist  on  the  whole  empire  being 
thrown  open  to  foreign  intercourse,  and  let 
Hunan  bo  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade. 
(6)  Let  the  treaty  rights  of  Christian  mission- 
aries and  Christian  converts  be  reaffirmed. 
(7^  Let  there  be  no  partition  of  the  empire, 
and  let  the  independence  of  the  Chinese 
government  be  maintained.  (8)  Let  not  the 
foreign  troops  be  withdrawn  from  Peking  till 
a  satisfactory  settlement  is  arrived  at.  Other 
things  will  have  to  be  attended  to  besides 
these ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  if  these  things  ai*o 
secured  the  settlement  arrived  at  will  be 
eminently  satisfactory.  Let  no  one  suppose 
that  I  advocate  the  punishment  of  the  high- 
placed  instigators  of  the  recent  outrages  in 
the  spirit  of  n^venge.  Tlie  nature  of  the 
case  demands  it.  Not  to  exact  just  punish- 
ment would  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  a 
proof  that  we  looked  with  indifference  on 
the  crime  itself,  and  regarded  the  repetition 
of  it  as  a  matter  of  no  great  moment.  I 
would  say,  with  the  German  emperor,  that 
**  indifference  to  exacting  rightful  atonement 
would  be  equivalent  to  indifference  to  repe- 
tition of  the  outrages." — Dr.  Griffith  John, 
of  Hankow,  China, 


OUR  MISSIONARY  TREASURY. 

BY  HOMES  EATON,  D.D.,  TBEASUBEB. 

THE  treaBury  of  the  Missionary  Society '  aiooary  work.  The  i^malQlog  three  per 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  i  cent  is  required  for  the  expenses  of  the  Htisi- 
is  in  tiiuny  respects  iilce  a  great  baokiDgl  sionary  oflice,  the  salaries  and  traveling 
institution,  j  eipensea  of  the  missionary  bishops,  and 
The  treus- 1  other  necessary  espense  of  administratioD. 
urerreceivea !  The  business  Is  conducted  on  the  most 
all  moneys,  economical  basis  possible.  The  treasurer, 
contributed .  who  receives  and  pays  out  the  large  sums 
by  our  peo- 1  of  money  contributed  by  the  Church  and 
pie  for  mis- ,  who  Is  responsil'le  for  its  safe-keeping,  rc- 
sionarywork  celves  nothing  whatever  for  his  services, 
at  home  and  |  and  the  secretaries,  who  devote  all  their 
abroad,  and  time  to  the  work  of  the  Society,  receive 
pays  out  the  '  salaries  no  greater  than  many  of  our  pastors 
money  as  it,  receive. 

is  needed  on  '  The  amount  of  money  required  to  carry 
the  field,  on  the  work  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
Drafts  on'tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  may  be 
the  treas-'seon  from  the  figures  given  below.  The 
urer  for  all  i  General  Missionary  Committee,  at  Its 
work  in  for-  annual  meeting  in  Novemlacr  lost,  appro- 
cign  conn- '  priated  for  foreign  missions  $625,324;  for 
tries  are  is-  domestic  missions,  $472,791 ;  and  for  mis- 
sued  by  the  Missionary  Secretaries,  and  cellaneous  purposes,  $144,064 :  making  a 
those  tor  work  in  our  own  country  are  issued,  total  of  $1,242,179.  Of  the  sum  for  miseei- 
by  the  bishops  presiding  at  Annual  Confer-  j  laneous  purposes  $23,904  were  In  part  pay- 
euces  within  wliose  bounds  the  domestic  |  ment  of  the  debt,  and  a  portion  of  tlie 
missions  are  lot'ated.  The  drafts  thus  is- 1  balance  will  be  expended  directly  for  the 
sued  arc  sent  to  our  mission  stations  in  this  missions,  as  all  of  the  Contingent  Fund 
and  otlicr  countries,  arc  cashed  by  banks '  and  a  part  of  the  Incidental  Fund  are 
where  tlie  missions  are  located,  and  are  re- ,  always  used  for  this  purpose.  The  sum  ap- 
turned  to  tlie  trcuHiirer  for  payment  through  propriated  for  foreign  and  domestic  missions, 
Kew  York  banks.  though  large,  was  found  to  be  inadequate 

The  magnitude  of  the  financial  traasnc- ,  to  tlic  needs  of  the  work,  but  the  Committee 
tlons  of  the  missionary  treasury  will  be  was  not  authorized,  under  the  rules  govem- 
aeen  from  the  fact  that  tlie  treasurer,  dur-  j  Ing  its  action,  to  appropriate  a  larger  sum. 
fngtlio  last  year,  received  $1,256,025.94,  and  It  did,  however,  make  mmlitiomil  appro- 
in  addition  to  this  $7C.R03.16  "special  gifts,"  i  prlations  amounting  to  $98,500.  These  ap- 
aud  |>tiid  out  the  sum  of  $1,353,860.05.  The  i  propriat ions  can  only  be  paid  out  l^y  the 
large  sum  paid  out,  exclusive  of  special  treasurer  upon  receiving  the  sums  npproprl- 
gifts,  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  ^  ated  through  special  contributions  outside 
parts,  one  part  going  to  foreign  missions,  of  ttio  regular  contributions  of  the  churches. 
ami  Iho  other  part  going  for  missionary  |  In  order  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of 
work  In  our  own  country.  our  rapidly  expanding  missionary  work  the 

It  is  treipieutly  asked,  "  How  large  a  per  Society  needs  at  least  $2,000,000  for  (he  cur- 
cent  of  tlie  money  contributed  for  missions  ^  rent  year.  To  whom  arc  we  to  look  for  the 
finds  its  way  directly  to  the  missionary  large  sums  required  to  meet  the  great  and 
fields?"  This  question  is  easily  answered,  growingdemands  upon  the  missicnary  treas- 
and  the  answer  wiiicb  wo  arc  able  to  give  iiiy?  As  in  the  post  so  in  the  future  we 
ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  everj-one  cou- '  niUKtde|icnd  uponthepeopicorourehurches 
tributing  funds  to  the  Society.  Aljoiit  andcongrcgntionstosupportour  raisslonaiy 
ninety-seven  jier  cent  of  the  money  received  work  by  their  freewill  offerings. 
by  the  treasurer  is  sent  out  to  the  various  It  must  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed 
mission  stations  and  goes  directly  to  mis- '  that  all  the  money  raised  for  missionary 


Our  Missionary  Treasury, 


work  is  contributed  by  the  members  and  '  to  pay  out  something  for  interest  each  year 
friends  of  our  Church  in  America.  As  our  i  because  of  the  fact  that  tlie  larger  part  of 
work  has  expanded  in  foreign  countries  it  is  '  the  collections  are  paid  in  at  the  Annual  Con- 


gratifying  to  note  that  the  converts  from 
heathenism  make  liberal  contributions  for 
self-support,  thus  lessening  the  amount  re- 
quired from  the  treasury  of  the  Parent  So- 


ference  sessions.  At  the  end  of  the  Spring 
Conferences  there  is  a  surplus,  which  the 
treasurer  immediately  deposits  with  relia- 
ble trust  companies,  and  receives    interest 


ciety.    For  example,  the  Central  China  Mis- 1  therefor.    Before  the  Fall  Conferences  com- 


sion  raised,  during  the  year  ending  October 
31,  1899,  $15,278.18  toward  carrying  on  the 
work  in    their    own  Conference.     Of  this 


mence  their  sessions,  however,  the  fund  ac- 
cumulated at  the  end  of  the  Spring  Confer- 
ences is  exhausted,  and  for  two  months  or 


amount,  $252.51  went  directly  into  the  treas- 1  more  money  must  bo  borrowed  to  meet  out- 
ury  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  the  re- 1  standing  obligations.  This  is  also  true  in 
maining  $15,025.67  went  to  other  benevolent  i  the  winter  between  the  meeting  of  the  Fall 
societies  and  for  ministerial  support,  build-  and  Spring  Conferences.  The  item  of  inter- 
ing  and  repairing  churches,  and  other  local  i  est  is  now  inconsiderable  as  compared  with 
purposes.    It  is  also  true  of  all  our  missions  the  amount  paid  when  the  Society  was  ear- 


in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  home 
country,  that  large  and  increasing  sums  are 
raised  from  year  to  year  for  the  support  of 
their  own  local  work.  For  a  long  time  to 
come,  however,  the  success  of  our  mission- 
ary work  at  home  and  abroad  must  depend 
upon  the  contributions  of  our  people  in  this 
country. 

During  the  last  decade  these  contribu- 
tions have  increased  from  year  to  year 
until  the  income  of  the  Missionary  Society 
is  now  over  $1,250,000  per  annum.  While 
our  wealthy  laymen,  out  of  their  abundance, 


rying  a  largo  debt.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Missionary  Secretaries  and  other  officers 
of  the  Society  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  any  debt  in  the  future.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  keeping  the  appropria- 
tions for  missionary  work  wHhin  the  limit  of 
the  income  of  the  treasury:. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  November  makes  all  the 
appropriations  for  work  in  our  various  mis- 
sionary fields,  and  the  pressing  calls  for  in- 
creased appropriations  from  almost  every 
field  in  this  and  other  countries  make  it 


have  made  large  contributions  to  the  mis-  ■  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  appropria- 
sionary  treasury  the  poorer  classes  in  our  |  tions  within  the  limit  of  the  probable  income 
Church  have  not  failed  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Society.  Could  our  people  everywhere 
for  missionary  money.    Some  of  the  letters   hear  the  appeals  for  increased  appropriations 


which  come  to  the  treasurer's  office  with  re- 
mittances are   really    pathetic.     Laboring 


which  come  to  the  Committee  each  year,  it 
is  vei-y  certain  that  their  contributions  would 


men  who  receive  small  wages,  and  widows  j  be  greatly  increased,  thus  enabling  tlie  Soci- 
with  large  families  to  support  do  not  forget  I  ety  to  respond  to  the  call  for  more  workers 
their  obligations  in  the  matter  of  spreading  |  to  enter  the  newly  opening  and  most  prom- 
the  Gospel  and  bringing  the  w^orld  to  Christ,   ising  fields. 


and  they  often  deny  themselves  the  comforts 
of  life  that  they  may  help  forward  the  blessed 


The  financial  possibilities  of  the  Church 
are  very  great,    abundantly    sufficient    to 


work.  Occasionally  the  treasurer  receives  ,  meet  all  demands.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  many 
checks  or  drafts  for  considerable  sums  of  i  years  ago  wrote  :  "  There  is  money  enough 
money  from  persons  who  do  not  wish  the '  in  the  hands  of  Church  members  to  sow 
source  of  the  gifts  made  known.  Such  con- 1  every  acre  of  the  earth  with  the  seed  of  truth. 
tributions  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars.  | .  .  .  God  has  intrusted  to  his  children  j)ower 
For  many  years  tte  Missionary  Society  |  enough  to  give  the  Gospel  to  every  creature 
was  burdened  with  a  debt  reaching  in  1895  |  by  the  close  of  this  century;  but  it  is  l)eing 
the  sum  of  $246,000.  The  interest  on  this  misapplied.  Indeed,  the  world  would  have 
large  sum  was  necessarily  paid  out  of  the   been  evangelized  long  ago  if  Christians  had 


moneys  raised,  and  lessened  the  amount 
available  for  work  in  our  mission   fields. 


perceived  the  relations  of  money  to  tlie  king- 
dom, and  had  accepted  their  stewardship." 


Happily,  this  debt  has  now  been  paid  to  the  ,  May  we  not  hope  that  the  opening  year  of 
last  dollar,  and  the  large  sums  formerly  paid  '  the  new  century  will  witness  a  substantitil 
out  in  interest  will  be  saved  for  purely  mis- 1  increase  in  the  contributions  of  our  people 
sionary  work.    The  treasurer  is  still  obliged  I  for  missionary  work. 


(6) 
THE  BOAKO  OP  MANAGERS  AND  THE  TREASURY. 


BT  Sfl.  B.   L.  IIAI.OWI!!, 

THE  missionary  system  of  the  MethoOlst 
Episcopal  Church  Is  unique.    While  the 
flnaociHl  administmtiou  of  most  other  great 


sioD3,  our  Cluircli  gives  tbo  whole  of  the 
controi  ot  tlic  inuicing  of  appropriations  to 
the  General  Missionary  Committef,  a  trody 
entirely  imlejieiKlent  of  the  Board,  in  whicli, 
however,  the  Board  is  represented  by  seven 
ministci's  and  wven  laymen,  chosen  annu- 
ally tor  that  pur|)Ose. 

After  Iho  appropriations  are  made  by  the 
OeiK'ral  MisHionary  Committee  thoadminis- 
tratioii  <)f  the  work  during  the  year  is  eom- 
mitti»i  to  the  Biuinl  of  Uitnagers,  which 
coiihImLs  of  the  biwho|>s  of  tlio  Church,  and 
thii'ty-two  laymen  and  thirty-two  traveling 
ii]iiiist''m  electeii  by  the  General  Conference. 
TheRianl  has  power  to  All  vaeancios  occur- 
ring in  the  jnter\'al  between  the  sessions  of 
Ihf  Gimeral  Conference.  Itluis  authority  to 
elect  It  president,  vice  presidents,  «ud  re- 
conlingHecH'tnrj'.  It  is  the  uniform  custom 
to  elect  the  senior  bi.shop  president,  and  the 
ri'muiniiiK  bieliops,  tot'ether  with  several 
miiiisti'rH  and  laymen  of  the  Boanl  vice 
pri'sidents. 

Altli'iugli  tho  corresponding  secretaries 
are  cic<-l,-<l  liy  tho  General  Coiifei-enee,  ttie 
eiinstituliiiii  [irovides  that  they  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  tlie  diirction  and  cimtrol  of  tho  Board 
<'f  Managcr.-i,  liy  whom  their  salaries  shall 
Im  llxed. '  Tlie  by-laws  provide  that  a  corre- 
sjwnding  secretary  shall  audit  the  accounts 
of  outgoing,  (vturned,  or  diKcliarged  uiis- 
sionaries  Ijcfore  the  liiiul  settleniciit  of  the 


KECOBDINQ  SECRET  ART. 

same,  and  all  bills  for  fees  aad  incidental 
expenses  before  they  arc  presented  to  the 
treasurer  for  payment  Also  that  the  cor- 
responding secretaries  shall  superintend  all 
property  interests  of  the  Society,  exclusive 
of  its  current  receipts,  permanent  or  special 
funds,  and  fixed  property,  subject  to  instruc- 
tions from  the  Boanl  of  Managers. 

The  care  of  the  funds  is  committed  to  the 
treasurer,  but  he  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  fn  reganl  to  all  investments,  loans, 
and  other  financial  affairs  of  the  Society, 
Ai>propriations  made  by  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee  for  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries of  missionaries,  where  the  schediiie  of 
salaries  has  been  fixed  by  the  Boanl  of  Man- 
agers, or  for  the  authorized  current  expenses 
of  an  established  mission,  and  all  speciflo 
appropriations  of  tho  Board  or  of  the  oi.'neral 
Committee,  except  for  the  purchase  or  im- 
provement of  real  estate, are  paid  by  the  treas- 
urer upon  the  requisition  of  a  corresponding 
secretary,  without  further  action  by  the 
Board.  Payments  in  this  countrj- on  account 
of  foreign  missions  are  made  by  the  draft  of 
a  correspondingsecrctaryuixm  the  treasurer, 

Where  an  appropriation  is  gt-ncral,  and  for 
a  mission  not  yet  occupied,  the  Board  has 
power  to  determine  what  portion  of  such 
appropriation  shall  be  applied  to  particular 
objects,  and  what  amount  may  Iw  placed  at 
the  discretion  of  tho  superintendent,  or  other 
|>ersons,  for  general  purposes.  Real  estate 
may  Ixi  purchased  for  the  Society  and  im- 
provements nuKle  on  the  same,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  or  otherwiw,  only  by  df- 
iiict  order  o(  the  Boaixl,  and  by  persons 
especially  authoriwd  and  appolnte<l  to  make 
such  purchase  or  improvemcut.  'Wlien  ap- 
prfjpriations  are  made  for  the  purelinse  or 
improvement  of  n-nl  estjito  in  any  mission 
l)y  the  fleneial  Committia',  the  Board  de- 
termines the  time  and  manner  of  payment 
and  designates  the  pereon  li}'  whom  such 
appropriation  shall  be  exp<'nded  ))erore  tho 
coiTcspouding  secretaries  are  authorized  to 
inako  requisition  then.'for. 

All  matters  connected  witli  the  adminis- 
tration of  missions  in  the  various  Ilelds  are 
brought  Vij'  the  corivsponding  secretaries 
before  the  committees  and  all  a<'tions  recom- 
mended by  tho  committees  are  liiscussed 
decided  at  tho  monthly  meetings  of  the 


The  Bvard  of  Managers  and  the  Treasury. 


The  constitution  provides  that  "  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  meetings  of  the  General 
Missionary  Committee,  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers may  provide  for  any  unforeseen  emer- 
gency that  may  arise  in  any  of  our  missions, 
and  to  meet  such  demands  may  spend  any 
additional  amount  not  exceeding  $50,000. " 
This  is  generally  spoken  of  as  "  The  CJon tin- 
gent  Fund."  Practically  speaking,  there  is 
no  fund.  The  Board  begins  the  year  with- 
out a  dollar  in  the  treasurj\  The  appropri- 
ations are  made  in  anticipation  of  contribu- 
tions of  the  Church  during  the  year ;  so  this 
provision  of  the  constitution  is  simply  an 
authorization  to  the  Board  to  spend  for  un- 
foreseen emergencies  any  amount  that  may 
be  needed  within  $50,000.  The  Oeneral 
Committee  designates  a  certain  amount  for 
the  Contingent  Fund,  which  may  bo  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  amount  the  General 
Committee  estimates  as  being  needed  under 
that  head  during  the  year,  or  as  expressive 
of  the  hope  of  the  General  Committee  that 
such  appropriations  may  be  kept  within  the 
amount  named  by  said  Committee.  The 
Board  has  full  authority  over  this  **  Contin- 
gent Fund,"  but  is  under  obligation  not  to 
use  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  real  emer- 
gencies unforeseen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  * 

An  able  committee  of  the  Board,  appointed 
"  to  examine  the  charter,  constitution,  and 
by-laws  of  this  Society,  and  see  if  the  Board 
has  authority  to  incur  debt  or  obligation  in- 
volving payments  which  have  not  been  au- 
thorized by  the  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee," made  their  report,  which  was 
adopted  March  20,  1894.  This  report  holds 
that  it  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  General 
Missionary  Committee  **  to  determine  the 
amount  to  be  expended  in  all  the  missions 
of  the  Church,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  all 
purposes  (property,  and  the  transit  expenses 
of  missionaries  included)  during  the  yearfor 
which  the  appropriations  arc  made;  and 
that  in  view  of  this  exclusive  right  of  the 
Committee,  the  Board  may  not  incur  indebt- 
edness in  the  mission  fields  beyond  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee." The  only  exceptions  the  commit- 
tee found  to  this  exclusive  right  of  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  to  determine  expenditures 
within  missions  were : 

First,  the  provision  of  a  Contingent  Fund, 
above  alluded  to. 

Second,  "  The  duty  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, as  the  only  legal  representative  of  the 


Society,  to  interpose  in  any  extraordinary 
emergencies,  such  as  war,  riot,  and  financial 
panic,  for  such  purposes  as  personal  safety 
of  missionaries,  the  protection  or  restoration 
of  property,  and  the  preservation  of  the  credit 
and  honor  of  the  Society."  This  report 
held  that  "  all  other  financial  transactions 
of  the  Society  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  which  is  appointed  by 
and  directly  responsible  to  the  General  Con- 
ference." That  is  to  say,  that  aside  from  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  to  determine  the  amount  to  be 
expended  within  the  several  missions,  all 
other  financial  transactions  are  within  the 
power  of  the  Board.  This  the  report  illus- 
trated by  saying:  *'At  its  discretion,  the 
Board  may  buy,  hold,  and  sell  property  for 
administrative  and  general  purposes,  may 
authorize  and  provide  for  office  and  pub- 
lication expenses,  may  adopt  schedules  for 
salaries  of  missionaries,  and  may  provide 
for  incidental  expenses  which  occur  in  its 
general  administration,  and  are  not  connec- 
ted with  any  particular  mission  field,  such 
as  interest,  annuities,  insurance,  etc." 

As  to  the  question  whether  appropriations 
made  to  particular  places  or  purposes  in  a 
foreign  mission,  or  in  a  mission  in  this  coun- 
try administrated  as  a  foreign  mission,  if 
not  fully  expended  can  be  transferred  to 
some  other  place  or  purpose  in  the  same 
mission,  the  report  held  that  "  The  Board  is 
bound  by  the  intention  of  the  General  Com- 
mitee  ; "  and  also  held  as  follows :  "If 
large  appropriations  which  have  been  made 
for  property'  or  schools  or  new  evangelistic 
work  cannot  be  used  for  the  purpose  desig- 
nated, they  should  not  be  used  at  all;  but 
within  narrow  limits  the  Board  will  fulfill 
the  intention  of  the  General  Committee  if  it 
authorize  the  transfer  of  an  unused  appro- 
priation from  one  point  of  a  mission  to  an- 
other point  of  the  same  mission,  or  from  one 
object  in  the  mission  to  some  other  object 
in  the  same  mission ;  but  this  power  is  with 
the  Board  only,  and  not  with  any  person  or 
persons  on  the  field,  and  it  shouhl  be  used 
with  great  caution.  Over  appropriations  to 
home  Conferences  the  Board  has  no  con- 
trol." 

Under  this  full  expression  of  the  Board's 
opinion  as  to  its  own  authority,  it  has  been 
acting  for  nearly  seven  years ;  and  this  may 
be  taken  to  be  a  well-settled  view  of  the 
whole  case. 

The  members  of  the  Board   give   close 
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attention  to  the  matters  brought  before  them, 
and  mauy  of  them  are  very  faithful  in  at- 
tendance upon  committee  work.  The  Board 
is  not  only  careful  to  avoid  exceeding  the 
^appropriations  of  the  General  Committee 
to  the  different  missions,  but  is  also  very 
conservative  in  keeping  within  the  appro- 
pdatlons,  the  disposition  being  to  avoid  all 
expenditure  of  money  that  Is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

In  former  years  Mr,  H.  M.  Forrester  was 
known  as  the  "  watch  dog  of  the  treasury." 
He  was  always  on  tlio  alert  to  object  to  any 
proposed  expenditure  that  did  not  seem  to 
be  absolutely  necessary,  or  fully  within  the 
power  of  tho  Board  to  grant.  At  present 
Jlr.  John  S.  McLean  and  the  Hon.  AidcQ 


Speare  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  this 
purpose,  anil  many  other  brethren  to  second 
them  In  their  efforts. 

The  Chureh  Is  to  be  congratulated  that  so 
many  of  its  able  ministers,  full  of  pastoral 
cares  and  other  urgent  duties,  and  eminent 
laymen  whose  business  affairs  are  very 
pressing,  arewilling  to  spend  the  time  which 
is  necessary  each  month,  not  only  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Board,  but  in  the  committee 
meetings,  looking  after  the  groat  interests 
of  the  Society.  The  administration  of  a 
fund  of  more  than  one  and  one  quarter  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  is  a  work  of  great 
responsibility,  and  is  discharged  by  the 
members  of  the  Board  with  assiduous  fidel- 
ity. 


LEGACIES  TO  THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


THE  income  of  the  Missionary  Society  is 
made  up  largely  of  contributions  given 
by  the  loyal  Christian  men,  women,  and 


made  by 
thoughtful  and  devoted  servants  of  the 
Master  who  have  gone  to  their  eternal 
home.  But  this  sort  of  revenue  is  found 
to  he  an  uncertain  factor,  in  that  the 
amount  is  annually  gauged  by  at  least  two 
things;  namely,  the  number  of  testators 
whose  bequests  become  payable  in  any 
giA-en  year,  and  tho  amount  of  the  indi- 
vidual benefactions.  A  review  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years  shows  that  tho  aggregate 
amount  of  receipts  from  legacies  has  Iwen 


$1,574,829,  or  an  average  per  year  of  t62,993. 
The  largest  amount  received  In  a  given  year 
was  »133,05X,  In  1^86,  while  the  smallest 
amount  was  *33,ftC5,  in  1881. 

It  is  not  to  lie  assumed  that  every  legacy 
to  the  Missionary  Society  Is  paid  promptly 
by  those  who  are  designated  to  carry  out  the 
wish  of  tho  testator  or  testatrix ;  and  yet  the 
records  of  the  Society  show  that  unwilling- 
ness to  pay  is  the  exception  an<i  not  tho  rulo. 

Perhaps  more  than  scventy-flve  percent 
of  all  legacies  arc  paid  without  any  delay 
beyond  what  is  required  in  an  orderly 
settlement  of  tho  estate,  and  with  no  trouble 
or  expense  to  the  Society. 

We  recall  one  remarkable  Instance  ot 
promptness  occurring  in  recent  years, 
where  a  Christian  father  left  a»  his  heirs 
an  only  daughter  and  her  husband,  an<I  in 
whose  will  there  was  a  bequest  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  $10,000.  By  tho  provisions 
of  state  law  tlicy  were  not  required  to  pay 
this  legacy  until  the  legal  period  ot  two  years 
allowed  for  tho  settlement  of  the  estate  had 
passed.  But  these  worthy  children,  as  the 
executors  of  their  honored  father's  Inst  will, 
notified  tlie  Society  of  their  purpose  to  pay 
the  bequest  at  onee,and  searecly  one  month 
had  pa.ssed  after  the  father's  d<?partiiro  be- 
fore they  had  done  so.    " 

There  are  occasionally  contests  set  In 
motion  by  interested  parties,  who  seek  for 
one  reason  or  another  to  contravene  the  will 
and  purpose  of  their  departed  friends. 
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This  piakes  it  necessary  for  the  Society 
to  take  steps  to  protect  its  interests,  and 
to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the  testator's 
wish. 

Or  it  may  be  that  by  reason  of  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  testator  to  properly  desig- 
nate the  Missionary  Society  by  its  corporate 
title — ^as,  for  instance,  making  the  bequest  to 
the  "  Home  Missionary  Society,"  or  to  the 
^'Foreign  Missionary  Society,"  or  to  the 
""Methodist  Missionary  Society  of  the 
United  States,"  etc.— the  executor  may  be 
unwilling  to  make  payment  until  the  pro- 
bate court  is  appealed  to  for  a  construction 
of  the  will. 

Of  course,  as  a  general  thing,  the  courts 
rule  in  such  cases  that  the  intention  of  the 
testators — such  intention  being  proven  by 
the  evidence  of  competent  witnesses  as  to 
their  relations,  while  living,  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  its  benevolences  — 
was  to  give  their  money  to  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  therefore  so  order  and  direct. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  contest  on  the  part  of 
the  heirs,  near  or  remote,  as  against  the 
Society,  the  courts,  and  notably  the  jury  in 
the  case,  if  one  is  called^  will  usually  give  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  local  parties,  rather 
than  in  favor  of  the  foreign  corporation. 

In  all  such  cases  as  have  just  been  cited 
the  whole  matter  is  most  carefully  con- 
sidered in  advance  by  the  secretary  in 
charge  and  the  Committee  on  Lands  and 
Legacies.  This  committee  is  composed  of 
men  of  ability  and  wisdom,  three  of  whom 
are  lawyers  who  stand  high  in  legal  circles, 
and  whose  judgment  in  all  these  matters  is 
of  great  value  to  the  Society. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  com- 
mittee, with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  such  cases  are  taken  into  court ; 
or,  if  there  already  by  the  action  of  others, 
they  are  looked  after  by  some  counsellor  or 
attorney  in  the  place  where  the  case  is  to  be 
tried,  who  is  engaged  for  such  service  by 
the  secretary  in  charge  on  behalf  of  the 
Society.  Often  there  can  be  secured  a  law- 
yer who  is  either  a  member  of,  or  at  least 
friendly  toward  our  Church,  who  will  render 
the  service  required  without  fee;  and  as  a 
rule  when  charges  are  made  they  are  nomi- 
nal, or  at  least  very  reasonable. 

There  have  been  other  caises  in  which, 
while  there  was  no  contest,  nor  any  delay  in 
the  payment  of  £he  legacy,  there  was  never- 
-tbeless  a  manifest  feature  that,  to  some  ex- 


tent at  least,  discounted  the  proposed  bene- 
faction to  the  Society. 

In  some  instances  it  has  been  found  that, 
by  reason  of  a  certain  peculiarity  of  the 
testator,  the  amount  of  the  legacy  is  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  entailed  property- 
only  the  increment  to  be  used — the  amount 
being  held  in  perpetuity ;  or,  as  in  another 
case  where  the  amount  of  the  legacy  was 
$5,000,  the  will  provided  that  there  should 
be  paid  by  the  Society  to  the  local  church 
with  which  the  testutor  had  been  connected 
in  his  lifetime  the  sum  of  $100  per  annum 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  the 
date  of  his  decetvse. 

There  is  great  reason  to  hope  that  in 
these  passing  and  eventful  years,  marking 
the  close  of  one  century  and  the  pawning 
of  another,  more  of  our  people  jthan  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  Society  are  be- 
ing led  by  the  gracious  Spirit  to  make  it 
either  a  specific  or  a  residuary  legatee. 
This  is  certainly  as  it  should  be,  for  in  so 
doing  they  may  insure  a  place  in  that  hon- 
ored class  of  departed  saints  who,  though 
**dead,  yet  speak,"  and  by  their  benefac- 
tions make  it  possible  for  the  Society  to 
carry  out  more  fully  than  in  the  years  of  the 
past  the  great  commission  of  the  Master  by 
extending  its  work  as  demands  arise. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  great  care 
should  be  exercised  by  all  persons  in  the 
making  and  in  the  execution  of  their 
wills,  so  as  to  insure  the  realization  by  the 
Society  of  their  desire  and  purpose  in  the 
matter. 

Every  pastor  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  position  to 
give  advice  and  aid  to  such  of  his  people  as 
may  be  contemplating  the  matter  of  dispos- 
ing of  their  property — real  or  personal— by 
will,  and  if  appealed  to  will  no  doubt  be 
ready  to  render  such  assistance.  Or  if  it  be 
deemed  best  by  the  intending  testator  to 
employ  a  lawyer  to  draw  up  the  instrument, 
then,  to  make  the  matter  clear  and  plain  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  Missionary  Society,  the 
said  attorney  should  be  furnished  with  its 
proper  corporate  title.  The  recognized  form 
for  a  bequest,  and  one  that  will  stand  the  test 
in  any  cgurt,  is  as  follows :  "  I  give  and  be- 
queath to  The  I^fissiofiary  Society  of  the  Meih- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
sum  of and  the  receipt  of  the  treas- 
urer thereof  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to 
my  executors  for  the  same." 


(10) 


THE  HEATHEN  AT  HOME  AND  THE  HEATHEN  ABROAD. 


8.  C&RBOLL,  LL.D. 


TH06E  who  repeat  the  well-worn  criticism 
about    neglecting    the   "heathen    at 
home  "  who  need  Christianity,  to  convert 
the  heathen 
abroad   who 


an<l  energj'  on  foreign  missions.  It  is  hard 
to  il«<al  with  this  class  of  persons  with  the 
patience  which  a  true  Christian  ought  to 
eicrcise. 

1.  The  Criticism. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  Christians  see  dis- 
tinctly the  wretchedness  of  the  heatlion  of , 
Asia  and  the  savages  of  Africa,  but  cannot  I 
see  the  misery,  degra<lation,  and  helpless- 1 
ness  of  multitudes  who  live  In  the  same 
country,  are  citizens  of  the  same  cities  and  , 
towns,  and  walk  the  siirnc  streets  as  them- , 
selves ;  that  they  are  ovi:r-unxious  about  the  i 
millions  whom  they  have  never  hcvu,  and 
utterly  indifTcrent  to  the  welfare  of  the  mil- 
lions whom  they  see  every  day. 

2.  It  Is  sot  Just. 
This  Is  simply  not  tnic.  If  It  were  trtie 
the  Church  would  deserve  the  hai'dest , 
things  which  could  l>eHaid  of  it.  If  it  so  un- 
derstood and  interpreted  the  great  oommie- 
sion  of  the  F'.imder  of  Christianity  as  to 
believe  that  it  does  not  owe  the  multitudes 
of  the  home  land  the  Gospel,  and  that  all  Its 
energies  should  be  directed  to  the  evangel- 
ization of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  it  would  not  be  the  Church  of  Christ, 
for  he  never  taught  such  a  stupid  and  sui- 
cidal doctrine.  "  To  the  Jews  first  and  also 
to  the  Oentlles  "  was  Paul's  interpretation. 


The  disciples  began  at  Jerusalem  with  the 
Jews,  and  thence  went  into  the  world  to 
preach  the  Oospel  to  every  creature.  The 
Church  does  not  understand  the  divine 
commission  otherwise  and  never  did. 
Whatever  It  has  believed  or  disbelieved  as 
to  the  extent  of  Ita  field,  it  never  for  a  mo- 
ment held  that  it  had  no  duty  to  those 
among  whom  it  was  established.  It  never 
refused  to  evangehze  the  multitudes  at 
home.  It  may  at  times  have  lacked  in  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  the  poor  and  tlie  unfor- 
tunate ;  but  the  measure  of  its  zeal  for  the 
eternal  welfare  of  tlie  heathen  abroad  has 
never  been  greater  than  that  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  at  home. 

3.  The  Facts  Disprove  It, 
The  facts  of  historj'  will  abundantly  show 
that  every  quickening  of  the  impulse  to  in- 
crease and  strengthen  foreign  missions  has 
enlarged  the  scope  and  work  of  home  mis- 
sions. There  is  not  on  record  a  single  in- 
stance where  the  organization  of  a  foreign 
board  did  not  either  follow  the  organization 
of  a  home  board  or  lead  directly  to  such 
organization.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  more  home  boards  than  foreign 
boards.  Some  of  the  smaller  denominations, 
with  limited  resources,  find  their  energy  ex- 
hausted by  home  mission  work,  and  regret 
that  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  have 
foreign  missions  also.  Officers  of  home 
boards  understiind  so  thoroughly  that  giv- 
ing to  foreign  missions  docs  not  lessen  con- 
tributions to  home  missions  that  I  doubt  if 
an  instance  can  i>e  found  where  any  one  of 
them  haa  ever  protesteil  against  the  most 
fervent  and  enthusiastic  appeals  in  behalf 
of  the  heathen  abroa<1.  Increased  collec- 
tions for  the  one  are  almost  invariably  ac- 
panied  by  Increased  contributions  to  the 

4.  The  Critics  Ignorant  of  the  Facts. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  severest  critics 
of  foreign  missions  are  generally  men  who 
are  not  in  the  Church,  do  not  support  it,  do 
not  put  their  money  into  home  mission 
treasuries,  and  do  little  or  nothing  to  better 
the  lot  of  the  home  heathen.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  Church  is  doing  in  either 
Held  is  shadowy  and  uncertain.  They  draw 
inferences  and  ]ump  to  conclusions;  they 
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arrest  on  suspicion,  arraign  before  their 
prejudices,  and  pass  sentence  without  the 
aid  of  witness  or  jury.  They  make  all  ob- 
>tru8ive  facts  square  with  their  theory.  They 
condemn  unheard. 

5.  Love  the  Motive  of  Missions. 

It  is  love  which  prompts  to  missionary 
giving  and  activity,  and  love  is  not  divided 
or  exclusive.  A  man  does  not  cease  to  love 
and  care  for  his  family  because  he  is  moved 
by  the  purest  motives  to  help  others.  Hate 
divides,  iniquity  separates,  but  love  unites ; 
the  Gospel  makes  long  and  strong  bonds 
of  brotherhood.  "  There  is  that  scattereth, 
and  yet  increase th ;  and  there  is  that  with- 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty"  (Prov.  11.24). 

The  Christian  finds  no  difficulty  in  loving 
his  seen  heathen  neighbor  of  the  same 
town  and  in  also  loving  his  unseen  heathen 
neighbor  in  China  or  India  or  Africa.  He 
does  not  feel  that  in  helping  the  foreign 
heathen  he  is  defrauding  the  heathen  at 
home.  Nor  does  ho  find  that  his  sympa- 
thies are  too  narrow  and  meager  to  reach 
beyond  the  shadow  of  his  own  dwelling. 
Christian  love  is  not  exhausted  by  exercise, 
nor  weakened  by  expansion.  Its  creed  em- 
braces all  humanity,  and  the  more  it  gives 
the  more  it  has  to  give. 

6.  Gk)D*s  Plan  of  Converting  the  World. 

Let  not   the  Christian  critic  follow  this , 
example.    Let  him  not  raise  that  old,  old  j 
question,  "If  God  wants  the  heathen  con- 
verted will  he  not  convert  them  himself  ?  *' 
God  has  never  proceeded  on  that  plan.    Be- 
fore Christ  came  he  sent  Moses  and  the 
prophets  to  proclaim  his  will.    After  Christ 
came  he   sent   apostles   and  preachers  to 
spread  the  Gospel.     Christ  did  not  say  to ! 
angels, "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  , 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,'*  but  to  men. , 
In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  , 
Christ  represents  Father  Abraham  as  saying  i 
that  men  would  not  repent  even  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead  and  went  to  them.    God  , 
has  provided  the  way  of  salvation,  and,  for 
reasons  which  seem  good  to  him,  has  or- 1 
dained  that  it  shall  come  to  men  through 
men.    For  it  has  "  pleased  God  by  the  fool- 
ishness of  preaching  to  save  them  that  be- 
lieve."   Paul  answers  the  question  in  Rom. 
13, 14  in  this  masterly  fashion : 

"For   whosoever    shall    call    upon    the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.    How, 


then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they 
have  not  believed  ?  And  how  shall  they  be- 
lieve in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ? 
And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ? 
And  how  shall  they  preach,  except  they  be 
sent?" 

Christ  sent  out  the  disciples  because  he 
judged  it  to  be  necessary,  and  every  Chris- 
tian must  accept  Paul's  invincible  reasoning. 
If  the  heathen  are  saved  they  must  be  saved 
through  the  instrumentality  of  preachers. 

7.  Withholding  Impoverishes. 

« 

There  are  many  officers  and  members  who 
fear  that  if  they  give  to  missions,  either 
home  or  foreign,  their  own  church  finances- 
'  will   suffer.     "  We   must   not,"  they   say,. 
j  **  urge  people  to   give   to  the   Missionary- 
Society  lest  we  come  short  in  paying  our 
own  expenses."    I  challenge  them  to  show 
a  single  instance  where  a  church  has  been 
crippled  in  its  own  finances  by  contributing 
too    liberally    to    missions.     Hundreds   of 
i  cases  proving  exactly  the  contrary  can  be 
'cited.    Here  is  one: 

A  pastor,  fearing  that  his  salary  would  not 
be  raised,  would  not  fairly  present  the  mis- 
sionary cause.  His  voucher  at  Conference- 
was  for  $16,  of  which  he  gave  $10  himself. 
The  next  year  his  successor  presented  alf 
the  benevolences  to  the  same  people  and 
urged  them  to  give  liberally.  As  a  result 
he  got  $359  for  missions,  with  proportionate 
increases  in  the  other  collections,  and  was 
paid  more  salary  than  his  predecessor  re- 
ceived. It  looks  like  a  miracle.  It  is  not  a 
miracle,  of  course ;  but  it  shows  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  love. 

8.  How  TO  Give  with  Joy. 

Where  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  sac- 
rifice is  easy  and  natural.  Men  are  not 
ruined  by  liberal  giving,  but  starve  their 
souls  by  withholding.  Love  lies  dormant 
in  him  who  is  not  moved  to  give.  It  needs 
to  be  awakened,  and  then  giving  becomes  a 
pleasure.  It  is  never  a  pain,  except  to  him 
who  is  constantly  holding  back.  Love  and 
niggardliness  cannot  coexist.  Cultivate  love 
of  God  and  love  of  man,  and  learn  to  give 
until  giving  becomes  a  sacrifice  and  the  sac- 
rifice a  holy  joy. 

If  your  contribution  to  missions  has  never 
given  you  a  thrill  of  pleasure  double  it  and 
mark  the  result.  If  joy  does  not  come  in 
full  measure  double  it  again,  and  keep  on- 
increasing  till  you  are  satisfied.  Christ 
never  lets  a  real  sacrifice  go  unrewarded. 


(12) 
THE  BIEDICAL  MISSIONARY  AS  AN  EVANGEUST. 


BT  BET.  LEVI  B. 

IT  Is  8ald  that  the  successfal  teacher  from 
his  effoTta  to  inatmct  leams  more  than 
the  pupils  themselves.    So  it  should  be  with 

the  preaefaer. 

Hb  pteacb- 
ing,  if  suc- 
cessful,   will 


L.  B  siLXiNi^.  the  evangi'li- 

patients  that  he  ought  to  grow  in  grace 
at  the  highest  attainable  rate  in  order  tn 
assure  the  efficiency  of  his  work  and  of  that 
of  those  with  whom  he  surrounds  him- 
self as  hia  helpers.  He  ought  alwavs  to  be 
"  pressing  forward  toward  the  mark  of  his 
high  calliDg  in  Christ  Jt'Siis." 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  a  few  medi- 
cal men  who  have  l>econie  employe<l  on  the 
foreign  fields  as  medical  missioQaries  who 
shrink  back  from  doing  much  spiritmU 
work,  audalso  have  we  observed  that  there  is 
to  be  found  (though  very  rarely)  an  adminis- 
trator on  the  mission  fields  who  presses  the 
question  of  the  divlsloD  of  labor  up  to  the 
point  of  Insisting  that  one  man  alone  should 
wield  the  surgical  instrument  and  another 
man  alone  should  do  the  preaching  and  per- 
sonal pastoral  work  iit  exleii^o.  But  it  Is 
said  that  exceptions  prove  the  rule. 

On  the  principle  "hke  master  like  dis- 
ciple" it  will  with  great  uniformity  Ix- 
observed  that  if  the  doctor  does  not  furnish 
the  example  of  an  evangetizer,  neither  will 
his  pharmacists,  bandagers,  nor  nurses  l>e 
anything  more  than  medical  professionals. 
Then  the  whole  question  of  evangelizing  in 
its  first  steps  in  his  work  will  come  to  de- 
pend upon  a  sort  of  ehaplain  arrangement. 
This  arrangement  for  a  mission  field  has 
the  most  serious  drawbacks.    The  patients 


SlUUXS.  ILD. 

feel  that  such  a  ehaplaio  is  an  intnider  and 
a  nuisance  to  be  avoided,  much  the  same 
as  the  wounded  Jew  would  have  felt  If  the 
priest  or  the  Levite  who  had  not  soiled  their 
hands  attending  to  his  wounds  had  pre- 
tended to  appear  on  the  scene  wholly  and 
solely  as  his  moral  or  religious  Instructors, 
leaving  to  the  Samaritan  the  monopoly  of 
caring  for  the  bruises. 

It  is  to  be  remembeivd.  also,  that  medi- 
cal mission  work  is  used  for  the  introdac- 
tion  of  Chrisdanity  among  the  popula- 
tions who  do  not  understand,  profess,  and 
practice  it,  be  that  in  our  own  cities  at  home 
or  on  the  foreign  field,  Christ  said,  "  Into 
whatsoever  city  ye  enter,  heal  the  sick," 
etc.  This  is  an  entering  wedge,  and  grcatl.v 
blessed  afterward  by  those  who  '■  though 
they  were  blind,  now  ?ee."  as  also  by  him 
who  will  say,  '■  I  was  sick  and  ye  ministered 

Sow  in  this  view  of  the  case  it  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  most  of  the  patients  will  be 
more  fearful,  and  on  their  guard  against 
religious  instruction  and  influence,  than 
against  anything  else  connected  with  ibe 
dispensary  and  hospital.  We  have  noticed 
both  in  our  own  experience  and  that  of 
others,  as  represented  in  medical  missionar^- 
Uteraturc.  that  the  stigma  of  the  Gospel 
niust  be  found  as  proniinently.  or  more 
prominently  manifested  in  the  doctor  him- 
self as  in  any  others  about  the  establish- 
ment, or  he  will  be  M>ught  and  the  others 
shunned.  But  if  solicitude  about  the  soul 
is  prominently  risible  in  the  words  and 
doings  of  the  doctor, '"  the  reproach  "  is  re- 
moved from  the  Gvispel  as  gratitude  for  the 
work  of  the  gvMxt  Samaritan  ari-ies  in  the 
hearts  of  those  being  healed;  and  as  love 
for  him  grows,  so  will  grow  respect  and  even 
love  for  that  his  life  and  wonis  represent — 
Christ,  the  heavenly  Healer  of  soul  and 
body. 

How  great  an  error,  therefore,  to  fail  to 
make  financial  provision  for  all  the  helpers 
necessarj-,  that  the  doctor  may  have  left 
time  and  strength  with  which  to  participate 
actively  in  evangelism,  besides  doing  his 
part  of  Ibe  professional  work,  .ind  how 
mnch  greater  still  is  the  error,  when  having 
failed  to  provide  sufficient  means  or  men. 
<ind  the  medical  niissionarii-  has  niauaged 
to  raise  a  pay  practice  large  enough  to  sap- 
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ply  this  need,  at  least  in  large  part,  that  it 
should  be  said  to  him :  **  Your  work  is  a 
great  success ;  you  no  longer  need  a  salary 
from  the  Society;  live  on  your  earnings; 
furnish  less  medicines  in  your  dispensaries 
for  the  poor;  turn  off  your  Bible  readers 
and  your  pharmacist;  do  all  this  work 
yourself;  we  want  the  money  with  which 
we  have  been  supporting  you  to  establish 
new  circuits  and  support  their  preachers 
and  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country." 

In  such  a  case,  however  much  disposed 
the  doctor  might  be  to  be  an  evangelist,  he 


will  have  neither  time  nor  strength  for 
more  than  the  mere  medical  work,  and  he 
will  have  increased  need  that  the  consola- 
tion of  the  Lord  may  sustain  his  weary  body 
and  mind,  that  he  may  withal  still  be  able 
to  maintain  the  abounding  humor  for  add- 
ing the  salt  of  affectionate  kindness  and 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  to  the  formali- 
ties of  prescribing,  compounding  medi- 
cihes,  doing  his  own  bandaging,  and  every 
other  detail  of  the  work  formerly  done  by 
his  trained  assistants  whom  he  is  now  re- 
quired to  dismiss. 


THE  MISSION  ROOMS  AND  THEIR  OCCUPANTS* 


THE  Book  Concern  and  Mission  Building 
at  150  Fifth  Avenue  belongs  to  the  Meth- 
odist Book  CJoncem  and  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of   the   Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  | 
The  interest  of  the  Missionary  Society  was  i 
purchased  by  funds  given  for  the  purpose  of 
providing,  without  cost  to  the  Society,  rooms  j 
for  its  offices  and  headq  uartors  for  its  busi- 
ness.   Hence  no  rent  is  paid  by  the  Society, 
and  ere  long  some  revenue  will  be  received  I 
from  the  rental  of  rooms  not  needed  at  pres- 
ent by  the  Society. 

The  Mission  Rooms  are  on  the  third  floor  \ 
of  £he  building : 
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Boom  No.  1  is  occupied  by  Corresponding 
Secretary  Di;.  A.  B.  Leonard,  and  stenog- 
rapher  and  typewriter  Miss  Annie  W. 
Carter. 

In  room  No.  2  will  be  found  Recording 
Secretary  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  Assistfint  Re- 
cording Secretary  Dr.  John  F.  Dodd,  and 
stenographer  and  typewriter  Miss  Addie  1. 
Quayle. 

In  room  No.  3  are  the  bookkeeper,  Mr. 
Charles  Post  Cheney,  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
liawrence  W.  Whitney. 

In  room  No.  4  arc  First  Assistant  Cor- 
responding Secretary  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  and 
stenographer  and  typewriter  Miss  lua  M. 
Shafer. 


Room  No.  5  is  the  Chapel  and  Board  Room, 
where  the  Board  of  Managers  hold  their 
sessions  and  the  Methodist  preachers  meet 
once  a  week.  On  the  w^lls  are  oil  por- 
traits of  bishops,  secretaries,  treasurers,  and 
other  leading  men  of  Methodism. 

Room  No.  6  is  a  reading  room  containing 
periodicals,  cyclopedias,  and  the  Mission- 
ary Library,  and  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  C. 
Thomas,  A.M.  Ho  is  assisted  by  Mr. 
Stephen  G.  Underbill.  The  Methodist  His- 
torical  Library  on  the  floor  above  is  also  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Thomas. 

In  room  No.  7  is  Miss  Cecilia  M.  Tibbits, 
who  has  charge  of  the  missionary  pamphlets 
and  leaflets  and  the  Rindge  literature  de- 
partment. Here  is  also  Miss  May  L.  Tib- 
bits,  who  superintends  the  mailing  list  and 
accounts  of  World- Wule  MisHions,  assisted 
by  Miss  Maud  Stowoll.  In  this  room  Mr. 
Alfred  Johnson  puts  up  the  packages  that 
are  sent  out  by  mail,  while  his  care  and  at- 
tention is  also  given  to  all  the  rooms,  mak- 
ing himself  generally  useful. 

Room  No.  8  is  occupied  by  Gospel  in  All 
Lands.  Here  is  the  editor  and  also  Mr.  D. 
Harris  Undorhill,  who  has  charge  of  the 
mailing  list. 

Room  No.  9  is  a  packing  and  store-room, 
and  boxes  and  trunks  of  missionaries  are 
here  stored  and  from  this  place  forwarded. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  building  in  the 
front  is  the  office  of  the  Book  Agents,  one 
of  whom.  Dr.  Homer  Eaton,  is  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Missionary  Society ;  and  next  to  his 
offlce  is  that  of  the  cashier  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern, Mr.  Daniel  Denham,  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  John  R.  Huff,  who  also  act  as  cashiers 
of  the  Missionary  Society. 


(U) 
OUR  MISSIONS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

BI  BIHHOP  W.  X.  KISPC,  D.D. 

(A  report  maile  to  ibe  GeoenU  HImIoiivt  CommiUee  of  tbe  Hetbodist  Y-piacopti  CTfaoich 

November  IS,  1900.] 

HAVING  been  designated  to  visit  our  mis-  minute   care;   that  bis  acquaintaace  with 

sions  in  South  America  I  sailed  from  it  was  surprisingly  comprs-heneive,  detailed, 

New  York  on  the  20th  of  December,  1899,  and  accurate ;  that  he  was  cautious  in  his 

reaching  Colon  on  |  methods  and  had  statesmanlike  views  of  the 

the  isthmus  indue  present  needs  and  boundless  prospects  of 

time,  crossing  this  Xorthwestem  South  America  as  a  field  for 

narrow     neck     of  Protestant  miesions- 

Innd   to  Panama,  Peru  is  probablj  the  most  intolerant  of  all 

taking     there     a  the  republics   of   the    southern   oootinent. 

western-coaet  Public  worship  is  strictly  forbidden  outside 

steamer  to    I<jui-  the  papal  Church.    I  was  myself  admitted 

que,  where  I  made  by  ticket  to  the  prayer  meeting  in  Callao. 
an  important  Happily  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people, 
break  in  roy  jour-  including  many  of  the  magi^^trates  and  other 

noy,    and     going  public  men,  are  not  as  bitted  as  their  laws 

thence   to  Valpa-  would  indicate,  and  so  the  laws  are  not  al- 

roiso,  the  seat  of  ways  as  strictly  construed  as  they  might  be, 

the  Western  South  America  JXiasion  Confer-  At  present  there  is  a  strong  pressure  upon 

cncc.  Peru  in  behalf  of  religious  freedom  caused 

Our  first  landing  after  leaving  Panama  by  tbe  example  of  Its  immediate  neighbor 

was  at  Ouaynquii,  the  principal  seaport  of  on  the  north,  the  republic  of  Ecuador.  Until 

the  republic  of  Ecuador.    I  was  now  fairly  within  the  past  two  years  Ecuador  has  been 

within  our  mission  field,  as  the  vast  territory  regarded  as  the  most  antiquated  and  hope- 

of  Peru  and  Ecuador  form  the  Lima  District  Icssly  papal  of  all  the  South  American  states, 

of  the  Western  Conference.    Before  ascend-  But  recently  a  revolution  has  occurred  in 

ing  the  river  to  the  city,  which  lies  several  which  the  liberals  triumphed.    An  eminent 

miles  distant,  our  steamer  was  quarantined  citizen  was  recalled  from  his  voluntary  exile 

for  several  days  off  a  small  island  at  Its  by  the  triumphant  liberals  and  placed  at  tbe 

mouth.    While  detained  here  I  was  so  for-  head  of  a  new  government.    The  concordat 

tunate  as  to  meet  Dr.  T,  B,  Wood,  the  pre-  i  with  the  pope,  dating  back  in  the  sixties, 

sfdingelder,  who  had  just  completedahorse-  was  annulled  and  new  laws  enacted  which 

back  j<»irney  to  Quito,  the  distant  capital  of  guaranteed   entire  freeilom    of  conscience 

therepublic,  timing  his  return  so  as  to  meet  and  worship,  and  greatly  restrict  the  priv- 

my  steamer  at  Ouayaquil.  .  ileges  of  the  ofBcial  Church.    As  a  conse- 

I  had  ample  opportunity  during  the  quar-  quence  many  of  the  clerics  at  once  fled  to 

antine  detention,  the  subsequent  steamer  Peru,  and  a  great  and  eflTectuai  door  has  been 

journey  to  Callao,  and  the  two  days'  larrj--  opened  for  the  Protestant  missionary.     It 

ing  in  that  city  and  Lima,  for  prolonged  is  most  unfortunate  that  we   are  without 

conversations  with  this  exi>eriencod  mission-  means  to  extend  our  work  into  this  promis- 

ary  concerning  the  field  under  his  immediate  ing  field.  No  missionaries  of  any  Protestant 

care.    I  had  for  many  years  regarded  Dr.  denomination,  that  I  am  aware  of,  are  upon 

Wood  OS  a  missionarj-  enthusiast,  heroic  In  the  ground.      It  should  be  said  that  tbe 

bis  courageous  devotion  to  his  work.    I  had  American  Bible  Society  has  its  itinerating 

thought  him,  however,  somewhat  visionary  labon'rs  scattering  the  pure  word  of  God 

and  not  altogether  trustworthy  in  his  prac-  through  these  vast  regions,  with  their  sparse 

tical  Judgment.      In  my  early  intercourse  populations,  and  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  a 

with  him  I  found  myself,  without  really  iu-  true  Christian  faith. 

tending  It,  constantly  upon  my  guard.  I  While  Dr.  Wood's  visit  to  Quito  did  not 
was  soon  convinced  that  I  was  doing  this  result  In  organizing  mission  work  in  the  re- 
eminent  ser\-antof  theChurchseriousinjus-  public  it  did  bear  immediate  fruit  in  an  un- 
tice.  I  found  that  he  had  manifestly  studied  expected,  and  what  may  prove  a  most  effec- 
the  vast  field  imdcr  his  supervision  with  tive  way.  The  enlightened  and  enterprising 
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government  of  Ecuador  has  projected  a 
broad  system  of  commod  aehools.  To  pro- 
vide suitable  Instruction  la  sufBcient  num- 
bers, it  hae  decided  to  plant  seven  normal 
Institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  republic. 
The  Minister  of  Public  lostructioD  commis- 
sioned Dr.  Wood  to  secure  from  the  United 
States,  at  Iil>eral  salaries,  principals  for  these 
schools.  Subsequently  the  government  of- 
fered to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  personal  trip 
by  Dr.  Wood  to  the  United  States  for  that 
purpose.  He  accordingly  came,  on  a  brief 
furlough  by  my  permission.  His  mission, 
after  full  discussion,  was  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  our  Missionary  Soci- 
ety In  New  York,  with  the  understanding 
that  It  would  be  entirely  self-sustaining. 

Thus,  by  what  would  appear  a  marvelous 
providence,  a  staff  of  Methodist  educators 
are  to  organize  this  great  scheme  of  public 
Instruction  in  a  state  where  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic is  the  ofQcial  Church,  our  presiding 
elder  being  the  molding  and  guiding  head 
of  the  movement,  with  the  full  understand- 
ing also  thatthese  Imported  instructors  shall 
have  large  freedom  of  religious  teaching  and 
influence. 

Of  course  this  new  and  bold  movement  is 
not  as  yet  an  assured  success.  A  counter 
political  revolution  may  disorganize  our 
plans  and  send  our  teachers  adrift;  but  tho 
strong  probabilities  seem  against  such  a  dis- 
aster. The  liberal  government  will  probably 
continue  in  power.  It  would  seem  that  the 
prol>ability  would  t>ecome  a  certainty  should 
the  Colombian  revolutionists  prevail  and 
succeed  in  enthroning  there  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment after  tho  pattern  of  Ecuador.  At 
all  events  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  anything  heroic  in  these  densely 
papal  lands  we  must  take  some  chances, 
especially  if  the  failure  would  not  entail  the 
loasof  missionary  funds.  A  policy  too  rig- 
orously conservative  might  keep  our  work 
at  a  standstill  for  years  to  come,  while  a 
confident  following  of  providential  indica- 
tions would  lead  on  to  consequential  vic- 
tories. 

1  have  devoted  much  space  to  the  consid- 
eration of  our  field  In  this  part  of  South 
America.  The  statistics  make  but  a  meager 
showing.  We  have  in  Callao  an  excellent 
school,  conducted  by  a  very  competent 
American  missionary  and  his  wife.  We  have 
an  English  congregation  in  Callao  and  also 
one  in  Lima.  We  have  native  congregations 
In  both  places ;  also  In  Guayaquil  and  sev-  [ 


eral  other  points  in  Peru.  These  are  but  the 
feeble  beginning  of  what  1  firmly  believe 
will  some  day  prove  the  most  flourishing 
part  of  our  South  American  work.  These 
countries  are  nearer  to  us  than  Argentina 
and  Chile. 

With  liberal  governments  guaranteeing 
full  religious  toleration,  and  a  generous  sys- 
tem of  common  school  education, Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru  will  offer  most  inviting 
tields  for  American  Protestant  missions. 

Chile. 

The  steamer,  in   its   journey    down    the 

coast  from  Callao,  stopped  at  many  places 

to  receive  and  discharge   passengers    and 


cargo.  At  Arica,  in  Chile,  Dr.  Hoover,  the 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Iquiquo  District, 
came  on  board  and  accompanied  nie  to 
Iquique,  At  several  of  the  ports  on  the 
Chilean  coast  we  had  ample  time  to  go 
ashore,  and,  it  in  the  evening,  hold  a  brief 
service  with  our  people.  I  was  fortunate  in 
the  company  of  Dr.  Hoover,  for  I  gained 
through  him  most  valuable  facts  concerning 
the  work  in  which  he  feels  an  absorbing  in- 
terest. 

Dr.  Hoover,  in  his  early  manhood,  was  a 
physician  in  northern  Illinois  with  a  lucra- 
tive practice,  but  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  he 
surrendered  his  bright  professional  prospects 
and  came  to  Chile,  under  William  Taylor,  as 
a  medical  misslonarj'.    He  afterward  gave 
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up  hia  medical  practice  and  for  years  has  j  to  the  support  of  evangelistic  work.  Such 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  evangelistic  la- 1  funds  are  administered  by  what  is  called 
bors.  He  has  a  rare  command  of  the  best  j  the  Chile  Mission,  which  is  composed  of  all 
Spanish,  has  a  keen  insight  into  the  intrica- 1  the  instructors  in  the  several  schools,  a8> 
cies  of  the  Spanish-American  character,  pos-  i  well  as  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
sesses  an  infinite  capacity  for  painstaking '  some  of  whom  are  employed  in  purely 
labors,  and,  with  a  heart  full  of  kind  im-  evangelistic  work. 

pulses,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  sue-  I  It  is  complained  that  under  the  present 
cessful  missionaries  on  the  whole  continent,  method  of  administration  the  evangelistic 
I  tarried  at  Iquique  six  days.  We  have  work  seems  quite  secondary  to  the  educa- 
in  this  important  city  a  fine  Spanish  and  tional  and  dependent  upon  it;  that  such  a. 
also  a  self-supporting  English  congregation, 'relation  is  demeaning  to  the  Christian 
with  one  of  the  three  great  educational  in-  j  manhooil  of  those  who  are  conducting  it ; 
stitutious  which  were  donated  to  the  Board  that  it  is  not  true  that  this  work  is  now 


by  those  g^»nerous  laymen,  Anderson  Fowler 
and  Kichanl  Grant.     The  seminary  is  at- 


wholly  dependent  upon  the  revenues  de^ 
rived  from  the  schools,  as  the  churches  them- 


tende<l    by    lx>th    sexes  and  is  prospering  i  selves  exhibit  a  growing  capacity  for  self- 
finely  under  the  presidency   of   Professor  support. 


Winans  and  his  corps  of  accomplished  as- 
sistants.    At  Coquimbo  brothers  Albright 


The  brethren  do  not  hold  these  views  in  a. 
captious  or  complaining  spirit.    They  be- 


and  Williams  joined  us,  and  on  the  follow-  lieve,  however,  that  our  mission  to  that  great 
ing  morning  we  steamed  into  the  harbor  of  ,  continent  is  evangelistic  rather  than  in- 
Valparaiso.  The  Conference  opened  on  the  structional  in  the  secular  sense,  and  that 
following  day.  In  this  second  city  of  the  !  every  effort  should  be  made  to  magnify  the 
republic  we  have  a  large  and  growing  con-  importance  and  enhance  the  dignity  of  the 
gregation,  but,  unfortunately,  no  chureh  directly  soul-saving  part  of  our  work— that 
building  as  yet.  !  which  brings  men  and  women  to  Clirist  and 

The  distance  from  Lima  to  Valparaiso  is  organizes  them  into  churches  under  the  care 
so  great,  and  the  expense  of  travel  so  con-  of  pastors  who  are  exclusively  employed  in 
siderable,  that  it  seemed   inadvisable  for  '  the  care  of  souls. 

Dr.  Wood  and  his  preachers  to  attempt  the  Now  to  promote  these  ends  no  change  in 
journey.  Indeed  the  wide  separation  of  the  the  plan  of  self-supporting  missions  in  Chile 
work  in  the  north  from  the  main  portion  in  is  advised,  but  simply  such  a  change  In  the 
central  and  southern  Chile  led  the  Confer-  manner  of  administration  as  it  may  be  hoped 
ence  to  petition  the  General  Conference  to  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  parties ; 
erect  Peru  and  Ecuador  into  a  mission,  be-  ^  First.  Let  the  schools  and  printing  press, 
lieving  that  this  division  would  promote  the  with  any  other  business  enterprise  that  may 
interests  of  both  fields.  It  also  asked  an  hereafter  be  established,  bo  administered  by 
enabling  act  by  whieli'  during  the  ensuing  the  Missionary  Society  as  hitherto,  and^  let 
quadrennium  the  West  South  America  Mis- 1  them  make  their  report  and  return  their 
sion  Conference  might  become  an  Annual  gains  directly  to  the  Board. 
Conference.  This  last  petition  was  granted.  Second.  Let  the  Missionary  Society  take 
but  not  the  other.  i  such  gains  and  ufi(»  them  in  a  direct  admin- 

It  is  my  conviction  tiuit  some  change  i  istration  of  the  Gospel  work  in  that  field ; 
should  be  made  in  the  ino<le  of  administ<^r-  such  Gk)spol  work  in  turn  to  report  quar- 
ing  the  fiscal  alTairs  of  this  important  field,  terly  to  the  Society  in  due  form. 
As  is  well  untlerstood,  the  Chilean  pn)perty  I  believe  that  such  a  change  of  method 
was  offered  to  the  Missionary  S<H'iety  with  would  greatly  simplify  matters— remove  oc- 
the  condition  that  it  should  always  remain  ciu«*lons  of  confusion  and  friction,  and  give 
8elf-sup|Hirting.  As  that  was  found  to  Im?  to  our  evangelistic  work  a  largo  increase  of 
Impracticable  it  was  suhscqutMitly  modified  virility  and  self-respect, 
so  as  to  allow  the  Missioimry  StH'iety  to  Our  noble  schools  in  Chile  speak  for 
appn>priate  a  lump  stun  to  the  schools  to  tluMusolves.  Tlu»ir  fame  has  gone  widely 
meet  certain  needs  outside  of  their  running  abroad.  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  visit- 
ex|M)nseH.  It  wan  provid«'d  that  the  profit^s  ing  thest*  splendid  institutions:  first  the 
tnun  tuition  f«Mv*  over  and  above  the  need-  seminary  at  Iquique— -afterv>'an I  the  Santi- 
fulex|H?nses«»r  thescluH)lsshouhl  beapplitnl   ago  ci>llege  for  young  women  in  the  capi- 
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tal  of  Chile,  and  still  later  the  boys'  and ,  laid  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Here  our  pioneer 
girls*  schools  in  Conoepcion.  It  was  re- :  missionaries  lived  and  labored.  In  the 
freshing  to  find  in  this  most  liberal  of  the  |  Calie  Corrientes  stands  our  fine  gothic 
South  American  republics  schools  under  j  church,  located  in  the  principal  business 
our  care  so  eligibly  located,  amply  equipped,  quarter  of  the  city.  It  was  formerly  occu- 
and  with  buildings  so  spacious  and  con- ,  pied  by  both  the  native  and  English  congre- 
venient.  ,  gations.    It  is  now  given  up  exclusively  to 

The  founding  of  our  schools  in  Chile  the  latter,  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  W.  P. 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  educational  de-  McLaughlin,  who  has  served  the  church 
velopment  of  the  republic.  The  grade  of  for  seven  years  with  undiminished  accepta- 
instruction  was  so  superior,  the  qualiflca-  bility.  It  is  known  and  advertised  as  the 
tions  of  the  teachers  so  exceptional,  that  "American  Church,"  yet  aside  from  a  small 
■Catholic  mothers  of  the  best  families  sur- !  cluster  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  including 
rendered  their  prejudices  and  sent  their ;  the  American  minister  and  his  family,  who 
daughters  to  our  schools.  This  is  notably ,  worship  here,  the  congregation  is  made  up 
true  of  Santiago  college,  although  the ,  almost  entirely  of  English  colonists,  who 
schools  at  Iquique  and  Concepcion  are  of  the  prove  excellent  Methodists  after  the  Ameri- 
highest  repute.    Professor  Ira  H.  La  Fetra '  can  tyi)e. 

is  regarded  as  an  educational  authority  by  i  The  principal  Spanish  congregation  is  ac- 
the  leading  men  of  Chile.  I  commodated  in  a  less  crowded  and  much 

The  presence  of  our  schools  has  stimulated  more  eligible  part  of  the  city.  We  have 
the  government  to  organize  public  schools  here  a  property  of  great  value  in  the  spa- 
of  high  grade,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  as  i  clous  grounds,  with  the  fine  stone  chapel 
this  class  of  schools  shall  multiply  and  im- ,  which  occupies  a  small  portion  of  them, 
prove,  the  patronage  of  our  Protestant  There  is  a  burdensome  debt  upon  this 
schools  may  diminish.  At  the  present  they  property,  which  might  be  liquidated  by  sell- 
are  all  in  a  fiourishing  condition.        *  |  ing  a  part  of  the  unoccupied  grounds,  but 

it  would  be  a  serious  misfortune  to  part 
with   any    portion,  as    the   whole   will   be 

The  damaged  condition  of  the  Transan- 1  needed  to  accommodate  our  expanding 
■dean  railway  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  work.  In  the  auditorium  of  this  chapel, 
reach  our  work  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  capable  of  accommodating  a  thousand  lis- 
continent  by  the  long  steamer  journey '  teners,  the  Annual  Conference  held  its  ses- 
through  the  straits.  Consequently  my  stay  sions.  The  body  is  not  large,  but  includes 
there  was  much  abbreviated.  With  the  ex-  i  a  number  of  American  missionaries  of  the 
ception  of  a  part  of  a  day  in  Montevideo  |  heroic  type,  faithful,  energetic,  and  deeply 
and  one  in  Mercedes,  my  entire  time  was ,  attached  to  their  work,  aided  by  a  band  of 
spent  in  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  South !  native  brethren  who  seem  to  me  especially 
America  Conference  held  its  session.  i  faithful,  intelligent,  and  effective. 

-  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  these  South  ;  I  was  disappointed  in  not  meeting  Dr.  C. 
American  cities.  The  metropolitan  cities  of  W.  Drees,  but  was  glad  to  know  that  he  was 
Lima,  Valparaiso,  and  Santiago  in  the  west,  on  his  way  to  Porto  Rico  to  foimd  our  mis- 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  and  Rio  de  sion  in  that  nowly  acquired  territory,  a  task 
Janeiro  on  the  eastern  coast,  are  among  the  for  which  he  was  admirably  adapted.  The 
finest  on  the  globe.  Buenos  Ayres  is,  next  Conference  passed  warm  resolutions  in  com- 
to  Paris,  the  largest  Latin  cit}'  in  the  world,  mondation  of  him  and  his  work.  Brother 
The  principal  streets  are  paved  in  the  best  i  A.  W.  Greenman  takes  his  place  in  the  mis- 
modem  style.  It  abounds  in  parks  and  sion  as  acting  treasurer.  He  is  faultless  in 
pleasure  grounds.  In  the  character  of  its  his  fidelity,  minute  attention,  and  pains- 
<3ommercial  blocks,  its  public  buildings,  taking  accuracy  in  the  details  of  this  har- 
and  private  mansions  it  is  equaled  by  few  assing  and  thankless  office. 
places  I  have  ever  seen.  I  judge  tliat  I  was  glad  to  meet  again  Dr.  J.  F.  Thom- 
this  city  of  800,000  people  is  remarkably  son,  whom  I  first  knew  during  his  student 
well-governed.  I  was  there  during  carnival  i  days  at  Delaware,  O.  Dr.  Thomson  by  his 
week,  yet  heard  of  no  disorders  that  required  I  long  residence  in  Argentina— having  lived 
police  interference.  there  from  his  boyhood—his  fine  command 

The  foundations  of  our  mission  work  were   of  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  his  unusual  gifts 
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as  a  preacher  and  lecturer  has  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance and  influence  with  leading  citi- 
zens of  the  republic  as  well  as  with  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  His  Conference  honored  him 
by  making  him  their  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  setting  off  that  portion  of 


nouncing  in  severest  terms  the  clergy  of  the 
papal  Church  in  the  presence  of  large  crowds 
without  danger  of  riot  or  lesser  disturbance. 
Even  in  the  republic  of  Peru,  where  the  old 
restrictive  and  suppressive  laws  are  in  full 
force,  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  senti- 
ment shown  by  many  of  the  ablest  and  most 


influential  citizens  of  the  republic  favoring 
our  work  included  in  Brazil  to  the  Metho>  the  repeal  of  the  old  laws  and  the  establish- 


dist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  The  Confer- 
ence adopted  the  report  of  the  committee, 
which  was  favorable  to  such  separation,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Church,  South, 


ing  of  religious  freedom. 

Sooner  or  later  the  liberals  are  sure  to 
triumph  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  As  it  is,  the 
great  liberal  newspapers  of  the  principal 


would  henceforth,  as  in  the  past,  confine  ;  cities  support  our  cause  in  our  conflicts  with 
itself  in  its  South  American  missions  to  the  priests.  They  herald  and  champion 
those  parts  of  the  continent  where  the  Portu-  our  demand  for  freedom  of  worship.  At  the 
guese  tongue  prevails,  leaving  to  us  the  time  of  my  visit  the  leading  daily  of  GaUao» 
countries  whose  vernacular  is  the  Span-,  perhaps  the  most  influential  journal  in  Peru, 
ish.  '  published  the  text  of  the  new  and  liberal 

Before  leaving  Buenos  Ayres  I  made  a  laws  of  Ecuador  and  commended  them  to 
brief  visit  to  the  country  home  of  Mr.  Nie-  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Peru- 
olas  Lowe,  who  has  proved  such  a  generous  vian  Congress.  From  all  I  could  leam  in 
patron  of  our  educational  work.  The  benef-  my  brief  visit  I  was  strongly  impressed 
icence  of  this  noble  man  and  his  wife  can-  that  were  it  not  for  the  bigoted  devotion  of 
not  be  too  highly  estimated.  He  was  elected  the  women  the  official  Church  in  these  South 
the  lay  delegate  to  the  recent  General  Con-  American  republics  would  be  disestablished 
ference,  but  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Lowe's .  at  no  distant  day. 
health  made  it   impracticable  for  him  to 


make  the  long  journey. 
I  left  South  America  with  a  greatly  deep- 


Ottlook. 
Interest  in  South  America  is  sure  to  in* 


enedconvictionof  our  duty  to  this  benighted  crease.  It  is  a  magnificent  continent, 
portion  of  the  New  World.  The  Bomanism  While  the  northern  half  of  our  own  contl- 
represented  in  the  official  Church  is  of  the  nent  is  a  frozen  waste.  South  America  is 
most  degraded  type.  The  ecclesiastics  of  capable  of  some  form  of  industrial  develop- 
all  orders,  with  few  exceptions,  practice  ment  in  every  portion,  from  the  Isthmus  of 
vices  which  destroy  or  distend  their  infiu-  Panama  on  the  north  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
ence  as  religious  teachers  and  guides.  As  gellan  in  the  remote  south.  Remunerative 
a  consequence  public  and  private  morals  sheep  farming  on  a  large  scale  is  conducted 
are  lamentably  low.  by  English  colonists  on  the  island  of  Terra 

The  Protestant  missionaries  are  witness-  del  Fuego.  When  the  great  interconti- 
Ing  to  a  real  Gospel.  They  are  creating  a  nental  railway  is  completed,  uniting  the 
new  conception  of  Christianity.  They  may  populous  centers  of  our  own  country  with 
not  be  rapidly  increasing  the  enrollment  of  the  large  cities  of  Peru  and  Chile,  Argen- 
their  churches,  but  they  are  undermining  tina  and  Uruguay,  colonies  of  enterprising 
the  faith  of  multitudes  in  the  pretentions  of  Americans  will  find  their  way  southward  to 
a  mercenary  priesthood  whose  object  is  to  help  develop  the  industries  of  that  match- 
fleece  their  flocks— not  to  feed  them.  i  less    continent.      These    South    American 

'states— so  sparsely  populated — so  helpless 
Reugiofs  Freedom  ix  South  America.  '  in  themselves  are  the  natural  wards  of  the 
Some  facts  bearing  on  the  interests  of  Great  Republic.  They  are  the  spiritual  de- 
Protestant  missions  greatly  surpriseii  me.  pendencies  of  American  Protestantism. 
I  found  that  in  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  With  the  growing  conception  of  our  great- 
the  laws  relating  to  religion  were  as  free  as  ness  and  duty  as  a  world  power  shall  we  not 
the  most  pronounced  Protestant  could  de-  seek  in  a  more  vigorous  and  helpful  way  the 
sire.  Protestant  missionaries  or  lay  preach-  •  spiritual  uplift  of  these  Spanish- Americans 
erscanproclaim  their  doctrines  in  the  streets!  who  are  to  share  with  us  the  destinies  of 
and  open  places  of  Buenos  Ayres,  even  de-  i  this  Western  Hemisphere  ? 


(19) 
THE  LAW  OF  EXPANSION  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

BY    A.    B.    LEONAllD,    LL.D. 

pHE   kingdom  of  God  includes  tho  utii- 1  one  of  separation  ami  seclusion.  There  were 
(.'  (ioubtlesa  maDj-  worldB  great  prophets  among  these  people-  Narrow 


upon  which  intelligent  beings  live  besidu 


have  inf or- 
matlon  by 
revelation 
are  Leaven 
and  hell,  and 


_  lUiit! 

I  was' 


mtitiuu  by  observution  and  experience  la  the 
It  may  be  said  that  our  world  is  a 
'Olted  province  in  the  kingdom  of  G<id. 
that  the  scheme  of  human  redemption 
was  devised  for  the  piiriiose  of  bringing  its 
inhabitants  back  to  loyalty  to  the  central 
throne. 

The  Bible  containa  all  necessary  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  God's  plan  f(ir  the  world's 
redemption.  The  race  has  been  on  this 
planet  about  elxly  centuries,  and  these  fall 
into  three  equal  parts ;  From  the  creation  of 
man  to  the  deluge,  twenty  centuries ;  from 
tb«  deluge  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  twenty  cen- 
turies; from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  pres- 
ent, twenty  centuries.  Of  the  tlrst  of  these 
porio<la  we  know  but  little ;  a  few  paragraphs 
in  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  (lonesis  tells 
tiie  whole fltoi-y.  This  much  is  certain,  that, 
it  ended  In  disaster.  Of  the  second  period 
Vfe  have  a  more  deluiled  hJHtory,  and  a  mar- 
Teloua  history  it  is.  It  was  a  jicriod  of  sep- 
arnlion  and  seclusion  ao  far  as  the  Jews 
were  concerned.  After  tlie  deliverance  from 
Bgypt  they  entered  upon  the  promised  land, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sen,  on  the  north  by  the  Lebanon  Moun- 
tains, on  the  east  by  the  river  Jordan,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Great  Desert.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  during  this  period  to  bring 
the  pagan  nations  under  the  infiuen< 


and  bigoted  as  they  were  in  their  views  ci 
cerning  the  Qentile  worid,  when  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  these  prophets  had  marvel- 
ous visions  of  the  kingdom  that  was  to  be 
founded  over  which  Uesslah  would  rule  and 
in  which  all  men  would  be  brothers. 

The  Prouibes. 
God's  promise  to  Abraham  was : "  In  bless- 
ing I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I 
will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  Iho 
heaven,  and  as  the  sand  whioh  Is  upon  the 
seashore;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  'the 
gate  of  his  enemies;  and  in  thy  seed  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  lie  blessed." 
Tile  psalmist  breaks  out:  "Vet  have  I  set 
my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zlon.  I  will 
f! declare  the  decree:  the  Lord  bath  said 
0  j  unto  me,  Thon  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I 
Ixigotten  thee.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give 
thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and 
the  uttermost  pai-U  of  the  eartli  for  thy  pos- 
session."  laattth,  in  one  brief  pnmgraph, 
describes  the  founding  of  a  kingdom,  the 
character  of  its  ruler,  and  its  universal 
prevalence;  "Every  battle  of  the  warrior 
is  with  ooufused  noise,  and  garments  rolled 
in  blood;  but  this  shall  be  with  burning  and 
fuel  of  fire.  For  unto  us  n  child  Is  born,  uut<> 
us  iL  son  is  given :  and  the  government  shall 
be  upon  hla  shoulder;  and  his  name  shall 
be  called  Woiiderrul,Coutisellor,  The  mighty 
God,  Thi'  everiiisting  Father,  The  Prince  of 
Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  goveniment 
and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to 
order  it,  aud  to  establish  it  with  judgment 
and  with  justice  from  henceforth  even  for- 
ever. The  zeul  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  per- 
form this," 

Daniel  said:  "In  the  days  of  these  kings 
shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom, 
which  shall  never  be  destroyed;  and  the 
kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people, 
bnt  It  shall  bi-eak  in  pieces  and  consume  all 
these  kingdoms,  and  It  shall  stand  forever." 


The  FrLLNEsa  op  Time. 
In  tho  fullness  of  time  the  Messiah  oame, 
entered  upon  and  accomplished  his  great 
inlatry.    His  theme  was  the  klngdoi 


Judaism,  but  the  whole  poiiey  seemed  to  be  >  heaven.    One  hundred  and  twelve  times  In 
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the  gospels  this  temi  or  its  equivalent  is 
used.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  he  laid 
down  the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
his  kingdom  showing  the  importance  of 
character,  insisting  that  the  law  was  not 
abolished,  but  that  the  standard  of  right- 
ei>usnes5  was  exalted,  so  that  hatred  became 
m  upier  and  a  lascivious  look  adulter}-.  The 
Uw  of  €^|uity  was  asserted—**  Whatsoever  ye 
w.'uM  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
•-v^n  ''^*  unto  them."  Th**  simplicity'  of  re- 
liirio;-  wor-hip  as  s^.'t  forth  in  unostentatious 
al'firz:  viijir.  fa-ting,  and  prayer  was  asserted, 
aud  \u*t  in^.'th'^d  ^»f  La\ing  up  treasure  in 
h*'aveii  wa*  cl'farly  d*.'fim:Ki. 

The  Pente<»8t  Baptism. 

Fifty  t\ik\'i^  aftJff  the  ly^nl's  ascension  to  his 
\\%VfU*t  carxjfr  th*f  <iay  of  Pentec<^^t,  when  for 
\\i*z  fir^t  time  th<f  law  of  <;xpausiou  began  to 
a^ji^rt  iU5<f*lf.  The  jK^jple  were  assembled, 
itffxn  all  part«  of  the  known  world,  at  Jeru- 
iis»ytiii.  Ttuj  ihM\i*t\  was  preachecl  in  the 
%Xx*:fiX»  of  the  city  by  the  apostles,  under  the 
iai$piration  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  in  all  the  lun- 
Iftim^tT^^tourUien  in  numl>er~therc  repre- 
fiittuUtii.  Ea/;h  afK>Htle  as  he  preached  gave 
forth  tlie  truth  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
l^jof/le  that  heard  him,  so  that  they  wondered 
and  d<?^rUired  tliat  everyone  heard  the  Gos- 
f^d  in  tlie  liinguage  wherein  he  was  born. 
The«e  |¥?ople  who  were  c;onvert<Ml  were  soon 
Up  ii;o  out  into  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
A.»*la  and  Africa  as  witneHst»s  to  the  truth. 

Xt^ry  tiifMm  after  th<*  day  of  Pentecost  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  w»ems  to  have  forgot- 
t^;n  its  commission  U)  **  go  into  all  the  world 
and  pr^'a/^h  the  Gospel  t^j  every  creature." 
Hence  we  se<5  them  instituting  that  piece  of 
»ricialism  described  in  the  first  part  of  the 
l>ook  of  Acts,  in  which  they  had  all  things 
c^immon.  I>;t  it  be  noUid  that  they  did  not 
claim  to  have  been  <livinely  direct<?d  to  pur- 
sue that  policy.  They  seemed  to  say,  We 
will  take  (fare  of  ourselves  and  let  the  great 
outside  heathen  world  take  care  of  itself. 
To  break  up  this  socialism  God  let  loose  the 
fires  of  [>ersecution,  and  the  Church  was 
scattered,  and  it  is  declared  that  thev  '*  went 
everywhere  preaching  the  Gospel.*'  Philip 
went  down  into  Samaria,  and  under  his 
preaching  a  great  revival  broke  out.  Paul 
and  Silas  went  to  Antioch,  when*  nnother 
great  revival  occurred,  and  many  were  con- 
verted. 

In  the  life  of  the  apostle  Paid  we  have  nn 
illustration  of  this  law  of  expansion.    Paul 


did  not  wait  at  Jerusalem  until  all  the  sin- 
ners there  were  converted,  but  he  gloried  in 
being  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  went 
out  and  out  and  out,  refusing  to  build  on 
the  foundations  laid  by  another.  At  length 
he  found  himself  on  the  western  borders  of 
Asia,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  he  saw  a  man 
of  Macedonia,  who  said,  "Come  over  and 
help  us,'*  and  Paul  and  Silas  entered  Europe. 
We  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  Paul 
heard  and  answered  that  call,  for  we  to-day 
are  the  product  of  the  apoBtia'a  invasion  of 
Europe. 

We  have  only  to  read  the  books  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  epistles  to  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  whole  pol- 
icy of  the  apostolic  Church  was  that  of 
rapid  expansion.  Jesus  had  said,  "I  am 
the  light  of  the  world ;  "  to  his  people,  "  Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world ; "  and  again, 
"The  field  is  the  world;"  and  just  before 
his  ascension  in  his  oloud  chariot,  angel- 
guarded  to  his  throne,  his  last  command 
was,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  ever}'  creature."  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  working  from  that  time  until 
the  present.  It  is  seen  in  the  first  three 
centuries  in  the  conquest  of  the  Boman 
empire  to  Christianity.  Then  came  on  the 
Dark  Ages,  succeeded  by  the  Reformation 
under  Luther.  During  the  century  that  is 
now  closing  this  principle  of  expansion  has 
been  more  manifest  than  ever  before.  It  is 
under  the  inspiration  of  this  principle  that 
the  world  has  been  explored. 

Exploration  and  Travel. 

All  explorers  have  been  Christian  men. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  world  should  be 
known,  its  nations  and  tribes  located,  and 
men  like  Livingstone  and  Stanley  were 
raised  up  to  accomplish  this  object. 

Invention  has  been  used,  esi>ecially  in 
matters  that  relate  to  travel,  which  brings 
the  world  into  a  verj'  narrow  compass.  Not 
until  1807  was  there  a  craft  propelled  by 
steam  power  launched.  In  1838  the  first 
steamship  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  in 
1830  the  first  railroad  was  opened  for  pas- 
senger travel  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester in  England.  Now  Europe  and  North 
America  are  a  vast  network  of  railroad  lines, 
while  Asia  and  Africa  are  being  rapidly  sup- 
plied with  the  same  conveniences  of  travel. 
The  diplomacy  of  Christian  nations  has 
done  much  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  earth 
into  closer  contact  than  ever  before.    Com- 
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mcroe  has  been  extended  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  through  commerce  the 
nations  are  becoming  acquainted. 

* 

Intelligence  Enlarged. 

Under  the  inspiration  that  Christianity 
alone  gives,  the  area  of  human  intelligence 
has  been  greatly  enlarged.  When  our  cen- 
tury dawned  there  were  but  few  universities 
or  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
world,  and  such  a  thing  as  free  schools  for 
the  masses  of  the  people  were  unthought  of. 
Beforms  have  been  inaugurated  on  a  wider 
scale  than  ever  before.  Slavery  was  in  the 
way  of  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  and  it 
must  be  destroyed.  In  1834  England  de- 
stroyed slavery  in  all  her  colonies.  In  1854 
the  czar  of  Bussia  liberated  his  serfs.  In 
1863  the  proclamation  was  sent  forth  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  freeing  the  slaves  of  the 
United  States.  Slavery  was  common  among 
Christian  peoples  when  the  century  dawned, 
but  it  closes  with  slavery  abolished  among 
all  Christian  nations. 

Reforms  Promoted. 

There  have  been  giant  evils  that  nothing 
but  war  could  remove,  and  so  this  tremen- 
dous power  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  way  for  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom.  In  this  important  matter  the 
United  States  has  been  providentially  called 
upon  within  the  last  three  years  to  take  an 
active  part.  If  there  ever  was  a  providen- 
tial war  in  history,  our  war  with  Spain 
was  one.  We  complained  of  England  for 
permitting  the  Turk  to  oppress  the  Armen- 
ians, and  ere  we  were  aware  of  it  we  were 
commissioned  to  do  for  Cuba  and  other 
islands  of  the  sea  what  we  thought  England 
•ught  to  have  done  for  the  Armenians. 
Clara  Barton,  who  was  in  Armenia  distrib- 
uting relief  money  to  the  people,  went  to 
Cuba  to  aid  in  succoring  the  reconcentrados 
under  General  Weyler.  When  war  was  de- 
clared against  Spain  she  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  upon  being  interviewed 
said,  '*  Armenia  was  a  comedy,  and  Cuba  is 
a  tragedy." 

Spain  was  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  her  power  must  be 
broken.  The  battles  of  Manila  and  Santi- 
ago opened  the  way  for  the  Gospel  to  ten 
millions  of  people. 

The  Eastern  Problem. 
There  is  great  commotion  in  the  far  East. 


The  allied  Powers  are  struggling  with  the 
greatest  problem  they  have  confronted  dur- 
ing the  century.  He  would  be  a  rash  man 
who  would  undertake  to  prophesy  precisely 
what  the  outcome  will  be,  but  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  it  will  result  in  opening  up 
the  Chinese  Empire  to  Christianity  more 
thoroughly  than  ever  before.  As  to  who  is 
responsible  for  the  trouble  in  China,  we  need 
not  go  far  to  ascertain.  We  must  be  fair  to 
the  Chinese.  That  they  have  had  great 
provocation,  all  must  admit.  They  have 
from  time  to  time  been  robbed  of  terri- 
tory by  England,  France,  Bussia,  and  Gter- 
many.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Chines 
people  should  feel  that  they  are  being 
wronged. 

The  secular  papers  have  charged  mission- 
aries wuth  being  responsible  for  the  upris- 
ing of  the  Boxers.  No  more  unjust-  charge 
could  be  made.  Of  course,  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  China  creates  friction.  It 
has  always  created  friction  in  all  pagan 
countries.  It  did  that  in  apostolic  times. 
If  the  Chinese  blame  the  missionaries  for 
the  troubles  that  now  exist,  it  is  because 
they  fail  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
have  gone  to  rob  them  of  their  country  and 
the  missionaries  who  are  there  to  preach 
the  Gk>spel  and  to  do  them  good.  No  settle- 
ment with  China  can  be  made  that  does  not 
include  the  right  of  way  for  the  kingdom  of 
Gkxi.  If  there  is  to  be  an  open  door  for  com- 
merce, there  must  also  be  an  open  door  for 
the  Gospel.  Meanwhile  war  is  decreasing- 
and  not  increasing. 

The  law  of  expansion  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  will  bring  in  the  era  of  peace  and  good- 
will among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Then  will  Isaiah's  vision  of  the  future  be 
realized :  **  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last 
days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  moun- 
Uiins,^  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ; 
and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many 
people  shall  go  and  say.  Come  ye,  and 
let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  he  will 
teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths :  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 
And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people:  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks :  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more." 


(22) 
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BY 
A  paper  i«ad  at  tbe  Cooterence 

DB.  STBONG,  in  hia  chapter  on  the  "Mis- 
sion of  tlie  Church,"  refers  to  what  he 
deDomiuat«s  "  a  vicious  dualism  which  runs 
rough  out 
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or  Missionaries  In  Jspan,  held  Id  Tokyo  Id  October,  1900. 

that  have  caused  aotrow  in  the  past.  Those 
who  labor  in  the  Master's  name  should  not 
be  unduly  elated  by  success  nor  depressed 
beyond  measure  by  the  failure  of  their  plans 
and  expectations.  We  rejoice  to-day  that 
Christ  Is  l>eiDg  proclaimed  so  widely  in  this 


acred  I  empire,  and  praise  t 


e  that  we  have 


this  glorious  work. 
A  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question, 
"  How  far  is  the  ground  covered  by  existing 
agencies  and  what  remains  to  l>e  done?  "  Is 
not  alittle  difficult  because  of  the  "personal 
equation,"  and  the  varying  theories  of  mis- 
sion work.  To  those  who  consider  that  the 
chief  duty  of  the  messengers  of  the  cross  is 
the  publication  of  the  "Good  Tidings"  of 
salvation,  a  sowing  of  the  seed,  with  small 
attention  to  the  watering  and  cultivating  of 
what  has  been  planted— a  limited  force  of 
enthusiastic  and  energetic  preachers  might 
seem  sufficient.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our 
evangelistic '  purpose  is  to  build  up  a  Church,  well 
Is  unduly  separated  from  the  other  forms  of  I  founded  and  organized,  which  shall  con- 
Christian  effort.  We  are  in  Japan  for  the  tinue  the  form  of  polity  and  creed  we  are 
one  purpose  of  evangelizing  this  land,  and  ,  sent  here  to  represent,  then  a  larger  force  is 
the  work  is  one  though  the  means  are  va- ,  needed,  various  forma  of  work  must  be  un- 
rious.  All  we  do  should  be  enduetl  with  the  dertaken,  and  the  question  Ijefore  us  would 
evangelistic  spirit  it  it  is  truly  missionary  receive  a  different  answer. 
work.  While  from  the  standpoint  of  simple  evao- 

There  cornea  to  mind  the  example  of  a  gelism  thequestlonseemsensy,  yet.lfaself- 
medical  missionary  work  carried  on  by  a  |  supporting  aggressive  form  of  Christianity 
devoted  couple  in  one  of  the  cities  of  this  is  to  be  established  difBculties  appear.  The 
empire,  which  Is  so  permeated  with  the  longer  1  am  connected  with  this  work  the 
evangelistic  spirit  as  to  make  it  as  much  a  more  deeply  1  am  convinced  that  it  has 


center  of  spiritual  as  of  physical  healing.  It 
Is  Christian  medical  work,  with  heavy  em- 
phasis on  the  word  "Christian." 

So  likewise  in  educational  work  the  spirit 
and  influeace  ot  the  school  may  be  such  as 
to  make  It  as  mighty  a  factor  for  the  spirit- 
ual regeneration  of  souls  as  any  church  in 
the  land.  Who  can  calculate  the  spiritual 
dynamic  of  a  school  carried  on  in  the  spirit 
in  which  Mary  Lyon  founded  the  famous 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary?  Such  a  spiritu- 
alized intellcctunliam  will  develop  tlic  no- 
blest elements  of  human  natiire,  and  bring 
many  into  closest  sympathy  with  the  mind 
that  was  in  Christ. 

There  is  no  need  at  this  point  to  eulogize 
the  grand  results  already  accomplished  in 
Japan:  nor  have  wo  time  or  disposition  to 
mourn  over  the  failures   or  shortcomings 


been  a  serious  mistake  to  pay  settled  pas- 
tors from  foreign  funds.  If  it  be  permissible 
to  differentiate  the  pastoral  from  the  evan- 
gelistic work  we  might  say  that  it  Is  the  lat- 
ter for  which  we  are  especially  responsible, 
and  which  wo  are  considering  at  this  time. 
The  pastoral  offlco  would  be  grodually  filled 
as  the  evangelistic  effort  resulted  in  groups 
of  Christians  who  felt  the  need  of  more  inti- 
mate and  effective  leadership  than  occa- 
sional visits  or  the  efforts  of  one  of  their 
own  number  could  supply,  and  were  ready 
to  sacrifice  for  it.  At  least,  If  forces  are  to 
be  increa.sed  it  should  not  Ire  along  the  line 
of  pastors  supported  by  foreign  funds. 

The  "  ground  "  that  we  are  considering  ia 
the  empire  of  Japan,  excluding  Formosa; 
and  tlie  "esisting  agencies  "  all  the  evan- 
gelical  forces  now  in  the  field. 
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It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  be  too 
exact  or  elaborate  in  the  figures  given,  for 
we  know  that  statistics  are  decidedly  falli- 
ble. Basing  our  calculation  on  the  figures 
given  for  1899,  which  will  be  approximately 
correct  for  to-day,  we  find  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries number  244  men  and  254  women 
(unmarried),  or,  including  employees  not 
regular  missionaries,  a  total  of  512,  not  in- 
cluding the  wives  of  missionaries.  This  is 
the  working  force  of  Protestant  Christianity 
in  Japan  that  has  come  from  abroad.  Add 
to  this  550  Japanese  preachers  and  helpers, 
and  283  Bible  women,  and  we  have  800  men 
and  546  women  who  are  supposed  to  give 
their  full  time  and  strength  to  some  branch 
of  the  work  here,  a  total  of  1,345. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  body  of  workers 
was  formed  into  two  battalions  under  one 
leader,  studying  the  whole  field  and  the 
greatest  economy  of  forces,  and  that  all  were 
occupied  in  the  direct  evangelistic  effort.  If 
we  take  the  population  of  the  empire  to  be 
45,000,000  souls  there  would  be,  approxi- 
mately, one  worker  for  every  34,000  people. 
If  we  consider  what  may  be  called  the  con- 
gestion of  workers  in  some  of  the  centers,  the 
deductions  that  should  be  made  for  time  and 
strength  given  to  educational  and  other 
work,  and  also  the  numbers  continually  on 
furlough,  we  will  see  that  the  above  ratio  is 
entirely  too  favorable  a  showing. 

If  the  policy  of  the  leader  was  concentra- 
tion of  forces  he  would  find  large  sections  of 
the  country  unsupplied;  while  if  he  at- 
tempted an  even  distribution  of  his  force, 
sending  them  out  two  by  two  as  Christ  did, 
each  pair  would  find  a  population  of  about 
67,000  to  be  evangelized  in  the  section  as- 
signed to  them.  This  is  on  the  supposition 
that  all  the  workers  are  on  the  field  and  in 
direct  evangelistic  work  all  the  time.  As 
this  ideal  is  of  course  unattainable  the  pro- 
portion to  each  couple  would  probably  be 
well  over  100,000. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  foreign  workers, 
the  report  shows  that  they  are  resident  in  67 
different  places.  Of  this  number  51  places 
have  less  than  five,  seven  places  have  from 
five  to  ten,  four  other  places  have  from  11  to 
20,  and  five  places  have  over  20  resident  mis- 
sionaries each  (not  including  wives  or  chil- 
dren). One  hundred  and  twenty  of  these 
are  in  Tokyo,  or  about  twenty-three  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number.  Estimating  that 
seventeen  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  workers 
are  there  also,  and  that  is  a  fair  estimate 


judging  from  the  Church  I  represent,  we 
have  twenty  per  cent  of  the  Christian  work- 
ers of  Japan  in  Tokyo,  which,  roughly  speak- 
ing, contains  but  three  and  one  third  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  empire. 

While  we  may  acknowledge  that  if  all 
were  working  in  one  organization  this  per- 
centage might  be  reduced,  yet  I  am  sure 
that  most  would  not  consider  Tokyo  greatly 
oversupplied  with  Christian  laborers.  The 
unification  or  organization  would  be  valua- 
ble not  so  much  for  reducing  numbers  as  for 
making  more  effective  use  of  the  forces  in 
hand. 

If  we  go  out  of  Tokyo,  we  see  a  nominal 
average  of  one  worker  to  40,000  people, 
though  from  what  has  gone  before  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  virtually  nearly  double  that 
figure.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  many  large  towns  have  scarcely 
heard  the  Gospel,  and  even  though  it  be  reg- 
ularly preached  in  many  places  the  town, 
as  a  whole,  sees  or  hears  but  little  of  it. 

Then  as  we  go  out  through  the  country 
districts,  and  along  the  coasts,  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  large  villages  and  thousands  of 
smaller  ones  in  which  the  word  of  God  is 
rarely  if  ever  proclaimed,  we  see  before  us  a 
vast  field  of  work, .  much  of  it  virgin  soil, 
with  various  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the 
pioneer.  The  soil  may  be  good,  but  it  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  growth  of  centuries. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  enough 
to  scatter  the  good  seed  broadcast.  Much 
labor  must  be  expended  to  eradicate  preju- 
dices already  deeply  rooted,  and  clean  out 
the  almost  impenetrable  underbrush  of  in- 
difference as  well  as  the  stouter  growth  of 
erroneous  faith.  For  so  extensive  an  evan- 
gelistic effort  our  forces  seem,  humanly 
speaking,  totally  inadequate.  A  tenfold  in- 
crease in  the  number  does  not  appear  too 
extravagant  a  desire  in  order  that  Japan 
may  be  speedily  permeated  with  the  Gospel. 

We  say  this  while  fully  recognizing  the  fact 
that  our  dependence  is  not  on  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man,  for  God  can  work  by  many 
or  by  few.  "  The  battle  is  the  Lord's."  He 
gives  the  victory  to  his  chosen  ones.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  to-day  considering  the  hu- 
man factor  in  the  problem  of  Japan's  evan- 
gelization, but  the  other,  the  divine,  can 
never  be  ignored. 

Then,  not  a  little  depends  on  the  individual. 
It  has  been  said  that  quality,  not  quantity, 
is  what  should  be  most  sought  after  in  mis- 
sion workers ;  and  I  would  insist  especially 
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on  spiritual  quality.    Numbers  are  not  the 
only  criterion  of  efficiency  or  success.    The 


ence  would  be  to  reduce  rather  than  in- 
crease amounts  granted  in  aid  to  churches 


little  Moravian  Church  has  done  more  for '  for  pastoral  support,  yet  it  does  seem  a  wise 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  as  represented  by  investment  to  largely  increase  the  evangel- 
the  downmost  man,  than  many  afar  larger  istic  funds  so  that  missionaries  may  be  sent 
body  of  Christians,  proud  of  their  numbers  to  as  many  places  as  possible, 
and  wealth.  |     Perhaps  we  do  not  need,  at  this  juncture, 

A  few,  baptized  with  the  power  of  the  to  make  a  geographical  survey  of  religious 
Spirit  as  the  apostles  of  old,  wiU  be  far  more  Japan,  considering  all  the  needy  portions 
efficient  than  many  whose  main  anxiety  is  |  of  the  empire,  or  what  may  seem  neglected, 
their  income,  and  whose  work  is  perfunctory  and  elaborating  a  scheme  for  their  speedy 
because  their  hearts  are  lukewarm  or  cold—  occupation ;  but  it  does  seem  that  it  would  be 
who  cannot  even  understand  a  passionate  a  practical  undertaking  to  arrange  for  the 
longing  for  the  salvation  of  the  dying  souls  organization  of  a  permanent  interdenomina- 
about  them.  tional  committee,  which  should  take  time  to 

If  the  workers  of  to-day  were  each  and  survey  the  whole  field  carefully  and  suggest 
every  one  filled  with  the  Spirit— not  content  those  points  where  help  is  most  needed, 
with  a  little  grace  in  the  bottom  of  their  I  This  might  be  done  with  the  understand- 
vessels,  but  filled  to  overfiowing— the  num-  ing  that  the  mission  most  in  force  at  the 
bers  we  have  given  would  be  enough  to  set  nearest  point  would  be  the  one  to  assume 
Japan  on  fire  for  God.  It  was  but  a  handful ,  the  new  work  if  it  felt  able  and  willing  to  do 
of  disciples,  not  one  tenth  of  our  present  '■  so.  If  not,  then  the  case  would  be  handed 
force,  who  turned  the  world  upside  down  over  to  the  next  in  force  and  proximity  until 
throughout  the  great  Roman  empire  dur-  one  was  found  willing  to  take  it  up. 
ing  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Nero.  I     This  committee  would  probably  find  towns 

Looking  over  this  field  to-day  and  noting  with  three  or  four  churches  where  two  would 
the  spiritual  weakness  of  many,  and  the  lack  |be  sufficient,  and  might  be  able  in  many 
of  economy  due  to  the  overlapping  of  terri-  \  cases  to  arrange  for  the  unification  of  these 
tory  occupied  by  several  Churches,  we  con-  infant  bodies,  so  that  too  great  a  division 
elude  that  the  number  of  workers  is  far  might  be  avoided.  I  say  tiro  advisedly,  for, 
too  small ;  though,  as  already  intimated, ,  in  my  opinion,  two  churches  are  a  help  and 
the  most  important  point  is  not  the  increase  \  a  stimulus  to  each  other  rather  than  a  hin- 
of  numbers  so  much  as  the  raising  of  the  drance,  if  the  town  be  of  any  size, 
standard  of  spiritual  efficiency  in  the  force  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  this  is  a  delicate 
we  how  have.  subject,  and  I  remember  our  own  experience 

This  would  go  far  toward  the  solution  of  \  when  trying  to  give  away  one  of  our  little 
the  burning  question,  "  How  may  we  bring  ■■  churches  in  the  north.  The  membership  re- 
Christ  more  successfully  to  the  attention  of  1  fused  decidedly  to  be  separated  from  the 
the  indifferent  multitudes  ?  "  A  prominent  Church  of  their  choice,  so  we  felt  obliged  to 
Christian  worker  once  said  that  the  conver- ,  continue  the  work.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not 
sion  of  the  world  speedily  was  but  a  matter :  too  delicate  a  subject  for  faithful  ministers 
of  dollars  and  cents.  Given  means  suffi- '  of  the  cross  to  consider  in  a  spirit  of  love, 
cient,  the  Gospel  could  soon  be  proclaimed  One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  for- 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  He  was  bearance  of  the  all- merciful  Father  is,  not 
more  epigrammatic  than  exact.  Yet  we !  so  much  his  long  suffering  toward  rebel- 
all  recognize  the  importance  of  money  in  |  lious  sinners  as  his  patience  with  party 
our  work,  and  would  like  to  see  far  larger  ^  strife  and  sectional  spirit  among  those  who 
sums  coming  into  the  mission  treasuries,  so  profess  to  be  imitators  of  Christ  and  even 
that  all  suitable  volunteers  might  be  sent  claim  the  high  honor  of  being  his  heralds 
to  the  front  as  speedily  as  possible.  and  representatives.    It  is  a  glorious  indi- 

It  is  not  the  time  for  reducing  appropria-  cation  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  that 


tions  to  this  field,  and  the  Mission  Board 
that  adopts  the  policy  of  decreasing  its  gifts 


there  is  so  much  gi-owth  in  the  fraternal 
spirit  among  all  bodies  of  Christians.    No 


is  making  a  serious  mistake.  Rather  should  j  place  is  more  appropriate  for  its  manifesta- 
we  hear  of  additional  appropriations  for  the  I  tion  than  on  this  field,  where  we  are  as  yet 
sending  out  of  large  reinforcements.  While, '  but  a  comparatively  small  handful  of  sol- 
as intimated  before,  my  personal  prefer-  diers  manning. the  outi>08ts  of  Zion. 
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While  we  have  great  reason  tx>  be  thank- 
ful for  what  has  already  been  accomplished, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  room  for  self- 
gratulation  nor  for  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
Many  feel  that  with  the  forces  and  means 
in  hand  a  consecrated  Church  ought  to 
have  effected  far  more,  especially  during 
the  p&st  ten  years.  Men  and  means  count 
for  much,  and  methods  are  important,  but 
it  is  the  vivifying  principle  of  the  Spirit 
working  in  and  through  men,  means,  and 
methods  that  is  all  important. 

Thus,  in  considering  what  remains  to  be 
done,  we  feel  that  the  first  step  is  a  renewal 
of  our  consecration,  seeking  that  fullness  of 
the  Spirit  which  will  crown  our  limited  hu- 
man agencies  with  superhuman  power.  The 
missionary  who  minimizes  the  superhuman 
and  supernatural  is  planning  for  results 
that  will  be  slow  and  small. 

When  that  remarkable  Hindu  evangelist 
David  was  in  America  he  was  asked  as  to 
the  need  of  mission  workers  in  India.  His 
reply  favored  the  sending  out  of  many  more 
missionaries,  but  only  such  as  had  proved 
by  their  work  at  home  that  they  were  truly 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  India  needs 
such  to-day;  China  needs  them;  Japan 
needs  them.  The  wide  world  everywhere 
is  needing  the  8pirit>filled  Christian  worker. 
The  more  we  ponder  the  question  of  the 
work  still  to  be  done  in  this  land,  the  more 
does  this  one  thought  fill  our  minds  and 
stir  oar  hearts. 

A  double  responsibility  rests  upon  those 
of  us  who  come  from  abroad.  We  are  not 
only  teachers 'of  the  way,  but  ensamples  of 
holy  consecration  to  those  who  would  be- 
come teachers  to  their  countrymen.  The 
character  of  our  fellow-workers  raised  up 
from  among  this  people  depends  so  much 
on  the  example  we  set  that  the  responsibil- 
ity becomes  almost  a  burden. 

Looking  the  entire  field  over  carefully,  it 
appears  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  results 
already  accomplished,  the  work  of  Christian- 
izing Japan,  broadly  speaking,  still  remains 
to  be  done.  Walk  the  streets  of  any  town 
on  the  Sabbath ;  go  in  and  out  through  the 
the  country  regions,  and  how  much  evi- 
dence is  there  of  applied  Christianity  ?  That 
it  is  an  official  rest  day  we  have  great  rea- 
son to  be  thankful,  as  many  are  thus  free  to 
observe  the  Sabbath  according  to  their  con- 
scieiDcea.  But  churches  are  few,  and,  crowded 
ones,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  ex- 
tremely rare. 


If  some  one  objects  that  Sabbath  observ- 
ance is  not  a  test  of  Christian  faith,  we  can 
but  reply,  the  lessons  we  draw  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  warrant  us  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  Sabbathless  Christianity  is  such 
an  emasculated  form  as  to  have  lost  all  virile 
power,  especially  for  aggressive  evangelistic 
effort. 

Without  posing  as  judges  of  the  Christian 
character  of  those  already  enrolled  here  as 
followers  of  our  Lord,  we  may  say  that  only 
a  minute  fraction  of  this  nation  is  thor- 
oughly Christian,  and  though  this  fraction 
may  have  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  size,  yet  it  is  certain  that  we  have  not 
reached  the  point  for  a  relaxation  of  effort, 
but  the  rather  for  a  girding  up  of  our  loins 
with  renewed  energy  for  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign. 

Nor  should  we  be  dismayed  at  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  work  before  us.  Our  ensign  is, 
** Japan  for  Christ,**  and  with  him  con- 
sciously as  our  Leader,  we  are  sure  of  the 
outcome,  and  can  never  rest  content  until 
we  see  this  beautiful  land  filled  with  living 
churches,  active  centers  of  aggressive  spir- 
itual life,  remolding  the  lives  of  the  mass  of 
farmers,  fisherfolk,  and  laboring  people 
which  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

We  look  at  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
this  picturesque  land  and  find  them  dotted 
with  temples  and  shrines.  They  are  con- 
crete evidences  of  a  faith  in  something  be- 
side the  sordid  gains  and  pleasures  of  every- 
day life.  To  us  is  given  the  high  privilege 
of  turning  that  faith  current  into  higher 
and  holier  channels,  so  that  it  may  center 
in  him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life.  We  see  a  great  work  to  be  done  until 
this  multitude  of  temples  and  shrines  shall  be 
left,  as  historical  relics,  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  venerable  trees  that  overshadow  so 
many  of  them,  or  be  turned  into  places  of 
worship  for  the  Supreme  Being,  who  ruleth 
in  the  affairs  of  all  men  and  willeth  that 
all  men  should  be  saved. 


A  CRAVEN  hung  along  the  battle's  edge, 

And  thought,  ^'  Had  I  a  sword  of  keener  steel, 

That  blue  blade  that  the  kinf^'s  son  bears — but  this 

Blunt  thing  1 "  he  snapped  and  flung  it  from  his  hand, 

And  lowering  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 

Then  came  the  king's  son  wounded,  sore  bestead. 

And  weaponless,  and  saw  the  broken  sword, 

Hilt-buried  In  the  dry  and  trodden  sand, 

And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle-shout 

Lifted  afresh  he  hewed  his  enemy  down. 

And  saved  a  great  cause  that  heroic  day. 


(26) 
OUR  FOREIGN  POPULATION. 

BY  BEV.  KKDBEN  CHANDLEB  SUITE, 


THE  most  powerful  agency  known  to  this 
world  in  lifting  up  fallen  humauity  and 


saving  tlie  unsaved  millions 


Inhabitants  are  sitting  In  the  very  shadow 
of  death ;  but  tt  is  not  so  now,  with  the  mil- 
lions of  foreigners  within  our  gates.  In  this 
country  organized  missionary  effort  among 
our  foreign  people  is  of  quite  recent  date, 
with  but  few  exee|)tlon9. 

During  the  recent  past  miss  I  on  work 
among  our  foreign  populations  has  grown 
in  importance.  The  foreigner  Is  coming  to 
our  shores  by  the  thousands,  coming  to  stay, 
to  exert  a  mighty  influence  In  social  life  and 
In  state. 

At  the  last  presidential  election  7,000 
votes  were  cant  In  one  mining  district  by 
this  foreign  element. 

The  sacrcdness  of  the  ballot,  the  preser\-B- 
tion  of  our  Sabbath,  the  perpetuation  of  our 


at  FoDTtli  OenerkI  Conterence  Dlatrl«t 

public  school  system  all  suggest  the  im- 
portance of  giving  the  Oospei  to  this  people. 
These  coming  multitudes  are  souls  for  whom 
Christ  died.  They  need  the  Oospei  not  only 
because  of  the  natural  condition  of  their 
hearts,  but  because  of  their  Influence  in 
society. 

Their  need  of  the  Gospel  is  greater  when 
once  landed  on  our  shores  than  when  in  the 
land  of  their  nativity.  Here  many  of  them 
are  homeless  and  strangers.  While  not  of 
us,  yet  their  Influence  touches  us  on  every 
side.  When  once  they  flnd  themselves  In  a 
strange  land  they  feel  the  need  of  sympa- 
thy and  a  kind  word. 

Many  of  them  for  the  first  time  ar«  per- 
mitted to  hear  the  Gospel,  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  word  of  God  in  their  homes ;  their  chil- 
dren may  be  gathered  into  the  Sunday 
school  and  Into  the  public  school.  Is  It  not 
a  favorable  time  to  sow  the  good  seed  to 
offer  them  the  Gospel  they  so  much  need  ? 

Much  of  this  sowing  may  be  like  "bread 
cast  on  the  waters,"  but  will  yield  a  aur« 
and  bountiful  harvest.  When  sickness 
enters  the  home,  and  death  takes  from 
them  some  dear  one,  here  in  this  strange 
land  they  feel  the  need  of  the  great  Com- 
forter. In  the  baptism  of  their  children, 
something  over  which  they  are  very  strict, 
they  need  the  services  of  a  minister 

These  services  are  appreciated,  and  Is  the 
key  that  opens  the  door  of  their  hearts  to 
the  Gospel.  While  the  heathen  who  are  far 
away  need  the  Gospel,  let  us  not  neglect 
those  who  are  very  near  us,  and  whoso  sal- 
vation means  very  much  for  the  righteous- 
■ss  and  prosperity  of  our  own  nation. 
DuBois,  Pa. 


RrFSSFD  RESULTS  OF  MISSION  WORK. 

BV  BEV.   w.  c.  TOWSSESD. 

WE  must  never  underestimate  the  fai't  heathen  nations  and  advancing  the  proc- 

that  wickedness  aboimds,  yet  every  esses  of  civilization. 

student  of  history  knows  that  this  is  the  When    the    Gospel    of  Jesus  enters  the 

golden  age.    Never  were  there  more  Chris-  darkened   nations   many   of  the    bad   and 

tians,  or  better  Christians  in  the  world  than  cruel  customs  disappear ;  the  civilizing  proo- 

to-day,  and  never  was  there  a  deeper  Inter-  ess    begins.      The    example    of    Christian 

est   in    mission    work.    One  result  of  past  homes  and  Christian  lives  are  a  powerful 

mission  work  has  been  the  awakening  ot  factor  in  the  redemption  of  men. 


Blessed  Hesults  of  Mission  Work. 
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A  vast  amount  of  geographical  knowledge 
has  come  from  missionary  effort.  Knowl- 
edge of  races  and  languages  has  been  added 
to  the  world's  history.  Compilation  of 
grammars  and  dictionaries  and  interpreta- 
tion of  unknown  tongues  have  rapidly  fol- 
lowed the  entrance  of  missionaries,  while 
the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  the  vari- 
ous languages,  and  a  large  amount  of 
information  obtained  regarding  foreign 
peoples. 

The  case  of  the  Hawaiians  is  well  known, 
where  the  whole  nation  was  civilized,  and 
at  least  nominally  Christianized,  within  the 
space  of  forty  years.  Governor  Dole  is  a 
son  of  a  missionary. 

The  commercial  advantages  which  follow 
mission  work  have  been  great,  and  they  are 
still  increasing. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  Captain 
Cook  was  murdered  by  the  savages  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Now  Honolulu  is  a  most 
important  commercial  port  with  a  heavy 
trade. 

Sir  Thomas  Foxwell  Buxton  said  that  the 
trade  at  Lagos,  West  Africa,  of  $5,000,000  or 
more  each  year,  is  mostly  due  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  natives  at  Sierra  Leone,  who 
have  been  trained  under  missionary  aus- 
pices. 

When  Lord  Lawrence  was  governor-gen- 
eral of  India  he  said,  "Missionaries  have 
done  more  than  all  other  agencies  combined 
to  benefit  India." 

Lord  Napier  said,  "  Missionaries  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  government  in  raising  the 
intellectual  standard  of  the  Indian  people, 
and  in  forming  for  the  service  of  the  state  a 
body  of  public  servants  of  intellectual  and 
moral  worth." 

The  scientific  valu^  of  mission  labor  is  also 
of  great  importance.  Dr.  David  Living- 
stone will  ever  be  remembered  for  both  his 
scientific  and  evangelistic  work  in  Africa. 
He  died  on  his  knees,  doubtless  praying  for 
the  redemption  of  that  great  continent. 

Henry  M.  Stanley,  while  not  a  missionary, 
yet  was  enabled  to  successfully  prosecute 
his  researches  and  explorations  because  of 
the  previous  knowledge  obtained  through 
Livingstone. 

A  whole  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  western 
coast  of  British  Columbia  have  been  civil- 
ized and  Christianized  through  the  influence 
of  a  single  man,  Mr.  Duncan.  All  except 
sick  people,  and  those  who  care  for  them,  go 
to  church  on  the  Sabbath. 


Japan,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  Aus- 
tralia, India,  and  Malaysia  are  feeling  the 
tremendous  throb  of  life-giving  power  and 
civilization  from  missionary  effort. 

Mission  work  has  also  alleviated  human 
suffering  and  its  flow  of  agony. 

Dr.  Reid  says:  "The  advancement  of 
Christianity  has  extinguished  the  flres  of 
the  suttee ;  babes  are  no  longer  thrown  to 
the  crocodiles  of  the  Ganges.  The  crime  of  * 
female  infanticide  is  becoming  understood. 
The  horrors  of  female  servitude  are  passing 
away.  The  poison  test  for  criminals  disap- 
pears as  Christianity  advances." 

Mission  effort  has  also  developed  a  spirit 
of  heroism  and  consecration  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  Jesus  said,  "The 
fleld  is  the  world."  And  John  Wesley  said 
after  him,  "  The  world  is  my  parish."  The 
heroism  of  William  Carey  yet  stimulates  to 
noble  endeavor. 

When  Melville  B.  Cox  went  to  Liberia  he 
said :  "  It  is  the  height  of  my  ambition  and 
the  brightest  vision  of  my  life  to  lay  my 
bones  in  African  soil.  If  I  can  only  do  this, 
I  shall  establish  a  connection  between  Af- 
rica and  the  home  Church  which  will  never 
be  broken  till  Africa  is  redeemed."  His 
bones  now  lie  in  the  churchyard  at  Monro- 
via, 

The  picture  given  us  of  Dr.  John  G. 
Paton's  heroism  in  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  is  most  touching.  With 
his  own  hands  he  dug  the  grave  for  his  wife 
and  child,  and  buried  them;  then  resumed 
his  missionary  labors  till  whole  islands  of 
people  found  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour. 

The  heroism  of  native  converts  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  missionaries.  The  story  of  the 
martyrs  of  Uganda  and  of  Ling  Ching  Ting 
thrills  all  hearts. 

The  greatest  result  of  all  is  in  th^actual 
conversion  of  men  to  a  personal  faith  in 
Jesus. 

Here  the  results  are  marvelous.  Dr. 
Butler  says,  in  The  Land  of  the  Veda :  "  Dur- 
ing the  first  sixty  years  of  Christianity  it 
is  estimated  that  500,000  pagans  were  con- 
verted, but  during  the  sixty  years  previous 
to  1875  1,500,000  of  pagans  became  Chris- 
tians." And  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
the  number  has  greatly  increased. 

There  are  now  more  than  one  million 
communicants  in  Protestant  mission  fields, 
with  over  throe  million  adherents.  In  In- 
dia the  Methodists  are  having  most  glorious 
success  in  saving  men. 
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Two  MiUion  JOoUars  for  Missiotia  in  1901. 


It  is  stated  that  today  there  are  men  in 
Christian  pulpits  who  remember  the  taste  of 
human  flesh*  so  rapid  has  been  the  advance 
of     Christianity    over     cannibalism.     The 


heathen  are  becoming  the    inheritance  of 
God  I  The  glory  of  the  Lord  bursts  o'er  all 
the  darkened  ^arth ! 
Greenfield,  Mass. 


$2,000,000  FOR  MISSIONS  IN  \90\. 


THE  Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offering 
Commission  made  no  provision  for  aid- 
ing the  missionary  work  of  our  Church  in 
tiie  foreign  field.  The  General  Conference 
remedied  the  defect  by  distinctly  making 
foreign  missions  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
offerings  might  be  made.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, has  not  caused  the  commission  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  its  plans  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  foreign  field,  and  its  efforts  are 
limited  to  purely  home  interests,  which  is  a 
source  of  regret  to  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  our  Church  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 
It  would  have  the  appearance  of  extreme 
selfishness  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  make  a  thank  offering  of  $2,000,- 
000  to  home  objects  exclusively,  while  ut- 
terly neglecting  our  great  missionary  inter- 
ests in  the  foreign  field.  No  other  Church 
raising  a  thank  offering  has  pursued  such  a 
course.  The  English  Wesleyans  are  setting 
apart  one  tenth  of  the  million  guineas  they 
are  contributing  for  foreign  missions  exclu- 
sively. 

The  importance  of  wise  and  generous 
plans  becomes  apparent  when  the  needs  of 
our  foreign  missions  are  considered.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  but  little  money  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  Missionary  Society 
for  property  or  permanent  foundation  inter- 
ests in  foreign  fields.  The  rapid  extension 
of  our  evangelistic  work  has  so  taxed  the 
resources  of  the  Society  as  to  render  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings 
tor  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages,  printing 
presses,  and  places  of  worship  utterly  im- 
practicable. Unless  this  evil  is  speedily 
remedied  much  of  the  success  already 
achieved  will  vanish  in  the  not  distant 
future.  In  attempting  to  conserve  the  suc- 
cess attained  properties  have  been  bought, 
and  in  some  instances  paid  for  only  in  part, 
by  money  raised  on  the  ground,  while  the 
remaining  indebtedness  has  been  carried  by 
the  Missions,  and  missionary  money  and 
local  resources  have  been  absorbed  bv  the 
payment  of  interest.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the 


clearing  off  of  existing  indebtedness,  the 
purchase  of  property,  and  the  erection  of 
needed  buildings  is  an  absolute  necessity  if 
we  are  to  follow  up  the  victories  already 
won. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  General  Missionary  Committee  and 
the  Board  of  Managers  does  not  contem- 
plate the  founding  of  new  Missions,  but 
only  the  strengthening  of  foundations  in 
fields  already  occupied.  To  accomplish 
these  results  and  to  support  existing  work 
the  Missionary  Society  needs  $2,000,000  for 
the  year  1901.  This  sum  will  allow  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  home  and  the  foreign  work 
of  five  per  cent  increase  over  the  income 
by  collections  of  1900,  which  was  $1,175,384, 
and  leave  a  balance  to  go  to  the  foreign  field 
of  $765,847,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  prop- 
erty debts  and  erect  builcjings  for  schools, 
orphanages,  hospitals,  printing  presses,  etc., 
for  the  first  half  of  the  new  centurj'.  These 
conditions  render  it  necessary  for  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  take  up  this  work  and 
push  it  forward  to  success.  Although  a 
little  late  in  projecting  its  plans,  there  is 
time  enough  to  accomplish  the  end  desired. 

The  plan  now  before  the  Church  is  sim- 
ple, and  can  be  made  successful.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and 
needs  no  explanation.  What  is  now  needed 
is  to  put  it  into  operation.  All  above  the 
sum  of  $1,175,384  contributed  in  the  regular 
collection  during  the  year  1900,  and  exclu- 
sive of  legacies  and  lapsed  annuities,  is  to 
be  accounted  as  a  thank  offering.  If  a 
charge  gave  $100  in  1900,  and  gives  $150  in 
1901,  the  $50  increase  will  be  the  thank 
offering.  Special  contributions  may  also  be 
made  by  individuals  to  the  Thank  Offering 
Fund,  and  directions  given  as  to  how  they 
shall  be  used,  provided  the  object  is  apj- 
proved  by  the  Missionary  Society. 

Let  every  pastoral  charge  make  last  year's 
regular  collection  the  basis  for  this  year, 
and  all  in  excess  of  that  sum  will  be  credited 
to  the  thank  offering.  On  this  same  basis 
individual  contributions  can  be  made,  and 
the  excess  over  last  year's  gifts  be  credited 


Ttjco  Million  Dollars  for  Missions  in  1901. 
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accordingly.  The  occasion  is  special,  an<J 
it  should  be  made  monumental.  Let  every 
member  and  friend  of  the  Church  erect  an 
**Ebenezer'*  by  making  a  special  gift  to 
Missions  in  the  first  year  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Not  one  of  us  will  see  the  dawn 
of  the  twenty-first  century.  The  babe  of  to- 
day would  be  a  centenarian  then. 

To  be  present  at  the  birth  of  a  new  cen- 
tury is  an  occasion  for  gratitude,  and  de- 
mands a  fitting  recognition.  What  could 
be  more  fitting  than  to  make  a  special  gift, 
even  though  it  be  at  great  sacrifice,  for  the 
world's  evangelization  and  in  honor  of  our 
King?  The  membership  of  our  Church, 
including  probationers,  is  2,847,037.  An 
average  of  $1  from  each  of  2,000,000  of  these 
is  certainly  possible,  and  what  may  be  given 
by  the  remaining  847,037  will  be  the  over- 
flow. The  number  among  the  2,000,000 
members  and  friends  who  will  give  above 
$1  will  more  than  make  up  for  those  who  fall 
below. 

Brothers  in  the  pastorate,  will  you  suffer 
a  word  of  exhortation  ?  Wo  beg  to  assure 
you  that  it  is  offered  with  due  appreciation 
of  the  many  and  onerous  duties  that  press 
upon  you.  Try  the  proposed  plan  faith- 
fully ;  if  not  in  the  letter,  then  in  the  spirit 
of  it. 

Turn  to  the  Book  of  Discipline  and  read 
Paragraphs  369,  370,  and  371.  The  first  re- 
fers to  missionary  literature.  A  series  of 
seven  addresses  delivered  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  New  York,  before  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee  and  a  large  audience, 
made  up  of  ministers  and  laymen,  by 
Bishops  Thoburn,  Cranston,  Hartzell,  and 
Goodsell,  and  Drs.  Drees,  Oldham,  and 
Gamewell,  on  foreign  and  home  Missions, 
is  published  in  the  January  number  of 
World-Wide  Jlfl««io7i8,  which  now  goes  to 
210,000  fan^ilies  monthly.  Extra  copies  will 
be  sent  to  pastors,  on  their  order,  free  of 
charge,  excepting  postage,  at  tlie  rate  of 
16  cents  i)er  100.  Send  in  your  orders 
promptly.  The  second  paragraph  provides 
for  the  monthly  missionary  prayer  meeting 
or  lecture.  If  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  inaugurate  this  meeting,  and  make  it, 
as  you  can^  a  great  power  and  blessing. 
Try  it  for  the  coming  year.  The  third  par- 
agraph suggests  the  method  of  securing 
from  every  member  and  friend  of  the 
Church  a  contribution.  Where  the  letter  is 
Xiot  practicable,  the  spirit  certainly  will  be. 

The    order  of  these  paragraphs  is    verj'  j 


suggestive :  First,  dissemination  of  mission- 
ary information ;  second,  prayer,  spiritual 
blessing,  and  inspiration;  and  third,  an 
offering  from  "  every  member  of  the  society 
or  church  and  congregation.*' 

Paragraphs  373  and  374  are  supplemental 
to  the  three  already  cited,  and  provide  for 
the  annual  missionary  day  in  the  congnsa- 
tion  and  for  a  monthly  offering  In  the  Sun- 
day school.  To  aid  tJie  pastors  in  securing 
contributions  from  all  their  people  the  Mis- 
sionary Office  will  furnish  mite  boxes  free, 
except  postage,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents 
per  100,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  all 
who  will  agree  to  give  two  cents  a  week  for 
one  year.  Let  a  record  of  all  persons  taking 
boxes  be  made,  and  a  day  set  for  a  general 
opening.  Subscription  books  will  be  sent 
free,  except  postage,  at  the  rate  of  six  cents 
p>er  dozen,  w- here  preferred. 

Brethren,  we  know  you  will  pardon  us  fo^ 
our  urgency  in  this  cause.  We  are  only  dei- 
sirous  of  aiding  you  and  discharging  the  ob^ 
ligations  as  faithfully  as  we  may  which  the 
Church  has  laid  upon  us.  Let  us  all— peo- 
ple, pastors,  presiding  elders,  officials,  and 
Bishops— unite  to  make  the  first  year  of  the 
new  century  monumental  in  Methodist 
Episcopal  history  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  world.  Let  every  pulpit  ring  out  the 
note,  and  let  it  be  echoed  in  every  prayer 
meeting,  class  meeting,  Epworth  League, 
Sunday  school,  and  home:  Tao  Millions  for 
MissionH  in  1901! 

May  the  courage  and  daring  of  the  Crusa- 
ders of  the  twelfth  century,  elevated  to  the 
high  plane  of  spiritual  conquest,  inspire  the 
purpose  and  thrill  the  heart  of  every  soldier 
of  our  great  Methodist  Episcopal  army. 
A.  B.  Leonard,  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ry; H.   K.  Carroll,    First  Assistant 
Corresponding  Secretary ;  W.  F.  Old- 
ham, Assistant  Secretary. 


Soldier,  awake  !  the  expiriog  night 
Calls  thee  to  conquer  in  the  fight ; 
Thy  Lord's  delayed  approach  to  meet, 
And  lay  thy  trophies  at  his  feet. 

Soldier,  awake  !  with  valiant  hand 
Disperse  the  tempter's  cowering  band  ; 
Advance  !  thy  Captain  leads  thee  on, 
To  share  the  victories  he  has  won. 

Yet  wait  not ;  let  not  slumber  press 
Thine  eyes,  and  check  thine  eagerness  : 
Yon  crimson  cloud  begins  to  break, 
The  morning  dawns— awake !  awake  ! 


(30) 
THE  LARGER  MISSIONARY  CALL. 

BT  J.  C  AKBDCXLB,  D.D. 

r HERE  is  no  longer  any  question  concern- 1  beueflts,  have  not  increased  tbeir  annual 
ing  tbe  duty  of  the  Christian  Churches  to  gifts  to  missions, 
nter  the  heathen  and  pagan  world  with  the  I  No  ChrietlaD  man  or  woman  ia  meeting  his 
Gospel,  nor  i  Full  measure  of  responsibilities,  or  recogniz- 
iDg  his  growing  blessings,  or  keeping  step 
with  the  advancing  life  of  the  world  who 
does  not  at  least  double  his  annual  mission- 
ary contribution  once  in  every  ten  years  if 
able  to  do  so. 

As  B  Church  we  are  making  hardly  any 
advance  in  our  receipts  tor  missions,  and 
this  is  a  humiliating  state  of  affairs.  Instead 
of  hanging  at  the  miUtoii-nnd-n-gHor/erjwinf 
we  should  be  moving  forward,  and  should 
be  far  on  our  way  toward  the  tieo-mlllion- 
doVar  Hue.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  at 
once  begin  the  work  of  doublmg  our  gifts  to 
the  missionary  cause.  To  do  this  will  not 
hurt  anyone,  and  in  many  cases  indeed  the 
doubling  should  be  made  several  times  over. 

With  such  a  forward  movement  as  this 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  we  would  make 
much  greater  advance  In  our  work  for  the 


home.     Practically,  every  man  and  woman 


believes  In  the  missionary  idea  of  the  Oos-   world's  evangelization, 


pel,  and  believes  in  it  suftteiently 
some  interest  in  it  and  to  give  it  some  sub- 
stantial support. 

All  are  agreed  and  united  in  regard  to  the 
reni  work  of  Christian   missions.    The  one 


compelled  in  many  of  our 
mission  fields  to  do  very  small  things, 
whereas,  if  we  couid  but  have  the  reason- 
able gifts  of  the  people,  we  would  l>6  accom- 
plishing great  things,  and  see  whole  tribes 


vital  question  is.  Will  we  stand  together  with  j  and  nations  brought  to  the  Christ, 
incrcosiiie  gifts  for   the  growing  field  of       We  must  awaken  to  our  larger  opportu- 
Christinn  missions  tiiroughoiit  the  world  ?       nity  and  strike  a  better  gait  of  giving  for 

In  the  matter  of  our  gifts  to  this  work  we  missions  as  we  enter  upon  this  new  and 
are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  greatest  century,  if  we  would  discharge  our 
of  the  world,  nor  with  tlie  real  humanitarian  I  duty  and  obligation  to  God  and  man. 
demands  that  are  upon  us  with  respect  to  I  If  we  arc  tnic  to  ourselves  and  faithful  to 
the  great  outlying,  uncivilized,  unchristian-  Christ,  tlien  long  before  the  twouticth  cen- 
ized,  and  heathen  world.  I  tury  shall  have  closed  we  will  have  reached, 

Notwithstanding  our  latest  acceptance  of  [  with  the  Gospel,  every  nation  and  people 
the  missionary  call,  yet  it  is  appalling  to  '  upon  tiic  face  of  the  earth.  Long  tiefore  we 
know  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  meni-  j  shall  reach  the  end  of  this  new  century 
bership  of  the  Christian  churches  utterly  j  there  will  bo  no  heathen,  barbarian,  or  half- 
refuse  to  support  the  work  of  Christian  mis-  ^  civilized  anywhere  on  the  footstool ;  but  all 
Many  who  rejoice  in  the  blessings   people,  everj"where  on  the  cosmos,  will  bo 


and  benefits  of  the  Gospel  decline  or  tail  to 
stand  b<<hind  the  great  missionary  activities 
of  Ciiristianity  in  order  to  reach  that  portion 
of  our  poor  humanity  who  are  still  "  halt 
devil  and  half  beast." 

There  are  also  others  who  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  began  by  giving  a  certain  small 
Bum  to  niissions  each  year,  who,  notwlth- 
Btanding  the  greater  progress  ot  the  world, 
its  larger  life,  its  greater  opportunities  and 


civilized  and  Christianized. 

What  then  shall  be  the  answer  of  tha 
Church  to  the  present  urgent,  all -important 
call  for  larger  gifts  for  the  cause  ot  mis- 
sions? Shall  we  be  humiliated  and  shamed 
by  l>eing  forced  to  call  a  linlt  In  the  forward 
march  ot  the  kingdom,  and  even  be  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  many  fields  be- 
cause the  gifts  for  missions  do  not  keep 
pace  with  opportunities  or  needs  ? 


FaithfvZness  of  a  Ckriatia/n  Chmaman, 
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Surely  Christians  will  show  themselves 
equal  to  this  larger  call  by  placing  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Lord  larger  gifts.  Let  there 
be  no  halting,  and  no  step  backward;  but, 
more  than  ever,  believing  in  the  Christ  and 
in  ourselves,  let  us  enter  the  new  century 
with  larger  confidence,  and  let  us  carry  into 
it  a  greater  spirit  of  generous  and  liberal 
giving. 

Columbus,  O. 


Faithfulness  of  a  Christian  Chinaman* 

IT  is  but  natural  to  expect  a  sifting  and 
a  falling  away  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Chinese  before  the  "proving"  fire,  but  the 
bright  instances  of  fidelity  move  one's  heart. 
One  old  man,  hung  up  by  the  thumbs  and 
toes,  was  beaten  with  300  strokes  to  make 
him  pay  300  taels.  The  mob,  becoming  con- 
vinced that  he  did  not  possess  the  money, 
to  "  save  its  face  "  demanded  that  he  recant 
his  Christianity.  Another  100  strokes  with 
the  bamboo  were  threatened  and  adminis- 
tered, but  never  a  sign  of  yielding.  He  held 
firmly  to  his  Saviour.  The  mob,  tiring  of 
it?  efforts,  cut  him  down  and  turned  to  loot- 
iag  the  house,  during  which  the  poor  vic- 
tim, all  but  dead,  crawled  off  unnoticed  to 
a  neighboring  friend's  house  and  so  escaped 
his  torturers.  Such  is  the  material  of  which 
many  of  the  Christians  are  made— rather, 
such  the  men  that  Christianity  makes.— 
Eev,  C.  E,  Patton,  of  CJiifim. 


A  Little  Problem  in  Arithmetio  for  Methodists. 

ACCORDING  to  t|io  g^OTernment  reports  the  in- 
come of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  isj\fly-flve  cents  a  day.  According  to  Dr. 
Carroll's  recent  statistics  there  are  in  this  country 
nearly  6,000,000  Methodists.  How  much  money  in 
tithes  do  the  Methodists  owe  God  for  the  year  1901  ? 
The  income  of  the  people  called  Methodists  is  $1,200,- 
000,000,  the  tithe  of  which  would  be  $120,000,000 ;  but 
all  will  agree  that  to  credit  the  Methodists  with 
$50,000,000  of  offerings  would  be  a  liberal  estimate. 
Of  this  large  number  nearly  3,000,000  belong  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  These  Methodist 
Episcopalians  are  making  a  magnificent  effort  to 
raise  a 

TWENTIETH  CENTCRT  OFFERING  OF  TWENTY 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS. 

They  have  been  widely  praised  for  their  enterprise 
and  for  what  is  called  a  colossal  undertaking.  But 
let  ns  see : 

Income  of  3,000,000  Methodist  Episcopalians  $600,000,000 
The  tithe  due  from  Methodist  Episcopalians  60.000,000 
Annual  offerings  of  Methodist  Episcopalians     24,000,000 

Amount  due  on  basis  of  tithing $36,000,000 


Bishop  McCabe  vehemently  declares  that  we  Meth- 
odists are  robbing  God  each  year  of  $86,000,000. 
Alas  I  \B  It  such  a  great  thing  after  all  to  give  $20,000,- 
000.  If  we  succeed  it  will  be  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a 
thank  offering,  for  the  thank  offerings  were  in  ad- 
dition to  the  tithe.  It  is  plain  that  if  we  showed  our 
appreciation  of  our  religion  as  liberally  as  a  devout 
Jew  of  ancient  time  our  Twentieth  Century  Offer- 
ings for  this  year  would  reach  the  magnificent  sum 
of 

EIOHTT  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS. 

Let  US  imagine  a  case.  Suppose  a  faithful  Jew 
had  become  a  convert  to  Christianity.  As  a  Jew  he 
was  accustomed  to  paying  his  tithe.  When  on  that 
first  Sabbath  after  his  conversion  he  assembled  with 
the  Christians  and  brought  his  offering  to  God,  can 
anyone  believe  that  this  converted  Jew  would  at- 
tempt to  justify  himself  in  giving  less  than  he  had 
given  when  he  was  a  Jew  ?  Would  not  his  natural 
impulse  be  to  add  as  much  more  to  his  offering  as 
he  felt  the  new  religion  to  be  more  valuable  to  him 
than  the  old?  Certainly  he  would  not  give  less 
when  his  blessings  were  more  I 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  our  loss  of  vitality  and 
our  failure  in  evangelistic  work ;  in  robbing  God  we 
are  cheating  ourselves.  The  secret  of  life  is  in  giv- 
ing. We  are  taking  the  Lord^s  tenth  and  spending 
it  in  luxuries ;  secularism  is  stealing  into  hearts  and 
homes  because  self-denial  among  many  people  is  a 
lost  art.  Our  bishops  in  their  annual  address  nearly 
a  year  ago  urged  the  clergy  to  preach  on  tithing, 
and  our  people  to  study  their  duty  in  this  direction. 
"  Where  your  treasure  is  there  will  your  hearts  be 
also"  (Matt.  6.  21). 

Holiness  in  living,  simplicity  in  believing,  zeal  in 
working,  all  follow  when  there  is  generosity  in  giv- 
ing! 

O,  what  sublime  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
shall  surely  be  ours  if  we  /adopt  God's  standard  of 
giving  1  His  promises  never  fail ;  they  are  more  se- 
cure than  the  foundations  of  the  earth  !  There  is  an 
evolution  of  the  good !  God  m  Christ  shall  some 
day  universally  reign,  but  God's  own  people  are 
postponing  that  glad  day  by  withholding  their  offer- 
ings of  money  and  love. 

Let  us  put  God  to  the  test.  He  has  promised 
*'  1  will  open  the  windows  of  heaven  and  pour  you 
out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough 
to  receive  it." 

With  a  simultaneous  shout  of  triumph  let  us  as  a 
great  Church  cast  the  full  quota  of  our  long-delayed 
offerings  into  the  treasury  of  God,  and  bring  about 
in  this  materialistic  age  such  a  burst  of  supernatural 
revelation  and  power  as  shall  rebuke  unbelief  for- 
ever, and  shall  realize  our  prayer  that  nations  shall 
be  bom  in  a  d&y. —  (ThnrUs  Edward  Locke^  D.D.,  in 
Tithing  as  a  Christian  Duty. 


Christianity  teaches  us  to  say,  "What  seems 
thine  is  not  thine,  what  seems  mine  is  not  mine; 
whatever  thou  hast  belongs  to  God,  and  whatever  I 
have  belongs  to  God ;  you  and  I  must  use  what  we 
have  according  to  God*s  will."— Z>r.  H.  W.  Dale. 


Pacific  Japmieae  Methodi«t  £j>i8copal  Miaaior. 
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N  1877  tbr««  young  man  were  baptized  by  OlU 

Gibson.    One  of  them  was  named  Kanicbl  Mi- 
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TflTslon,  anrt  occnpkii  rooms  In  the  basement  fit  Ihu 

Chinese  MIkbIou  buil'tliiE,  paylDK  rent  fur  same.  Here 

they  remained  until  the  plapc  became  too  wnall,  so 

they  swarmed  Into  a  large  house 

next  door.    This 

occurred  In  April,  1886.  Soon  after  this  ihc  present 
superintendent  arrived  from  Japan  and  assunitd 
charge.  At  the  session  nl  the  California  Conference 
in  September,  1HS6,  the  mission  was  separated  fri>m 
the  Chinese  and  beijan  its  Independent  existence 
In  the  name  year  thti  chapel  and  parsonugc  of  Cen- 
tral Church  was  leased,  enlarged,  and  itiled  up  for 
our  use.  Hero  the  mission  had  its  center  for  sctcu 
years.  As  this  was  a  temporary  home,  the  ChrlstiiinK 
gathered  their  money,  and,  obtaining  help  from  the 
Church  Extension  Society,  purchased  the  present 
lot  and  building,  laso  Piiie  Street.  They  moved  the 
building  to  the  rear,  made  it  Into  a  dormitory,  and 
erected  a  two-story  church  hulUilng,  This  occurred 
tn  IMtB-IM.  The  mission  owes  a  great  debt  to  our 
noble  Church  Extension  Society  for  a  donation  of 
»6,0(»  and  a  loan  of  (T,000,  thna  making  il  possible 
to  house  our  Japanese  brethren  and  give  them  a 
center  (or  wide  aud  efficacious  effort  to  ttospcllze 
the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  Hawaii. 
BylSWI  the  Mission  had  sent  om  ao  many  vigorfius 
branches  that  Bishop  Andrews,  after  a  study  of  the 
situation,  took  a  bold  step  and  formed  these  into  a 
presiding  elder's  district.  Including  In  Its  territory 
the  Paciflc  coast  and  our  "newest  possessions," 
Hawaii  .Vei. 

Under  the  new  organization,  the  Increase  in 
charges,  preachers,  evangelists,  and  teachers  multi- 
plied rapidly  and  reache<I  such  BToporllona  that  it 
was  deemed  wise  to  ask  the  (Jcncral  Conference  for 
on  enabling  act  to  form  the  Paclflt-  Japanese  Mis- 
sion. This  having  l>een  done.  Bishop  Hamillon  »r- 
■canlzed  the  Mission  at  Paciflc  Grove,  Cal.,  Septem- 


ber 13,  190O,  and  appointed  Rev.  M.  C.  Hftrrit,  D.D., 
Buperlulendent,  aud  Rev.  G.  L.  Pearaon,  of  Hotio- 
Inlu,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  HawaitaD  DIsUlaL 

Thb  Work  in  IIoNOLUtt:. 

Une  year  ago  tJie  Japanese  in  Uonoluln  celebrated 
the  freedom  of  their  property  from  debt.  Tbef 
burned  the  mortgage  amid  great  rejoicing-  Only  a 
few  months  after  this  the  church  and  parsonaBe 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  members  also  lost  all 
their  goods. 

There  are  many  noble  Christian  men  In  Hawaii. 
They  have  helped  our  missions  liberally.  A  prlnee 
among  them  is  Senator  Watcrliouse,  a  patriot  and  ■ 
Christian  of  the  best  type.  He  pilled  oor  bomelaw 
Christians  and  promptly  and  generously  came  to 
their  assistance,  giving  them  a  house  for  wotstalp 
and  a  cottage  for  the  preachers.  On  this  BcoaoBt 
Iho  good  work  went  on  wUhoul  a  halt. 

During  Ilic  many  weeks  u{  quarantine,  wlien  thon- 
BaniiB  wiTc  abut  up  in  a  district,  our  force  of  wock- 
ers  were  given  passes  and  assisted  the  anthorltlea  in 
keeping  order,  and  all  this  time  industriously  dis- 
tributed IraclB,  reinforced  by  personal  efTorL  Tlie 
people  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  a  large  hospltalily  for  the  Gospel  waa 
created  in  their  hearts.  Tlie  govemtnent.  It  Is 
hoped,  will  pay  for  the  property  destroyed ;  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  authorities.  Larger  build- 
ings, lietter  suited  to  tlie  needs  of  tlie  place,  will 
surely  be  erected  soon.  These  afflicted  Cbristtau 
coitceled  for  the  Church  benevolenecs  tl64,  and  gare 
in  addition  large  sums  lor  pastoral  support  and 
church  building.  At  liana,  the  native  ChrtsUalia 
leased  land  and  built  a  church  costing  V400,  and 
paid  for  it— not  a  dollar  of  debt.  Th«ae  memtMrs 
work  for  (15  [icr  month  and  board  themselvee. 

The  plague  greatly  crippled  the  English  Church  in 
Honolulu  financially,  still  it  lias  made  a  splendid 
showing  financially  and  spiritually.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  Church  benevolences  of  1150,  they  gave 
llbernlly  lo  tlie  Japanese  after  the  fire  and  during 
the  quarantine.  The  debt  of  fH.OOO  still  remaltm  on 
the  lot,  but  a  debt  annihilation  committee  baa  been 
formed,  and  the  debt  muBl  go, 

Brollier  Pcarscm  and  tanilly  are  deeply  beloved  by 
the  churfh  and  commnnity.  They  have  done  great 
good  in  that  growing  city  of  Ilonoluln,  now  M,000 
strong. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  has 
undertaken  the  work  among  women  and  chlMren 
with  enthusiasm.  Miss  Hoihrook  and  HIas  Bado 
have  made  a  good  iH-glnnlng. 

Now  that  Ilic  women  of  this  noble  society  have 
taken  hold  o(  the  problem,  we  may  eonHdently 
antlctpate  vigorous  expanding  effort.  May  heaven 
bless  this  society  which  blesses  the  thousanda,  tn 
Christ's  name,  of  many  tongues. 

P*ciFtc  CoisT  District. 
Being  pilgrims  and  siraogers  In  Amerloa,  meat 
of  the  churches  are  content  to  bo  tffiianta ;  onljr 
two  have  properly  on  tlie  coast,  namely.  Ban  Fran- 
cisco and  Vacavllle.     Since   the   erection   or   thf 
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obnrch  and  dormitory  in  San  Franoisco  in  1994, 
the  ooDgregation  has  paid  the  gas  and  water  bills 
and  all  repairs,  and  most  of  the  time  has  supported 
two  preachers  and  one  business  manager.  Last 
antnmn,  during  my  absence,  the  San  Francisco 
church  had  a  new  cement  wall  built,  walks  laid,  and 
the  church  and  dormitory  painted,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$500,  and  all  paid  for  promptly.  This  liberal  church 
gave  also  for  the  Conference  collections  $150. 

Vacaville  Church  during  the  year  paid  the  last 
dollar  due  on  their  property,  and  made  improve- 
ments within  and  without,  adding  very  much  to  the 
comfort  and  appearance  of  their  church  home.  It 
Is  the  model  church  of  the  district.  Their  beloved 
pastor  returned  to  Japan  in  September,  but  they 
showed  their  gratitude  by  giving  him  $150  in  addi- 
tion to  every  cent  of  his  salary.  Let  it  be  added 
that  this  little  company  of  believers  have  received 
no  aid  in  this  enterprise,  but  out  of  their  own  earn- 
ings have  paid  for  their  church,  which  is  to  them  a 
**  sweet  home." 

Another  inspiring  chapter  is  to  be  written  about 
Riverside.  Mr.  Yamozaiti,  the  leader  of  the  Japa- 
nese company  of  believers,  succeeded  in  raising  $500 
in  cash  and  subscriptions  for  their  church  home. 
Mrs.  Snell,  the  mother  of  the  Mission,  added  to  this 
$300  in  cash,  collected  from  American  friends. 
Already,  a  lot  has  been  purchased,  and  a  church, 
school,  and  dormitory  will  be  erected  at  once. 
Many  have  been  converted  and  baptized,  and  the 
Japanese  have  all  felt  the  blessed  influence  of  this 
mission.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spauld- 
ing,  and  others  deserve  special  mention  for  all  of 
this  good  work. 

The  hunger  for  English  and  all  that  goes  with  it 
continues.  Language  schools  are  maintained  at  all 
the  missions.  The  chief  of  these  is  t^ie  Anglo-Japa- 
nese Training  School  of  San  Francisco.  The  school 
year  ended  in  May,  and  five  were  graduated  from  the 
three  years*  course.  The  average  attendance  had 
been  121  for  the  year.  Sessions  were  held  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening,  dail>'.  About  500  pupils  in 
all  have  been  enrolled  in  our  various  schools,  each 
pupil  paying  tuition.  For  all  these  schools  the 
Mission  makes  a  grant  of  only  $800. 

The  teaching  force  is  as  follows :  Rev.  Yoshi  Suke 
Socon,  principal ;  Y.  Nakatsaka,  S.  Imai,  Mrs. 
Mcintosh,  Dr.  Mcintosh,  and  Mrs.  Davis,  of  Grace 
Church,  gave  instruction  in  English.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  I  will  mention  here  Mrs.  Mann,  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  is  not  only  a  teacher,  but  has  charge 
of,  and  indeed  gives  all  her  time  to,  the  Mission, 
and  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Japanese  community 
in  that  city. 

In  Portland,Ore.,  also  a  good  school  is  conducted. 
Mrs.  Bushing,  the  widow  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bushing,  is  a 
faithful  teacher  and  tried  friend  of  the  Christians. 
She  mothers  the  young  men. 

For  six  years  we  have  published  The  Gkul  TiOinf/s, 
a  monthly  magazine.  It  is  supported  by  the  churches 
and  missions  and  is  much  prized.  It  is  of  i?reut 
value  as.  a  bond  of  union  and  a  teacher  of  Chri.stian 
doctrines.  Brother  Socon  has  conducted  it  with 
ability.  We  have  purchased  a  press  and  ordered 
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type  from  Japan,  and,  by  the  first  of  .January,  1901, 
will  be  in  a  position  to  print  our  magazine,  and 
millions  of  pages  for  distribution  among  the  Japa- 
nese. Brother  Socon  is  a  practical  printer,  and  just 
the  man  to  get  this  new  enterprise  in  motion. 
<  Of  our  preachers  and  teachers  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  individually,  save  in  exceptional  cases.  It  is 
proper  to  say  of  them,  as  a  body,  that  they  are  loyal 
to  Christ,  to  our  Methodist  teaching  and  practice, 
and  heroic  in  their  self-sacrifice.  Their  stipends  are 
small,  too  small— not  sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe 
them.  Temptations  come,  and  occasionally  one 
weakens,  but  most  of  them  are  faithful  to  the  end. 
They  do  the  hard  work,  making  the  duties  of  the 
superintendent  comparatively  easy. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  our  members  receive  due 
credit  for  their  liberal  support  of  the  pastors  aud  all 
Church  benevolences.  Some  of  them  fall  by  the 
wayside,  through  many  hard  trials ;  but  as  a  body, 
under  peculiar  conditions,  they  maintain  their  integ- 
rity and  grow  iu  the  graces  of  the  Spirit. 

Many  hundreds  of  our  converts  have  returned, 
of  the  nearly  two  thousand  who  have  been  baptized, 
and  settled  mostly  in  the  central  and  southern  parts 
of  Japan,  the  regions  from  which  they  came.  Rev. 
T.  Sunamoto,  who  became  a  convert  and  a  preacher 
in  1880,  in  San  Francisco,  is  now  stationed  in  Hiro- 
shima, and  makes  it  his  chief  business  to  meet  those 
who  return  and  care  for  them.  He  has  had  much 
success  thus  far.  Many  workers  have  gone  forth 
whose  names  are  worthy  of  record  :  K.  Miyoma,  S. 
Ogata,  T.  Ukai,  T.  Hasegawa,  M.  Mitami,  S.  Furu- 
sawa,  T.  Fujiwara,  T.  Morlmoto,  K.  Kimura,  all  of 
the  Japan  Conferences.  In  addition  K.  Ishizaka, 
T.  Nakamura,  and  T.  Ikeda,  who  rendered  us  good 
service  for  years,  have  returned  home  again  for  work. 

Many  preachers  desire  to  come  to  America  to 
learn  in  our  seminaries  and  observe  the  spirit  and 
activities  of  Christianity.  Invariably  this  proves  a 
great  blessing  to  them  and  the  churches  of  Japan. 
Among  those  returning  this  year  is  T.  Morimoto, 
who  was  converted  in  Portland  ten  years  ago.  He 
soon  began  to  work,  giving  himself  to  the  Lord  for 
life  service.  His  labors  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
have  been  richly  blessed,  and  we  regretfully  bade 
him  good-bye. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1900,  nearly  13,000 
Japanese  arrived  in  California,  and  were  distributed 
over  the  entire  coast.  It  is  probable  the  entire 
population  is  near  35,000.  They  are  young,  sturdy 
men,  for  the  most  part,  of  industrious  habits  and 
free  from  vice.  The  total  amount  of  crime  is  rela- 
lively  small.  Gambling  and  drinking  are  the  worst 
vices  among  them.  As  laborers  they  are  in  great 
demand,  being  quick  to  learn  and  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  conditions.  Their  labor  adds  largely 
to  the  wealth  of  these  coast  States. 

The  merchant  and  student  class  grows  also,  but 
not  so  fast,  and  these  are  more  permanent.  Around 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  many  hundreds  are  pur 
suing  their  studies  in  the  universities,  collecros,  high 
schools,  and  professional  schools.  They  meet  with 
genen>us  hospitality  from  all  educators,  and  keenly 
appreciate  the  privileges  afforded. 
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During  the  spring  of  1900  a  political  agitation  was 
excited  by  the  daily  press,  having  for  its  object  the 
restriction  of  laborers.  At  this  juncture  the  Japa- 
nese goTernment  interposed  and  stopped  the  further 
emigration  of  the  laborers.  This  action  occasioned 
great  surprise  and  at  once  allayed  all  agitation. 

From  the  beginning  the  duty  has  been  laid  upon 
Methodists  to  evangelize  the  Japanese  on  the  coast. 
From  San  Francisco,  the  parent  stock,  branches  have 
been  sent  out  over  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  British  Columbia.  In  San  Francisco  the  Presby- 
terian and  Episcopal  Churches  have  each  a  mission. 
Outside  of  this  city  our  Church  alone  operates,  save 
in  Salinas,  Cal. 

To  have  and  to  hold  what  we  have  taken,  and 
occupy  new  places,  we  must  have  men  and  money. 

In  conclusion  I  submit  some  of  the  tabulated  re- 
aults  for  the  past  few  years : 
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Number  of  baptisms  from  1877  to  1900 1,733 

1886  to  1900 1,663 

1898  to  1900 1,464 

For  Church  benevolences  for  seven  years. . . .  |3,901 

Home  Missions 1,550 

Self-support 61,800 


Appointmbnts  for  1901. 
m.  0.  harris,  superintendent. 


$57,251 


Pacipic  Coast  District.— M.  C.  Harris,  P.  E. 
Fresno,  Genshiohi  Tsumda.  Los  Angeles,  Morizo 
Toshida.  Oakland,  C.  Nakamnra.  Portland,  S.  Ku- 
gimyya,  supply.  Riverside,  T.  Yamazaki,  supply. 
Sacramento,  Yo  Taro  Kudo.  San  Francisco,  Kyu- 
goro  Obata.  San  Jos^,  Moto  Akazawa,  supply. 
Stockton,  to  be  supplied.  Vacaville,  Kotara  Ka- 
wasi.  Watsonville,  T.  Saljo,  supply.  Anglo-Japa- 
nese Training  School,  Yoshi  Suke  Sacon,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Hawaiian  District.— G.  L.  Pearson,  P.  E.  Hono- 
lulu :  English,  G.  L.  Pearson ;  Japanese,  Hokashlchl 
Kihara.  Hana,  S.  Imai,  supply.  Hilo,  to  be  sup< 
plied.  Kula,  T.  Gomi,  supply.  Lahalma,  Elsaku 
Tokimasa.  VValpahu  and  Aiea,  Taihei  Takahashl. 
Zenjlro  Ilirota,  Harutashi  Kawasumi,  and  Sayeno- 
shln  Kawashlma  left  without  appointment  to  attend 
school.  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society :  Miss 
Ella  J.  Holbrook,  deaconess ;  Miss  S.  Sudo  and  Mrs. 
Takahashl,  evangelists. 


The  Work  of  Missionaries  in  Ohina, 

BY  GRIFFITH  JOUX,   D.D.,  OF  HANKOW. 

T  DO  not  think  it  necessary  to  defend  the  mlsslon- 
•'-  arles  at  length  against  the  many  false  and  vul- 
gar charges  brought  against  them  these  days.  But 
there  is  one  question  which  I  have  often  put  to  my- 
self— namely,  "  Wliat  would  have  been  the  Chinese 
impression  of  the  Intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  West  had  the  Chinese  people  never  seen  a 
Christian  missionary,  never  heard  a  Christian  ser- 
mon, and  never  read  a  Christian  book  ? " 
The  missionaries  in  China  represent  all   that  is 


highest  and  best  in  the  religions  and  social  life 
of  Christendom,  and  as  such  they  are  respected 
more  highly  by  the  people  than  any  other  class  of 
foreigners.  They  have  among  the  people  tens  of 
thousands  of  genuine  friends,  among  whom  there 
are  multitudes  who  would,  in  times  of  danger,  lay 
down  their  lives  In  their  defense.  Of  what  class  of 
foreigners  in  China  could  this  be  said  t 

Other  foreigners  are  here  for  their  own  ends — their 
own  selfish  purposes — and  the  Chinese  know  it  only 
too  well.  The  missionaries  are  here  for  the  c^od  of 
China,  and  the  Chinese  are  not  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  fact.  Speaking  of  the  Protestant  missionary, 
I  can  say  emphatically  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
do  not  hate  the  missionary,  and  the  longer  he  lives 
among  them  the  more  friendly  they  become.  I  have 
lived  at  this  center  nearly  forty  years  and  have 
traveled  extensively  over  these  provinces,  and  I  find 
that  the  people,  instead  of  becoming  less  friendly  as 
the  years  roll  on,  become  more  and  more  friendly 
every  day.  They  are  far  more  friendly  now  than 
they  were  forty  years  ago,  and  traveling  among 
them  is  far  safer  and  more  pleasant. 

The  fact  is  the  missionaries  are  emphatically  the 
friends  of  the  people,  and  the  people  are  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  fact  every  day. 
The  missionaries  are  more  than  religious  teachers ; 
they  are  benefactors  of  the  people  in  every  sense  of 
the  term.  The  poor  are  taught  in  their  schools,  the 
sick  are  healed  in  their  hospitals,  and  the  helpless 
are  helped  by  them  in  manifold  ways.  The  Chinese 
are  indebted  to  them,  not  only  for  their  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  religion,  but  also  for  nearly  all  the 
scientific  knowledge  they  can  boast  of. 

They  are  earnest,  hard-working  men,  who  are  try- 
ing in  every  possible  way  to  pour  into  this  dark  land 
the  light  of  truth.  So  far  from  going  about  insult- 
ing and  injuring  the  people,  their  one  aim  in  life  is 
to  benefit  them  in  every  possible  way.  Taking  the 
missionaries  all  in  all,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  a  class  of  men  more  earnest,  more 
hard-working,  or  more  devoted  to  their  life-purpose. 
They  are  not  perfect  men,  but  they  are  true  men, 
and  they  love  China.  Tliey  love  China  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  their  one  ambition  Is  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  her  people. 


Bring  to  Christ  your  loaves  and  fishes, 
Though  they  be  both  few  and  small ; 

He  will  use  the  weakest  vessels- 
Give  to  him  your  little  all. 

Do  you  ask  how  many  thousands 
Can  be  fed  with  food  so  slim  ? 

Listen  to  the  Master's  blessing — 
Leave  the  miracle  to  liim  ! 

Christian  worker,  looking  forward 

To  the  rlpene<l  harvest  field. 
Does  the  task  seem  great  before  you  ? 

Think  how  rich  will  be  the  yield  1 
Bravely  enter  with  your  Master, 

Though  the  prospect  may  seem  dim ; 
Preach  the  word  with  holy  fervor — 

Leave  the  mirade  to  him  ! 


(35) 
THE  EPVORTH  LEAGUE  AND  MISSIONS. 

GeDeral  Ittlstloiinry  CommltU'e:  S.  Earl  Tajtor,  Witlliiiu  1.  Haven.  Cliarit;!  V.  VkKrpy. 

KiBnomuT  Progresa  in  tha  Epworth  League.      ''"  anything  wiihin  iheir  power  to  axaku  ii  posaibio 

„„  „    _,„,   _,„,„„.  (or  tho  Studeat  WlunWers  to  be  sent. 


B&   the   tnitialonur)-   catupBign   of    the   Epworth 
iMtgae   at   tbts  lime  eiilargps  Us  eoope  and 
e  ImraedlHtely  nnder  llie  direction  ot  the 
MisBionarj-   So- 


I  tbeli 


Chiirthltseoms 
ntUiig  that  a 
general  snrTpy 
be  made  ot  tlip 

pushed  during 
IhspasttwoaU'l 
otieliBltyeBrBof 
lis  bifllory. 

C*MF*10N, 

The  mlssiOD- 
iiry  pumpaiKO 
In  the  Epworlb 
LeHRue  nt  Ihc 
Method  iBl  Epls- 

hmJllB  origin  In 

of   IWB,  when,  under  the  dlrcclion  of 
■.  W.  I.  Haven,  D.D.,  First  General  Vice  Presi- 
it  or  ihe  Epworth  League,  a  call  was  issiicl  for 
Btndeuta  who  would  give  9  month  or  more  ot 
their  time,  without  salary,  to  the  vlBilatloD  ot  Ep- 
worth Leagues  and  to  the  organlxaliotl  ot  mUslnnnr}' 
work  among  young  people.    The  eall  waa   hnsed 
upon  ttirec  (acts  that  stood  oat  promlneally  before 
Church : 
1.  The  unquestioned  need  ot   the   mlaslon  fields 
~  ot  tb«  MlaBlonur;  Botrd  tor  tt  more  inlcltiguut, 
il,  financial  Bupjiort  from  the  Church  meiii- 
ThlB  need  waa  especially  felt  In  l««  b.- 
leeof  the  debt  which  at  that  lime  burdened  tbc 
lonary  Society. 
S,  The  almost  unlimited  possibilities  latent  lu  Iho 
l,T90i000  of  Epwortb  Leaguers  who,  ibongh  not  lu  a 
poElIioD  to   contribute   directly  to  the  mlBalonnrj- 
treaanrr  to  any  large  extent,  were  none  the  less  a 
most  promising  field  for  an  cducatlona)  campaign 
that  would  arouse  their  Interest  In  the  mlaslonary 
cause,  enlist  Ihelr  prayers,  and  Instill  principles  of 
Christian  ale  wardship. 

S.  There  were  In  the  Methodist  colleges  at  that  time 
B  large  number  ot  Student  Volunteers  who  wore  plan- 
ning to  go  as  torelgu  miMlonarles  under  our  Board 
but  who  could  not  be  scut  until  the  Churcb  was 
brought  to  a  better  support  ot  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety. In  addition  to  thuso  Student  Volnnteers 
there  were  others  who,  though  they  did  not  (eel 
called  to  go,  were  willing  to  give  their  time  and  to 


■Mr.  Taylor  Is  Field  Secretary  tij  the  Missloi 
1v  111  AhAnm  fif  Yoimff  Peonle^»  Wiirh.  and  C\ 


....  and  Chairman 
e  of  the  E|iwi>rth 


Pus  or  THE  C*HP4ICN'. 

Tbe  plan  ot  the  catupali^n  ot  18SS  was  to  chooso 
from  the  Student  Volunteers  and  other  MolliodlBt 
students  those  who  were  best  qualiDed  tor  the 
work  and  to  comniisiilon  them  as  student  mission- 
ury  campaigners  to  visit  the  Epworth  League  vlioii- 
ters  and  uraanize  a  permanent  missionary  worlc  In 
each  cliBpicr  vlslTed.  The  students  were  ashed  to 
devote  not  less  than  one  mouth's  time  to  tlio  work, 
wtthom  sulary  or  compensation.  Their  acltiid  trav- 
eling expenses  were  lo  he  paid  by  the  Leagues  vis- 
ited. Mr.  Flelohor  9.  llrooktnan  (uow  in  China),  one 
o(  Ihe  most  gifted  and  devoted  seereiarlea  ot  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement,  was  asked  to  visit  the 
Methodist  uoUcges  and  to  choose  and  train  the  cam- 
paigners (or  the  first  summer's  work.  Mr,  Willis 
W.  Cooper  was  Ihe  efBclent  business  manager  and 
Iho  moving  spirit  of  tbe  campaign.  3tiich  of  the 
early  success  ot  Ihe  campaign  is  dne,  under  God,  to 
the  efforts  of  these  men, 

PCHPOSK   or   THE   CaSIPAIDK. 

The  methods  of  work  in  tbe  campaign  have  been 
mainly  educational.  Each  campaigner.  In  addition 
to  his  public  address,  has  been  instructed  to  carry 
out  the  following  plans ; 

1.  To  secure  the  appointment  ot  a  Missionary 
Committee  In  every  chapter  visited. 

a.  To  have  a  conference  with  this  committee,  giv- 
ing them  all  possible  help  and  assisting  them  in 
planning  their  work  tor  the  year.  (Fur  this  work 
there  has  beeu  prepared  a  small  cloili-bound  manual 
of  Leugue  missionary  methods  known  as  The  Jfm- 
rmnarti  Sjulu  i^the  ^neorth  Wht<i.) 

8.  To  sell  in  tbe  I.ea8ue  where  [HMaihle  a  mlaslou- 
ory  librarj'. 

4.  To  make  arrangements  tor  Iho  clrciilutlou  of 
the  books  ot  this  library  among  the  League  mum- 
bers  by  the  Missionary  Couimltlee. 

5.  To  secure  tlie  orgaaixatlou  ot  n  mission  sludr 

|j.  To  help  the  committee  to  plan  tor  themonUily 
n^salonary  meetiUKs  In  the  Leniene. 

T.  ToeocourBgoaud,l(in  harmony  with  the  wishes 
ot  tho  pastor,  to  lake  pledges  for  systematlu  mis- 
sionary giving  for  missions,  the  money  lo  uro  Into 
the  pastor's  hands  and  ihrongh  the  regular  Church 
channels. 

TnE   WOBK  ACmUPLIHHED. 

A  large  number  of  the  campaigners  have  negleiitcd 
to  send  in  final  reports  of  their  work,  and  many 
others  have  failed  to  keep  a  deSuUe  doily  record,  and 
consequenlly  report  only  In  general  terms,  without 
giving  figures.  All  such  are  entirely  Ignored  In  ttie 
statistical  tabli's  ot  Ibc  campaign.  Could  (he  Indefi- 
nite and  mlsHlug  reports  be  satisfactorily  added, 
they  would  mateHally  increase  tho  statistical  show- 
lug. 
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Missionary  Progress  in  the  Epworth  League, 


GBNBRAX.  SUHM1.BY. 

A  summary  of  the  reports  of  262  workers  shows 
that  they  come  from  30  colleges,  have  worked  in 
25  States,  have  visited  1,592  churches,  and  have  ad- 
dressed 154,060  people.  The  following  features  of 
the  campaign  are  worthy  of  note  : 

Missionary  Committbes, 

In  the  1 J03  Leagues  that  have  been  visited  there 
were  found  at  the  time  of  the  campaigners*  arrival 
only  69  missionary  committees;  913  missionary 
committees  were  organized  by  campaigners.  Not 
only  were  the«e  committees  organized,  but  in  con- 
ference with  the  campaigner  they  were  given  prac- 
tical plans  and  methods  of  work,  and  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  campaign  office  indicates  that  roost  of 
these  committees  have  since  been  working  with  in- 
creasinf?  effectiveness  along  lines  proposed  in  Tfie 
Miss\<ynary  Spoke  of  the  KpimrUi  Whid. 

MissioNAKY  Libraries. 

Only  twenty  of  the  Leagues  visited  possessed  mis- 
sionary books  of  any  sort  before  the  campaigners^ 
visit.  To  create  a  demand  for  the  best  possible 
missionary  literature,  the  Student  Missionary  Cam- 
paign Library  was  published  at  a  popular  price  and 
at  considerable  financial  risk  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cooper. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  library  has  been  sold  in 
other  than  Methodist  churches,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  how  many  sets  of  the  library  have  been  placed 
in  Epworth  Leagues,  but  doubtless  about  two 
thirds  of  the  entire  output  have  been  so  placed. 

There  have  been  sold  of  the  library  nearly  3,000 
sets,  aggregating  48,000  volumes. 

Mission  Study  Class. 

In  the  Leagues  visited  by  campaigners,  16  mission 
study  classes  were  found  to  have  been  organized 
previous  to  1898.  During  the  three  summers  397 
classes  have  been  organized  by  campaigners. 

For  the  first  winter,  189S-99,  the  Picket  Line  of 
Mhaions  was  issued  as  the  text-book.  For  the 
winter  of  1899-1900,  Bishop  Foss  wrote  the  text-book, 
jFyom  t?ie  Ilimalaycui  to  the  Equator.  For  this  year, 
1900-1901,  the  text-book  \sDiJwn  on  the  IIUls  of  Tamj^ 
written  by  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  Educational  Sec- 
retary of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  this  year  to  secure 
a  much  larger  number  of  classes  and  a  more  effect- 
ive work  than  in  the  previous  years. 

Monthly  Missionary  Meeting. 

One  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  campaigner 
has  been  to  arrange  for  monthly  missionary  meet- 
ings in  the  Epworth  Leagues  wherever  possible.  For 
the  assistance  of  the  Missionary  Committee,  outlines 
for  these  meetings  have  been  furnished  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Epworth  Jferahl.  A  distinct  advance  step 
has  been  recently  made  in  that  the  Epworth  League 
officials  have  placed  a  supplementary  missionary 
topic  on  the  regular  topic  card  once  a  month.  The 
League  Is  to  begin  using  these  topics  January,  1901. 
An  outline  for  the  monthly  missionary  meeting  is  to 

■5  furnij«hed  to  the  Epworth  llerald  in  connection 
th  each  topic. 


8T8TBMATIC  GiVlMO. 

While  the  campaign  does  not  place  its  main  stress 
on  missionary  giving  it  does  ask  its  workers  to  en- 
courage systematic  giving,  rather  than  the  usual 
haphazard  once-a-year  method.  Reports  show  that 
nearly  five  hundred  Epworth  League  chapters  have 
thus  been  led  to  adopt  some  specific  method  of  sys- 
tematic giving  to  missions.  The  plan  is  usually  to 
receive  a  contribution  of  a  certain  number  of  cents 
each  week  from  such  members  as  desire  to  adopt  the 
plan.  It  is  distinctly  tinderatood  and  emphasized 
that  all  money  is  to  go  through  the  regular  Church 
channels. 

Development  op  a  Missionary  Pastorate. 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  mis- 
sionary cause  from  the  c&mpaign  is  the  reflux  in- 
fluence it  exerts  by  intensifying  the  missionary 
zeal  of  the  campaigner.  Whether  the  campaigners 
offer  themselves  for  missionary  service  or  not,  they 
as  future  pastors  and  leaders  cannot  but  have  a 
more  lively  and  helpful  interest  in  the  missionltry 
cause  as  a  result  of  the  preparation  for  and  experi- 
ence in  the  summer  campaign  work. 

Publications. 

In  addition  to  the  campaign  librar}*.  The  MistUmaty 
Spoke  qf  the  Epworth  WheA,  and  the  mission  study 
text-books,  there  have  been  numerous  small  publi- 
cations by  the  Campaign  during  the  past  three  years. 
The  Campaign  Xews  Letter  has  been  issued  about 
once  in  two  weeks  during  the  summer  months.  A 
manual  of  instructions  to  campaigners  and  pam- 
phlets outlining  t^e  plan  of  the  campaign  have  been 
issued  during  each  summer.  Suggestions  for  dis- 
trict and  local  missionary  committees,  a  leaflet  on 
the  use  of  the  missionary  campaign  librar>%  and  a 
number  of  other  lesser  leaflets  and  circulars  have 
been  issued  in  connection  with  the  work. 

Editorial  Work. 

Occasional  copy  has  been  furnished  to  the  col- 
umns of  the  principal  Church  papere.  The  Epicorth 
Herald  has  kindly  offered  regular  space  to  be  occu- 
pied with  plans  and  methods  of  missionary  work  in 
the  Epworth  League.  A  liberal  allowance  of  spac« 
has  also  recently  lx«n  granted  to  the  work  in  the 
World-  Wide  Missions,  Go;*PEL  IN  All  Lands,  and 
other  Church  periodicals. 

District  Conventions. 

Early  in  the  summer  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  district  Epworth  Leiigues  urging  the  im- 
portance of  giving  missions  a  proper  place  on  their 
convention  programs.  The  response  was  most 
gratifying.  At  the  request  of  these  presidents  the 
Campaign  has  furnished  si^eakcrs  to  about  fjHy  con- 
ventions and  assemblies  during  tiie  summer.  The 
aim  in  each  case  was  to  secure  a  definite  organiza- 
tion of  the  missionary  work  of  the  League  rather 
than  to  create  a  mere  passing  enthusiasm.  To  this 
end,  in  addition  to  the  public  addresses,  schools  of 
methods  were  usually  conducted  where  practical 
plans  of  missionary  work  could  be  discussed  with 


Missionary  Socials. 
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the  delegates.    Dr.  John  F.  Goucher,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
has  rendered  valuable  asftistanoe  at   some  of   the 
jnore  important  Epworth  Lea^e  assemblies  in  the 
West. 

Some  special  work  was  also  done  in  connection 
with  the  Indianapolis  Convention  in  July,  1899,  and 
a  similar  work  planned  for  at  the  San  Francisco 
Convention  in  1901. 

District  Missionary  Committee. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1899  it  became  apparent 
that  if  permanency  was  to  be  secured  in  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  League  there  must  be  some 
form  of  permanent  supervision  of  the  work  of  the 
local  chapters. 

For  this  purpose  campaigners  were  instructed  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  missionary  committees  in 
the  district  Epworth  Leagues.  These  committees 
were  as  far  as  possible  to  be  personally  interviewed 
by  the  campaigner  and  kept  in  close  touch  with  his 
work  during  the  summer,  so  that  upon  his  depart- 
ure they  might  be  in  position  to  take  up  his  work 
and  to  foster  and  extend  it  throughout  the  district. 
A  printed  outline  of  the  work  of  these  committees  has 
been  prepared,  which  provides  for  the  division  of  the 
chapters  of  the  districts  into  groups,  with  a  member 
of  the  district  committee  in  charge  of  each  group. 
A  system  of  reports  has  also  been  arranged  whereby 
the  missionary  work  of  each  chapter  is  reported  to 
the  chairman  of  the  district  committee  every  six 
months,  and  a  summary  of  these  reports  sent  by  the 
district  committee  to  the  chairman  of  the  Greneral 
Missionary  Committee  of  the  Epworth  League. 

In  connection  with  this  district  organization  a 
careful  classification  has  been  made,'* by  the  card  sys* 
tem,  of  all  available  information  concerning  each 
district  League.  This  information  includes  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  presiding  elder,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  district  League,  the  chairman  of  the  dis- 
trict Missionary  Committee,  the  date  and  place  of 
the  next  convention,  and  a  memoranda  of  the  work 
done  in  that  district  by  student  campaigners  or 
other  missionary  speakers. 

The  Undeveloped  Field. 

While  our  hearts  are  filled  with  praise  to  Ood  for 
the  work  he  has  wrought,  we  are  humbled  by  a 
single  glance  at  the  work  yet  before  us.  It  is  seen 
that  scarcely  one  Epworth  I^eague  in  ten  has  as  yet 
so  much  as  appointed  a  Missionary  Committee,  to 
say  nothing  of  carrying  on  aggressive  work  along 
the  various  lines.  It  is  also  observed  that  compara- 
tively few  districts  have  as  yet  secured  effective  dis- 
trict missionary  committees,  though  in  many  dis- 
tricts these  committees  are  organized  and  are  giving 
their  time  and  energ}*'  most  generously  to  the  work 
of  the  district. 

In  this  time  of  special  stress  in  missionary  mat- 
ters, when  in  the  face  of  general  prosperity  such  as 
this  country  has  never  before  seen,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that,  as  Bishop  Foss  recently  said,  *'  every 
trumpet  of  God  Is  sonndlng  the  advance,''  our 
Church  has  been  compelled  to  order  a  retreat.  Is  it 
not  time  that  we  who  are  young  and  full  of  energy 


and  hope  should  bring   into  the  field  the  much- 
needed  reinforcements  ? 

Was  not  the  Epworth    League  army    1,800,000 
strong  brought  into  being  for  such  a  time  as  this? 


IBssionary  SodalB. 

BT   S.   EARL  TATLOR. 

SOCIAL  gatherings  of  the  Young  People's  Socie- 
ties may  have  any  one  of  many  different 
objects  in  view,  but  the  common  idea  in  all  is  that 
of  increasing  the  mutual  acquaintance  of  their  mem- 
bers. When  we  plan  for  a  missionary  social  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  two  aims  implied  in  the 
name :  that  it  is  a  gathering  for  social  purposes, 
but  more  particularly  for  increasing  the  mission- 
ary information  and  interest  of  individual  members. 

A  great  many  excellent  suggestions  for  various 
programs  are  given  in  Fud  for  3fissUmary  Fires^  by 
Belle  M.  Brain.  These  may  be  adopted  bodily,  or 
adapted  to  special  circumstances.  They  will  also 
suggest  many  other  contrivances  and  methods. 

A  rather  elaborate  social  which  was  very  success- 
ful in  one  church  was  one  given  by  the  King's 
Daughters,  in  which  each  Danghter  was  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  a  different  country,  and  had  charge 
of  a  booth  in  which  were  for  sale  products  of  the 
country  she  represented.  An  appropriate  program 
was  arranged.  This  idea  might  be  adapted  to  suit 
local  talent  and  material,  and  it  gives  great  scope 
for  ingenuity,  especially  in  the  program. 

For  instance,  the  Chinese  girl  might  describe  her 
life,  family,  and  customs;  exhibit  her  shoe,  fans, 
coins,  etc.;  or  the  girl  from  India  might  tell  a  story 
or  incident  of  life  in  India;  while  the  Japanese 
girl  might  close  the  program  by  inviting  every- 
one to  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  her,  as  she  kneels  in 
Japanese  fashion  by  a  low  table  on  which  are  cups 
and  tea.  * 

A  device  for  **  breaking  the  ice  "  at  the  beginning 
of  a  social,  especially  if  it  be  in  the  interests  of  China, 
is  to  have  duplicate  cards  given,  one  each  to  a  lady 
and  a  gentlemen,  with  the  Chinese  numerals  on 
them.  These  may  be  gotten  from  the  Chinamen  that 
are  to  be  found  in  most  towns.  Partners  may  find 
each  other  by  matching  the  numerals. 

A  pretty  souvenir  may  be  a  card  with  a  circle 
drawn,  and  different  points  on  the  circle  indicating 
different  countries  with  lines  drawn  from  these 
points  to  the  center  on  which  may  be  written  the 
time  in  these  countries,  calculated  from  a  given  time 
in  the  local  town. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  material  of  interest  m  new 
ways.  Perhaps  some  one  has  traveled  in  one  of  the 
missionary  countries,  and  can  tell  interesting  stories 
or  give  a  good  short  description.  Perhaps  some  one 
knows  a  Japanese  song,  or  can  give  typical  selec- 
tions of  Hawaiian  music.  Prrhaps  the  Chinaman 
from  the  laundry  might  be  induced  to  play  his 
mandolin,  or  at  least  lend  it  for  inspection.  Hardly 
a  household  but  has  a  curio  from  some  one  of  these 
countries.  Chinese  and  Japanese  fans,  parasols 
and  lanterns,  Indian  coral,  various  products  from 
Africa  are  common  and  yet  interesting. 
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MISSIONARY  PROGRAMS  AND 

Program  JSsr  ICflBbnaiy  Ckmoert 

bt  addie  o.  wardlb. 
Opening  Exbrcisbs. 

1.  Bono  :  "  Far  and  near  the  fields  are  teeming." 

2.  Scripture  Lesson  :  2  Tim.  4.  1-8.  The  dying 
missionary's  charge.  The  Christian's  responsibility. 
The  requisites  for  service.    The  servant's  reward. 

3.  Soso  :  '*  Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross." 

4.  Prayer:  Thy  kingdom  come.  May  oppressed 
bleeding  China  be  saved.  Give  to  native  Christians 
and  to  missionaries  faith  and  confidence  in  Thee. 
Help  us  in  the  forming  and  carrying  out  plans  for 
the  spread  of  missionary  information.  "  Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  " 


Discussion. 

1.  Am  I  responsible  for  the  spread  of  God's  king- 
dom?     [Eight-minute  talk.] 

a.  In  the  disseminating  of  missionary  informa- 
tion. ("  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of 
knowledge.") 

b.  In  the  spreading  of  missionary  enthusiasm. 
(The  King's  business  requlreth  haste.) 

c.  In  the  sending  out  of  more  missionaries. 
("  Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
to  send  forth  laborers.") 

d.  In  supporting  the  missionary  work  finan- 
cially. ('*  Freely  ye  have  received  ;  freely 
give.") 

e.  In  carrying  the  glad  tidings  as  far  as  I  per- 
sonally can.  (*'How  shall  they  believe  in 
llim  of  whom  they  have  not  heard.") 

/.  In  holding  up  to  the  throne  of  grace  those 
who  are  toiling  in  hard  places.  (**  Th« 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much.") 

2.  All    eyes  toward    the   Orient.     [Eight-minute 
talk.] 

SEEING. 

a.  That  Christians  die  well. 

b.  That  God  maketh  all  things  to  praise  him. 

c.  That  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  again  be- 
coming the  seed  of  the  Church. 

d.  That  God  is  opening  new  doors  through 
which  the  Church  shall  pass.  "  Watchman, 
what  of  the  night  ?  "  '*  The  morning  Com- 
eth." 

8.  Daum  on  the  Hdls  of  Tang.    Review  of  the  book. 
[Eight-minute  talk.] 

a.  China's  area.    Page  8. 

b.  Wealth  of  the  empire.    Page  10. 

c.  China's  protracted  existence.    Page  27. 

d.  Chinese  as  painted  by  themselves.    Page  49. 
€.  Religions   of   the  Chinese.    Page  52  to  74. 

(The  land  of  many  religions,  but  no  way  of 
salvation.) 

/.  Signs  of  dawn.  Page  134  to  151.  (China's 
citadel  of  darkness  overthrown.) 

g.  Methodist  Episcopal  missions  in  China. 
Page  185.  (The  kingdom  of  China  shall  be- 
come the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.) 


:»:^  a  ri«  k^  ac 


4.  Plan  for  a  study  class,  enroll  members,  and 

order  books. 

Closing. 

1.  ^No :  A  consecration  hymn. 

2.  **  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 
Editorial  Note.— 2>aio»i  on  the  HilU  qf  Tang  Is 

the  official  Epworth  League  study-course  book  for 
190(X-1901.  It  may  be  obtained  of  the  Book  Concern 
for  85  cents.  A  complete  outline  for  study-class- 
work  and  valuable  suggestions  to  leaders  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  Mr.  8.  Earl  Taylor,  57  Washing- 
ton Street,  Chicago.  This  course  is  being  moro 
widely  used  than  any  similar  course  in  the  history^ 
of  the  League. 


Idght  and  Shade  in  Ohina. 

BT   REV.   JAMES  COOTE,    M.A. 

To  China's  myriads,  subtle,  shy,  and  bland, 
Shut  in  for  ages  by  their  walls  and  speech, 

Come  Christ's  embassadors— heroic  band  ! 
His  blessed  Gospel  both  to  live  and  teach. 

Long  and  unfruitful  do  their  efforts  seem. 
Hard  is  the  soil,  the  laborers  weak  and  few ; 

At  length  athwart  the  night  morn's  heralds  gleam. 
And  mercy-drops  distill  like  Hermon's  dew. 

And  now  a  plenteous  harvest  crowns  their  toil, 
In  fruitful  showers  the  glooming  sky  disparts. 

The  Spirit's  plow  upturns  the  stubborn  soil, 
And  precious  grain  matures  from  mellowed  hearts. 

Confucius  is  cast  down  and  Christ  enthroned, 
The  shrines  of  dragons,  peacocks,  apes  decay  ; 

Thousands  to  him  who  for  their  guilt  atoned 
Rejoicing  turn,  as  flowers  to  opening  day. 

But  from  millennial  poppy-poisoned  sleep, 
As  sinks  the  nineteenth  centurj'  to  its  tomb. 

See  hordes  of  zealots  with  fierce  ardor  leap 
And  Christ's  disciples  to  destruction  doom  \ 

The  martyrs'  noble  army  gains  recruits ; 

In  whole  battalions  crowd  they  to  the  sky  ; 
Who  sowed  in  tears  now  gather  golden  fruits 

As  erstwhile  heathen  Christian  victors  die. 

And  God  will  soon  avenge  his  own  elect, 
While  from  their  blood  will  richer  harvests  springy; 

A  new-born  China,  like  a  bride  bedeckt. 
To  him  full  tribute  of  her  love  will  bring. 
Lawrence,  N.  Y. 


As  Christ,  our  Master,  so  must  we 

Our  Father's  business  do ; 
Then  let  us  work  with  Christ,  with  God, 

Who  worketh  hitherto. 

We  work  the  works  that  he  commands 

While  yet  the  day  is  bright, 
For  men  must  lay  their  labors  down 

With  falling  of  the  night. 


Surya  Bai — One  Little  Soul, 
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Snrya  Bai— One  Little  BonL 

BT  BB88IB  BLLICB  ROBINSON. 

ris  early  Sunday  morning  in  far-off  India.  From 
afar  comes  the  breath  of  the  newly  awakening 
mom  laden  with  sweetness,  and  in  the  serene  still- 
ness and  the  refreshing  coolness  one  forgets  about 
the  heat  that  will  follow  later  in  the  day.  Now  the 
birds  and  fowls  are  beginning  to  make  themselves 
heard  as  they  twitter  and  call  their  good  mornings, 
while  along  the  roadside  the  bullock  carts  jog  lazily 
by  with  their  sleepy  riders,  and  the  tinkling  of  the 
bells  rings  a  drowsy  accompaniment.  In  the  mosque 
the  call  to  prayer  sounds,  and  hard  by,  in  the  little 
Hindu  temple,  the  prayers  of  the  few  faithful  ones  at 
that  early  hour  sound  faintly. 

In  the  mission  house  all  are  asleep,  but  as  the 
low  cry  of  a  child  comes  from  the  servants'  quarters, 
one  of  the  inmates  stirs,  wondering  sleepily  what 
baby  is  awake  so  early.  Still  the  crying  continues 
at  intervals,  but  the  aroused  sleeper  turns  over  for 
another  nap,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance. 

When  the  household  is  astir,  and  the  **  mem-sa- 
hib '*  (mistress)  goes  out  of  her  room,  she  asks  the 
servant  what  child  is  crying.  With  a  low  salaam, 
and  a  look  of  pride,  Rama  answers  that  heaven  has 
been  pleased  to  smile  upon  him  and  send  him  a  little 
child,  though  he  adds  sorrowfully,  *Mt  is  only  a 
girl." 

Tes,  the  little  wail  which  had  rung  out  on  the  still 
air  had  proclaimed  the  birth  of  a  little  life  as  yet 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  wide  world  of  beauty 
and  sadness  in  which  it  had  arrived.  There  were 
two  little  boys  already  in  the  family,  so  the  little 
girl-baby  was  more  welcome  than  she  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

The  weeks  and  months  passed  by  and  little  Surya 
Bai  (the  Sun  Lady)  became  old  enough  to  notice  her 
little  brothers  who  were  very  proud  of  their  little 
brown  sister  with  her  beautiful  dark  eyes  fringed 
with  heavy  eyelashes. 

In  the  mission  house  there  was  a  little  American 
girl  just  about  the  same  age,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore Muriel  and  little  Surya  Bai  had  become  good 
friends.  As  Muriel  rode  out  in  her  baby  carriage 
each  evening,  Surya  Bai's  mother  passed  by  with  the 
little  Hindu  baby  sitting  astride  her  hip.  Then  fol- 
lowed an  exchange  of  gurgles,  and  coos,  and  salaams 
until  each  baby  bad  exhausted  its  vocabulary  of 
both  words  and  gestures. 

Every  Sunday  after  the  morning  service  at  the 
English  church,  the  "mem-sahib"  called  the  serv- 
ants together  for  prayers.  Then  heathen  and 
Christian  alike  listened  to  the  words  of  the  Saviour 
read  in  the  Mahratta  tongue,  and  after  the  children 
bad  sung  some  hymns  prayer  was  offered  to  the 
Father  who  loved  these,  his  wandering  sheep,  with  as 
much  love  as  he  has  for  the  ninety  and  nine.  Little 
Snrya  Bai  understood  nothing  of  what  was  going  on, 
but  she  and  the  American  baby  would  sit  and  stare 
solemnly  at  each  other,  as  if  conscious  that  this  was 
the  time  to  be  quiet.  The  bright-eyed  young 
mother  drank  in  every  word ;  and  as  we  noticed  her 


loving  care  for  the  child,  we  longed  to  claim  her  life 
for  the  Saviour. 

The  warm  weather  came  and  brought  fever  and 
suffering.  One  day  we  learned  that  fever  had  vis- 
ited the  little  home  and  that  Surya  Bai  was  very  ilL 
The  doctor  was  summoned  and  did  what  he  could  to 
fight  the  dread  foe— but  in  vain. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Again  it  is  Sunday  morning,  and  once  more  over 
the  solemn  hush  of  the  morning  comes  a  wail,  but 
this  time  it  is  the  despairing  cry  of  a  heartbroken 
mother — "  the  voice  of  lamentation  and  weeping ; 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  child  and  would  not  be 
comforted."  The  little  voice  is  bushed  in  death ;  the 
little  soul  has  fled  to  be  with  the  loving  Shepherd, 
where  there  is  no  more  sickness.  The  poor  young 
mother's  heart  is  burdened  with  grief,  and  she  site 
at  the  door  of  her  hut  with  the  cold  form  in  her  lap, 
weeping  aloud  and  tearing  her  hair,  while  she  calls 
for  her  baby  to  come  back.  The  little  missionary 
lady  sits  on  the  floor  beside  her  telling  her  of  the 
"  home  over  there,"  and  as  she  tries  to  soothe  the 
broken  heart  she  tries  also  to  point  the  mourner  to 
the  Saviour  as  the  only  true  comfort.  But  the  re- 
ligion of  the  mother  has  never  taught  her  that  it  is 
possible  for  her  to  meet  her  baby  again,  and  it  is 
very  hard  for  her  to  understand. 

With  tear-fllled  eyes  we  turn,  thinking  of  other 
mothers,  thousands  of  them,  sorrowing  for  their 
children  who  have  gone  out  into  the  unknown.  As 
we  turn  we  go  forth  with  renewed  zeal  in  our  efforts 
to  carry  the  message  of  the  Saviour  to  all  *'  weary 
and  heavy-laden  "  lives :  **  Ck)me  unto  Me  ...  » 
and  I  will  give  you  rest." 


Love  Finds  Servioe. 

What  shall  I  bring  to  offer  at  Jesus's  feet  to-day, 
To  prove  how  much  1  love  him,  my  debt  to  partly 

pay? 
All  sinful  and  unworthy  I  come  with  empty  hands. 
And  say,  "  Dear  Lord,  thou  knowest,"  and  know  he. 

understands. 

But  wherefore  empty-handed?  to-day  the  harvest, 
waits. 

And  we  can  all  be  reapers  upon  the  Lord's  es- 
tates. 

Each  heart  will  thrill  with  gladness,  if  at  the  day's 
decline 

It  has  a  sheaf  to  offer,  with  "  Master,  mine  is 
thine." 

The  heart  that  loves  the  Master  some  work  for  him 

may  find, 
It  may  be  in  the  byways,  and  of  the  lowliest  kind, 
But  he  will  count  it  worthy,  and  though  the  gift  be 

small. 
He  knows  the  love  behind  it,  and  that  is  best  of  all. 

—Eben  E.  Bedford. 


Great  Worker  of  the  universe, 
We  bring  our  tasks  to  thee; 

Be  power  to  our  feebleness. 
In  doubt  our  wisdom  be. 
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TIDINGS  FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 

Getting  a  Footfaig  in  the  Smalayas. 


BY  RBV.  J.  H.  GILL. 

"|triNETY-FIVE  miles  from  a  railway  station,  far 
li  in  the  Himalayas  of  India,  I  am  in  camp  on 
tlie  Bungedhar  spur,  in  a  most  lovely  Alpine  valley. 
Tiiere  are  thirty  villages  within  a  radius  of  five  miles 
and  a  high  range  of  mountains — the  Dudhatole— 
over  seven  thousand  feet  high,  shutting  in  the  vision 
to  the.  north.  Among  its  lovely  cedars,  amid  an 
abundant  water  supply,  is  Biusur  (Ban-eshwar),  the 
god  of  the  woods. 

I  climbed  to  its  summit  in  company  with  a  priest 
of  the  temple.  1  must  not  tell  of  his  goodness  and 
how  far  he  took  me  in  his  friendliness,  but  I  saw 
everything  there  was  to  be  seen — even  broken 
images  smashed  by  the  Rohillas  eighty-five  years 
ago.  But  the  broken  images  are  still  worshiped. 
Crowds  assemble  here  in  the  woods  on  certain  fixed 
festivals  and  spend  a  day  or  two  in  worship  and 
merriment.  The  high  priest  is  not  a  Brahman — so 
the  temple  belongs  to  pre-Brahman  times,  and  is  evi- 
dently a  relic  of  the  Kassia  era  that  preceded  the 
advent  of  Hindus. 

John  T.  McMahon— now  a  saint  in  glory— did  his 
best  to  persuade  three  several  native  preachers  to 
occupy  this  valley,  but  failed^  A  house  was  built, 
but  its  ruins  only  remain.  Fear  took  hold  of  the 
dear  native  brothers  and  their  families  and  they 
utterly  refused  to  stay.  In  some  cases  missions 
must  actually  make  its  workers,  and  often  very  poor 
material  is  at  hand,  and  years  and  years  are  spent  in 
the  attempt. 

We  now  have  another  native  preacher  located 
here  by  his  own  choice.  He  found  a  small  farm  of 
about  seven  acres  and  an  unused  house  out  of  re- 
pair. He  has  repaired  and  occupied  the  house, 
sowed  the  fields  as  far  as  he  could,  and  he  has 
actually  begun  in  earnest  to  work  for  God  among 
the  semiwild  people  of  this  valley. 

Several  ot  the  inhabitants  tried  to  argue  that  the 
god  Binsur  would  not  permit  Christians  to  live 
here. 

I  am  glad  that  my  friend,  the  priest  of  the  temple, 
was  not  of  the  number.  For  years  we  paid  at  one 
time  a  Hindu  to  teach  a  school.  The  teacher  drew 
his  pay  regularly,  but  little  good  ever  came  of  the 
school.  We  now  open  no  schools  without  Chris- 
tian teachers,  and  these  we  can  have,  for  we  have 
raised  up  a  number  of  Christian  youth  who  are  capa- 
ble of  teaching  primary  schools. 

Much  might  be  done  for  these  people  speedily 
had  we  not  to  meet  the  influence  of  outsiders. 
Hindus  who  occupy  influential  posts  in  government 
argue  for  Hinduism  and  against  Clu'istianity,  and 
warn  the  people  time  and  again  to  avoid  the  influ- 
ence of  Christians.  However,  we  are  here  to  stay. 
Already  three  graves  of  native  Christian  children 
have  permanent  rights  in  a  lot  of  ground— that  is 
a  beginning.  There  are  Christians  in  at  least  three 
villages — that  is  a  beginning. 

The  present  live,  stirring  preacher  has  had  a  theo- 


logical training  in  BareiUy,  and  after  years  of  trial  is 
at  last  where  we  hope  he  will  sncceed  with  God's  Mesa- 
ing.  His  home  is  in  these  hills.  He  speaks  flaently 
the  native  dialect.  If  the  Church  at  large  keeps  pray* 
ing  for  these  distant  Isolated  workers  then  God  will 
answer  prayers  and  the  good  angels  of  heaven  will 
not  be  strangers  in  this  native  brother's  home.  They 
will  accompany  him  when  he  climbs  to  the  high* 
perched  villages  and  truth  will  surely  come  here  to 
dwell  and  Christ  will  save  the  people  from  their  sins. 

The  people  are  acce&sible.  They  are,  however, 
firmly  wedded  to  idolatry.  I  wonder,  if  in  these 
days  of  mathematics,  there  be  any  method  of  calca* 
lating  the  period  necessary  to  persuade  an  entire 
community  to  give  up  Idolatry.  There  is  a  period  of 
approach  and  acquaintatice ;  this  is  followed  by  a 
period  of  friendship ;  this  by  a  period  of  instrac- 
tion ;  this  by  a  period  of  acquiescence  or  acceptance 
of  the  teaching ;  then  caste  is  disregarded ;  then 
Christ  is  accepted;  men  are  *'born  again'* — "bom 
from  above."  They  become  real  Christians.  No 
exact  time  can  be  assigned  to  these  periods. 

God's  power  on  a  community  and  on  his  agents 
in  work  may  greatly  hasten  the  period  of  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Gospel.  The  harvest  may  follow 
closely  on  the  sowing  time — outside  influences  to  re- 
tard progress  may  be  powerful.  Many  of  the  evils 
that  are  found  in  large  cities  are  not  found  in 
this  Alpine  valley;  but  deep-rooted  superstition 
abounds.  W^e  work  on  prayerfully  and  hopefully 
that  a  solid  honest  work  may  bo  accomplished  be 
the  process  ever  so  slow.  Clumsy  bungling  work 
must  be  done  over  again.  May  the  All  Father  save 
us  from  mistakes. 

October  12,  1900. 


Methodist  Beviyal  in  Oalcntta. 

BY  REV.  HOMEB  WROTEN. 

TWO  districts  of  the  Bengal  Conference  recently 
met  in  joint  conference  at  Calcutta — the  Cal- 
cutta and  Asansol  Districts.  Our  newly  elected 
bishop.  Rev.  Frank  W^  Warne,  D.D.,  has  just  re- 
turned from  America  and  superintended  the  five 
days'  meeting,  October  lH-22.  He  had  many  en- 
couraging things  to  tell  us  from  Manila,  Singapore, 
Penang,  and  Rangoon,  which  he  had  gathered  on  his 
way  back  to  India. 

These  two  districts  comprise  some  sixty  or 
seventy  members,  of  which  only  about  twenty-five 
per  cent  are  European — the  remaining  workers  are 
all  native.  The  business  of  the  Conference  was  con- 
fined to  sessions  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  while  both 
morning  and  evening  meetings  of  devotion  and  re- 
vival were  held.  The  native  boys  from  the  Rev.  B. 
J.  Chew's  American  Methodist  Institution,  the 
native  girls  from  Rev.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Lee's  Train- 
ing School,  and  the  native  Christians  in  and  about 
Calcutta  attended  the  devotional  meetings.  Many 
members  of  the  English  Church  also  attended,  an4 
a  large  number  from  the  Calcutta  Girls'  School. 

Bishop  Warne  conducted  the  services,  preaching 
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in  English,  and  was  interpreted  in  Bengali  by  Rev. 
J.  P.  Meik.  Preaching  through  an  interpreter  is 
necessarily  slow  work,  because  two  sermons  in 
reality  most  be  given  in  the  time  of  one,  while  each 
mnst  be  abbreviated  to  one  half  ordinary  length. 

It  is  not  easy  for  preachers  nor  for  interpreter, 
but  when  the  preacher  understands,  as  does  Bishop 
Wame,  and  the  interpreter  is  excellent,  and  has  the 
spirit  of  the  preacher  as  has  Brother  Meik,  the  Iloly 
Spirit  can  powerfully  utilize  the  clumsy  method. 

Our  first  morning  meeting  was  a  signal  one  for 
the  Conference,  for  at  its  close  the  native  preachers 
and  missionaries  came  to  the  altar  anxious  for  a 
deeper  work  of  grace,  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ohost, 
and  some  of  them  repenting  and  vowing  to  do  their 
first  works  over  again.  Every  morning  and  every 
evening  saw  a  repetition  of  the  same  scene — an  altar 
full  of  hungry  Christians  and  penitent  sinners. 
Some  confessions  were  made  which  did  great  good. 
Shouts  of  victory  were  heard  and  testimonies  which 
sounded  like  old-fashioned  Methodist  "protracted'* 
meetings.  Evidence  was  shown  again  and  again 
that  the  same  power  which  converts  and  saves  the 
European  has  the  very  same  influence  over  the  Aryan 
brothers  of  India. 

During  the  Conference  death  visited  our  native 
Christian  community  and  also  the  English  people 
which  brought  with  it  a  terrible  solemnity.  Sunday 
night,  in  the  presence  of  over  a  thousand  people. 
Bishop  Wame  made  use  of  the  ways  of  Providence, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  in  great  power.  At  the  invita- 
tion for  sinners  and  backsliders  the  great  altar  over- 
flowed. One  man  came  from  the  rear  of  the  great  audi- 
torium who  said  he  had  not  been  inside  a  Christian 
church  for  several  years,  and  one  brother  who  had 
been  attending  the  Methodist  services  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  is  ninety-one  years  of  age,  found 
pardon  and  peace  in  believing.  We  trust  that  the 
missionary  cause  will  eventually  get  several  workers 
as  the  fruit  of  the  outpourings.  Many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  were  moved  toward  God  as  never  before. 
It  augurs  well  for  our  future  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
Tisits  the  schools  and  tarries  with  the  teachefl^. 

One  young  man  who  has  recently  come  to  a  busi- 
ness life  in  Calcutta  said  he  had  bceu  half  asleep  in 
his  Christian  experience,  but  God  had  come  to  him 
in  a  new  and  vital  manner.  lie  did  not  know  Chris- 
tianity made  such  demands  upon  us  before.  Cal- 
cutta needs  before  all  things  else  consecrated  busi- 
ness men.  Imagine  ^  young  man  coming  from 
England  to  India  to  find  that  he  has  been  half  asleep 
in  his  Christian  life. 

The  last  service  was  closed  with  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. A  beautiful  sight  it  was  to  see  natives  and 
Europeans,  Bengalis  and  missionaries  all  at  one 
and  the  same  altar  showing  forth  His  death  until  his 
coming  again.  The  service  was  peaceful,  quiet, 
powerful,  holy. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  Conference 
for  the  future  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Bengal  ? 
Certainly  every  native  worker  and  every  missionary 
went  back  to  his  charge  strong  in  faith  and  ready  to 
do  mighty  things  for  the  Master. 

The  General  Conference  has  conferred  a  boon 


upon  Indian  Methodism  through  the  gift  of  Bishop- 
Wame.  He  will  make  a  flaming  fire  of  evangelism 
burn  all  over  this  dark  land. 

What  India  needs  is  what  America  needs — evan-- 
gelistic  Conferences,  annual  and  district.  All 
Methodism  needs  Holy  Ghost  Conferences  where 
her  ministry  can  do  their  first  works  over  again. 

All  hail  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Forward  Move- 
ment. The  pledges  are  being  taken  over  India.  It 
was  fairly  inaugurated  with  us  at  this  Conference,  and 
we  are  proud  to  proclaim  that  the  first  pledge  taken 
in  these  two  districts  was  taken  by  a  brother  native 
pastor.  Perhaps  the  home  readers  would  like  to- 
read  his  name — S.  M.  Mondal,  of  Balpore. 

Calcutta,  October  27, 1900. 


The  Necessity  and  Outlook  for  English  Work  in 

Bombay. 

BY  REV.  LEWIS   E.   LIMZELL. 

IN  an  Indian  railway  carriage  recently  one  of  our 
missionaries  felt  led  to  speak  to  a  young  English- 
man concerning  his  spiritual  welfare.  ^^  Pardon  me, 
but  are  you  a  Christian?"  he  asked.  At  which  the 
young  man  replied,  in  an  offended  air,  *'  Sir,  do  you 
think  I  am  a  lieathen?"  The  people  of  India,  for 
the  most  part,  make  only  two  classes,  putting 
heathen  and  Mohammedans  in  one  class  and  Chris- 
tians in  the  other. 

Bishop  Taylor  saw  this  when  he  came  to  Bombay 
thirty  years  ago  on  his  evangelistic  tour,  and  well 
understood  what  a  stumbling-block  it  was  in  the  way 
of  God^s  work  ;  for  if  anywhere  godless  white  men- 
can  be  found  it  is  in  large  oriental  seaports.  Away 
from  friends  and  away  from  the  degree  of  moral 
restraint  which  society  in  European  and  American 
cities  put  upon  conduct,  their  unbridled  desires  lead 
them  far  from  the  way  of  integrity.  Such  men, 
being  looked  upon  as  Christians  by  the  natives, 
must  necessarily  hinder  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sionary. 

William  Taylor  preached  to  them,  and  scores  in 
this  city  found  Christ.  But,  strange  to  say,  the* 
churches  here  would  not  receive  the  converts.  Their 
professions  were  too  radical,  and  their  leader  had 
preached  an  extraordinary  experience.  The  result 
was  the  converts  asked  William  Taylor  to  organize- 
a  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  This  he  did.  The^ 
saintly  George  Bo  wen,  after  whom  our  Bo  wen 
Church  is  named,  was  appointed  pastor. 

For  these  thirty  years  our  work  has  been  goin^ 
on.  God  has  wonderfully  blessed  it.  We  have  now 
three  church  buildings  and  a  Seamen's  Rest  in  the 
English  work.  Among  our  membership  are  some 
of  the  foremost  business  men  of  the  city.  We  are 
now  building  a  deaconess  homo  and  bishop's  resi- 
dence. The  outlook  is  hopeful.  Men  are  being  con- 
verted and  the  Church  edified. 

The  Established  Church  of  this  city  is  far  removed 
from  evangelical  Christianity.  Special  services  are 
held  for  prayer  for  the  dead  and  dying,  Incense 
burned,  high  mass  and  low  mass  celebrate<l,  Romish 
costumes  worn.     Under  these  circumstances  it  Is 
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evident  how  neglected  must  be  the  true  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  how  rare  and  precious  a 
personage  is  a  converted  man. 

We  have  members  in  our  church  who  can  be 
found  every  week  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Par- 
sees  ;  others  as  often  preaching  to  the  seamen ; 
others  ever  ready  to  stand  on  a  street  corner  and 
herald  the  good  tidings  to  the  Hindus  or  Moham- 
medans. Many  there  are  of  our  number  who,  though 
unable  to  preach,  continually  shine  for  Jesus  Christ 
before  the  natives. 

But  the  English  work  is  not  without  its  difficul- 
ties. We  have  many  who  sympathize  with  us,  wor- 
ship with  us,  contribute  to  our  cause,  and  even 
commune  with  us  who  would  not  under  any  con- 
sideration become  one  of  us.  Their  strong  preju- 
dices against  dissenting  Churches,  and  their  inbred 
love  for  the  Church  of  their  fathers  keep  them  from 
this  step. 

Then,  too,  our  Methodist  boys  and  girls  are  being 
educated  in  the  Church  of  England  schools.  There 
these  prejudices  are  fostered.  The  outcome  is  we 
lose  many  of  our  own.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  in- 
creasing our  membership.  If  we  are  to  -do  the  great 
work  that  God  has  put  into  our  hands,  it  seems  most 
advisable  that  we  establish  a  well-equipped  school 
in  Bombay. 

The  outlook  for  the  deaconess  work  is  quite  prom- 
ising. The  unique  conditions  here  especially  call 
for  this  kind  of  work.  So  successfully  has  this 
phase  of  our  charge  opened  that  the  need  for  more 
deaconesses  is  most  urgent.  We  need  one  for  the 
English-speaking  Parsee  ladies,  two  for  visiting  Eu- 
ropeans and  Eurasians,  two  for  slum  and  rescue 
work,  two  for  kindergarten  work — ^to  say  nothing  of 
the  needs  of  the  every-night  mission  we  desire  to 
open  in  an  abandoned  part  of  the  city. 

A  wealthy  lady  in  England  wrote  us  last  week  that 
she  would  support  a  deaconess  in  our  home  for  two 
years.  We  thank  God  and  take  courage.  Are  there 
not  wealthy  American  ladies  who  will  do  the  same  ? 
Are  there  not  young  ladies  who,  having  means, 
could  support  themselves  and  give  their  lives  to  this 
work  in  Bombay. 

Bombay,  India. 


A  Yifflt  to  the  Glory  HountaiiL 

BY  REV.    CARL   F.    KUPFEU,  PH.D. 

IN  the  province  of  Anhul,  about  tliirty  miles  south- 
west of  Tatung  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  on  an  ele- 
vation of  about  3,500  feet,  is  Kiu,  Ihca  San^  the  mount 
of  nine  glories.  On  the  top  of  this  mount  is  a  beauti- 
ful valley.  In  this  valley  and  on  the  surrounding 
peaks  the  Buddhists  have  built  no  less  than  eighty 
larjre  temples. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Tang  dynasty  this  place  has 
become  the  most  frequented  by  pilgrims  of  the  east- 
ern and  central  provinces  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
It  is  supposed  that  over  60,000  worshipers  gather 
at  these  shrines  annually,  during  the  months  of 
September,  October,  and  November,  to  do  homage 
to  their  favored  gods.    All  classes,  rich  and  poor. 


men  and  women,  learned  and  unlearned,  old  and 
young,  meet  here  to  bring  their  offerings. 

The  god  who  is  now  the  chief  center  of  attraction 
on  these  mountains  was  once  a  prince  at  the  house 
of  Tang.  Finding  life  at  the  royal  palace  prodigal 
and  distasteful,  he  forsook  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  and  became  a  humble  Buddhist  priest,  a  tray* 
eling  mendicant.  In  his  travels  he  passed  glory 
mountain,  and  being  delighted  with  its  beauty  and 
grandeur,  ho  went  to  the  prefect  of  the  nearest  city, 
and  begged  for  as  much  land  on  this  mountain  as 
his  coat  would  cover.  This  humble  petition  was 
granted. 

The  monk  chose  a  beautiful  spot  and  at  once 
erected  a  small  shrine.  Here  he  lived  for  many  years, 
giving  himself  to  meditation  and  prayer.  It  is 
claimed  that  he  took  no  nourishment  all  this  time, 
and  when  his  spirit  left  the  body  it  was  found  that 
the  body  remained  in  an  undecaying  condition.  His 
colleagues  seeing  this,  he  was  at  once  enthroned  as  a 
high  god  in  the  Buddhist  pantheon,  and  a  large  tem- 
ple was  erected,  enshrining  his  undecaying  body. 

News  of  this  miraculous  preservation  spread 
throughout  the  country,  and  people  came  from  all 
parts  to  worship  him.  As  worshipers  increased,  new 
temples  were  added,  and  in  each  temple  the  deified 
royal  priest  occupies  the  chief  place. 

I  spent  one  week  among  the  priests  of  this  moun- 
tain and  have  assured  myself  of  several  facts.  The 
priests,  as  a  class,  are  a  shabby  lot,  ignorant  and 
corrupt,  the  most  of  them  opium  smokers,  too  lazy 
to  do  work  of  any  kind.  A  few  among  them  no 
doubt  are  weary  of  serving  the  false  gods  and  would 
be  glad  to  accept  a  more  sure  religion  if  they  could  see 
their  way  clear  for  a  living  outside  of  the  priesthood. 

Among  the  worshipers  who  come  to  these  shrines 
a  few  seem  to  be  honest  seekers  for  peace  and  satis- 
faction. It  is  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  aged  men  and 
women  climbing  up  steep,  dangerous  cliflfs  to  secure 
the  blessing  of  a  favored  gotl.  Among  these  wor- 
shipers are  also  Confucianists  who  seem  to  have 
realized  that  their  sage  cannot  satisfy  their  longing 
hearts,  and  so  they  turned  in  their  ignorance  to  the 
visible  gods  of  Buddhism. 

Let  all  friends  of  missions  to  the  Chinese  work 
and  pray  that  these  millions  who  arc  in  such  dense 
spiritual  darkness  may  soon  bec'ome  acquainted 
with  the  true  Light  of  the  world. 


Ten  Beasons  for  the  Bareilly  Theologioal  Semi* 

nary  Endowment. 

BY  REV.    T.   J.    SCOTT,  D.J>. 

1.  Importance  of  the  institution  to  meet  the 
greatly  increased  demand  for  preachers  and  teach- 
ers in  India.  It  is  a  model  seminary  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  training  native  preachers. 

2.  It  is  the  only  theological  seminary  for  our  work 
among  100,000,000,  who  speak  the  language  we  use. 
John  R.  Mott,  General  Secretary  of  the  World's 
Students'  Christian  Federation,  wrote,  "  As  goes 
India  so  will  go  Asia,  Oceania,  and  probably  North- 
ern Africa." 


Our  Mission  in  the  Cape  Verde  lalamh. 
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8.  Its  location  is  admirable,  in  the  center  of  the 
**  Garden  Spot  of  India,''  among  the  finest  races  of 
the  country. 

4.  Its  grand  work  in  the  past,  in  sending  out  991 
preachers,  61  teachers,  and  832  wives  trained  as  mls- 
«ion  workers. 

5.  Bishops,  secretaries,  visitors,  and  those  ac- 
■quainted  with  the  seminary  bear  emphatic  testimony 
to  the  effectiveness  and  importance  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

6.  We  are  urgently  in  need  of  funds  to  strengthen 
•and  perfect  all  the  interests  and  departments  of  the 
institution. 

7.  Poor  institutions  at  home  ye  have  always  with 
you,  and  a  plea  can  ever  bo  made.  We  need  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  great  call  like  this  to  arouse  interest 
In  something  far  away  and  likely  to  be  overlooked 
by  a  charity  that  begins  and  stays  at  home. 

8.  Christ's  great  command  is,*'  Go  into  all  the  world 
«nd  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  This  in- 
fititution,  in  a  very  practical  and  powerful  way,  is 
fulfilling  this  for  the  Church  seeking  to  sustain  it. 

9.  The  statistics  of  Secretary  Carroll  show  that 
the  foreign  field  is  by  far  the  most  fruitful  now. 
Foremost  in  this  fact  is  India.  This  is  Christ's 
«eal  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  command. 

10.  At  this  time  there  is  a  crisis  in  missions  and  a 
<;rucial  test  at  home.  A  great  field  like  India  pre- 
sents the  crisis  of  ages.  The  crucial  test  of  the 
Church  is,  will  it  respond  t  Help  to  this  institution 
touches  a  most  fruitful  center  of  power.  A  test  of 
the  wisdom,  liberality,  and  loyalty  of  the  Church  is 
before  it. 


Onr  MiBdon  in  the  Oape  Yerde  IslaQda 

BY  BISHOP  HARTZELL. 

"  The  isles  shall  wait  for  His  law." 

LONG  before  Columbus  discovered  tlio  West  Indies 
or  Vasco  de  Gama  made  his  successful  voyage 
to  India,  some  Portuguese  navigators  discovered  a 
group  of  islands  about  two  hundred  miles  west  of 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Africa,  known  as  Cape 
Verde,  which  gave  name  to  the  group,  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands.  Portugal  claimed  them  by  right  of 
discovery,  early  colonized  them,  and  has  held  unin- 
terrupted sovereignty  over  them.  The  blight  of  pa- 
pacy as  the  state  religion,  to  which  the  acknowl- 
edged degeneracy  of  Portugal  must  be  attributed, 
has  ever  been  upon  them ;  but  now,  after  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  the  good  seed  has  been  sown 
and  has  taken  root,  and  those  islands  ''shall  blos- 
som as  the  rose." 

Toung  men  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  converted 
at  the  Portuguese  missions  in  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
and  in  Providence,  R.  1.,  have  become  possessed  of 
a  passion  for  the  conversion  of  their  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  and,  with  this  in  view,  they 
have  made  visits  to  their  native  islands.  But  such 
Eealous  souls  could  not  confine  their  efforts  to  their 
immediate  family  circle,  and  we  find  that  for  their 
aggressiveness  in  spreading  the  Gospel  three  of 
them  in  the  island  of  Brava  were  cast  into  prison  in 
1896.    We  may  count  that  date  as  the  beginning  in 


that  island  of  the  work  of  grace  which  now  claims 
our  attention. 

Those  three  young  men  were  released  from  prison 
and  returned  to  this  country,  but  the  Lord  has  ever 
since  had  in  Brava  some  witnesses  who  have  suffered 
from  time  to  time  persecution  more  or  less  severe. 

At  a  meeting  in  December,  1898,  some  ruffians, 
evidently  subsidized  by  influential  Romanists,  made 
a  disturbance,  giving  a  magistrate  a  pretext  for 
summoning  into  his  presence  the  innocent  Chris- 
tians and  the  people  who  opened  their  houses  to 
them.  The  former  he  commanded  not  to  speak  at 
all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the  latter  he 
warned  against  receiving  the  former  into  their 
houses.  But,  like  Peter  and  John,  these  modern  dis- 
ciples '*  could  not  but  speak  the  things  they  had 
seen  and  heard,"  and  by  their  sincerity  and  upright 
lives  they  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
some  of  the  infiuential  families,  who  invited  them  to 
conduct  meetings  at  their  houses.  The  priest  re- 
peatedly made  complaints  to  the  magistrate,  and  the 
Christians,  both  men  and  women,  were  frequently 
summoned  into  his  presence,  all  to  no  effect. 

In  October,  1899,  the  three  young  men  were  ar- 
rested, charged  by  the  priest  with  speaking  ill  of 
him  and  his  religion,  and  with  forcing  people  to  fol- 
low their  religion.  There  was  a  fair  trial,  in  which 
the  priest's  own  witnesses  caused  him  to  hang  his 
head.  The  accused  were  ably  defended  by  Snr.  Eu- 
genie Tavares,  who  volunteered  his  services.  The 
result  was  an  acquittal.  The  cause  had  gained  im- 
mensely, and  the  workers  were  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  a  dozen  more  from  New  England,  among 
them  one  of  the  three  who  had  suffered  imprison- 
ment in  1896.  They  devoted  themselves  to  the  evan- 
gelization of  that  small  but  thickly  populated  island, 
holding  meetings  in  every  part  of  it,  the  attendance 
often  exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  largest  private 
houses.  Some  of  the  Romanists  became  alarmed, 
and  through  the  public  press  called  upon  the  authori- 
ties to  use  most  energetic  measures  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  movement,  or  else  the  whole  island  would  soon 
be  Protestant.  That  such  will  be  the  case  is  the 
faith  of  those  who  have  been  most  active  in  the 
movement ;  but  to  attain  that  result  they  believe,  as 
they  have  urged  for  the  last  four  years,  that  a  mis- 
sionary fully  authorized  by  his  Church  should  be  on 
the  field. 

Of  meager  education,  but  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
these  young  men  have  done  what  they  could  at  Iheur 
own  expense,  determining  to  hold  out  if  possible  till 
a  missionary  should  be  sent  to  them.  But  financial 
straits  compelled  them  to  return  to  work  in  this 
country,  and  the  thirty  seven  younp:  converts,  and  the 
multitude  of  people  well  dispostMl  to  the  Gospel,  are 
left  there  in  Brava  without  a  loader. 

The  obligation  is  upon  us  as  a  Cliurch  to  care  for 
this  child  of  our  New  Bedford  mission.  Tiio  inter- 
course which  exists  between  Ne^  Bedford  and 
Brava  demands  it.  Hundreds  of  people  move  from 
Brava  to  New  Bedford  every  year.  Brava  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  archipelago,  with  its  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  souls  upon  whom  the  light  has  not 
yet  dawned.    The  zeal  of  the  Brava  Christians,  their 
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fortitude,  and  their  saccess  in  winning  souls  give 
promise  of  Brava*8  becoming  a  source  from  which 
shall  come  missionaries  equipped  for  work  in  our 
missions  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  in  Angola,  in 
Madeira,  as  well  as  in  Brazil,  and  in  this  country. 

Rev.  George  B.  Nind,  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Portuguese  mission  work  in  South  America,  has  con- 
secrated himself  to  this  work  in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  and  is  already  on  the  sea,  and  will  be  wel- 
comed by  tlic  noble  band  of  Protestant  converts. 

It  has  required  $400  to  provide  for  his  two  chil- 
dren and  to  get  him  on  the  ground,  and  he  goes 
without  salary,  d(?pending  upon  the  people  there 
to  care  for  him.  I  need  $500  a  year  at  least  to  carry 
on  the  work,  and  call  earnestly  upon  the  friends  of 
Christ  to  cooperate  in  carrying  forward  this  W9rk  so 
providentially  begun. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Everett,  D.D.,  a  presiding  elder  of  the 
New  England  Conference,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has 
kindly  consented  to  cooperate  in  securing  funds  for 
this  work  during  my  absence  in  Africa.  Any  desir- 
ing to  help  may  send  the  money  direct  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Missionary  Society,  Rev.  A.  B.  Leonard, 
D.D.,  No.  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  stating 
definitely  the  object  for  which  the  money  is  sent, 
or  the  money  may  be  sent  to  Dr.  Everett  or  to  my- 
self. My  permanent  American  address  is  No.  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  and  my  African  ad- 
dress, Funchal,  Madeira  Islands,  West  Coast,  Africa. 


A  Woman's  Mission  Work  in  Liberia. 

BT  MISS  AGNES  MCALLISTER. 

IT  was  my  privilege  to  go  to  Africa  as  a  missionary 
in  1888  in  what  was  then  known  as  Bishop  Wil- 
liam Taylor's  self-supporting  work.  Another  young 
woman  and  I  were  sent  to  a  station  on  the  coast  of 
Liberia  called  Garraway,  among  what  Bishop  Taylor 
called  the  **  raw  heathen." 

This  station  had  been  opened  abr^t  two  years 
previous  to  our  going  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gortner,  his  wife, 
and  Mrs.  Meeker. 

From  the  first  they  were  ill  with  fever,  and  after 
three  weeks'  illness  Mrs.  Meeker  died  in  the  after 
noon,  and  Mr.  Gortner  died  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  Mrs.  Gortner  and  her  oldest  boy,  who  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  were  so  ill  they  could  not  get 
out  of  bed,  and  there  was  no  one  to  do  anything  but 
the  youngest  child,  a  boy  of  nine  years. 

The  dead  bodies  remained  in  the  house  till  the 
third  day,  when  some  colored  traders,  coming  down 
the  coast,  stopped  at  the  town  over  night ;  and  they, 
learning  that  the  white  people  in  the  Mission  house 
were  dead,  went  up  and  took  down  part  of  the  board 
partition  in  the  house,  made  two  boxes,  put  the  bod- 
ies into  them,  carried  them  out  and  buried  them, 
then  went  down  to  the  port  and  told  what  they  had 
done.  Help  was  sent  up  to  take  care  of  those  who 
were  sick,  and  they  soon  recovered  and  returned  to 
America,  and  the  station  had  been  closed  for  ten 
months  when  we  were  sent  there  twelve  years  ago. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  among  the  Africans  when  i 
strangers  go  among  them  to  make  them  a  present  of 
a  chicken,  groat,  or  bullock. 


When  I  went  they  did  not  give  me  anything,  and  I 
several  times  told  them  they  had  never  treated  mo 
right,  for  they  had  not  even  given  me  a  chicken. 
They  always  replied :  '*  No,  and  we  don't  mean  to 
give  you  anything  cither,  for  when  the  first  white 
people  came  here  we  gave  them  a  sheep  and  a  bol- 
lock, and  they  killed  them,  and  ate  so  much  fresh 
meat  that  they  died  from  the  effects  of  it,  and  we 
don't  want  you  to  die,  so  we  won't  give  you  any." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  during  the  last  four 
years  there  has  not  been  a  death  among  our  white 
missionaries  in  all  Africa.  People  are  learning  to 
take  better  care  of  themselves,  and  in  proportion  aa 
we  do  we  have  better  health.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
some  truth  in  what  the  natives  said  about  the  death 
of  the  two  missionaries. 

We  had  been  in  Garraway  about  three  weeks,  very 
busy  teaching  the  eager  learners,  most  of  whom 
were  young  men,  when,  one  day,  visiting  in  the 
town  among  the  people,  I  told  them  that  they 
had  not  kept  their  agreement  with  Bishop  Taylor, 
for  they  had  promised  that  if  he  would  send 
them  teachers  they  would  give  their  children  to  be 
taught,  and  I  said,  **  You  have  not  g^ven  us  any 
children  to  live  with  us  yet."  One  of  the  men,  a 
witch  doctor,  went  and  brought  his  little  son  of  five 
years,  and  said:  '*Here,  teacher,  is  a  boy.  Yoo 
feed  him  plenty  chop  (victuals)  and  buy  a  wife  for 
him,  and  you  can  have  him."  He  was  a  very  un- 
promising child ;  his  father  did  not  expect  much  of 
him,  and  that  was  why  he  gave  him  to  us. 

But  we  said,  "  This  is  the  first  child  given  tons,  and 
we  must  Uike  him."  So  we  took  him  home,  and  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  make  him  some  clothes,  as  he 
had  never  had  a  garment  on  him.  We  made  him  a 
little  suit  of  white  cotton,  and  in  that  he  looked 
very  well. 

On  Sunday,  when  we  went  to  town  for  service,  we 
took  our  boy  along  with  us,  and  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  the  delight  of  the  people.  They  had 
never  seen  a  child  with  clothes  on,  and  the  result 
was  we  had  three  fine  boys  before  breakfast  next 
day,  and  several  more  before  the  week  was  out. 

A  numl>er  of  young  married  men  came  to  school, 
some  of  whom  had  several  wives.  They  all  seek  to 
have  as  many  as  possible,  as  the  more  wives  a  man 
has  the  greater  gentleman  he  is  considered  to  be. 
One  of  our  men— we  now  call  him  Daniel — ^had  three 
wives,  and  he  was  much  troubled  about  how  he 
would  get  free  from  two  of  them.  He  knew,  of  course, 
which  one  he  wanted,  so  he  began  to  plan  to  put 
these  other  two  away,  lie  went  to  the  headman  of 
the  family  (for  they  live  in  families,  as  the  children  of 
Isra<;l  did)  and  told  him  he  wanted  him  to  take  this 
woman  back  and  give  her  to  another  man,  for  he 
wanted  to  be  a  GiHluuni ;  but  the  headman  refused  to 
do  it,  so  Daniel  was  much  troubled.  He  talked 
about  the  matter  at  home,  and  one  day  this  wif6 
went  to  another  man  and  said  Daniel  did  not  want  her 
any  longer,  and  she  had  come  to  be  his  wife.  Daniel 
w'iXH  delighted  and  said,  *'  God  done  bless  me ;  now 
one  woman  is  gone." 

But  he  still  had  another  to  get  rid  of.  She  was  a 
woman  who  had  run  away  from  her  own  husband 
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and  came  to  our  tribe  to  marry  Daniel,  and  so  .was  a 
stranger  among  our  people.  Daniel  was  troubled 
to  know  what  to  do  with  her,  and  after  his  lesson 
«very  day  he  would  say:  "Teacher,  my  heart  is 
troubled  much.  I  don't  know  what  I  will  do  with 
that  woman.**  But  one  evening  he  came  up  to  the 
mission  In  great  haste :  '*  O,**  he  said,  *'  my  heart  is 
BO  glad ;  God  done  bless  me  to-day.  1  hunted  for  my 
wife  all  day  and  I  could  not  find  her,  and  just  this 
-evening  I  met  a  man  from  the  bush  country,  and  he 
«ays  he  met  my  wife  on  the  road  and  she  has  run 
away  to  be  another  man's  wife .  Now  I  am  free.  I 
am  coming  to  the  mission.** 

He  moved  his  hut  out  of  the  heathen  town,  and  he 
and  his  wife  were  married  by  Christian  law  and  live 
in  our  Christian  town.  He  is  still  one  of  our  faithful 
men  and  a  worker  among  his  people. 

Some  may  think  that  it  is  not  right  to  drive  these 
women  from  their  home.  But  the  woman  is  the 
property  of  the  family  and  not  of  the  man  who  may 
happen  to  be  her  husband.  Wlien  a  man  dies  his 
wives  are  divided  among  other  relatives.  This  is 
the  way  many  of  them  get  some  of  their  wives. 
This  second  woman  had  run  away  from  the  man 
who  was  her  lawful  husband  and  came  to  Daniel, 
and  such  conduct  is  common  among  them. 

The  women  are  bought  and  sold.  A  man  will  sell 
his  daughter  to  buy  a  wife  for  his  son,  and  the  price 
paid  is  in  cattle  principally,  costing  about  $60.  This 
is  really  the  only  legal  claim  a  man  has  to  his  wife, 
And  is  better  than  nothing,  until  we  can  give  them 
the  Gospel  law. 

Work  among  the  women  is  most  important.  The 
women  are  severely  whipped  by  their  husbands 
sometimes,  and  suffer  severely  at  their  hands  for 
trivial  offenses.  And  yet  it  is  surprising  the  influ- 
ence the  women  have  in  the  tribes.  Every  town  has 
«  headwoman  appointed  by  the  women. 

When  any  question  comes  up  to  be  settled— it  may 
l)e  political,  or  it  may  concern  the  home,  farm,  or, 
perhaps,  whether  they  will  plant  rice  or  not,  which 
means  that  if  they  do  not  the  women  will  have  to 
support  the  family  by  raising  vegetables — the  men 
will  call  a  secret  council,  and  off  in  some  secluded 
spot  they  will  gather  and  talk  their  palaver,  and  de- 
cide on  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

The  women  hear  what  is  going  on,  and  they  call 
up  their  headwoman  and  have  their  council,  too, 
and  come  to  their  decision.  Then  they  appoint  a 
•committee  tp  go  to  the  men.  They  go  to  the  king's 
house  and  tell  the  king  to  call  up  the  chiefs,  and 
they  call  them  up. 

Then  the  headwoman  of  the  committee  talks  to 
them,  and  says;  **We  have  heard  that  you  men 
want  to  do  so  and  so,  and  we  women  are  sent  here 
to  say  that  the  women  object  to  what  you  are  going 
to  do,  and  we  are  sent  to  say,  *  Now,  just  stop  !  We 
women  won't  have  it.' "    And  they  stop  right  there. 

I  have  sometimes  said,  *'  Why  do  you  men  do 
what  the  women  say?"  And  they  answer:  **  Well, 
you  know  the  women  are  our  mothers,  and  we 
-ought  to  respect  them  !  And  then,  you  know,  women 
have  stronger  witch  power  than  men,  and  if  we 
men  rex  those  women  and  oppose  them  they  will 


just  turn  their  witch  power  on  us  and  kill  us;  so,  for 
our  own  sakes,  we  do  what  the  women  say.'* 

In  the  Republic  of  Liberia  we  are  without  a  girls* 
school.  All  our  schools  are  mixed,  and  we  feel  very 
much  the  need  of  a  good  school  where  we  can  train 
our  girls  properly.  The  girls  are  without  any  train- 
ing when  we  take  them  in,  and  it  requires  close  at- 
tention to  them  to  make  them  good  housekeepers  or 
apt  at  sewing,  as  time  flies  so  fast,  and  they  grow 
into  womanhood  so  quickly. 

We  are  asking  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  * 
Society  of  our  great  Methodist  Church  to  undertake 
this  work,  and  we  feel  much  encouraged  with  the 
prospect  for  a  good  school  at  an  early  date. 

We  feel  that  at  Cape  Palmas,  where  the  Grebo 
tribe  live,  is  the  proper  place  for  this  work,  as  the 
Grebos  are  the  most  influential  tribe  in  that  part,  and 
their  influence  is  felt  for  many  miles  and  among  many 
tribes.  We  are  praying  God  to  direct  so  that  just 
the  right  thing  may  be  done  for  the  women  of  Africa, 
who  have  so  great  a  claim  on  American  women. 

I  can  see  them  now  as  they  said  to  me  when  I  was 
in  Africa :  "  Teacher,  you  must  not  go  to  America 
and  leave  us,  for  we  are  afraid  if  you  go  away  to 
your  own  country  you  will  forget  all  about  us  and 
never  come  back."  I  hope  to  be  sent  back  to 
put  up  a  school  among  them.  I  know  they  will  be 
glad,  for  1  have  had  many  invitations  from  this  same 
tribe  to  come  and  live  with  them  and  be  their 
teacher. 


Spirittial  Need  of  Japan. 

REV.  HENRY  M.  LANDIS,  writing  from  Japan, 
says  :  *'  I  heard  the  hope  roundly  expressed 
about  ten  years  ago  that  in  ten  years  or  so  Japan 
might  be  claimed  as  evangelized  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  further  Foreign  Mission  effort  unnecessary 
—a  prophecy  based  on  the  accelerating  rate  of  mis- 
sion growth  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  Since  then, 
what  do  we  see?  The  Church  almost  stationary, 
Christian  schools  struggling  instead  of  overcrowded, 
and  their  very  existence  almost  threatened.  A  na- 
tionalistic vein  formed  that,  on  the  whole,  thrives  on 
anti-foreign  and  anti-Christian  agitation.  Many 
ardent  and  even  leading  Christians  bending  t>efore 
the  storm  or  even  denying  the  Master. 

**  An  inquiry  into  the  much  paraded  Kumamoto 
Band  would  in  several  instances  elicit  peculiar  re- 
sults now.  Keen  observers  regard  it  as  a  fact  that 
the  moral  life  as  a  whole  has  deteriorated  and  is  de- 
teriorating. Infidel  influences  of  the  West  flnd  a 
ready  and  fruitful  soil.  To  many,  indeed,  the  ques- 
tion of  Japan's  evangelization  seems  surrounded 
now  by  difficulties  undreamed  of  ten  years  ago. 

**In  addition  to  all  this,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  rage  for  politics  and  of  a  rampant  materialism, 
there  exists  an  indifference  to  the  higher  moral  and 
religious  elements  of  life,  which  is  more  fatal  than 
any  open  or  covert  opposition  could  be.  It  is  not 
possible  now,  except  on  the  rarest  occasions,  to  get  an 
eagerly  listening  crowd  such  as  the  older  missiona- 
ries so  readily  got  wherever  they  went  seventeen  and 
twelve  years  ago." 


(46) 
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Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

{Extracts from  the  Proceedings.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  MissioDary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch  met  in  reg- 
ular session  December  18,  1900,  Bishop  Foss  pre- 
siding. Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  S.  W.  Thomas,  D.D. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  made  their  report,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted.     (St^e  page  47.) 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and 
on  Lands  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
Liberia  C'oiiferonce  was  approved. 

Bishop  Hartzell  was  authorized  to  send  to  East 
Central  Africa  two  teacht-rs  for  European  white 
school  at  New  Umtali,  two  missionaries  for  work  in 
Inhambaue  District,  one  medical  missionary  for  Old 
Umtali  Industrial  Mission ;  to  West  Central  Africa 
Mission  two  missionaries  and  two  mission  carpen- 
ters;  to  Liberia  two  missionaries;  all  to  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  of  General  Refer- 
ence, tlieir  expenses  outgoing  and  salaries  to  be 
provided  for  out  of  appropriations  for  1901,  or  from 
special  gifts. 

Provision  was  made  for  reducing  the  debts  on 
property  in  South  America,  and  for  tiie  placing  of 
all  the  property  in  the  name  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  authorizing  the  giving  of  a  power  of  at- 
torney to  Rev.  A.  W.  Greenman  for  certain  pur- 
poses. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  requested  to  procure, 
through  the  corresponding  secretaries,  a  statement 
of  the  values  of  and  indebtedness  on  the  property  of 
the  Society  in  all  the  foreign  missions  and  report  the 
same  to  the  Board. 

Bishop  Moore  was  made  a  member  ac  officio  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  each  of  the  China  Missions. 

The  following  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committees  of  the  China  Missions  was  given, 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  adopt:  1.  Authority  to  approve  bills 
presented  to  the  treasurer  for  payment,  for  legiti- 
mate purposes  within  the  approi)riations— a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  resident  at  or  near  the  place 
where  the  treasurer  resides  to  form  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  this  business.  2.  Authority  to 
make  improvements  on  real  estate  after  appropria 
tions  for  the  same  have  been  duly  made  by  either 
the  General  Committee  or  the  Board  of  Managers. 
3.  Authority  to  purchase  real  estate  for  which  an 
appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers and  the  (leneral  Committee.  4.  Authority  to 
sell  or  exchange  real  estate  of  a  value  not  <^xcee<ling 
$500  Mexican.  5.  Authority  to  provide  for  unex- 
pected emergencies  aflfecting  persons  or  imperiling 
property. 

The  return  to  the  United  States  from  China  of 
Rev.  G.  R.  Davis,  Rev.  J.  IT.  Pyke,  and  Miss  Alice 
Terrell  was  authorized. 

Dr.  George  B.  Smyth  was  appointed  for  the  year 


1901  to  represent  the  Missionary  Society  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board.  His 
headquarters  will  probably  be  Sacramento. 

The  resignation  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Davison  as  treas- 
urer of  the  South  Japan  Mission  was  accepted,  and 
Rev.  H.  B.  Johnson  was  elected  as  his  successor. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Korea  Mission  waa 
authorized  to  refund  to  Dr.  W.  B.  McGill  the  money 
he  has  invested  in  our  property  in  Wonsan  when 
the  properly  there  is  sold. 

The  North  Germany  Conference  having  met  the 
conditions  required  for  the  appropriation  of  $900 
made  by  the  General  Missionary  Committee  In  1899 
for  grant  in  aid,  the  money  was  ordered  to  be  for- 
warded. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Hill  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Burma 
Mission. 

Some  amendments  were  made  to  the  rules  go>*»;m- 
ing  the  North  India  Conference  Finance  Committee^ 
changing  *' Bishop  in  charge  of  India ^'  to  "Bishop 
in  charge  of  this  Conference." 

The  instructions  adopted  in  April,  1891,  for  the 
North  India  Conference  were  made  to  apply  to  all 
the  Conferences  in  Southern  Asia. 

Rev,  Robert  Wodehouse  and  wife  were  approved 
for  appointment  to  New  Umtali,  East  Africa,  and 
Rev.  D.  A.  Carson  approved  for  appointment  to 
Liberia. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  apportionments  to  the  Con- 
ferences and  Missions  as  mtule  last  year  be  contin- 
ued, subject  to  modifications  by  the  Committee 
upon  Information  resulting  from  further  correspond- 
ence. 

The  question  of  fixing  a  term  of  service  for  mis- 
sionaries In  Japan  and  elsewhere  was  considered, 
and  it  was  decided  inexpe<lient  to  change  the  policy 
of  the  Missionary  Society  by  establishing  any  special 
term  of  service  for  the  foreign  field. 

The  allowance  made  to  several  Invalid  mission- 
aries and  the  widows  of  missionaries  for  1900  was 
continued  for  1901. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  and  the  home  missions 


Notes  on  Missionaries,  Missions,  Eto. 

BISHOP  HARTZELL  will  sail  from  New  York  for 
Africa  January  16. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Cireenman  and  wife  s&WM  from  New 
York  December  20,  returning  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Ar- 
gentina. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Ilarwood,  of  New  Mexico,  sailed  from 
New  York  December  8  to  enter  upon  missionary 
work  in  Porto  Rico. 

Rev.  \V-  C.  Longden  is  expected  to  sail  from  Sep 
Francisco  December  21^,  returning  to  China.  Tht 
following  new  missionaries  for  China  wlU  accom- 
pany him  :  M.  R.  Charles,  M.D.,  Rev.  Harry  K.  Cald- 
well, Rev.  F.  G.  Heuke,  Miss  Kate  E.  Kanffman. 

Rev.  Robert  Wodeiiouse  and  wife  are  to  sail  from 
New  York  January  9  for  New  Umtali,  East  Central 
Africa. 


Appeal  far  $2,000,000 /<w  Missions. 
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Rev.  A.  H.  AppeDzeller  left  Korea  September  25, 
on  his  way  to  the  United  States.  He  will  spend 
some  months  in  Europe. 

Rev.  David  Carson  sailed  for  Liberia  December 
19.  He  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Cordelia  Durham, 
who  goes  out  to  become  the  wife  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Davis, 
of  Monrovia  College. 

George  D.  N.  Lowry,  M.D.,  arrived  at  Vancouver 
from  China  December  13,  and  left  at  once  to  rejoin 
his  family  at  Delaware,  O. 


Appeal  of  Board  of  Managers  for  $2,000,000  for 

Missioiis  in  1001. 

THE  General  Missionary  Committee,  at  its  session 
held  in  November,  1900,  having  adopted  a  plan 
for  a  Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offering  for  Mis- 
sions, and  placed  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  we  adopt  the  following : 

1.  We  instruct  the  corresponding  secretary  and 
assistant  secretaries  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  pas- 
tors in  carrying  out  the  plan  adopted  by  the  General 
Committee,  by  disseminating  information  through 
the  press  and  by  delivering  sermons  and  addresses 
wherever  practicable,  and  directing  the  activities  of 
missionaries  at  home  on  furlough,  and  in  every  prac- 
ticable way  to  encourage  and  stimulate  effort  and 
cooperation  among  our  people. 

2.  We  respectfully  and  earnestly  request  all  of  our 
bishops,  in  their  pulpit  and  platform  ministrations 
and  in  the  Annual  Conferences  over  which  they  re- 
spectively preside,  to  place  this  cause  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  preachers  and  people. 


Enlist  the  young  people  of  your  Epworth  Leagues 
and  Sunday  schools. 

Mite  boxes  will  be  furnished  free  by  the  Mission- 
ary Office  to  all  pastors  remitting  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  cents  per  hundred  to  pay  postage.  Subscrip- 
tion boolu  will  be  sent  free,  where  preferred,  except 
postage  at  six  cents  per  dozen. 

6.  Finally,  we  make  our  appeal  to  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  our  Church.  Let  every  member  resolve 
to  reach  the  minimum  gift  of  $1  to  Missions  for  the 
coming  year.  Two  cents  a  week  would  be  $1,04  for  the 
year.  Though  resources  may  be  limited,  that  amount 
can  be  saved  weekly  by  careful  and  conscientious 
economy.  A  mite  box  for  every  member  and  friend 
should  be  the  rule  in  every  pastoral  charge.  We 
earnestly  urge  all  our  people  to  fall  into  line,  that 
the  year  1900  may  be  monumental  in  Methodist  Epis- 
copal missionary  history,  and  that  God  may  be  glo- 
rified in  the  furtherance  of  his  kingdom  in  the  world. 

The  events  of  the  century  now  closing  have  thrown 
wide  the  doors  of  opportunity  throughout  the  world. 
As  never  before,  our  Lord's  command,  **Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture," may  be  carried  out.  Let  every  Methodist 
soldier  of  the  cross  heed  and  obey  the  order,  **  For- 
ward, march  1 "  as  it  passes  along  the  lines. 


The  Bible  and  Missions, 


BT  8.  BARL  TAYLOR. 


I.  Biblical  Ground  for  Missionary  Enterprise. 

1.  ChrUtianity  is  world-'unde  in  Us  application. 
"  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  bis 
8.  Appreciating  the  power  of  our  press,  and  its  \  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
loyalty  to  every  interest  of  our  Church,  we  solicit  its  bim  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
great  influence  for  the  promotion  of  this  movement.    John  3.  16. 

4.  We  Instruct  all  our  missionaries  now  on  fur-  3.  ChrUt  has  commanded,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
lough  in  the  United  States,  and  such  as  may  return  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 
from  mission  fields  while  this  movement  is  in  prog-    Mark  16.  15.    **  If  ye  love  me,  (ye  will)  keep  my  com- 


ress,  to  devote  their  time  to  the  than k-offering  move- 
ment ;  and  we  urge  our  pastors  to  open  their  pulpits 
to  these  faithful  servants  of  the  Church,  that  our 


maudmeuts."    John  14. 15. 

3.   T*he  Hdy  Spirit  is  the  author  of  missiotiary  enter- 
prise.   "  Now  there  were  at  Antioch,  in  the  church 


people  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  information  '  that  was  there,  prophets  and  teachers,  Barnabas, 


they  are  so  competent  to  impart. 

5.  We  appeal  to  our  presiding  elders,  district  sec- 
retaries, and  pastors  to  enter  upon  this  thank  offer- 
ing campaign  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  worthy  of 
the  cause.  We  are  confident  that  with  your  hearty 
cooperation  and  leadership  a  great  achievement  is 
assured.  Give  the  plan  proposed  a  fair  trial.  Your 
approval  and  enthusiasm  will  be  inspiring  and  con- 
tagious. You  are  the  shepherds  of  the  flock,  and  the 
people  will  follow  your  leadership.  Bishops  and  sec- 
retaries can  do  something,  but  you  can  do  more, 
fou  occupy  the  place  of  power,  and  we  have  full 
confidence  in  your  ability  and  fidelity. 

The  income  of  the  Missionary  Society  for  1900 
from  collections  was  $1,175,348,  about  forty-two 
cents  per  full  member.    Let  the  watchword  be,  7W   the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations ;  and  then 


and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and  Manaen,  the 
foster  brother  of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  Saul. 
And  as  they  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  fasted,  the 
Holy  Spirit  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.  Then, 
when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed  and  laid  their 
hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away."  Acts 
13.  1-3. 

4.  Christ  is  the  living  leader  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise. "  And  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world."    Matt.  28. 19,  20. 

IL  The  Ultimate  Aim  of  Missions. 

1.  A  world-wide  proclamation  of  the  Oospel.  "And 
this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all 


niUions  for  Missions  in  1901  !  An  average  of  $1  per 
member  from  2,000,000  Methodists  will  aggregate 
this  sum.  We  advise  the  holding  of  district  conven- 
tions   and   field-day  rallies  wherever  practicable. 


shall  the  end  come."    Matt.  24.  14. 

2.  The  exaltation  of  the  name  of  Christ.  **  Where- 
fore God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given 
him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name :  that  at  the 
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Missio7iary  Library. 


^ame  of  Jesas  eyery  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
«earth ;  and  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
<^hrist  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  Qod  the  Father." 
Phil.3.  9-U. 

8.  The  universal  reign  of  ChritU.  "And  the  seventh 
.angel  sounded ;  and  there  were  great  voices  in 
heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  be- 
.come  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ; 
and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  forever."  Rev. 
IL  15. 

IIL  The  Universal  Need  of  the  Gospkl. 

1.  Sin  is  universal.  "As  it  is  written.  There  is 
none  righteous,  no.  not  one.  There  is  none  that 
undcrstandcth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after 
Goii.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are 
together  become  unprofitable  *  there  are  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  .  .  .  For  all  have  sinned, 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  Rom.  8.  10- 
12,  23. 

2.  Humanity  cries  for  help.  "And  a  vision  appeared 
to  Paul  in  the  night ;  there  stood  a  man  of  Maoe- 
.donia,  and  prayed  him,  saying.  Come  over  into 
Macedonia*  and  help  us.  And  after  he  had  seen 
the  vision,  immediately  we  endeavored  to  go  up 
into  Macedonia,  assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord 
had  called  us  to  preach  the  Gospel  unto  them." 
Acts  16.  9,  10. 

8.  Uote  shall  they  hear  without  a  preachtr.  "For 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved.  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him 
in  whom  they  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall 
they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  and 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  and  how 
jshall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?"  Rom. 
10.  18-15. 

IV.  Toe  True  Work  and  the  Reward. 

1.  Those  who  aid  in  missions  gamer  fruit  unto  life 
eternal.    "He   that    reapeth   receiveth   wages,  and 
gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal :  and  both  he  that  | 
soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together." 
John  4.  86. 

2.  Fruit  is  gathered  exactly  in  prcportion  as  (JJfort  is ! 
made,  **  But  this  I  say.  He  which  soweth  sparingly  . 
shall  reap  also  sparingly ;  and  he  which  soweth  | 
bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully.    2  Cor.  9.  6.  ^ 

3.  JTufinai  reward  <f  the  CTtristian  will  be  the  "  Well ' 
dvne'*''  of  our  Lord  *'  His  Lord  said  unto  him.  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant :  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things:  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord."    Matt.  *.S.  23.  *  I 


The  Qiowing  Ohzist  in  Indk. 

A  MISSIONARY  in  India,  Rev.  T.  P.  JoneB, 
writes:  "The  attitude  of  Hindus  toward  our 
faith  and  Lord  has  wonderfully  changed  during  the 
last  two  decades.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  the  pop- 
ular thing  to  speak  with  respect  of  Christianity,  and 
to  admire  its  beauty  and  praise  its  might.  But  the 
Christ  they  despised,  criticised,  and  unfavorably 
compared  with  Hindu  deities  and  heroes.  How  dif- 
ferent to-day  I  Our  religion  has  suffered  eclipse  and 
is  scorned  by  the  educated.  They  claim  that  ita 
philosophy  is  greatly  inferior  to  Vedantism,  and  that 
in  ritual  and  devotional  power  it  is  far  behind  their 
ancestral  faith.  But  Jesus,  during  these  days,  has 
risen  from  obscurity  and  disesteem  to  find  among 
e<iucated  Hindus  not  only  admiration  but,  in  many 
cases,  even  love  and  devotion.  They  confess  him  to 
be  the  Incomparable,  and  would  be  glad  to  give  htm 
supreme  place  in  their  pantheon  as  their  ideal  of 
life.  They  study  his  life  with  warmth  and  enthu- 
siasm. Any  book  pertaining  to  him  finds  a  wel- 
come. The  gospels  they  place  with  the  Bhagavatha 
Gita,  their  choice  Hindu  book  of  devotion.  With 
them  the  problem  is.  How,  and  to  what  extent,  can 
we  take  Christ  while  discarding  Christianity  ?  " 


5tatistio8  of  FroteBtant  ICssions  in  Japan. 

Thb  statistics  of  Christian  and  raissionarv  work  in 
Japan  for  the  year  1899,  prepared  by  Rev.  H'.  Ux^niis,  , 
give  727  missionaries,  an  increase  of  35 ;  444  onran- 
iied  churches,  an  increase  of  21 :  319  native  minis- 
ters, an  increase  of  11 ;  41  .SOS  adult  memben*.  an  in- 
crease of  «?7.  During  1S99  there  were  3.149  adults 
baptise*],  and  the  contributions  o£  the  native  Chris- ' 
lians  for  all  purpoe^s  amounted  to  94.275  yen  or 
H7,13S  This  looks  as  though  Christianity  was 
inairing  aoino  progress  m  Japan. 


mssionary  Libraiy. 

T^e  JRssionary  Calendar  for  1901,  published  by  the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  at  forty  centa,  is 
beautiful  and  will  be  found  helpful.  It  will  fomiah 
"Missionar}'  Inspiration  for  365  days  f^m  Bible 
Texts  and  Missionary  Heroes  of  All  Lands." 

Instruction  for  Chinese  Women  and  Oirls,  by  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Baldwin,  contains  the  translation  by  Mis. 
Baldwin  of  the  Chinese  Book  of  Etiquette  and  Con- 
duct for  Women  and  Girls,  written  by  Lady  Taao,  a 
celebrated  literary  woman  who  lived  about  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  and  which  is  highly  esteemed 
throughout  the  Chinese  Empire  as  giving  the  moat 
perfect  rules  for  woman's  conduct.  The  book  also 
contains  twelve  illustrations  and  other  matter,  and 
iKill  be  found  interesting  and  instructive.  It  is  palH 
lished,  at  75  cents,  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

The  Siege  in  I^king^  by  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D,^ 
LL.D..  President  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Univer- 
sity at  Peking,  is  a  reliable  history  and  a  thrilling 
record  of  the  facts  and  many  incidents  connected 
with  the  siege  of  the  legations  and  missionaries  and 
their  rescue.  Dr.  Martin  also  gives  an  acoonnt  of 
the  conditions  in  China  which  resulted  in  the  upris- 
ing against  the  foreigners,  and  what  he  belieTes  is 
necessary  to  prevent  a  rei>etition  of  the  same.  He 
tells  us  that  the  Boxers  are  not  a  new  body,  but  an 
old  assoi'iation,  a  kind  of  Masonic  order,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  century,  but 
MThich  has  lately  been  transformed  into  a  great  pc^tl- 
cal  organization.  He  quotes  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  as 
sa\ing.  "  That  man  seems  to  be  a  limited  omnipres- 
ent^\''  referring  to  Professor  F.  D.  GameweU,  as  he 
"  sped  to  and  fro  on  his  bicycle  inspecting  oor  de- 
fense works."  The  bt>ok  is  published  at$L  by  the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


FEBRUARY,   1901. 


Two  Millions  for  Missions* 

TWO  million  dollars  for  missions  for  1901 
is  asked  by  our  Missionary  Society.  The 
answer  is  to  be  made  before  October  31. 
The  need  is  great.  The  call  is  imperative. 
The  ability  is  sufficient.  Think!  Talk! 
Pray!  Give! 


Easter  and  Missions* 

THE  first  Sunday  of  April  will  soon  be 
here  and  every  Methodist  Episcopal 
Sunday  school  should  arrange  to  celebrate 
the  day  in  the  interest  of  missions.  There  are 
many  millions  in  degradation  and  misery, 
who  do  not  know  that  Jesus  Christ  has  risen 
from  the  dead  and  opened  the  gates  of  purity 
and  peace  to  them.  As  we  rejoice  in  the  knowl- 
edge let  us  send  them  the  tidings  that  they 
may  rejoice  with  us.  The  Missionary  So- 
ciety will  send  out  at  small  cost  through 
our  Book  Concerns  an  appropriate  Easter 
responsive  service. 


Our  Keeping  and  Giving* 

IF  our  expectations  are  fulfilled  there  must 
be  a  great  increase  in  the  contributions 
of  Christians  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
The  true  measure  of  influence  has  not  been 
attained  with  respect  to  foreign  missions. 
Only  a  driblet  of  the  aggregate  contributed, 
even  for  good  objects,  has  ever  yet  reached 
the  distant  fields.  While  the  true  arithmetic 
of  areas  and  populations  and  comparative 
needs  would  dictate  a  much  larger  expendi- 
ture in  the  waste  places  of  India,  of  China, 
and  of  Africa,  than  here  at  home,  yet  the 
ratio  is  inverse.  But  it  is  not  so  much  be- 
tween home  and  foreign  as  between  selfish 
and  altruistic,  between  what  we  keep  and 
what  we  give,  that  the  most  startling  dis- 
proportion appears.  The  means  which  God 
gives  so  abundantly  for  conquest,  bids  fair 
to  overwhelm  and  swamp  not  merely  the 
usefulness  but  the  life  of  our  professedly 
missionary  Christianity.— i?'.  F,  Ellenwood, 
D.D. 


If* 

IF  we  bring  our  thoughts  about  Foreign 
Missions  into  captivity  to  the  obedience 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  if  we  awake  to  the  fact  that 
this  work  is  not  incidental,  but  fundamen- 
tal; if  we  make  definite  personal  decisions 
in  a  new  allotting  of  time  and  thought,  of 
gifts  and  prayers ;  if  we  resolve  that  the  loy- 
alty of  those  who  have  put  their  hearts  in 
this  work  at  home,  and  of  those  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  it  abroad  and  lately 
given  their  hearts'  blood  in  the  sacrifice  of 
loving  heroism  and  the  last  full  proof  of 
martyrdom,  shall  be  met  by  something  pro- 
portionate in  our  lives,  then  shall  we  see  the 
power  of  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  abroad  and 
be  aware  of  his  presence  at  home  in  meas- 
ure such  as  we  of  this  generation  have  never 
known.— 3f.  D,  Babcock,  D.D. 


Our  Opportunity* 

rpHE  startled  nations,  aroused  from  hca- 
J-  then  lethargy,  are  uneasily  and  ex- 
pectantly conscious  that  the  great  God  is 
about  to  appear  among  them  in  strange, 
new  ways.  All  the  lands  are  wide  open  to 
Gospel  efl*ort ;  all  the  languages  have  been 
mastered ;  foundations  have  been  laid ;  be- 
ginnings have  been  made  everywhere.  The 
militant  hosts  of  the  Lord  Christ  have  made 
accurate  survey  of  the  whole  task  of  dis- 
cipling  a  world.  All  mere  earthly  romance 
of  foreign  missions  has  been  swallowed  up 
in  the  deepened  fervor  of  hearts  that  have 
counted  the  cost,  and  are  prepared  to  toil 
and  suffer  that  Christ  may  be  known  every- 
where. Two  things  are  wanted— a  larger 
endowment  of  power,  a  larger  support  to 
make  possible  a  wider  Gospel  efl'ort.  Thou- 
sands of  workers  in  the  fields  ripe  to  har- 
vest! Shall  there  not  be  a  mighty  chorus 
of  intercessory  prayer  in  the  opening  days 
of  the  new  century,  that  they  may  all  be  em- 
powered by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  a  great  in- 
gathering? Hundreds  of  our  brightest 
young  men  and  women  stand  ready  to  go  I 
Who  will  send  them  ?—  W.  F.  Oldham,  D.D. 
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sometimes  shut  and  sometimes  opened,  to 
be  some  of  them  filled,  some  of  them  empty, 
and  then  a  little  cupboard  locked  and  the 
key  often  lost,  for  missions.  The  specializ- 
ing of  missions  as  something  apart  and  by 
itself,  separate  from  faith,  separate  from 
holy  living,  separate  from  charity,  is  false 
and  fatal.  Missions  is  the  Christian  life. 
Every  other  view  of  it  is  sheer  selfishness, 
and  the  worst  phase  of  selfishness,  because 
it  hoards  and  holds  back  our  highest  gift. — 
Bishop  Doane. 


The  Selfish  Use  of  Wealth* 

HE  was  sleek  and  well  fed.  Everything 
had  gone  to  suit  him.  His  business 
was  increasing  in  volume,  and  bringing  him 
in  large  returns.  The  house  in  which  he 
lived  looked  fit  for  a  king.  His  wife  and 
children  were  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  fared  sumptuously  every  day.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  see  the  existence 
of  much  evil  in  the  world.  True,  he  could 
not  entirely  ignore  the  fact  that  the  wretched 
Lazarus  lay  festering  and  rotting  at  his  gate, 
and  begging  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  that 
fell  from  his  table. 

Things  would,  to  be  sure,  be  somewhat 
better  if  Lazarus  could  be  got  quite  out  of 
the  way.  The  sight  of  want  and  pain  and 
wretchedness  is  never  altogether  pleasant 
to  even  careless  eyes.  But,  then,  no  sane 
man  expects  perfection.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  nothing  to  complain  of.  If  Lazarus 
and  his  folks  were  any  account  they  would 
have  no  trouble  in  making  a  comfortable 
support.  Every  man  reaches  his  level. 
Those  who  rise  deserve  to  rise,  and  those 
who  fail  deserve  to  fail.  The  survival  of 
the  fittest  is  the  law  of  the  universe,  and  it 
would  be  unwise  to  seek  to  interfere  with  its 
operation. 

So  reasoned  our  sleek  and  well-fed  friend. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Jesus,  however, 
for  the  statement  that  another  such  man 
*•  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment." 

Wealth  is  not  a  sin.  The  industry  and 
thrift  which  lead  to  the  accumulation  of 
money  are  commendable  virtues.  But  the 
selfish  use  and  enjoyment .  of  wealth  is 
wrong.  Our  Lord  denounces  it  in  language 
that  fairly  blisters.  Men  have  sought  in 
every  age,  and  by  all  sorts  of  tortuous  ex- 
planations, to  get  rid  of  the  full  force  of  his 
withering  words  in  respect  to  the  sins  of 
covetousness  and  self-indulgence.  But  there 


they  stand.  Nothing  can  alter  them ;  noth- 
ing can  modify  their  meaning.  Let  every 
man  to  whom  they  apply  give  them  due 
heed.— Nashville  Christian  Advocate, 


Colleges  and  Missions* 

DUKING  my  long  sojourn  In  the  mission 
field  I  have  again  and  again  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
we  must  look  to  our  colleges  for  the  most 
important  part  of  our  working  missionary 
force.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  reflect  for  a 
moment  upon  those  missionaries  who  have 
not  had  the  advantages  of  a  college  training. 
They  themselves  would  probably  make  haste 
to  affirm  that  they  have  constantly  felt 
while  at  work  in  foreign  lands  that  their 
work  would  have  been  more  efifective  had 
they  been  favored  with  the  advantage  of  an 
early  college  training.  Every  missionary 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  become  a 
student,  and  it  is  a  very  great  advantage  if 
he  acquires  habits  of  study  before  going 
abroad. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  single  fact  that  a 
college  training  prepares  a  young  man  for 
the  peculiar  kind  of  work  which  meets  him 
in  the  mission  field  that  alone  deserves  at- 
tention, but,  aside  from  this,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  our  col- 
leges are  more  and  more  becoming  the  re- 
cruiting grounds  from  which  our  mission- 
aries must  be  gathered.  Forty  years  ago 
comparatively  few  young  men  could  be  found 
in  our  colleges  whose  minds  had  been  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  great  mission  fields 
of  the  world ;  but  now  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent. 

Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  our  young 
men  and  women  who  are  still  pursuing  their 
studies,  find  their  environment  favorable  to 
a  careful  and  prayerful  survey  of  the  mis- 
sion fields  of  the  world,  and  very  many  of 
them  are  led  at  an  early  period  of  their  life 
to  consider  their  personal  duty  in  relation 
to  the  missionary  calling.  I  am  persuaded 
that  our  colleges  must  be  depended  upon  to 
send  abroad  literally  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  during  the  next  ten  years, 
and  our  people  everywhere  should  ofifer  up 
unceasing  prayer  that  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest may  open  the  way  for  these  earnest 
young  laborers,  scores  of  whom  are  even, 
now  awaiting  the  call  which  is  to  send  them 
forth  to  their  life-work  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,— Bishop  J,  M.  Tlioburn, 


(52) 
THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  AND  THEIR  INHABITANTS. 


THE  PhilippiDc  Islands  wen.'  discovered 
by  FeitmuUo  Mugelliui  Murch  13,  loai, 
wlio  loBl  Ilia  life  In  a  sklnnlali  with  tli« 
nut.ives  the  rollowing  mouth.  la  ISttS  a 
Bpouish  eettlemeiiC  ftaa  founded  at  the  town 
of  Cebu.  and  from  that  time  until  1898  the 
islands  were  subji'ct  to  Spain.  They  were 
called  "lalas  Filipinas"  by  the  Spaniards, 
In  honor  of  King  Philip  11  of  Spain. 

The  Islands  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Spain  in  1S98,  at  the  close  of  the 
war  between  the  two  countries.  On  May  1, 
1  SOB,  Commodore  Dewey. in  command  nf  the 
Asiatic  f?qiindron  "f  n„ited  Suites  w,ir  ve-!- 
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Ua1:ilo  woiimIs.    All  tropical  fnilta  are  abun- 

There  are  about  8,000,000  of  natives.  Of 
thei!e  about  6,000,000  are  pure  Malays  and 
2,(100,000  are  Malays  mixed  with  Chinese, 
Spanish,  and  other  races.  There  ore  about 
25,000  Europeans  and  80,ooo  Chinese  in 
the  islands.  The  natives  are  divided  into 
many  tribes,  the  principal  being  the  Tagals, 
Visayas,  Igorrotes,  Pangasinaues,  Pampan- 
gos,  Moros,  and  Negritos,  and  over  thlrty- 
hve  different  languages  are  spoltcn. 

The  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  except  lo 
tlie  sfiMtlierti  pr-rtioo,  where  there  arc  many 
Miiliaiiuiii'ihdi-,    A  Hpiinish  editor  in  Manila 


Spanish  fleet.  On  August  13, 1898,  the  fleet 
under  Admiral  Dewey,  together  with  the 
troops  under  General  Mcrritt,  captured  the 
.  city  of  Manila.  The  United  States  has  not 
been  able  to  hold  undisturbed  possessioi 
the  islanda  owing  to  an  insurrection  led  by 
a  native  of  mixed  Spnnlsli  biooti  named 
Aguinaldo. 

The  islands  nuraher  between  one  thousand 
and  two  thousan<l,  and  extend  for  about  one 
thousand  miles  from  north  to  south.  The 
principal  islands  are  Luzon,  Mindanao, 
Panay,  Mindoro,  Negrna,  Zebu,  Leyte,  and 
Samar,  About  one  fifth  of  tlie  land  is  under 
cultivation.  The  soil  la  of  great  fertility. 
The  principal  products  are  hemp,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, coffee,  rice,  indigo,  cotton,  and  corn. 
The  islands  are  largely  covered  with  for- 
3  which  contain  many  of  the  most  val- 


writes  of  thom :  "  The  native  Is  religious. 
He  is,  in  general,  perfectly  Inatnicted  in  the 
principal  dogmas  and  precepts  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  and  never  fails  through  perversity 
to  live  iip  to  thom.  Nevertheless,  It  a  su- 
perstitious idea  takes  a  lively  bold  of  hia 
fancy,  he  is  capable  of  declaring  that  any 
ragged  old  man  Is  St.  Joseph,  or  that  St. 
Anne  is  personified  by  some  old  fortune- 
teller. Of  course  the  enlightened  classes  ara 
free  from  such  superstition." 

Mr.  Phelps  Whitemarsh  writes  lo  the  Out- 
look of  the  aborigines  of  the  Philippines: 
"  It  seems  to  be  fairly  well  established  that 
the  Negrito  race  are  the  aborigines  of  the 
archipelago.  The  Tugaiogs,  Visayana, 
Vlcols,  Igorrotes,  and  Moros,  though  they 
may  differ  slightly,  ai-e  all  branches  of  tha 
Maiuyau  tree,  but  tlie  Negrito  has  all  the 
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nrard  characteristics  of  the  PapiiaD— 
short,  woolly  hair,  a  skiii  almost  as  dark  as 
that  of  the  African  negi-o,  and  the  thick 
lips,  flattened  nose,  and  body  odor  commou 
to  negroi'S.  The  Negritos  are  a  small  race, 
the  men  averaging  five  feet  in  height,  the 
women  not  more  than  tour  foci  six  inches. 
Iq  point  of  intelligence  they  are  superior  to 
the  Australian  aborigine,  though  in  their 
mode  of  lidng  thoy  are  about  on  a  par. 
They  build  no  villages  or  pcruiancnt  houses, 
but  roam  from  one  locality  to  another  as  the 
seasons  change  and  the  products  of  the  for- 
est  are    exhaufited.     With    few   exceptions 


feast   held  In  honor  of   some    dead    rela- 
tive," 

Major  John  H.  Parker,  of  the  United 
States  Volunteers,  writes  from  the  Philip- 
pines of  the  people  in  Luzon ;  "  The  Filipi- 
nos ore  generally  poor,  and  nearly  every 
family  wears  mourning;  but  the  cheerful- 
ness of  orient.al  fatalism  tempers  their  grief, 
and  the  habits  of  obedience  fcrmed  during 
three-  hundred  years  of  slavery  to  friur. 
Church,  State,  and  taxfarmer  have  well  pre- 
pared tJieni  for  new  masters.  Although 
fighting  in  a  manner  generally  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  civiiizeil  warfare,  yet  they  are 


they  plant  no  crops;  and,  unless  they  are 
In  contact  with  other  races,  both  men  and 
women  dispense  with  all  clothing  save  the 
loiD  cloth.  They  have  no  religious  beliefs 
or  observances,  no  gods,  no  demons,  not 
even  any  superstitions.  They  have  profound 
reapoet,  however,  for  the  moon,  their 
fathers-in-law,  and  their  dead.  The  sev- 
eral Kogrito  tribes  each  have'a  distinct  lan- 
guage which  is  mixed  more  or  less  with  the 
languages  of  their  nearest  neighbors.  They 
climb  with  the  agility  of  monkeys,  ^nd  use 
^Ibe  bow  with  remarkable  accuracy.  They 
exceedingly  hospitable.  The  only 
sement  they  indulge  lii  is  an  occasional 


not  an  uncivilized  people.  They  are  polite 
to  each  other  and  to  foreigners;  intelligent, 
and  generally  able  to  read  ond  write ;  a  re- 
ligious people;  eager  to  learn  the  ways  of 
advanced  civilization.  Combining  many  of 
the  traits  of  their  varied  ancestry,  they  have, 
however,  contracted  the  vices  that  usually 
flow  from  contact  of  feebleness  with  un- 
scrupulous strength.  Long  used  to  haughty 
dominance,  they  are  sometimes  servile; 
never  having  been  able  to  resist  by  force, 
they  have  learned  to  use  falsehood  and  de- 
ception as  a  shield  ;  accustomed  to  play  an 
inferior  part,  their  learning  ia  too  often  su- 
perficial.   But  they  are  hospitable,  chori- 
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table,  musical,  and  ambitious.  They  have  i  catechism  were  taught  in  the  dialect  of  the 
the  richest  garden  spot  of  the  world  for  their  province.  No  adequate  provision  was  made 
heritage.  They  are  capable  of  prolonged  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  major- 
and  sustained  effort,  are  constant  under  re-  ity  of  them  did  not  understand  Spanish.  In 
verses,  and  as  industrious  as  the  necessities  the  larger  towns  the  four  arithmetical  proc- 
of  their  habitat  requires."  esses  were  attempted,  the  geography  was 

Mr.  Phelps  Whitemarsh  writes :  "  The  civ.  used  as  a  reading  book,  and  the  girls  were 
ilized  and  semicivilized  natives  of  the  Phil-  taught  embroidery  and  needlework.  The 
ippines  observe  the  outward  forms  of  their  I  tendency  was  to  emphasize  the  secondary 
Church  in  about  the  same  way  as  the  Mexi-  ]  and  higher  education  of  a  few  clever  pupils, 
cans,  Chileans,  and  Peruvians  observe  them,  rather  than  to  promote  the  primary  educa- 
Ceremonial  pomp  and  display,  candles,  col-  tion  of  the  masses,  with  the  result  that  a 
ored  windows,  gilding,  music,  intoned  serv-  j  few  persons  have  stood  out  prominently  as 
ices,  and  incense  impress  his  oriental  nature  i  educated  Filipinos,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
immensely.  All  these  things  delight  him. '.  people  are  either  without  education  or  have 
If  his  church  gratifies  his  senses  in  this '  only  acquired  the  mechanical  processes  of 
manner  he  becomes  a  fairly  regular  attend-  reading  and  writing.  The  small  amount  of 
ant;  if  not,  he  stays  at  home.  Ho  has  noj  school  instruction  the  average  Filipino  re- 
conception  of  worshiping  without  images,  ceived  in  Spanish  times  has  tended  neither 
lights,  or  ritual;  his  religion  is  neither  of,  to  broaden  his  intelligence  nor  to  develop 
the  mind  nor  of  the  heart.  Though  nomi- ,  his  independence  of  thought  and  action." 
nally  Christian,  true  religion  is  as  far  from  The  Boman  Catholic  friars  ruled  the  Fili- 
him  as  it  is  from  his  barbarian  brothers. 
His  belief  is  no  more  than  superstition,  and 
his  worship  no  less  than  idolatry.  Like 
most  superstitious  races,  the  Filipino  is  a 
firm  believer  in  amulets  and  charms ;  some 
to  preserve  his  health,  and  some  to  make 
him  invulnerable.    Most  of  these  amulets 


pinos  with  such  tyranny,  and  their  extor- 
tions were  so  great  that  there  were  constant 
uprisings.  Speaking  of  this.  Dr.  Jacob  G. 
Schurman,  president  of  the  first  Philippine 
Commission,  wrote :  "  The  United  States  is 
being  fought  by  the  Filipinos  largely  be- 
cause the  United  States  now  appears  to 
are  curious  mixtures  of  things  religious  and  \  stand,  as  Spain  did  formerly,  as  the  pro- 
profane.    One  that  I  saw  was  a  little  bag  tector  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    The 


containing  a  human  tooth  and  some  bat: 
tered  coins  and  two  Latin  inscriptions. 
The  favorite  'bullet  stopper,'  so  much  worti 
by  the  insurrecto  army,  is  a  bleeding  heart 


•priests  misused  their  powers  in  many  ways. 
The  Filipinos  complained,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  almost  absolute'  control  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes  which  local  priests  enjoyed. 


embroidered  or  sewn  on  a  piece  of  white  |  They  complained  of  the  ownership  of  the 


fiannel..     The  selling  or  blessing  of  these 
charms  was  one  of  the  many  methods  the 
friars  used  for  making  money. 
*•  The  nature  of  the  Filipino  is  more  mixed 


land  by  the  big  religious  orders,  and  the 
corruption  of  justice  from  the,highest  to  the 
lowest  places  in  the  land.  Lastly,  they  com- 
plained of  the  riotous  debauchery  of  the 
and  more  curious  than  any  other  known  |  members  of  the  religious  orders." 
race.  He  is  a  man  with  a  child's  nature.  |  Dr.  Schurman  also  wrote  as  follows  of  the 
No  one  can  understand  his  character,  be-  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fill- 
cause  he  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  pinos :  **  Eitlier  by  destiny  or  the  hand  of 
have  a  character."  I  Providence,  in  any  event   by  the  issues  of 

Writing  of  education  in  the  Philippines,  war,  the  Philippine  Islands  have  passed 
Mr.  Phelps  Whitemarsh  says,  in  the  Out-  \  under  American  sovereignty,  and  we  are 
look :  **  Under  Spanish  law  there  was  estab- 1  responsible  for  them,  and  this  responsibility 
lished  a  system  of  primary  schools  witli  the  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  escape.  We  owe  it 
regulation  that  one  male  and  one  female  [  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  who  expect  us 
teacher  should  be  provided  for  each  5,000  to  protect  their  citizens  in  the  Philippine 
inhabitants,  but  this  inadequate  provision  \  Islands,  and  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
was  never  carried  out,  and  there  were  neither  I  among  the  Filipinos  themselves.  We  owe 
schoolhouses,  modern  furniture,  nor  good  ^  it  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Philippine 
text-books.  .  In  these  schools,  which  were  people,  who  are  not  hostile  to  us,  and  es- 
entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the  friars, '  pecially  to  those  prominent  Filipinos  who 
reading,  writing,   sacred   history,   and  the !  have  declared  themselves   openly  and  are 
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working  for  the  American  cause. 
We  owe    it  to   our  own  national    sense  of 

honor  and  of  right.  Treaties  cannot  be 
made  and  iiumade  at  witl ;  and  the  Treatj' 
of  Paris  puts  upon  ub  an  obligation  which, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  have  to  oarry. 
Strongly  as  I  was  opposed  to  the  taking  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  fixjm  Spain,  I  clearly 
see  that  we  cannot  abandgii  them  now. 
How  long  it  may  be  neeeaaarj-  for  us  to  re- 
main io  the  archipelago  I  know  not — whether 
Bgeneration,  a  century  or  longer,  no  mortal 
[ftforetel].    This  I  know :  that  sovereignty 


Izing  a  public  scliool  system.    In  a  lai*  in- 
terview he  said : 

"  1  believe  that  a  well-directed  Bj'stem  of 
education  will  prove  one  of  the  most  force- 
ful agencies  in  elevating  the  Filiplooa 
materially,  socially,  and  morally,  and  in  pre- 
paring them  for  self-government.  English 
la  undoubtedly  desired  by  the  people,  and  It 
ahould  he  the  language  basis  of  public 
achool  work ;  but  it  should  be  Introduced 
gradually,  no  active  steps  being  made  to  ex- 
terminate any  dialect.  It  ia  necessary  that 
teachers  sent  into  the  provinces  shall  learn 


witli  it  reeponsibilfly  for  government, 
and  the  ends  of  government  are  posice,  order, 
Justice,  and  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  when  these  are  assured,  liberty 
and  self-government,  How  long  it  will  take 
us  to  educate  the  Filipinos  in  self-govern- 
ment no  one  can  tell.  But  our  immediate 
is  the  undertaking  of  this  educational 
■to  train  the  Filipinos  to  govern  them- 


m. 


■.  Frederick  W.  Atkinson  has  been  ap- 

pplnled  United  Stafes  Siiperlntendent  of 
Public  Instruolion  for  the  Pbiiipplnea.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 
18',>0  and  has  had  considerable  experience 
In  iJiaching.  He  Is  now  at  work  In  the 
Phlllpptnea,  and  aa,  rapidly  as  possible  organ- 


the  dialects  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
are  associated.  The  best  plan  will  bei  to  In- 
troduce the  English  language  gradually  all 
over  the  Islands,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
translate  as  much  as  possible  of  our  own 
litj^rature  into  the  native  languages. 

"  No  religious  denomination  should  have 
the  right  to  teach  its  particular  faith  in 
schools  supported  by  public  funds.  Until 
recently  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  the 
only  one  exleling  in  the  islands.  Now.  how- 
ever, other  denominations  have  commenced 
work,  and  soon  all  will  be  represented. 
^foreover,  there  are  those  who  have  no  re- 
ligious faith.  If  we  are  to  have  a  perma- 
nent school  system,  we  must  accept  the 
fundamental  principle  of  American  dviliza- 
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tion  that  schools  shall  not  be  sectarian.  The 
religious  orders  have  had  full  control,  and 
it  will  be  hard  to  free  the  schools  of  that 
control.  The  friars  have  been  the  sole  su- 
pervisors of  the  schools,  and  to  permit  them 
to  enter  the  schools  for  educational  pur- 
poses would  be  to  enable  the  Church  to  con- 
tinue its  influence ;  and  this  influence  may 
well  be  reckoned  upon  as  antagonistic  to 
the  American  public  school  system,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  is  the  development 
of  individuals  who  will  think  and  act  inde- 
pendently. 

**  The  natives  may  not  be  as  skillful  as  the 
Japanese,  nor  possess  the  business  capacity 
of  the  Chinese,  yet  I  am  convinced  they  are 
intelligent.  I  And  that  many  of  them  are 
making  efficient  clerks  and  assistants  in 
government  offices  and  business  houses. 
Their  work  must  be  planned  out  for  them, 
I  understand,  and  they  probably  have  but 
little  initiative,  but  one  must  remember 
that   their  limited  school   instruction  has 


not  made  them  Independent  in  thought  or 
action.  In  the  schools  I  see  a  tendency  to 
give  back  like  phonographs  what  they  hear, 
read,  or  memorize,  without,  apparently, 
thinking  for  themselves.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, they  possess  unusual  mechanical  skill, 
and  they  excel  in  writing,  drawing,  and 
carving.  In  music  and  poetry  they  are  also 
very  apt,  though  it  is  said  they  have  little 
originality." 

The  Philippines  are  now  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  commission  that  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  April  17, 1900,  consisting  of 
Judge  William  H.  Taf  t.  Judge  Henry  C.  Ide, 
Gen.  Luke  E.  Wright,  Prof.  Dean  C.  Wor- 
cester, and  Prof.  Bernard  Moses.  They 
have  made  good  progress  in  forming  and 
putting  into  operation  a  government  for  the 
islands,  and  we  have  rej^on  to  believe  that 
ere  long  all  opposition  to  the  United  States 
will  cease  and  the  Philippines  will  enter 
upon  a  career  of  uninterrupted  develop- 
ment. 


THE  FILIPINO  RACES  AND 


THE  flrst  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines 
were  undoubtedly  a  low  negroid  race, 
analogous  but  inferior  to  the  Ainus  of 
Japan,  the  My-v-ge  of  Southern  China,  or 
the  San-fat  of  Formosa. 

This  race  was  crushed  and  nearly  extermi- 
nated by  higher  and  more  warlike  peoples 
who  invaded  the  islands  from  the  south.  A 
few  descendants  survive  in  the  hill  coimtry 
of  northern  Luzon  and  in  the  almost  inac- 
cessible districts  of  Mindanao.  They  are  de- 
spised by  their  neighbors,  who  refer  to  them 
as  monkeys  or  "  forest  men."  They  seem 
to  have  few  general  ideas  or  religious  con- 
cepts. Neither  the  Christian  nor  Mohamme- 
dan missionaries  have  ever  succeeded  in 
converting  them  to  cross  or  crescent.  They 
are  dwindling  in  numbers,  and  will  probably 
be  soon  extinct. 

In  what  has  been  happily  termed  the  eo- 
historic  periods  the  islands  were  invaded  by 
a  brown-black  race,  similar  to  the  Papuans 
or  New  Guinea  men.  Whether  they  were 
driven  northward  by  Malays  or  Polynesians 
Is  unknown.  Judging  from  their  present 
characteristics,  they  would  never  have  mi- 
grated of  their  own  accord,  being  spiritless 
and  weak  compared  with  other  races.  They 
did  not  come  in  a   body,  but   in  tribes  or 


waves  similar  to  the  Celtic  or  Brythonic  in- 
vasion of  Ireland. 

This  tribal  organization  has  survived  the 
crash  and  conflict  of  centuries  and  is  found 
to-day  in  all  of  their  communities.  The 
Spaniards  call  them  "Negritos,"  which  is  a 
convenient  though  inexact  term,  they  being 
more  closely  allied  to  the  Malay  than  the 
negro  type.  The  lower  specimens  of  the 
Negritos  are  known  as  ^tas,  the  higher  as 
Igorrotes,  the  intervening  tribes  as  Itaris, 
Gaddanes,  Guinaanes,  and  many  others. 
Some  ethnologists  claim  that  the  Yisayas, 
or  dwellers  of  the  middle  islands  of  the  ar- 
chipelago, are  true  Negritos ;  but  the  better 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  occupy  a  posi- 
tion halfway  between  the  Negritos  and  the 
Tagals. 

The  Negritos  came  to  the  islands  long 
ago,  certainly  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Cantonese,  the  Phoenicians  of  the  far  East, 
traded  with  the  Philippines  as  far  back  as 
B.  C.  600 ;  and  their  old  records  refer  to  the 
natives  as  being  made  up  of  many  sorts  of 
black  and  brown  men.  Their  own  traditions 
speak  of  their  having  chiefs  or  kings  long 
before  the  Tagals  came ;  while  Tagal  legend 
tells  of  a  time  when  tribute  was  paid  to  Ig- 
\  orrote  or  Negrito  princes. 
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Taken  together  the  Negritos  are  higher 
than  the  Papuan  or  Hottentot,  but  lower 
than  the  Malay  or  Polynesian.  '1  hey  are 
docile  and  peaceable.  They  make  efficient 
laborers  when  under  strict  supervision.    In 


introduced  into  the  country  before  the  elev- 
enth century,  and  as  they  were  heathen  at 
that  time,  we  liave  a  minimum  limit  as  to 
their  arrival. 
They  came  in  small  numbei-s,  and  made  a 


religious  matters  they  are  undeveloped,  home  partly  by  war  and  partly  by  diplo- 
8ome '  are  nominal  Boman  Catholics  and  |  macy.  They  subdued  many  Negiito  eom- 
some  Mohammedans.  The  Jesuit  fathers  '  munities,  but  could  not  vanquish  the  Igor- 
have  repeatedly  declared  that  the  Negrito  at  i  rotes.  They  were  reenforced  by  tribesmen 
the  best  is  a  sorry  Christian.  i  from     the    south,   and   gradually   overran 

The  highest  type  of  the  Negrito  is  the  Ig- 1  Luzon.     Wh(»n  they  grew   strong  enough 
orroto  of  nortliern  Luzon.    The  male  Igor- 1  they  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Igorrote 
rote  amounts  to  nothing;  but  the  Igorrote  i  chiefs  and  then  made  war  upon  them, 
girl  is  pretty,  shapely,  tractable,  and  affec- 1     To-day  they  pre ponderatt>  in  Luzon.    They 


tionate.    She  is  admired  by  the  Spaniard, 
and  especially  by  the  Mongolian.    The  lat- 


are  bright,  genial,  light-hearted,  talkative, 
and,  when  excited,  energetic.     They  com- 


intellectual  quaUties    of  the  Mongolian  or 
Caucasian,  and  constitute  the  ablest  element 


ter,  who  is  polygamous,  makes  her  his  sec-  pare  favorably  with  the  Javanese  and  the 
ond  or  third  wife,  something  about  the  same  Malays  of  Singapore  and  Johore,  and,  in  fact, 
as  the  concubine  of  the  Old  Testament.  resemble  them  considerably.    One  half  are 

To  this  style  of  imion  is  due  the  enormous  good  Roman  Catholics,  one  quarter  nomi- 
half-caste  population  of  the  Philippines  I  nally  so,  and  one  quarter  heathen  or  Mos- 
whieh  no  one  has  estimated  at  less  than  a  '  lem.  They  have  also  crossed  blood  with 
million.  The  Igorrote-Chinese,  the  Igorrote-  i  Chinese  and  Spaniards,  but  not  a])par(^ntly 
Spaniards,  the  Igorrote-Tagal-Chinese  and  as  much  as  the  Igorrotes.  Aguinald,o  and 
their  many  congeners  inherit  many  of  the  Dr.  Rizal,  the  patriot  martyr,  are  good  ex- 
amples of  this  mixture  of  Malay  and  Cau- 
casian. 

in  the  population.  Their  morals  are  neither  In  the  past  four  hundred  years  there 
better  nor  worse  than  those  of  half-caste  has  been  a  slow  invasion  from  Borneo, 
races  the  world  over.  These  invaders  are  Islamites,  and  are  called 

The  Visayas,  whether  they  be  Negritos  or  Moros  or  (Moors)  by  the  Spaniards.  A 
true  Malays,  came  to  the  archipelago  long  strange  feature  about  them  is  that  they  em- 
after  the  Igorrotes.  They  are  lighter  than  I  ploy  many  Sanskrit  words  in  their  language, 
the  Negrito  but  darker  than  tlK>  Tagal.  Where,  when,  and  how  th(»y  obtained  these 
They  predominate  in  the  islands  of  Zebu,  sonorous  terms  so  utterly  strange  to  a  Dra- 
Panay,  and  Negros.  About  one  fourth  are  i  vidian  tongue  is  unknown, 
nominal  Christians,  one  fourth  heathen,  and  I  If  Spanish  figures  are  to  be  trusted  the 
one  half  Mohammedans.  They  are  intelli- 1  Tagals  increase  the  fastest,  the  Moros  next, 
gent  but  rather  taciturn,  the  latter  quality  then  the  Visayas  and  Igorrotes,  and  last  of 
being  often  mistaken  for  surliness.  They  all  the  Negritos  pro{)er. 
are  muscular,  active,  and  Industrious.  In  the  j  Philologically  the  Filipinos  are  as  interest- 
present  revolution  they  have  for  the  first  i  ing  and  varied  as  they  are  ethnologically. 
time  in  their  historj'  joined  forces  with  the  j  Thc^re  are  more  than  forty  languages  in  the 
Tagals  of  Luzon.  They  are  brave,  and  when  islands,  and  as  many  dialects  as  there  are 
aroused  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  troops  '  tribes.  None  is  difficult  to  learn ;  those 
armed  with  modem  rifles,  although  them-  i  which  are  of  Malay  characUn-  resembling 
selves  equipped  with  only  spears  and  Javanese  and  those  of  Negrito  type  being  not 
oreeses.  |  much  more  developed  than  Papuan. 

The  Visayas  are  not  confined  to  the  islands  |  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  Filipinos  present  a 
named.  Small  tribes  or  clans  are  found  on  wide  range  of  tribal  and  racial  stages,  run- 
all  the  large  islands.  In  the  three  islands  |  ning  from  a  man  not  far  removed  from  the 
named  they  seemed  to  have  subjugated  the  anthropoid  up  to  an  educated  and  able  half- 
inhabitants,  while  in  the  others  they  merely  j  caste,  and  in  the  religious  world  from  a 
conquered  a  home.  fetish-worshiper  to  a  sincere  and  dc^vout  Ro- 

Tbe  next  Invasion  from  the  south  was  of  |  man  Catholic.  No  other  (country  presents 
Tagals,  who  are  undoubtedly  the  highest  of  such  a  variety  of  human  types.— 3/.  A, 
all  the  Filipinos.    As  Mohammedanism  was   Hamm,  in  The  Inclej^nHlent. 
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by  li'ttt'nj!'iii>-<'tlicii  that  t lit- work  i-oiitiniios 

to  |iir>)i|icr.      1   llHVf  H   letter   ill    lliy   IJOS.1CS- 

sinii  (l(it<.-i)  Miiiiilii,  U('t<)l>or  15,  which  stiy^: 
■■  Iwiiii  loM(ililnuSiuiiliiy,Ottolierl4.tliive 
mill's  tmui  Miuiilti  u'li>-ii'  Nii-lioliis  Zitiiiura 
has  U-cii  h<ililiii(^  scrvi<t's  fur  the  jmsl  twi. 
iiioiitlis.  The  iiii'<.'tiiig  was  in  )iiiigr<>fls— 
twi-lvi'  oVliH-k— I  W1L1  uoti-xiM-cttnl.  Tlu-rt- 
Wi'iT  M  woiiifii  anil  150  men  preseot,  Tho 
iiKt'tiiig  was  ill  the  Rnuiiui  (.'atholic  )>arisli 
ehiireh.  Tlif|>n-slik>iiteniiiiyorisatutoiigsiiii' 
or  Kiihulas.  Aft*'r  iho  seniioii  a  l.asketful  of 
lioileit  riw  anil  wiiVfrjil  i-ai1ht'iiwar»'  jiots  of 
sU'w  (rhk'keii  iiml  [mrkl  wiTf  iiriKluired  niid 
ali  lite  heartily.  In  hair  an  honr  the  eon- 
KieK'<ti»"  ajifaiii  iis^'inbU'il  fur  instrnetinn 
by  Zamoru  Tor  three  <iimrti-i>i  nt  un  hour. 
He  etune  in  the  saiiio  tifteruoon  U>  Mniiila 
for  n  four  c)Vk>ck  serviee  in  the  Si)ldiei-s" 
Iiistitiitt'."  Tlie  writiT  ad.iw;  "  We  onght  to 
keegi  right  on  imiying  Tor  workeix  in  the 
harveitl  Held,  for  it   is  ri|H'.    Niehohis  is  ii 


Ix'Iti-r  Ihan  tin'  eliniatc  In  Bengal,  in 
whieh  1  hail  lived  for  ttie  liLst  thirteen 
years,  li  is  not  |Hissihh>  on  the  islands  to 
gi't  more  llmn  alioiit  sixty  miles  from  the 
sen.  Then-  aiv  also  mountains  in  tlio  north- 
ern imrt  of  Luzon  on  whii-h  n  spleudid  siud- 
tarinni  iiiiiy  lie  biillt  at  iin  elevation  of  from 
hIx  to  eight  thousnnd  fii't.  In  Itengal  the 
llest  tiec-gn>wlng  diHtriers  snp|Hnt  a  )ioiin- 
iHtio])  of  tibOLit  twelve  ihousnnd  |H'rsons  to 
the  siiiian!  mile,  anil  I  rmle  through  over  a 
hiinilred  miles  of  riee-growing  eountiy  In 
the  Philippine  Islnmls.  whieh  appean-d  to 
nic  to  be  fully  eipiat  to  the  Iwst  riee-gi-owin;i 
ilistrlejs  ill  Ik'ngid  The  resonrees  of  the 
Philippine  Islaniis,  in  my  judKUietit,  ni-i; 
greater  than  most  pei-sons  have  vet  realizeil. 

I  also  thought  (hat  the  Chuivh  would  1ike 
to  have  the  judgment  of  our  niissioniiries 
itnil  workers  who  had  spent  simie  months 
on  the  Islaiiils.  I  then-tore  ask.-d  them  to 
take  time  and  earefuliy  write  tlieir  impres- 
sions. I  bail  eaeh  of  our  missionaries,  both 
the  representatives  ot  the  Paii-nt  l^mnl  ami 
of  the  Wonian'i^  F'lriigii  Missionary  SoiUty. 
read  pa|M'r>i  at  our  Disiriet  Cnnferenee,  hav- 
ing In  ininil  that  they  wonid  be  piil>li-he<l 
for  the  Information  of  tlie  <'hiiii-h  nt  lionje. 

These  papers  represent  the  stale  of  the 
Work  up  to  the  end  of  August,  but  I  learn 


The  abi.v 

in  a  sani|ile  of  the  eiK-oiiraging 

iv[)orts  tliat 

are  coming  from  the  work  In 

and  ahiuit 

Miinila.    Truly    (lie  harwst  is 

ripe,     Allh 

time  of  our  Disiriet  Cnterenee 

the  Pifsliyt 

rinns  had  eight  f  nll-Beilged  n-p- 

ivse  Hint  Ives 

of  their  Fan'iit  BonnI  in   the 

Philil.pine 

stands  and  our  Cliiii-eh  hnd  but 

two.    On    the  other   hand,  tlieir  Woman's 

SiH-ielvhad 

none  and  we  hail  four.     I  tnirt 

our  Ciinreh 

will  U'  gtvally  aronseil  to  the 

urg-'uey   of 

the  situatioa   and  that  a  gooil 

eorps   of  w 

ll-qnalilied  worki.-rs  may  Im-  In 

the  Philippi 

le  Islands  early  in  lliiil. 

Iti-v.  J.  C.  (i.HHlrieii,  who  is  one  ot  oiir 
minlsti-rs  nad  the  AiHeriean  Bilile  SiK'iety 
agent  in  Manila,  and  his  wife,  worki-d 
henrlilv  in  onr  Distrii-t  Confi-ivntv  and  in 
allourwork.  Hii.therE.  W.  Hearne. a  Meth- 
odist who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  AsscH-iation  work  in  tlie  Islands, 
also  remler's  very  valnabli-  nsslstanee.  It  is 
■lot  easv  to  oveii-stiniate  llie  assi.stanee  rea- 
deivd  by  tllesi'  g.H>il  bii-lliivn. 

Beginning:  of  Methodism  in  ManiU. 


.'haplaias  and  a  Methodist  pR'aehornumed 


Beginning  of  Methodism  in  Manila,  6& 


Charles  Owens.  Not  one  of  tliese  attempted  I  religion.  This  interest  in  religion  led  to  the 
anything  denominational  nor  left  anything ''  beginning  of  Spanish  services,  in  which 
in  the  way  of  organization.  They  held  meet- 1  Chaplain  Stull  kindly  cooperated,  the  first 
ings  and  did  whatever  they  felt  their  pres-  service  being  held  Sunday,  May  28,1899. 
vnceand  duty  demanded,  and  soon  returned  i  Paulino  Zamora,  his  son  Nicholas  Zamora, 
lo  the  United  States.  \  and  two  other  sons  were  present  at  this  serv- 

On  December  17,  1898,  the  writer  of  this  ice ;  the  total  attendance  was  about  fifteen, 
landed  in  Manila,  having  paid  his  own  fare  i  We  struggled  on  four  or  five  Sundays  with 
from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  with  the  purpose  of  interpreters;  finally  one  Sunday  no  interpre- 
engaging  in  business  and  preaching  the  ter  came,  so  1  turned  to  Paulino  Zamora  and 
Gospel.  The  second  week  after  his  arrival  asked  him  to  speak,  which  he  did  briefly, 
he  wrote  to  Bishop  Thoburn,  in  India,  urg-  and  then  stated  that  his  son  Nicholas  would 
ing  him  to  come  and  establish  a  Methodist  speak.  This  was  Sunday,  August  (>,  1899, 
Mission.  In  January,  1899,  he  cabled  to  and  he  has  preached  ever  since.  His  ordi- 
Mrs.  Prautch,  who  reached  Manila  Febru-  nation,  March  10, 1900,  marks  probably  the 
ary  24,  1899,  while  Santa  Crag  and  Tondo  wisest  step  taken  thus  far  in  connection 
were  still  smoldering.  Bishop  Thoburn  with  the  work  in  Manila, 
landed  in  Manila  March  3,  1899.  The  The-  Bishop  Thoburn  again  preached  Sunday, 
atro  Philippine  wius  rented,  and  handbills  March  12, 1899,  and  sailed  that  week,  return - 
were  printed  and  circulated  announcing  the  I  ing  to  India.  Before  going  he  arranged 
fact  that  Bishop  Thoburn  >vould  preach  at  witli  Mrs.  Prautch  and  myself  to  secure  a 
9:30  A.  M.  on  Sunday,  March  5,  1899.  This  |  building  as  soon  as  possible  for  a  Soldiers* 
was  the  first  distinctive  Methodist  Ej)iscopal  Institute,  and  he  also  arranged  that  the 
service  held  in  Manila.  Sunday  services  were  to  be  continued  in  the 

It  may  be  well  to  trace  a  few  of  the  direct  theater.  Chaplain  Stull,of  the  Montana  Reg- 
results  of  this  service.  One  man  of  the  sixty  iment,  consented  to  preach  whenever  his 
that  were  present  was  Captain  Plummer,  duties  permitted,  and  all  the  work  and  re- 
who  was  a  native  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  fol- ,  sponsibility  was  put  upon  me.  This  theater 
lowed  the  sea,  was  shipwrecked  near  Manila  service  was  kept  up  every  Sunday  morning 
twenty  years  ago,  and  had  lived  here  ever  till  the  middle  of  Jul3%  when  it  was  trans- 
since  engaged  in  the  stevedoring  business.  '  ferred  to  the  Soldiers'  Institute,  wliere 
The  tears  coursed  down  Ids  cheeks  as  the  !  already  a  Sunday  evening  service  was  con- 
bishop  preached  the  simple  Oosj>el  and  his  |  ducted  by  me  and  a  mid-week  service  by 
heart  warmed    toward  the  Methodists ;  he  ,  Mrs.  Prautch. 

was  a  Presbyterian.  A  few  months  later  he  i  The  building  now  occupied  by  the  Soldiers* 
gave  $r>(K)  toward  the  Soldiei-s*  Institute  wiien  i  Institute  was  rented  some  time  in  April,  and 
that  wjis  launched,  an<l  he  followed  that  with  wiw  taken  over  on  May  1,  1899,  on  a  two 
a  .spcoml  gift  of  $500,  and  tlien  one  day,  with-  years'  leas(»  at  $120  (Mexican)  per  month, 
out  any  warning,  he  died  of  heart  disease.  W(^  were  to  do  all  the  repairing,  cleaning. 
Four  dayslbeforo  he  died,  on  a  rainy  Sun-  whitewashing,  aiid  painting.  We  contracted 
day  morning  in  July,  a  dozen  being  present  with  a  painter  to  do  all  the  walls  and  ceilings 
at  the  Institute,  the  service  was  turned  into  for  $250  (Mexican)  and  the  building  was 
a  testimony  meeting,  and  Caj)tain  Plummer  thoroughly  cleaned.  It  may  be  interesting 
told  of  liis  Christian  mother  and  the  light  to  sotne  to  know  that  I  saw  an  old  pig  with 
that  had  come  to  him  lately.  eight  young  ones  and  a  few  mangy  dogs 

Another  effect  of  that  first  Methodist  upstairs  in  what  is  now^the  meeting  room 
meeting  was  that  the  Spanish   newspaper, ,  of  tlie  Institute. 

El  Onnerria,  announced  th(5  arrival  of  About  the  middle  of  May  the  Sunday 
Bishop  Thoburn  as  a  Protestant  bishop,  also  morning  congregation  was  invited  to  conu 
the  fact  that  he  would  preach  Sunday,  March  over  to  see  the  work  progressing  on  the  new 
5;  and  a  letter  was  printiul  in  the  issue  of  Institute.  Quite  a  number  came,  among 
March  (>  from  the  head  of  the  Jesuits  talking  them  bi-ing  Hon.  Oscar  F.  W^illiams,  then 
them  to  task  for  noticing  tlie  Protestants.  UnittMl  States  consul ;  Martin  Levering,  a 
Tills  led  to  a  8pirite<l  controversy  among  lawyor:  Mr.  D.  M.  Carman  and  wife;  Cap- 
themselves  in  which  thc^  Soldiers'  Institutes  tain  Harford,  British  consul;  Chaplain  Stull, 
was  the  center.  We  had  about  twenty  Fill-  and  others.  I  nuide  the  statement  of  the 
pinoscome  and  inquire  about  the  Protestant   plans  and  purposes  of  the  Institute  and  that 


tgintiiiig  of  Methodism  in  Manila. 


Mfs.  Frautch  and  I  liiul  arlvuniH^'d  about 
$G0 1  out  of  uur  p<K-kets ;  of  this  »l'2i)  w«3  tor 
rent  in  advance,  $250  wiia  for  [iHlnting.  $2(M 
for  six  dozen  diairH,  iniil  vre  hud  on  hand  $.1 1 
that  Bishop  Thobuni  left  for  this  pnr|xiKc-. 
On  tho  cjiiestion  as  to  whether  any  fr'lt  iii- 
clitied  to  flnanclallj'  help,  Cujitiilit  Flummer 
in  a  few  iippredativi?  ivninikA  said  ho  would 
givo  ?500,  oni-  of  tin.'  otiKTS  sail!  lie  wius 
afraid  to  give  lest  he  should  eatch  Cuptidu 
Plumnier's  spirit,  Imtnevend  gave  $51).  A 
fi-w  davi*  later  n  ngular  w.ysiem  with  an  od- 
visorj-  eonnnitt^'e  wiisiulopted.  The  follow- 
ing eonstituU'd  the  i-oniniittee :  Dixhop  Tli.i-  ■ 
liuni,  Cuptjiin  Harford,  Mi.  Lfveritig,  Mr. 
Carman,  Ciii.taiii  Phiiiirrifr.  Mtx.  Pniuteh, 
Mr.  rniiiti'l].  and  (^liapliiin  SLidl. 


Chaplain  AlU-nswiirth  has  the  honor  of  or- 
ganizing the  lir-t  Methodist  Episeopal 
.  chureh.  This  i»  all  the  more  pnii.sewortlij- 
when  it  i.*  known  that  he  is  n  Baptist.  No 
one  had  jirevion^ly  atleinptml  an  (>rganizi- 
tion.  In  Noveuih'er,  18911,  the  midweek  serv- 
iee  conducted  by  Mrs.  Prauteh  was  oi^n- 
izcd  into  a  society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
by  Chn])lain  Allciisworth,  htiKpital  steward 
Aitkin,  and  Mi-s.  PniiLleh.  Cliaplain  Aliens- 
worth  was  elected  presideiit;  Mr.  Seranton, 
wiTctary.  This  society  has  boiongeii  to  the 
Institute  from  th«  start  and  continues  to  do 
g<iiid  woik  ill coiiiieetion  with  it. 

The  Filipino  woiklian  continued  to  devel- 
op under  the  energetic  lalK>rs  of  Rov.  Nichn- 
lits  Zainora,  in  conneet  ion  with  the  Institute, 


There  was  no  formal  opening,  for,  while 
the  painters  were  still  at  work  on  the  end 
rooms,  tho  shower  Imths  were  already  in  use, 
OS  was  the  |-eading  ro.im.  The  daily  papers 
were  donated  to  the  Institute  from  the  start,- 
and  the  columns  of,each  jMipcr  wen-  at  our 
disposal  for  notices  fn^e  of  charge.  I  wish 
to  take  this  means  of  thanking  The.  Ami:ri- , 
cnn, the  Miiinln  Timrn  nitd  Tlif  FcccJouiialw 
the  Nete  Oriftit,  Ln'Jihir  Prcnn,  and  Tlir 
r,-t6i(..R,  whi.'h  are  no  mon- nuwi.  The  rend- 
ing room  and  mci'lings  wi-ri'  well  attendc'd. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  t^-nt 
had  rotted  and  blown  down,  and  this  was  tho  ^ 
only  place  of  Pmtestnntlsm  in  Manila  ithe  ' 
Episcojinlchur<!h  met  in  the  house  of  Mr.Wii- , 
son  CidUi  Oiiiu  Solano).  The  v<)Innti'er  regi- ' 
incuts  were  very  regular  iu  their  attendance. 


Seven  other  services  were  successfully  car- 
ried on  each  »vi>)>k.  It  is  our  privilege  to 
pray  the  Liird  of  the  hai'vcst  to  send  forth 
laboi'erH  able  to  gather  in  this  bountiful 
harvest. 

The  Institute  has  stood  prominent  in  the 
moral  history  of  Manihi.  It  was  hero  that 
the  llrst  .itejis  wc(v  taken  for  the  first  «;le- 
l>ration  of  Decoration  Day  that  resulted  in 
3,fMH)to4.iKM)  people  attending  the  siTviccs  at 
Uatterv  Knoll  Cemetery.  Tli<'  fli-st  Fourth  of 
July  celel.ratir.n  was  held  in  the  Soldiers'  In- 
stitute, with  Crdonel  Deiiby  in  tlic  chair,  and 
line  addi-esscs  by  Judge  Early  and  Hon. 
Oscar  F.  Williams  at  10  a.  m. 

A  concert  and  entertjiinment  was  kept  up 
for  the  soldicre  every  Thursday  evening  for 
over  a  year.    No  one  will  ever  know  the 


The  Pliilrpptne  himul)  Jjkii-ii^- 


\iox\i  this  involvoil.  but  I  ( 


[t'li  U  n 


Ji'lli  1.11  iiv. 


1  (Irmly 


-n-'la: 


tttiiti': 


.  Mt-'thiHlbit  i-hiirdi  was  organ- 
>cmt  nrty  1 


(lay*-\vning  (■ntcrtaintiiL'iiU  litiv 
Hoothpr  form.  Thi'  Swiul  Com  n 
Institute  Christitia  Eih1miv..i'  n 
iced  l^a  and  eakp  cviry  Tli 


_  wliioli  thei*  is  singint^of  (iosiit'l  Hy 

I 


nftnii^s  on  tbe  reconJ, 

uv  tiikfii    iiiusi  iif  wlixrii  wi-iv  soldiers,  uud  ubout,  six- 

,e  of  tw   ti't'i]  c>r  ilif  uumlHT.  iiioliidltig  our  miSHtim- 

furriisli  I  (irii'B,  Iwiiig  fivilinua  or  army  dcrltB  loculed 

,.loy,    uft«r   in  ttK'oiiy  iind  coidd  becoiiiiteil  U8  atHtiiich 


imd '  MetlnHlist 


•Mh- 


piiwtinK  hiid  been 
mis  wiL'i  iliP  loader. 
.tli,-|-  Ni.-linln-  Zam€ 


rn 


TKe  Philippine  Islands  District. 

SEV,  J,   L.  Ml'LArOtll.tS,  PBR'illllNil  KM 

oup  lias  riglitly  said,  my  bi-infr  lii'n 
nil  is  merely  '  "     ' 


lave  known  when  « 


ivn  Si-v 


k  tliHl 


lit  i)peii-air  meetings  in!- 
Wfi' going  llieri'  the  Sinii 
'Umila.     Ht>hadalsu 


S  to  Inbor  in  tlie  Ptdliiipines  we  would 
e  eomt'  dirrprcntly  (iivjinivd.  However, 
ait  Is  not  till-  l.UMiiiesa  o!  a  Mothoilist 
piend  rules,  but  to  Iteep  them,  so  it  is  not 
^luttintion  to  "bji-ft  in  thu  order  wldeli 
I  us  Lnrr,  lint  nithiT  In  fully  ncrord 
nh  said  arrnngenients  luid.  in  tlie  Imnil^ 
ofonr  Master,  do  wlint  we  i-iui  for  hie  cnnso. 
On  arrival  we  found  that  rnueli  hurl  Hlready 
l)eeu  done,  and  with  n  statun,  U5  nearly  as  I 
Klld  dctrrmine,  as  follows:  An  English 
regnttpn  <it  ulMiut  tlilrfy  m  thiny-Bve 
teach  Sunday  inoruing  In  the-  Soldiers' 


in  Dnkor,  but  owing  to  changes  in  his  pon- 
gn-Riition  there  he  has  uim'e  Ix-en  conLpellt-d 
to  diwontinuo  Ibowi  ineetings.  Bwtlier 
Pniutidi  WHS  also  holding  meetings  in  8an 
Kebiistian  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  Dr. 
Noitoii  in  the  same  liwallty  in  the  mnin- 

lllgH. 

]  The  Soldiers'  Institnti>,  under  the  manage- 
'merit  of  Brother  Pniuteb  in  the  absenco  of 
'Hister  I'rnntc'h.  was  In  n  Ii-se  nourishing  uuu- 
I  dltion  tlmn  formerly,  nwhig  to  the  illness  of 
I  Sister  Prantch  iind  the  InubilHy  of  Brotliei 
i  Prautidi  t»)  di;vote  Bunieii-nttimo  \o  it. 
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MetJioditit  Workers  in  the  PIdUppiiies. 


The  girls'  school  we  found  at  168  Calle 
Neuva  Ermita,  under  the  raanageuient  of 
Miss  Wisner,  assisted  by  Miss  Cody  and 
Mrs.  Dr.  Norton.  The  hoped-for  influx  of  j 
students  had  not  come,  yet  there  was  a  fair 
attendance  of  American,  Spanisli,  and  Fil-  j 
ipino  pupils.  Such  is  a  brief  survey  of  the 
work.  The  ladies  had  received  no  remit- 
tance as  yet,  and  tlie  enormous  rental  of 
$180  Mexican  {)er  month,  with  but  few  and 
low  tuitions,  made  for  them  a  problem  that 
only  the  friendly  assistance  of  Brother  Good- 
rich and  others  tided  over.  Then  upon  this, 
with  a  monthly  expense  of  nearly  $100  Mex- 
ican for  our  Filipino  work,  which  I  at  once 
assumed,  I  found  a  financial  problem  which  ' 
might  puzzle  a  green  hand  in  a  far  more 
favorable  place  than  in  a  new  mission  fleld. 

Prayerfully  we  set  about  learning  the  lan- 
guage and  doing  what  we  could  among  the 
soldiers.  Miss  Wisner  being  unwell,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  Mrs.  McLaughlin  to 
assist  in  the  school. 

The  school  problem  presented  sucli  phases 
that  we  thought  it  best  to  do  but  little  here 
in  the  way  of  a  boys*  school  at  present,  and 
rather  to  locate  Brother  Martin  in  Dagupan, 
as  being  one  of  the  chief  centers  and  the 
key  to  a  vast  territory  in  the  north  of  this 
island. 

The  English  congregation  has  not  pros- 
pered fis  it  should,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack 
of  a  suitable  f)lace  for  worship.  "We  sort?ly 
need  a  different  location  for  our  English 
congregation. 

In  the  Filipino  work  we  have  moved  slowly, 
cautiously,  yet  steadily.  Owing  to  but  a 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  language  but  little 
personal  work  has  been  done.  Congrega- 
tions are  not  so  large  as  they  were  formerly, 
but  conditions  are  different*  and  we  feel  that 
l>rogress  is  stea<ly.  The  preaching  of  anti- 
friarism  has  given  place  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  hence  what  our  c'ongregations 
liave  lost  in  numbers  they  have  more  than 
gained  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
Mast(ir. 

We  have  built  and  dedicated  a  neat  little 
chapel  in  Pandacan  which  will  accommodate 
about  one  liundred  peoph',  most  of  the 
money  being  rtiised  among  the  natives 
themselves.  W(*  now  hold  \ve<*kly  services 
in  live  different  pla(!es.  And  we  liavc^  five 
young  men,  all  witli  a  fair  education,  desir- 
ous of  entering  the  ^lethodist  ministry. 
But  it  is  our  conviction  that  here  we  mustj 
go  slow ;  as  a  bungler  may  make  an  ungainly  I 


and  usel(»ss  house  of  the  finest  materials, 
so  an  ignorant  worker  here  may  work  the 
cause  of  Christ  untold  harm. 

We  n(?ed  sorely,  first,  a  place  which  we 
can  call  Filipino  headquaiters,  where  we 
can  hold  services  away  and  apart  from  sol- 
diers, where  our  native  pastor  can  come  and 
study  with  us  the  word  of  God,  and  where 
this  class  of  volunt(»ers  mav  come  and  be 
taught  the  ways  of  Methodism. 

Secondly,  we  need  literature.  Not  a  Span- 
ish Discipline  in  the  islands  as  yet,  and  not 
any  other  Methodist  literature.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  our  native  pi*eachers  don't 
know  how  to  preach  as  we  would  have  tliem? 

Thirdly,  we  need  a  printing  pix»ss.  Even 
a  foot-power  press  would  be  almost  invalua- 
ble and  a  tremendous  power  for  good  in  the 
printing  of  tracts,  hymns,  and  job  work  in 
general.  It  would  be  a  splendid  nucleus  for 
a  mission  press  to  be  established  later. 

Then  from  out  this  liome  or  headquartei*s 
we  should  hope  \o  form  classes  in  the  higher 
studies,  in  the  lower,  or  in  the  industries,  as 
necessities  may  indicate,  not  feeling  it  our 
duty  to  antagonize  or  to  supplant  the  public 
schools,  but  rather  to  cooperate  with  them 
and  to  supplement  them. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  women 
in  our  native  congregations  goes  to  show  the 
very  urgent  need  of  deaconess  work,  or  sim- 
ilar house-to-house  visiUition  and  Bible  work 
among  the  women.  There  is  evidently  a  rich 
harvest  in  this  direction.  To  a. people  who 
have  been  trained  in  magnificent  churches 
and  rich  convents  open-air  meetings  and  par- 
lor meetings  must  serve  as  only  introductions 
for  something  better.  And  now,  since  the 
rainy  season  has  come  on,  open -air  meetings 
are  impossible;  hence  the  urgent  necessity 
of  securing  places  of  worship  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  cit}'. 


Methodist  Workers  m  the  Philippinea 

Rev.  j.  L.  McLatghlix,  Presiding:  El<lrr.  Manila  : 
Eiiu:lKsli  Cliurt'll,  Kev.  J.  1..  McLaujL^liliu  ;  Filipino  Cir- 
cuit, Rev.  Nicliolas  Zamora ;  Assistants,  Segundio 
St'iiipio,  Jose  Uautista ;  Soldiers'  Institute,  A.  W. 
Prautch.  Dagupan :  Filipino  Circuit,  Uev.  T.  H. 
Marl  in. 

Woman's  Work. — Manila  :  (Jirls'  School,  Miss  J.  E. 
Wisner;  Kinderj^arten,  Miss  M.  A.  Cody;  Me<lical- 
evangelical,  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  Norton  ;  Soldiers'  W^ork, 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Moots;  Among  Filipino  Women, Mrs.  J.  L. 
McLaughlin;  Soldiers'  Institute,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Prautch; 
General  Christian  Work,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Goodrich. 

Other  MetlKxlists  Working  in  tlu?  Islands :  Secre- 
tary of  Younu:  Men's  Cliristian  Assoi'iation,  E.  W. 
Hearne  ;  Aixent  of  American  Bible  Society,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Goodrich;  Army  Chaplains, Rev. R.W.  Springer,Rcv. 
J.  A.  Randolph,  Rev.  E.  P.  Esterbrook. 


JJaffujHin  as  a  Miaaunutr-y  CeJitee, 
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Da^pan  as  a  Missionary  Center. 


DAOUPAN    h    sitiiiitr.l    on    tin-    wi-sl 
I'oust    I  if    Luzon,    ill    tht'    Pliilijipii 
nearly  bnUway  bctwetMi  Muniln  an<l  Iho 

1  north  uf   tliL'  isluuil. 
uouih   oC    tli<!    river   Agu<i 


gaeiiian  provinco.  The  trade  In  viw  is  very 
large,  the  pnivlme  tmiutf  uotutl  for  its 
abiinihint  riire  harvests,  The  cily  at  prve- 
unt  is  thi^  heaiJqimrters  (jf  thn  tliird  dJBEriot 
of  tht?  urtny  tleptirtmciit  of  nortliem  Luzon. 
The  gnrriiiun  is  large,  cousIsUur  of  3G0  i-eg- 
It  lies  at  the  j  ularii.  This  garrldou  very  likely  will  be  per- 
iinil    may    bc|niiim'nl,    Th<-if  aro  not   ninny  post  offiees 


iiy.  iinil  wlii-n  tlic'  riiMway  is       Tlie    Idcigiing'-    spolc.-n    i^    Pniigasiniin. 

1  r<'liiiir  Iniins  ai"p  nhip  to  nniltc  tlic '  Oomparatlvcjy    few    of    the  natives   apt'iiit 

e  bundivij  and  sixly  miles  in  about  Spanish.    On  tlu-ir  own  authoHty,  out  of  a 

s  hmirs.     Ri.-iTntly  a  commission  luis '  popuiation  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand 

A  Trinida'l,  some  llfty  miles  noith  of  sonis  not  nnn*  than  three  or  four  Limdred 

[Utuin,  as  tlii'ttite  foriisanltjtrinm.  That  speak  SpHniiiti  even  moderately  well.  Could 

s  the  exti'nftion  of  the  railway  nortli-  tlicy  reeeive  EriKlLsh  im  a  fcdfl  they  would  all 

1,  and  probniily  there  vrill  siinn  bf  rail-   hold  nut  Iheir  hands  tor  it.    One  feels  c 

munlcation     with     tln'     extreme   pelleil  to  sny,  however,  that  the  desire  for 
Enplieh  Is  nor  so  gpiicnil  as  miKlit  lie  siip- 
^|MUi  is  tbf  cliii-r   tnwji   .if   ihr    Piiii-    po.sod.     It  diifs  not  extend  (o  the  ilcgrce  of 
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applyiDf?    themselves    very    closely,    even   p^^^^^^  School  Work  in  the  Philippine 


Islands. 


when  the  teaeliing  is  free ;  certiiinly  not  to 
paying  for  it. 

As  its  value  is  seen,  however,  the  desire  to  i                  by  miss  julia  a.  wisner. 

learn  English  must  surely  increase.    Even  'PHE  first  intimation  I  had  of  having  any- 

no>v  there  is  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  thing  to  do  with  work  in  Manila  was  in 

In  the  public  schools  about  twenty  girls  and  connection  with  schools,  when  I  was  asked 

thirty  b<»ys  are  studying  it.    Then,  too,  the  if  I  would  go  to  Manila  to  tiike  charge  of  a 

civil  coniniission  has  power  to  establish  an  girls' school.   From  the  reports  that  reached 

educational  system  for  the  islands.    In  such  us  of  the  opportunities  along  this  line  we 

a  system  the  teaching  of  English  will  cer-  were  led  to  believe  we  would  find  a  school 

tiiinly  be  made  prominent;  and  it  is  to  be  already  started  with  fifty  or  more  pupils, 

hoped  some  way  will  be  found  to  remedy  and  large  numbers  of  the  bettt»r  class  Fil- 

the  present  irregularity  of  atttuidancc.  ipinos,  Mestizos,  and  Spanish  waiting  for  a 

The  natives  are  jK^aceable,  and  from  the  good  school  where  they  might  learn  English, 

first  welcomed  the   Americans.     The  vast  and  for  which  privilege  they  were  willing  to 

majority   are  po<»r.     Whatever  civilization  pay  well.    We  were  expect(Ml  to  open  a  high- 

they  possess  is  superficial.    The  consensus  class  boarding  and  day  school  for  this  clfi.ss, 

of  opinion,  even    among    those  who    treat  the  school  to  be  self-supporting. 

j           them  most  leniently,  is  that  they  are  not  to  From  this  you  will  be  able  to  judge  what 

\           be  relied  on.    But  allowance  must  be  made  our   expectations  were    when    we    reached 

»           for  their  past  education.    It  remains  to  be  Manila.    I  do  not  write  this  in  a  spirit  of 

;           seen    what   a   religion    that    touches    the  criticism  or  to  insinuate  that  exaggerated 

springs  of  action  will  do  for  them.  i  reix)rts  were  sent  home  by  any«)ne,  for  I 

They  have  no  literature.  At  prt^sent  there  have  learned  in  the  past  few  months  that 

is   no   newspaper   and    no  printing  pn^ss.  Manila  is  in  a  transition  stage  and  condi- 

.           There  stn^msto  be  a  movement  toward  gen-  tions  and  things  change  rapidly ;  what  may 

•era! improvement  of  the  city  on  the  part  of  bo  true  to-day  may  have  changed  to  some- 

tbe  most   enlightened.     This    may    mean,  thing  quite  the  contrary  to-morrow, 
among  other  things,  a  public  printing  pr(\ss, !     We  reached  Manila  about  the  last  of  Feb- 

and  a  city  newspaper  in  Pangasinan.    One  ruaiy,1900.    Instead  of  a  school  of  fifty  we 

might  add,  in  this  connection,  that  there  is  found  one  of  not  more  than  twelve  pupils^ 

now  no  disposition  to  sell  property.  most  of  whom  were  boys.  Certain  evil  influ- 

The  above  facts  seem  to  warrant  the  fol-  >  ences  had  been  at  work  that  caused  nearly 

lowing  conclusions.    Owing  to  its  situation,  all  the  pupils  to  leave  the  school  befon^  we 

and  its  facilities  for  communication,  Dagu-  reached  Manila.    It  was  still  thought  great 

pan  is  the  best  center  for  missionaiy  work  opiwrtunities  awaite<i  us,  if  we  could  open 

in  northern  Luzon.    It  is  the  center  par  ex-  our  school  soon,  and  in  a  favorable  locality, 

cellence  for  work  in  Pangasinan.    Tt)  make  On  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival  we  began 

much  headway  at  present,  teaching  in  Eng-  the   almost   hopeless    task,  in    Manila,   of 

lish  should  b(»  free.    The  near  approach  of  searching   for   a    suitable    house.      O,  the 

general  teaching  in  English  may  leave  the  weary  days  we  have  spent  in  a  quibez  or 

missionary  free  to  evangelize.   The  mission-  caiTamanta  searching  for  a  house,  first  in 

ary  should  h^irn  Pangasinan.    The  absence  the  locality  we  thought  most  suitable ;  finally 

of  literature  and  of  a  printing  press  shows  it  seemed  a  matter  of  taking  what  we  could 

of  what  advantage  a  printing  press  could  be  get  rather  than  what  we  wanted,  and  we 

made.      The    missionary    could    give    the  nMited  the  only  available  house  that  in  any 

native  books,  tracts,  and  gospels,  perhaps  a  way  suited  our  purpose.     We  were  to  take 

newspaper  in  Pangasinan,  and  how  greatly  possession  of  this  on  April  15.    On  April  1 

his    influence   would    be  extended  in    this  we  put  an  advertisement  in  two  of  the  lead- 

way.     This  would  not  prevent,  but  rather  ing  papers— Spanish  and  American.    School 

accelerate  the  spread  of  English.  \  was  to  open  ^lay  1.    Naturally,  wt^  expected 

_      .  -     _.  I  some  response  to  our  extensive  advertise- 

Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylok,  Director  of  the  Chinn  '  »"^'"t,  ^^Kw\^  continued  in  tlie  papers  until 

InlaiHl  Mission,  declares  that- the  hfu  of  the  arcraut.  May  15  or  June  1.     The  only  response  was 

Chinese  convert  is  above  liie  life  c^f  the  avera^'i*  from  i\\\  English  lady,  who  wished  to  place 

church  member  in  Christian  countries."  two  children  in  our  kindergarten,  but  oa 
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condition  lliHt  we  to«l«  till  Filipinos,  aoil 
fniiii  ti  Mt'stlzos  IttwyS^r.  wlio  was  iiiixli>ii3  to 
plao  bis  daiiKliter  in  our  ticliool  as  a  iioanter 
»u<l  to  \)&y  well  for  Ihp  privilege.  Tin:  little 
glri  <lieil  of  diphtheria  on  the  day  ahe  was  l« 
cutiT  tlie  school. 

We  liiive  not  tii'peiiiled  on  tho  advertise- 
nients  in  tliP  piiperH.biit  have  si.'ntoul  pros- 
p(>o(ui».'s  In  Spanish,  Tagalog,  anil  Enfflisb 
to  Mic  provinces  us  well  as  in  Manila  n»  far 
as  we  are  able,  anil  have  visited  wherever 
we  oonld  get  an  iutroduettonorliavo  anycx- 
eiise  fnr  visiting,  In  this  way  wc  liavo  met 
a  niiRibor  of  the  Spanish  and  Hcstlzio  fami- 
lies in  tiie  walled  city.  We  were  always  re- 
ceived courteously,  but  the  children  were 
attending  one  of  the  convent*  and  seemed 
well  Btttlsfled.  We  visited  familli-s  in  Pau- 
daean  and  SauUi  Anna.  Some  were  glad  to 
sec  u%  and  said  they.wonlil  send  us  their 
childiT'u.  We  called  agitin  by  way  of  ro- 1 
.  minder,  but  tlie  childrpu  have  not   eonie. 

^^^^^tore  the  school  o)iened  iu  Uuy  our  hearts 
^^^^Bgan  tu  sink,  Imt  in  spite  of  these  dtseoiir- 
^^^^Himents  we  had  24  children  in  the  school 
^^^Hb  flrst  mouth.  Thi-ee  Span i»h-Oern inn 
^^^■pidrrn  t-atne  to  us,  through  Mr.  Frauteh, 
^^^^Hhalt-hoardcrs.  They  were  with  us  a  little 
^^^^HjEr  n  month  and  then  they  wi-nt  to  Che 
^H^^povUiees.  Mr.  Prautob  also  sent  us  tour, 
I  Filipino  girls  and  kindly  nndertnok   their  | 

euppoil  for  three  and  a  halt  months;  two 
_  «lhi-rs  eame  for  two  months;  then  they  felt 

^H^^lMy  eould  not  afford  to  iHimo  longer,  iil- 
^^^^^pugti  we  reeeived  them  tor  less  than  it , 
^^^Hm  us  to  keep 

^^^^^^he  two  children  of  n  Christian  Chinaman 

I  who  lived  on  our  compoinid  wore  among  the 

children  who  came  thf  first  month.    Besides  , 

Iliuse  mentioned  were  two  Mestizos,  who  had  , 

led  theschoolattlieinstit lib' and  whose 

r  thought  they  could  learn  all  the  Eng- 1 

b  uisciissary  in  threu  months,   The  remain- ; 

f  the  children  were  Americans.     The' 

li  i>i-  liiid  an  avcriiRC  nltmdanec 

I ilil8,nndtlii>fourth  month 

Im'  ri]i].inoshavee..ni-l>e<-ni:scj 

i I  lojiay  anything  for  tuition 

1  they  can  aCternl  tho  public  seboi)!  frw, 
:  Mestizos  because  tliey  have  learned 
|pt!gh  English.  Two  American  girls  have 
birnecl  to  America.  At  the  present  mo- 
tat  the  majority  of  our  pupils  are  Ameri- 

:■  fully  decided  that,  If  we  nre  to 

In   BchiKil    work,  we   must  either 

e  up  the  Amt-rit^tns  nltogi'tiicr,  or  have 


two  separate  schools— one  for  Amcricaii 
and  Spanish  children  and  one  for  tlie  Fili- 
pinos—it  we  are  to  make  any  sort,  of  ane- 
eess  of  cither.  If  tlie  Americana  could  leel 
sur«  that  we  an»  not  going  to  receive  any 
Filipinos,  I  think  we  could  have  all  the 
American  children  here  who  have  not  n 
private  governess.  Even  then,  and  with 
high  fees,  there  would  not  be  enough  chil- 
dren to  make  the  schi>ol  entirely  self-sup- 
porting. 

I  am  doubtful  about  the  success  of  n  Fili- 
pino scliool  in  any  case,  and  It  could  not  be 
self-supijorting. 

The  I'onvietion  has  been  growing  upon  us 


The  mothers  for  Ihe  most  pint  are  sl^ncli 
Catholics,  and  it  will  be  neeessar.v  to  uver- 
eome  tlieir  prejudices  and  gain  their  confi- 
dence before  we  can  hope  that  they  will 
trust  us  with  Uicir  daughters. 

Several  mothers  liavc  lold  us  the  convent 
is  quite  good  enough  for  their  daught-T^. 
There  is  a  desire  anioug  the  Filipinos  for  n 
nonreligious  school,  and  auoh  a  school  hii" 
been  opened  since  we  have  l>een  hnrc. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  aituation  and 
practical  experience  of  it  for  six  months  we 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  tin-  most 
direct  way  of  reaching  the  women  and  uirls 
Is  by  sort  of  Bibli'-woman  work,  honse-ui- 
house  visiting,  and  Sunday  eehooU, 
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When  we  reach  the  women  a  demand  ■  Aecordinpjiy,  Miss  C<)<l3\  Rev.  Mr.  MoLuugli- 
may  arise  for  a  Christian  training  school,  or ,  lin,  and  I  called  one  day  last  week.  Dr. 
somethiuj^of  this  kind.  It  does  not  se<»ni  to  Atkinson  received  us  most  courteously  and 
be  wise  to  spend  mission  funds  for  secular  seemed  to  appreciate  our  motive  in  coming- 
education  when  the  govenmient  is  making  to  discuss  th(»  echieational  situation  with 
sucii  generous  and  adequate  provision  fori  him.  He  impressed  us  as  a  man  thoroughly 
all  educational  needs.  Although  we  feel  qualiflcd  by  training  and  experience  for 
that  mission  schools  are  not  needed,  we  do  his  position,  with  broad  vi(^ws  and  plans  of 
not  feel  that  w(;  liave  anything  to  regret  in  the  most  practi  'al  kind  for  the  education  of 
the  courso  wc  hav<^  taken  thus  far,  for  with-  the  people  of  these  islands.  He  is  much 
out  the  experience  w<»  could  not  have  under-  interested  in  the  people  and  discussed  the 
Stood  the  situation  as  w«?  now  do.  situation  franklv  with  us. 

Many  have  Ix'cn  the  problcnis  we  have'  In  reply  to  a  question  whether  the  gov- 
had  to  meet  and  many  have  been  the  so-  ernment  schools  were  lik«»ly  to  meet  all 
lutions  of  them  all;  we  had  no  S(X>n(^r  needs  along  educational  lines,  Dr.  Atkinson 
solved  one  problem  than  there  appeared  I  said  he  thought  they  were  likely  to  meet  the- 
to  be  a  new  dev(»lopment  of  things,  and  we ,  needs  of  all  classes,  both  in  Manila  and  th<^ 
were  compelled  to  decide  on  something  else,  i  provinces,  and  there  was  no  need  for  mission 

I  wrote  a  description  of  our  sch<Kjl  for  the  sch<x)ls. 
W.<Ki(>nfi?'fj  Friend  once,  and  before  I  could  |  He  has  visited  the  schools  in  HonoluUu 
finish  it  for  the  mail  the  general  character  where  they  have  succt^eded  in  successfully 
of  the  school  had  changed  so  my  descrip-  mingling  the  different  races  in  the  publi<- 
tion  was  no  longer  an  account  of  things  as  sch<x)ls.  Hanains,  Chinese*,  Japan«\s(?,  and 
they  existed.  :  inixed    races,  were  in  one  ^.sehool,   and    he- 

I  will  take  time  to  mcMition  only  a  few  of  thought  it  could  be  successfully  done  here^ 
our  problems.      The   tirst  arose    from   the   and  that  as  soon  as  they  had  the  new  schools. 


wide  area  covered  by  Manila,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  decide,  what  part  of  the  city 
would  be  most  central  for  a  Spanish-Ameri- 


and  equipment,  th(>  better  class  would  pat- 
ronize them.  Even  now  there  was  a  largei 
number  and  a  better  class  of  pupils  attend- 


can  Filipino  school.   After  thoroughly  study-   ing  the  pul^lic  schools  than  ever  before, 
jug  the  city,  we  have  decided  that  no  one  ,      He  had  just  cabled  t<>  Honolulu  for  a  lady 
pliice  will  be  central  for  all  three.     Then,  I  who  has  been  very  successful  in  organizing 
what  shall  be  the  character  of  our  school  ?    the  Honolulu  schools,  and  a  number  of  teach- 
Simply  a  day  school,  or  combination  of  day   ers  from  th<»  States  had  been  cabled  for  as- 
and  high-class  boarding  school,  or  shalLit   well.     He  does  not  believt'  in  employing  all 
be    a    boanling   school   within   the    means   American    teachers,    but,   for    the   present, 
of  the  ordinary  Filipino?  At  the  outset  we    many  will   be   required,  until   the   Filipino 
decided  that  the  public  school  m(»t  the  need    teach(»rs  can  be  taught  nuxlern  methods, 
of  th(5  ordinary  day  scliool,  and   in  order  |      A  government  normal  school  will  be  estal)- 
that  the  work  should  be  as  near  self-sup-   lished  at  once  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
porting  as  possible  and  reach  th(»  greatest  Special  attention   will   be   given   to  music, 
number,  we  decided  on  the  day  and  high-   drawing,  and  manual  training.     Kindergar- 
elass  boarding  school,  with  a  department  for   tens  will  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible,, 
poorer  Filipinos.     The  high-class  boarding  ;  but  under  the  name  of  primary  schools, 
department    has   failed    utterly.      The  day       The  government  will  also  give  attention 
school  I  have  ahead}'  ref(»rred  to.     The  de- 1  to  the  industrial  si'hools. 
partim^nt    for   poon*r    Filipinos    has    been       A  liberal  .salary  will  V)e  olTe red  to  teachers, 
patronized  by  the  little  girls  who  were  sup-    and  those  who  come  from  America  will  be 
ported  by  Mr.  Prautch.  |  well   (puditied   by  training  and  experience 

We  have  collected  S201)  from  the  day  for  their  profession.  As  we  listened  to  Dr. 
schoi>l.  The  expense  for  ordinary  supplies  Atkinson  it  st«emed  to  us  that  the  schools 
and  assistance  has  been  $18."). -if);  for  school  of  the  Philippines  had  a  very  bright  prospect, 
furniture  :?10r). HO.  Total  cost  of  dayscho<>l,  and  rather  than  establish  mission  schools, 
$2:H.20;  but  this  does  not  inclu<le  the  rent.       wo  should  <lo  what  we  can  towanl  securing 

It  was   thought  advisable  to  call  on  ])i*.    Christian  t(»achers  for  these  schools. 
Atkinson,  the  Director  of  Publi<' Instruction.       It  will  be  impossible  for  us   to  compete 
and  discuss  thc^  school  problem  with  hini.    with  the  public  schools  in  eijuipment  and 
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staff  without  a  great  expenditure  of  money,  garten  wliere  tlie  responsibilities  were  great, 

and  the  almost  total  laek  of  response  to  our  but  the  work  one  in  whieh  I  was  deeply  in- 

i^fforts  thus  far  seems  to  forbid  our  making  te rested. 

the  attempt.  '     But  when    Miss    Wisner   told    nH>    how. 

Why  shouUf  not  Christian  teachers,  men  through  the  years  of  her  stay  in  Burma,  she 

and  women,  apply  for  a  position  in  the  pub-  had  longed  for  a  trained  kiudergartner  who 

lie  sehools  here,  serve  in  this  capacity  for  could  undertake  the  training  of  graduates 

three  years,  when  they  would  be  at  liberty  of*  our  mission  schools  for  this  phase  of 

to  enter  mission  work  if  th(»y  so  desired,  and  school  work,  I  felt  that  this  was  indeed  a 

they  would  have  learned  the  language  and  great  Held  of  activity,  and  that  no  sacrifice 

have  become  acquainttMl  with  the  people  ?  for  the  present  would  be  too  great  if  in  timo 

Teachers  who  wish  to  teach  in  the  Philip-  it  should  become  my  privilege  to  (Miter  upon 

pines  shouhl  present  their  applications  to  this  work.     My  pr<»sent  appointment  was 

Dr.  Atkinson,  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  f()r  school  work  in  Manila,  and  I  came  here 

struction  for  the  Philippine  Ishmds,  accom-  full  of  ho|)e  and  counige,  thinking  that  after 

panied   with    testimonials  from  college  or  my  kindergarten  was  well  startcnl  I  could 

normal  school  and  superintendent  of  schools  make  this  a  center  for  my  training  school, 

under  whom  they  have  taught,  and  the  ap-  and  so  enter  upon  my  chosen  work, 

plicant  should  stiite  what  salary  wouhl  be  The  outlook  for  kindergarten  work  in  the 

required,  and  whether  willing  to  go  into  the  Philippines  will  not  be  very  good  for  sonio 

provinces,   so    they  could    be  engaged    by  time,  that  is,  in  connection  with  a  Protestant 

cable,  if  necessary.    All  teachers  must  be  school. 

graduates  of  college  or  normal  school  and  In  our    talk    with   Dr.  Atkinson,  of   tho 

have  had  several  years'  experience  in  teach-  Boiird  of  Education,  I  wjus  pl«»ased  to  lind 

ing.  him  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  kin- 

The  salaiy  will  be  from  $75  to  $90  gold  a  dergarten,  telling  me  that  he  hoped  in  time 

month,  for  twelve  months  in  the  year,  trans-  to  introduce  the  kindergarten  into  the  pub- 

portation    furnished    and    an    engfigement  lie  schools.    At  pres(»nt  he  hoped  to  make  a 

made  for  three  yeai*s.    In  case  of  failure  of  trial  of  the  kindergartcm  under  the  name  of 

health,  it  could  be  terminated  before  and  the  first-grade  prinuiry. 

return  passage  paid.  A   kindergarten    connected    with  a  non- 

Dr.  Atkinson  said  he  hoped  the  gov(»rn-  religious  school  might  hope  to  have  a  kin- 
ment  would  provide  transportation  to  Japan  dergarten  of  twenty  or  thirty  children  within 
once  a  year  during  the  vacation,  also  trans-  a  year's  time,  but  it  would  have  to  be  a  free 
l)ortation  in  the  city  from  scIkmjI  to  hom(\  school  and  won  by  hard  labor.  But  in  con- 
He  wouM  advise  the  government  to  build  nection  with  a  confessedly  Protestant  school 
special  homes  for  the  teachers  to  be  under  we  must  wait  until  there  is  a  substantial 
the  care  of  a  steward  or  matron.  Teachers  Protestant  constituency  to  draw  from, 
who  are  willing  to  go  in  the  ])rovinces  would  ,  Tli.ink  of  a  Catholii*  mother  bniving  a 
make  a  better  thing  out  of  it.  He  woidd  confession  after  committing  such  an  ofTenso 
like  all  kinds  of  teachei*s  to  apply  as  to  reli-  as  to  ])ut  her  chil<l  into  a  Protestant  school, 
gious  beliefs— M(*thodists,  Episcopalians,  How  e violent  it  is  that  we  are  not  dealing 
Presbyterian,  and  a  few  Catholics.  with  the  Catholics  of  free  America.    In  our 

evangelistic   work  among  the  Filipinos,  at 

tr*    J          ^       xrr     t_  •      nir      •*  luesent,  the   men   onh'  are  interested;   tho 

Kindergarten  Work  m  Manila.  ^^.,,„,,.„  ,^,.^.  f^..^,.f„,^  ,,,„,  .^  „.„,  „,,^,.  ^,„„^  ^.^^^ 

BY  MISS  MARY  A.  CODY.  before  the  mothers  will  f(»el  free  to  bring  us 

TN  the  trying  days  of   our    unsuccessful  their  children. 

-■■    school  work    in    Manila  I    hav<»   taken  ;     I  began  my  kindergarten,  in  connection 

courage  with  the  thought  that  1  came  not  with  our  school  in  Ermita,  with  live  children 

so  much  to  Manila  and  its  particular  work,  — two  American,  two  FiHpinos  from  Protes- 

as  to  this  great  Eastern  world  with  its  un-  tant  families  attending  our  services,  and  tho 

limited  opportunities,  otherwise  I  shoidd  ha  otluu*  cMie  the  daughter  of  a  Christian  China- 

quite  discouraged.  man.     Gradually  other  American  children 

When  I  was  asked  to  come  to  Manila  T  came  asking  admission,  an<l  my  little  bn»wn 

hesitated,  as  I  had  just  a<*cepted  a  position  girls  felt  (juite  isolated.     They  did  n«»t  un- 

as  dii-eetor  of  a  large  Italian  fr.'c  kinder-  dei-stand  Spanish,  and   1   )iad  not  luul  an 
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opportunity  to  acquire  any  of  tlieir  native  mothers  and  daugliters  sitting  in  fhe  win- 
language,  dows  of  their  homes  in  the  evening  smoking 

Fortunately  all  ehildren  can  play,  and  so  their  cigarettes  and  fanning  th(»niselves 
there  was  some  participation,  and  there  j  with  an  air  of  contentment  and  self-esteem, 
could  be  at  least  a  mutual  smile  or  a  hearty  But  their  aimless  lives  arises  from  a  lack  of 
laugh,  though  it  takes  some  time  to  draw  education.  If  Bible  women  were  to  come 
that  out  of  these  sober  little  folks.  here  and  live  among  them  there  would  soon 

My  Crecencia  was  a  happy  exception  to  ,  come  a  longing  for  something  they  know  not 
the  rule;  she  was  always  ))right  and  happy  what;  but  those  who  know  will  be  h(Te  to 
and  full  of  mischief.  Sh(^  had  a  sweet  voice  k»a(l  them  into  something  better,  more  sat- 
and  my  other  cliildren  would  listen  with  isfying.  My  present  kindergarten  is  com- 
envy  and  admiration  as  Crecencia  sat  at :  posed  of  eight  American  children.  The  op- 
her  work  hurnmin^r  some  air  that  the}' were  portunity  is  appreciated  bj'  the  Amencan 
only  just  Ix'ginning  to  learn.  I  shall  long  re-  mothers,  and  so,  since  the  native  children 
member  the  delicate  round  face,  with  its  big  have  not  come,  even  when  we  have  ofifered 
brown  eyes,  and  tlu*  unruly  black  hair  that  to  take  them  for  nothing,  I  have  not  felt  that 
would  not  stay  in  place  but  hung  around   I  could  turn  away  those  who  would  come. 

her  face  making  a  b<»coniing  frame.     Upon  

one  occasion  I  heard  her  musicnl  voice,  and, '  at?         i     tm.     •  •        •     xt^     ni^'f 

,,.       ,         „         .,  ,T  A  remale  r^iysiaan  in  the  Fhilippiocs. 

looknig  down  from   the  veranda,  I  saw  a  '  *^*^ 

pretty    sight.      Crecencia,    with    becoming  ^^  ^^^^-  annie  norton,  m.d. 

dignity  and  seeming  lack  of  self-<*onscious.  'THE  good  ship  China  left  San  Francisco 
ness,  was  giving  a  most  dramatic  selection  ^  on  January  24,  1900,  for  her  fifteenth 
before  an  admiring  audience  of  native  chil-  trip  across  the  great  Pacific.  As  usual  her 
dren.  It  was  given  in  her  own  languages  stnter<M)ms  were  filled  with  ]>assengers 
but  I  could  appreciate  the  (expression,  the  boiuid  for  the  Orient.  Some  on  i)leasure 
dignity,  and  I  noticed  with  pleasure  the  bent,  some  seeking  wealth,  some  hoping  by 
rhj'thm  in  her  flexible  body  which  was  quite  •  travel  and  study  to  add  to  th(»  world's  store 
in  keeping  with  her  musical  voice  and  sweet  of  knowledge,  or  of  goodness.  All  this  was 
spirit.  !  as  it  had  been  in  the  years  past.     But  there 

Crec(»ncia  was  only  with  us  a  few  short  was  another  element  now,  not  new,  indeed, 
weeks  when  her  parents  said  that  she  was  but  directed  to  a  new  field  and  so  new  in  its 
not  well,  iind  so  they  thought  best  to  keep  '  outwanl  form  and  purpose.  American 
her  at  home.  guns  had    shattered   the  power   of  an  an- 

I  would  like  to  have  a  kindergarten  of  50  ;  cient  monarchy  and  oj)ened  up  a  new 
children  of  her  kind,  but  it  cannot  be  for  a  world  for  American  civilization  to  enter  and 
long  time.  The  mothei*s  must  be  freed  from  conquer,  and  so  it  was  not  strange  that  a 
their  bon<lage  to  the  Roman  Church  before  .  goodly  number  of  the  br^ive  ship's  company 
this  can  be  accomplisluMl.  It  will  be.  still  turned  their  steps  westward  and  did  not 
longer  before?  the  mothers  will  appreciate  rest  till  th(»ir  fet»t  stood  on  the  soil  of  our 
the  kindergarten  understandingly ;  we  will   new  |)ossessions. 

only  be  able  to  secure  their  children  by  so  i  Among  these  were  five  who  came  as  mis- 
gaining  their  confidence  in  us  that  they  will  sionaries.  Oiu>  was  a  minist(»r  of  the  Pres- 
leave  the  nature  of  their  children's  education  byterian  fold,  the  others  women  selected 
to  our  judgmcMit.  from  the  Methodist  fraternity  to  be  ])ioneers 

Eiirnest-h(*arted,  tactful  women  could  do  a  in  the  work  of  planting  Protestant  Christi- 
great   work  among  the    mothers  in    many   anity  in  these  islands. 

Wiiys.  I  believe  the  mothers  are  good,  and  One  of  the  women  was  a  ])hysician.  She 
also  their  children,  as  far  as  they  know  ha<l  studied  the  great  thought  of  God  in 
how  to  be,  but  th(MV  is  much  left  undone,  that  most  marveh^us  of  his  works  the  human 
and  some  things  j)erniitted  that  are  a  ruina-  body.  an<l  had  tried  so  far  as  possible  to 
tion  to  their  children.  find  his  methods  (^f  restoration  when  deli- 

Gaml)ling  in  a  small  way  is  very  common  cate  tissue  cells  had  gone  astray  from  his 
among  children,  and  cigar  and  cigaiette  design.  She  hoped  to  bring  relief  to  suffer- 
smoking  is  begun  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  ;  ing  bo<^*es,  and  by  that  means  to  point  vsouls 
in  fact,  I  have  seen  a  little  girl  of  six  sniok-  sick  with  sin  to  th'^  Christ  who  could  com- 
ing a  cigarette.    It  is  a  common  sight  to  see    t<»rt    and   heal.     She  had  the  advantage   of 
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some  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  of  several 
years'  experience  in  a  mission  field  similar 
to  this.  She  was  to  assist  somewhat  in 
teaching  either  in  English  or  Spanish  as 
the  way  might  open,  be  resident  piiysieian 
in  the  large  boarding  school  that  was  to  be 
started,  do  such  outside  practice  as  might 
come  to  her,  and  later,  perhaps,  open  an 
office  and  a  dispensary  for  the  j)oor. 

In  preparation  for  this  her  diploma  was 
registered,  and  license  to  ])ractice  in  Manila 
secured.  This  license  under  present  condi- 
tions must  be  renewed  quarterly,  and  the 
cost  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  (Mexican) 
annually. 

With  May  came  the  opening  of  the  school 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  physi- 
cian must  be  teacher  again — that  her  work 
was  not  simply  to  give  language  lessons  to 
advanced  students,  but  to  take  the  dear 
little  brown-faced  children  of  varying  ages 
from  six  to  fifteen,  and  teach  them  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  jus  in  other  years  in  the 
home  land.  And  so  the  hours  were  occu- 
pied, commencing  with  the  opening  exercises 
in  the  morning  on  through  the  entire  sciiool 
session  —with  often  an  extra  hour  or  two  in 
the  afternoon  in  industrial  and  book  study 
and  training,  that  the  home  pupils  might  be 
occupied  and  make  more  rapid  progress — 
until  the  evening  meal  has  b.en  eaten,  and 
with  song  and  prayer  the  day  was  ended, 
and  the  happy  good  night  said. 

This  wfis  very  happy  work,  The  brown - 
eyed  girls  and  the  opportunity  to  teach  them 
came  as  a  special  benediction  from  the  lov- 
ing Father  to  his  child.  It  was  such  a  bless- 
ing to  their  teacher  it  must  have  been  a 
blessing  to  them. 

But  all  this  took  time  as  effectually  as  if 
there  had  been  40  children  instead  of  10, 
and  left  the  medical  work  to  be  cared  for  as 
best  it  might  in  the  intervals.  That  work, 
however,  has  not  been  very  burdensome. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  a  woman  physician 
is  a  novelty  in  Manila.  One  little  chihl 
among  the  boarding  pupils  fell  upon  the 
steps  one  day  and  bruised  her  head.  The 
case  was  treated  aft(»r  the  most  approvf^l 
methods  of  modern  surgery,  but  tlu*  mother, 
an  English  woman,  hearing  of  tlie  accident 
came  and  snatched  her  girl  fvway  saying 
angrily,  **  Why  did  you  not  call  a  doctor 
when  my  child  was  hurt  V  " 

The  native  women  might  confide  in  the 
superior  knowledge  of  any  Amencan  in  time 
of  illness,  but  a  hospital-corps  man    with 


the  air  of  the  great  institution  about  him, 
even  though  he  may  never  have  entered  a 
medical  college,  is  more  a  doctor  in  their 
eyes  than  a  woman  with  a  dozen  diplomas. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  their  need  of 
medical  attendance.  Many  lives  could 
doubtless  t)e  saved,  blindness  prevented, 
and  suffering  relieved  by  the  use  of  proper 
remedies.  But  the  people  are  very  inde- 
pendent, and  many  times  will  not  call  a 
physician  because  they  do  not  feel  able  to 
pay  for  his  services. 

As  yet  our  Society  has  made  no  provision 
in  the  way  of  medical  outfit,  instruments, 
books,  drugs,  or  room  suitable  for  office  or 
dispensary.  A  very  little  has  been  done, 
however,  something  over  seventy  i)n*scrip- 
tions  having  been  given,  and  about  half  that 
number  of  patit^nts  treated,  a  small  ma- 
jority of  these  being  natives. 

One  woidd  not  think  it  wise  to  undertake 
an  expensive  dispensary  work,  but  if  one  or 
two  nurse  d(viconesses  could  be  sent,  and  a 
small  house  S(»cured  with  room  for  a  dispen- 
sary and  for  the  caie  of  a  few  sick  people, 
the  attempt  might  be  made  to  reach  them 
through  this  agency.  It  is  possible  that 
from  such  small  beginning  there  might  grow 
a  hospital  for  women  and  childnm,  which  is 
much  needed  hen%  and  a  mc^dical  work  that 
would  in  a  short  time  be  self-supportingand 
be  a  means  of  blessing  to  very  many  of  our 
imtive  people. 

Along  evangelistic  lines  a  little  has  also 
been  done.  It  was  the  winter's  privilege, 
on  April  1,  to  organize  the  first  Metho<list 
Episcopal  Sabbath  school  in  the  islands, 
and  every  Sunda}'  since,  until  last  Sunday, 
she  has  met  the  children  for  a  little  service 
of  song,  Bible  study,  and  prayer.  Last  Sun- 
day tlie  storm  was  so  severe  th:it  no  one 
could  go  at  the  usual  hour,  half-i)ast  seven, 
and  when  about  ten  o'clock,  in  an  interval 
between  sliowers,  Mrs.  McLaughlin  and  my- 
self reached  the  ])lace  we  found  the  wliole 
street  in  front  of  the  house  fiooded  with  wa- 
ter to  the  dc^pth  of  eight  to  twelve  or  fifteou 
inclK's. 

The  woman  in  wiios<»  house*  the  Sabbath 
sch<K>l  is  hrl<l  witli  several  of  th(;  children 
caiiH*  wadhig  out  to  our  carriage  to  mtH*t 
us.  She  tohl  us  th(»v  liad  held  the  service 
themselves;  thinking  the  teacher  would  not 
come  they  had  sung,  read  a  Scripture  lesson, 
offi'HMl  prayer,  and  one*  of  the  little;  boys,  who 
has  beeu  ambitiously  studying,  repeated  the 
ten  (commandments  in  Spanish.  She  seemed 
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greatly  pleaseil  with  lier  vcpiirt,  and  we 
wpre  not  less  grutillnl.  Thr  aiibbath  sohtKil 
here  is  smuli,  not  more  thun  sewn  or  elRlit 
being  regulnr  attenjiints.  Many  who  eame 
in  at  first,  pi-obably  lurpely  oiit  of  I'liriosity, 
could  not  be  in'nsiiadod  to  attend  when  tlio 
school  was  moved  to  a  letter  house  a  few , 
bl'H'ks  It  way, 

III  hmij(o-to-h(iiisp  visitation  from  one  liun- 
<1ri'd  to  one  huiidroiiaMil  fifty  persons  have 
Iwen  met.  The  n [itEon  Riven  tlio  mission- 
ary has  beeo  [<ir  tin'  mc.st  part  kindly,  and 
wlien  she  iins  Kpiiken  to  them  of  Christ,  and 
our  duly  to  tliink  ot  him  and  love  him,  and 
when  she  has  shown  tliein  our  Gospel  hymns  ^ 
and  aimg  with  tbem,  lliey  have  been  most 


hyniDB  and  other  Christian  literature  in 
S|>aiiish,  distributed.  Just  wiiat  the  result 
would  be  if  it  should  come  to  l»e  known  that 
several  women  were  culling  systematically 
from  house  to  house  for  ilistlnetlvely  reli- 
gious punH)ses,  we,  ofeoiirKe,  eaniiot  foresee. 
Tliere  seems  no  doubt  but  the  people  wouhl 
reeeivc  thorn  gladly,  and  ttiat  hearts  would 
be  warmed  and  souls  saved.  I>ut  the  opposi- 
tion of  their  Chureh  would  probably  be 
aroused,  henee  the  workers  newl  to  use 
much  taet  and  <ilseretloD.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  earnest,  eonseerated  women  will  be 
found  wiUing  to  take  up  this  work.  They 
shoukl  be  women  of  deep  piety  and  of  sound 
eommonsense.    They  should  also  be  women 


respectful,  and  in  some  eases  mueli  Inter- 
ested, thanking  me  for  the  leaflets  and  ask- 
ing me  to  cull  again.  One  littleineident  was 
of  special  interest.  In  one  of  the  nipa  liut-* 
a,  forlorn  old  IJidy,  with  tho  insignia  of 
Itomanism  ai-ound  her  neek,  .stood  by  my 
side  and  eagerly  grasped  the  song  leaflet  in 
her  witiiered  hands  and  tried  to  follow  the 
wonis  as  I  sang  "  O  ipte  amigo  nos  es  d^ii^ 
to  "  (What  a  friend  wc  have  in  Jesiisi.  find 
grant  that  she  may  come  to  know  that  he, 
the  living  Christ,  'and  not  the  cross  upon 
which  he  suffered,  is  really  her  friend  and 
iier  hope  for  eternal  life. 

Several Bil)les  have  been  sold,  and  twenty 
gospels,  and  about  Ave  hundred  jMiges  of 


of  education,  able  to  undertake  the  study  of 
a  new  language,  for  there  are  two  strange 
languages  here,  ond  the  Tagalog  Is  by  no 
means  easy. 

Mhsfonary  Work  among;  Our  Sol- 
diers in  the  Philippines. 

BV  MllH.  <'.  C.  MOOTS. 

OUR  public  W'lrk  has  been  helping  In 
evaiigidlstic  siT^'iees,  Sunday  evenings, 
CliristlHTi  Endeavor,  Tuesday  Tiights,  ocea- 
sioniil  servi(-i's  in  hospitals,  and  in  the  hos- 
pital ship  RiTii-f.  Our  ivurk  is  principally 
in  Manila,  but  we  have  Ih'cu  to  Dagupan, 
Columbia,  and  Coruglder. 
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^^^^B   Our  audlonws  have  heen  mi-n  unil  Ik)}-s 
^^^ndui)  in  the  bn-trn  or  kliuki  unltorm,  alUo 
^^^blike  tliiit  ttiP  imisa  seuuis  as  oiie  suul.  tlti^ 
^^^^RntioUB  sliaOt's    and    exprcssiotis    of    fiices 
^^^^Bimwucd  and  lirimzed  by  oxposun-,uud  oilier 
^^^^Htudienoos  iink|ue  in  nppoarniK'c,  nnil  r^iich 
^^^E|s  tn  ftwAken  liiu  tcndeit-st  pity  fit  n  hnmim 
^^^Hboul— Ibe  assembly  of  tbe  [uitbnta  ubtu  to 
^^^Ket  out  tn  a  nifc^iug  iu  a  liostiitut.  tho  pliico 
^^^^^  meeting  usiiaily  boiug  the  diuiug  mom. 
^^H  Bcu  tliem  coim-!    All  tivces  arc  pide.  all 
^^^KKHllea  thin.    Somo  have  rcgaini'd  u  little  of 
^^^^ne  eloHtic  ttpriiiR  of  ivtumiag  hi^akli,  othcra 
^^^^wHily  drag  hIonr.     Borne   usfl   out-,  others 
^^^^kwn  cmtebcs :  some  Uavp  an  arm  in  a  slitig ; 
^^^^p«tne  bundiiyieii  licads.    BiilU'tj'  nriil  disease 

'We  have  met  vritb  tills  class  cverySuiiday    ^^H 
mornltie  except  one  eJucc.                                   ^^^| 

military  dut}'  often  necessitates  absence  at    ^^^| 
our  regular  liour.  but  the  utl^udant'C  lias    ^^H 
been  good  all  along,  and  the  oUI  Uine  power    ^^^| 
ot  the  Holy  Hpirit  has  been  with  us  in  all  his    ^^H 
keeping  [lower.    At  our  last  elass  meetJQtf    ^^^| 
four  men  who  liad  backslidden  started  anew,    ^^^| 
and  aaked  our  prayers  for  sustjiining  grace,     ^^^| 
Pralae  (ilod  for  the  institution  of  the  class    ^^H 
meeliiig.    Over  home  the  controversy  goes     ^^H 
on  as  to  its  neeessity  and  eflldpney ;  there     ^^^| 
would  tie  no  doubt  eould  those  liome  people     ^^^| 
bear  some  of  Uie  testimonies  and  feel  the     ^^^| 
jxiwor  of  Ih<'S|iiriI  of  a  Manihi  class  meeting.      ^^H 

IHhIS 

sHI 

'm^-r^:^ 

F^SS 

||H|w^'       mm 

^^^^havr>  marrei 
^^^^^ttrious  coIki 
^^^^Bionoton  y  of 
^^^H  our  othe 
^^H»ct,  snvc  tile 
^^^HKtter  of  the 
^^^^B  Tta«  in  ten' 
^^^Bs  s«ea  In 

^^^K)  a  SpCHke 

^^BiQssed  fash 

^^^H|  On  Ttteada 
^^Ktpolnted  c 
^^^Bwrenaot)  t 
^^Kmldlng.    1 
^^By  Bev..  Dov 
^^Bf  •'thodisl  E 

nil  paitH  of  the  frame.    The 
9  of  Iheir  "  pnjamas  "  bi-eak  thn 
the  eolovof  the  regular  uniform 
I'nngrt'gntkins.  tind  the  bare 
U^p  flljppers,  do  not  make  Uie 
heavy  army  shoe. 
t  ami  hungf.T  fora  Ijeiter  life, 
0  pale  faees,  Is  an  inspiralion 
not  found  In  an  i-xpensiively 
nnnblu  n«dience  in  any  great 

y,  March  6.  IWX),  the  writer  was 
ass    lomlff    by    th«   Quarterly 
itn  or«anizi'i|,  Bishop Thoburn 
his  ela^s.  or^'iinized  Mareh  18. 
Bisho].  F.  U'urne.  i.«  llie  nr^t 
iisi>.-ij,idelas3  111  Ihe  Pliill!i|.iiie 

But  tbe  most  crreeliml  work  of  your  mis-      ^^| 
slonaiy  (<>  tbe  soldiers  is  tbe  i«>rsonnl  effojt     ^^^| 
with  individual  soldiers.    Every  Saturday      ^H 
evening  wn  have  a  Bible  elo-is,  in  wbic^h  we      ^^^| 
are  Bludylug  "Bilile  Lessons,  pr<'pared  by     ^^^| 
William  R.  Newell."    These  lesaons  were  a     ^^H 
gift  of   the  Sunday  school   of   Cass  City.     ^^H 
MIeh.   -A  tAlk  to  an  audience  Is  tike  shoot-     ^H 
ing  into  a  crowd  -  you  may  hit  some  one,  or      ^^^| 
you  may  not;  Imt  when  aim  is  taken  di-     ^^^| 
ivetly  to  one,  a  good  marksman  does  effect-      ^^^| 
ive  work.    Tho  difference  i»  in  tbe  ol^^ect;      ^^H 
the  soldier  alms  to  kill,  the  floepel  soldier  to      ^^H 
make  alive.                                                              ^^^| 

We  have  talked  with  hundreds  of  soldiers      ^H 
about  salvation,  and  while  Iberc  have  beeu      ^^^| 
iustanees  in    which   we  have    met   rebuff,      ^^^| 
Timny  tipiies  we   have  mar\-ided  to  find  a     ^^^| 
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deep  yearning  after   righteousness   where  I  been  sown,  or  else  the  plow  had  not  been 
there  seemed  to  be  indifference  or  even  op-   put  in  deep  enough  to  break  the  sin-baked 
position  ;  and  we  know  that  many  a  soldier :  crust  so  the  planted  seed  could  take  root, 
boy  puts  on  a  rough  exterior  when  within       But  wo  have  witnessed  wonderful  mani- 
his  soul  is  longing  for  the  rest  found  only  in   festations  of  God's  saving  power. 
J(»sus.  One  patient  by  whose  bedside  we  sat  tried 

On  Monday,  March  5,  1000,  I  first  entered  ,  to  take  hold  of  God's  promises.  O  what  a 
the  army  home  of  the  sick.  Standing  in  the  skeleton  that  eighteen-year-old  boy  was! 
first  ward  of  the  second  reserve  hospital,  |  He  was  one  of  the  dysentery  patients  from 
Manila,  looking  down  that  middle  row  of  i  that  death  hole,  JSan  Pablo,  where  the  mar- 
cots,  from  one  of  which  my  boy's  soul  took  tyr  regiment,  the  Thirty-ninth,  has  been 
its  dcpaituie  from  time  to  eternity,  this  stationed,  or  parts  of  the  regiment  there, 
prayer  lillcd  my  heart:  **0  Lord,  help  me  and  so  unhealthy  that  there  was  a  time 
to  be  a  comfort,  and  bring  consolation  to  when  only  eight  men  in  one  company  an(i 
these  sit'k  boys !  Help  me  to  begin."  Here  two  men  in  another  company  were  fit  for 
was  a  cot,  perhai)S  the  very  one  occupied  by  I  duty! 

my  boy  In  at.  A  slender  youth,  wan  and  Tliis  boy,  an  only  child,  now,  all  believed, 
pale,  was  in  it,  and  the  conversation  held  i  hacl  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  He  tried  to 
with  him  was  one  only  ])ossible  on  such  an  take  hold  of  the  promises;  turning  on  his 
occasion  and  under  such  circumstances,  side  we  saw  his  lips  moving,  and  bending 
"We  rejoic(Ml  with  him  when,  a  few  weeks  dow^n  to  catch  his  wonls,  heaixl  him  say,  **  O 
later,  he  went  home  on  a  transport,  after  a  I  wish  I  knew  I  was  saved!  '* 
stay  in  tin*  hospital  which  must  have  been  '  We  said:  *'  Brother,  belief  must  come  be- 
near  five  months.  fore  knowledge.     You  believe  Jesus  died  to 

From  a  cot  near  the  end  of  the  row,  a  save  you  from  your  sins,  and  that  he  saves 
middle-aged  man  had  followed  us  with  those  you  because  he  saj's  he  will,  and  you  are 
big  blue  eyes  of  his  ever  since  we  entered  ■  sorry  for  your  sins  and  forsake  them,  do  you 
the  ward.  We  went  to  him,  saying,  "  Goo<l  not?  TAke  him  at  his  word." 
morning,  brother,  you  look  as  though  you  i  He  remained  silent  a  few  minutes,  then 
had  been  cjuite  ill.  Are  you  better  to-day  V  "  turned  his  face  upward,  a  new  light  on  his 
Thisopenedaconversationin  which  for  some  !  countenance,  a  new  strength  in  that  skele- 
time  oui'  part  was  to  listen.  .  ton   body,  and  said  in  exulUition,  **  I  am 

He  was  from  Maine,  and  as  he  talked  he  '  saved  ;  it  is  all  right;  I  am  saved."  The 
seemed  again  to  catch  the  sea  air  of  old  At-  new  power  that  went  through  his  frame 
lantic  washing  her  rugged  coasts,  and  to '  then  was  so  pronounced  that  he  added  a 
gather  the  scent  of  pine  forests  bowing  be-  few  moments  later,  "  I  believe  I  shall  get 
fore  nortiuun  gales.  well,  but  whether  I  do  or  not  it  is  all  right; 

Our  boys,  stretched  for  weeks  and  months  I  am  saved." 
on  beds  of  pain  and  sickness,  think  over  and  i  We  visited  him  repimtedly  after  this,  and 
over  all  the  old  home  scenes  and  incidents,  his  testimony  was  the  same:  he  was  saved, 
until  it  is  like  a  pent  volcano  within  them,  |  About  six  weeks  i)as.sed,  and  he  came  to 
and  a  chance  to  pour  these  thoughts  into  i  know  his  time  on  (»arth  was  drawing  to  an 
some  sympathetic  ear  is  a  missionary  work  end.  Seeing  his  lips  move,  the  nurse  put  his 
not  usually  classed  as  such.  At  last  the  ,  ear  down  to  catch  the  faint  words,  which 
conversation  was  turned  so  as  to  touch  on  were:  "I  would  like  to  see  Mrs.  Moots,  but 
his  personal  life,  and  a  clond  s(»ttled  over  j  it  is  all  right,  I  am  ]>repared  to  go— you 
his  face.  Cast  out  into  the  world  at  six  know  I  won't  be  long  with  you,"  and  he 
years  of  age,  he  had  been  l(*ft  to  drift  and  ;  lapsed  into  unconsciousness  which  ended 
drift,  and  he  was  a  professional  gambler,  only  as  the  soul  took  its  flight  a  little  later. 
Now,  with  doubt  about  recovery,  he  will-  There  are  in  and  near  Manila  four  large 
iLgly  tried  to  tiike  in  Gospel  teaching,  and  hospitals;  besides,  for  months  the  hospital 
we  heard  him  repeating  in  undertones,  over  ship  iJf^/ie/ was  in  the  harbor.  Manyhun- 
and  over,  the  prayer  and  Gospel  promises  dreds  of  sick  are  in  each,  and  pntients 
we  had  given  him.  Alas,  as  the  coming  changing  all  the  time.  One  hospital  has 
weeks  brought  recovery,  we  were  doomed  1,000  beds  for  the  sick,  and  there  has  been 
to  the  disappointment  of  seeing  there  was  700  patients  in  it  at  one  time,  so  we  are  told, 
either  no  depth  of  soil  wheix?  that  seed  had    Miss  Genevieve  Cutler,  of  California,  and 
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myself,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  the  only 
women  engaged  in  exclusively  hospital  mis- 
sionary work. 

These  sick  boys,  longing  for  home,  mother 
and  father  and  sisters,  are  reached  by  women 
missionaries  as  they  would  not  be  by  men. 
The  women  nurses  have  their  duties,  and  by 
the  rules  they  are  not  able  to  linger  beside  a 
sick  boy  and  listen  to  his  story  or  talk  of  re- 
ligion as  can  the  missionary.  But  this  work 
should  never  be  undertaken  by  anyone  not 
wholly  given  to  the  Lord,  and  on  whose 
heart  the  altar  fires  are  not  brilliantly  burn- 
ing. She  needs  to  possess  not  only  devotion 
but  great  tact  and  sound  common  sense. 


The  Social  Needs  of  the  Soldier  in  the 

Philippines* 

BY  MRS.  J.   L.   MCLAUGHLIN. 

'PHE  question  of  the  social  life  of  our  sol- 
dier boys  in  the  Philippines  is  one  which 
may  well  engage  our  attention.  It  is  a  de- 
plorable fact  that  with  our  countiymen  great 
evil  has  rushed  to  these  shores.  How  to 
counteract  thi&evil  is  a  serious  problem. 

We  who  have  come  here  to  try  to  show 
Christ  to  these  people  who  are  held  by  igno- 
rance and  superstition  are  judged  largely 
by  the  soldier,  the  onlj'  type  of  the  American 
which  is  known  to  most  of  the  Filipinos. 
What  wonder  that  the  simple,  thougli  highly 
susceptible  native  who  sees  intoxicated  sol- 
diers behaving  like  wild  beasts  should  re- 
gard all  Americans  with  suspicion.  Does 
it  seem  strange  that  Filipino  men  and 
women  should  look  with  aversion  and  even 
hatred  upon  the  intruder  who  enters  their 
homes  with  unlicensed  freedom? 

But  not  alone  for  this  reason  should  we 
extend  the  helping  hand,  but  primarily  be- 
cause each  one  of  these  boys  is  our  brother, 
wliether  he  be  an  upright,  manly  Christian, 
willing  if  need  be  to  give  his  life  for  his 
country's  honor,  or  whether  he  be  a  mere 
sin-blackened  adventurer. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  nevc^r  felt 
the  restraint  of  the  soldier's  life  to  under- 
stand how  much  he  yearns  for  the  blessings 
of  home  life.  With  perhaps  only  four  liours 
on  duty,  ho  has  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
spend  as  he  chooses.  Time  hangs  lieavily, 
and  the  average  soldier  welcomes  any  diver- 
sion, be  it  nothing  better  than  playing  cards, 
or  listening  to  coarse  jokes.  He  must  have 
something  to  do,  for  perfect  idleness  to  an 


energetic  person  is  misery.  So  with  no 
books  to  read,  and  absolutely  nothing  good 
with  which  to  occupy  himself,  he  chooses  to 
follow  the  lead  of  companions  who  are  al- 
ready on  the  downward  road. 

Who  can  say  that  it  wjis  not  hick  of  some- 
thing ennobling  to  fill  the  thought  that  led 
some  poor  deluded  soldier  to  have  three 
thousar^d  copies  of  a  most  vulgar  and  de- 
basing poem  printed  just  the  other  day? 
Perchance  had  we  caused  some  good  book  to 
fall  into  his  hands,  his  thoughts  might  have 
been  turned  to  the  pure  and  elevating,  and 
he  might  have  been  spared  such  disgrace. 
Then  cannot  we  do  more  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  distributing  good  literature,  which 
has  been  begun?  Four  or  five  or  even  ten 
thousand  books  among  sixty  thousand  sol- 
diers is  insufficient.  Let  the  friends  at 
home,  the  Epworth  League  or  the  Sabbath 
schools,  know  of  this  great  n«*ed.  We  sug- 
gest that  they  send  to  us  their  last  year's 
HeraJd8,and  ruagazines,  and  any  good  books 
that  are  lying  idle  on  their  library  shelves. 
Surely  tliere  are  many  who  would  gladly  re- 
spond to  the  call. 


Religion  in  the  .Philippines* 

BY  REV.   NICHOLAS  ZAMORA. 

BY  far  the  large  majority  of  the  Filipino 
people  neither  know  nor  understand 
the  religion  they  profess,  with  the  exception 
of  a  certain  numl>er  of  men  and  women  who 
are  always  in  league  with  the  friars  and  the 
clergj'.  They  are  called  Roman  Catholics 
simply  for  the  reason  that  they  call  them- 
selves by  that  name ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
many  Filipinos  believe  that  when  they  go 
to  mass  and  go  to  confession  and  commun- 
ion and  purchase  "  butas "  and  other 
things,  they  are  Christians;  and  they  be- 
lieve that  all  these  things  are  agreeable  to 
God  our  Lord. 

The  simple  people  of  the  provinces  and 
towns  of  these  islands  give  but  little 
thought  to  the  condition  of  their  souls,  but 
when  tliey  become  seriously  ill  the  only 
thing  they  do  is  to  call  a  minist(»r  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  that  they  may  con- 
fess and  receive  the  **Viatico  "  (sacrament 
for  tlie  sick)  and  the  extreme  unction.  If 
the  person  dies  the  custom  in  the  provinces 
and  towns  is  that  the  parents  of  the  dead  in- 
vite their  friends  and  neighbors  for  nine  con- 
secutiv<»  niglits  to  say  prayers  for  the  soul 
of  the  deceased. 


If  the  ilfceasi'd  bfluii^'il  to  n  ivligioiia  or- 
<ler,  or  was  rich,  his  n'lutivos  inovidc  tor  tin- 
fxiyiiig  of  mass  i-i?|>oi(tr<lly  for  in*  loiiK  iis 
twenty   ypiii-s.    Tliis  U  o«Ued  haw  "  Uiii- 

Tliis  is  ivliat  ouo  geiienilly  soes  (ioni> 
Among  the  Filiiiiiios.  Itt'Hides  this  iiiimy 
of  the  Filipiuos  Iwlk-ve  in  in  I  riM-li  ■•work- 
ing images,  thi;  inviiilinn  <if  the  fraiii's. 
Mniiy  '■l''o  >>eli>-ve  in  nniiileis,  S')  it  in  thnt 
they  follow  only  wliiit  Is  lunviit  lit  the  time, 
tiiat  is,  in  gei[..'ial;  l>iit  to  siiy  that  all  an- 
Catlmlic's  from  fonvii-iioii  is  not  the  truth, 


■whieh  may  lie  proven  by  questioning  them 
<''iiieeininR  the  religion  thev  jimfess,  anil  It 
will  be  found  they  will  not  lie  nl.le  to  giv.r  a 
reason  for  tlioir  fnilh  :  the  nply  usually 
niailo  Is  that  their  fntliers  have  tlins  taught 
them. 

Kinee  the  time  that  tlie  frtiilt's  eomuK-iieiHJ 
to  luuke  martyrs  of  th.-  Filijiiuo  ].i"..j.ie, 
the  larger  |>firt  of  the  Ix.'tter  elasw  jinmrig 
them,  as  well  in  Miiiiila  as  in  the  i.rnv- 
ince:.  anil  towns,  hiive  lost  tlie  ri'Iiginus  faith 
tlieylnul  and  beeiuue  itnliffeR-iit.  Thestii- 
ileiits  that  (m-  under  tin-  .litiriion  of  the 
frinrs  and  Jesuits  a i-e  obliged  to  hear  mins 
t'Afry  Suuduy,  to  keep  the  fejists,  and  to  gc) 


[  ifie  Pliilippinea. 

to  eonfessioH  «nd  con)muniou  every  month. 
This  tliey  d<)  only  through  fear  that  if  tlit>y 
are  not  obedient  in  these  thinga  they  will  be 
suK|n'ndt'd  in  the  uxaminutions  or  eic|>elled 
from  the  elasa.  The  niuiiiei]Mil  enptninsor 
g()vernors  (mon  in  eivil  aiithorilyi  in  the 
provinecs  ami  towns,  for  fear  of  the  fvalle, 
who  is  the  eurnte  of  the  parish  in  al!  the 
towns  <if  the  arehi|>i'lago,  nR-  Catliolies 
from  fear  only,  for  the  moment  Unit  u  curate 
of  II  town  knows  that  in  his  Jurisdiction 
there  arc  persons  who  do  not  hear  mass,  nor 
wish  to  pay  the  parochial  taxes  imposed  at 
the  wish  of  their  cunites,  these  persons  will 
bo  deuoiinecd  to  the  (civil)  authority  by  said 
curate,  and  uniier  Spanish  rule  tliey  were 
tiansi>ortcd  from  the  Islands  i)r  shot 

Do  not  think  that  all  who  go  everj-  Sunday 
to  the  feasts  or  the  chiirch(«  go  with  the  In- 
tention of  hearing  mass;  no,  they  go  simjily 
for  society,  and  If  they  are  unmarried  to  see- 
the lady  of  their  choice  <)r  other  young  i.i- 
ilies.  Very  few  are  thci-c  who  go  from  con- 
viction, and  because  of  this  those  wlio  do 
these  things  with  fervor  are  escessivcly 
fanatical. 

AH  the  Fihplnm  arc  called  Roman  Cath- 
olics by  the  frailes  an<l  the  clergy,  but  all 
who  are  ('ntholics  from  eoiivietion  are  the 
old  men  ami  old  women,  and  they  arc  few 
in  number  [niuy  coiiliiblei'). 

In  the  year  1KH7  theix"  ai)peared  in  a  smb- 
urb  of  Itinoda,  Manila,  a  sect  called  Nazt.- 
i-enes  (Nazeniiong  fiahii  whose  member!* 
were  nearly  the  same  as  Koman  Catholics. 
Tliey  say  tluit  they  aiv  the  true  worshipers 
I  of  Ood.  They  say  our  Lonl  Jesus  Christ  is 
j  the  imago  <if  the  Nazei-ene  of  Quiapo  (a  dis- 
I  triet  of  Manila)  with  the  cross  on  it.s  shout- 
I  dein.  This  Image  of  wooil  is  very  black. 
I  Aeeonllng  tt>  reports  It  Is  eaid  that  this 
Nawrcno  has  said  to  his  followers  that  he 
hiw  p('rmtsslon,  as  Inis  also  his  mother,  from 
his  eternal  Father  to  ivniain  on  the  earth 
I  for  many  years  to  teach  the  true  doctrine. 
I  Many  fantastical  things  are  rcttitcd  of  the 
memlicrs  of  this  sect.  Some  say  it  has 
I.H'en  told  them  that  Aguinahio  is  nothing, 
but  tliat  they  are  the  general  in  chief. 
But  the  most  ridieiilous  of  all  is  thnt  this 
lord  is  always  telling  his  followers  to  beg 
money,  hrilliant  shining  (jewels)  coin  in 
jd>iiiidnui-e,  of    their    eonL|Hinions  and  co- 


-Sii  thi'  sim|ile,  ij,'noraii(.  fanatical  people 
wall.iw  the  pill,  as  do  also  some  of  the  rieh 
I'ho  are  drawn  into  this  sect.    But  In  time 
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mB  aoaro  of  Xh\»  sect  will  disf  over  itself,  for 

•  m<-JiR$e[ibSa^l>',  aveur.rilo(|iiist,  is  tlieiriuu 

wliobaailivssi'd  LjtiispLf  usb  lonl  ittuUpoketi 

iO  the  iHvple,  US  il  Im  weif  a  goij,  in  n  dark 

I  littve  bet'ii  told  Itiut  if  tin-  jewels 

nt  thU  Josepli  tjagdo  liiis  (;al.lior<?ii  could 

1  collected  thoy  would  fill  u  jilate.     Xbt' 

hrlodicals    of    thnt   locality  luivo   spoken 

ivli  ot  tills,  Bliowing  tUe  piibllu  thtit  tdl 

Hit  tills  man  b  iloingk  fiilsebooil  «iud  doceit. 

ItO^his  wet  iins  uitw  extimdcd  t'>  Laguiiu 

i   other    points   lu   the  uichi|M;lugo,  and 

probers  more  Ibun  ei.\ty  tliousimd  ndlioi- 

r  mcmbrrs.    They  hear  tiiiiss  I'very 

^day  In  tlie  cbim-h  iu  Quiapo,  but  do  not 

J  to  confession    to    auy  Ruumu  Catholic 

»t,  for    aocordlDR  to  their  \>e\wt  they 

1^6  ail  orduint-d  lord  to  whom  oidy  tbey 

ipfc3s :  ami  Ibcy  never  like  tho  friars.    In 

~ia  BodBty  llii?  ifiminuil  luid  fauuUi'ul  in-oplo 

'   whii  neci'pl   this   belief  and  eoii- 

jfibut*   most.     Tbo   Uioiipy  eulleclL-d   i»  dl- 

vidfd  amoug  the  principal  memliei-s. 

In  tlie  province  of  Bataui?as  tliciv  is  also 
111  iTKimization,  or  sect  Hint  is  called  "  God 
J  Fat.her"  or  "Let  God  be  Fatber,"  tlie 
^th  of  whoeo  followers  is  lliat  Ood  tlie  Fa- 
ir is  st-atcd  on  a  large  stone  in  a  mountain 
illed  Grief,  and  that  tliose  wlio  wish  to 
to  bim  go  IhiTP  and  ho  will  talk  with 
It  is  said  that  in  this  mounluin 
;  all  the  thintia  usBii  liy  tbp  J.-ws  when 
^y  cniciflod  Hie  Lord  Jesus;  otliei-s  say 
Al  iu  this  mountain  1»  Noah's  ark.  The 
iembera    of  this  sect  number  more  than 


thirty  tliousaud.  called  Kolortm.  Their 
obllgatioim  uit>  to  recite  Uie  proyera  of  tlie 
rosary  morning  and  evening.  This  lord 
alao  knows  how  to  Ix'g  for  money,  or  at  all 
evsntsto  bare  money  even  though  il  be  nn- 
la,wrully  gaiiifd ;  ami  tlip  organizers  only 
laugh  at  all  theae  tollies,  and  enrich  Ihem- 
•Hdves  ou  the  money  that  is  begged. 

In  the  north  of  Luzon  there  was  a  sect 
ealied  "Guards  of  Honor."  Tiie  mcin- 
b(;is  of  this  sect  assemble  every  night  to 
rei)eat  the  jiraycrs  of  the  niBury.  Men  and 
women  met  toKcther,  and  It  was  Iwllevrd 
that  from  among  Ibeni  the  Messlas  would 
oonie.  But  the  chief  of  tbln  seet  was  killed 
by  tho  revolutionists,  and  nothing  is  heard 
of  them  now. 

Many  of  Ibe  Filtpinos  do  not  think  of 
ivUgiLHi,  nor  of  tlieir  souls,  but  of  games  or 
plays.  They  are  now  more  tlian  overrun 
with  vices.  The  game  most  in  favor  here  is 
cock  Hghting.  This  is  tbe  religion  tbat  actu- 
ally dominates  here,  with  few  exeeptionM. 
The  Filipinos  also  think  much  of  balla, 
thentel'H.  nnd  feasts. 

One  of  the  rfasons  why  many  do  not  wish 
to  assist  in  evangelical  services  is  tbat  tbt-y 
yet  believB  the  friars  will  eome,  or  return 
again  to  rule  the  country,  and  If  tbat  shonld 
be  tln-y  fear  they  would  lie  taken  and  badly 
treated,  as  was  done  in  the  timeof  thuBpan- 
ish.  The  tencbings  of  tbe  Jesuits  and  ibe 
friars  do  not  result  in  much  Ijcnellt  to  them- 
selves, for  lu  tnilli  Filipiric)s  nre  alieady  very 
tir<.'dof  them. 
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THE  ROMAN  CATHOUC  CHURCH  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

THE  Church   received  from  the  Colonial  |  have  proved'  themselves  for  three  hundred 


treasury  some  $750,000  annually.  This 
amount  iiiaintained  the  archbishop  of  Ma- 
nila,   tlie    cathedral    and    its    clergy,    four 


years  liostile  to  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  Cardinal  Gibbons  re- 
marked to  a  friend  of  mine,  "  The  Church 


bishops,  various  missions,  monasteries,  con-  j  in  the  Philippines  is  a  branch  of  the  Catholic 
vents,  and  Capuchin  fiiars.  In  addition  to  Church  we  anMiot  proud  of.** 
this  considerable  amount  from  the  state.  Archbishop  Chapellc  says  that  the  Fili- 
which  was  secured  by  direct  tfixes,  the  in- j  pinos  love  their  Church.  His  statement  is  a 
come  of  the  Church  was  indetlnitely  in-  half  truth  and  is  deceptive.  The  Filipino 
creas(Hl  by  foreign  investments  and  by  land  j  people,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  w^lnm  I  was  in 
rents  of  rich  Coloni(d  property,  which  wjis ,  Manila,  do  value  the  Catholic  Cliurch,  but 


administered  with  little  regard  to  tenants 
or  their  rights.  Besides  all  this  there  weiv 
the  usual  sale  of  masses,  bulls,  indulgences. 


th<*y  loathe  the  clerg}'.    The  insun'cction  of 
18%    under  Aguinaldo  was  incited  by    the 
land  robbeiy  and  tyranny  of  the  friars.    The 
fees    fur  baptism,   uiarriages,  burials,  etc. ; !  indictments  of  the  clergy  can  be  read  in  tho 


and    there 
ments. 


were    no    charitable    disburse- 


n»bel  edicts.    The  tmds  of   the  revolution- 
arv  movement  of  ISlMi  are  defined  in   five 


The  Church  took  advantage^  of  the  lack  of  ;  brief  articles.  The  first  words  of  their  for- 
land  laws  or  vague  laws  and  possessed  her-  mulat^d  demands  are  (1)  "  Expulsion  of  the 
self  of  the  best    land  in  the  islands,  often    Friars.'* 


taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  Filipinos  who 
supposed  they  owned  it.  This  was  some- 
times done  under  the  guise  of  law,  as,  for 
instance,  when  tlie  occupier  had  failed,  even 
after  many  years*  residence,  to  secure  a 
title,  or  for  nonpayment  of  church  taxes, 
which  were  raised  until  the  native  was  un- 
able to  meet  them.  In  other  cases  land  was 
taken  outright  and  tho  civil  authorities 
cowed  into  acquiescence,  tho  former  owner 
if  troubh'some  receiving  trans|X)rtation  to 
penal  colonies  in  African  islands.  More- 
over, the  Church  has  persistently  resisted 
any  reform  in  these  abuses  of  land  tenure. 
Naturally  such  land  robbery  has  exasper- 
ated the  Filipinos. 
The  Church,  too,  has  exercised  a  practical 


A  further  evidence  that  the  outbreak  was 
against  the  friars  is  to  be  found  in  the  well- 
nigh  univei*sal  flight  of  the  friars  from  their 
cures.  A  most  extraordinarv  confession  of 
guilu  and  fear— this  flight— when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  people  called  the  priest 
padre  (father),  a  relationship  of  love  and  serv- 
ice. Worse  still,  when  friars  were  captured 
they  were  killed.  The  first  three  priests 
secured  by  Aguinaldo  in  his  first  battle  were 
respectively  roasted  on  bamboo  spits, 
smeared  with  oil  and  burned,  and  minced 
to  pii^ces.  Not  a  nice,  civilized,  or  Christian 
thing  for  the  natives  to  do ;  but  what  deep- 
root(Hl  liatred  it  displayed ! 

Thousands  of  friars  fled  for  their  lives  to* 
Manila,  Hong  Kong,  and  Spain.    An  Eng- 


veto  power  over  the  civil  government.  Even  lishman  of  my  acquaintance  was  at  Vigo, 
governor-generals  were  recalled  to  Spain  Spain,  when  three  or  four  thousand  in  their 
upon  the  complaint  of  the  pope's  repres»Mi-  flight  arrived  off  the  Spanish  coa.st— got 
tative  in  Manila,  as  was  tho  case  with  Gen-  home.  Tlu»  S})anish  government  made  a 
eral  Blanco,  and  in  provincial  and  municipal  requisition  upon  Vigo  to  receive  and  enter- 
government  the  civil  authority  must  watch  Uiin  the  fugitive  monks.  The  inhabitants 
for  the  nod  of  the  et'clesiiistical  power,  of  Vigo,  themselves  loyal  Catholics,  sent 
Rome,  not  Madrid,  has  ruled  the  Philip-  back  word  that  if  the  friars  were  landed  in 
pines.  The  friars,  Spanish  monks,  have  their  city  they  would  drive  them  into  the 
held  parishes  contrary  to  the  laws  and  the  sea.  The  unwelcome  fugitives  were  accord- 
b(vst  interests  of  the  native  converts,  and  ingly  landed  secretly  in  Barcelona  and 
have  excluded  and  discouraged  a  native  housed  in  th(^baITacks. 
ministry.  A  gentleman  who  often  visited  the  insur- 
The  Spanish  friars  in  the  riiili[)f)ine  gents  while  they  were  assisting  us  against 
Islands  are  unw^orthy  of  the  support  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Luzon  told  me  that  ou 
American  Catholics.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  one  occasion  he  asked  the  general  of  a 
friai-s  as  individuals  but  as  representntives  native  forc<»  if  he  liad  captured  any  friars, 
of  religious  orders  which  in  the  Philippines  |     "Yes,  we  have  captured  friars."    "  What 
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do  you  do  with  thera  ?  **  "  There  is  the  hat  is  now  supporting  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
of  one,*' the  general  grimly  replied,  pointing  and  the  monastic  orders,  as  Spain  did  in 
to  a  furry,  shovel-like  souvenir  hanging  on  the  past,  and  that  the  only  help  against 
the  wall.  Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  native  their  foes — the  friars— must  be  found  in  their 
Catholics  in  the  Philippines  to  the  Spanish  own  strength  and  det<»rmination.  Conse- 
Catholic  clergy.  j  quently  Archbishop  Chapelle's  advice  to  the 

For  the  last  six  months  Archbishop  Cha-  friars  in  the  Philippines  foments  and  per- 
pelle  of  New  Orleans  has  been  in  the  Philip-  jx^tuates  misunderstanding  and  armed 
pines  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Cath-  strife  between  the  United  States  and  the  in- 
olic   Church,  especially   in    the  matter   of  surgent  Filipinos. 

property.  It  is  fitting  that  an  English- '  The  United  States  will  never  restore  per- 
speaking  Catholic  of  high  rank,  who  is  an  manent  order  in  the  Philippines  until  Span- 
American,  and  also  from  biith  or  residence  ,  ish  friars  are  expelled  from  the  islands.  As 
has  knowledge  of  Latin  peoples,  should  rep-  long  as  religious  orders  remain  they  will 
resent  the  Vatican  in  a  business  way  in  i  keep  the  Catholic  Church  in  a  ferment  over 
Manila.  Unfortunately, however,  the  arch- .  rival  monastic  pretensions;  they  will  unite 
bishop  has  not  confined  himself  to  his  legit- 1  only  to  oppress  the  people  or  to  plot  against 
imate  function.    His  proper  duties,  I  should  the  pDwer  of  our  government  and  to  thwart 


say,  consisted  in  acquainting  himself  with 
the  legal   aspects  of  the  question   of  land 


reforms.    This  has  been    their  history  for 
three  centuries.    The  United  States  deserves 


ownership,  and  in  presenting  the  claims  of  :  the  support  of  its  Catholic  citizens  in  ending 
the  monastic  orders  before  committees  or  a  condition  in  the  Philippines  which  they 
persons  who  are  authorized  to  deal  with  the 


subject. 


would   not  tolerate  in  America  for  a  day. 
The  Catholics  of  South  American  countries 


Archbishop  Chapelle,  however,  far   from   freed  themselves  from  similar  ecclesiastical 
being  contented  with  this  role,  so  legitimate   bonds  as  one  of  the  steps  to  political  inde- 


pendence. American  Catholics  will  surely 
wish  to  give  their  coreligionists  in  the  Phil- 
ippines that  which  they  themselves  enjoy. 


and  necessary,  has  invaded  the  political 
field  in  almost  a  treasonable  fashion.  For 
he  has  urged  the  friars  to  go  back  to  their 
cures  in  authoritative  tones.  What  can  the  It  will  be  a  disgrace  if,  while  the  United 
insurgents  think  of  such  an  outspoken  com-  States  is  trying  to  aid  the  Filipino  people,  it 
mand  from  an  American  Catholic  who  is  un-  adds  to  its  list  of  blunders  the  firmer  estab- 
rebuked  by  civil  or  military  authorities  ?  \  lishment  in  the  islands  of  their  worst  ene- 
They  can  think  only  one  thing,  that  America  I  mies. — Rev,  P,  8.  Gratit,  itt  The  Churchman, 


THE  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES- 

THE   position  of  the   missionary  in  the  sion    work  was  carried  on  for  some  time 

Philippines  differs  just  a  little  from  all  without  opposition  until  the  visit  of  a  cer- 

other  positions  on  earth,  past  or  present,  tain    Catholic    army    chaplain,   and    then, 

Behind  him,  or  her,  is  the  Church,  prayer-  presto!   the    padres  preached  and  warned 

ful,  earnest,  and  sympathizing.     Also  be-  and  threatened  the  stu(l«'nts  who  aiestiidy- 

hind  him  is  a  largt*  class  who,  along  with  ing  English  with  the  ban  of  the  Church, 

some  of  the  higher  powers,  are  certain  that  The  natives  in  Iloilo  and  its  suburbs  V)elieve 

he  is  going  t<.)  "complicate  matters,"  what-  that  the  Americ^ansare  soon  to  return  home, 

ever  that  may  be,  and  that  as  a  result  the  and  then  all  the  Protestants  will  be  killed 

Philippines  are    to    float  away  in  .seas  of  by  the  padres;  even  one  who  is  teaching 

blood,  and  all  the  Catholic  world  is  saying,  '  the  missionaries  the  Visayan  language  ex- 

"  Yes,  that  is  it— keep  him  at  home  for  the  p«»cts  to  bo  killed  if  the  Americans  leave, 

present."  an<1  he  undoubtedly  is  correct. 

In  the  islands  there   is   perhaps  one  na-  As  to  the  attitude  of  the  ofilcers  in  the 

tive  out  of  ever>'  two  thousand  who  is  an-  islands,  they  are  most  kind  and  courteous; 

tagonistic;  the  remainder,  exclusive  of  the  they  secMn  n  little  puzzl<Ml  and  norvons  as  to 

priests,  either  do  not  care  or  are  anxious  to  th<*  proper  mode  of  treatment  and  what  will 

study  and  understand  the  new  relifj:ion,  or  n^suit,  wond(^nng  wheth<^r  the  nrtieh^  will 

are  Protestants  already.    At  Iloilo  the  mis-  explode  on  handling;  but  they  succeed  in 
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making  life   very  pleusant  for  the  worker,  present  than  at  any  regular  midweek  .service- 

And   so  he  is  scrutinized,  and  expected  to  the  missionaries  liave  attended  in  the  Cath- 

transform  things  at  once  by  the  native,  and  olic  ehurcii. 

to  light  by  the  padres,  and  to  "complicate       To  th(»  tiiinking  man  this  is  significant; 

matters  "   by  his  opposers  at  liome;   wliil<»  to  the  man  who  loves  freedom  i>f  conscience^ 

the  good  God  and  a  very  few  of  his  Cliurcli  and  lil:)erty,  it  discloses  the  spiritual  unrest 

catch  tii(^  real  position  in  which  he  works.  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  Filipino.     Theiv 

The   missionary   in  the  Pliilippines  does  is  no  greater  sign  of  development  than  that 

not  ask  for  any  dawdling  by  the   govern-  a  child  will  not  believe  ghost  stories — it  is 

mcnt,  or  any  more  favors  than  are  granted  the  same  here. 

to  Pabst  or  Aiilieuser-Busch  Ix^er  firms,  or      The  missionaries*  relation,  then,  to  this 

to  representative's  of  Old  Gov(»rniuent  whis-  awakening  race  is  one  of  untold  i*esponsi- 

ky.     And  what  is  more,  when  the  combined  bility;  if  he  fails  in  his  spiritual  worker  is 

missionary  effort   makers  as  much  sorrow  at   all  diverted  by  other  tendencies  fiom. 

and  tiouble  and  dc^ath  as  any  one  of  these  presenting  the  pui*eGosp(d,  the  curse  of  God 

firms  causes  in  two  weeks,  tli(?re  is.<me  mis-  and  man,  American  and  Filipino,  will  and 

sionary,  at  least,  who  is  ready  to  resign  and  ought  to  rest  upon  him.    For  all   things 

go  hoint^  and  say  he  has  nmde  an  absolute  they  are    fighting    for,    as    a    people,  are 

failure  of  his  life-work.  ,  grounded  on  the  Gosj)el  of  his  Son,  from 

There  hav(>  been  three  tendencies  in  the  this  time  the  blessing  without  must  be  first 

treatment  of  the  missionaries  in  the  islands:  within.     Some  dav  when  the  woixl  of  God 

the  .first  was  to  hold  him  firmly  in  check;  has  transformed  th(>    islands  into  tropical 

this  resulted  fn)m  certain  misguided  mis-  gardens  of  pt'ace  and  good  will,  when  the 

sionaries  and  certain  misinformed  factions  native  shall  bear  the  cross  and  not  nail  it  to 

at  liome;  the  second  was  to  completely  ig-  his  door,  when  the  Santa  Iglesia  shali  have 

nore  him,  which  w^as  a  sort  of  reaction  ;  and  partially  washed  its  hands,  the  missionary^ 

the  third  wiis  to  give  him  the  wime  ])rotee-  will  bi»  done,  and  his  place  will  be  filled  by 

tion    and  consideration  that  any  other  up-  Ins  warm-hearted  island  brethren,  who  will 

right  American  citizen  could  require,  regard-  find   liberty  and  fraternity  and  heaven  in 

less  of  all  the  objections  at  home;  and  this  the  pure  Gosi>el  of  Christ— />.  N.  Hxhhardy 

treatnuMit,  which  the  officers  and  govern-  m  Herald  and  Prei<byter. 

raentare  giving  to  all,  is  in  complete  accord  

with  the  principles  of  the  home  land.  ,  ,—  ' 

It  might  not  be  amiss  here  to  speaJc  of  the  The  Need  of  Power* 

relation  to  the  native  and  what  he  <>pposes  T  BELIEVE  in  the  Methoilist  Church  as* 

in  him;  how  that  from  this  window  can  be  J-     being  under  God  the  best  agency  for  the 

.seen,  on  the  home  of    a  sacrist^m  of  the  evangelization  of  tlie  world.   I  rejoice  in  the 

Church,  painted  crosses  to  drive  away  the  advanced  position  to  which  our  Church  has. 

devils ;  or  to  mention  the  fierce  **  bawan,'*  a  attained,  and  am  proud  of  the  victories  she 

species  of  turkey  which  carrit\s  away  men  in  has  won.    I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any* 

its  b(»ak  an<l  makes  many  orphans  in  the  disposition  to  criticize  adversely  the  pres^ 

islands,  and  the  **  Asawan  "  and  "  Mantio"  ent  condition  of  the  Church  as  an  organiza- 

giants,  which  carry  away  men  after  dark,  tion.    It  is  all  I  could  wish,  and  I  esteem  it 

and  the  sight  of  which  means  the  near  ap-  a  privilege  to  be  accorded  a  place  at  her 

proachof  death,  all  of  which  beliefs  are  f«>s-  altars.     But  I  do  lament  the  fact  that  we 

teied  in  Panay  and  Negros,  we  arci  told,  by  have   not  enough  power  to  nuike  our  ma- 

the  Santa  Iglesia,  and  assist  in  bringing  in  chinery  accomplish  the  work  it  w^as   com- 

support.  missioned    to    do.     All    that    is   needed    is- 

But  it  is  enough ;  to  all  these  the  mission-  povv(M',  and  even  that  is  ours  for  the  asking, 

ary  stands  in  open  hostility,  and  on  his  hea<l  Tlu'  preachers  must  lea<l  the  way.     We  are 

are   raine<l  down    the  imprecations  of  the  often  reminded  that  the**  pastor  holds  the 

archbishop  and  the  more  deej>  curses  of  the  key  to  the  situation,"  and  hr  certainly  does 

padres;  for  here   to-day  the  word  of  God  is  to  this  one  we  have  been  discussing.    When 

able  in    a  night  to  overthrow  the  work  of  the  preacher  gets  in  earnest  the  people  will 

centuries  of  fraud.     A  midweek  service  was  be  stirrtMl;  an<l  when    both    preacher  find 

opened   recently   at  lioilo,  nrid  at   the  first  [x'ople  are  arr>used,  this  ol<l  world  will  be 

meeting  there  were  a  larger  number  of  men  redeemed. — Ilcr.  ,J.  H.  Yofnnj,  Ph.D. 
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decided  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  this 
is.  While  some  appear  to  think  that  the 
free  use  of  mission  money  is  the  only  way  of 
retaining  substantial  control  of  the  native 
Cbureh,  few  would  hold  this  to  be  the  ideal. 
The  missionary  body  seems  to  hi)  honestly 
and  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  non- 
use  of  mission  funds  for  evangelistic  pur- 
pos(^s  and  their  so-called  right  use,  it  being 
maintained  that  wisdom  does  not  lie  in  th(» 
disuse  of  money  because  of  its  abuse,  but  in 
its  proper  use  as  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
of  evangelizing  agencies.  As  a  workable 
method,  the  one  insisting  on  non-use  is  the 
easit^r.  F(*w  things  are  more  difficult  than 
the  realization  of  the  golden  mean.  A  mis- 
sionary in  Burma  puts  it  thus :  **  Nothing  on 
the  field  is  so  perplexing  to  the  tlioughtful 
missionary  as  the  attainment  of  the  mean 
between  excessive  help  and  an  impractical 
demand  for  self-reliance." 

2.  Whatever  the  ideal,  in  its*  attainment 
there  are  serious  difficulties  to  be  recog- 
nized and  overcome,  both  in  beginning 
from  the  bottom  and  in  reversing  a  former 
policy.  Among  these  are  paucity  of  num- 
bers. In  the  United  States  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  membei-s  are  required  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  pastor  and  to 
meet  other  necessary  expenses,  and  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  always 
friends  outside  the  membership  who  render 
substantial  aid.  What  church  in  Japan, 
with  almost  any  system,  or  with  no  system, 
could  not  be  self-supporting  under  similar 
circumstances?  The  very  financial  embar- 
rassment of  a  weak  society  is  enough  some- 
times to  deter  a  person  not  yt^t  filled  with 
the  true  spirit  from  identifying  himself  with 
such  church. 

In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  numbers, 
the  grouping  of  churches,  or  the  circuit  sys- 
t(»m,  has  been  suggested  and  tried.  This  is 
most  excellent, for  sundry  reasons,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  neglect  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  work  by  any  forced  reduc- 
tion of  workers.  The  demand  is  for  educa- 
tion and  selection  rather  than  for  reduction. 

Another  expedient  has  been  the  lowering 
of  salari<'s.  To  be  sure,  nn  undue  wnste  of 
money,  whether  contributed  from  abroad  r»r 
rai.sed  loeally,  is  to  be  avoided,  but  th(> 
laborer  is  wortliy  of  his  hire.  The  ]),'istor  of 
the  Second  Cliurch,  Osaka,  began  with  seven 
yen  per  month,  but  this  is  an  irnpossil)l«» 
condition  to-dav.  The  dignitv  of  the  Chris- 
tian  ministry  must  Ixi  maintained,  and  this 


can  be  done  in  no  more  practical  way  thaa 
by  encouraging  our  best  men  to  enter  and 
remain  in  tlie  ministry  by  providing  them  a 
comfortable  support.  Any  system  which 
fails  to  note  and  overcome  these  and  other 
obstacles  cannot  l>e  called  ideal  and  is  not 
satisfactory. 

IV.  Self-support  may  be  best  promoted 
by  observing  several  fundamental  princi- 
ples. 

1.  All  mission  money  used  shoidd  be  a 
grant-in-aid  and  should  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceptional. No  mission  should  assume  the 
support  of  the  native  ministry  nor  give  be- 
cause the  church  fails  to  come  up  to  its 
promise.  The  native  ministers  should  under 
no  circumstances  be  regarded  as  the  hired 
men  of  the  missionaries. 

2.  The  question  of  self-supp)ort  must  ever 
be  made  prominent.  This  should  be  mani- 
fest not  only  at  the  organization  of  a  local 
church,  but  in  the  instruction  of  candidates 
for  baptism.  The  system  adopted  should 
be  educational  and  should  result  in  gradual 
reduction  and  ultimate  self-support. 

3.  The  method  employed  sliould  tend  to 
develop  the  grace  of  giving  and  the  spirit  of 
self-support,  all  the  members  being  led  to 
give  according  to  ability,  from  proper  mo- 
tives, and  with  real  sacrifice.  In  order  to 
this,  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  teachings  of  Scripture  on  the  subject. 

4.  The  policy  should  be  settled.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  this. 
Nothing  is  more  detrimental  than  constant 
experimenting  and  change.  A  poor  plan 
properly  worked  is  better  than  a  superior 
one  not  enforced  or  constantly  modified. 
Of  course,  experii'nee  should  result  in  im- 
provement, but  the  main  features  should 
remain  unchanged  until  the  plan  has  been 
thoroughly  testi^d  and  found  wanting. 

V.  The  following  features  should  be  con- 
si^icuous  in  a  workable  plan. 

1.  Sy.stem  should  be  nuide  prominent 
both  in  giving  and  in  adniinistering. 

{(I)  All  should  be  invited  and  urged  to 
give.  A  special  ehureh  re(!ord  should  be 
k(»])t,  showing  the  name  and  weekly  or 
monthlv  contribution  of  ea<'h  member.  All 
shoidd  be  taught  that  they  are  expected  to 
give  according  to  ability.  This  is  ideal. 
1  Cor.  1(5.  2  shoidd  be  Tna<le  very  prominent: 
*M)n  the  first  day  of  the  we«'k  let  ever}' one 
of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  pros- 
pered him." 

(/>)  The  tithing  system  has  been  wonder- 
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fully  blessed  both  to  individuals  and  to  develop  real  Christian  manhood  and  a  self- 
churches.  A  good  pamphlet  on  the  subject  propagating  church,  we  must  place  the 
is  What  We  Oire  and  How  to  Pay  It,  by  a  responsibility  where  it  belongs. 
Layman,  a  Presbyterian,  published  at  Chi-  3.  A  worliable  plan  should  interest  and 
cago.  The  position  is  that,  lilie  the  Sab-  unite  pastors  and  people.  We  have  failed 
bath,  it  is  a  divine  institution;  it  existed  be-  in  the  past  to  just  the  extent  that  pastors 
fore  Moses's  time ;  Christ  corrected  its  and  people  have  not  been  mutually  inter- 
abuses,  and  thus  sanctioned  it;  those  who  ested.  It  is  impossible  to  interest  without 
observe  it  are  benefited  temporarily  and  furnishing  facts  and  motives.  As  the  idea 
spiritually ;  we  do  not  give  till  we  have  paid  of  self-support  causes  us  to  place  our  trust 
the  tenth,  and  those  \vho  adopt  it  are  pleased  in  God  rather  than  in  some  church  organi- 
and  usually  give  more.  It  has  been  used  zation,  so  a  true  plan  brings  both  pastor  and 
successfully  by  the  American  Board  mis-  people  to  be  more  interested  in  each  other, 
sions  in  Turkey  and  Ceylon,  by  the  Foochow  The  members  are  finan(?ially  interested  in 
Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  pastor  and  the  pastor  financially  de- 
in  China,  and  pastor  Sawayama  testifies  to  pendent  upon  them.  The  bond,  however, 
having  used  it  in  laying  the  foundation  of  soon  b:comes  one  of  Christian  sympathy 
the  Second  Church,  Osaka.  It  is  certiunly  and  love, 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  I     4.  Again,  a  workable    plan    should  deal 

(c)  The  envelope  system  is  most  excel-  symi)athetically,  winning  and  leading  rather 
lent.  A  missionary'  in  Kon^a  testifies  thus  than  forcing  and  driving.  Doubtless  the 
to  its  usefulness:  "About  two  years  ago  lack  of  Mission  funds,  the  last  few  years, 
we  had  twenty  Christians  who  contributed  has  worked  beiieficially  in  stimulating  self- 
from  one  to  ten  cents  per  week.  We  intro-  support,  but  our  native  workers  have  had 
duced  the  envelope  system,  and  within  a  the  idea  all  the  time  that  the  missionary 
month  eighty  men  were  giving  from  one  to  societies  were  willing  to  give.  Our  native 
fifteen  cents  per  Sabbath.**  It  has  been  brethren  have  real  difflcidties,  and  these 
used  with  like  results  both  in  the  homeland  must  be  overcome  in  the  spirit  of  real  sym- 
and  in  Japan.  '  pathy  and  brotherly  love. 

id)  In  the  disbursement  of  funds,  as  in  the  The  man  of  tact  is  one  who  leads  rather 
collection,  much  attention  should  be  given  than  tries  to  force,  one  who  brings  those 
to  system.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  who  disagree  with  him  to  believe  as  he  does, 
create  confidence  in  those  in  charge  of  the  It  is  probably  wise  for  missionary  societies 
finances  of  the  church,  and  to  indirectly  en-  to  fix  a  limit  beyond  which  they  will  not  ap- 
courage  giving.  propriatci,  and  to  adopt  a  policy  of  gradual 

2.  The  system  should  be  cooperative,  but  reduction,  but  imless  it  is  done  by  showing 
should  fix  the  responsibility  upon  the  native  that  the  money  can  accomplish  more  in 
Church.  Missionaries  should  be  regarded  some  other  way  in  establishing  Christ's 
neither  as  employers  nor  iis  mere  advisers,  kingdom,  and  that  the  churches  will  really 
We  are  here  to  cooperate  with  our  brethren  be  benefited  by  the  change,  harm  will  surely 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  strong,  spir- ,  be  done.  As  the  wise  parent  uses  force  only 
itual,  and  enduring  church.  We  must  in-  When  absolutely  necessary  vn  traininj^  the 
sist  not  only  upon  individual  responsibility  child  and  developing  the  man,  so  here  we 
in  giving,  but  on  the  responsibility  of  the  are  to  win  and  lead  rather  than  force  and 
church  to  support  its  pastor.    The  fault  of  drive. 

the  Nevius  method  is  that  it  resulted  in  the  5.  Still  further,  the  plan  sliould  be  flexi- 
Chiuese  regarding  his  helpers  as  his  men  ble.  We  may  well  follow,  in  this  matter,  the 
and  not  theii-s.  example  of  the  leaders  in  the  government 

Wherever  there  is  a  light  sense  of  respon-  of  this  countiy  during  the  past  qnarUu'  of  a 
sibility  there  is  little  real  self-support.  This  century  and  more.  It  has  seiMned  at  times 
has  been  one  of  our  chief  obstacles  in  Japan  that  they  were  fickle  and  contradictory,  but, 
in  the  past.  We  are  here  to  aid  in  raising  notwithstanding  changes  in  //^v>7;;*//^7  and 
up  and  educating  a  native  ministry,  and  to  radical  difPerences  of  opinion,  the  forward 
aid  in  supplying  a  Christian  literature,  and  movement  has  been  steady.  The  ship  of 
moreover  to  wisely  assist,  with  mission  state  has  been  frequently  steered  out  of  her 
fimds,  in  supporting  this  ministry  during  course  to  pass  some  obstacle,  but  tho  gen- 
the  church's  childhood.  But  in  order  to  eral  course  has  been  straight.  As  one  has 
3 
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expr<'ssi'(l  ii,  "Our  uietln«ls  shinilil  be?  i-u^-  ('Inircli  roiniin-  from  cncli  cutKlldate  for  ft 

gestions,  rutht^r  tliiiii   iiumis  of  siiuci-ziiifj  iii(>mlx-rsliip  n)>1>-il(^  b>sii)t[H>rt  the  mini 

monoyoiit  of  the  pt'oiilc."  Our  jinlicy.slimilil  Iryuttdtlio  viirious  boncvoli'iit  enterpri* 

bedefliilteuiid  HcttlMl,  imdnt  till- saiiioljnjc  i>f   tln^    Cliiirch.     Our   novietics    give  W4 

flcxiblo,  tciwni-(i  tlii'HC,  n:i<l  i't'|MH*ially  toward  the 

C,  Finally,  under  thia  lieiul,  Hn-  workiiltli'  owii  Hoiuu  Missiouury  uud  Church  Extei 

jilnn  shotilit  Im'  eiliii'ationid  fnuii  lli'st  to  liisi,  sioii  S<H-i<'ties. 

Mini  sbould  i^vpr  hold  out  jiropcr  itidiiii'-  i.  A iiiouK  thofncouniglng  results  ore  U 

im'ut.s.     Ciiiu^eniiiig   the  foniier  niiflldeiit  briiiKiug  of  jmstDrs  and  people  into  nun 

has  nln-mly  bi-eu  :?aiil.   Sufarnsiswiisisteiit  iuoit  intimiiti-  relutions,  the  univorsnl  dee| 

with  the  pi>li1y  of  thf  dirnondiiutiuM,  MJiitml  i-niiig   i»f    inti^rcKt,  and    tlio    flu«    udvaai 

^hotdd  b-    gi-aduatcd    to    ir<>rrcK))iiiid  with  m.-ide.      The    contributions    have     almo 

coittribulioiis,  and  the  ehureli  lliut  hits  the  doubled    dining   the    piist   two  j-ear^  tl 

i'ourage  to  lieeome  self-FiUii|H>iti)ig  should  llgures  for  saltiry  only  for  the  11  chiircbi 

hiive  tlie  best  |)reficher  i)roeiniibie.  being  G35  yen*  two  yenrs  ago,  915  yea  1ft 

VI.  Prineiples  in  Practice.  year,  iind  l.l-M  yen  promised  for  this  yea 

An  an  illuKtiation  of  tho  pmctietd  working  not  to  sjH'alc  of  n  ^[M'ciHl  enllectton.    Oi 

of  Bonie  of  till-  ab'ivi'  suggestions,  T  iniiy  lie  n-ry  nolicfablo  thing  is  that,  whereas  iindi 

allowed  to  modestly  r<'fer  to  tlio  phm  of  self-  thi'  old  system  the  small  monthly  tfubscrii 

Hupport  in  iisi'  in  my  own  mission,  the  Hoiith  tionswen>  p(iid<mlyin  fiart  bi-cansc  the  pa 

Ja|>an  Mission  of  the  itethiMiist  Episeopal  tor  irecclving  regularly  from  the  MisHioi 

Church.    We  do  not  elaini  iMTft'ition  for  it.  could  do  without,  now  every  cent  promise 

The  tithing  syateni  has  nitt,  as  yet,  been  is  promptly  paid,  and  in  actual  cash, 

publicly  introduced,  but  imperfect  an  it  is  I  desire  that  duo  credit  1>c  given  to  oth> 

it  has  accoinpli.shed  much  in  the  past  two  Inftneuces.  lis  llie  gi>nertd  discussion  thi 

yearjt.  has  talien  placi-,  the  ]>oliey  of  the  Missioi 

1.  The  si>ecinl  features  are  :  instruction  in  ary  Socieiy  in  aiipmpriating  a  fixed  sum  fi 

self-support  as  above ;  the  use  of  tho  s]>cciiil  evangcIUtie  work,  and  the  constant  rise  i 

church  recoril,  all  being  urged  to  contribute  prices  which  has  emphasla.'d  the  great 

regularly;  the  use  of  the  envilope  systctn  need;  and  also  to  state  that  the  Churt 

with  monthly  collections  Hupplenienled  by  ri'conl  refcrRvl  to  originated  in  Rev,  D.  i 

weekly  offerings  for  cnrreni  expenses,  and  S|>enii'r's  work  on  tlie  Nagoya  District, 
with  sjM'ciai  collections  when  necdi.d;  the'     In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  add  that  I  hn' 

amount  of  sidary  determined  by  the  Finaneo  noliccci  that  sidt-snpporthasincreo.sed  inn 

Oommitti^   of   the    Missiim.  each    churcli  in  our  most  spnltunl  churches,  and  that  tl 

tlirough  its  Quanerly  ('onfeiimc*-    having  prestntntion  of  the  subject  evei-ywhere  h 

the  privilege  find  duly  of  reeommendatioti :  sei-nn-d  to  tin<l  towunl  a  deeper  spirit 

when  thus  llxed,  tin;  nrs|Hinsibllily  of  sup-   idiiy. 

iwrt  divided  between  the   local  cliurih  and  o     j     i      tt       j 

the  Mission,  each  agn-eing  to  paylin^  pas-  Bible  Study  in  Uganda. 

tor's  salary  a  .iellrdlo  iionion  of  the  v.-ar  T"^'  ""is-lnu  of  \\k  En«llBh  Chnrch  Mlwtoni 

{when  the  chwch  Is  urmbl.-  to  <lo  it  nlorio,  ■>-    '^>*'''''y  "'  L'-'^"<1".  «'"'  '^"t™'  AWca.  h 

tbechuivhn ting  its  own  local  -xp.'i.ses;  '"•'■"  "  «"'"f  ""^'^  '"  "»  nmaber  o(  coar« 

,,                ,          ,            r    ■  1     1  >                  .           .  SafliiTi'il  unci  ui  Ihft  liilcn-st  «(  llicse  cnnrerts 

the  yearly  salary  d.v.de.l  int..  t«e  ve  shan-s  ,^.^^,,.,_^,  ,_,^^j  ___^_,,_^.,^_^  ,^_.  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^,^ 

representing  the  twelve  montlis  ..f  the  year,  |„,„^^;  iiisi„.,,TH.-k..rn-i«.ri>.il.i.t  tlio  t(.Ul  miml 

the   churches   being   nrg'd    to    assume    as  „f  i,(H.ki.M.I'Uii  IMW  wwiiii,:cw.    Tlipcowryi-he 

many  as  possible    iiml   the  Jlissioti  l»ing  n-.'rivoil  f.ir  the  huuh-  iiiiml«T.il  T,xit<,.'Kn,  or  '• 

res|)onsil>le   for    its   shan's  <iiily,   Ih'-  ratio  iimii>ii>':tiW  men  cnuliUiirrj' nt  Til  llw,  each.'"  Tht 

ivvised  from  year  to  yr-ar.  'I'-li"  nulinnl    tlirjc^    In  tlw-  iirnvioiu  y«r  £14 

Eneh  cluircii  is  thus  s.'If.siipporliiig  1o  the  "■"■  ""•ivfi  f.-r  li.K.ks,  tlH->,lH-tlsiiuinbMlnii«.Ha 

«>stent  of  111.-  number  of  slmn-s  lak.'u.     On-  '""'■    ''"'"■  "i=-'"'''  ''"■*■"  I'""  *■""  "«'"  >*«'  "•• 

Is  entirely  .sclf-sui-poning;  anolher  m-arlv  ';"""""'""ii  M.-rh-.^Ms  i„s,hu„  ,l«|.rnviousj-« 

.   •     ,,.  ..  ,,,         ,   ,',.    "i-  1 "I'  ni  t-WrW*  i«  <i>iiNl<l«rHbty  lanrpr,    T 

s.>.  pa.v.T.g  -IW  yen.  others  pny  111  ,.n.|   ■,".  ,_„.,  „  ^„„,.,  ,„„.„  ^^,„„^.,,  ^  ^„,  .J^^utHm 

Jen,  les|«'clnel\  :  two.  fit i   i-ach,   arnl   smni-  v,,],,,.  ■■    i)iipi„„  ii,..  h.si  in-»  yi-Hm  tlio  pt-opleha 

less,   but   all    pay   w.inefliing.     The  ratio  of  i,„„„|„  ,„,n,i,;  >;,,„.  t.MhuiciiM  uiid  16,005 port lo 

advance  is  very  uriifurm,  ..i  \\\..  rii.i  nun  >-..«■  t.^mumhuis. 

Itshoiild   1k'  added  lliut  the  rules  of  (In-  -A  m-ii  is  aWit  fifty  wuW. 
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*' Who  Shall  Go  as  Foreign  Miasionaries?'' 

BT  REV.  J.   n.   GARDEN. 

KINDLY  allow  a  member  of  South  India  Confer- 
ence of  some  sixteen  years*  standing:,  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  a  short  article  in  Gospel  in  All 
Lands  for  January,  entitled,  '*  Who  Shall  Go  as  For- 
tMgn  Missionaries  ?  "  That  **  men  of  comparatively 
moderate  abilities''  opof  inferior  education  should  be 
sent  rather  than  men  of  superior  equipment  no  one, 
I  suppose,  would  for  a  moment  contend.  But,  apart 
from  the  plea  for  the  best  men  the  Church  can  fur- 
nish, your  article,  as  I  understand  it,  advocates  two 
ideas  which  I  l>elieve  to  be  mischievous  and  injuri- 
ous to  missionary  work. 

1.  You  advocate  the  sending  out  of  men  as  mis- 
»iionaries  who  do  not  feel  a  special  call  to  mission 
work.  Now,  let  men  say  what  they  will  regarding 
the  luxury  in  which  modern  missionaries  live,  the 
missionary's  life  is  one  of  constant  self-sacrifice 
in  those  higher  regions  of  our  nature,  lesthetic, 
intellectual,  spiritual,  where  is  found  so  much  that  is 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  Christian  of  to-day. 

Even  now  it  is  possible  for  a  man,  feeling  himself 
^-alleil  of  Go<l,  and  voluntarily  starting  out  to  make 
these  sacrifices  for  a  missionary  life,  to  find  out  in 
a  short  time  that  these  sacrifices  are  burdensome  to 
tiesh  and  blood,  and  lay  them  aside  with  results  tliat 
.are  surely  fatal  to  his  influence  in  the  work. 

If  it  is  now  proposed  to  send  out  missionaries  who 
AS  a  rule  feel  no  such  call  it  wiH  be  well  to  consider 
l>eforchand  what  will  be  the  effi»ct  on  the  work  of 
«iich  a  course.  The  authority  of  the  Church,  sup- 
lK>rted  1  suppose  by  greatly  increased  sjilaries  and  a 
Tiiore  lib(>ral  furnishing  of  the  sinews  of  war,  may 
suc(>eed  in  building  up  a  grand  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment but  will  fail,  I  fear,  to  establish  a  living  and 
spiritual  Church. 

2.  You  say  thaf  the  time  has  passed  when  young 
men  should  be  sent  out  as  foreign  missionaries. 
You  would  send  men  now  occupying  leading  posi- 
tions at  home.  In  reply  to  this  1  would  say  that  in 
8outh  India,  at  least,  we  need  men  who  cun  ma.ster 
the  vernaculars  and  who,  being  vigorous  and  a<;tivp, 
<-an  by  means  of  arduous  journeys  in  company  with 
young  native  workers  train  these  native  workers,  on 
Avlirnn  indeed  duett  depend  the  future  of  o»ir  work  in 
India,  to  the  laborious  work  of  '•  disciplining,"  "  l>ap- 
tizing,"  '*  teaching,"  the  people  of  that  great  land. 

The  men  who  already  occupy  leading  positions  at 
liome  are  probably  men  of  about  ihirty-tlve  or  forty 
y«*ars  of  age.  Their  ears,  so  long  untrained  to  catch 
the  peculiar  sounds  of  the  Indian  vernaculars,  will 
now  seldom  succeed  in  acquiring  them  accurately  ; 
their  tongues  will  therefore  seldom  learn  to  repro- 
<luce  them  correctly. 

Their  minds,  accustomed  too  long  to  think  only  in 
AVcstem  channels,  KVill  seldom  adapt  themselves  to 
their  surroundings  so  perfectly  as  the  minds  of 
younger  men  would. 

They  may  go  to  Irdia,  and  in  some  central  posi- 
1  ion  establish,  through  the  medium  of  the  Knglisli 
language,  theological  schools  aiul  colleges  for  ilic 
young  men  who  have  learned  English. 


These  are  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  wlio 
must  be  trained  for  the  work,  and  generally  come 
from  these  schools  with  ambitions  of  their  own  far 
above  the  humble  home  from  which  they  came  forth 
or  the  lowly  caste  in  which  they  were  born,  but 
which  they  now  desire  to  avoid  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. 

Even  with  the  best  of  spirits  they  will  demand  a 
salary  at  least  four  tunes  as  much  as  satisfied  them 
be'ore  we  educated  them,  and  ten  to  twenty  times 
as  great  as  their  fathers  and  brothers  still  enjoy  in 
the  old  home. 

A  nt'ff-itHpjMirtuif/  church  is  thus  made  imjx>fisibic^  and 
the  church  at  homo  must  be  taxed  not  only  for  the 
evangelization  of  India  but  also  for  its  aesthetic  culture. 

No  !  At  the  present  stage  of  our  work  I  contend 
that  the  gr^at  majority  of  oui*  native  workers  must 
be  instructed  and  trained  by  the  missionaries  in  the 
field,  through  the  medium  of  the  vernaculars. 

For  many  years  the  Indian  vernaculars  must  l)o 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the  mission- 
ary and  nine  tenths  of  our  workers  who  are  being 
trained  to  fill  the  positions  of  class  leaders,  ex- 
horters,  and  local  preachers.  It  takes  a  man  some 
ten  years  to  get  a  thorough  command  of  some  of 
these  languages. 

India  needs  the  rery  best  men  you  hare,  but  in  this, 
as  elsewhere,  I  hold  it  true  that  "  one  volunteer"  is 
worth  ten  '* pressed  men,"  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  old  policy  of  sending  out  young  men  so<m  after 
they  leave  college  cannot  be  departed  from  without 
disaster  to  our  work  in  India. 

St  nit  ford,  Canada,  January  4,  1901. 


Business  OpportunitieB  for  GM's  People. 

BT    L.  F.  SWARTHOl'T. 

THE  following  table  is  not  intended  to  dictate  to 
anyone  the  amount  they  shall  consecrate  to  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  or  to  the  minis- 
try at  home.  Christ  himself  gave  us  a  standard  to 
go  by,  which  was  proven  l)y  his  own  life,  namely, 
"  Fear  God  and  keep  his  comniandments,  which  is 
the  whole  duty  of  man." 

Neither  is  it  intended  to  dictate  wluit  distribution 
one  shall  make  of  what  they  do  pay  into  tlie  Lord's 
treasury. 

It  is  simply  a  method  of  drawing  the  curtain  on 
the  stage  of  opportunities  and  possibilities  that  (iod, 
tlirough  the  love  and  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  pla- 
cing before  men  and  women  of  this  generation,  as  an 
inspiration  to  serve  hlni,  while  we,  by  his  grace,  (^n- 
joy  the  privileges  of  living  in  a  land  of  Christian 
light,  liberty,  aiul  peacre. 

The  candid  calculator,  after  n^asoning  over  the 
following  figures,  will  admit  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  those  Whose  lives  are  lost  in  the  Miuster's 
service. 

We  will  take,  for  exaini)le,  a  family  witli  an  income 
of  $'.H1<)  per  year.  They  are  living  by  the  si<le  of  a 
family  on  a  *r><K)  ini-onie.  The  two  families  move  in 
the  same  soeitty,  belong  to  the  same  eliun-h,  and 
jire  li\  inir  ecjually  as  happy.  (These  figures  niijrht  1k) 
arranged  on  blackboard  for  a  missionary  meeting.) 
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Missionary  Motives, 


The  influence  of  a  child  of  (jml  would  be  blesseil 
beyoud  measure,  aud  couDt  greater  perhaps  than  the 
other,  as  did  the  widow  who  gave  the  mite.  Let  us 
obey»God,  trust  him,  be  fllled  with  his  love  aud  go 
forth  to  win  souls  for  his  kingdom. 


Wo  will  deduct  from  the  salary  of ($900)  the 

amount  of  the  other ($600),  and  we  have  re- 
maining $300  to  be  expended  entirely  in  the  service 
of  God,  on  the  supposition  that  this  family  are  living 
to  serve  (iod  with  all  their  mind,  soul,  and  strength  in 
THIS  pitESENT  TIME,  and  trusting  him  for  the  future. 

We  will  therefore  i>roceed  to  make  disposition  of 
the  $300  surplus  by  making  use  of  the  present  day 
opportunities  : 

We  will  provide  for 

A  native  i)rea<rher  in  India $30  00 

A  iiativ«;  preacher  in  China 30  00 

A  native  preaelier  in  Japan 30  00 

A  native  i)rea(her  in  New  liebrules 30  00 

Native  preacher  and  four  students  in  Africa.  48  00 

Seven  orphan  students  in  India 100  00 

Student  in  China 20  00 

Missionary  literature,  tracts,  etc.,  to  interest 

others  in  the  same  work 12  00 

$300' 00 

We  now  have  left  a  regular  income  of  $600  i>er 
annum,  which  we  will  tithe  for  rei^ular  church  work, 
and  make  disbursements  as  follows  : 

Pastoral  salaries  and  incidentals $15  (X) 

Incidental  benevolences  for  poor,  etc 12  00 

Regular  church  benevolences  per  assessment  10  00 
Special  calls.  Bethel  homes,  orphan  support, 

etc 12  00 

Church  building  or  other  things 1 1  00 

"$»o"oo 

Add  to  this  a  freewill  offering  from  self-denial  of 
10  cents  a  day,  and  we  have  $36.50  on  which  to  edu- 
cate two  orphans  for  Gospel  work  in  Armenia. 

We  have  now  left  a  comfortable  salary  of  $50:t.50,  :    ^  ^^^^j  ^^vax  I 
which  might  still  be  tithed  and  every  year  pay  $50    ^  :.  .  .«wr>i*        u*uu        . 

into  chapels  or  school  buildings  in  foreign  mission       Because  I  am  grateful  to  God  for  what  he  has  given 

flelds,  or  to    the    Superannuated   Preachers'   fund,  j  me.    John  3.  16. 

Church  Extension,orSoutherneducation institutions.  !     Because  souls  are  dying  and  I  may  help  to  save 

A  man  whose  ambition  is  to  hoard  money  will    them. 


Missionary  Motive& 

1.  Wnv  Shoili)  I  Study  Missions ? 

Because  my  education  is  sadly  deficient  if  I  am 
Ignorant  concerning  this,  the  most  in)i>ortant  work 
m  the  world. 

Because  a  study  of  missions  will  greatly  increase 
my  faith  in  Christianity  and  Christianity's  (i(Hl.  It 
is  God  at  work. 

Because  as  a  Christian  I  cannot  otherwise  grasp 
the  full  mission  of  the  Church. 

Because  as  one  who  has  a  personal  duty  in  re- 
gard to  missions.  I  cannot  intelligently  discharge 
this  duty  without  informing  myself  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

2.  WuY  SiioiLi)  I  Give  to  Missions* 

Because  it  is  the  most  paying  investment. 

Because  of  the  joy  that  comes  to  the  giver. 

Because  I  am  only  a  steward  of  the  money  that 
God  has  given  me,  and  I  must  use  it  for  his  glory. 

Because  I  am  put  to  shame  by  the  liberality  of 
heathen  converts. 

Because  it  is  God's  will  that  missionaries  should 
should  help  them.     Rom.  10.  14. 


live  on  much  shorter  rations  than  he  would  have 
to  in  carrying  out  a  plan  of  the  above  proportions. 
It  is  a  hea.sona»le  seuvice. 
Thus  the  individual  would  be  supporting  nineteen 


3.  AVuY  Should  1  Pray  for  Missions? 

Because  the  world  needs  prayer. 

Becau.'ie  in  the  past  missions  have  always  pros- 


peo,^e  as  laborers  for  the  Master,  an.l  shinioK  lights  i"'^-^  »«  bolicvii.g  prayer  has  ii.creas<.<l. 
m  the  ini.Ut  of  heathenism,  where  the  name  of  Jesus  »'^^'""*  <*"«'  ""^  «o'Klttioned  the  success  of  n.is- 
has  scarcely  been  uttered.  With  a  burning  desire  to 
serve  Christ  and  with  the  burden  of  pressing  calls 
from  these  various  lands,  he  is  indeed  a  laborer  to- 
gether with  (lod ;  and,  filled  with  his  love,  thus  be- 
comes an  evangelist  among  men  and  wins  souls  for 
Christ,  as  he  is  able  to  hold  up  to  others  tlie  blessed 
Christ  life  by  hfint/  it  himself. 

We  will  now  proet^ed  to  draw  the  curtain  upon  the 
stage  of  opportuiiiti(?s  for  the  man  with  an  income 
of  a  dollar  a  day  or  $iKH)  per  yirar.  Many  men  who, 
upon  this  sum,  support  and  school  their  families  '  ^^^  dying 


sions  on  pray(»r. 

Because  I  am  commande<l  to  pray. 

Because  I  can  plead  great  promises. 

Because  the  prayer  of  faith  is  always  answereil. 

Because  Christ  is  praying  for  those  for  whom  he 
died. 

4.  Why  Should  I  nE  a  Missionary? 

Because  in  no  other  than  Christ  is  there  salva- 
tion. 
Because  multitudes  have  not  heard  the  Gospel  and 


and  spend  more  than  one  tenth  of  that  amount  lor 
tobacco,  liquor,  and  other  wors<i  than  useless  thing.**, 
prove  that  if  it  were  their  highest  ambition  to  serve  ' 
God  by  tlH'se  present-day  opportunities  it  is  within 
their  power  to  do  so. 

We  will  litht;  the  $300  and  make  the  following  dis- 
bursements : 

Pastoral  support,  presiding  elder,  etc $rj  00 

Benevolences  —regular 5  (Ki 

Ineiclental  expenses 2  TiO 

Building  fnntl  or  other  things 4  .50 

Student  for  the  ministry  in  .\fric4i  or  India.  . .  12  00 


Because  the  doors  of  the  nations  art)  open. 

Because  the  need  lor  more  missionaries  is  urgent, 
unceasing,  imperative. 

Becau.se  Christ  says,  ''Go  ye  into  all  the  world. ^' 

Because  Christ  gave  up  everything  that  I  might  be 
saved . — Missiona nj  Jht^tor. 


The  Missionary  Branch. 


I 


HAD  occasion  to  (all  upon  a  young  business  man 
in  his  ofiice  not  long  since,  and  found  him  as 


$:J0  00    usual,  "  up  to  his  ears  "  in  work. 


Ml  for  Jesiis, 
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All  for  Jesus. 

BY   ALICE   MAY    IHU'CiLAS. 

All  for  Jesus,  all  for  Jesus, 
Little  children  of  each  land, 

Joined  to  serve  their  Lord  forever 
Id  a  happy  Christian  band. 

All  to  bear  the  8avlour*s  standard, 
All  to^honor  him  with  prayer, 

All  lo  ever  »\i\\^  his  praises, 
All  to  serve  hnn  everywhere. 

Let  us  gather  mission  pennies, 

Let  us  daily  to  (io<l  pray, 
Tliat  all  lands  may  bring  their  cliildn^n 

To  their  God  at  some  near  day. 


The  Ohinese  Martyrology. 

BY    REV.    E.    STUART  BEST. 

As  in  the  days  of  long  ago 

Thy  saints  to  death  are  led, 
Midst  rage  and  fury  of  tlieir  foe 

Their  blood  for  Christ  is  shtrd. 
Far,  far  away  from  dark  Catliay 

Their  cry  a.*<cend8  to  lieaven, 
How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  drlay  ? 

Thy  help  to  us  be  given. 


'*  Sit  down  a  moment,''  he  said,  '^a\id  I  will  be  at 
liberty." 

'*  You  are  always  working,"  I  said.  **  How  many 
hours  do  you  put  in  each  day  ? " 

*' Twenty- four,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile. 

I  presume  my  face  expressed  my  astonishment. 

'•  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  work  ten  or  twelve  hours 
here ;  the  rest  of  the  time  1  am  working  in  the  an- 
tipodes—by proxy,  of  course." 

*'  1  don't  understand,"  I  said. 

**  Let  me  explain,"  he  returned,  more  seriously. 
*'  When  I  was  at  school  I  became  deeply  intereste;^ 
in  the  mission  cause.  I  dcteripined  to  go  out  to 
China  and  work  in  the  field.  But  my  father  died 
before  my  plans  were  fully  matured.  Ills  business  ■ 
here  was  in  such  a  state  that  no  outsider— no  man 
without  a  personal  interest— could  successfully  carry 
it  on.  There  were  a  mother,  sisters,  and  younger 
brothers  dependent  upon  the  profits  of  the  house. 
I  was  oblige<l  to  remain  here. 

*•  But  I  determined,  nevertheless,  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  field,  and  I  took  up  the  support  of 
a  native  preacher  in  China."  Here  my  friend  took 
down  a  nmch-thumbed  map  of  Southern  China,  and 
pointed  out  a  certain  town.  "That  is  where  my 
man  i.s  at  work,"  he  said.  "  He  has  formed  a  church 
and  ga4hered  a  school.  We  have  representatives  of 
our  business  in  several  ot  the  principal  cities  of  the 
world.    I  call  this  our  missionary  branch. 

'*  My  man  there  is  working  while  I  sleep.  He  is 
my  substitute.  In  that  way  I  work  twenty-four 
hours  a  day— for  the  Master.  I  work  here  for  the 
money  to  keep  my  representative  working  over 
t  here. ' ' — Forwa  nl. 


Remember,  Lord,  the  frenzied  Saul, 

Fierce  as  a  fiend  at  bay, 
Hearing  thy  voice  upon  him  call 

Fell  prostrate  on  the  way. 
And  art  thou  not  the  same  to-day 

As  in  that  awful  hour 
When,  blind  in  terror  and  dismay, 

He  sank  beneath  thy  power  ? 

Hear,  Lord,  the  voice  that  from  the  ground 

Will  never  rest  or  cease. 
Their  cruel  councils,  Lord,  confound. 

And  give  thy  people  peace. 
Their  headless  bodies  strew  the  plain, 

A  grewsome,  ghastly  sight. 
Their  spirits  gone  with  thee  to  reign 

lu  rapture  and  delight. 

The  martyrs,  noble  army,  stand 

In  glittering,  grand  array. 
They  shout  to  see  the  heroes  land 

Who  fought  and  won  the  day. 
A  fadeless  crown  for  every  brow 

Their  Saviour  has  In  store, 
(»o,  conquering  saints,  receive  it  now, 

And  reign  for  evermore. 

Thy  Church  in  China  standing  true, 

Though  pres.sed  with  sword  and  fiame, 
A  sight  which  men  and  angels  view 

And  bless  thy  holy  name. 
Great  Giver  of  this  matcliless  grace. 

Thee  would  we  still  a<lore, 
Thy  grace  makes  one  a  thousan<l  chase, 

We'll  praise  thee  evermore. 
Maiden,  Mass. 


Giying. 

If  giving  were  as  systematic  as  getting,  the  re- 
ligious and  benevolent  needs  of  the  world  would 
be  readily  met. 

TuE  nuui  or  woman  who  learns  to  give  In  the 
right  spirit  forgets  all  about  the  duty  In  the  privi- 
lege, and  the  absence  of  life's  ne<*e88ltles  would 
bring  no  such  distress  as  to  be  cut  off  from  this 
luxury. — A.  T.  Fiet-son,  D.D. 

The  benefit  we  receive  must  be  rendered  again 
line  for  line,  cent  for  cent,  de<*d  for  deed,  to  some- 
body.   Beware  of  too  much  good  staying  in  your 
hand.    It  will  fast  corrupt.    Pay  it  away  quickly  in 
j  some  sort. — Knierwn. 

I  CuKisTiANs  will  never  give  as  they  ought  until 
'  th(;y  begin  to  keep  two  purses,  one  for  their 
own  necessary  expenses,  and  one  for  the  Lord's 
work,  from  the  latter  of  wiiieh  thev  would  no 
more  draw  for  their  own  use  than  they  would 
,  purloin  from  their  neighbor's  pocket. — .1.  J.  Oor- 
(hniy  D.D. 

Tnic  tentli  of  all  our  portion 
Seems  but  a  meager  share 

To  give  to  (lOtl  our  Father 
For  all  his  loving  care. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  MISSIONARY  SECRETARY. 


BY  RKV.   W.   F.   OLDHAM,   D. 

''QOW  thy  seed  upon  the  waters  and  it 
^  shall  return  unto  thee  after  many  days.*'  i 
The  proverb  has  found  signal  illustration  in  : 
a  recent  incident  at  Manila.  Fifteen  yeai-s 
ago  wo  sent  from  Singapore  two  colpor- 
teurs with  Spanish  Bibles  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Castelles,  a 
local  preacher  of  my  church  in  Singapore. 
Both  these  men  on  their  arrival  at  Manila 
began  the  sale  and  distribution  of  books 
they  had  taken  with  tliem.  The  Spanish 
governmcmt,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
friars,  had  th(jm  thrown  into  prison.  The , 
leader,  an  ex-priest,  died.  The  younger  man 
was,  with  great  effort,  rescued  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  consuls.  Several  of  the  | 
gospel  portions,  however,  remained  among 
the  people  and  were  secreted  by  them.  Now 
there  appears  in  the  NorthiceMeru  Chri^it'tan 
Advocalc.  a  letter  from  Bishop  Warn<»,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  relates  the  following 
incident : 

At  7:80  I  preached  again  to  a  good  congregation 
and  gave  the  communion  to  our  American  people. 
This  closed  the  day  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  but  1 
must  tell  you  that  in  Bonondo,  a  section  of  the  city 
where  the  American  saloons  have  been  so  thick  that 
they  are  beginning  to  fail  financially,  a  room  that 
two  weeks  before  had  been  used  as  an  American  sa- 
U)on  was  tliis  Sunday  morning  oi)ened  as  a  preach- 
ing-place and  about  seventy-five  Filipinos  were 
present.  A  Filipino,  a  college  graduate,  who  had 
secure<l  a  Bible  ten  years  ago  from  the  two  represent- 
atives of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  who 
were  only  a  short  time  in  Manila,  where  they  are  be-  , 
lieve<l  to  have  been  poisoned  by  friar  instigation,  i 
atteiKled  and  boldly  told  the  reasons  why  he  was  a 
Protestant.  This  educated  man  has  watched  our 
work  from  its  beginning,  but  up  to  this  day  had  not 
openly  spoken  for  Protestantism.  He  came  out 
strongly  and  cried:  '*  Away  with  the  friars,  let  us 
have  a  free  Bible  and  a  free  conscience  !  "  He  is  a 
personal  friend  of  our  native  pastor,  Nicholas  Za- 
mora,  and  many  hopes  are  expresse<l  that  he  may 
take  his  place  among  us  as  a  Protestant  minister. 

There  is  no  greater  delusion  than  the  idea 
that  the  heathen  world  is  waiting  to  be 
])reached  to.  Paganism  has  struck  its  rooti? 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  its  people,  and  what 
a  man  hjis  been  bred  in  he  does  not  ejisily  I 
part  with.  In  some  of  our  old  missionary 
life-ceitiflcates  there  was  a  picture  of  a  mis- 
sionary preaching  under  a  palm  tree.  A 
palm  tree,  by  tlie  way,  is  about  as  sha<ly  a 
refuge  from  a  tropical  sun  as  a  telephoiu' 
pole,  but  then   it  looked  oriental,  and  that 


D.,    ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 

was  what  the  designer  of  the  certificate  was 
thinking  of.  To  this  preacher  under  the 
palm  tree  (in  the  certificate)  came  all  man- 
ner of  semi-native  heathen,  from  the  ea.'^t 
and  west,  the  north  and  south.  They  wen» 
hastening  to  hear  him  convince  them  of 
sin  and  of  the  futility  of  all  their  previous 
religious  thinking.  That  was  the  rosy  sug- 
gestion of  the  picturt*.  The  actual  experi- 
ence dot»s  not  altogether  confirm  this. 

A  recent  writi»r  has  put  the  case  with  such 
curt  intelligence,  that  I  quote  his  words : 

A  missionary  is  popularly  re^cardtni  as  a  man 
pn.*aching  out  of  a  Bagstep  Bible  at  a  street  corner. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  a  superintendent,  a  cam- 
paign planner.  He  has  from  ten  to  forty  men  under 
his  charge,  a  West  Pointer  over  enlisted  volunteers. 
He  is  a  man  of  much  correspondence,  of  office  work, 
of  travel,  an  educator,  a  preacher,  a  counselor,  a 
diplomat,  and  author.  His  right  hand  is  expected  to 
do  forty  things  and  not  forget  its  cunning.  He 
operates  a  great  amount  of  machinery  connected 
with  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  printiDg 
presses.  He  is.  above  all  things  else,  a  level-headed, 
man  of  affairs,  with  tact,  ingenuit'}',  enterprise, 
gumption,  and  that  indefinable  quality  called  by 
New  England  '*  facuUy,"  which  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  tiie  art  of  putting  it  and  the  art  of  letting 
it  alone.  He  is  hampered  constantly  by  lack  of 
funds.  His  very  success  keeps  him  <m  starvation 
diet.    His  work  expands  ;  his  appropriation  shrinks 

Withal  he  ih  a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves 
They  are  often  as  much  tried  by  each  other,  as  the 
Pilgrim  Mothers  were  tried  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
For  which  retison  it  does  them  good  occasionally  lo 
see  a  fre.sh  face  from  America ;  any  kind  of  face  will 
do.  It  warms  their  heart  to  have  you  give  them 
a  hail,  sit  down  a  while  and  be  friendly.  The  un 
godly  are  not  so.  1  refer  to  certain  eminent  divines, 
who  sail  Into  Constantinople,  and  never  go  near  the 
Bible  House  :  *//7>k  that  jmsa  in  the  u'ufht. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  not  cast  down.  He  keeps  sweet 
and  goes  ahead. 

It  was  a  Turkisli  missionary  (whom  we  will  call 
Mrs.  Saintgomery),  who  use<l  to  say,  **Look  on  the 
bright  side,  and  if  there  isn't  any  bright  side  polish 
up  the  dark  side.''  Tin*  missionary  is  quietly  doing 
his  duty  in  that  station  of  life  in  whi<fh  it  has  pleased 
God  to  place  him.  The  same  api>lies  to  his  wife, 
who  is  a  missionary  raised  to  the  —nth  power. 

A  missionary  has  no  pyrotechnics;  he  sounds 
no  trumpet  before  liim  when  he  prays.  For  which 
reason  he  is  often  overlooked  by  the  all-wise  globe- 
trotter. But  he  shows  us  tiie  William  Carey  prin- 
ciple of  attempting  great  things  for  God,  of  expect- 
ing great  thintrs  from  God.  He  is  a  corner-stone 
man,  a  sure-nail  man,  a  mustard-seed  man,  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  first  Corinthians  made  flesh. 


(ST) 


INC3DENT  AND  NARRATIVE: 

The  Oonvenion  of  Sooboonagam  AmmaL         '     ''^-  That  I  would  place  a  lakh  of  flowers  with  prayers 


BOUT   five   years   ago  a  great  stir  was  made 
among  the  high-caste  Ilindus  in  Madras,  India, 


on  the  picture  of  "  Subiramoney  "  within  fourteen 
days. 


A 

by   the    conversion    to   Christianity    and    baptism       ^'  '^^^^  ^  ^««^<^  ^^^^  ^^  the  poor  Brahman  women 
•f  a  voung  Hindu  lady  of  position  and  influencf.    «»«  ^^^^'  ^^  P^«<^«  "^  safferon  within  fourteen  days. 

4.  Tliat  I  feed  poor  Brahman  men  and  women  sep- 
arately once  in  twenty-live  days  and  once  In  fourteen 
days. 

5.  That  during  these  days  I  fa.stiKl.  I  never  used 
to  take  anything  else  but  a  little  milk.  After  all  this 
my  mother  thought  that  I  was  like  a  god's  wife,  and 
called  mo  "  million  lights.'* 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  inside  me  there  was  no 
happiness  or  brightness.  On  account  of  this  wor- 
ship I  wanted  to  learn  Tamil,  because  I  have  to  use 
some  letters  before  the  gods  in  ashes. 

llow  THE  Light  Came. 

Then  I  was  sci'king  for  a  teacher,  but  my  heavenly 
Father  sent  me  a  Bible  woman  of  Miss  Stephens's. 
Mrs.  J<mes  and  the  Bible  woman  came  and  visited 
me  very  often.  Sometimes  I  used  to  learn,  some- 
times I  could  not  learn.  But  ray  mother  told  rae 
not  to  learn  the  Bible  from  them.  I  told  my  mother 
I  have  to  learn  the  Bible  for  the  sake  of  my  1'amil. 
I  won't  listen  to  them.  I  would  hear  it  all  with  one 
ear  and  leave  it  off  with  the  other  ear. 

One  day  I  was  very  troubled  in  my  heart.  Al- 
though I  was  doing  many  things  for  the  idols,  but 
my  sins  were  not  forgiven  me.  That  time  dear  sis- 
ter Mrs.  Jones  came  to  visit  me.  She  tcwk  the 
second  chapter  of  Mark  and  part  of  the  fifth  verse, 
that  Jesus  said  to  the  palsied  man,  *' Arise,  take  up 


and  who  has  since  been  a  worker  in  the  Methodist 
mission.  She  is  now  in  the  Unitetl  States.  Tiie 
Indian  Witness  in  18(19  published  the  following  letter, 
which  was  written  by  her  to  the  Cawnpore  Epworth 
League  Convention. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Zenana  Mission, 
Madkas,  September  3(),  1899. 
Dear  Fkiends:   Although  I  am  not  able  to  be 
present  with  you  all  at  this  beautiful  convention,  I 
like  to   tell    you  about   my  conversion — how  God 
showed  me  his  light. 

Eahlv  Days. 

Up  to  age  of  twelve  I  never  believtHl  in  any  God. 
I  had  only  in  my  mind  my  wealth,  my  father's  afflic- 
tion, and  I  was  very  proud.  Soon  after,  my  father 
died,  and  when  he  died  my  people  thought  of  getting 
me  married.  So  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  year 
nearly  10,000  rupees  were  spent  for  the  weddiug, 
which  lasted  for  fifteen  days.  Although  everything 
seemed  very  bright  and  beautiful,  but  Inside  I  was  not 
happy.  After  I  was  married  I  was  made  to  worship 
i<lol8  every  day. 

When  I  was  fourteen  I  gave  up  everything  else 
and  devoted  my  life  and  my  time  to  Idol  worship, 
and  in  my  own  room  I  had  twenty-five  pictures  of 
different  kinds  of  idols  and  some  silver,  gold,  and 
brass  pots  for  the  gods.    There  was  one  special  large 


,    ,  , .  .  -  thy  bed  and  walk,  and  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 

picture  m  the  center  of  the  n)om,  which  costed  me  .  ^Z^  ,  ,  ,  , 

'  ^  1        rru  #    1       :  These  words  made  me  very  happy.    Joy  came  to  my 


2«)0  rupees  to  make.  The  name  of  the  picture  was 
*'  Subiramoney  "  or  **  Thandaryathaponey."  I  used 
to  give  most  of  my  time  to  praying  to  this  god. 

Visits  and  Gifts  fok  the  Temple. 

There  was  a  small  temple  of  this  god  at  Kadam- 
bakum  (a  few  miles  away  from  Madras),  but  1  en- 


heart,  and  I  thought  I  must  leave  off  worshiping 
idols  and  do  as  Bible  tells  me,  iK'cause  the.  Bible 
is  true.    Jesus  can  take  my  sins  away. 

My  people  wanted  mo  to  stop  studying  from  mis- 
sionary ladies,  and  they  want  to  send  me  away  to 
Bangalore.     But  (Jod  is  good  to  nie.     He  put  It  in 


largi^d  the  temple,  and  I  made  a  sacred  tank  for  this  my  heart  to  write  to  Miss  Stei)hcn8  several  letters 
idol  called  "Seravanapymay,"  which  means  "holy  and  tell  her  everything  about  myself.  So  I  did.  Each 
water."  All  this  costed  me  a  gn*at  deal,  but  my  ,  letter  I  used  to  give  my  servant  a  ruj^'e  so  as  not  tell 
mother  was  willing  to  give  me  all  that  I  wante<l  to ,  to  my  mother.  But  1  was  very  frightened  to  leave 
si)end  on  the  idols.     Every  Friday,  recrularly,  I  used    my  liome. 


to  visit  this  temple.  Before  going  I  used  to  send  by 
my  servant  four  measures  of  milk  to  ^anoint  and 
bathe  the  idol  and  keep  the  sacred  milk  for  me.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  would  leave  my  house, 
and  reach  the  temple  at  five ;  then  I  would  bathe  in 
the  sacred  tank,  and  after  walking  round  the  temple 
fifty  times  I  would  go  in  and  worship  the  Idol.  A 
little  of  that  sacred  milk  I  used  to  give  the  poor 
*'Pandarum8"  (people  who  belong  U)  the  tempi**); 
then  I  nse<i  to  drink  some  milk.  Next  morning  1 
came  home  and  commenced  worshiping  my  idols 
and  pictures  at  home. 

Earnestly  Seeking  Salvation. 

For  the  sake  of  salvation  I  made  five  vows :    . 
1.  That  I  would  born 
months. 


She  Gives  vv  All  for  Christ. 

During  this  time  a  great  festival  was  to  take  place 
j  in  our  home.  I  did  not  like  to  worship  the  Idol  be- 
i  cause  1  did  not  believe  in  it,  but  my  mother  beggeil 
'  me  to  worship.  Just  as  I  was  getting  ready  God 
I  sent  a  scorpion  to  sting  me  in  my  finger;  then  I  was 
!  not  able  to  worship,  and  I  thanke<l  (io<l  myself. 

In  this  way  I  us<»d  to  be  tempted  to  worshij)  idols. 

So  I  prayed  to  (itnl  to  take  me  to  Miss  Stephens's 

',  home  Iwicause  I  did  not  believe  in  idol  worship  any 

more.     I  often  diwippointe<l  Miss  Stephens.     I  used 

to  write  to  her  quietly  and  I  say  I  am  coming  to 

I  stay  with  her.     But  after  all  Go<l  brought  me  here. 


'  On  a  Christmas  eve,  181^,  at  s«'ven  o'clock,  I  left  my 
a  million  lights  in  three    heathen  home  jiinl  dear  mother  and  people  for  Christ 

1  —all  for  Chritit.     I  coming  all  the  way  it  seemed  very 
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long  to  me  and  I  was  very  frighteDed.  Miss  Ste- 
phens did  not  exi^eet  me.  1  at  once  ran  upstairs 
and  made  her  I)oth  frightened  and  happy. 

II EK  People  PiioNorNCED  Her  Dead. 

My  people  searching  fur  me  but  could  not  find  me. 
Afterward  they  came  to  the  Mission  Home  and  gave 
Miss  Stephens,  Mrs.  Jone.s,  and  me  plenty  of  trouble, 
and  they  got  very  angry  with  us;  tliey  calletl  me  an 
outcast,  and  tempted  me  by  saying  tiiat  if  I  go  back 
to  thtm  fliey  will  give  me  more  than  I  liad  Ixifore. 
ami  they  promis«*d  to  build  me  a  separate  home,  but 
by  the  help  of  (Jod  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go 
back  to  heathenism.  I  must  be  a  faithful  Christian 
worker  for  th<»  Master.  My  people  made  a  funeral 
service  for  me,  and  my  mother  went  to  Benares  to 
wash  in  tin;  (langes  to  make  herself  holy  because  her 
daughter  has  lost  caste.  They  think  that  1  am  dead 
to  them,  but  I  thank  God  that  I  am  living  for  the 
Master's  work. 

Heu  New  Life  ix  Cukist. 

Five  weeks  after  my  conuug  out  I  was  baptized  in 
the  Mi'lhodist  Epi.scopal  church,  Vep>ery.  The  next 
Sunday  I  was  taken  on  in  the  church.  When  I  took 
mv  first  communion  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Mansell  were 
with  us  in  Madras.  From  Miss  Stephens  I  have 
learned  what  prayer  is.  Prayer  helps  me  very  much  ; 
without  prayer  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  do. 

How  glad  I  am  to  do  some  work  for  the  I>ord.  I 
go  to  the  zenana  homes  and  the  villages  and  teach 
and  sing  and  read  and  explain  the  Bible  to  them, 
and  very  often  I  give  my  testimony  to  them — who  I 
was  and  how  I  became  a  Christian.  I  love  my  zenana 
work  and  village  work  very  much,  and  some  of  the 
women  like  me  very  much,  and  they  were  very  inter- 
ested in  my  coming  out,  beiratise  they  wanted  to  fol- 
low the  Saviour  whom  I  followed.  I  have  village 
Sunday  sdiools  and  I  h)ve  to  tell  them  about  Christ 
and  his  love.  I  always  like  to  prepare  my  Sunday 
school  le.s.sons  before;  I  go  to  them,  because  if  I  did 
not  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  in  my  heart  I  cannot  tell 
them  much  ab<mt  Christ's  love. 

IIei{  Testimony'  afte;{  Fouk  Yeaus  of  Expeuienx'E. 

Now,  my  friends,  1  want  to  give  you  my  testimcmy. 
Jesus  is  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and  forever  to 
me.  I  ftM-1  that  whatever  work  he  gives  me  I  will  4I0, 
whatever  he  leads  me  I  will  follow,  because  he  knew 
me  from  the  beginning.  I  am  trusting  him  all  the 
time.  He  is  preparing  for  me  everything— my  times 
are  in  his  hands.  Chrint  ixall  and  all  in  all  to  me,  I 
will  i)ray  verj'  much  for  you  all  during  this  convention 
that  Ood  may  p<mr  out  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  you  all. 

May  (Jml  bless  you  all  abundantly.  1  beg  you  all 
to  remember  me  in  your  i>rayers  also. 

Your  sistfr  in  Christ, 

SOOBOONACJAM  AMM.^L. 


Converting  Power  in  Manila. 

BY  REV.  J.  L.  MCLAVOnLIN,  P.  E. 

NDhe  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers 
of  water,  that  bringelh  forth  his  fruit  in  his 
season."  A  few  weeks  since,  a  i)oor  fisherman  came 
into  one  of  our  services  at  Manila  and  was  soundly 


"A 


converted.  Though  possessing  practically  none  of 
tins  world's  koo<1s,  and  but  few  pi^rsonal  attractions 
or  talents,  yet  his  heart  was  afiame  with  a  desire  for 
si'rvice,  and  lie  began  to  tell  tlie  story  among  his 
own  people.  In  less  tlian  six  weeks'  time  he  had 
collected  money  and  buildeil  a  neat  little  chapel, 
which  was  dedicated  in  October. 

But  the  story  does  not  end  there.  The  Romanists 
trained  their  guns  upon  that  little  chapel  and  de- 
risively denounced  that  band  of  worshir>ers  as  '*l>eg- 
gars."  This  servile  attack  attracted  the  notice  of 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  citizens  of 
Manila,  who  came  down  to  investigate  that  move- 
ment. Attracted  by  curiosity,  he  remained  to  wor- 
ship, found  the  Saviour,  and  together  with  his  son 
formally  united  with  that  strugi^ling  band. 

His  wealth  of  grace  and  manhood  is  not  excelled 
by  his  millions  of  money,  and  Meth(Klism  will  And 
a  staunch  supporter  in  him.  Little  did  we  think  as 
that  ragge<l  fisherman  left  the  hall  that  night  what 
sort  of  fruit  his  eflforts  would  bring  forth. 

Again,  a  poor  woman  found  Christ  in  one  of  our 
services,  and  although  so  poor  that  she  could 
scarcely  make  a  living,  yet  she  consecrate<l  lier  life 
to  him,  cut  loose  from  her  old  associations  and 
friends,  b<M'ause  they  were  not  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  her  beliefs,  and  removed  to  a  <listant  part  of 
the  city.  Here  she  secured  a  pleasant  house  which 
would  afford  a  rofmi  for  church  services,  pur- 
chasi^d  furniture,  and  sent  to  us  for  a  preacher,  she 
herself  standing  resi)onsiblr  for  the  audienre.  Hav" 
ing  no  trained  preachers,  \\r  were  compelled  to  send 
mere  novires,  whose  weak  efforts  mon^  often  re- 
pelled than  attracted  or  convinced. 

Ilowevcr.nothim; daunted,  this  consecratt^  woman 
continm^l  on  her  way,  and  although  she  herself  is 
notable  to  make  more  than  a  stammering  testimony 
before  an  audience,  yet  her  life  and  earnestness 
have  told,  till  last  Sunday  I  baptized  her  with  five 
others,  and  we  now  have  a  membership  of  15  out 
thiTC,  and  the  Lord  has  prospered  her  in  every  way. 
Refusing  all  offers  of  aid  she  supports  herself  and 
children  in  a  style  far  superior  tr)  that  of  her  former 
life  and  is  able  to  keep  open  lur  hous<;  for  siTvice, 
though  the  ex^x^nse  is  greatly  increastnl ;  yet  she  suc- 
ceeds and  is  happy. 

1  believe  that  the  Lor.l  means  to  use  her  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Meth<Mlist  Episcopal  Church  in 
that  section  of  the  city.  Truly  the  Lortl  giveth  the 
increase.  We  can  only  say,  "  It  is  marvelous  in  our 
eyes.'' 

Manila,  P.  I.,  DecembiT  4,  1900. 


Live  Thy  Creed. 

Be  what  thou  seemest ;  live  thy  creed 
Hold  up  to  earth  the  torch  divine ; 

Be  what  thou  prayest  to  be  made ; 
Let  the  great  Master's  step  be  thine. 

Sow  truth,  if  thou  the  truth  wouldst  reap; 

Who  sows  the  false  shall  reap  the  vain ; 
Erect  and  stmnd  the  conscience  keep ; 

From  hollow  words  and  deeds  refrain. 

.  —Iloratitu  Bnnar, 


THE  EPWORTH  LEAGUE  AND  MISSIONS. 


iGeneral  Missionary  Committee :  8.  Eart  Taylor,  William  I.  Haven,  Charles  V.  Vickrey.) 

The  Uisaioiiaiy  Ckmunittee  of  the  Epworth 
Leagne. 

COJJSIITUTIOSAL  PkOTIBION. 


^pHE  EpiTorth  League  CoDstilutlon  as  rerlSLti  hy    to  the  regnlar  class  work. 


assistance  and  helps  for  teaching  each  lesson  are 
provided  free  of  qbarge.  Letters  from  missionaries 
on  the  field,  samples  of  Chioeso  printing,  and  other 
special  items  irill  be  furnished,  and  will  add  interest 


e  Board  of  Control  at  Chicago,  August, 
calls  for  a  Missionary  Committee  In  ever)-  Leawe 
The  follon'ing  is  the  wording  taken  from  Anlclo  1\ 
Section  I,  of  the  CoDstitnlion :  "It  shall  also  fii 
deavor  to  interest  the  young  people  In  the  mlB^ioii 
ary  enterprises  of  the  Church.  To  this  end  it  alinl 
appoint  a  Missionary  Committee  for  the  Chapter.'' 
Appoimmest  of  ihb  Committee. 
This  commiitee  should  be  appointed  as  sooi]  a 
possible  after  the  election  of  oIBcurs,  to  work  muli 
tbe  Department  of  Spiritual  Work.    Care  sbou  Id  bi 


taken 


It  tea 


s   <!t 


the  Chapter  Is  appointed  on  tlie  new  Mlsslormr)' 
Comiiittlee,  since  It  is  a  comparatively  new  w 
and  consequently  requires  a  great   deal  mor 
originality,  diligence,  and  ability  than  a  departi 
of  woric  that  Is  >vgII  established. 

The  General  MisstONiBV  Comhittee. 
I  I 
first  V 


The  Mis! 

Tbe  most  Important  part  of  the  material  equip- 
ment of  the  Missionary  Commltlee  is  tbe  Missionary 
Library,    it  is  impoBslblo  to  have  fire  without  fuel, 
and  it  Is  likewise  impossible  to  have  any  permanent, 
effective  missionary  interest   and  aacrlQce  ivlthoat 
missionary  intelligence.    Ignorance  Is  the  mothn  of 
missionary  Indifference.     There  has  been  selected 
and  published  an  official  missionary  library.    The 
selection  was  made  very  carefully,  with  reference  to 
the  needs  and  tastes  of  young  people.    Tbe  aim  has 
been  to  Interest  as  well  as  to  Instruct.    This  library 
16  volumes  In  uniform  binding,  which  at 
publishers'  price  cost  fSO,  bat  can  be  obtained 
^f   through  the  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Epworth 
„    Leagno  for  tlO.    Descriptive  circulars  will  be  sent 
I  npoD  application. 

Tde  Monthly  Missionart  Meeiiho. 

„,       Beginning  with  January  1,  1901,  there  appears 

npon  the  Epworth  League  Topio  Card  a  supplo- 


Epworlli  League  has  appointed  a  General  Mission-    mentary  missionary  topic  (or  each  month.   Chapter 


ary  Committee  to  superintend  the  missionary  a 
ties  of  the  entire  organization.    The  names  of  Ihh 
committee  will  Xte  found  at  the  head  of  this  depart 

I  Epwobtd 

There  has  been  prepared,  as  a  working  manna 
(or  the  Epworth  League,  a  cloth-bound  book  knuwi 
aa  7Tu  MUtionary  ^/oki  of  Ou  Bpaorlh  Whtd,  'Y\\\: 
book  IS  indispensable  to  any  committee  that  dtHiri:) 
to  do  Intelligent,  effective  work.  It  maybe  harl  fm 
"25  cents  from  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  NV'u 
Tork  or  Chicago. 

Tbe  Mission  Bti;dt  Class. 


I  having  a  live  Missionary  Committee  and  ai 
mlaaionary  library  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
this  meeting  tbe  most  Interesting,  helpful,  and 
largely  attended  of  any  of  the  League  gatberlnga. 
Suggestions  and  helps  (or  this  meeting  will  be  found 
from  time  to  time  In  Gospel  in  All  Lands,  the 
EptBorlh  Hrrald,  and  WoHd-Widt  Mutioni. 

Tub  DiSTKicT  Missionaki  Couuittee. 
To  secure  the  organization  and  the  greatest  pos- 
,  Blbte  efflciency  of  Missionary  Committees  of  local 
I  Chapters  there  should  be  a  District  Missionary 
I  Committee  In  each  district.  Too  much  emphasis 
I  cannot  be  placed  upon  tbe  Importance  of  the  work 
I  of  the  District  Committee.     Presiding  elders  and 


be  the  organiiatlon  o(  a  Hlsalon  Study  Gass. 
-on  tht  HIIU  of  Tang,  astody  ot  China,  haa  been.J?**"' 
chosen  as  the  official  Epworth  League  mission  study 
tBz^book  for  lOOO-ieoi.  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  the 
antbor  of  this  book,  was  formerly  a  missionary  in 
-China,  Is  now  Educational  Secretary  ot  the  Bludent 
Volunteer  Movement,  and  Is  regarded  as  one  of  Die 
bet!  UvlDg  antborltiea  on  Chinese  questions.  T)ie 
book  may  be  bad  of  tbe  Methodist  Book  Concern. 
-Chicago  or  New  Tork,  in  clotb  binding  50  cents,  or 
paper  binding  3S  cents,  postpaid.  Supplement  nry 
to  this  lext-book  there  has  been  prepared  a  painph. 
let  of  Study  OuSitia  for  Dse  in  class  work,  which 
may  be  had  of  tbe  Book  Concern  for  S  centa  cncii. 
In  addition  to  these  helps  personal  Bapervlslr>ii  i« 
.given  to  the  work  of  each  atndy  class,  and  spLciLiI 


possible.    A  special  leaflet  of  suggeBtlons 
.  prepared  for  tbe  use  of  this  committee, 
and- can  be  had  upon  application. 

Missionaki  Cahpaioners. 
In  the  office  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee 
of  the  Epwortb  League  there  is  kept  a  list  ot  re- 
turned missionaries,  student  campaigners,  and  other 
missionary  apeakers  who  have  offered  their  services 
for  the  promotion  ot  the  mtsslonarj-  spirit  in  Ep- 
worth Leagues.  Presiding  Elders,  Epworth  League 
officers,  and  pastors  are  invited  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  assistance.  Inquiries  concerning  these 
speakers  or  any  other  phase  ot  the  Epworth  League 
missionary  work  should  be  addressed  to  8.  Blarl  Tay- 
lor, 57  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Snggestums  for  the  EpworUi  League  Mianon 
Study  Oonne  on  Qhina. 

Study  I. 

1.  A  CLASSIC  passage  referring  to  China,  and  the 
only  one  in  which  that  country  is  supposed  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  is  Isa.  49. 12.  Let  verses  9  to  18  be 
read  in  addition  to  the  Scripture  lesson  for  the  hour. 

2.  The  leader  will  probably  find  some  portions  of 
the  text-book  less  interesting  than  others.  It  will 
be  well  to  pass  over  these  portions  hastily,  merely 
calling  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  principal 
points.  Thus  Sections  I  and  II  of  the  Analytical 
Outline— see  under  Chapter  I,  page  167— should 
require  but  a  moment.  The  leader  may  call  atten- 
tion to  one  or  two  of  each  of  the  occidental,  bib- 
lical, and  native  names  applied  to  China,  Have 
these  names  placed  on  the  board  and  pass  on  to  the 
more  interesting  subject  of  China's  place  in  Asia 
and  comparative  areas. 

8.  The  two  points  suggested  under  Section  IV 
can  be  made  more  vivid  and  impressive  if  a  sketch 
map  of  the  empire  is  first  drawn  on  the  board. 
Within  this,  with  yellow  crayon,  draw  China  proper, 
and  over  this  last  trace  with  red  crayon  a  map  of  the 
United  States,  arranging  the  latitudes  as  suggested 
on  page  4  of  the  text-book.  Should  it  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  draw  these  maps,  the  area  can  be  very 
graphically  represented  by  drawing  two  large 
squares,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  square 
miles  in  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  empire, 
respectively. 

4.  The  data  concerning  the  provinces  as  found  in 
Appendix  A  is  very  interesting,  and  it  will  bo  well 
to  ask  one  or  two  of  the  students  to  prepare  in  ad- 
vance 19  brief  sentence  characterizations— one  for 
each  province ;  these  can  be  placed  upon  the  board 
\ox  copying.  The  attention  of  the  entire  class 
should  be  called  to  the  information  found  in  this 
Appendix. 

5.  In  Section  V  aim  to  give  the  class  a  clear  idea 
of  Chinese  scenery  in  various  sections  of  the  em- 
pire. To  this  end  appoint  two  persons  in  advance 
to  look  over  books,  current  magazines,  and  news- 
papers. Have  one  of  these  persons  bring  to  the 
class  some  of  the  best  pictures  found  and  exhibit 
them.  Let  the  other  person  bring  the  best  four- 
minute  extract  descriptive  of  the  scenery.  Let  the 
descriptions  and  pictures  be  taken  from  various 
parts  of  China  and  not  from  one  quarter  merely. 

6.  In  connection  with  Section  VIII  the  leader 
may  profitably  call  for  the  almost  equally  crude 
Ideas  of  the  Chinese  found  in  American  books  of 
fifty  years  ago.  'Ask  for  the  common  reasons  for 
American  prejudices  against  the  Chinese,  and  try  to 
ascertain  their  foundation,  their  strength,  and  their 
weakness.  A  closing  practical  Christian  inquiry 
might  be,  Have  I  an  inborn  prejudice  and  low  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  Chinaman  ? 

Note  :  A  series  of  ten  of  these  helps  or  suggestions  to 
leaders  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to  the  lead«*rs  of 
mission  study  classes  upon  application  to  the  chairman 
of  the  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Epworth 
League,  57  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


The  IGsBion  Study  MaQ  Bag. 

^  '  "UJf  E  are  planning  to  give  a  review  of  the  sub- 
YY     ject  when  we  complete  the  text,  at  aD 
open  session,  and  take  up  a  contribution  which  will 
be  applied  to  missions." 

"  The  interest  of  the  class  in  China  deepens.  The 
class  will  give  the  program  at  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society's  next  meeting.  The  Ep- 
worth League  will  assist.'' 

"  All  features  were  very  intezesting,  and  especially 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese." 

'*  A  special  feature  of  our  last  meeting  was  a 
paper  on  the  feng-shui  superstition,  written  by  a 
lady  seventy  years  old." 

"A  lecture  on  Confucianism  by  the  Baptist 
Church  pastor." 

'*  Perhaps  having  five  come  through  a  downpour 
of  rain  was  a  successful  feature." 

"  The  entire  tone  was  highly  spiritual." 

*'  It  is  suggested  that  for  one  meeting  we  choose 
sides  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  spelling-match." 

'*  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  class  are 
not  accustomed  to  literary  work  of  any  kind,  and 
Dami  oil  the  UUls  of  Tang  is  not  easily  compre- 
hended ;  however,  at  the  end  of  the  first  meeting 
there  was  sufficient  interest  for  all  present  to  con- 
tinue in  the  class." 

"We  find  the  text-book  very  interesting.  The 
article  on  railroads,  also  the  suggestions  to  leaders, 
are  very  helpful.  The  reports  were  interestiuKi  es- 
pecially the  one  on  Chinese  weddings  and  funerals." 

"One  young  man,  not  a  Christian,  gave  a  very 
interesting  description  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  is 
taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  study." 

'  "  Several  took  books  from  the  Missionary  Library. 
Topics  were  assigned  for  the  next  meeting,  and  the 
appetite  for  knowledge  was  apparently  keen." 

"  One  of  the  interesting  features  was  a  discussion 
concerning  the  comparative  moral  stability  of  China 
and  America." 

"  Our  class  is  still  going  on  nicely.  We  find  the 
chapters  and  topics  too  rich  to  partake  much  of  at 
once." 

"  Those  who  were  present  were  enthusiastic  over 
the  outlook." 

"  Very  great  interest  manifeste<l.  Used  side  read- 
ings and  references.  Members  very  much  interested 
in  them." 

"  Much  interest  and  many  helpful  items  secured 
by  members  of  class." 

"We  found  Key  Charatttrs  in  Chinese  History  in- 
structive and  entertaining." 

"  The  general  and  active  interest  shown.  Nearly 
all  were  prepared." 

"  Too  little  time  for  so  many  interesting  things. 
We  could  not  complete  Study  (1)  though  we  pre- 
pared for  it." 

"  Work  had  been  prepared  and  was  interesting.  W^e 
found  the  *  study  '  so  Interesting  that  we  decided  to 
devote  two  evenings  to  it." 


The  Missionary  Library. 
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**(1)  DeTOtional  part— spiritual."  (2)  Geograph- 
ical stady  by  means  of  large  map.  (8)  Natural  fea- 
tures and  resources  illastrated  by  stereoscopic  views 
and  missionary  letters.  (4)  Latest  Tiews  of  Chi- 
nese situation." 


The  Miwiflnaiy  libraij, 

THERE  have  now  been  sold  more  than  three 
thoasand  sets  of  the  Student  Missionary  Cam- 
paign Library,  aggregating  48,000  volumes. 

The  3,000  libraries,  exclusive  of  boxing  and  pack- 
ing, would  weigh  over  forty  tons. 

If  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  they  would  make 
a  stack  of  books  almost  as  high  as  Mount  Wash- 
ington. 

The  business  managers  of  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern  in  Chicago  and  New  York  estimate  that  the 
numbers  of  volumes  of  missionary  books  sold  dur- 
ing the  past  two  and  a  half  years  exceeds  by 
nearly  a  third  the  number  of  books  in  sight  on 
the  shelves  of  Eaton  &  Mains  and  Jennings  &  Pye 
combined. 

The  following  letter  from  Jennings  &  Pye  speaks 
of  the  success  of  the  Library  from  the  publishers- 
standpoint  : 

**  We  consider  the  Student  Missionary  Campaign 
Library  the  most  successful  publication  of  its  kind 
ever  placed  upon  the  market.  The  demand  for  it 
.  has  exceeded  the  demand  for  any  similar  collection 
of  the  books,  and  the  sale  of  the  Library  has  greatly 
stimulated  the  demand  for  other  missionary  books." 

Mr.  Willis  W.  Cooper,  First  General  Vice  PresL 
dent  of  the  League,  whose  address.is  No.  57  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111.,  will  furnish  full  informa- 
tion about  the  Library  ui^on  receipt  of  a  postal  card. 
He  writes  that  but  700  of  the  present  edition  re- 
main,  and  Epworth  Leagues,  Sunday  schools,  or 
missionary  societies  must  speak  quick  if  they  want 
one. 

An  interesting  photo  has  been  published  under 
the  heading  **  A  Busy  Day  Shipping  Missionary  Li- 
braries." It  represents  the  clerks  of  the  Western 
Methodist  Book  Concern  shipping  125  libraries  in  a 
single  day.  These  libraries  are  being  sent  to  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union. 


Biblioal  ioiBwen  to  Olgeotions  to  Foreign 

lOssioDfl. 

1.  The  distance  m  too  great, 

**  Te  shall  be  witnesses  .  .  .  unto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth."    Acts  1.  8. 

We  cannot  urge  distance  as  an  excuse  until  we 
get  beyond  "The  uttermost  part  of  the  earth." 
Paul  was  *^  ambitious  "  to  go  as  far  as  possible.  To 
him  Spain  was  what  Central  Africa  is  to  us ;  it  was 
the  land's  end. 

2.  TjTiM  cbey  toi  must  carry  the  Goxpd  to  the  despised 
races, 

Philip  went  down  to  the  cities  of  the  hated  Samar- 
itans. John  4.  9-8.  48.  We  are  debtors  to  *'  Greeks 
and  barbarians."  Rom.  1. 14.  There  is  **  No  respect 
of  persons  with  God."    Rom.  2.  11.    Who  maketh 


thee  to  differ  from  another,  and  what  hast  thou  that 
thou  hast  not  received  ? 

3.  If  they  do  not  want  the  Oospd  they  should  be  let 
alotte.  (Urged  to-day  especially  in  relation  to 
China.) 

Christ  came  where  he  was  not  wanted.  "  He  came 
unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not." 

St.  Paul  went  where  he  was  not  wanted,  but  he 
gave  all  the  seaboard  cities  a  chance.  **  He  preached 
in  aU  the  cities." 

Sin  will  never  welcome  Christianity.  Christianity 
is  a  power  of  upheaval  and  renovation.  It  turns  the 
world  upside  down.  *'  It  begets  wrath  against  in- 
justice and  eagerness  for  liberty,  impatience  with 
ignorance  and  sloth,  and  passion  for  progress.  .  .  . 
That  is  its  mission  in  the  world." 

Sin  is  always  vindictive.    It  crucified  our  Lord. 

4.  /f  /  obey  I  must  sacrifice^  and  possibly  undergo 
physical  hardsftip. 

Through  infirmity  of  the  flesh  (Paul)  preached. 
Gal.  4.  13.  In  weariness  and  painfulness.  2  Cor. 
11.  23-27.  "  Neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  my- 
self." Acts  20.  24.  For  the  work  of  Christ  he  was 
nigh  unto  death.  Phil.  2.  27-30.  For  even  Christ 
pleased  not  himself.  Though  he  was  rich  for  our 
sakes  he  became  poor.  He  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 

5.  I  have  no  special  call. 

Paul's  call  was  racial,  not  territorial.  Gal.  2.  7,  8. 
**  I  will  send  thee  far  hence  unto  the  6V///j7<«."  Acts 
22.  21,  22. 

Surely  we  Anglo-Saxons  need  no  special  call  to 
take  us  to  other  Gentile  races  I  No  more  of  a  call  is 
needed  for  foreign  work  than  for  home  work.  **  The 
field  is  the  world."  There  arc  no  boundary  lines. 
By  insisting  upon  a  special  call  do  we  not  make  a 
distinction  not  found  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

Wo  have  call  enough.  Christ  has  commande<l. 
**  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  us  to  show  why  we 
should  not  obey." 

6.  /  am  needed  at  home. 

When  Christ  said,  "  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all 
nations,"  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  need  at  home. 
Jerusalem  was  never  more  needy.    Matt.  28.  17,  19. 

When  St.  Paul  left  Antioch  (one  of  the  three 
strategic  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  one  of 
the  most  needy)  he  was  not  unconscious  of  the  need 
at  home. 

"  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth." 

7.  Ood  fias  especially  fitted  me  for  honu-  u^rk. 

Barnabas  was  prominent  in  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem. Acts  4.  3t),  37;  11.  22.  lie  was  a  leader  in 
the  church  at  Antioch.  Acts  13.  2,  3.  Silus,  one  of 
the  '*  chief  men  among  the  brethren  "  at  Jerusalem, 
is  sent  to  the  foreign  field.  Acts  15.  4() ;  17.  14 ; 
18.  15. 

St.  Paul  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  a 
Roman  citizen,  was  instructed  by  Gamaliel  accord- 
ing to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers, 
was  a  powerful  preacher  among  liis  own  people  ;  in 
a  word,  he  was  the  man  best  calculated  for  home 
work,  and,  although  he  had  been  greatly  used  at 
home,  he  was  sent  abroad.  Phil.  3.  5-9 ;  Acts  22. 
i  27,  28 ;  22.  3 ;  9.  20-22,  27-29 ;  11.  26. 
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TIDINGS  FROM 

i 

The  "  0.  B.  Hmer  Speoial-Oift  Day  Schools.'' 

BY     KEV.    ERNEST    B.     CALDWELL,    8UPERINTENDENT. 

AMID  the  glare  from  burninjc  churches,  hos- 
pitula,  schools,  Christian  homes,  aud  foreign 
property,  sceuea  of  massacre  and  the  shout  of  ad- 
vancing armies  with  which  China  has  held  the  eyes 
of  the  world  for  mouths,  comes  the  question,  "What 
of  the  future  fur  China  ?  " 

Though  the  allied  troops  were  multiplied  by  the 
thousand,  they  could  not  answer  this  question  satis- 
factorily. Tlie  shackles  which  ages  of  superstition 
and  sin  have  rivetotl  must  be  broken,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  heathendom  must  be  dispelled  before  a 
repetition  of  thesse  horrors  will  be  impossible.  The 
Church  of  the  living  God  must  step  in  as  never  be- 
fore aud  lift  poor,  prostrate  China  to  a  place  among 
the  nations.  In  this  work  chapels,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  the  press  will  have  their  part  and  the  way 
w^ill  open  for  them  as  never  before. 

But  the  possibilities  for  good  are  nowhere  greater 
than  through  the  "  Special-Gift  Day  Schools  "  started 
by  Rev.  G.  S.  Miner  in  Foochow  Conference  in 
1893. 

Brother  Miner  is  returning  home  on  a  furlough 
earned  by  nine  years  of  continuous  and  unbroken 
labor,  and  Bishop  Moor©  has  appointed  me  to  carry 
on  his  work.  As  we  enter  the  work  we  are  appalled 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  possibilities  that  present 
themselves. 

Into  the  midst  of  a  population  of  millions,  living 
in  the  densest  superstition  and  idolatry,  most  of 
whom  have  never  heard  of  Jesus  and  his  love,  these 
schools  have  come  as  veritable  sparks  from  Pente- 
cost to  kindle  new  tires  and  spread  the  Gospel  in  this 
land. 

China  has  testified  by  the  blood  of  her  martyrs  in 
the  last  few  months  that  her  Christians  are  earnest ; 
still  most  of  them  are  unable  to  read  their  Bibles. 
It  requires  years  to  master  the  character,  and  China 
must  work  for  her  living.  Into  these  schools  are 
gathered  not  only  children  of  Christian  parents  but 
from  heathen  homes,  and  there  under  a  Christian 
teacher  they  are  taught  the  truths  of  God,  and  the 
foundation  for  useful  lives  is  laid.  Wherever  we  can 
open  one  of  these  schools  we  have  the  opening  for  a 
preaching  place. 

During  the  year  1900  Brother  Miner  carried  on 
266  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  about  6,000 
pupils.  The  money  for  the  support  of  these  schools 
was  raised  entirely  by  contributions  from  the  home 
land.  But  on  account  of  the  troubles  in  China 
many  of  the  friends  have  withheld  their  money,  with 
the  result  that  many  of  these  schools  must  be  closed, 
and,  tmless  money  is  forthcoming  by  March  1, 1901, 
all  must  be  closed. 

In  this  extremity  we  turn  toward  the  home  land, 
and  on  behalf  ot  these  millions  appeal  for  help. 
These  schools  are  getting  at  the  root  of  the  matter 
and  begin  with  the  child.    Do  not  let  them  drop. 

Forty  dollars  will  carry  a  school  for  a  year  and 
allow  you  to  name  it.    We  will  also  send  a  semi 


MISSION  FIELDS. 

annual  report  both  in  Chinese  and  English,  a  photo- 
graph of  a  school,  and  a  pair  of  little  shoes  snch  as 
are  worn  by  the  women  of  China.  For  |20  we  will 
send  an  idol,  a  pair  of  "  Golden  Lily  "  shoes,  and  a 
photograph.  For  $10  we  will  send  a  photograph 
and  a  pair  of  ^*  Golden  Lilies.''  For  all  amounts  of 
not  less  than  $1,  a  photograph.  Send  your  pledges  at 
once.  Money  may  be  sent  by  post  office  order  or  by 
draft  on  New  York,  to  Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  150  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  direct  to  me.  Any  amount 
will  be  gladly  received  and  receipted  for.  All  these 
funds  are  administered  by  our  Finance  Committee 
the  same  as  all  other  funds  coming  to  our  Mission. 
May  God  put  it  into  your  hearts  to  come  over  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
Foochow,  China.       

Foochow,  China,  December  3, 1900. 

May  I  say^  through  our  Church  press,  to  the 
friends  of  the  George  8.  Miner  Special-Gift  Schools, 
Foochow  Conference,  that  preparatory  to  Brother 
Miner's  well-earned  vacation,  I  have  carefully  looked 
into  every  feature  of  the  work,  and  with  his  and  the 
Mission's  aid  have  introduced  some  new  features, 
relating  the  work  more  responsibly  to  the  Parent 
Society,  safeguarding  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
schools,  the  Christian  character  of  the  teachers,  and 
the  economy  of  administration.  I  most  heartily 
commend  the  cause  and  its  new  representative,  the 
Rev.  Ernest  B.  Caldwell. 

David  H.  Moorb,  Bishop  in  Charge. 


L 


Notes  from  North  Ohina. 

(From  Msfiop  Moort't  Noid)ook,) 

ITTLE  was  done  in  Peking  during  the  siege  to- 
ward fortifying  till  the  missionaries  arrived. 
Chief  of  fortifications,  Gamewell. 
Chief  of  food-supply.  King. 
Chief  of  water-supply,  Davis. 
Chief  of  Chinese  labor,  Hobart. 

North  China  after  the  Sieob. 

1.  1.  Chapels  and  churches  destroyed : 
Tsun-hua  District,  10  (all). 
Lan-chou         **         2. 

Peking  "        15. 

Tientsin  "  4. 

Shanhai-kuan  *'         2. 
Everything  in  Peking  District  destroyed.  Two  dis- 
tricts, left  one  chapel  to  each. 

2.  Members  kiUed,  200-300. 

3.  Native  preachers  killed  in  battle,  2;  by  Box- 
ers, 5. 

4.  Robbed  and  homeless,  about  3,000. 

IL  Peking: 

1.  One  evangelistic  service  being  held  where  pos- 
sible. 

2.  Educational  buildings  destroyed;  thirty  male 
students  at  hand.  No  classes.  No  quarters.  One 
hundred  female  students.  No  classes,  quarters,  or 
books. 
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3.  Medical.  No  hospital  work ;  nothing  to  work 
with ;  simply  caring  for  our  own  people. 

4.  Property  razed.  Force  family,  members  lo- 
ca.^  in  extemporized  Chinese  quarters. 

5.  Woman's  work  to  be  transferred  temporarily  to 
Tientsin.    Men^s  work  to  be  left  in  Peking. 

6.  There  is  occupation  now  for  three  men,  five 
women  at  Tientsin ;  three  men,  one  woman  at 
Peking. 

7.  Who  can  be  spared  to  go  home  ?  Miss  A.  Ter- 
rel,  Dr.  Gloss,  Mrs.  Jewell,  Brothers  Pyke,  Davis, 
G.  D.  N.  Lowry. 

III.  Tientsin : 

1.  One  chapel  started. 

2.  Two  hundred  members,  refugees  from  country, 
killed. 


Notes  fix)m  Oentral  Ohinai 

BY  REV.  W,  F.  WILSON. 

ON  September  30  a  terrific  explosion  took  place 
in  Nanking,  which  wrought  havoc  with  our 
property.  Over  twelve  hundred  panes  of  glass 
broken ;  more  than  twenty  ceilings  shaken  down ; 
window  frames  smashed,  and  tile  roofs  loosened  so 
that  they  all  had  to  be  relaid.  Four  hundred  dol- 
lars, gold,  will  be  needed  to  repair  the  damage 
made  in  one  second. 

The  Nanking  University  opened  its  doors  again  to 
students  on  Thursday,  October  1.  After  a  brief 
visit  to  Nanking  Dr.  Stuart  decided  that  the  existing 
conditions  did  not  warrant  keeping  closed  doors  any 
longer.  Boys  whom  the  school  has,  to  a  large  extent, 
to  support,  were  practically  idle ;  teachers  who  were 
on  full  salary  were  doing  nothing  in  return ;  many 
letters  were  being  received  from  those  anxious  to 
return ;  and  so  with  all  this  in  view  it  was  decided 
to  open  and  let  those  who  wished  to  come,  return. 
Sixty-three  have  come,  about  half  of  the  usual 
number. 

The  other  schools  have  not  opened ;  through  no 
lark  of  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  brethren,  but 
because  existing  uncertainties  seem  to  forbid  it. 

Bishop  Moore  and  Brothers  Nichols,  Rowe,  and 
Maclean  visited  Nanking  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
October.  At  a  council  consisting  of  the  visitors 
and  Brothers  Stuart,  Bowen,  and  Wilson,  the  treas- 
urer and  the  missionaries  of  the  different  stations 
were  appointed  to  estimate  the  losses  in  their  several 
districts. 

Mr.  Hung  Tsz-sing  was  excused  from  further 
work  at  Ping-tsz-kiai  until  the  Annual  Meeting,  and 
I)ermitted  to  return  with  his  father  to  their  native 
place,  where  he  is  to  engage  in  evangelistic  work. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Nan- 
king, beginning  February  7, 1901. 

Mr.  Huang  Yung-liang,  who  went  as  the  repre- 
sentative for  China  to  the  International  Christian 
Stndent^s  Federation,  which  met  last  August  in 
Paris,  has  returned  to  his  work  at  Nanking  Uni- 
versity. He  returns  very  enthusiastic  over  the  wider 
view  of  life  which  he  has  obtained  and  the  possibili- 
ties which  he  believes  are  in  store  for  his  own  coun- 


trymen, provided  they  break  loose  from  their  old 
heathen  customs.    We  know  of  no  one  better  able 
to  impress  this  upon  the  students  of  China  than  Mr 
Huang.  —A  n  imiut. 


Self-propagating  Ohinese  Ohnrche& 

BY  REV.   W.    A.   MAIN. 

DURING  a  late  visit  to  Kucheng  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Kude  Dis- 
trict in  which  he  said  that  during  July  and  Aug^ust,. 
when  everything  was  the  darkest,  the  missionaries- 
having  gone  to  Japan,  and  the  native  church  practi- 
cally cut  off  from  the  Missionary  Society,  he  asked 
the  Christians  at  the  different  churches  as  he  was 
going  about  holding  his  Quarterly  Meetings  what 
^hey  would  do  in  case  the  Missionary  Society  did  not 
again  take  up  the  work,  and  the  missionary  money 
was  cut  off. 

At  first  they  were  frightened  at  the  thought,  but 
after  seriously  considering  the  matter,  they  agreed 
that  they  would  go  forward  with  the  work  and  sup- 
port their  pastors.  Some  churches  said  they  could 
increase  their  subscriptions  and  pay  their  pastor^s 
salaries  in  full;  others  said  they  could  support  a 
single  man ;  others  that  two  or  three  churches  could 
unite  and  support  a  pastor. 

Some  of  the  preachers,  who  have  learned  a 
trade,  tailoring,  etc.,  said  they  would  work  part 
of  their  time  at  their  trade,  and  help  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  if  their  people  were  not  able  to 
support  them  in  full.  Having  counseled  with  the 
whole  district  they  had  decided  that  if  the  mission 
aries  did  not  return,  and  the  Society  sent  them  no 
more  money  the  work  would  be  kept  up  and  pushed 
ahead. 

Foochow,  China. 


Protestant  Mission  Work  in  Manila. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  of  China,  has  lately  visited 
Manila  and  writes  as  follows  to  the  Chinese  Re- 
corder: 

**  Among  the  American  soldiers  there  are  a  few 
chaplains  who  come  Into  closest  contact  with  the 
men ;  especially  is  this  true  of  those  in  the  hospitals ; 
but  from  all  accounts  they  are  all  too  few,  and  of  this 
few  some  are  Roman  Catholics. 

"  The  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  has  neat, 
comfortable  quarters,  with  reading  rooms  and  writing 
materials  at  the  service  of  a  goodly  number,  who  also 
attend  evangelistic  services. 

"The  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor and  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  have  meet- 
ings in  connection  with  the  several  church  organiza- 
tions already  existing.  Regular  church  services  are 
held  by  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Episco- 
palians, to  which  soldiers  and  civilians  are  invited. 
A  Seaman's  Bethel  is  also  in  existence. 

*'  Among  the  Filipinos,  Spanish-speaking  foreign 
missionaries  are  at  work,  assisted  in  some  instances 
by  Tagalo-speaking  native  helpers.  The  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  have  a  number  of  preaching- 
places." 
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Meeting  of  the  Boaid  of  Managers. 

(Eztracts/rom  the  Proceedings.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  met 
in  regular  session  January  15, 1901,  Mr.  James  H. 
Taft,  vice  president,  presiding.  Devotional  services 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Monroe,  D.D. 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  on 
Lauds  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

*'  Rt$uli'€dj  That  the  treasurer  of  this  Society  be, 
and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  receive  and  give 
receipts  for  all  money  due  and  payable  to  this  So- 
ciety from  any  source  whatever,  and  to  indorse 
checks  and  warrants  in  its  name  and  on  its  behalf, 
and  full  discharge  of  the  same  to  give." 

Notice  was  given  that  a  motion  would  be  made  at 
the  February  meeting  to  incorporate  the  provision 
of  the  resolution  In  the  By-laws,  under  the  head  of 
"Treasurer." 

The  secretaries  were  authorized  to  issue  a  call  for 
contributions  to  the  Missionary  Thank  Offering  [see 
next  column],  and  it  was  ordered  that  persons  con- 
tributing to  the  funds  of  the  Missionary  Society  $5, 
or  over,  beyond  what  they  contributed  last  year, 
and  Sunday  school  scholars  contributing $1,  or  over, 
beyond  what  they  contributed  last  year,  shall  be 
presented  with  medals. 

All  arrangements  respecting  the  medals  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  corre- 
sponding secretaries,  with  power. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Mansell,  of  North  India,  and  Rev.  H. 
Olin  Cady,  of  West  China,  were  introduced. 

The  homecoming  from  China  of  Dr.  George  D. 
Lowry  and  Rev.  George  S.  Miner  was  approved. 

Permission  was  given  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Korea  Mission  to  purchase  a  house  and  lot  at 
Kongju,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  south 
of  Seoul. 

The  return  of  Rev.  \V.  A.  Mansell  to  India  was 
approved. 

The  furloughs  of  Rev.  Julius  Smith,  of  Burma, 
and  of  Rev.  Rockwell  Clancy,  of  Northwest  India, 
were  extended  until  next  fall. 

The  return  of  Rev.  William  E.  Horley  from  Eng- 
land to  Malaysia  was  approved. 

On  account  of  certain  gifts  made  by  Rev.  G.  A. 
Reeder,  Sr.,  and  wife,  of  Ohio,  in  1892,  for  the  ben- 
etlt  of  the  new  mission  building  In  Rome,  Italy,  it 
was  promised  that  the  theological  school  in  Rome 
should  be  known  and  published  as  the  Recdcr  The- 
ological School.  The  corresponding  secretary  was 
Instructed  to  see  that  the  contract  be  carried  out. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  Alaska 
was  approved. 

Certain  changes  In  the  appropriations  of  the  New 
Mexico  Spanish  Mission  were  authorized,  provided 
they  are  approved  by  the  bishop  in  charge. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  and  home  missions. 


OontribntionB  to  the  Twentieth  Oentniy  Thank 

Offering 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
on  January  15, 1901,  adopted  the  following : 

The  secretaries  are  authorized  to  issue  a  call  for 
contributions  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offer- 
ing as  follows :  One  hundred  persons  who  will  give 
$1,000  each ;  two  hundred  who  will  give  |500  each ; 
five  hundred  who  will  give  $250  each ;  one  thoosand 
who  will  give  $100  each ;  'one  thousand  five  hundred 
who  will  give  $50  each  ;  two  thousand  who  will  grlve 
$25  each ;  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  who  will  glTO 
$10  each.  All  persons  making  pledges  to  the  Thank 
Offering  shall  have  the  privilege  of  making  pay- 
ments in  two  equal  parts,  one  half  in  1901,  and  one 
half  In  1902. 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  our  people  to  the  im- 
portance of  generous  contributions  to  this  fund. 
Our  work  in  foreign  fields  everywhere  needs  special 
aid  in  securing  real  estate  and  buildings  needed  for 
carrying  forward  successfully  the  great  work  under 
our  care.  We  urge  those  who  are  able  so  to  do  to 
contribute  largely,  and  all  according  as  God  has  pros- 
pered them. 

Single  Men  for  Indian 

SEVERAL  months  ago  Bishop  Thobum  issued  a 
call  for  twelve  single  men  to  go  to  Southern 
Asia  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  who  went  ia 
1890.  The  terms  were  that  they  should  go  under  a 
contract  to  remain  unmarried  at  least  four  years ; 
to  receive  not  to  exceed  half  salary,  or  $325  a  year, 
to  be  raised  on  the  field ;  to  preach  to  an  English- 
speaking  congregation  during  the  term  named,  or 
do  such  other  work  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
bishops  In  charge.  If  successful  in  learning  a  lan- 
guage at  the  end  of  four  years,  to  go  on  the  list  of 
full  missionaries ;  but  If  having  failed  to  master  a 
language  so  as  to  use  It  with  some  degree  of  fluency, 
to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  at  the  expense 
of  the  Missionary  Society.  To  this  second  call  a 
large  number  responded,  but  upon  Investigation 
most  of  them  were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  usu- 
ally because  of  too  limited  educational  preparation. 
Only  two  have  been  accepted  and  appointed.  Ten 
more  are  urgently  needed.  In  making  this  addi- 
tional call  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  persons  who 
have  not  received  a  liberal  education  need  not  offer 
their  services.  By  a  liberal  education  we  mean  one 
who  has  graduated  from  a  coUe/s^e  of  good  fi^rade, 
or  who  has  had  educational  advantages  that  would 
be  about  equal  to  the  usual  college  course.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  college  course,  or  its  equal,  it  is  desira- 
ble that  candidates  shall  be  theological  gn^aduates, 
though  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  essential.  The 
eleven  young  men  sent  out  nearly  two  3'ears  ago 
have  thus  far  made  a  splendid  record,  and  not  one 
of  them  has  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  work 
or  the  terms  of  his  appointment.  Are  there  not  ten 
young  men,  well  equipped  intellectually  and  thor- 
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oughly  consecrated  to  missionary  work,  who  will 
gladly  volunteer  for  service  in  Southern  Asia  ?  All 
expenses  of  outgoing  will  be  paid  by  the  Missionary 
Society.  All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  A. 
B.  Leonard,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Kotes  on  MissioDarieB,  Hifisionfl,  eto. 
Rev.  George  S.  Miner,  of  the  Foochow  Mission, 
is  at  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady,  of  the  West  China  Mission,  is 
at  892  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  n.  McCartney,  M.D.,  expects  to  leave  the  United 
States  February  1,  returning  to  Chungking,  China. 

Rev.  G.  R.  Davis  arrived  in  the  United  States  In 
December.  His  address  is  265  North  Sandusky 
Street,  Delaware,  O. 

Rev.  William  A.  Mansell  and  wife,  of  North  India, 
sailed  from  New  York  January  19,  returning  to 
India  by  way  of  London  and  Europe. 

Rev.  E.  F.  Frease,  of  the  Bombay  Conference,  who 
has  been  very  sick  for  several  weeks,  is  reported  as 
slowly  improving. 

Rev.  II.  G.  Appenzeller  and  family  arrived  at 
New  York,  from  Korea,  December  22.  They  are  at 
128  Vassar  Street  (Wissahickon),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Withey  and  wife.  Rev.  H.  C.  Withey, 
Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon,  and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Shuett,  all  of 
the  Angola  Mission,  are  spending  the  winter  at 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Bishop  Hartzell  sailed  from  New  York  January  23 
for  Africa,  accompanied  by  several  missionaries. 
The  particulars  will  be  given  next  month  in  our  re- 
port of  Africa. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Bunker  writes  from  Seoul,  Korea,  De- 
cember 1 :  **  Just  now  there  is  a  good  deal  of  men- 
tal unrest  in  this  little  empire,  but  I  think  all  will 
end  well." 

Rev.  Ernest  B.  Caldwell  has  been  appointed  Su 
perintendent  of  the  George  S.  Miner  Special-Gift  Day 
Schools  in  the  Foochow  Mission  during  the  absence 
on  furlough  of  Mr.  Miner. 

Rev.  Ernest  S.  Lyons,  principal  of  the  Anglo-Ver- 
nacular School  at  Singapore,  was  married  in  Bom- 
bay December  4,  1900,  to  Miss  Harriet  Ewers, 
Methodist  deaconess. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Longden  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
December  29,  returning  to  China.  His  family  re- 
mains in  the  United  States.  He  will  probably  be 
transferred  from  North  China  to  Central  China. 

Bishop  McCabe  sailed  from  New  York  Januar}'  8 
for  South  America.  He  is  to  hold  the  Western  South 
America  Mission  Conference  at  Iqulque,  Chile, 
February  7,  and  the  South  American  Conference  at 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  March  14. 

On  December  29  five  young  men  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  as  Methodist  Episcopal  missionaries  to 
Asia.  Rev.  H.  R.  Caldwell,  Rev.  F.  G.  Henke,  and 
M.  R.  Charles,  M.D.,  were  for  China ;  Rev.  W.  G. 
FritB  for  Manila,  Rev.  John  F.  Wilson  for  Penang, 
Malaysia. 


Miss  Cecilia  M.  Tibbitsdied  in  New  York  January 
11,  1901,  after  a  short  illness.  She  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Mission  Rooms  for  fifteen  years,  and 
was  ever  faithful  in  attending  to  her  duties,  earnest 
as  a  Christian  worker,  devoted  as  a  follower  of 
Christ,  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  the  West 
China  Mission,  wrote  from  China  on  December  17 
that  he  was  returning  to  Chungking,  and  his  wife 
would  remain  for  the  present  at  Nanking.  A  cable- 
gram was  received  in  January  stating  that  the  ship 
on  which  he  was  ascending  the  Yangtse  River  was 
wrecked,  but  he  was  saved.  He  is  probably  now  in 
Chungking. 

Bishop  W,  X.  Ninde,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  died  at  his  home  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  January  3, 1901.  Suddenly  he  was  transferred 
from  earth  to  heaven.  For  sixty-eight  years  he  had 
lived  on  the  earth.  For  sixteen  years  he  had  been  a 
Methodist  bishop.  As  preacher,  pastor,  professor, 
college  president,  and  bishop  he  gave  full  evidence 
that  he  was  an  ambassador  of  Jesus  Christ.  Living 
in  constant  communion  with  Christ,  the  spirit  and 
mind  of  the  Saviour  was  manifest  through  him. 

Rev.  George  B.  Nind  sailed  for  his  new  appoint- 
ment, the  Portuguese  Mission  in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  on  December  19.  A  farewell  meeting  was 
held  in  the  new  Portuguese  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  addresses  were 
made  by  several  ministers.  Two  years  ago  some 
Christian  Portuguese  went  from  the  United  States  to 
the  islands  and  began  Methodist  meetings,  and  Mr. 
Nind  will  find  a  company  of  Methodists  to  welcome 
him. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Main  writes  from  China  December  15: 
"  About  three  hundred  of  our  Kucheng  ChristiauA, 
together  with  a  hundred  or  more  from  Nirgchiang 
District,  are  just  now  leaving  for  Borneo  to  start  a 
Christian  colony  in  that  part  of  the  island  which  is 
under  Enfelish  rule.  They  are  to  be  followed  by 
other  large  companies  of  our  Kucheng  people  next 
year.  A  number  of  our  best  families  and  workers 
are  going,  and  we  are  sustaining  a  serious  loss 
thereby.  They  can  be  easily  self -supporting  in  any 
church  work,  for  many  of  them  have  property,  bat 
they  will  need  supervision.  They  should  receive  it 
from  our  Malaysia  Mission.'' 

Bishop  Moore  wrote  from  China  November  14: 
**  I  am  on  my  way  up  the  river  to  Nanking.  Brothers 
Nichols,  Maclean,  and  Rowe  accompany  me,  and 
will  be  followed  by  Brother  Newman.  These  will 
go  on  to  Kiukiang  and  settle  for  damage  with  the 
local  authorities,  who  have  signified  their  desire  to 
settle  out  of  court.  Happily  West  China  has  no 
losses  to  repair,  and  Central  China  but  few— possi- 
bly a  total  of  eight  chapels  and  four  parsonages ;  no 
preachers  killed,  and  but  few  injured  in  person  or 
property.  And  they  were  on  a  smoking  volcano, 
and  were  ordered  to  Shanghai  for  safety.  Our  native 
preachers  are  at  work  quietly,  and  so  far  in  safety. 
This  trip  to  the  interior  will  take  the  temperature  of 
the  situation,  and  enable  a  better  diagnosis.  I  go 
next  week  to  Foochow,  thence  to  Hinghua,  where 
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also  we  have  suffered  from  no  oatbreaks.  Poor 
North  China  had  a  sweeping  loss  of  its  goods — 33 
chapels,  and  others  to  bear  from;  probably  more 
than  three  thousand  members  robbed ;  seven  native 
preachers  and  keepers,  and  not  less  than  three 
hundred  members  killed.  Brothers  Davis,  Pyke, 
and  George  Lowry,  and  Sisters  Jewell,  Gloss,  and 
Terrell — all  heroes  of  Peking  or  Tientsin  siege — will 
soon  be  in  the  States.  I  sincerely  hope  your  con- 
stituency will  arrange  to  see  and  hear  them." 


Are  We  Honorable? 

SEVERAL  letters  have  been  received  blaming  the 
management  of  Gospel  in  All  Lands  in 
charging  Methodist  preachers  for  the  magazine 
after  sending  it  to  them  for  two  years  free,  and 
calling  tliem  paying  subscribers  when  they  had  not 
ordered  it.  One  writes  on  a  postal  card :  "  I  don*t 
wish  that  any  periodical  shall  come  into  my  library 
through  underhanded  schemes  as  this  appears  to 
be."    Wo  publish  one  of  the  letters. 

The  Methodist  pastor  at  W—  S— ,  Cal.,  on  January 
1,  1901,  forwarded  25  cents  to  pay  bill  for  the  maga- 
zine from  July  1,  1(K)0,  to  close  of  1900,  and  writes : 

**  I  send  the  money  not  because  I  feel  I  owe  it,  for 
I  do  not ;  but  rather  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil. 
If  a  secular  paper  should  come  to  me  a  short  period 
free,  then  on  a  certain  issue  they  should  stick  a  lit- 
tle inch  notice,  away  on  the  back  where  I  would  be 
least  likely  to  see  it,  that  from  this  on  they  were 
going  to  charge  me,  and,  unsuspecting,  I  kept  tak- 
ing the  paper  out  of  the  office,  and  about  a  year 
after  I  found  it  out,  and  they  sent  me  a  bill,  I  would 
call  the  editor  a  dishonest  man ;  so  would  you.  Now 
I  like  the  magazine,  and  when  compared  with 
other  journals  it  is  worth  $1.50  per  year,  instead  of 
50  cents,  the  price  you  propost^  to  charge  me.  But 
the  sooner  you  freely  and  voluntarily  discontinue 
sending  your  magazine  to  us  as  you  have  begun  the 
better  it  will  be  for  Christ's  kingdom." 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
on  December  19,  1899,  unanimously  adopted  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Publications,  and  their 
action  was  printed  on  page  45  of  Gospel  in  All 
Lands  for  January,  1900,  as  follows : 

**The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publications 
was  taken  up  and  adopted.  It  provides  that,  com- 
mencing with  July  1,  UKX),  the  Gospel  in  All  Lands 
shall  be  published  by  tlie  Missionary  Society  instead 
of  the  Book  Concern ;  that  pastors  receive  the 
periorlical  free  only  until  July,  and  oommencing 
with  July  the  terms  shall  be :  To  all  Methodist  Epis- 
copal pastors  in  the  United  States,  50  cents  per  an- 
num ;  to  all  others,  75  cents  per  annum.  All  pastors 
in  the  United  States  securing  one  new  subscriber  at 
75  centos  a  year,  or  a  club  of  five  or  more  at  50  cents 
each,  shall  receive  the  periodical  free  for  one  year,  j 
Pastors  in  the  Unite<l  States  now  receiving  the  pe- ! 
riodical  free  shall  In?  retained  on  the  subscription 
list  after  July  1,  1900,  as  paying  subscribers,  unless 
they  request  that  It  be  discontinued." 

We  took  it  for  granted  that  pastors  read  the  mag- 
zine  and  would  see  this  notice. 


We  believe  that  those  who  had  then  been  receiylng' 
it  free  from  six  to  eighteen  months  would  be  wiUing 
to  pay  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  and  write  the  re- 
quest to  stop  sending  the  magazine  if  they  felt  so  lit- 
tle interest  in  the  work  of  the  Missionary  Society  that 
they  would  not  pay  50  cents  a  year  for  the  organ  of  the 
Society.  The  notices  of  the  change  were  made  very 
prominent.  In  Januar}',  two  inches  on  page  45.  In 
February,  one  inch  on  second  page  of  cover.  In 
March,  April,  May,  and  June,  three  inches  on  second 
page  of  cover.  In  July,  five  inches  on  second  page 
of  cover,  editorial  notices  on  pages  334  and  335,  and  a 
notice  on  fourth  page  of  cover.  In  Augnist,  seven 
inches  on  third  page  of  cover.  In  September,  seven 
inches  on  second  page  of  cover.  In  October,  eight 
inches  on  second  page  of  cover.  In  November,  one 
and  a  half  inches  on  fourth  page  of  cover.  A  total 
of  Jife  avd  one  half  pages. 

We  have  done  what  we  believed  that  Methodist 
pastors  would,  as  a  rule,  indorse. 


Fifty  Oenta 

Is  Gospel  in  All  Lands  worth  50  cents  a  year? 
That  is  the  price  to  Methodist  preachers  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  postage  paid. 

The  pastors  who  were  on  the  free  list  on  July,  IJWO, 
and  have  not  paid  since,  are  owing  25  cents  for  the 
last  half  of  1900,  unless  they  have  ordered  it  discon- 
tinued. 

Any  pastor  who  writes  that  his  name  was  kept  on 
the  list  without  his  consent,  and  he  does  not  consider 
he  owes  to  the  Missionary  Society  the  price  of  the 
subscription  because  he  did  not  order  the  magazine, 
and  asks  that  it  be  discontinued,  no  bill  will  be  sent 
him. 


Seventy-five  Oents. 

Is  Gospel  in  All  Lands  worth  75  cents  a  year? 
That  is  the  price  to  persons  in*  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico  (except  Methodist  preachers), 
and  that  is  the  price  to  Methodist  preachers  in  for- 
eign lands,  postage  paid. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gracey,  formerly  a  missionary  in  India, 
now  one  of  the  eilitors  of  the  Afinsioftary  Jteview  ^ 
tluc  liVirW,  and  an  author  of  several  excellent  mis- 
sion books,  notices  the  Gospel  in  All  Lands  in  the 
Xort?tern  Christian  Advocate  of  December  26,  1900,  as 
follows : 

**  It  is  the  next  thing  to  giving  away  the  Gospel 
in  All  Lands  to  send  it  to  subscribers  for  75  cents  a 
year.  There  is  something  to  wonder  at  that  Metho- 
dists are  not  positively  enthusiastic  over  so  sterling 
a  magazine  as  that  is.  It  is  a  thesaurus.  No  de- 
nominational missionary  magazine  can  compare 
with  it  in  its  wealth  of  information.  The  MiMsUmarff 
Revit'in  of  ihe  World  is  pandenomlnational,  and,  of 
course,  has  that  vantage  ground:  but  what  is  the 
matter  with  a  Methodist  who  does  not  stndy  Gospel 
in  All  Lands?  Perhaps  he  doesn't  know  what  It 
is.  Then  send  for  a  sample  copy  to  150  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.'* 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


MARCH,   1901. 


MISSIONARY  SOOETY  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


THE  Missionary  Society  or  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  iius  its  head- 
quarters at  ISO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city, 
was  oi^^anizcd  in  New  York  city  April  S, 
1819,  with  Bishop  William  McKendree,  pres- 
ident ;  Bishop  Enoch  George,  first  vice  pres- 
ident; Bishop  Robert  E.  Roberts,  second 
Tice  president;  It«v.  Nathan  Bangs,  third 
vice  president ;  Mr.  Francis  Hall,  clerk ;  Mr. 
Daniel  Ayres,  recording  secretary ;  Rev. 
Tliomas  Mason,  corresponding  secretary; 
Rev,  Joshua  Soiile,  treasurer;  and  32  man- 
agers. 

Much  depends,  and  has  depended  upon 
tho  character  and  work  of  the  corresponding 
secretaries,  and  tho  following  shows  those 
who  have  occupied  the  office  and  the  length 
of  their  active  service: 

Thomas  Mason 

JobD  Emory 

J.J.  Matthias 

Bevwly  Waugh 

Samuel  Lnckcy 

Beverly  Wangh 

JolinP.  DarblQ 

Nnthnn  B&Dge 

M'lUiam  Capers 

Edward  R.  Ames 

Charles  Pitman 

John  P.  Durbiii 

^'illlBinL.  Harris*., 
Joseph  M.  Trimble* 
Robert  L.  Dashlell. . . 
Thomas  M.  Ed.ly.... 

JohnM.Rtid 

CbariesH.  Fowler... 
Charles  C.  McCabc... 

J.  O.Petk 

Adna  B.  Leonard  — 

A,  J.  Palmer. 

William  T.  Smith.... 
Henry  K.  Carroll*... 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  tho  work  of 
the  Missionary  Society  are  obtained  ciiielly 
by  collections  made  in  Slethodist  Episcopal 
churches  and  Sunday  school".  The  Disci- 
pline says : "  The  support  of  Mls.^loiis  is  cnm- 
•  Aiilitant  Corn'siwiiiciiutt  Sfi-n-tary. 


mittcd  to  the  ehurtrhes,  congregations,  and 
societies  as  such."  "It  is  the  duty  of  the 
pastor  to  provide  for  tho  {liffusion  of  mis- 
sionary intelligence ;  to  hold  a  monthly  mls- 
slonarj'  prayer  meeting  or  lecture ;  to  ap- 
point missionary  collectors ;  to  present  once 
in  the  year,  to  each  congregation,  the  cause 
of  Missions,  and  to  a«k  public  collections 
and  contributions  for  the  support  of  the 
same ;  to  see  that  each  Simday  school  is  or- 
ganized into  a  Missionarj'  Society,"  etc. 

The  payment  of  $20  at  one  time  consti- 
tutes a  person  a  life  member  of  the  Society. 
Any  person  paying  $ISO  at  one  time  into  the 
treasury  becomes  an  honorary  manager  tor 


life ;  and  the  contribution  of  $500  constitutes 
the  donor  an  honorary  patron  for  life ;  any 
such  manager  or  patron  is  entitled  to  a  seat 
and  the  right  of  speaking,  but  not  of  voting, 
in  tho  Board  of  Managers. 

The  management  and  disposition  of  tlie 
affairs  of  the  Missionary  Society  is  vestcil  in 
a  BoanI  of  Managers,  conslBtlng  of  tho 
bishops  of  the  Mothodlst  Episcopal  Church, 
who  are  er-nffiiAo  members  of  tlie  BoanI.  and 
32  laymen  and  39  traveling  ministers  of  the 
5IcthodIst  Episcopal  Church,  elected  hy  the 
flcncrnl  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  The  Board  of  Mimngers  meet 
n-gularly  on  thlnl  Tuesday  of  each  month. 


'*S  Ojffcr/'S  of  the  Societt/  a  fid  Board. 


Officers  of  the  Society  and  Board,     j    •^'''"'  ^•'-  <i'»u'i"T,  zsidi* st.  Paul  stret-t,  Baitim. 

rnsitlntt.  Bishop  i^tephcii  M.  Mt'rrill.  ■  ^''i* 

I".   Piumhuts:  Bishn,>s  Aiulnws,  Warn-n,  Ku<s,  ;     *^""'*"'  *'"  ^^"•'"'  ^>'^-"^^'  N'-  Y. 

Hurst,    Wulclon,   Mallalu-u,   FowI.t,   Vimviit.   Fiiz- ,  .>''"''^**''  *'   """'»«'■'■,  '^^^  \V.  IWth  Street,  S 

ii»rk. 


Fifth  Aviinu.  N.'w  York.  '  »J>arh-s  K.  Karm-s.  Washiiiutoii.  N.  J. 

rn:i  Ass,st.n,t  iWnsf..nilhi.f  .s.-rr^i///.  H.-nrv  Kiiij:  ""^'"""''^  '*'  "«•"""""•>'  Hnvonftraw,  N.  V. 

Carrull.  ir^)  Fifth  .Uvuxw,  N.-w  York.  *  .  Mtplu-n  O.  TU-nton,  Fall  Kiver.  Mass. 

Jss/sY.r,,/  .viow.i,/,.  William  F.  OMliam.  :>T  \Va>h-  i  r;^**"  '^^  '''**'*'^*''  ^'^^^  Madison  Aveuue.  New  York. 

inuMuii  JSirnt.  Chltapi,  111.  j  "'•r^^^'rt  Welch,  MirMlHown.  ConD.      ' 

A,.,.t.,nt  .svr,, /./,//.  (uH.rjri-  B.  Sinvth,  i>acranu'nto  '     •'^""^"•''  ^^'' T»»""i»».  15iaCeuteiiniaI  Avenue,  Phi! 
(ul^  '  *    (It'lphia,  Pa. 

s..nf.,n/  f.-r    }'.»,,..,   /ioy,,',,    s.    Earl    Tayh.r.    .->:  "     ^*^'"""'''  ^^'- <'*'^>'^'"' »*1'^  ^^  l»»h  SstrtH-t,  Philadi 
Washiiiirtnii  Sint-t,  (  hiraifo.  III.  *  *^*""'  **"' 

i:'.^n,i...:,  .s..r,Ui,»,,  Saiiiiiel   l.iviuffstou  Baldwin   '     '•<**»"-'^' '*•  ^*"'"^' l''"'<>  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Y'ork. 
i:«»  Fifth  Avrnnt\  Ntw  Ynrk.  '  V.  Masun  North.  l.V)  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 

T-rvisw/v,-,  llonur  Eaton,  Vio  Fifth  Avenue   Now       -^1»"X»»h1«t    M.   Tuttle,  28T  William    Street,   Ea 
York.  '  I         Oranu^'.  N.  J. 

.\s.<ista„t   7'/>.i.x»/*>r.   H.iirv  1  .  .Teiininc*.,  iA)  We<t  i      ^^''^^"""  ^  •  Ktlley.  1")*)  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y'ork. 
Fourth  Stnvt.  Cineinnali.  i».  "^  ■     •^^'*''*'*  *■•  ""rl*'»t,  •Jll  W.  lOAl  Stretti,  New  Y'ork. 

William  F.  Andrrwni,  Sintf  Sinir.  N.  Y. 

Board  of  iftanagers.  '  x.\-:'"'"  **■  '^''"''-  -'  '^'""•''  -''"""'•  "~°'^"' 

'^'^"'»«*^-  !     .Tani.'.-!  i ».  Wilson.  1A»  W.  Tiiih  Street.  New  York. 

Thomas  Bowman.  East  Oranire.  N.  J.  '     <-i*'ori:i-  P.  Eekman,  XiK)  West  End  Avenue.  Ne 

Bandolph  S.  Foster,  42  Elm  Hill  Avmuv,  Koxbury.  ■  Y*»rk. 
Ma>s.  .lamis  B.  Faulks.  Madi.scm.  N.  J. 

Si'plunM.  Merrill.  :l7Wa^hin^'lon  St  rtvt.Chicairo        Bfu.iamiu  I.  loniier,  HMHJ  N.  iiih  Street,  Harrii 
lil.  hur*:.  Pa. 

Edwanl  li.  Antlrews.  l.^ni  Fifth  Avmur.  New  York.  Lavmex. 

lliiiry  W.  Warren.  InivorMty  Park,  <.olo.  I     •'^aww^  11.  Taft.  P.  i\  Box  1110,  New  Tork. 

I  yrus  1».  F.»s>.  •Jm:^  Ar.h  Strtvt,  PhihKlilphia,  Pa.       '^"*'"  ^   M«'Ltau,  Mt2  Huds..n  Street.  New  York. 

.'•■lin  F.  Hurst.  1701  Massaihust^tts  Avmue,  Wash-       ^'t-'Mirr  .1.  Firrx.  'Jl  W.  4Th  Street,  New  York. 
luiioi  .  h.  (  .  toi.rtff  li.   Ktynoids,  10  Court  Street,  Broi*klyz 

.K!.!i  M.  Waldt  n.  '.^V  W,st  F.mnh  Siroit.  I  iurm-  ^-  Y. 
i».*ii.  ' ».  Lemu.-I  Skulmoro,  Ol»  Wall  Strevt.  New  York. 

Wi.iar.l  y.  Ma::.dn'u.  4-2  (Jrovi-  Strtvt.  Auliurndal.-.        Aiiiltrsim  FowNr.  %'*^  E.  I'.Mh  Street,  New  York. 

Ma*-.  •  Ezra  B.  Tuul.-.  4n  Broadway.  Br«.N>klyu,  N.  Y. 

i  )!;ir:r>  H.   FoWiir.  4.V»  Franklm  Sin-t-t.  ButTaio.  <  5 '••'l'"*  >'"tt.  l.VJi»  A rvh  St n-et.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
N.  Y.  .Mdr-n  Spran*.  Nowti»n  CVniir.  Mass. 

.1..!  V.  W  V;v.t  ii:.  /uri,  h.  Swiizi  rlatid.  1*'  ^  r  A.  W  .-i-ii.  PJ-J  W.  v>\^\  Strvei,  New  York. 

.l.iv.i"  >  N.  Fit/.iitraid.  1."hC»  I.tM  ii>;  .Mrtrt.  >!.  I  »»ui*         W::.i,im   H.    Fal«:«inrr.   iw   F^'urih  Avenue,   Nei 
M.<.  '    York. 

N.i.i.   ^V.  .^'x^r.  :ii:»  Nii-.»iloT  Ax.im:..  Muiiuapo-       ^ViihaJii  ll.»>'.  t;j  Ma'l:*nin  Avenue.  New  York. 

iJs,  Mi:  :•..  .1    M::r..!j  k  orn. :..  *•  F.  ;i7;h  Str»vt.  New  York. 

IViMr".  A.  iiiKMsr.*.  I  liattanooi:a.  lVi:i:.  liirl.arl  liraii:.  -'■»  Arluiu'ton  Avenue.  East  Orauec 

^  Va:-:i>  1  .  >Ui  ,il.f.  Omaha.  N.  V.  N.  -T. 

Far.  I  :aii>!,.r..  P.«rt!ai;d.  On-.  A.r\.  II.  1».  Jl.tMr..  4o  Wa!;  ^!n•el.  New  Y'ork. 

\\\\w.  H.  Miu.r»\  Hiaiiu'l.ai.  K  Ir.i!...  <  'h««!'T«  .  (  .»:1i:m.  W-li^i.-r.  Mas*. 

.*•  \:.  W.  Ha::. /.UMi.  S.ni  F;;iii.  :>....  i,,:.  liwa:-'.   1.    1> -'.i  ;:.s.    T'.J   Br- -ad  Street,  Newark 

MiN:-in> 
A..:    :.  K.  >.n.!o:-.l.  iV^  ;\.:k  Str. ,  i.  N.  i\  Vors. 
■■■■   ^- V.^- ^H^  iiu.k-.  >.  :^.«  K-:::.  \v,  :::i,  .\.  Y.  .i./.:.  K    A:.!:>.  Y..:;k' r<.  N    Y. 

''■'•-•^'•'■•■■•■"-  ^■■'  ■■   :•   >.5=.>:.:-  '^Irx-^Piiuv.  NewYork. 


■'..^::'-  V.  \\\\<\y^.  •J'j4  E    Stati-  Street,  TremoD 


I  li- 


^.;::..-M.K::^.:o;  \-..   >•:■•:.  r  :..;.- l-.V;,  .■    -..  i:. ...... -4:.  W    4.-.  Srrvet.  New  York. 

'•"■■    ^    '^   ••-•■ '^'•-:>  ■    N    '  i;..    ..::\\.r  «i  :^.  J--- >.  Se,  ond  Stwet,  Philadel 

N.:  ■.-.■.I  .  }    ;  ;  ■  ..v..  v.,  :  ...■:.  \    .:  .  .  .      p 

A:■.::■:^^  :  .  r.^..  •:.  .•:  Y   .-■:.  >:v    -.  n.  ,,  Y   ,;^.  '   .\r.  :.vr  l^r.:wi:.  ^- \I:;:;i:  Avmue.  EasiOrancv.  N,J 
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Summerfield  Baldwin,  1006  N.  Charles  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

George  C.  Batcheller,  237  W.  72d  Street,  New 
York. 

John  R.  Curran,  400  Ellison  Street,  Paterson, 
N.J. 

.Richard  B.  Kelly,  273  Broadway,  New  York. 

Willis  McDonald,  139a  South  Oxford  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Stitt,  746  Broadway,  New  York. 

George  F.  Secor,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  K.  Shiebler,  21  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Charles  Gibson,  415  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Treasurer's  Beport  of  the  Missioiiaiy  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnroh. 

Ricriptsfor  Year  ending  Oftofier '6\,  1900. 

From  Conferences ♦$1,175,384  40 

From  legacies 55,864  63 

From  lapsed  annuities 15,401  71 

From  sundries 9,375  20 


Total 11,256,025  94 

Specialgifts 76,803  16 

Grand  total $1,332,829  10 

As  about  43  per  cent  of  the  appropriations  are 
for  home  missions,  and  57  per  cent  are  for  foreign 
missions,  we  may  consider  that  of  the  $1,256,025.94 
the  receipts  for  home  missions  were  $540,091.15,  and 
for  foreign  missions  $715,934.78.  Of  the  special 
gifts  $13,014.28  were  for  home  missions,  and 
$63,788.88  were  for  foreign  missions.  By  adding 
the  special  gifts  to  the  other  gifts  we  have 
$55;^,105.43  as  the  receipts  for  home  missions,  and 
$7C9,?23.66  for  foreign  missions. 

ExptntVUures  for  Year  ending  (?r'^o6er31, 1900. 

For  foreign  missions  directly $877,653  64 

For  foreign  missions  through  Incidental 

Fund 25,566  35 

For  foreign  missions,  through  mission- 
ary bishops 13,466  84 


Missionaiy  Beceipts  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Chnroh  in  1900. 

The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  for  ye^r  ending  September  30,  1900,  w^ere 
$414,531.33,  and  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  for  year  ending  July  15,  1900,  were  $iM0,508. 
These  amounts  added  to  the  receipts  of  the  General 
Society  make  an  aggregate  of : 

For  foreign  missions $1,184,254  99 

For  home  missions 793,613  43 

Total $1,977,868  42 


$716,686  83 
For  foreign  missions,  through   special 

gifts 63,003  96 

Total $779,600  79 

For  home  missions  directly $460,710  05 

For  home  missions  through  specialgifts     14,327  72 

Total $475,037  77 

Tittal  Expenditures. 

Foreign  missions $7?.),600  79 

Home  missions 475,037  77 

Interest  and  annuities 30,963  73 

Publication  Fund 33.571  28 

Office  expenses 15,188  73 

Salaries,  postage,  traveling  expenses, 

General  Committee  expenses,  etc. .  23,836  93 


Total $1.35S,2K9  23 


*  Of  this  $13,a40.02  was  for  the  debt. 


Missions* 

THE  work  of  the  Missionary  Society  was 
confined  to  the  United  States  among 
the  foreign-speaking  peoples,  the  destitute 
portions  of  the  country,  and  among  the 
American  Indians  until  1833.  The  first  mis- 
sionary of  the  Society  was  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Brown,  who  was  sent  to  labor  among  the 
French  people  of  Louisiana. 

The  missions  in  the  United  States  and  the 
islands  belonging  to  it,  known  as  "  home 
missiobSj'^are  very  extensive  and  are  largely 
among  foreigners  speaking  the  Spanish, 
German,  Scandinavian,  Italian,  Bohemian, 
Hungarian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  lan- 
guages ;  also  among  the  American  Indians 
and  the  Freedmen,  and  among  those  who 
are  unable  to  support  the  Gospel,  or  are  in- 
different to  its  claims  and  greatly  needing 
its  restraints. 

The  foreign  missions  were  commenced 
in  the  following  order:  Africa,  1833;  South 
America,  1836 ;  China,  1847 ;  Germany,  1849 ; 
Norway,  1853;  Sweden,  1854;  Switzerland, 
1856 ;  India,  1856 ;  Denmark,  ^857 ;  Bulgaria, 
1857 ;  Italy,  1871 ;  Japan,  1872 ;  Mexico,  1873 ; 
Finland,  1884;  Malaysia,  1885;  and  Korea, 
1885. 

The  foreign  missions  are  in  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Church,  and  non- 
Christian  countries.  The  missions  in  Prot- 
estant lands  are  those  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land ;  missionaries  are  not  sent  by  the  So- 
ciety to  these  countries,  but  the  Society  as- 
sists the  Methodist  churches  that  have  been 
organized  and  directed  by  native  preachers. 
The  missions  in  Roman  Catholic  lands  are 
those  in  South  America,  Italy,  Austria,  and 
Mexico.  The  missions  in  Greek  Church 
lands  are  in  Bulgaria,  and  a  small  mission  in 
St.  Petersburg.  The  missions  in  non-Chris- 
tian lands  are  in  Africa,  China,  Japan, 
Korea,  India,  and  Malaysia. 


The  Africa  M'lasions. 
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The  Airica  Missions. 

Biibop  J.  C.  llnrtzclt  has  Eptacopal  Supen-itloii, 

THE  Africa  Mission  was  commenced  by 
Eev.  Melvitlc  Beveridge  Cox,  who  sailed 
from  Norfolk,  Va.,  November  6,  1832,  and 
arrived  in  Monrovia,  Liberia,  on  Friday, 
March  8, 1833.  Tliere  are  now  in  Africa  the 
Liberia  Conference,  embracing  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  north  of  the  equator;  the 
■West  Central  Africa  Mission  Conference, 
including  the  work  in  West  Africa  south  of 
the  equator;  the  East  Central  Africa  Mis- 
sion Conference,  including  the  work  in  East 
Africa  south  of  the  equator. 


The  Idbeiia  Oonferanoe  is  1900. 

The  liberia  Missloa  waa  commenceil  la  18S3,  or 

gsDized  as  a  Mlaaton  Conference  In  1838,  and  de 

clared  a  reguliu'  Aanual  Conlereoce  la  ltJ68.     I 


Tlie  Liberia  .Annual  Conference  irae  iu  session 
from  Jauuary  31  to  February  7,  1900,  Bishop  llart- 
zell  presiding:.  Julni  U.  Stryker,  T.  J.  King,  U.  8. 
Ware,  Lee  .\Diler8on,  P.  T.  Barker,  and  U.  L.  Walker 
were  received  on  (rial.  Jolin  H.  Harria  and  Alien 
Peal  were  dtsrunClnued.  Joseph  W.  Bonner  was  re- 
ported Buperuumerary ;  W.  P.  Kennedy,  Sr.,  G.  W, 
Parker,  Sr.,  C.  B,  McLalQ,  and  P.  E.  Wnlker,  super-  ■ 
uDnnated.  The  Htatistlcs  reported  3.074  members, 
nn  inoreaae  oCSHT;  820  probationers,  an  Inereaae  oC 
;J8B  ;  73  local  preaclierH,  an  Increase  of  7 ;  3,^8  Sun- 
day  school  scholars,  an  iDcrease  of  8.  There  were 
365  adults  and  136  cliiMren  baptized.  The  collec- 
tions for  missions  amounted  to  f^. 

The  following  were  tlio  appointments  for  year 
IflOO: 

Monrovia  and  Bassa  Distbict.— Wm,  T.  HagaQ, 
P.  E.  {P.  O.,  Monrovia,  Liberia.)  Blxley,  to  ba 
supplied.  Central  Buchanan,  J.  T.  Carney;  Mrs.  JI. 
A.  S.  Ragland,*  teacher.  College  of  West  Africa,  A. 
P.  Camplior,  president ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  R.  Camphor,* 
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enibracos  the  western  coa«  of  Africa  north  of  the  I 
equator,  but  Its  work  at  present  Is  confined  ic 
repobllc  of  Liberia. 

The  foreign  missionaries  Id  Liberia  Conference 
BrB  Rev.  A.  P.  Camphor  and  wife.  Rev.  J.  C.  8her- 
Tiil  and  wife,  Mr.  Joe  A.  DaTis  and  wife,  MiBs 
AmandaDavis,  Mr.  F.  M.  Allen  and  wife.  Rev.  J.  A. 
SlmpooD  and  wife,  Rev.  John  Harrow,  Rev.  U.  L. 
Walker  and  wife,  Rev.  J.  B.  Robertaon  and  wife. 
Rev,  Wm.  G.  Bmart  and  wife.  Rev.  Geo,  B.  Nlnd 
•nd  wife.  On  fnrlongh  In  the  United  Slates  are 
Miss  R.  Mair,  Uisa  J.  Arms,  Miss  A.  McAlllater,  Misa 
II.  Larsen,  Mr.  D.  E.  Osborne  and  wife.  On  fur- 
loogh  in  Canada  Is  Mrs.  Jennie  Hunt.  On  Jannary 
19, 1901,  Rev.  i.  A.  T.  Fouat  and  Rev.  E.  R.  Gravelly 
and  wife  sailed  from  New  York  for  Liberia. 
'  Id  addition  to  the  27  foreign  workers  are  SO  full 
members  of  the  Conference,  10  preachers  on  trial, 
10  ministerial  supplies  and  ftl  lay  teachers  and  as* 
elatantt. 


preceptress ;  J.  A.  Davis,*  J.  C.  Sherrili,  Amanda 
Davis,"  John  Frilh,*  teachers  In  the  literary  depart- 
ment ;  F.  M.  Allen,*  Mrs.  F.  M.  Allen,*  teachers  In 
the  printing  deparlmctit.  Fortsvilie  Hlaslon,  L<'c 
Anderson;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Adams,*  teacher.  Fariniog- 
Ion,  J.  T.  Williams;*  T.  J.  King,  teacher.  Ilartsfotd 
and  Fortsvilie,  Alfred  Morgan;*  U.  S.  Ware,  teacher. 
LomerBuchBnan,D.M.Herron;J.H.Porter,*Ieucher, 
Marahall  and  Mount  Olive,  J.  P,  Arils  and  J.  D. 
Stryker;  Mra.  J.  H.  DepQIle,*  teacher ;  Philip  Harris,* 
interpreter.  Monrovia,  First  Clinreh,  J.  C.  Sherrili ; 
Kroo  Mission,  J.  Frith;"  Afrleanus  Taylor*  and 
Douucc  Ilernion,*  native  helpers.  New  Georgia  and 
Johnsonville,  J.  W.  Davis.  Paynesborg,  N.  B.  Whl^ 
field.  Powellrille  and  Faynesvllle,  J.  J.  Powell;  Mrs. 
E.  E.  PuwcU,*  teacher.  Upper  Buchanan,  W.  P. 
Kennedy.  Jr.    Edlna,  E.  B.  Mitchell. 

Cai-ePalhasDisthtct.— Presiding  elder  lobesnp- 
plH-.!.  Burraka,  Plebo,  and  Stanffer,  V.  L.  Walker. 
Jlrs.  U.  I.,  Walker,*  with  Jasper  Grant*  and  Glas- 
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gow  Grant*  as  helpers.  Beabo,  to  be  supi^ied.  Big- 
town  and  Plukey,  II.  H.  Evans ;  Mrs.  F.  B.  Ashiou,* 
teacher.  CaiK»  Palnias,  Scott  Church,  to  be  supplied; 
Cape  Pahnas  Seminary,  T.  T.  Brewer,*  principal; 
George  Brewer,  teacher.  Grand  Sess,  John  Auer,* 
native  worker.  Garraway  and  one  substation,  John 
Harrow ;  Wesley  Fish,*  native  helper.  Piquinine  Sess, 
to  be  supplied.  •  Sasstown,  to  be  supplied.  Thinl- 
towu,  John  Boye,*  native  helper.  Tubniantown,  Al- 
exander Tubman;*  George  B.  Gray,*  teacher.  Wis- 
sika,  Rat'hel  Mair,*  Jesse  Arms.* 

M\i)EiUA  District.— \V.  G.  Smart.  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Funohal,  Madeira  Islands.)  Funchal,  to  be  8Upi)lietl. 
Funchal  Mission  S<:hool,  Miss  Caroline  Newton,* 
Miss  Emily  Newton.*  St.  Antonio  de  Serra,  \V.  G. 
Smart,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Smart,*  Miss  L.  Newton,* 
Matthew  Furtada,*  and  John  Domingus.* 

St.  Pail  Riveu  District.—I.  N.  Holder,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  Monrovia.)  Barnesvillc,  H.  L.  Porterfleld.* 
Bensonville  and  Crozierville,  A.  L.  Sims.  Brewer- 
\ille,  C.  A.  Lincoln.  Caldwell,  I.  N.  Holder;  J.  H. 
Ricks,*  teacher.  Clay-Ashland,  W.  H.  Carter,  S.  E. 
S.  Payne,*  teacher.  Crawfonl  Mission,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Crawford,*  teacher.  Careysburg  and  Newland,  J. 
E.  Clarke;  Mrs.  \V.  T.  Hagan,*  teacher.  Harrisburg, 
P.  T.  Barker;  A.  M.  Harris,*  teacher.  Millsburg,  S. 
D.  Richards.*  Pesseh  and  Brown  Mission,  R.  Boyce, 
Robertsville,  T.  H.  Clarke.*  Sasstown,  A.  Smarton:* 
G.  W.  Parker,  Jr.,*  teacher.  St.  Paul  River  Indus- 
trial School,  J.  B.  McG ill,*  principal ;  Mrs.  F.  A.  M. 
McGill,*  assistant.    Virginia,  F.  C.  Holderness. 

Si.NOE  DiSTHiCT.— B.  K.  McKeever,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Cape  Mount,  Liberia.)  Blue  Barrow,  to  be  supplied. 
Bluntsville,  S.  R.  Miller.*  Cape  Mount,  B.  K.  Mc- 
Keever. Greenville  and  Flshtown,  J.  A.  Simpson, 
Z.  B.  Roberts.*  Lexington,  C.  A.  Minor".  Louisiana, 
J.  W.  Bonner;  E.  A.  McCauley,*  teacher.  Nanna 
Kroo,  to  be  supplied.  Sinoe  River  Industrial  Mis- 
sion and  Ebenezer  Mission,  J.  B.  Robertson;  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Robertson,*  teacher,  and  G.  B.  Grando,  native 
helper.    Wah  Country,  Mrs.  Isabella  Shuman.* 

Missionaries  on  furlough:  Miss  Agnes  McAllister,* 
Mrs.  Jennie  Hunt,*  Mr.  D.  E.  Osborne,*  Mrs.  Alma 
Lawson  Osborne.* 

The  following  reports  were  made  at  the  last  Con 
ference : 

S<Uf-help  is  being  <leveloped  with  a  good  dejfreeof 
success.  The  church  at  Monrovia,  under  the  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  J.  C.  Sherrill,  is  having  a  remarkable 
success.  Large  uuml)ers  have  been  converted,  and 
brought  into  the  church.  A  night  school  attended 
by  75  men  and  boys,  most  of  whom  are  boys  from 
the  adjoining  tribes,  is  maintained.  The  church  is 
entirely  self-supporting,  an«l  raised  last  year  for  all 
purposes  over  ;fl,20().  Missitmary  and  Children's 
Day  were  observed,  and  good  collections  taken. 
This  church  supports  four  of  its  Sunday  school  boys 
in  the  College  of  West  Africa.  The  church  at  Sinoe. 
under  Rev.  J.  A.  Simpson,  is  having  marked  success. 
The  church  at  Cape  Palmas  asked  tlie  bi.«<hoi>  to  send 
them  a  man  from  America,  and  proposes  to  provide 
for  his  support. 


*  Not  members  of  Conference 


Educational  work  is  making  large  advances.  The 
faculty  of  the  College  of  West  Africa,  which  is  com- 
posed of  eight,  including  the  president,  Dr.  A«  P. 
Camphor,  have  rendered  efficient  and  satisfactory 
service  in  the  several  departments  of  work.  Pro- 
fessor John  Frith,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
institution  two  years,  and  who  has  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  language,  and  who  with  Professor  Davis 
has  charge  of  our  Boys'  Hall  ;  Professor  L  a\is,  of 
the  department  of  mathematics  and  the  Boys'  J^yee- 
um ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Sherrill,  whose  services  were  most 
helpful  and  valuable,  and  witlial  faithfully  rendered, 
and  whoso  influence  upon  the  advanced  students 
was  most  salutary ;  Miss  Amanda  Davis,  who  lias 
charge  of  the  girls'  departineut  in  the  Institution, 
Mrs.  Camphor  the  Home,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen 
the  printing  department ;  and  the  president,  who  lias 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  and  deliv- 
ered a  series  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice  of  morality  and  other  subjects  during  the  year — 
have  honestly  and  faithfully  contributed  their  full 
share  to  the  institution,  and  we  believe  bare  done 
their  very  best  toward  making  the  work  a  success. 
The  printing  department,  under  the  superintendency 
of  Mr.  F.  M.  Allen,  has  done  good  work,  both  in  im- 
parting instruction  to  the  students  in  this  depart- 
ment and  in  the  execution  of  first-class  workman- 
ship. 

The  Cape  Palmas  Seminary,  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  Professor  Brewer,  assisted  by  Mrs.  R.  T.  Gil- 
son,  has  an  enrollment  of  71,  and  among  these  are  14 
natives. 

Saint  Paul  River  Industrial  School,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  McGill,  is  making  excellent 
headway.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  is  23,  and  the 
home  is  well  cared  for.  Mr.  McGill  has  been  busy 
and  active  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
school.  A  large  carpenter  and  woodworking  shop, 
seventy-five  feet  long  and  a  good  blacksmith  shop  are 
being  erected.  Bishop  Hartzell  has  sent  out  a  large 
quantity  of  tools  and  equipments,  and  the  purpose 
is  to  make  this  a  school  of  great  practical  value. 

There  are  29  primary  Church  Schools  in  successfal 
operation  in  different  parts  of  the  Conference,  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  1,14(1  pupils.  A  very  interest- 
ing fact  is  that  of  these  346  are  from  native  tribes. 

CJreat  interest  centers  in  the  work  in  the  Madeira 
Islands,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  many  years  of 
faithful  service  by  Rev.  William  G.  Smart,  and  those 
who  have  been  associated  with  him.  These  islandfi, 
are  situated  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  continent, 
and  for  four  hundretl  years  have  Ijeen  under  the  dom- 
ination of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  Portuguese  white  people,  with  a  colony  oi 
[jcrhaps  10()  Europeans,  mostly  English,  engaged  in 
trade.  The  city  of  Funchal,  the  capital,  contains 
5<),(KK)  inhabitants,  and  the  islands  120,000.  A  mis- 
sion property  has  been  reute<lin  the  city,  and  in  tlie 
bcautilul  mountains  fourteen  miles  away  a  remarka- 
bly interestini;  and  growing  mission  has  been  estab- 
lished. Bishop  Hartzell  has  made  Funchal  his  epis- 
I'opal  residence  in  so  far  as  he  can  have  one  in  his 
widely  sc[)arated  lields  of  work.  A  day  school  and 
a  night  school  are  maintained,  also  regular  preaching 
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aetrlcM,  a  Snodar  school,  and  a  number  of  Bible 
readers.  A  good  property  bas  been  secured,  and  tbe 
miastOD  aeemi  likely  to  be  permaDently  succEi«sful. 
A  mlMlOQ  bas  been  commeactid  In  the  Cape  '\'erde 
Islands  amons  the  PortugueBe  and  It  Is  eipeetcd 
that  here  will  be  raised  up  missionaries  tor  Angola, 
Brazil,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Rev.  George  B. 
Nlnd  and  wife  sailed  from  the  United  States  in  De- 
cember, 1900,  to  enter  upon  misslou  work  at  Brara, 
Capo  Verde  Islands. 


West  Oentral  Africa  Hisdon. 

Thb  Cot)go  Mission  Conference  embraced  all  the 

work  to  Afrlea  south  of  the  Equator.    The  General 

Conference  of   1000  divided   the   CoDference   and 


The  mlssiouarles  lu  Angola  are  Rev.  B.  J.  Mead 
and  wife,  Rer.  Kobert  Shields  and  wife,  Rf  v.  Thoma* 
Waite,  Rev.  S.  E.  Brewster,  Mr.  William  8.  Miller. 

The  misslonarica  on  (urlougb  In  the  L'nUed  Slates 
are  Rev.  Amos  E.  Wllbey  and  wife,  Rev.  H.  C. 
Willie)-,  Rev.  William  P.  Dodson  and  wife,  Rev.  C, 
W.  Gordon,  Mrs.  Marj-  B.  Shuell,  Miss  Susan  Col- 
lins, Mrs.  Tliomas  Watie.  Some  of  ibesc  are  to  re- 
turn to  Angola  (his  month. 

Presiding  Elder  W.  P.  Dodson,  now  in  the  Vuiled 
States,  makes  the  following  report  of  the  dItTerent 
Etatlona : 

Loaiida.  The  properly  here  overlooking  the  city 
and  harbor  is  perhaps  the  most  healthful  location  In 
thecliy,  and  is  valued  at  M.BOO.  The  building  is  a 
well-lighted  iron-covered  structure  Imported  froni 


changed  the  name  as  there  are  now  no  missions  on 
the  Congo  or  in  the  Congo  Free  Stale,  and  tlie  mis- 
sions are  all  In  Angola.  The  miaslon  force  In  tbe  Held 
are  located  at  the  three  stalloiis  of  (lutljongoa,  Ma- 
hinge,  and  Quessua:  three  others,  l.oandii,  Dondo, 
and  Pungo  Andongo,  being  In  the  careof  nallvc  ad- 
Iti-runtB,  but  closed  as  to  regular  misslnnan'  work, 
while  the  seventh  statitm,  Toniba,  newly  opened  in 
tlie  .\mbacca  country.  Is  being  manned  by  nallre 

The  statistics  reported  to  the  Conference  of  169S 
were  about  the  same  as  those  rcpri'senting  llic  work 
In  1900.  They  showed  27  full  members,  10  probation- 
ers, S  Sunday  schools  willi  TO  scholars,  5  churcbe!), 
Ti  iiarsonages.    Tbe  mission  property  was  valued  al 

n^40o. 


England,  and   placed   orcr  a  One  basement  con- 
structed oC  stone  and  cemelil.   ll  now  needs  repairs. 
TItcre  has  been  several  limes  established  here  a 
boarding  and   day  bcIioo!,   Sabbath  and  weelnlay 


hen  hel< 


uud  tl 


t  tm'xl- 


s  ihc 


place  was  given  up  li 

charge,  and  il  Is  imw  closed,  a 

be  reopened  cscepl  with  tin-  di'lcrm  I  nation  that  it  is 

never  again  I'l  be  n-llnqulshoil  liy  apimlnli'cs  until 

there  can  be  made  nrrangement  for  Busialnlng  and 


Ijcgun. 


This  t- 
hc  Counzu,  Is  one  liundriMl  aii.l  forty  miles 

he  province  of  Angola,  but  a  very  hot  place 
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once  hud  here  a  lar(^  school  and  popular  following, 
which  flourished  for  a  short  while,  kept  up  at  a 
great  cost  of  vitality,  and  even  of  life,  which  was 
followed  by  long  reaction,  and  paralyzed  by  the  par- 
tial support  of  men  and  means  which  fell  to  our  lot. 

We  have  retained  here  what  is  conceded  to  be  the 
finest  site  in  this  very  busy  town,  facing  on  the 
river,  affording  an  unusually  beautiful  view.  The 
house  is  in  bad  condition,  and  should  be  torn  down 
and  replaced  by  an  airy  two-story  building,  and 
here  again  labor  can  be  resumed  and  sustained  by 
missionary  residents  during  at  least  the  less  severe 
season. 

Qnihougoa.    Benjamin  Barrett  Station,  sixty  miles 


QueKsuii.  This  mountain  home,  about  six  miles  in 
a  northerly  direction  from  Malange,  contains  the 
girls*  school,  which  I  left  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
the  place  fast  increasing  in  influence  with  the  sur- 
rounding people,  independent  of  its  internal  work. 
Its  chief  worker,  however,  was  greatly  in  need  of  a 
change,  so  that  the  school  with  all  its  responsibili- 
ties was  soon  to  rest  upon  new  workers,  one  only 
just  arrived,  and  one  to  come,  sent  out  by  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

The  situation  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  as  healthful  a 
station  as  any  we  have  in  Angola.  Its  valuation  is 
^1,100,  but  the  building  greatly  needs  enlargement 
and  repairs,  and,  in  fact,  should  then  be  used  for 


inland  from  Dondo,  was  established  in  1891,  and  :  other  purposes,  and  a  new  house  built  for  the  giils* 

school  and  orphanage,  better  suited  to  the  purpose. 
*  Toniba.    Situated  about  flfty  miles  northeast  of 
Pungo  Andongo,  this  new  station  was  opened  by 


contains  one  thousand  acres  of  land  with  a  good 
title.  There  are  seven  buildings  here,  including  a 
central  one  of  two  stories  with  a  veranda  surround- 
ing it.'  The:^e  buildings  are  made  substantially,  and 
covered  with  either  corrugated  iron  or  Marseilles 
tiles.  They  are  valued  at  ;?5,000.  The  day  school, 
sewing  school,  and  mechanical  department  have  been 
continued  in  running  order,  and  the  Sabbath  serv- 
ices attended  to  the  overflowing  of  the  little  chapel. 
I  baptized  three  boys  of  the  mechanical  school,  and 
others  have  joined  the  church  since  I  left,  and  the 
possibilities  hero  are  only  limited  by  the  equipment 
and  devotion  of  the  workers. 

Pungo  Andougo,  This  station  is  fifteen  miles  be- 
yond Quihongoa,  and,  like  Loanda  and  Dondo,  has 
been  subject  to  many  vicissitudes,  and  for  the 
same  reasons — "  the  laborers  are  few."  The  prop- 
erty has  cost  more  than  it  is  worth,  being  an  exam- 
ple of  oft-repeated  repairs  on  an  old  property,  im- 
proved, but  still  unsatisfactory.  It  is  valued  at 
13,000. 

This  has  recently  been  the  residence  of  the  pre- 
siding elder,  and  Sabbath  and  week-day  services 
have  been  kept  up  here,  but  there  was  only  a  nomi- 
nal following  for  some  time,  so  necessarily  discon- 
nected had  many  previous  efforts  been,  although 


the  presiding  elder  in  1^99  shortly  before  taking  his 
furlough,  and  is  manned  by  native  workers  who. 
despite  the  great  wickedness  of  the  place,  set  tlie 
daily  example  of  a  Christian  home,  having  day 
school  and  Sabbath  services.  I  succeeded  before 
I  loft  in  influencing  the  head  man  of  the  place  to 
abolish  working  in  the  fields  on  the  Sabbath,  that 
same  heathen  man  and  others  contributing  a  garden 
of  matured  mandioco  and  other  things  toward  the 
sustenance  of  the  native  teachers,  besides  affording 
them  and  their  families  temporary  residence,  mean- 
while assisting  them  to  build,  thus  furnishing  an 
encouraging  beginning  in  what  the  Church  regards 
as  self-support. 


East  Oentral  Africa  IfissioiL 

The  East  Central  Africa  Mission  Conference 
comprises  two  districts.  The  Inhambane  District 
includes  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  Mashonaland 
District  is  in  British  Africa  in  what  is  known  as 
Rhodesia. 

The  missionaries  are  Rev.  W.  H.  Ehnes  and  wife^ 


,  ,       ,  ,        ,  ,      .        ,.   ,    Rev.  James  L.  De  Witt  and  wife.  Rev.  E.  H.  Greeley 

much  good  has  been  done  here,  some  having  died    ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^,  ^^^,   ^   Wodehouse  and  wife  in  Rho- 

desia  ;  Rev.  E.  II.  Richards  and  wife  in  Inhambane. 


in  faith,  leaving  a  good  testimony. 

The  native  helper,  discouraged  at  the  prospect  of 
being  left  alone  with  his  large  family  to  support,  re- 
tinnl  just  previous  to  the  furlough  of  the  presiding 
elder. 

MaUtnijt'.  Situated  sixty  miles  beyond  Pungo 
Andrmt^o,  this  station  has  been  the  scene  of  labors 


Inuambane  District. 

Inhambane  is  one  of  the  oldest  points  of  the  East 
African  Coast,  and  for  centuries  was  the  headquar- 
ters for  slavery.  Tho  town,  made  up  of  several  hun- 
dred Portuguese  and  a  few  Dutch,   English,  and 


and  usefulness,  many  haWng  gone  from  here  to  :  other  traders,  and  many  natives,  is  located  on  a  beau- 


parudist?,  and  others  to  lives  of  usefulness  outside 
the  pale  of  the  Mission. 

The  property  is  valued  at  $2,500.  It  cost  much 
more  than  that,  but  the  buildings  have  served  their 
day  and  are  in  some  cases  going  to  rum,  having  the 
heavy  and  destructive  grass  covering.  They  are 
now*undergoing  reconstruction,  and  the  place  is  be- 
ing divided  into  departments  with  a  view  to  order 
and  a  forward  movement,  which  involves  the  l)uil(l- 
ing  of  a  chapel,  new  residenc^e  for  missionaries, 
printing  establi.*«hment,  and  mechanical  department, 
two  of  which  I  outlined  and  commenced  VK'fore  leav- 
ing the  field.  S<;hool  and  ^*al)bath  services  have  been 
continued  here,  though  under  great  disadvantages. 


tiful  bay  with  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  inland 
coast.  Our  chief  mission  station  is  situated  on  this 
bay  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  in  a  healthful 
location.  Dr.  Richards  and  his  native  assistant, 
Muti,  have  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Tonga  dialect,  and  also  a  handbook  of  hymns,  Scrip- 
tures, etc.,  in  the  same  language,  ami  have  now 
completed  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Sheetswa  dialect.  Bishop  Hartzell  has  sent  out 
a  printing  press,  so  that  in  a  short  time  there  will  l)e 
printed  on  the  ground  Christian  literature  in  both 
these  tlialects. 

There  are  three  principal  stations  in  the  Inhambane 
District,  and  an  efficient  corps  of  native  workers  has 
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been dereloped,  Oneot  tbemostlntereitliiKphucs 
of  the  work  Is  tbftt  belDx  done  b;  tbese  converts  from 

heathGDiflm.  A  native  teacher  with  bis  wile,  OD  a 
salary  of  a  few  dollan  A  moutb,  will  establish  blm- 
«elf  ia  a  town  and  wILh  tbe  assistance  of  the  natives 
build  a  house  out  of  native  materials,  and  here  will 
be  parsonage,  church,  and  achoolhonse,  abundantly 
good  enoogh  tor  Ibe  people,  where  tbe  Gospel  is 
taaght,  where  Christ's  work  (toes  forward.  Atnons 
the  SheeiewBB  are  100  converts  who  can  read  and  are 
waiting  for  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
their  own  tontnie.  The  outlook  for  this  worktamoet 
favorable.  On  the  Inhambane  District  are  40  mem- 
bers and  119  probatiouors. 

MxSBOHALum  DlStRlCT. 

Two  hundred  and  Oftf  miles  north  of  iDhambane 


and  which  receives  sopplemental  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment. This  school  has  been  In  session  for  two 
years  under  the  prlnclpaUhlp  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Ehnes. 
The  aid  of  tbe  government  amounts  to  about  fl,600  a 
year,  and  Ibe  tuition  from  tbe  pupUii  abont  1600 
mote.  Two  teacbers  are  employed.  With  the  rent 
of  the  building,  its  equipment  of  (arnitnre,  etc.,  the 
school  has  been  and  wilt  coutlaae  to  be  self-SDpport- 
Ing.  A  prayer  meeting  and  Sunday  services  have 
been  maintained  most  of  the  time.  This  develop- 
ment of  the  work  amoug  European  white  people 
who  represent  the  wealth  and  governmental  and 
business  interests  of  tbe  country  Is  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  their  cooperation  In  the  larger  work  to  be 
carried  on  among  the  natives  Is  assured. 

Old  Umtali  Industrial  Mission  lies  ten  miles  from 
New  Umlaii,  across  a  pass  eight  buQdred  and  fifty  feet 
bigh.  In  another  series  of  beautiful  mountainous  val- 
leys. Tbe  Cburch  bas  long  been  praying  that  Africa 


way.  .^t  a  dietance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-flve 
miles  New  Umtali  is  reached,  and  two  hnndred  miles 
farther  Salisbury,  the  capita!  of  Rhodesia.  From  this 
point  three  hundrad  miles  more  are  being  built  to 
Buiuwayo,  which  Is  already  connected  by  rail  with 
Cape  Town,  twelve  hundred  miles  south. 

New  Umtali  llei  two  hundred  and  twenty-flve 
miles  from  the  coast.  In  a  mountain  plateau  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  mountains.  It  has  a  population  of  abont 
six  hnndred.  It  is  In  the  midst  of  mining  and 
oKrlcultund  regions,  and  wilt  tie  a  permanent  town 
of  Importance  In  that  section  ot  Africa.  Its  pnpn- 
latioD  Is  cosmopolitan,  but  chiefly  Enalish.  Here 
the  government  gave  to  the  bishop  In  1S0T  ten  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  lots  for  school  aud  church 
purposes,  and  cooperated  with  him  In  the  entabtlsli- 
mcnt  ol  what  is  known  in  the  English  colonies  as  a 
"  voluntary  public  school  "—that  Is.  a  school  under 
the  entire  direction  o(  a  recognised  religious  body, 


might  beopened,  and  how  wonderfully  that  prayerls 
being  answered  not  only  to  other  mlssionarj'  organ!- 
aatlouB  of  Europe  and  America,  but  also  recently  to 
the  HethodlBt  EpUcopal  Cburch!  In  18HT  Blsbop 
flarltetl  visited  this  region  in  Mashonaland,  and  as  a 
resuitotthat  visit  and  ot  subsequent  visits.aDd  of  cor- 
respondence in  London  and  Africa  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  the 
Church  received  throngh  liim  a  donation  ot  13,000 
acres  ot  land  and  10  bultdings  which  cost  the 
company  over  tl0U,U00.  The  location  is  beauti- 
ful and  bealthfut.  Two  rivers  run  through  tbe  vast 
estate.  Tbe  buildings  are  of  brick,  with  corrugateil 
Iron  roofs  and  verandas.  The  language  is  being 
mastered  aa  rapidly  as  possible,  a  native  school 
tauiiht,  and  public  services  held  weekly.  Here  la 
the  beginning  of  a  great  Industrial  mission,  and  It  is 
the  purpow  to  make  tills  a  place  where  natires  can 
be  Inctnlrted  and  prepared  to  go  out  and  become 
leaders  and  teachers  auiong  the  oatlves  beyond. 


EuropCt 

D.yfiag  £piKi:^tal  SuperoMiOH , 
I'JcA,  .SifilarlaHd. 

METHODIST  mission  work  in  Eiiropo  was 
commeucuil  ia  Gcrmiuiy  In  1S4U  by  a 
OormuD  preauher who  was boin  iii Oftuiaiiy, 
con\'ertcd  in  the  United  States,  and  ujir- 
neatly  desired  tlie  converaiou  of  frieudi*  ami 
countrymen  in  his  native  land.  Rev.  Liid- 
wig  H,  Jueoiiy  aiTived  in  Brcmen  November 
7,  l«4!t,  uuil  conuncnced  tho  mission  wliioli 
h)Ls  filnee  dev('lo|>ed  into  the  three  Confer- 
ences of  Nc)rth  Germany,  South  Oermuny, 
and  Switzerland. 


The  Bulgaria  Mission  was  commeaced  in 
1857  by  Kev.  Wesley  Prettynian,  XT.D.,  and 
Bev.  All)ert  L.  Long. 

Tlie  Italy  Mission  was  commenced  by  Rev. 
Leroy  M.  Vernon,  D.D.,  who  arrived  in 
Oeuoa  in  August,  1472. 

The  Finland  Mission  was  commenced  by 
local  preachers  fi-oni  Sweden.  A  preacher 
was  sent  from  the  Sweden  Clonference  Id  I»83, 
who  organized  societies  in  three  places. 


Horth  Oennany  OonlBTeDO& 
i  North  (iernian  CoDfereaco  Includex  all  that 
)t  (lurinuiiip  Dorth  of  a  line  ruimlDK  from  tbe 
vn-nt   lo   tbe   soullirast    between   tlie    Rhine 


The  Norway  Mission  was  commenced  by 
Bev.  O.  P.  Petersen,  a  Norwegian,  who  was 
eonverted  in  New  York  city  and  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  his  native  land,  arriving  in 
Norway  in  IXiCembcr,  l»B3. 

The  SwoilcD  Mission  was  commenced  by 
J.  P.  Larsson,  a  Swede,  who  was  converted 
in  New  York  eity  an<l  wont  back  to  Sweden 
in  1853  to  preach  to  his  friends.  The  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  September,  18M,  mode 
an  appropriation  toward  his  support. 

The  Switrerland  Mission  wiis  lM?Kun  by 
two  preachers  of  the  Germany  Confci-cnce 
in  185G. 

The  Denmark  Mission  was  commenced  by 
Eev.  C.  Willenip,  a  Dane,  who  hail  been 
preaching  in  Norway,  and  was  sent  from 
there  to  Denmark  in  1HS7. 


provlnocB  and  Westphalia,  and  [rom  the  aonthem 
point  ol  WestplialiB  tu  the  Dorthuni  part  ot  BaTaiia ; 
thtnue  by  tho  nortli  and  nortbeast  boDDdaiT  o( 
DuvarlH,  between  Bavarlu  on  one  aide  and  tbe  Ta- 
riliReD  Slates  and  tbe  kingdnm  of  Saion;  on  the 
otlii^r,  HO  Hs  to  Include  the  Berlin  and  Bremen  Dis- 
tricts ns  they  eilatefl  In  1899 :  also  iDclndtng  the  dr- 
cullB  ot  Kasselt  and  Warliurs. 


The  Isst  session  o(  tlie  North  Genoanj  O 
was  h«li1  111  Rrpmen.  Uermany,  couimeacliiB  July  11. 
1900,  Blslmp  V'liieent  piv^lilinf;. 

WilhHni  Mi^yer,  F.  H.  Otici  Melle,  and  Jobann  G.  Bit- 
ter wi-re  reeelvfil  on  trial.  Bi<rnhard  Schubert  was  re- 
eelvcil  tiitii  full  mi-mberobip.  Paiitx  Jacob  was  located 
at  bis  own  TPi|iH^t.  Eni't  Pucklltisch  mad  Fma 
Ktiinner  werp  rrporlH)  as  siipeTaLiiiiiatcd. 

ThP  stntlstien  oI  Ibe  Nnrlb  Oermany  Conference  n- 
porti-d  n.KiS  nv-mbers,  a  RRiii  ol  a;? ;  IMt  probationers,  ■ 
luiln  ol  l.W:  iia  Sniiday  schools;  s,!Xil  Sunday  ichool 
FWholar^,  a  Insa  of  i«e. 
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The  preachers  were  stationed  as  follows : 

Berlin  District.— Karl  SchelU  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Grossgdrschen  Strasse  36,  Berlin,  Germany.)  Berlin : 
First  Church,  H.  P.  Wenzel;  Second  Church,  Stephan 
von  Bohr :  Third  Church,  Karl  Schaarschmidt.  Bres- 
lau,  Bernhard  Kelp.  Danzig,  Richard  Ramdohr. 
Elbing,  A.  C.  W.  Meyer.  Gloficati,  M.  G.  Kramer. 
Gorlitz,  F.  J.  Kolb.  Graudenz,  J.  W.  B.  Haake. 
KolberK,  E.  A.  Grotz.  Kunigsberg,  Heinrich  Ramke. 
Koslin-Stolp-Belgard,  P.  M.  Dietze.  Kottbua-Guben, 
Bernhard  Schubert.  Liegnitz-Jauer,  J.  M,  O.  Gniech. 
Magdeburg,  Heinrich  Eberle.  Neu  Ruppin,  11.  E. 
Schmeiser.  Stettin,  Oskar  Kohler.  Vienna  (Austria): 
First  Church,*  H.  R.  Moller,  Franz  Ilavranek ;  Sec- 
ond Church,  J.  A.  W.  Rasmnssen. 

Bremen  District.— Dietrich  Rohr,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Tannen  Strasse  24,  Bremen,  Germany.)  Aurich, 
Ernst  Schiitte.  Bielefeld,  Ilans  M&der.  Bremen, 
Philipp  Lutz.  Bremerhaven-Cuxhaven,  Franz  Jacob. 
Delmenhorst  -  Neerstedt,  Dietrich  Bargman.  Dor- 
nam-Esens,  Johannes  Eden.  Edewecht-Westerstede, 
A.  W.  Brand.  Flensburg,  H.  J.  R.  Willingh6fer. 
Hamburg:  First  Church,  Jacob  Neuhart;  Second 
Church,  C.  W.  Matthies.  Hanover,  Johann  Staiger. 
Kiel,  Paul  Pritzlaff.  Leer-Rhauderfehn,  Friedrich 
Ellers.  Neu  Schoo,  J.  G.  Bitter.  Odenburg-Brake, 
J.  H.  Barklage,  Osnabruck-Metten,  A.  L.  Schwing. 
Vegesack,  Ernst  Schmidt.  Wilhelmshaven,  Bern- 
hard  Schrdder.  P.  G.  Junker,  Director  of  Martin 
Mission  Institute.  C.  H.  Burkhardt,  Director  of 
Book  Concern.  Leonhard  Weiss,  Inspector  of  Be- 
thanien-Verein. 

Leipzig  District. — Gustav  Hempel,  P.  E.  iP.  O., 
Kdrnerplatz  8,  Leipzig,  Saxony.)  Annaberg,  Oskar 
Lindner.  Cassel-Gottingen,  Wilhelm  Schtitz.  Chem- 
nitz, H.  W.  Meyer.  Dresden,  F.  H.  O.  Melle.  Elben- 
stock,  F.  R.  Pritsch.  Gera  and  Zeitz,  J.  C.  Bendixen. 
Grciz,  E.  C.  Anner.  Halle,  J.  F.  WlesenaVir.  Lan- 
genwetzcndorf,  F.  W.  Schaller.  Leipzig,  J.  F.  von 
Minden.  Plauen-Falkenstein,  Engelbert  Wunder- 
lifh.  Reichenbach,  Friedrich  Kessler.  Saalfeld, 
Hermann  Zeuner.  Schleiz-Remptendorf,  Arthur 
Voigt.  Schneeberg,  August  Prauto.  Schwarzen- 
berg.  Hennann  Bottger.  Werdau,  Johann  Hilpsrt. 
Wilkaa,  Ferdinand  Schmidt.  Zschopau-Dittersdorf, 
August  Hilner.    Zwickau,  R.  R.  Neupert. 


The  presiding  elders  report  as  follows : 
Berlin  District.— Karl  Schell,  presiding  elder. 
In  this  district  wo  have  our  work  mostly  in  towns. 
We  have,  therefore,  specially  to  regard  the  social  life, 
the  work  of  the  state  churches,  and  the  high  cost  of 
the  work  in  larger  towns. 

With  the  one  exception  of  our  work  in  Hungary 
we  had  no  persecution  anywhere,  although  the  state 
clergy  tried  their  t)e8t  to  hinder  our  work  at  Lieg- 
nltz,  Stolpmunde,  and  Guben.  Brother  Schaar- 
schmidt, In  Berlin,  Third  Church,  has  begun  to  work 
among  the  unemployed,  to  whom  he  gave  bodily 
food  and  the  Gospel  In  his  church.  We  have  begun 
•work  at  Elbing,  where  we  now  have  a  society  of  20 

*  The  work  in  Himgary  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
jMistor  of  First  Church,  In  Vienna. 


members;  we  have  also  begun  at  Guben.  At  Ko* 
nigsberg  we  have  3  important  stations,  requiring 
more  than  the  whole  strength  of  one  man.  Llegnitz- 
Jauer,  a  church  of  two  years'  existence,  has  154 
members.  At  Koslin  we  rented  a  very  fine  hall  for 
ten  years  under  favorable  circumstances.  In  Stolp- 
munde there  Is  a  new  work  with  good  prospects. 
Berlin,  Fourth  Church,  has  now  a  large,  suitable  hall 
for  2,100  marks  rent  per  annum.  Berlin,  Second 
Church,  has  rented  the  Friedenskapelle  for  1,000 
marks  yearly. 

In  Vienna  the  Quarterly  Conference  proposed  to 
divide  the  church.  But  there  must  be  here,  on  ac- 
count of  the  special  legal  circumstances  of  Austria, 
a  central  committee,  consisting  of  delegates  of  the 
different  Quarterly  Conferences,  by  which  every- 
thing bringing  our  work  in  contact  with  the  author- 
ities must  be  regulated.  By  the  special  gift  of  4,000 
marks,  which  her  excellency  Baroness  Langenaa 
spends  for  the  work  in  Austria  annually,  this  work  is 
nearly  self-supporting.  In  Hungary  we  have  >vorked 
under  many  diflBcUlties.  The  state  clergy  tried  their 
utmost  to  bring  the  force  of  local  police  against  our 
preacher  and  his  people.  More  than  once  they  tried 
to  take  him  prisoner,  and  our  few  but  faithful  mem- 
bers were  fined  90  crowns  for  having  met  for  prayer 
and  Bible  reading.  Nevertheless  the  work  grows, 
and  we  hope  to  overcome  our'difficulties  with  God's 
help.  There  is  a  hunger  for  the  word  of  the  Lord  in 
Hungary  that  is  most  remarkable. 

Bremen  District.— Dietrich  Rorr,  presiding  elder. 
We  had  no  great  revivals,  but  there  were  conversions 
in  nearly  every  circuit.  But  if  is  a  pity  that,  espe- 
cially in  Ostfriesland,  only  a  few  of  the  converted 
joined  our  church.  Aurich  has  better  congregationa 
than  in  former  years.  Bielefeld  is  in  a  very  bad 
financial  condition,  although  the  little  church  did  its 
utmost.  Bremen  rejoices  to  have  the  **  Jubilee  Con- 
ference," but  it  is  humiliating  that  it  cannot  report 
one  conversion,  and  that  the  membership  shows  a 
decrease  of  8.  The  congregations  are  good,  and  300 
children  frequent  our  Sunday  schools  here.  Bremer* 
haven  had  a  very  prosperous  year.  Many  souls  were 
converted,  35  joined  the  church,  which  shows  an  in- 
crease of  28.  Cuxhaven  has  now  a  little  society  of 
10  good  and  solid  members.  Delmenhorst  received 
15  on  trial,  but  the  increase  is  only  L  There  is  a 
good  Epworth  League  here.  Dornum  lost  18  mem- 
bers, who  removed  to  America  and  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  notwith- 
standing the  diligence  and  zeal  of  Brother  Eden, 
there  is  a  decrease  of  2.  Eidewecht,  with  Its  8 
preaching  places,  shows  an  increase  of  2.  There  is 
a  good  spirit  here  among  our  members,  and  dear 
souls  were  converted  during  the  year.  Flensburg 
had  a  good  year ;  23  were  received  on  trial.  A  tem 
perance  society  helps  much  in  building  up  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Hamburg,  First  Church,  received  17 
on  trial,  but  9  members  removed  to  other  places,  4 
retired,  and  so  there  is  only  an  increase  of  1.  A 
friend  of  our  Church  gave  2,000  marks  for  the  work. 
The  different  "  Vereine"  have  80  members.  Ham- 
burg, Second  Church,  has  come  out  of  many  diffi- 
culties with  an  increase  of  8.     The  sisters  of  the 
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Betbanien  Verein  are  a  great  help  here.  At  Shrens- 
barg  a  new  work  was  begun.  Hanover  suffered 
this  year  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  some  members, 
who  had  to  be  excluded,  but  on  the  whole  the  so- 
ciety is  diligent  and  very  liberal.  Kiel  lost  15  mem- 
bers, and  closed  the  year  with  a  heavy  deficit.  Leer, 
with  8  preaching  places,  where  we  have  a  good 
many  godly  families,  has  a  promising  future,  but 
tlie  strength  of  our  one  minister,  who  had  only  the 
assistance  of  a  very  unexperienced  young  man.  was 
insufficient  for  this  work,  and  closed  the  year  with  a 
decrease  of  12.  Neuschoo  has  a  decrease  of  5.  Old- 
enburg shows  a  membership  of  209.  The  work  is 
progressing.  By  the  donation  of  a  brother,  amount- 
ing to  4,000  marks,  there  is  hope  to  begin  new  work 
near  Wllhelmshaven.  At  Brake  a  chapel  was  bought. 
At  Osnabrnck  souls  were  converted  and  won  for  the 
Church.  The  congregations  are  good,  the  members 
very  diligent  in  distributing  our  Friedtnsgloche ;  in- 
crease, 8.  Vegesack  has  a  lively  little  church  of  45 
members  and  l^good  Sunday  schools. 

Wilhelmshaven  shows  a  good  spiritual  progress. 
The  whole  district  has  at  present  2,127  members ; 
increase,  25.  Tlic  income  amounts  to  48,448  marks ; 
increase,  1,200  marks.  In  the  Sunday  schools  are 
2,604  scholars. 

Leipzig  District.— Gustav  Hempel,  presiding 
elder.  In  this  district  516  were  received  on  trial  and 
214  as  full  members;  increase  of  membership,  106. 
Total  income,  92,067  marks ;  increase,  12,400  marks. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  district  will  be  self-support- 
ing in  four  or  five  years.  The  attacks  on  our  Sunday 
schools  of  last  year  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  220 
scholars,  so  that  we  have  now  65  schools,  with  3,258 
scholars.  Our  £p worth  League  has  1,220  young 
members,  and  1,057  **  church  children"  are  under  the 
special  religious  Instructions  of  our  ministers. 

Annaberg,  our  "  highest "  circuit  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  £rz-Gebirge,  with  seven  preaching 
places,  requires  the  whole  strength  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  man.  Thirty-seven  souls  joined  the  church, 
so  that  It  has  a  total  Increase  of  25.  Cassel  lias  an 
increase  of  10.  A  new  chapel  is  being  built.  Got- 
tingen,  a  station  of  Cassel,  is  not  In  a  prosperous 
state.  Chemnitz  has  good  congregations  in  its  fine, 
big  chapel.  Twenty  were  received  on  trial.  In  Dres- 
den we  gather  one  soul  after  the  other,  slowly  but 
surely.  The  little  congregation  Is  growing.  Thir- 
teen were  received  on  trial ;  total  increase,  6.  Gera- 
Zeitz  goes  onward.  Twenty-four  were  received  on 
trial ;  iucrease,  7.  At  Grcis  there  is  a  good,  strong 
church,  which  had  this  year  its  jubilee  of  25  years' 
existence.  Forty-three  joined  the  church.  Epworth 
League  has  140  members  ;  6  Sunday  schools  have 
393  scholars ;  increase  of  members,  17.  Ilalle  saw 
rich  blessings  and  success.  Tliere  are  special  diffi- 
culties here,  but  the  work  is  progressing ;  increase. 
3.  At  Langenwetzendorf  we  have  members  who 
were  converted  from  forty  to  forty-five  years  ago, 
and  they  arc  still  working  faithfully  for  their  Lord. 
Here  our  Sunday  schools  were  especially  attacked  by 
clergy  and  state  school.  Leipzig  had  a  good  year 
and  shows  an  increase  of  12.  Plauen,  with  Falken- 
etein,  has  a  good,  prosperous  work.    At  Falkenstein 


a  new  chapel  was  built.  At  Zwota,  on  the  Bohemian 
boundary,  a  new  station  was  occupied  ;  increase  of 
membership,  27.  Reichenbach  also  bad  success. 
The  spiritual  life  was  deepened.  Congregations  at 
Netzschkan  and  Mylan  are  growing.  Twenty-eight 
were  received  on  triat  It  always  requires  a  formal 
leave  of  the  state  Church  in  Saxony  before  any  per- 
I  son  can  be  received  on  trial  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
Saalfeld  and  Schlelz-Remptendorf  show  Increases  of 
8  and  2. 

At  Schneeberg  the  chapel  is  full ;  at  Aue  the  hall 
has  not  room  enough  ;  at  Zschorlan  and  Aiberman 
we  have  one  of  the  best  churches,  with  a  membership 
of  168.  Preacher  and  congregation  expect  conver- 
sions here  the  whole  year  through.  Ninety  persons 
joined  the  church,  and  the  circuit  has  now  560  mem- 
bers. Schwarzenberg,  with  9  out-stations  and  319 
members,  requires  more  than  one  man  to  do  the 
work.  Fifty-five  were  received  on  trial ;  total  In- 
crease, 82.  Werdau  is  in  good  condition.  The  total 
income  of  tills  church  shows  an  increase  of  3,418 
marks.  At  Wllkau  we  had  a  jubilee  year,  conver- 
sions on  every  station.  Forty-seven  joined  the 
church.  Sunday  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  state. 
We  have  here  one  Sunday  school  with  900  children, 
the  largest  in  our  Conference.  At  Zschopau-Ditters- 
dorf  30  souls  were  converted,  and  everywhere  there 
is  a  rich,  spiritual  life;  increase,  17.  Zwickau,  the 
mother  church  in  Saxony  saw  its  members  revived 
and  strengthened  by  a  special  holiness  convention. 
All  our  ministers  in  the  district  do  their  work  with 
fidelity  and  devotion. 


Sonth  Qermany  Oonfeienoa 

The  South  Germany  Conference  includes  all  of  the 
empire  of  Germany  not  included  in  the  North  Ger- 
many Conference. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  last  session  of  the  South  Germany  Conference 
was  held  in  Hellbronn,  Germany,  July  4-9,  1900, 
Bishop  Vincent  presiding. 

Ferdinand  Ileuhauser  and  Albert  Titus  were  re- 
ceived on  trial.  Ferdinand  Vogelmann  was  discon- 
tinued. Gottlieb  Rieker  was  admitted  into  full 
membership.  Gottfried  Surer  and  Karl  Urech  were 
transferred  to  the  Switzerland  Conference.  Jacob 
Conzelmann  had  died.  C.  G.  Dietrich,  Arnold  Sulz- 
berg,  J.  C.  Konig,  and  Matthaus  Class  were  reported 
as  superannuated. 

The  statistics  of  the  South  Germany  Conference 
reported  8,390  members,  a  gain  of  229 ;  1,519  proba- 
tioners, a  loss  of  81 ;  294  Sunday  schools,  a  gain  of 
7 ;  12,415  Sunday  school  scholars,  a  loss  of  38. 

The  preachers  were  stationed  as  follows  : 

Frankfi'rt  District.— Johannes  Walz,  P.  E. 
(P.O.,  Mannheim,  Germany.)  Darmstadt,  Gustav 
NotzoU.  Dillenberg,  Karl  Langner.  Elberfeld-Bar- 
men,  Karl  DOberelner.  Frankfurt:  First  Church, 
Friedrich  Rosch  ;  Second  Church,  Wilhelm  Kuder. 
Friedrichsdorf-Brombach,  Conrad  Wall.  Hanau, 
Georg  Bock.  I leidel berg-Si nsheim,  E.  A.  Schilling. 
Kaiscrlautern-Kusel,  August  Kunz.  Koln-Dussel- 
dorf,  Wilhelm  Ekert,  J.  F.  Schmelsser.    Kreusnoch- 
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Mandel,  8.  £.  Gebhardt.  Mannheim-LndwigBhafen, 
Adolf  Scharff.  Marbourg,  J.  A.  Berber.  Siegberg- 
BoDD,  to  be  supplied.  Siegen-Betsdorf,  Friedrich 
Br&ndle.  Simmern,  Ferdinand  Neubauser.  Wetz- 
lar-Giessen,  Karl  Wendt.  Weisbaden,  August 
Bamickel.  Richard  Wobith,  Professor  in  Martin  Mis- 
sion Institute.  P.  J.  Grunewald,  Editor  of  Evangd- 
ist. 

HEfLBRONN  District.— Jacob  Harle,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Heilbronn,  Germany.)  Ansbach,  Friedrich  Kaclc. 
Bayreuth,  G.  C.  Beutenmttller.  Beilstein,  Jacob  Die- 
ner.  Bietigheim,  to  be  supplied.  Furth-Erlangen, 
G.  H.  Dom.  Hall,  August  Wiesenauer.  Heilbronn- 
Frankenbach,  J.  F.  Riick,  Karl  Klein.  Hof,  Emil 
Rohner.  Kirchberg,  G.  W.  Hofmeister.  Marbach, 
Christian  Steinmetz.  NeuhiUten,  to  be  supplied. 
Nurnberg :  Maxthor  Church,  Adolf  Theiss ;  Paulns 
Church,  G.  F.  Ri\ck.  Oeringen,  Ludwig  Schnell. 
Ottmarsheim,  J.  H.  Funck.  Prevost,  August  Rllcker. 
Weinsberg,  Karl  Burkhardt.  Wurzburg-Schwein- 
furt,  Martin  Steck.  G.  J.  Ekert,  Inspector  of  Martha- 
Maria  Verein. 

Karlsruhe  District.— Johann  Renner,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  Karlsruhe,  Germany.)  Altensteig,  Jacob  Bar- 
^tholomai.  Bergzabern,  Paul  Huber.  Calw,  Chris- 
tian Schwarz.  Colmar,  Albert  Titus.  Freudenstadt, 
Christoph  Jeutter.  Heimsheim,  Christian  SOU.  Karls- 
ruhe, Theophile  Mann.  Knittlingen-Bauschlott,  Au- 
gust Gommel.  Lahr,  Christian  Raith.  Nagold,  Wil- 
helm  Steinbrenner.  Pforzheim,  Jacob  Kaufman. 
Pirmasens,  Heinrich  Rieker.  Speyer-Hockenheim, 
Wilhelm  Seiz.  Btrassburg,  A.  G-.  Bruns.  Vaihingen- 
Ennz,  Wilhelm  Kleinknecht.  Weissach,  Johann 
Spille.    Zweibrncken,  Wilhelm  Firl. 

Stuttgart  District.  —  Heinrich  Mann,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.  Cannstatt,  Germany.)  Augsburg,  Eduard 
Baumann.  Backnang,  Hermann  Schilpp.  Canstatt, 
G.  A.  Schneider.  Ebingen,  Martin  Reichert.  Ech- 
terdingen,  Simon  Bernlocher.  Herrenberg,  Ludwig 
Mann.  Ludwigsburg,  C.  F.  Bcutenm Ciller.  Mun- 
chen,  Karl  Konig.  Rudersberg,  K.  C.  G.  Jahnke. 
Schorndorf-Gmund,  Gottfried  Weller.  Sindelfingen, 
Georg  Rexroth.  Stuttgart,  Jacob  Urech.  Sulzbach, 
K.  C.  Weiss.  Ulm,  Ludwig  Lopple.  Waiblingcn, 
A.  F.  BOppIe.  Welzheim,  Karl  Ulrich,  Winnenden, 
Christian  Wiesenauer.  J.  J.  Sommer,  Chaplain  of 
Peter  Bohler  Church,  London.  Heinrich  Fell  man. 
Missionary  in  Raluana,  New  Pommern.  Gottlieb 
Rieker,  Missionary  in  Klein  Popo,  West  Africa. 


We  have  a  report  from  only  one  district,  which  is 
made  by  the  presiding  elder. 

Heilbronn  District.— Jacob  Harle,  presiding 
elder.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  last  Conference 
year  we  initiated  the  twentieth  century  celebration, 
and  at  the  same  time  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Methodism  in  Germany.  We  naturally 
expected  great  results  from  these  celebrations,  and 
held  special  meetings  at  various  places  on  the  dis- 
trict. Our  chief  aim  was  to  bring  about  a  deeper 
consecration  of  our  membership,  the  conversion  of 
souls,  and  the  raising  of  a  substantial  Twentieth 
Century  Thank  Offering.  Spiritually  these  meetings 
proved  to  be  rich  in  blessings ;  the  financial  results 


were  also  good,  but  did  not  come  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions. We  are  in  hopes,  however,  to  yet  reach  the 
mark  we  have  aimed  at.  We  have  collected  4,000 
marks.  This  amount,  though  much  smaller  than 
the  figure  we  tried  to  realize,  is  nevertheless  a 
large  sum  when  we  take  into  consideration  all  de- 
mands made  upon  our  membership. 

We  had  conversions  in  all  our  appointments— alto- 
gether 233.  For  this  renewed  proof  of  our  calling 
we  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord.  There  were  259 
added  to  the  Church  on  probation,  and  159  were 
taken  into  full  membership.  The  whole  member- 
ship of  the  district  is  now  2,257—62  more  than  last 
year.  From  four  to  five  thousand  souls  are  more  or 
less  directly  influenced  by  our  preaching  and  our 
labors.  In  our  Sunday  schools  we  have  224  teachers 
and  3,000  scholars.  This  part  of  our  work  has  been 
a  fruitful  one,  though  we  labor  under  manifold 
drawbacks  and  difficulties,  brought  about  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  state  churches  and  state 
schools. 

Our  total  contributions  amount  to  55,686  marks— 
9,586  marks  more  than  last  year. 

In  different  parts  of  the  district  Sunday  school 
conventions  were  held.  They  proved  to  be  not  only 
very  Instructive,  but  were  also  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion for  renewed  zeal  in-leading  the  young  hearts  to 
God. 

Among  the  18  circuits  are  7  which  are  very  feeble 
and  small  in  numbers.  Ansbach,  Bavaria,  has  38 
members ;  Bayreuth,  68,  formerly  Wesleyan  ;  Hof, 
51,  formerly  Wesleyan;  Furth-ErJangen,  64,  for- 
merly Wesieyan  ;  Wurzburg,  40,  formerly  Wesleyan 
(to  this  formerly  Wesleyan  Society  was  'added  our 
former  work  in  Schweinfurth) ;  Klrchberg,  Wurtem- 
berg,  77  members,  formerly  Wesleyan ;  Hall,  62 ; 
Beilstein,  192;  Bietigheim,  141;  Heilbronn,  439; 
Marbach,  212 ;  Neuhfttten,  150 ;  Nurnberg,  Bavaria, 
First  Church,  102;  Second  Church,  126,  formerly 
Wesleyan ;  Oehringen,  Wurtemberg,  88 ;  Ottmars- 
heim, 162;  Prevost,  151,  formerly  Wesleyan;  Weins- 
berg, 94. 

The  salaries  of  the  preachers  are  regulated  by  a 
so-called  salary  scale  ("Gehalts-Scala").  This  sys- 
tem is  not  perfect,  but  it  enables  us  to  send  strong 
men  to  weak  appointments.  And  these  smaller  ap- 
pointments furnish  work  enough  for  the  most  faith- 
ful laborers.  We  are  assisted  by  our  local  preach- 
ers, who  are  doing  good  work. 

Anyone  familiar  with  our  work  and  the  economi- 
cal conditions  of  our  people  will  be  convinced  that 
we  still  need  the  financial  assistance  of  our  dear 
mother  Church.  We  deem  the  raising  of  55,868 
marks,  or  24.07  marks  per  member,  a  very  credit- 
able performance. 

The  organic  union  of  the  Wesleyan  work  with  our 
own,  which  was  consummated  three  years  ago,  has 
proved  very  beneficial. 


Switzerland  Oonferenca 

The  Switzerland  Conference  includes  the  work  in 
Switzerland  and  those  portions  of  France  where  the 
German  language  is  spoken. 
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Annual  Meeting. 

The  last  session  of  the  Switzerland  Conference 
was  held  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  June  27  to  July  2, 
1900,  Bishop  Vincent  presiding. 

Emil  Zucher  was  received  on  trial.  Martin 
Buhrer  was  admitted  into  full  membership.  Au- 
gust Rodemeyer  hud  died.  E.  C.  Schmidt mann 
was  i>ermltted  to  withdraw  under  charges.  Ilein- 
rich  Bniiier  ami  Ulrich  Bosch  were  cxpelle<l. 
Ludwij?  Brandle  was  rcporte<l  us  supernumerary, 
lleinricli  Nuelscn,  Johannes  Schneebeli,  KaperGlat- 
tle,  and  Edmund  Diem  were  reportiKi  as  superan- 
nuaiiMl. 

Tiie  statistics  r)f  the  Switzerland  Conference  n^- 
porte<l  7,4:J<.>  momhers,  a  gain  of  IW :  990  probation- 
ers, a  loss  of  IS:  %S\  Sunday  .scliools,  a  j:ain  of  10; 
lS,."V(ir>  Sunday  schoc»l  scholars,  a  Kain  of  240. 

The  following  were  the  appointments  of  the 
preacliers : 

Bkune  Distkkt.— Gottfried  Bar,  P.  E.  (P.  O.. 
Berne,  Switzerland.)  Aarau-Zoflgen,  Fretlerick  De- 
peler,  Emil  Zucher.  Affoltern-Lucern,  Christian 
Knoll.  Basel ;  First  Church,  J.  U.  Wuhrmann ; 
Second  Church,  Jacob  Stnissler.  Berne,  Jacob 
SpOrri.  Biel,  Ileinrich  IIuIkt.  Geneva,  Karl 
Ilonegger.  llerzogenbuchsee,  Martin  Biihrer.  La 
Chaux  de  Fonds,  J.  A.  Ilertig.  Langnau,  two  to  be 
supplied.  Lausanne,  Karl  Thiele.  I.,<*nsburg,  Jacob 
Zolliker.  Li<»stal,  Albert  Lienhard.  Ly9»-(irenchen, 
Albert  Kage,  Fritz  Bangcrter.  Neuchatel,  J.  G. 
8p«»rri.  St.  Imier,  R  E.  (irob.  Sissach,  Bemhard 
Schroder.    Solothurn,  Ileinrich  Welti. 

WiNTEKTiiiK  District.— Leonard  Peter,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  Zurich  I,  Switzerland.)  Adllsweil,  Gottfricnl 
Rraus.  Biilach,  Hermann  Bosch.  Chur,  Frederick 
Oppliger,  L  Eshlicon,  Gottfried  Alder.  Frauenfeld, 
Frederick  Oppliger,  IL  llcrisau,  Johannes  Ilurle. 
Horgen,  E.  M.  Bauer.  Niederutzwyl,  H.  G.  Cklinga. 
Oerlikon,  to  be  supplied.  Kheineck,  Paul  Deppeler. 
SchafThauscn-Schleithcim,  Abraliain  Ix^rch.  St.  Gal- 
len,  R.  G.  Richner.  Stein  on  Rhein,  Jacob  Rohrer. 
Teufen,  Andreas  Rupanner.  Thai  well,  IL  A.  Gut. 
Turbenthal-Wald,  G.  A.  Marquardt,  Wilhelm  BoUier. 
Uster,  Jacob  Kleiner.  Wetzikon,  Adolf  Ilunziker. 
Winterthur,  Johannes  Wettstein. 

ZuKicii  District.— Eduard  Hug,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Zurich  IV,  Switzerland.)  Zurich  1,  Gottfried  Fn»i. 
Zurich  III,  Heinrich  Kienast.  Zurich  IV,  to  be 
supplied.  Ernst  Lienhard,  Director  of  Book  Con- 
cern. A.  J.  Bucher,  Professor  in  Martin  Mission 
Institute.  

The  presiding  elders  report  as  follows : 
Berne  District. — G.  Bur,  presiding  elder.    On 
the  Berne  District,  which  embrac»es  15  circuits  and  ^ 
85  preaching  places,  the  Lord  has  plenteously  bleswni 
the  work  of  the  pastors.    In  a  few  places  remarkable 
revivals  have  brought  new  life  Into  the  churches : ' 
others  are  still  waiting  for  a  gracious  rain  from 
above. 

A  longing  and  earnest  desire   after  a  full   and  ', 
entire  salvation  in  Christ  has  been  wakeil  up  both 
with  the  pastors  and  the  laity.    The  former  held 
special  gatherings  for  the  promotion  of  ixirsonal 


sanctiflcation  and  a  clearer  insight  into  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  proved  of  grreut  value. 

The  work  among  the  children  is  in  a  prospcroiiB 
condition.  We  have  on  this  district  54  Sunday 
schools,  with  SMS2  teachers  and  5,4:;j0  children.  Meet 
of  them  do  not  bi>long  to  members  of  our  church, 
and  thus  we  lose  ^hem  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  attend  the  catechism  given 
by  the  state  Church's  clergy.  However,  we  have 
the  joy  to  sei»  many  children  come  back  to  us  and 
join  <mr  church. 

On  the  territory  where  French  is  spoken  we  have 
but  little  intluence  on  the  children,  because  vcrj* 
few  of  them  know  German.  For  this  reason,  and 
chiefly  because  a  goiKl  proportion  of  the  young  men 
and  women  staying  hen*  are  only  (^  pastaui,  we  can- 
not bring  up  and  maintain  the  Fpworth  I^eague. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the 
particular  life  within  the  Church  (classes  and  prayer 
meetings)  is  in  a  healthful  state. 

Our  efflcacy  is  most  iieedtHl  and  successful  at  the 
industrial  centers  among  the  working  class.  But 
often  the  needed  halls  are  not  at  our  disposal ;  and 
by  that  we  arc  forcttl  to  build  chapels,  though  little 
means  come  from  our  i>eople,  who  live  on  small  in- 
comes.   Hence  tlie  great  debts  on  our  district. 

Last  year  104,548  francs  were  raised  for  benevo- 
lent purposes,  which  make  iht  member  the  noble 
sum  of  38  francs. 

There  is  one  thing  worth  taking  notice  of:  Many 
souls  whom  we  have  brought  to  Christ  and  won  for 
our  Church  leave  French  Switzerland  and  return  to 
their  homes  or  go  abroad,  where  there  is  i>erhap8 
no  Methodist  church.  And  so  we  do  real  mission 
work. 

St.  G ALLEN  District.— Eduard  Hug,  presiding 
elder.  At  the  Annual  Conference  last  June  our 
bishop,  J.  H.  Vincent,  now  residing  In  Zurich, 
made  important  changes  in  arranging  the  districts 
of  our  Conference.  As  we  had  not  pastors  to  supply 
all  places  I  received  an  appointment  to  Zurich  IV, 
and  also  the  charge  over  the  newly  formed  Zurich 
District,  which  consists  of  thrtHj  circuits  in  the  city  of 
Zurich.  Besides  this,  the  confidence  of  the  brethren 
made  me  an  editor  of  our  Sihireiter  EvnngHUi  aDd 
Schv^zfi-'Kimhrfreuml  for  another  term. 

Though  it  has  not  been  a  year  of  great  progress 
and  success,  we  can  say,  "Our  labor  in  the  Lord 
has  not  been  in  vam.  **  Many  precious  souls  were  con- 
verted, 123  joined  on  trial,  120  were  taken  into  full 
connection.  The  reasons  for  the  slight  decrease  in 
numbers  are  partly  because  of  a  closer  revision  of 
the  lists,  partly  in  more  members  departing  to  the 
other  districts,  and  in  more  deaths  than  in  former 
years. 

Our  Sunday  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  and  hope- 
ful state.  We  have  00  Sabbath  schools,  with  2S8 
teachers  and  helpers  and  3,023  scholars— 74  scholars 
more  than  the  year  before,  although  the  concurrence 
of  the  state  Church  is  more  obligatory  than  In  former 
times.  Some  circuits,  especially  Rheineck  and  Heri- 
sau,  have  a  most  lH?autiful  Sunday  school  work ; 
other  places  have  more  difficulties  on  account  of 
the  demands  of   the  state  Church  and  the  prej- 
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udices  at  the  population  agaiojt  our  work.  The 
teacliero  have  labored  talthlully  and  in  a.  pious 
spirit,  HDil  UoU  haa  blesaed  their  efforts.  Teuchera' 
-cnuTEuiioDs  were  held  In  Rhelueck  and  Oberhalku, 
rncoDraglriK  the  laborera  in  tlieir  good  work.  In 
Bible  and  Calechism  classes  the  pastors  teaeh  Wi 
■children,  T  more  than  last  year. 

All  principal  places  have  chapeU  and  balln  now, 
except  Scliloitheim,  in  llie  caoton  of  Sehafthauaen. 
Id  I  his  large  village  wa  expect  to  baild  a  small  cbapel 
in  tbe  near  future.  Some  circuits  imve  done  well  lu 
(laying  their  chapel  debts. 

The  liberaltly  of  our  members  has  bean  very  (treaL 
Tbe  whole  anm  collecled  on  the  district  tor  all  needs 
Is  60,296  francs  (9,3Tl>  francs  more  than  the  yew  bc- 
Jore),  or  42  [rancs  per  mem  bur— indeed  a  great  aum 
lor  our  poor  people.  This  sum  includes  H,33T 
(rancs  paid  to  Tweniltih  Century  Fund  up  to  May  31. 

Zl'Hua  District.  — L.  Peter,  presiding  elder, 
Tbe  proKresG  lias  not  been  very  rapid,  but  tbe 
Church  is  becoming  more  and  more  powerful  and 
of  a  great  lolluence  in  our  country.  Zurich  is  the 
center  of  Methodism  in  Swilzerlnud  and  Europe, 
«ud  nowhere  are  there  bo  many  members,  Sunday 
scholars,  and  friends  of  the  Church  us  in  Zurich. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  diuiDg  the  past  year  443 
■bave  joined  on  probation,  and  280  were  recolred  in 
full  membership,  a  net  increase  of  SO.  We  also  buye 
reason  to  (eel  very  Kmletul  to  the  Lord  for  the  flnan- 
slal  aid  given  ns.  Tlie  collections  for  tbe  past  year 
«re  I44,3,'i2  francs,  an  Increase  of  13,3:13  francs.  Our 
IIT  Sunday  schools,  with  9,4fiD  children,  have  done 
■  good  work.  A  large  number  of  Ihu  older  scholars 
■became  converted,  and  moat  of  (hem  will  be  mem- 
bers oC  Ibc  Church.  In  every  circuit  or  alatlon  the 
pastor  in  charge  gives  the  children  from  twelve  to 
■sixteen  years  of  age  lessons  in  religion  where  thoy 
tiave  to  study  Bible  history  and  the  large  catechism 
■of  Dr.  Nast.  When  the  preacher  bos  llnlshed  with 
the  inslniclloo  there  Is  held  an  eilra  Sunday  serv- 
ice for  tbe  children  and  an  examination  In  presence 
-of  the  congregation. 

We  possess  20  chapels  acd  4  parsonages,  In  value, 
with  fornlBhlugs,  »W,li)5  francs;  debts.  278,838 
frBQCB.  In  Buloch  and  Zurich,  IV,  we  built  sen* 
■chapels,  with  parsonages,  and  it  is  necessary  Ibat 
we  also  build  chapels  In  Wadansweil  and  Olaran ; 
places  arc  bought  and  paid  for.  Our  Bonk  Concern 
In  Zurich  has  been  enlarged,  and  we  have  cslab- 
llsbcd  a  printing  ofBce, 

The  deaconess  work  In  Zurich  grows  more  and 
more.  Wcha»olnonrbonie23»islers,  who  are  doing 
*fBcient  service,  1  tot  the  poor  sick  In  the  Chnrcb,  5 
for  the  "  Krippen,"  and  IT  for  everybody,  lu  our 
CoDlercDce  In  Switzerland  we  have  three  principal 
■slallons  for  tbe  deaconesses,  Lausanne,  Si.  (lallcn, 
and  Znrich,  with  SO  sisters.  In  both  of  the  Insl 
-places  WB  have  our  own  honsi's.    All  our  deacon 
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ANSl-iL   MeBTISO, 

The  last  session  of  the  Norway  Conference  waa 
held  in  Norway  August  1-0,  1900,  Bishop  \incenl 
presiding. 

Edvard  Sondberg  and  O.  M.  Svendsen  WCTa  re- 
ceived on  trial.  Soren  Sorcnsen  was  admitted  into 
full  menibersblp,  Peter  Riismussen,  Emtl  Nielsen, 
Jorgen  C.  Ii'crsen,  and  Sofns  C.  Sorcnaen  were 
tranaferred  In  the  Denmark  Mission,  a.  J.  Soren- 
sen  bad  died.  IIuOB  C.  Modsen  and  Christian  Fred- 
tlckscn  were  located  at  Ihcir  own  request.  O.  M. 
Lokke  was  reported  as  supernnmerary  and  Fctcr 
Olscn  as  EUperannualcd. 

The  Blfllislies  of  the  Norway  Conference  reported 
5,403  mcmbcrn,  a  gain  n(  04  ;  TiOO  probationers,  a  gain 
of  30;  .56  Sunday  schools,  a  Vim  of  2;  6,108  Sun- 
day Bchnol  Bchalars,  a  loss  uf  100. 

Tbe  following  were  the  appointments  of  the 
preachers ; 

Bekgbs  DistbicT-— Ole  Olacu,  P.  E.  (P.  O,,  Lan- 
gesund,  Norway),  Arendul,  Martlnius  Olseu.  Ber- 
gen :  First  Church,  Anton  Rynnlng ;  Second  Chnrch, 
Anders  Holverscn.  Brovik,  Christian  Andersen. 
Ekcrannd,  Erik  Oen-ik,  Flekefjord-Listcr,  to  be 
supplied.  Ilaogeeund,  C.  V.  Duckert.  KragcrO, 
Severen  KrislofTerson.  Kcistinnsand  (S),  Christian 
Torjusseu.  Larvik,  A.  F.  F.  Foss.  Porsgnind, 
Ananias  Gundersen.  Sandefjoril,  C.  P.  Kund.  Sklen, 
Bcmhnrd  Svendsen.  Slovangei^SandniiB,  Gustav 
Smedstad,    Vosa,  Edvard  Sandberg. 

KwsTiiNiA  DisTOiCT.— Anders  Olsen,  P.  E.  (P. 
0.,Melt»?rsgadel5,  Kristlanla.  Norway.)  Drammen, 
Gustav  Gulliksen.  Fredriksbald,  Johan  Thorklld- 
sen.  Fredrikstad,  Holge  Risiredt,  Hamar,  Lara 
Jensen.  nonefos-Hadilaud,  Johannea  Wiel.  Ilor- 
teii,  Ole  Krogsmd.  Kjolberg,  Jiillns  Holstod. 
Kongsberg.J, P, Thomis.  KrlBilania:  Fltthcburch, 
Jens  Johanneasen;  First  Church,  T.  B  Barratt; 
Fourth  Church,  Howard  Walle ;  Second  Church, 
Johannes  Olsen  ;  Third  Church,  Abraham  Ander- 
sen. Lillestrommen,  Joachim  Petersen.  Moss,  K. 
J.  Wohlslri-m.  Myscm.  A.  C.  Ocdegnard.  Odalcn, 
(o  be  supplied.  Sauggrinden.  P.  M  Thomfls.  Sarps- 
borg,  J.  P.  Lie.  Tlstedaleu.  O.  M.  Bveudsen.  TOns- 
berg.  Scvcd  llansson.  Gmll  llalvorsen,  editor  ot 
EnMiUg  T'lknilt  and  B-'riimnaeu  and  director  of 
theological  school.  ChristoRer  Larscn.  director  of  ' 
Book  Concern.  Bomt  Jorgensen,  Sunday  school 
agent.    T.  B.  Barrall,  director  of  deaconess  work. 

TaOMW  DlsTHicT.- 8.  3.  llaave,  1".  E.  (P.  O.. 
Tromso,  Norway.)  Bod—Sjonem,  L.  B.  Poulscn. 
llammerfest,  Bdren  Sorenaen.    Troms-j,  S.  8.  Haave. 

TuoNiiBJBM  DiSTiinT.— B.  G.  Rogncrud,  P.  E. 
(P,  O.,  Trondhiein,  Norway.)  AaleBund,0.  1.  Jo- 
hanuessen.  Krlstlansnnd  (N),  Rlkard  Jobannesseu. 
Levanger,  Niels  Jonasscn.    Trondbjem.  R.  G.  Rog- 

Kcv.  A.  Olsen,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Krlstlanla 
District,  reports  tor  the  Conference :  When  I  look 
over  Ihe  work  In  Norway  I  am  able  to  say,  with  a 
good  conscience,  that  the  Lord  has  l)cen  with  us  dur- 
ing the  year.  We  have  had  some  Increase  along  the 
whole  line.    It  has  been  said  before,  and  It  is  to  be 
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rFUMsbncd  *IUI,  that  oar  •treogib  and  iofliuDce 
are  ikiI  to  be  mcamrtd  bj  'be  bue  >uuinica.  Hetb- 
odlwD  bu  bcm  >  powertal  i^mcj-  id  promolltig  i«- 
ll«ia«iB  Ule  to  the  Hate  Cbarch  of  ihl«  coantrr-  To 
compete  witb  Mcthoiliim  ft  ban  been  forced 


Ctanrcb  Id  wbidi  tbej  were  bon.  Nerertbelra*  we 
go  forward  bj  tbe  belp  ol  God,  and  frow  etroDger 
u>d  more  effectlTe  ererr  rear. 

n'c  bare  bad  a  bleaied  year.    AIno«t  eTcrj-wbere 
KKila  bale  been  coDTcrted  to  God,  and  p 


the  MethodlMs  bave  beea  doiug.    ^andaj-  scbooli  j  DDion  hare  pieralled.     Tbe  SDndaj-  ■chuol  work. 
harebMii  taken  up,  prayer  mectloanareesUblisbeil,    oar  Lngoe  work,  and  tbe  deaconeee  work  are  going 
ctaM  iDeetlDg  to  aonie  torm,  (emperance  work,  aod  j  od,  and  accomplish  mncb  good. 
almoM  an  tbe  "  metbodi "  o(  tbe  lletbodiMa  ai«  ]    Oar  floaocial  i^emlana  hare  not  been  bo  T«y 


pracllceil  among  Ibe  Lutherana,  and  even  their 
ii-uuliuig an<i  prcacliiog are  moiliUed  largtly  by  that 
(if  itie  Methodist  Cliurch.  Socn  from  this  point  of 
vi<-w,  Mi'lljodlsm  bos  hml  a  blfsacd  Influence  here. 

TlimiRli  we  have  rfnson  to  be  very  thankful  to 
(*ih1  (or  (he  better  prevailing  views  and  religious  Ute 
wilhtii  till'  MtHi"  Chureh.  still  we  are  aware  that  ttils 
miikeaoiirlabormorcdlfllcuU,  parltcolarlyln  regard 
t'l  itcttiiig  our  converts  to  join  onr  Church,  seeing 
there  is  so  much  of  .MethodlMii  In  the  established 


easy  In  gathering  all  the  means  we  bave  been  need- 
ing. Our  people  an-  fur  the  moHt  part  poor;  our 
church  debts  are  id  many  plaees  heavy  ;  and  much 
ot  the  pastors'  llrno  and  strength  are  employed  In 
gathering  ihc  money  needed.  We  try  to  do  our  very 
best  Ici  go  forward  In  self-support,  and  dare  say  that 
our  churches  do  according  to  tlielr  ability,  but  still 
the  pastors  have  dlfnculty  in  cnllr«llng  theif  sitiall 
salaries,  seeing  there  are  so  many  other  matters  to 
to  be  taken  care  of. 
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Sweden  Oonferenoe. 

The  Sweden  Conference  includes  the  work  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden. 

Annujo.  Meeting. 

Tlie  last  annual  session  of  the  Sweden  Conference 
was  held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  August  15-21,  1900, 
Bishop  Vincent  presiding. 

*  Richard  Cederberg  was  received  from  the  Central 
Swedish  Conference.  Matti  Lehtonen,  Karl  Holm- 
$trom,  Harra  H.  Ilogman,  Karl  A.  Nurmi,  and 
Johannis  Futtonen  were  received  on  trial.  August 
K.  Sandberg  was  admitted  into  full  membership. 
Johannes  Nilson  had  died.  Anders  Signrdsson  and 
K.  L.  Lnndqvist  were  reported  as  supernumerary, 
and  J.  P.  Danielsson,  M.  P.  Lindqvist,  C.  A.  An- 
dcrsson,  N.  P.  Sandell,  L.  G.  Bergland,  P.  G.  Berg- 
dahl,  Gustavus  Fredengren,  I.  G.  Finerus,  J.  P. 
Larsson,  Carl  Wallenius,  N.  J.  Hotmqvist,  and  Jens 
PederAcn  as  superannuated. 

Hie  following  were  the  appointments  of  the  preach- 
<Ts: 

Gotland  District.— J.  M.  Erikson,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Stockholm,  Sweden.)  Burgsvik,  to  be  supplied. 
Buttle,  to  be  supplied.  Klintehanin  and  Tofta,  J.  £. 
Eriksson.  Ostergarn,  to  be  supplied.  Roma,  Johan 
Melin.  Slite  and  Kappellshamn,  Peter  Jeppsson. 
Visby,  Theodor  Magner. 

Norrbotten  District.— Johannis  Roth,  P.  E. 
<P.  O.,  Lulea,  Sweden.)  Boden,  to  be  supplied. 
Lulea,  Johannis  Roth.  Luossavara,  to  be  supplied. 
Malmberget,  August  Rockber^. 

Northern  District.- K.  A.  Wlk,  P.  E.  (P.  0., 
Upsala,  Sweden.)  Arboga,  J.  E.  Henrikssou. 
Avesta,  J.%A.  Enander.  Bergcforsen,  to  be  supplied. 
Borlunge,  Giistaf  Petersson.  Eskilstuna,  Richard 
Cederberg.  Fagersta,  P.  A.  Larsson.  Falun,  August 
Eklund.  Forsbacka  and  Walbo,  K.  G.  Fridholm. 
Gefle :  St.  Matthew's,  E.  A.  W.  Schutz ;  St.  Peter's, 
Hjalmar  Str6mberg.  Gr^ngesberg,  August  WarmO. 
Heby  and  Sala,  to  be  supplied.  Hudiksvall,  to  be 
supplied.  Karlholm  to  be  supplied.  Korsnas,  to 
be  supplied.  KOping,  B.  A.  Carlson.  Kungsor,  K. 
E.  LundelL  Lindesberg,  F.  G.  Holmgren.  Mora 
and  OrsO,  August  Nllsson.  Norberg  and  HOgfors, 
Albert  Lofgren.  Odensvl,  Eland  Bjornberg.  Ore- 
grund.  Nils  Stenstrdm.  Ostersund,  S.  J.  II.  Blelsteln. 
Sandviken,  Johan  Berg.  Skutskur,  P.  A.  Kropp. 
Sund,  Nils  Lundb&ck.  Sundsvall,  K.  J.  TOrnblom. 
Upsala,  Gustaf  Wagnusson.  Wcsteras,  A.  G.  Ander- 
son. J.  E.  Edman,  president ;  P.  F.  Envall,  pro- 
fessor, in  theological  school  at  Upsala. 

SoL'THBRN  District.— Karl  Ljunggren,  P.  E.  (P. 
<>.,  Stockholm,  Sweden.)  Ankersrum,  to  be  supplied. 
Bjuf,  to  be  supplied.  Boxholm,  Anders  Jonsson. 
Delary,  Wllhelm  Bergdahl.  Eksjo,  Johan  Sjriberg. 
Falerum,  to  be  supplied.  Helslngborg,  Anders 
GrOnblad.  Hvetlanda,  II.  W.  Gustaf sson.  Kalmar, 
C.  O.  P.  Lindstrom.  Karlshamn,  O.  R.  Riclitcr. 
Karlskrona,  Josef  Magnusson.  Landskrona,  Anders 
Nektman.  Limhamn,  A.  R.  Sandberg.  LinkopinGr, 
Karl  Lnndgren.  Loftahammar  and  Wraka,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Lund,  C.  J.  Eklund.  Malmo,  K.  M.  Llndh. 
MOnsteras,  Carl  Carlsson.  MOrko,  Anders  Ander- 
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sson.    N&ssjo,  to  be  supplied.    NorrkOping :  Bethel, 

A.  F.  Liljenberg;  North,  R.  A.  Wahlby.  Nykoplng, 
J.  A.  OhstrOm.  Oskarshamn,  A.  W.  Norman.  R&S, 
to  be  supplied,  ^kruf,  John  Hurtig.  Sodertelje, 
Johan  Johansson.  Stockholm  :  St.  Johannes,  to  be 
supplied ;  St.  Mark's,  K.  J.  Hurtig ;  St.  Paul's,  Au- 
gust SchOn  ;  St.  Peter's,  C.  P.  Carlfcson ;  Trinity, 
Fredrik  Ahgren.  Vestervik,  J.  T.  Janson.  Vexio, 
to  be  supplied.  J.  M.  Erikson,  Editor  of  Conference 
papers. 

Western  District.— K.  A.  Jansson,  P.  E.  (P. 
0.,  Stockholm,  Sweden.)  Altugsas,  to  be  supplied. 
Amfil,  E.  W,  A.  Hnlphers.  Atorp,  to  be  supplied. 
Bengtsfors,  Otto  Mugnusson.  Bofors,  Emil  Run- 
feldt.  Borils,  Carl  Hultgren.  Degerfors,  August 
Berg.  Falkoping,  Erik  Linnander.  FiHpstad,  Gus- 
taf Lindqvist.  GOteborg :  Efralm,  J.  Z.  Wlckman  ; 
Emanuel,  Axel  Engstrom  ;  St.  Jacob's,  K.  E.  Nor- 
strom  ;  St.  Peter's,  Wllhelm  Andersson.  Grums  and 
Nor,  A.  A.  Rosenberg.  Hallsberg  and  Kumla,  K.  A. 
Samuelsson.  I^mstad,  Nils  Lellky.  Hlilringsberg, 
Emanuel  Nlls.son.  JonkOplng,  Gustaf  LindstrOm. 
Karlanda,  to  be  supplied.  Karlstad,  Nils  Lindstrom. 
Kristinehamn,  Edwin  StrOmberg.  Kungsbacka  and 
Wallda,  Peter  Adelholm.  Lax&,  Leonard  Peterson. 
Lekhyttan,  A.  G.  Edlund.  Lidkoping,  L.  O.  Ring. 
Lotorp  and  Sonstorp,  K.  O.  Thorsell.  Motala,  Kon- 
rad  Wlnqvist.  Munkfors,  Herman  Rabe.  Orebro, 
J.  A.  RudstrOm.  ROnneshytta,  to  be  supplied. 
SefflCr  F.  W.  Ilahne.  StrCmstad,  Karl  LlndstrOm. 
Trollhftttan,  A.  F.  Haglund.  F.  H.  Lellky,  left  with- 
out appointment.  Hjalmar  Bergqvist,  O.  A.  Gustafs- 
son,  J.  W.  HAggman,  G.  A.  Hiddn,  Albin  Janzon,  J. 

B.  Jarl,  N.  J.  Rosen,  Mattl  Lehtonen,  Karl  Holm- 
8tr5m,  H.  H.  HOgman,  K.  A.  Nurmi,  Johannis  Fut- 
tonen, missionaries  in  Finland. 


Rev.  J.  M.  Erikson,  secretary  of  the  Conference, 
makes  the  following  report : 

A  glance  back  on  what  God  has  wrought  during 
all  these  years  gives  us  many  reasons  for  thankful- 
ness. Our  Church  has  now  102  pastoral  charges, 
^th  150  local  preachers,  15,691  membei-s,  and  1,577 
probationers  In  Sweden.  In  our  Sabbath  schools  we 
have  18,174  scholars.  Th^  Epworth  Leagues  have 
a  membership  of  3,968.  We  have  VHA  houses  of  wor- 
ship, worth  In  all  1,484,029  crowns. 

This  is  a  very  encouraging  result  of  our  work  dur- 
ing the  past  years.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  began  its  work  in  our 
country  in  1854  ;  but  this  statement  is  true  only  in 
so  far  as  that  a  colporteur  was  emi)loyed  for  some 
time  and  received  part  of  his  support  from  the  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Really  the  work  dates  from  1868 
— thirty-two  years  atro — when  the  first  society  was 
organized.  In  1876  tlu*  work  was  organized  into  an 
Annual  Conference.  There  were  then  55  traveling 
and  59  local  preachers,  5,667  memlw^rs,  1,544  proba- 
tioners:  4,031  Sabbath  scholars,  an<l  31  churches  and 
chapels  worth  347,:^  crowns.  When  we  consider 
that  alarfire  number  of  those  have  left  this  world  and 
are  now  before  the  throne  of  (J(h1,  also  that  thou- 
sands of  our  members  have  during  this  time  emi- 
grated, and  so  have  swelled  the  ranks  of  Swedish 


Sweden  Conferen^. 


HeUiodtsts  in  yoar  couDtrf,  we  have  evei?  reason 
thank  the  Lord  for  the  anccess  wtth  which  he  h 
crowned  oar  endeavors  to  extend  his  kingdom. 


Icelve  onlr  a  rer?  Bmall  amoont.  In  tact,  we  i 
doing  everything  possible  to  have  tbem  all  setf-si 
porting.    Betidee,  our  people  give  llbenUy  to  1 


Not  less  than  thirty  of  ont  churches  are  snpport- 1  Missionary  Society,  support  a  number  of  pastor- 
InK  their  own  ministers,  without  any  help  from  the  teaeliers  In  India,  and  are  doing  all  they  can  tor 
Missionary  Society  whatever,  and  many  more  re- 1  their  own  Home  Missionary  Society,  (or  d 
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and  school  work,  and  for  other  benevolent  purposes. 
We  have  also  assisted  the  poor  famine-stricken  peo- 
ple in  India ;  and  just  now  we  are  exerting  ourselves 
with  reference  to  the  IVentieth  Century  Offering, 
part  of  it  being  appropriated  to  the  proposed  theo- 
logical seminary  for  all  Scandinavia. 

Gotland"  District.— J.  M.  Erikson,  presiding 
elder.  As  presiding  elder  I  have  the  charge  of  a 
very  little  district — an  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  We 
have  there  only  six  pastoral  charges,  or  circuits,  with 
936  members  and  67  probationers.  The  population 
on  this  island  is  a  little  more  than  50,000  in  all.  In 
the  only  city — with  about  8,000  inhabitants — we  have 
370  members.  These  support  their  own  pastor  and 
give  liberally  for  all  other  purposes  connected  with 
the  work.  A  lady  there,  recently  deceased,  has  left 
a  legacy  of  10,000  crowns  to  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  work  in 
India.  Seventy  have  been  converted  on  this  charge 
during  the  year. 

One  more  of  our  charges  is  self-supporting,  and 
of  the  rest  one  receives  only  150  crowns  ($40),  one 
200,  one  250  crowns,  etc.  Our  members  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  island,  and  the  Methodist  Church 
is  known  as  the  salt  of  this  little  world.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  who  resides 
here  during  the  summer— a  man  known  all  over  the 
country  as  a  really  religious  person — testify  to  me 
that  he  had  found  the  Methodists  to  be  the  most 
earnest  and  in  every  respect  best  Christians  on  the 
island. 

Northern  District.— K.  A.  Wik,  presiding  elder. 
On  every  field  souls  have  been  saved,  and  in  some 
places  good  revivals  have  occurred.  Our  services 
are  usually  well  attended,  and  every  Sunday  more 
than  eight  thousand  persons  are  listening  to  the 
word  of  God  from  our  preachers. 

We  have  not  only  worked  on  previously  cultivated 
fields,  but  have  pressed  forward  to  new  places. 
Iludiksvau  is  a  town  and  Iggesund  a  large  iron 
work,  where  we  have  this  year  commenced  work. 
At  Bergeforsen  we  have  some  of  the  largest  sawmills 
In  our  country,  with  several  thousand  workmen. 
This  year  we  have  a  preacher  appointed  there. 
Grangesberg  is  one  of  the  largest  mining  fields  in 
the  world.  From  this  place  very  fine  iron  ore  is 
going  out  into  the  world-wide  market.  Among  the 
multitudes  of  people  there  is  much  darkness  and 
sin.  For  some  years  previous  we  had  incidental 
work  here,  but  now  we  have  regular  work  and  a 
good  pastor.  We  have  a  welUgroundetl  hope  for 
good  results  of  our  work  in  this  new  field. 

For  the  young  people  we  are  doing  our  very  best. 
In  54  Sunday  schools  we  have  5,491  children  edu- 
cated. This  is  a  work  for  the  time  which  is  coming, 
because  most  of  those  who  are  converted  and  gath- 
ered into  our  congregations  are  such  persons  as 
have  been  taught  in  our  Sunday  schools  in  their 
childhood. 

For  self-support  we  have  done  our  best.    On  the 
district  we  have  28   congregations,  and  of  these 
11  are  supporting  their  pastors  in  full  without  mis- 1 
sionary  money.    Bat  we  are  yet  depending  upon  the  ' 
Missionary  Society  for  help,  because  there  are  so  i 


many  poor  churches  that  cannot  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  total  sum  collected  on  the  district  is 
above  100,000  crowns. 

Southern  Di>trict.— Rev.  Carl  Ljnnggren,  pre- 
siding elder.  We  have  had  a  blessed  year  on  this 
district.  Many  sinners  have  been  converted  to  the 
Lord  and  united  with  the  church,  namely,  574  on 
trial  and  376  in  full.  The  increase  of  full  members 
is  132,  but  the  number  of  probationers  has  dimin- 
ished by  8  persons  during  the  same  time.  The 
money  collected  in  our  congregations  amounts  to 
144,000  crowns,  or  19,000  crowns  more  than  last 
year.  Besides,  we  have  purchased  a  new  church  of 
the  Lutheran  Mission  friends  in  Malmo,  which 
church  was  dedicated  October  14  of  last  year. 
Tlie  church  has  a  central  situation  and  room  for 
700  persons.  The  ground  fioor  contains  a  hall  and 
rooms  for  class  meetings.  Malmo  congregation  has 
thus  procured  a  permanent  home,  after  having  for 
twenty-nine  years  been  compelled  to  move  their 
services  from  one  place  to  another,  and  at  last  into 
a  very  inconvenient  hall.  The  congregation  has  paid 
off  6,000  crowns  of  the  indebtedness  on  the  church 
property,  and  is  very  glad  to  have  in  this  way  secured 
a  church  of  its  own. 

St.  Peter's,  Stockholm,  is  this  year  building  a  fine 
church  on  a  most  advantageous  site,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence compelled  to  build  a  valuable  church.  The 
congregation  has  to  this  end  made  great  efforts. 
Their  building  fund,  by  reason  of  a  large  donation, 
has  increased  this  year  62,000  crowns. 

In  Sodertalje  the  congregation  purchased  last 
year  a  well-situated  building  ground,  and  this  year 
a  member  of  the  same  congregation  has  given  9,000 
crowns  to  their  building  fund.  So,  if  God  please, 
we  will  now  erect  a  proper  chapel  in  this  town. 

In  Falernm,  Helsingborg,  Limhamn,  Norrkoping, 
Stockholm,  and  Vestervik  we  have  had  good  reviv- 
als, and  a  fresh  spiritual  wind  has  blown  through 
many  congregations.  Many  sinners  are  converted 
at  our  meetings  who  never  join  the  church,  but  it  is 
true  the  work  is  performed  for  the  Lord's  sake.  On 
the  Lord's  day  the  Gospel  is  preached  by  34  pastors 
and  45  local  preeichers  to  about  14,000  attendants. 

During  the  year  19  missionary  meetings  have 
been  held  at  different  places  on  the  district.  These, 
as  well  as  our  protracted  meetings  at  the  new  year, 
have  brought  us  great  blessings  and  increased  the 
number  of  members.  In  many  of  our  churches  class 
and  prayer  meetings  are  flourishing. 

The  Sunday  schools  in  the  district  arc  flourishing. 
A  multitude  of  children  attend  them— about  7,000  or 
8,000.  WTien  we  consider  that  the  Sunday  school  is 
the  nursery  of  the  congregation,  and  that  this  will 
largely  be  what  the  Sunday  school  has  been,  how 
important  it  is  that  much  care  be  taken  of  this  part 
of  the  work ! 


Denmark  Mission  Oonferenoe. 

The  Denmark  Mis.sion  Conference  includes  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  with  its  central  station  at  the 
city  of  Copenhagen.  Mission  work  commenced  in 
1857,  organized  as  a  Mission  in  1869,  constituted  a 
Mission  Conference  in  1900. 


lie 


Denmark  Jltssion  Cimferena: 


AtiNt'lL   MeETISO. 

The  BDDDd  meeting  was  held  at  Odensr,  Di'n- 
mark.  i/ummenclDg  July  3,  lUOO,  Bliihnp  \'liici:nt 
prestdlnK.  The  BlallBlIca  reported  3,'JU3  luvmbers, 
a  gain  of  133 ;  23T  probationers,  a  loss  nt  T ;  21  local 
preachers ;  49  Sunday  bcIiooIb,  a  gain  ul  1 ;  4,4JH 
Sunday  HChix>l  scholarB,  a  loss  14. 

The  fiOlowing  were  the  appointments : 

J.  J.  C'HKisTBKHEK.  Superintendent. 

Cni'EMiAOEN  District. — J.  J,  ChriBtensen,  P.  K. 
(P.  0„  Svendborg,  Denmark.)  Bomholm  (P.  0., 
Neioi,  J.  C.  Irerscn.  CopcnIiHgen  :  Bi'thanla,  S.  P. 
Nielsen  -,   81.  Marcus,  Christian  Jensen.    Kaliund- 


iiiHiiii.    S.    K.  Johansen,  director  of    ibeolug 

school.  

Tlie  presiding  ciders  report  as  foUon  : 
L'OfENHAUEN  DiBTRlCT,  J.  J.  ChHstenten,  P.  E 
The  Lord  lias  been  with  us  this  last  year,  and 
work  hsH  been  crowned  wlih  saccesB.  In  this 
trict  1711  have  been  eonrerted  to  God  and  164  ta 
on  probation,  uiid  our  membership  Is  nofr  1,6M. 
have  more  than  3,000  ]>eople  In  our  cfanrobes  ei 
Sunday,  and  Beveral  revivals  have  occurred  in 
dlKlrlct  daring  Ihe  year. 

M'e  are  trying  to  do  the  best  we  cod  to  help  < 
selves,  and  If  we  hod  Dot  audi  a  gratt  cburcb  i 


DENMARK 


borg,  J.  n.  Jacobsen.  Langeland  (P.  O.,  Budkjop- 1 
Init;.  if.  N.  (iaante,  Odense :  St.  Jacol),  Clirisllun  . 
Nielsen;  EmmanBundFoaborg,  .\iil»iiliaBi.  Kuniie,  ' 
Eiuil  Nleliten.    8rend>>»rg,  J.  J.  Chrislensi-n.  I 

Jt-rLAM>   SOKTII    IHSTIIICT.  — I..    ('.     IjlllM-ll,   P.     K.  I 

(P.  O.,  Aalborg.)  Aulbont,  I..  C.  Ijir«-n.  Vnilir- ' 
ikHbavii,  P.  M.  S.  Jensen.  Iljorrlna.  l^iiiiit  CliHsten- 
seo.  Lohkeli,  Kasmus  Petersen,  ItaiKli.TS,  l.uiirilz 
Petersen. 

JiTLAM)  South  Disthict.— C.  -T.  M.  Tliaarup.  I 
P.  E.  (P.  O..  AnrhuB,  Deniniirk.)  Aarhuf.  r.  J.  M.  ; 
Thanrup.  Esbjent,  S.  K.  -lohaiiwn.  lilvi',  !4.  ('.  , 
SorenM-n.  llnltHcliro,  Jens  Mi-tiWii.  Ili.rMns  and  , 
Tlomslyd,  Iluns  llaiiH'n.  \'«rde.  Peter  Bawiiuswii. . 
Velle.  Anlcm  ChriMi-nwn. 

S.  N.  fiaarde,  •■■UUir  ■■^""l-i;/.drj.,..  Anton  Risl, 
editor  Viiai-bnil.     L.  C.  l^rsen,  eililor  Knuhliy  T»U- 1 


wti  could  do  a  good  deal  more ;  neverthelees  1 1 
der  »oiiir-tliiii-s  that  our  peopli-,  with  their  small 
come,  are  able  (i>  <l(i  what  tliey  really  do. 

»\.  Murk's.  C<>|H.'iiliaiD.'ii,  and  St.  James,  Oile 
huve  this  year  Ui-n  wrlf-supportlng. 

In  thieuse  ne  have  tins  year  built  •  Dew  c-h) 
iRiiiniaus  ClmrcU,  Qiliiise).  which  waa  dedlei 
Fi:l>ruar}'3.%:  tin'  cburcli  can  seat  HOD  peisniis, 
when  11  wan  deiljealt^l  «  wus  crowdeil  with  800 


r  o(  tl 


wvi-rul  iillier  hiuh  oflln-rs.  The  ehurcb  Is  so  I 
thai  th>'re  are  in  i-oiineclloii  witli  it  seven  Dats  ti 
reined  rntt.  wblcb  will  |»iy  a  part  of  the  liitereist. 
When  I  was  In  Oilense  on  my  fourth  quart 
round  tlie  new  WH'lety  was  i>ritniiu;iil,  with  tts  i 
(Jiiiirierly  Coiifenrnii'  and  a  ni.'iiibership  of  9 
[nil  (i>niie(tlon,  and  I  «m  sure  we  shall  mud  ha 
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good  and  strong  society  in  this  second  church  in 
Odense. 

We  have  also  opened  a  new  station  on  Bomholm 
(in  the  Baltic)  in  the  largest  town  on  the  island, 
Ronne,  where  we  hope  to  see  our  dear  Church 
prosper ;  and  if  we  had  more  educated  missionaries, 
and  money  to  pay  them  with,  we  could  have  good 
societies  very  soon  in  several  other  Danish  towns. 

Our  Sunday  schools  are  all  in  good  condition. 
We  have  23  in  this  district,  with  2,450  children ;  and 
our  Epworth  Leagues  are  doing  their  work  very 
well,  and  in  some  places  they  are  a  great  help  to  our 
work. 

Jutland  North  District,  L.  C.  Larsen,  P.  E. 

The  last  year  has  made  but  a  few  changes  in  the 
life  and  labor  of  this  district.  God  has  saved  us  all 
from  great  tribulations ;  he  has  given  all  the  brethren 
strength  and  working  faculty,  and  his  cause  has  in 
some  degree  been  advanced.  In  Frederikshavn  and 
l>>kken  the  last  winter  was  a  season  of  revival, 
and  also  in  other  places  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been 
working  to  the  salvation  of  men. 

Among  our  outwaVd  difficulties  may  be  named  the 
inclination  of  the  people  to  amusements,  often  tof 
the  most  degrading  kind ;  the  superstitious  belief 
in  regeneration  by  baptism,  which  makes  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  lead  people  to  true  consciousness  of 
their  sins;  and  th^  hostile  position  of  the  labor 
unions  to  the  Church  and  Christianity. 

Our  task  as  Methodists  in  Denmark  is  to  teach 
and  represent  an  ideal  Church,  free  from  the  pri\i- 
leges  and  the  restraints  attending  the  patronage  of 
the  state,  and  a  Church  standing  as  far  from  bigotry 
as  from  moral  relaxation. 

Jutland  South  District,  C.  J.  M.  Thaarup,  P.  E. 

There  have  been  revivals  almost  all  over  the  dis- 
trict, souls  have  been  converted,  and  the  ^ople  of 
iiod  have  been  built  up  in  their  most  holy  faith. 
Our  influence  is  increasing,  and  the  Lord  is  pleased 
to  use  us  to  serve  his  name  among  our  people. 

All  the  preachers  and  their  families  have  been 
spared  during  the  year.  The  work  In  Sonday 
schools  and  among  our  young  people  is  going  on, 
and  has  not  been  in  vain.  For  self-support  4,681 
crowns  have  been  raised ;  and  our  Book  Concern, 
besides  our  Church  papers,  KrUtelig  TaUmand^  Sen- 
dagMkoUn^  and  Vaarbwlf  has  printed  more  than 
500,000  pages. 


Fiiiland  and  St  Petenburg  Hission. 

The  Mission  includes  all  the  work  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  Russia.  All  the  appoint- 
ments are  at  present  in  Finland,  except  one  in 
8t.  Petersburg.  The  Mission  was  commenced  in 
1884  and  organized  in  1802. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mission  was  held  at 
Nikolaistad,  Finland,  August  24-27,  1900,  Bishop 
Vincent  presiding. 

Johan  £.  Jarl,  Mattl  Lehtonen,  Karl  Ilolmstrom, 


H.  H.  Hoguian,  Karl  A.  Nurml,  and  Johannes  Put- 
tonen  were  received  on  trial. 

The  statistics  reported  682  full  members,  a  gain  of 
10;  273  probationers,  a  gain  of  28;  19  Sunday 
schools,  a  gain  of  1 ;  1,124  Sunday  school  scholars, 
a  gain  of  150. 

The  following  were  the  appointments : 

Finnish  District.— G.  A.  Hiden,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Helsingfors.)  Helsingfors,  K.  A.  Nurml.  Knopio, 
to  be  supplied.  St.  Petersburg,  to  l)e  supplied. 
Tammerfors,  J.  W.  Haggman.  Viborg,  Johannes 
Puttsnen.  Principal  of  Theological  School  and 
editor  of  Finnish  paper,  J.  W.  Haggman. 

Swedish  District.— N.  J.  Rosen,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Helsingfors.)  Abo,  Peter  Frosl.  Bjorneborg,  Matil 
Lehtonen.  Ekenas  and  Botorp,  N.  J.  Rosen,  A.  S. 
Hulqvist.  Gamlakarleby  and  Jacobstad,  J.  E.  Jarl. 
Hango  and  Lappvlk,  Karl  Holmstrom.  Helsingfors, 
Albin  Jauzon.  Kristinestad  and  Narpes,  Hjalmer 
Bergqvist.  Lovisa,HarrasHognian.  Nikolaistad,  G. 
A.  Gustafsson.  Editor  of  Swedish  paper  and  book 
agent,  G.  A.  Hiden.      

Rev.  N.  J.  Rosen,  superintendent,  reports  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  work  In  the  Mission  has  during  the  past  year 
been  carried  on  among  both  the  Finnish  and  Swedish- 
speaking  population.  It  has  been  divided  Into  two 
districts,  according  to  the  two  languages.  The  Fin- 
nish, under  the  direction  of  Brother  Hid<^n,  is  com- 
posed of  4  circuits  with  5  preachers;  the  Swedish, 
under  my  charge,  consists  of  9  circuits,  in  which 
have  worked  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  7, 
and  from  the  first  of  June,  10  preachers.  Eight 
of  the  preachers  are  Swedes,  the  others  Finnish 
natives,  5  of  whom  have  entered  the  ranks  during 
the  year,  thereby  greatly  strengtbaning  the  native 
ministry.  The  members  of  the  two  districts  give  a 
total  of  955,  in  full  membership  and  on  probation  ; 
besides,  there  are  reported  1,002  adherents,  who 
have  not  formally  joined  the  church,  but  sympathize 
and  work  with  us.  The  number  of  local  preachers 
is  8,  and  Sunday  schools  19,  with  1,11M  scholars,  and 
9  Epworth  League  chapters,  with  a  membership  of 
518.  In  the  Swedish  District  we  have  6  churches  and 
chapels,  also  3  parsonages,  having  a  value  of  207,362 
Finnish  marks. 

As  regards  the  success  of  our  work,  it  has  been 
comparatively  good.  We  have  had  opportunity  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  greater  numbers  than  ever  be- 
fore, this  being  duo  to  the  fact  that  we  have  secured 
in  some  places  larger  halls  for  the  services,  and  new 
places  have  been  taken  up.  During  the  summer  we 
arranged  open-air  meetings  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  with  good  results.  The  number  of  average 
attendants  on  Sunday  worship  has  increased  to 
more  than  2,000. 

Since  the  first  of  June  preachers  have  been  ap- 
pointed at  Bjorneborg,  Hango,  and  Lovisa.  Thesft 
places  were  only  visited  during  th»»  earlier  part  of 
the  Conference  year.  Tliey  are  very  important 
places,  with  a  irrowinsr  population. 

In  the  several  j>laees  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  been  felt  more  or  less,  to  the  salvation  of 
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Bouls  aud  tbe  sttengtbeiilDB  in  faith.  More  thaa  itOO 
cODVeralons  hare  been  reported,  and  cj[  Ihcse  300 
have  lotned  the  Cbarcb.  On  account  of  the  fast- 
increasing  emlgralion,  which  bai  deprived  our 
<±arebetfof  a  large  number  of  members,  the  locrcow 
In  iiiemberabip  ta  hui  more  than  3!).  Many  of  ihe 
new  convcrlH  take  a  lung  lime  to  decide  before  (hejr 
tormaDy  «nlcr  the  Church.  Nor  can  thla  be  won- 
dered ut  when  the  power  ut  the  State  Charch  and 
the  people'H  lanonincc  of  Mflhodist  principles  are 
taken  into  coiislderatluii,  but  in  the  end  tralh  will 
triumph. 

Ill  our  llnanclal  atfalrH  we  bare  experieoced  God'a 
help.  Ttic  aocletiea  at  IlanKO  and  Krintlneatad  have 
during  tliG  year  cnnsecratud  new  and  aui table 
churclicB.    .\t  the  last-named  place  we  have  also  a 


these,  are  Qnlsbed  their  thre«  rean'  oottrae  on  the  fliM 
of  Jane,  after  which  they  were  appointed  to  work  In 
the  Mission;  the  remaining  six  cODtiDne  their  itodiea. 
The  BChoul  bas  been  in  good  condition.  TheorrCical 
Instrucllon  goes  hand  lu  hand  with  practical  work. 

During  the  past  year  almoBt  ever)-  church  has  lort 
some  members  through  death,  among  tbeae  lay  own 
wife,  whom  the  I*rd  called  suddenly  away  March  IB, 


The  Bulgaria  HiBaum  Ocmferenoa, 
Thb  ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bulgaria  Mlft- 
slou  Conference  waH  held  in  Hustcbuk,  BnlgMia, 
August  31  to  Brpteniber  5,  1000.  Rev.  Trlco  Con- 
Btantlne  presided  the  first  day,  and  Bishop  VIn- 
rent  afterward.    K.  ti.  Fa]amidofI  was  reported  a* 


good  parsonage.  The  building  of  Iheso  churches, 
the  work  of  Clirlmluu  fullh  and  love,  nlll  suroly 
further  the  work  very  much.  On  account  of  these 
new  churches  ami  the  paying  off  of  sonie  old  debts 
the  vhIuo  of  the  property  has  Increased  Vlf(&  Fin- 
nish marks.  The  sum  of  H.394  Finnish  marks  has 
been  collected  for  the  Missionary  Society  and  other 
benevolent  purposes,  and  for  self-supprirt  K.fMB 
Finnish  marks,  or  a  tolal  of  3U.0MI  Flijnlsh  marks. 
This  is  an  Increase  i>t  6,000  Finnish  niarka,  which. 
when  (ho  iioveriy  of  our  members  and  Ibe  depressed 
country  are  taken  Into 


The  theological  sehoi 


s  bad  I 


eludeuts.    Of 


withdrawn,  J.  I.  FA^onomoff  as  superoumeiar;,  G» 
brlcl  Elleff  as  siiperannualed. 

The  BiBllslles  reporied  'J^  full  members  (an  In- 
crease  of  13i,  45  probatlonerH  (an  Increase  of  tft),  909 
Sunday  school  scholars  (an  increase  of  SS).  There 
are  S  chunlics  Talued  at  «16.5&!i,  and  6  parsonue* 
Tabii'd  ai  $i;),313.  Durlnn  Ihe  year  there  had  bee» 
33  chlldn^n  bnpllKcd.  HS.80  collided  (or  missions. 
(311.30  for  (-hnrch  Extension,  83.40  for  the  Tract  S» 
cli-ty,  *a.3(l  for  Education,  #7,0)  tor  the  American 
Rlble  !?oclety,  (lH.Srl  for  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mia 
t'inimry  Society,  tl  for  the  Episcopal  Fund,  tS.n 
frir  Ibe  General  Conference  Fund,  (30  for  other  col 
lections. 


Italy  Conference. 


The  tollowliiK  wen  the  (tpptriutmeiitB : 

IiO'i>BT«B  DiSTSiCT.— H.  D.  Delcbeff,  prestdlnfc 
«lder.  Lovetch,  M.  D.  Delcbeff.  Occbanla,  to  be 
■nppUed.  PleTen,  Bancho  TodoroB.  SevUeTO  and 
Cabrovo,  A.  F.  HeBhkofl.  TlmoTa,  Pavel  Todoroff. 
Piindpal  of  Glrle'  Scbool  ot  Woman's  Foreign  Mls- 
Alonar;  Society  at  Lovelcb,  Kate  B.  Blackburn. 

RusTCBUK  DisTBicT. — Trlco  C'ODStantlue,  presid- 
lug  elder.  I.ompal&nca,  Feter  VaalleS.  Rastchuk 
and  Hotantia,  Btepben  TbomolT  and  Peter  TIkcbelT. 
fibumla,  Steptaeb  Getcboff.  BlIlHtrla  and  Tutrakan, 
Iran  DImltroff.  Slatov,  Z.  G.  Dlmllroff.  Varna, 
lyan  Todoroff.  Director  □(  Pulilicatlons,  Trlco  Con- 
ataQtloe,  Editor  of  Mission  Fabllcatlons,  Stephen 
Thomoff. 

Prbsidino  Elders'  Repobtb. 

LovBTCR  District. — There  have  been  some  signs 
of  awakening,  wblch  hare  encouraged  the  workers. 
In  Lovetch  there  haa  been  considerable  Interest 
manifested,  and  dating  some  special  meetings  13 


Italy  Ooiifemio& 

The  Italy  Conference  Includes  the  kingdom  o( 
Italy,  and  parts  ot  contiguous  countries  where  the 
Italian  laDgoage  U  spoken.  There  are  appointments 
In  Switzerland  and  Austria. 

Tbe  foreign  missionaries  are  Rev.  William  Bnrt 
and  wUe,  Bev.  N.  W.  Clark  and  wife,  Kev.  t'.  H. 
Wright  and  wife. 

Annual  Mebtino. 

The  last  session  of  the  Italy  Conference  waa  bold 
in  Milan,  Italy,  June  30-%,  1900,  Bishop  Vincent 
presiding. 

F.  H.  Wright  was  received  by  transfer  from  the 
West  Wisconsin  Conference.  Pletro  Innocentl  wb» 
discontinued.    Eduardo  Tagllalatela   and  RIocaido 


expressed  a  desire  to  follow  Christ,  and  some  ot 
these  faave  since  been  earnest  and  falfhtnl  In  Qod's 
work  and  their  own  salvation.'  Tbe  Girls'  School  of 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  bas  been  a 
Talnablo  help  to  the  work  and  has  had  b2  students, 
of  whom  S5  are  boarding  pupils.  Tbe  work  in 
Orchanla  Buffeted  on  acconnt  of  the  neglect  of  the 
pastor  appointed  to  go  to  It.  In  Tlrnova  from  one 
hundred  and  fltty  to  two  hundred  people  attend  the 

.Sunday  servioes,  and  ihere  are  over  siily  scbolars  In 
tbe  Sanday  scbool.  Six  persons  have  been  received 
on  probation.— if.  D.  DeUh^ff, 

RasTcauK  District.— In  Lompalanka  thnre  were 
IT  new  additions  during  the  year.  Ruscchuk  hiia 
made  some  advancement.  Six  persons  have  been 
received  on  probation,  and  one  In  full  membcrslilp. 
Id  Shamls  some  have  manifested  greater  Interest  in 

.aeekl&g  the  truth,  and  others  have  been  received  on 
probation.  BiUstrla  has  added  tour  new  members, 
SIstoT  gives  evidence  ot  awakening  and  a  promise 
ot  better  things  splrllnally.  In  Varna  the  work  is 
not  encoaraging.    Our  friends  in  Dobrltcb  desire  a 


Santl  were  admitted  Into  full  membership.  Daniele 
Gay  had  died.     Angelo  Pennlnpttl  was  located  at 

iwn  request.    E.  E.  Powell  and  Paolo  Gay  were 
reported  as  supernumerary,  and  Pletro  Tagllalatela 

I  per-  inunted. 

e  sta'    .Ics  reported  1,714  members,  an  increase 
of  58;   544  probationers,  a  decrease  it  Uh;   I,3G6 
Sunday  scbool  scholars,  an  increase  ot  144. 
The  following  were  the  appointments  of  tbe  preach- 

NOBTK  DlsTHlCT.— William  Burt,  P.  E.    (P.  O., 

38  Via  Fironzi,  Rome,  Italy.)  Adrla," Valentino  Am- 
broslni.  Alessandrla-Colosso,  Ugo  Bazoli.  Geneva 
(Switzerland),  Glacomo  Carboncrl.  Genoa,  Donic- 
nieo  Polslnelll.  Lansanne,  Eduardo  Toum.  Milan : 
Garibaldi,  to  be  supplied;  Lorcto,  Giovanni  Pons. 
Neuchiitel  (Switzerland),  to  be  supplied.  Pavia,  to 
be  supplied.  Fisa-Ponlcdcra,  to  be  supplied.  Rome  : 
American,  F.  11.  Wright :  Italian.  Antonio  Beltrami. 
San  Marzano,  to  be  supplied,  Besiri,  to  be  supplied. 
Trieste  (Austria).  Felice  Danli.  Turin,  Eduatdo 
Tagllalatela.    Venice,  to  be  supplied.   William  Burt, 
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Director  of  Bojs'  ladanrlal  Bchool,  VenlM,  aud  al 
FnbUcatloQB.  N.  W.  L"Urk,  President  of  Theologi- 
cal Bchool,  Rome.  Atlatldes  Frlzziero,  Director  of 
Bojs' College,  Rome.  AlCredoTagllalatelaaiulSalva- 
tore  Mueso,  editors.    F.  il.  Wright,  publisher. 

80VTH  District.— Crtsanzio  Biilnbini,  P.E.  (P.O., 
22  Via  IndipcDdenze,  Bologna,  Italy, )  Atesmi,  Vni- 
bertu  Sarrubbi.  Earl,  Risorgl  Carruri.  Hologua,  I 
Vlttorlo  Banl.  Dovadola,  to  be  supplied.  Florenoe, ; 
Constantino  Tollio.  Foggia,  to  be  Buppllcd.  Foril- 1 
Faenza,  Augusto  Maolnl.  Modena-Reggio,  Bcr- 
tiardo  BraccUeilo.  Napoli-Caslellone  el  Voliurno, 
Eduardo  Stasio.  Palermo,  Rlccardo  aanil.  Peru- 
gia, to  b<'  siipplieil.  ^ptiiBzzoln,  Giuseppe  Paciarelll. 


TlTUf,  I 


IV  supplied ,    Veiiosa,  to  be  supplied. 


At  the  Italy  Conference  of  189S,  on  acconnt  of 
the  (urloiigh  granted  Dr.  William  Burt,  the  dlatrict 
of  vhleh  he  bad  been  h.  presiding  elder  was  divided 
a,  and  liencu  al  the 


Confemice  of  ISOO  there  were  five  presiding  elders' 
reports.    From  these  reports  the  following  eitracts 

Rome  District.— N.  Walling  Clark,  presiding 
elder.  Special  rerlral  services  were  held  in  nearl)' 
every  con gregRllon.  Much  Interest  was  manifested, 
and  there  were  several  conversions  In  each  place.  A 
verj' liopetulsiKO  Is  the  lncreasc<l  desire  manifested 
by  the  lay  members  to  cooperate  in  communicating 
the  Gospel  to  others.  The  day  schiml  at  Florence  has 
been  attended  by  some  sixty  children,  with  excellent 


r  in  r( 


B  organized  in  the  early 


k  in 


resalta. 

A  forward  r 

Rome.  Three  new  centers  of  evangelizallon  were 
Inaugurated  In  different  parts  of  the  city,  one  of  thi'in 
In  the  building  of  our  girls'  school  across  the  Tiber, 
the  other  two  In  halts  whete  we  have  tionrishlng 
day  nurseries.  The  preaching  and  pastoral  vlHillng 
have  beeti  done  by  the  students  of  the  Theological 


School.  Many  of  the  hearers  have  been  couverted. 
These  niisaions  have  been  m^ialned  without  ex- 
pense to  the  Missionary  Society. 

A  notable  step  in  advance  has  been  taken  by  our 
Boys'  Institute,  which  has  outgrown  thequarters  bh- 
signed  to  It  In  our  mission  building,  and  has  taken 
up  Its  abode  ina  I>eautifu1  villa  a  short  dlstancv  out- 
side of  the  Porta  11a,  one  of  the  city  gates.  Here 
^re  will  be  ample  room  for  development, 
in  the  Theological  School  In  Ronie  there  have  been 
%^  students  In  attendance,  of  whom  14  have  pursued 
the  theological  course,  and  10  the  preparatory  coiuve. 
Tlie  HnBleiaminBilonsnerererj-satlBfaclorr,  Two 
young  niun  were  graduated  from  the  school  lhi» 
year.  One  of  them  has  liccn  appointed  pastor  to 
charge  of  the  circuit  In  Xeueliatcl,  Swltserland,  and 
the  other  has  gone,  al  his  own  charges,  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  Italians  in  Australia.  Two  courses  of 
special  lectures  were  given  before  the  school  by  Rev. 
Ednatdu  Slasio  and  Dr.  Emilio  Coinba.  There  hks 
been  an  Increase  in  self-support,  ST23  having  been 
received  from  students  and  friends. 

Naples  Distkii't. — Eduardo  8taBio,  presldlngd- 
dcr.  The  people  in  the  Naples  District  are  less  hostile 
than  formerly  and  much  more  witling  lo  bear  the- 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  sccept  Its  teachinga. 
We  have  been  suffering  from  retrenchment,  and  two 
churches  and  five  olher  points  have  been  wltbont 
pastors.  The  conversions  on  the  district  were  1«, 
and  we  have  163  on  probation.  The  churches  have 
given  C36G  tnwarl  self-support.  There  was  a  gi«at 
revival  at  Splnaixola.  The  Sunday  scboolaare  doing 
a  splendid  w.-irk. 

Switzerland  District.- Eduardo  Toum,  presid- 
ing elder.  .Many  have  passed  from  the  darkness  of 
ignoranccandeapeistlllonof  tbeKomlshCbnrchlnlO' 
the  light  of  the  Gospel.  Daring  the  last  year  over 
150,000  laborers  have  emigrated  from  Italy  to  Swit- 
zerland. Many  weut  on  fool,  and  «llh  ragged 
clothing  have  appeared  iu  our  churches  and  night 
schools,  and  received  a  Christian  welcome.  We 
have 268 members, an  Increaseof  Til;  69probatlon- 
VI*,  an  Increase  of  9  ;  31T  si'holars,  an  increase  of  35; 
11,134  from  contributions,  an  increase  of  (3I2. 

Tl-rin  District. — <;,  Carboneri,  presiding  elder. 
At  Genoa  our  work  is  progressing,  as  the  hall  Is  well 
located  and  our  services  arc  well  attended.  At  Sea- 
trl  we  have  succeeded  In  finding  a  hall  In  an  excel- 
lent position,  and  good  audiences  assemble.  Ales- 
sandria has  been  richly  blessed  by  the  prcacblug  of 
the  word.  The  work  in  I'olosso  has  been  subject  10 
trials  and  iierseeullons  at  the  hands  of  the  clerlcalc, 
but  it  is  all  n-urking  out  tor  the  good  of  our  chnreh. 
At  San  Mariano  the  church  has  been  greatly  blessed. 

BouiGNA  District, —C.  Bambini,  presiding  eider. 
We  have  met  with  some  diBcouragementala  Venica 
owing  to  the  poor  place  we  use  for  worablp,  and 
greatly  nceil  a  church  building.  The  Industrial 
School  In  \'enice  is  progressing  well.  In  Milan  w* 
are  opening  up  new  work,  and  the  First  Church  has 
been  richly  blesseii.  At  Trieste,  Austria,  we  haTS 
made  a  fine  record.  The  work  is  only  two  yeatsold. 
The  church  profieriy  was  given  to  the  Mlaslonaif 
Society  on  the  annuity  plan. 


Eastern  Asia. 
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KduniDaeidS.  Hoorr,  D.ll.,Aaa E/riteopalSupeniuioii, 
Saidmct,  Shanfflial,  China. 

THE  mhaions  tn  Eastern  Asia  are  in  Cliina, 
Japan,  and  Korea. 

The  China.'  Mission  was  commenced  bj 
Bev,  Judson  Dwight  Coilins  -  and  Bev. 
Moses  C.  White,  who  arrived  in  China 
September  i,  1847.  The  Mission  has  since 
developed  Into  the  Foochow  Conference, 
Hinghua  Mission  Conference,  North  China 
Conference,  Centrai  China  Mission,  and 
West  China  Mission.  The  insurrection  and 
war  in  China  in  1900  interfered  materially 
with  the  work  of  all  the  Missions,  and 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  considerable 
mission  property  in  North  China. 

The  Japan  Mission  was  commenced  under 
the  Buperin tendency  of  Rev.  Robert  8. 
.Maclay,  D.D.,  formerly  of  the  China  Mis- 
sion, who  arrived  in  .Tapan  Juno  11,  1873, 
and  was  soon  reinforced  by  Rev.  Irvin  H. 
Correll,  Bev.  John  C.  Davison,  Rev.  Julius 
Sopor,  und  Rev.  M.  C.  Harris.  The  Mission 
is  now  divided  into  the  Japan  Conference 
and  the  South  Japan  Mission  Conference. 

The  Korea  Mission  was  commenced  in 
1885.  Korea  was  visited  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Maclay, 
of  the  Japan  Mission,  in  1884,  who  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  the  Mission. 
The  first  missionaries  arrived.  Rev.  H.  G. 
Appenzeller,  April  B,  1686,  and  Bev.  William 
B.  Scranton,  M.D.,  May  3,  l^S. 

Japan  Oonibmioe. 

Tbr  Japan  Conference  inclDdea  the  maJn  Island  of 
the  empire  ot  Jftp&n,  and  the  lalandB  Dortli  of  It. 

The  foreign  mlBslonarles  are  Rev.  R.  P.  Aleiaoder, 
Rev.  A.  M.  Brooks  and  wife,  Rev.  Benjuiiin  Cbap- 
pell  and  wife,  Rev.  J.  6.  Cleveland  and  wife,  Mr.  J. 
L.  Cowen  and  wife,  Rev.  G.  F.  Draper  and  wife, 
Rev.  C.  W.  Haett  and  wife,  Rev.  JuIIdb  fioper  and 
wife.  Rev.  D.  8.  Spcnoer,  Rev.  J.  W,  Wadman  and 
wife,  Rev.  W.  B.  Worden,  M.D.,  and  wife.  Miss 
Jennie  8.  Vail,  In  Japan ;  Mre.  D.  S.  Spenoer,  Rev. 
Chwlei  Bishop  and  wife,  on  furlough. 
Anncil  Meetinu. 

The  last  Hialon  of  Ihe  Japan  Conference  waa  beld 
la  Aojrama,  Tokyo,  Japan,  March  2t-3S,  1900,  Rev. 
tildeon  F.  Draper  presiding  by  appolDlment  ot 
Bishop  Cranston. 

Uo  Hlraga  was  received  by  transfer  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Conference.  Toraiyo  Saharaoto  was  admit- 
ted Into  full  membership.  ShlnlchlKato  was  located 
at  his  own  request.  Irvln  H.  Correll  and  Massu- 
chtlca  Nakamara  were  reported  as  wltburawn :  l^cnl- 
chl  Kawano  as  sDpernamerary,  and  Jtsuka  Honda 
and  TalintMl  KUtocM  as  auperannoated. 


The  statistics  reported  !l,153  full  members,  a.  gain 
of  130;  1,879  probationers,  a  loss  of  9;  99  Saodar 
schools,  a  loss  of  8;  5,319  Sunday  school  scholars,  a 
lo8Bofl,425.  During  the  year  there  were  417  adnlU 
and  fi6  cblldrcn  baptlied.  The  churches  nunit>ered 
4S  and  the  parsonages  33,  a  gain  la  the  latter  of  9. 
There  was  an  increase  In  value  ot  property  and  In 
the  aggregate  uf  the  collections. 

The  fullowlug  were  the  appointments  of  tho 
preachers : 

llAKODATB  DisTAicT.— J.  W.  Wadman,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  Hakodate,  Japan.)  Aklta,  Tomokiohl  Hase- 
gawa.  Aomofi  and  llachlnohe,  Masaml  Iluuma. 
Pujlsaki.  to  be  supplied.  Fnkuyama,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Goebogawaia,  to  be  supplied.  Hakodate, 
.Motojiro  Yamaka.  Hirosakl,  TelJI  Ilkubo;  Qospei 
Society,  R.  P.  Alexander.  Kurolshl,  R.  P.  Alexan- 
der. Horloka,  Bansliira  Koklta.  Nosbiro,  to  be 
supplied.  Odate,  Motol  Hirakawa.  Yakumo,  to  ha 
supplied. 

NaootiDietrict.— 3ennosDkeOgata,P.E.  <P.O., 


Nagoya,  Japan.)    Oltn,   Kljohlto  Fukagafa.     Ko- 

makl,  to  be  supplied.  Koahiozu,  Shosakn  Taka- 
baahl.  Nagoya:  First  Church,  Eyaklchi  Nakada; 
Second  Church,  H.  \V.  Swarti ;  Third  Church,  Senno- 
Buke  Ogota.  Nlshlwo,  Konoauke  Bawal.  Toyobasbt 
and  ShlushlTo,  Keitaco  Jclilka.  Talcbiro  MInra, 
teacher  in  Seiryu  Jo-Gakko. 

Safpoko  District.— J.  (i.  Cleveland.  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Sapporo,  Japan.)  Iwatntzana,  Kwansuke  Kudo. 
Iwanai,  Tomlyo  Sakamoto.  Mashlke,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Ocaru,  Wasuko  Ishlkawa.  Sapporo,  Masa- 
nosuke  .MItanl.    Yoichl,  to  be  supplied. 

8BND41  DiBTHiCT.— Kameji  Ishlzaka,  P.  E.  (P.O., 
Sendai,  Japan.)  Sishinasuuo,  to  be  supplied.  Sa^ 
kuyama,  to  be  supplieil.  Sendai,  C.  Vi.  Huelt.  Go 
lllraga.  Shlrakawa,  t»  be  supplied.  Teodo,  lo 
be  supplied.  I'lsunomlya,  Bunshlclii  Onuki.  Ta- 
magata,  Shigejiro  Sugihara.  Youezawa,  Kashizo 
Shiratorl. 

Sh[s*n6  DiaTiiicT.-Elken  Aibara,  P.  E.  |P.  0., 
Matsumoto,Jaiian.)  Atumi, Tetsujl KitazawB.   llda. 
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Tsanezo  Takama.  Ina  and  Takato,  Jinshiro  Kambe. 
Matsamoto,  Eiken  Aibara,  Kiukichi  Miura.  Matsu- 
shiro,  Tokitaro  Sugo. 

Tokyo  District.— D.  S.  Spencer,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Aoyama,  Tokyo,  Japan.)  Ajiki  and  Sawara,  Keazo 
lida.  Mizukaido,  Kichiziro  Ukai.  Sosa,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Takeoka,  Eitaro  Hirano.  Tokyo:  Aoyama, 
College  Churchf  Toitsu  Honda;  Aoyama,  First 
Church,  Toranosuko  Yainada;  Asakusa,  W.  S.  Wor- 
den ;  (iinzu,  Takeshi  Ukal;  (iospel  Society,  W.  8. 
Worden ;  Kudan,  Kunisaburo  Nakagawa  f  Mita, 
Yoshinosuke  Sekizawa ;  Tsukiji,  Katsusaburo  Naga- 
saki. Yotsuya,  Shigejiro  Purusawa.  Yoitsu  Honda, 
President  of  Aoyama  Clakuin.  Jnlius  Soper,  Dean 
of  Phi  hinder  Smith  Biblical  Institute.  Toranosuke 
Tamuda,  Professor;  Benjamin  Chappel,  Dean,  of 
College;  A.  M.  Brooks,  Instructor.  Umenosuke 
Bessho,  editor  of  Ookyo,  Takayuki  Namae,  left 
without  appointment  to  study. 

Yokohama  District.— G.  F.  Draper,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Yokohama,  Japan.)  Kanagawa,  Hatonoshin  Ya- 
maka.  Kawagoe,  (iisaburo  Tanaka.  Kokubu,  Kaizo 
Naruse.  Kumagae,  Ogawa,  and  Fukaya,  to  be  su^)- 
plied.  Odawara,  to  be  supplieil.  Shimamura  and 
Hon  jo,  Yubi  Kojima.  Tol)e  and  Fujisawa,  Sachaohi 
Kurimura.  Toyooka,  to  be  supplied.  Y'okohama, 
Ileizo  Ilirata.  Kaniehl  Miyama,  Temperance  Evan- 
gelist. Tamijiro  Kasahara,  Instructor  in  Bible 
Training  School.  Charles  Bishop  and  J.  O.  Spencer, 
absent  on  leave.  

The  following  are  extracts  from  reports  made  at 
the  Conference : 

Hakodate  District,  J.  "VV.  Wadman,  P.  E. 

For  the  most  part  the  mass  of  our  people  seem 
indifferent  to  our  message  of  love,  while  in  too 
many  instances  our  church  members  are  not  fully 
alive  to  their  privilege  and  responsibility.  The  work 
in  Aomori  is  more  hopeful  than  for  some  years  past. 
The  members  at  their  own  expense  have  Improved 
the  apiH»arance  of  the  church  building.  The  church 
In  Fujisakl  hus  been  gruatly  blessed.  Several  cou- 
versions  have  taken  place.  The  church  hus  not 
only  maintained  its  independence  for  several  years 
past  but  last  year  made  a  handsome  donation  toward 
assisting  other  churches.  Special  services  have  been 
held  at  Goi«hogawara  resulting  in  some  conversions 
and  much  blessing  to  the  little  flock.  At  Numadate 
a  new  church  building  has  been  erecteti  without  any 
mission  help  and  without  any  debt.  The  church  at 
Hakodate  has  been  quickeniHl  and  conversions  have 
taken  plaee.  Tlie  Gosi>el  Society  at  Hirosaki  has  had 
a  g(Kxl  year.  Early  morning  conseiTation  services 
in  tile  Marioka  church  have  Ix^en  greatly  blessed  of 
(lOtl.  The  gri'atest  neetl  hen'  is  a  chur«.'h  building. 
Tlie  pastor  at  Noshiro  reports  several  earnest  in- 
<iuirers.  The  work  in  Yakumo  will  not  prosper 
until  it  has  a  giHHl  church  home. 

Nai;oya  Distkict.  S.  Ogata,  P.  E. 

The  pastor  at  (Jifii  has  been  doing  a  goixl  work. 
The  Koshioza  Cinuit  has  four  pn^'uching  ylaces.  an<l 
a  i>ossibility  for  ojHMiing  many  mon\  For  years  it 
has  bcin  supplieil  by  local  preachers.    The  charita- 


ble department  of  the  Nagoya  Dekimachi  Church  is 
in  the  form  of  a  home  for  aged  persons  and  orphans, 
and  deserves  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  all  oar  loyal 
Methodists  in  Japan.  The  work  in  the  Nagoya  First 
Church  has  been  maintained  without  injury.  The 
pastor  of  the  Nagoya  Second  Church  has  done  a 
good  work.  The  pastor  at  Nishiro  has  brought 
back  some  wanderers,  and  added  several  to  the 
church.  The  churches  on  the  district  have  raised 
928  yen  for  self-support,  and  most  of  them  have 
promised  to  raise  more  the  coming  year.  Two  Dis- 
trict Copferences  have  been  held,  and  both  were 
beneficial  to  souls,  minds,  and  bodies.  Sciriu  Jo 
Gakko,  or  school  of  the  Woman^s  Society,  has  had 
another  good  year.  We  have  two  special  needs :  a 
missionary  family  to  live  in  Nagoya,  and  a  small 
appropriation  to  aid  in  starting  Gospel  Society  work 
among  unsaved  young  men. 

Sapforo  District,  Charles  Bishop,  P.  E. 

The  church  at  Iwanai  has  had  a  prosperous 
year.  At  Iwamizawa  the  pastor  has  gathered  an  in- 
teresting company  of  people  into  the  church.  The 
pastor  at  Mashike  has  aroused  considerable  enthusi- 
asm among  the  people,  and  he  also  tramps  over  ten 
miles  of  bleak  coast  to  Rumoi,  where  there  is  an- 
other little  company  of  earnest  Christians.  The 
chun^h  at  Otaru  has  become  self-supporting. 

The  pastor  (Brother  Mitani)  at  Sapporo  and  his 
wife  are  widely  known  as  successful  church  workers, 
and  at  the  church  the  baptisms  have  averaged  one 
each  Sunday  for  several  months.  One  of  the  con- 
versions was  that  of  a  man  from  Hakodate  so  noted 
for  wickedness  that  he  had  been  made  the  hero  in  a 
'^  blood  and  thunder  "  novel.  Another  was  a4eacdier 
of  a  blind  school,  a  graduate  of  the  blind  school  in 
Tokyo,  who  has  been  very  zealous  in  telling  abroad 
his  new-found  joy.  Brother  Mitani  has  opened  a 
preachmg  place  near  the  garrison  where  interesting 
meetings  are  held,  and  has  also  visited  the  Kamikawa 
region  in  the  center  of  the  island  where  a  town  of 
some  ten  thousand  inhabitants  has  rapidly  spmnK 
up,  and  found  five  Methodists  there  whom  he  formed 
into  a  class. 

I  went  to  Otaru  once  a  week  for  a  good  share  of 
the  year  to  teach  in  the  night  school  carried  on  In 
the  parstmage  and  church.  I  have  also  been  in- 
terested in  a  loan  library  of  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  books  I  collecteil. 

Sendai  Di!?trict,  K.  Ishizaka,  P.  E. 

The  Sondai  District  has  eight  Quarterly  Confer- 
ences, four  missionaries,  seven  preachers,  and  fonr 
Bible  women.  Sendai  church  has  paid  in  fnli  the 
salary  of  the  pastor  and  the  indebtedness  of  the 
church.  The  churches  at  Yamagata  and  Tendo  have 
met  all  claims.  Th«^  Yonezawa  church  is  straggling 
to  pay  its  debt.  The  church  at  Nishinasuno  has  done 
remarkably  well  in  its  finances. 

In  I'tsunomiya.  whert^  the  name  of  Christianity 
was  hiited,  theattitu«]e  of  the  people  has  been  almost 
completely  re  vcrsetl.  At  Ku  hot  a  several  have  been 
ba]»ti7ed.  and  many  an*  seeking  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  Ooil.  In  Sakuyama  the  people  have  been  in- 
different, but  a  change  has  come,  and  there  have  been 
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OonTerslons  and  baptiams  both  hen  uid  at  Ksra- 
Cayama,  an  adjoiDlng  rillagA.  At  NiahlnaiuQO  the 
chnrcb  la  cODstaiitly  In  e.  rerlval  elate  because  the 
-membera  are  eanieMly  at  work  In  apreadlDg  the 
•Goape!,  BpaaklDg  lo  eveiyoae  thejr  chauce  to  meet 
jibout  It.  There  are  aome  signs  oC  active  lire  at 
Shlrikawa.    Sendal  1«  Id  a  flourishing  condition. 

SaiNAKo  D18THICT,  E.  Albara,  P.  E. 

The  membera  have  IncrRBsei]  at  the  Ilda  church. 
The  spirit  of  the  chnrcb  at  Tabato  baa  been  renewed. 
The  Ina  church  haa  had  some  aeekera.  A  faithful 
taembcT  at  Azuaamara,  whowaa  very  anxious  for  a 
snltable  preaching  place  In  bis  Tillage,  saved  his 
money  tor  a  long  time,  and  now  he  baa  onlered  a 
preaching  place  built  which  will  coat  him  600  yen. 
Six  people  ware  baptized  and  14  received  OD  proba- 
tion on  the  Toyoehlma  Circuit.  The  young  men  and 
vomen  at  the  Malsuablro  church  are  mnch  inter- 
«eted  and  are  now  In  tbn  majoritj,  and  the  church  la 
-powerful.  The  prlDclpal  of  the  blgh  achool  publicly 
Tecommonded  Chrtstlanity  to  the  parenta  of  the 
children. 

ToKio  DiaTKicT,  D.  S.  Spencer,  F.  E. 

The  Tokyo  Dlalrict  haa  12  circuits  and  ata- 
-Uona,  8  of  tbem  being  In  Tokyo,  and  4  In  the 
curroundlDg  country.  Regular  work  la  carried  on 
«t  20  different  plaeea.  We  have  20  Sunday  acboola 
-with  about  1,500  scholars.  There  are  about  1,000 
members,  300  ptoballoDera,  and  230  inquirers.  We 
legret  to  report  that  the  average  attendance  on 
Sunday  morning  or  evening  in  the  IS  charges  Is 
-only  flOO.  In  many  respecta  the  year  has  been  an 
«xoelleDt  one,  and  the  outlook  la  hopeful.  Falthful- 
nesa,  loyalty  to  the  church,  and  a  aplrit  ot  ready 
self-BBCriSce  boa  cbaracterized  all  our  workers.  The 
««rneatnea«  with  which  ourpastora  and  Bible  women 
'work,  despite  their  small  aalarlea,  and  the  manifold 
dlfflcultlea  to  be  met,  la  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendatloD.  The  schools  at  Aoyama  hare  bad  a 
gooi  year,  far  belter  than  seemed  probable  in  view 
«t  the  unjust  reatrictiona  placed  upon  Christian 
Mhools.  We  have  recently  procured  a  good  lot  in 
Tokyo  for  the  benefit  of  our  publishing  Interesta, 
and  hope  to  erect  a  aoltable  building  upon  It.  The 
pabllabing  work  has  had  a  very  prosperous  }-eaT. 

The  chief  needs  of  the  district  are ;  More  work- 
ers ;  a  systematic  following  up  of  absent  membera; 
*  revival  ot  soul  seeking  and  soul  saving.  There  is 
no  department  ot  the  service  that  docs  not  need  re- 
inforcement. A  partial  solution  of  the  situation 
will  be  found  In  the  development  of  lay  workers.  If 
«tatistlcs  are  reliable,  the  Methodist  cburchea  In 
Japan  are  the  only  Protestant  churches  that  are 
making  any  progress.  . 

YoKOHAHi  DiBTBicT,  (J.  F.  Draper,  P,  E. 

There  are  eight  circuits  and  two  stations  on  the 
.district.  On  the  Kawagoe  Circuit  there  has  been  a 
large  nnmber  of  baptisms,  mostly  of  the  girls  iu  the 
■weaving  eatabllsbmenis  that  form  the  out  appoliit- 
ments.  Tobe  haa  had  a  good  year  with  promise  of 
1>et(er  ttalngs  to  come.  Toyooka  haaalso  been  pros- 
perous.   The  Yokohama  church  Is  united  and  In 


The  churehes  generally  have  been  quickened. 
Self-support  baa  made  progress,  and  most  of  the 
churches  are  doing  eicellcntly.  Nearly  every  charge 
has  promised  an  Increase  for  next  year  over  the  reg- 
uhir  monthly  amount  now  paid  for  pastoral  sup- 
port. The  Bible  school  for  women  has  gone  on  suc- 
cessfully, but  the  day-school  work  ot  the  Woman's 
Boclety  has  been  seriously  Interfered  with  by  the 
new  regulations  of  the  educational  department. 
The  Gospel  Boclety  bas  done  an  excellent  work,  but 
has  met  a  terrible  loss  in  the  burning  of  Iheir  valu- 
able bnlldtug,  and  the  Insurance  barely  covers  one 
Bflh  of  the  Bnanclal  loss. 


Bonth  Jftpan  Kiscon  ODnferenoek 
Thb  South  Japan  Mlaaion  Conference  Inclitdes  the 
Island  of  Klusblu  and  the  other  Islands  of  the  em- 
pire of  Japan  south  and  west  of  the  main  Island. 

Tbe  foreign  mlasionarles  are  Rev.  J.  C,  Davlaon 
and  wife.  Rev.'  H.  B.  Johnson  and  wife,  Rev.  II.  B. 


mt^"^^ 


Schwartz  and  wife,  and  Rev.  A.  E.  lUgby,  in  Japan  i 
Rev.  E.  R.  Fulherson  and  wife,  Rev.  M.  S.  Vail  and 
wite,  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Rigby  on  furlough. 
Annual  Mektino. 

Tbe  South  Japan  Mission  Conference  met  for  its 
seeuud  spflaion  at  the  Deshima  Church,  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  May  a-S,  1900,  Rev.  John  C.  Davison,  pre- 
siding by  appointment  of  Bishop  Cranston. 

Tokuloro  Nakamura  was  received  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Contcrence,  and  Henry  B.  Schwartz  from 
the  New  Enghtud  Conference.    It  was  DOted  that 
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the  names  of  two  members  of  the  Conference  had 
been  changed— Sbigeo  Matsakama  to  Shigeo  Fnjit, 
Kura  Nagai  to  Kara  Ijichi. 

The  statistics  reported  765  full  members,  a  gain  of 
62;  S33  probationers,  a  gain  of  28;  '<^  Sunday 
schools,  a  gain  of  8 ;  1,715  Sunday  school  scholars,  a 
gain  of  113.  During  the  year  there  had  been  67 
adults  and  27  children  baptized.  There  were  7 
churches  and  5  parsonages,  an  increase  of  1  parson- 
age.   All  of  the  collectiuns  showed  a  gain. 

The  following  were  the  appointments : 

FiKuoKA  District.— II.  B.  Johnson,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Fukuoica,  Japan.)  Fukuoka  Circuit,  K.  Kosaka. 
Ilakata  and  Saga,  C.  Nagano.  Kokura  and  Moji, 
U.  Kaneko.  Kurunie  and  Yanagawa,  N.  Kawasaki. 
Kutami  Circuit,  S.  Fujil.  Omuta  Circuit,  K.  Ijichi. 
Wakamatsu  Circuit,  K.  Yoshioka. 

Nagasaki  District.— J.  C.  Davison,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Nagasaki,  Japan.)  Kagoshima  Circuit,  S.  Matsu- 
moto.  Kajiki  Circuit,  supplied  by  U.  Kawase.  Ku- 
mamoto  and  Yatsushiro,  Y.  Tsuda.  Nagasaki,  T. 
Nakamura.  Kojimaehi,  C.  Nakayama  and  II.  B. 
Schwartz.  Okinawa  on  Looeboo  Islands,  K.  Murai. 
Sendai,  T.  Otake.  Chinzei  Seminary,  Nagasaki, 
E.  R.  Fulkerson,  principal ;  H.  B.  Schwartz  and  U. 
Sasamori,  professors.  K.  Kawase^  left  without  ap- 
pointment to  attend  school.  M.  S.  Vail,  absent  in 
the  United  States.         

The  presiding  elders  reported  to  the  Conference : 
Fi'KuoKA  District,  H.  B.  Johnson,  P.  E. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  during  the  year  to 
Bible  study,  most  of  the  pastors  teaching  special 
classes.  Several  new  preaching  places  have  been 
opened  daring  the  year  and  maintained  with  good 
promise.  Two  meetings  of  all  the  workers  on  the 
district  have  been  held  with  excellent  results.  The 
first  was  a  four  days*  meeting  at  Fukuoka,  with  the 
double  object  of  helping  the  workers  as  much  as 
possible  and  of  strengthening  the  local  churches. 
The  second  meeting  was  in  connection  with  our 
District  Conference  at  Wakamatsu.  All  returned 
from  both  meetings  greatly  profited  and  full  of  hope. 

All  the  churches  have  made  a  fine  advance  this 
year  in  self-support.  The  gains  in  all  the  differeht 
lines  of  work  show  a  year  of  hard  work  and  of  rich 
blessing.  The  gains  over  the  previous  year  are : 
Adults  baptized,  11  to  46 ;  children  baptized,  4  to  13 ; 
probationers,  64  to  87 ;  members,  234  to  266 ;  Sunday 
schools,  12  to  16 ;  rented  preaching  places,  7  to  16 ; 
pastoral  visits,  1,182  to  2,282;  benevolent  collec- 
tions, 30  yen  to  71  yen. 

At  Fukuoka  49  members  have  removed  by  letter 
or  died.    Of  these  15  became  charter  members  of  the 
new  Hakata  Society.    Many  moved  to  distant  parts 
of  Japan.    Eleven  adults  and  one  infant  have  been 
baptizcil,  and  enough  members  have  come  in  from 
probation   to    about   half   overcome  tlie  loss.      A 
preaching  place  was  opened  early  in  the  year  near 
the  western  park,  and  six  Sunday  schools  have  bet'n 
maintained.     Quite   extensive    repairs   have  been 
•^^e  on  the  chun'h  building  and  the  Japanese  par- 
re.     The   Fukuoka   Girls''    School   has  ha<l  a 
attendance  than  for  several  years,  the  dormi- 


tories are  filled  to  overflowing,  the  Bchool  has  been 
openly  recognized  by  the  govemuient  as  a  Christian 
school,  and  several  students  have  been  baptized. 

Two  preaching  places  are  now  maintained  in  Ha* 
kata.  There  has  been  great  difficulty  iu  securing  a 
suitable  preaching  place  in  Koknra,  and  much  of 
the  preaching  has  been  conducted  in  a  private 
house.  Regular  preaching  services  were  openeil  at 
Mojl  during  the  year.  Faithful  work  has  been 
done  in  Kurume  and  Yanagawa  without  much  en- 
couragement. In  Wakamatsu  there  has  been  a  gain 
in  membership  from  15  to  26,  and  in  probationers 
from  12  to  26,  with  18  adulu  and  S  infants  baptized. 

Nagasaki  District,  J.  C.  Davison,  P.  E. 

There  was  a  total  collapse  of  our  church  build- 
ing in  Kagoshima,  occasioned  by  a  terrific  typhoon^ 
and  this  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  membership ;  but 
the  church  has  promised  250  yen,  and  the  Missionary 
Society  has  favorably  considered  our  plea  for  special 
relief,  and  we  expect  to  proceed  at  once  to  rebuild 
the  church  and  put  a  comfortable  parsonage  on  the 
same  lot.  Kajibi  has  hgd  an  encouraging  year,  with 
several  baptisms,  and  others  enrolled  as  inquirers. 
There  liave  been  many  conversions  in  Okinawa  and 
a  large  attendance  upon  preaching.  Several  have 
been  baptized  in  Kojiyamachi.  In  the  Deshima 
church  in  Nagasaki  there  were  more  baptisms  than 
at  any  other  point  in  the  district,  and  the  church 
paid  the  full  amount  of  its  pastor^s  salary. 

The  embarrassment  to  our  school  work  resulting 
from  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  proved  less  serious  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. Kwassui  Jo  Gakko,  of  the  Woman^s  Society, 
lost  a  few  names  from  its  rolls  in  the  lower  grades, 
but  Chinzei  Gakkwan,  our  boys*  school,  continued 
with  even  greater  numbers  than  before,  and  many 
students  have  been  turned  away  for  want  of  rooni. 


The  Korea 

The  sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Korea  Mis- 
sion was  held  in  Seoul,  Korea,  May  14-24,  1900,  the 
superintendent.  Rev.  W.  B.  Scranton,  presiding.  E. 
M.  Cable  and  George  C.  Cobb  were  continued  on 
trial.  W.  C.  Swearer  was  admitted  into  full  mem- 
bership. 

The  statistics  reporte<l  792  full  members,  a  gain  of 
143 ;  3,105  probationers,  a  gain  of  1,138 ;  1,326  San- 
day  school  scholars,  a  gain  of  2S4 ;  74  children  and 
506  adults  baptized,  a  gain  of  245  ;  13  local  preachers^ 
33  churches  valued  at  ^,565,  and  2  parsonages  val- 
ued at  $2,500  ;.|946  contributed  by  the  native  church* 

Jfun-         I^roba- 
Charfft*.  ber».  Uaners. 

Seoul :  First  Church 128  224 

"      Talsung  Church 205  108 

'*      Baldwin  Chai)el 16  18 

Chemulpo  Circuit 98  215 

Rang  Wha  Circuit 97  219 

YonanCircnit 28  424 

Pyeng  Yanar  Circuit 133  1,137 

Snwon  and  Kongohu  Circuit .  83  687 

Wonsan  Circuit 4  _™ 

792  3,105 
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The  lolluwing  were  the  niipolniraema : 

SUPBniNTKSDBHT,  W.  B.  ScrBHt 


M.D. 


Seoul ;  FlntCburch,  H.  O,  AppeDzeller,  anil  nae  10 
be  BQppUed  ;  Taiauog,  W.  B.  Scranlon,  and  one  to 
be  supplied ;  Baldwin  Chapel,  E.  M.  Cable,  and  one 
,to  be  supplied  ;  Aoga!,  to  be  supplteil. 

Cheomlpa,  Kangwba,  atiil  Yonan  Circuits,  G.  H. 
Jooes,  and  two  to  be  xupplted. 

Pyeng  VaDg  and  Samwlja  Circuits,  Vi.  A.  Noble, 
and  two  to  be  supplied. 

SuKon  and  Kongchu  Circuits,  W.  C.  Swearer,  and 
two  to  be  Huppllod. 

Tatka,  to  be  supplied. 

Wonsan  Circuit,  In  be  sapplied  by  W,  B.  McGill.    ' 

Pai  Chai  College,  Seoul :  H.  G.  Appeoieller,  Presl- 
drnt ;  D.  A.  Buniter,  Principal  of  Acndcrali;  Depuit- 
lilenl:  E.  M.  Cable,  Teaclier,  Auadenile  Depattiuem. 

Medical  Work :  Seoul,  H.  C.  Sliemian,  M.D. ; 
Pyeng  Tang,  E.  D.  Follwell,  M.D. ;  Wonsan,  W.  B, 
McGlll,  M.D. 

Korea  Methodist  Publishing  House,  S.  A.  Beck, 
Manager. 

Editor  of  VhriilUm  Adrtieatf  and  Manager  of  Book 
3lore,  H.  G.  Appenzeller. 

Field  Secretary  of  Epwortli  Leagne,  G.  11.  Jones. 

Absent  on  leave,  Q.  C,  Cobb. 

I^laee  the  above  appointments  were  made,  Rev, 
II.  G.  Appenseller  and  family  have  returned  lo  the 
i;nlted  States,  Rev.  G.  C.  Cobb  has  retired  from 
the  Mlsxlou,  and  Rev,  C.  D.  Morris  has  roinforcud  llie 
Mission. )  

From  Repokts  at  the  Ansujil  MBBTrsD, 
Dr.  W.  B.  Scranton,  superintendent  ;  I  have 
lately  returned  after  an  absence  o(  slxleen  months. 
ily  observations  ciinflrm  me  in  the  impression  Dial 
OUT  Church  In  Korea  has  everywhere  taken  'this 
desire  and  prayer  very  deeply  into  Iheir  hearts — the 
-dpslre  loeiperience  and  know  mora  of  llie  love  of 
Jesus.  TbeChonRDoBgChurchlu  Seoul  is  conscious 
of  peni-up  power  which  longs  for  spiritual  direction 
and  guidance  to  accomplish  great  things  for  God, 
T.wa  ilok-taug  makes  me  proud  and  glad  every  time 
i  see  Ihe  girls.  Proud  because  I  can  point  to  what 
>Icihodiftt  women  are  doing ;  glad  because  I  can  see 
the  blessing  of  God  on  their  cflorlH,  In  Ihe  sweet, 
clean,  changed  Uvea  and  faces  which  all  promise  so 
much  for  fntnrs  nacfulness.  Tlio  warm  simplicity 
of  the  ChemuliM)  Cburch  always  gladdens  me.  It 
tines  me  good  (o  visit  Ihem.  I  always- come  away 
trinsclouB  of  help  received,  and  with  great  encoar- 
Agement.  The  East  Gute  Buldwln  Chapel  is  making 
a  mighty  struggle.  From  Wonsan  comes  tlie  tale 
■of  five  dlfterenl  iminls  of  work,  and  some  flfty 
faithful  souls  waiting  patiently  and  longingly  lor 
baptism.  Wonsan  is  a  great  Held,  and  far  beyond 
the  powers  of  our  present  force  of  workers,  and  too 
far  from  our  other  work.  Pyeng  Yang  Circuit  Is 
like  a  yonnR  man  In  his  strength.  Everywhere  Ihcre 
are  indications  of  God's  call.  The  Bible  Woman's 
Training  School  has  l>een  started  in  a  modesl,  quiet 
way,  but  will  be  a  power  among  us, 

Rev.  George  Heber  Jones,  acting  superintendent 


tor  most  of  the  year:  The  past  year  has  hoan  ft 
hard  and  irying  one,  arising  from  tllneas  and  the 
heavy  burden  of  work  upon  all  the  members  of  tbe 
.Mission.  The  property  and  work  at  Wonsan  has 
been  lu  charge  of  my  helper,  Kim  Ko-pom,  who 
has  done  well.  The  Press  has  been  much  helped  by 
Ihe  coming  of  Brother  Beck  and  the  nevr  equipment. 
The  college  has  been  helped  by  the  coining  of  Brother 
Cable  and  the  return  of  Brother  Bunker.  Some  at- 
tention tans  lieen  given  to  work  for  the  blind,  as 
Korea  possesses  a  large  numlier  oE  blind  people. 

('Actiiii'/«.  Bev.  G.  H.  Jones  reports  r  There  baa 
been  a  large  ualn,  VH  In  all,  mostly  probationers, 
und  we  have  raised  1,UU5  yan  tor  eeU-sapport,  a  gala 


of  417  over  last  year.  Baptism  has  been  administered 
to  l(rj  persons.  More  books,  tracts,  and  Scriptures 
have  been  sold ;  more  people  liuvc  been  taught  10 
read  and  write  ;  more  villages  have  been  visited  and 
local  prejudices  removed  ;  more  people  have  aban- 
doned heathenism,  and  mora  souls  have  been  saved 
than  in  any  year  of  our  history.  1  wish  (u  make  ae- 
knowlcilgment  nf  the  faithfulness  and  helpfulness  of 
the  Korean  workers  nn  the  circuits.  Stont  of  theni 
receive  no  remuneration  for  their  services,  bnl  gladly 
give  their  lime  and  strength  for  Ihe  love  of  Christ. 
Our  work  extends  150  miles,  and  two  more  evangells' 
Ik'  workers  are  greatly  needed.  We  also  greatly 
need  spt^lal  workers  among  the  women.  Through 
the  hflp  of  home  friends  wc  have  secured  a  large 
bouse  boat  which  will  aid  us  In  reaching  Ihe  people 
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On  the  Chemulpo  Circuit  are  Wesley  Church,  in 
Chemulpo ;  Tambagui  Church,  eight  miles  from  Che- 
mulpo; and  Pupyeng  District,  with  regular  serriccs 
held  at  Pnpyeng  City,  Keulchai,  Ton-gmyen,  and 
Puncheki.  WesleyChurch  has  a  very  earnest  mem- 
bership, and  our  building  is  much  too  small,  as  our 
fieople  pack  the  church  so  full  that  it  is  uncomfort- 
able at  the  services,  and  no  room  is  left  for  the  un- 
con  \c.TXiitX  who  wish  to  hear  the  G  ospcl.  If  we  obtain 
a  buildini^  commensurate  with  our  needs  there  is  no 
rr-ason  why  the  Church  should  not  become  self-sup- 
I»<^»rtinff.  In  Chemulpo  wo  have  a  day  school  for 
boys,  and  one  for  girls,  and  a  night  school  for  boys, 
all  of  which  are  doing  well.  The  membership  of  the 
Tamba^ni  Chunth  are  very  poor,  but  they  have  raised 
KM  yen  toward  self  support,  of  which  86  yen  is  for 
a  new  <'hap<rl  which  is  about  completed,  and  they 
also  maintain  a  sort  ot  mission  8<'rvice  every  Sunday 
in  a  village  four  miles  away.  On  the  Pupyeng  Dis- 
trir;t  there  are  a  large  number  of  applicants  for  mem- 
bership who  will  shortly  be  received.  Our  class 
U-a^ler  at  Punclieki,  wiio  is  a  ferryman,  has  bought 
a  house  and  given  it  to  the  class  as  a  beginning  to- 
ward a  church. 

The  Kangwha  Circuit  embraces  the  three  islands 
of  Kangwha,  Kyodong,  and  8onggai  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Han  Uiver,  and  we  have  eight  appointments, 
an  increas4!  <if  five  during  the  year ;  and  a  beginning 
has  lieen  mad«;  in  three  other  places,  in  two  of  which 
classes  have  t>ecn  organized  but  with  no  regular 
I>rfaching.  On  the  circuit  are  97  full  members  and 
1 19  probationers. 

Tin?  Yonan  Circuit  reports  27  full  members,  434 
prf>bationors,  and  13  baptized  children.  These  repre- 
»M;nt  about  2,r>fX)  i»ersons  favorably  disposed  toward 
us  and  ready  to  listen  to  the  call  for  repentance. 
They  are  in  the  first  flush  of  faith  and  devotion;  and 
ready  to  buil<l  their  own  churches,  supiwrt  them, 
and  also  contribute  to  tlie  support  of  any  teachers 
that  may  be  sent  to  them.  The  headquarters  of  the 
circuit  is  Yonan  City,  and  there  are  seven  other  ap- 
I»ointmcnts. 

I  am  glad  to  report  the  completion  of  the  new 
hynm  book,  which  is  enlargt^d  to  twice  its  former 
size.  I  have  also  translated  the  general  Church 
Catochism  prepared  in  England  by  a  commission  of 
Noncrmformist  ministers,  of  which  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  was  chairman,  and  it  has  been  published. 
Tlie  original  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  salient 
doctrines  of  Christianity  for  new  converts. 

l*Ufnu  y*^''!f  Chrnit.  Rev.  W.  Arthur  Noble  re- 
ports: Tlie  Pyeng  Yanif  work  is  divided  into  the 
North  and  South  Circuits,  the  North  Circuit  having 
its  (Quarterly  Confcrenee  at  Pyeng  Yang,  and  the 
South  Circuit  has  its  Quarterly  C:onference  at  Sam 
Wha.  During  the  year  II  chapels  wore  built, 
making  the  total  numlwr  10.  In  every  case  it 
has  cost  the  p4n)ple  much  labor  and  self-denial. 
No  greater  heroic  cflfort  is  found  among  any  people 
in  their  struggle  to  provide  places  for  worship. 

One  of  our  chapels,  located  at  Kang  Syo,  twenty- 
fire  miles  south  of  Pyeng  Yang,  is  Wyoming,  in 
honor  of  the  givers,  the  WoHian's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Soticty  at  Wyoming,  Pa.    Salome,  a  school- 


teacher and  Bible  woman,  is  in  charge  of  it,  and  it 
has  an  average  attendance  of  61,  of  whom  one  half 
are  men.  We  have  here  6  members  and  55  proba- 
tioners. 

The  Pyeng  Yang  city  church  is  the  center  of 
our  whole  work  and  is  the  place  of  general  instnio- 
tion,  and  to  this  place  the  people  look  for  their* 
standard  of  conduct.  This  chapel  will  seat,  when 
crowded,  nearly  900,  and  that  means  that  many  who 
wish  to  attend  cannot  find  room.  We  need  a  church 
that  will  seat  600. 

The  membership  o'  the  P}'eng  Yang  chapel  \s 
74,  and  probatitmers  461.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  dollars  has  l>een  raised  for  self-support,  and  the 
church  is  supporting  a  local  preacher  at  Ching^ampo. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  year  we  built  a  wall  in- 
(^losing  our  church  property. 

The  total  contributions  for  self-suppdrt  during 
the  year  were  i^2,  an  increase  of  $805.  We  have 
the  same  number  of  Sunday  schools  with  an  in- 
crease of  50  scholars.  The  theological  classes  have 
been  exceptionally  profitable.  One  class  held  in 
Pyeng  Yang  numbered  Ki;  one  in  Sam  Wha,  74; 
and  one  in  Chyung  San,  33.  The  boys*  day  school  in 
Pyeng  Yang  has  a  constant  attendance  of  46,  and 
they  are  all  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion. 
The  girls^  school  of  Pyeng  Yang  is  in  a  fiourishing- 
state. 

Sn-inon  and  Kony-chn  Circuit.  Rev.  Wilbur  C- 
Swearer,  preacher  in  charge,  reports:  Our  work 
has  enlarged,  and  we  have  work  in  35  towns 
and  villages.  I^st  year  we  reported  400  members 
and  probationt^rs,  and  these  have  now  increased 
to  710,  of  whom  83  are  full  members.  I  have  re- 
ceive<l  during  the  year  310  probationers  and  21  into 
full  <>oimection,  and  baptized  60  persons. 

I  cannot  sjx'uk  tfK)  highly  of  the  sincerity,  ear- 
nestness, and  zeal  of  many  of  these  "babes  in 
Christ.'*  They  are  ignorant,  but  are  earnest  to  learn. 
There  may  be  black  sheep  among  them,  but  many 
show  a  true  change  of  heart  and  life.  Although  on 
the  whole  there  does  not  seem  to  be  great  opi>o8i 
tlon  to  Christianity  throughout  the  region,  yet  in 
individual  cases  the  i>ersecution  is  very  hard  to 
bear. 

Last  year  we  r(?portiHl  four  churches,  this  year 
we  have  five.  One  was  given  up  because  it  was 
poor,  and  the  (tenter  of  our  work  changed.  Churches 
have  been  sf^cured  at  Teuktol  and  Tokkakai.  In 
the  Su-won  or  northern  part  of  the  circuit  the  seed 
has  been  sown  and  bands  of  Christians  arc  spring- 
ing  up  everywliere.     Jt  is  a  great  harvest  field. 

Ftrnt  Church,  Sf^»tl.  Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller  re- 
ix>rts:  Our  church  building  enterprise  is  com* 
pleted,  and  the  support  of  the  Korean  assistant 
local  preacher  is  on  a  fairly  sound  basis.  The 
church  with  the  two  schools  as  its  main  feeders, 
and  the  pupils  in  these  schools  coming  up  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  is  more  or  less  in  touch  with 
the  diflfen'nt  parts  of  the  country.  During  the  year 
we  received  52  on  probation  and  16  into  full  member- 
ship, and  we  now  have  128  members  and  284  proba- 
tioners. The  Sunday  school  practically  Includes 
the  whole  church,  and  was  never  in  as  good  a  condi- 
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tlon  as  now.  The  church  is  now  well  equipped  for 
work.  The  two  schools  which  are  the  main  feeders 
(the  Ewa,  or  Girls*  School,  and  the  Pal  Chai,  or  Boys' 
College)  were  never  In  better  condition.  We  have 
also  had  some  work  at  other  points,  going  out 
along  evangelical  lines,  and  we  have  been  blessed 
therein. 

Talmttg  Chwrhy  Seoul.  Rev.  Wilbur  C.  Swearer 
reports:  The  members  of  the  church  and  congre- 
gation are  earnest,  simple-minde<1,  affectionate  peo- 
ple, generous  and  respectful.  At  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing services  the  church  has  nearly  always  been 
filled,  and  through  the  services,  which  usually  last 
between  two  and  three  hours,  they  sat  patiently  at- 
tentive. The  attendance  upon  the  Sabbath  morning 
Sunday  school  has  averaged  210.  Our  present  church 
membership  is  composed  of  205  full  members  and 
108  baptized  probationers,  and  wo  have  40  uubap- 
tized  probationers.  There  arc  also  on  the  rolls  77 
baptized  children.  During  the  year  65  have  been 
received  on  probation,  27  into  full  connection,  and 
11. have  died;  65  adults  and  11  children  baptized. 
The  chapel  in  which  our  services  are  held  is  not 
lar!^  enough  to  accommodate  our  congregation,  and 
we  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  Mrs.  M.  F.  Scran- 
ton  has  received  a  special  gift  of  $4,000  American 
joid  from  a  friend  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
church  building.  The  day  school  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  Bible  training  class  for  women  promises 
to  be  a  most  successful  and,  in  its  results,  far-reach- 
ing work. 

Jhi  Chai  College^  Seoul.  Rev.  II.  G.  Apponzeller, 
president,  reports :  The  college  is  equipped  in 
teaching  force,  and  never  in  a  more  satisfactory  con- 
dition than  at  present.  We  have  had  05  pupils 
enrolled.  Attendance  at  chapel,  and  on  Sunday 
morning,  is  compulsory,  and  prayers  are  held  in 
the  dormitory  in  the  evening.  Our  relations 
continue  pleasant  with  the  Korean  government. 
The  renewal  of  a  contract  for  another  year  has 
been  agreed  upon.  The  industrial  features  of  the 
school  remain  as  previously,  and  a  manual  train- 
ing department  is  under  consideration.  We  hope 
to  commence  regular  college  classes  and  to  have 
a  theological  department. 

Medical  If'orir,  Pyeug  Yang.  Dr.  E.  Douglas  Foil- 
well,  reports :  The  past  year  has  been  one  of 
progress  and  encouragement.  We  have  greatly 
needed  suitable  wards  for  in-patients,  and  during  the 
past  year,  chiefiy  through  the  generosity  of  Dr. 
Rosetta  Hall  and  her  friends  we  have  the  Hall  Me- 
morial Hospital,  which  will  accommodate  twelve 
patients.  My  medical  cases  in  Pyeng  Yang  have 
been  many,  and  during  the  year  I  made  one  country 
trip  of  ten  days  and  visited  twelve  places  with 
profit  to  myself  and  others.  1  have  given  more  time 
than  in  previous  years  to  personal  Christian  work 
with  my  patients,  and  my  faithful  and  efficient  as- 
sistant, Kim  Chai  Son,  also  reads  and  teaches  the 
Gospel  daily  to  the  patients,  and  his  efforts  have 
been  mach  blessed. 

PiMi9hhig  Houk,  The  outlook  for  the  printing 
department  is  much  brighter,  because  new  presses 
and  type  have  been  received.     The  Korean  Chns- 


tian  Advocate  has  entered  upon  its  fourth  year,  and 
810  copies  are  printed.  The  bookstore  is  supplying 
wholesome  literature,  and  during  the  year  $196.07 
were  received  from  the  sales  of  3,024  volumes. 

\Voinati*t  Foreigii  Missionary  Society.  There  has 
been  marked  success  in  ever>'  department  during 
the  year.  The  school  reports  show  an  increased 
number  of  pupils ;  the  doctors  have  been  able  to 
care  for  more  patients,  several  of  whom  have  been 
won  to  Christ ;  and  the  records  of  the  successes  of 
the  small  force  of  evangelistic  workers  give  much 
joy,  and  also  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  more 
workers.  In  the  girls'  school  tn  Seoul  are  50 
boarders  and  3  d^y  scholars.  There  are  also  two 
'  day  schools  in  Seoul,  one  with  10,  the  other  with  15 
pupils,  a  day  school  at  Chemulpo  with  14  pupils,  a 
day  school  in  Pyeng  Yang  with  46  pupils.  There 
are  also  several  small  schools  in  the  Pyeng  Yang 
Circuit.  The  medical  work  in  Seoul  and  Pyeng 
Yang  has  been  very  successful. 


Foochow  Oonferenoa 

The  Foochow  Conference  includes  the  Fuhkien 
Province  in  China,  except  so  much  as  is  included 
within  the  Ilinghua  Mission  Conference.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1847,  and  organized  as  a  Conference  in 

1877. 

Missionaries. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Caldwell,  Rev.  II.  R.  Caldwell  and  wlfe» 
Rev.  William  H.  Lacy  and  wife,  Rev.  William  A. 
Main  and  wife.  Prof.  Ben  H.  Marsh  and  wife. 
Rev.  J.  Semester  and  wife.  Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  and 
wife,  Miss  S.  M.  Bosworth,  Miss  Kate  E.  Kauffman. 
Onfurloiu/h—Rev.  G.  S.  Miner  and  wife,  J.  E.  Skin- 
ner, M.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  George  B.  Smyth  and  wife,. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Worley  and  wife. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  Foochow  Annual  Conference  convened  for 
its  twenty-fourth  session  in  Tieng  Ang  Dong,. 
Foochow,  October  8,  at  9  a.  m.  Bishop  David  H. 
Moore,  having  gone  to  Peking  on  very  important 
business,  appointed  Rev.  James  Simester  president 
of  the  Conference.  W.  A.  Main  was  elected  record- 
ing secretary,  George  S.  Miner  statistical  secretary, 
and  Ernest  B.  Caldwell  treasurer.  Rev.  G.  S.  Miner 
reports : 

One  promising  young  man  was  received  into  full 
membership,  two  on  probation,  and  one  **  withdrew 
under  complaints." 

The  past  year  has  been  a  trying  one,  but  with  a 
few  exceptions  everyone  has  done  faithful  work.  The 
reports  show  a  net  increase  of  390  members  and  117 
probationers.  The  report  of  the  previous  year  gave 
4,349  menil)ers  and  4,301  probationers.  There  were 
502  adults  and  258  children  baptize<i  during  the  year. 
The  Epworth  Leaguers  and  Sunday  school  scholars 
have  increased,  so  there  are  2,567  of  the  former  and 
5,829  of  the  latter.  There  was  an  increase  of  11 
'*  Special  (lift  "  day  schools,  making  in  all  261,  with 
5,477  boys  and  467  girls  as  pupils,  who  contributed 
$3,638.85  toward  the  support  of  the  schools.    The 


Foochow  Conftrence. 


boarding  schools  have  held  ibetr   own,  Willi    \H 

Tbc  Antclo-ChlQCse  College  bod  an  increase  in 
Attendance,  end  enrolled  340  siudcma  durlnn  tbe 
year,  who  have  paid  lulo  tlie  treasurj'  t5,U&.%,  bealdun 
paylSK  for  their  ovm  bourd,  rouni  rent,  uuti  buylug 
or  renting  their  own  books. 

There  was  a  slight  det^reaK  \d  misslnDarf  collec- 
tions and  llie  iiaynifnt  of  i>re»chera'  salaries,  but  of 
moneys  paid  (or  all  purposes  tlicre  was  an  increase- 
There  were  imtd  for  all  purposes,  including  the  tui- 
tion and  niatriculaiioa  feus  of  students,  tbe  sum  o[ 
4I5.l>t5.:>3. 


!.  Jamca  Slmcater  and 


Rri-ohts. 

FOOCBOW  DlSTKlCT,   M.  C.  Wllcox,  p.  E. 

The  preachen  liavc  generally'  been  faithful,  moat 
of  Ihc  circulls  liavo  shown  sonie  improvement,  anil 
there  have  been  accessliiiis  to  the  eliiin^li,  iis  well  us 
a  (teeiK-ning  of  splrlliiul  life  «u  the  pan  of  a  k<>o<1 
many  beltovers.  It  is  csiwi'lnlly  Kratitying  lo  know 
Ilia:  the  iiaiive  (."hristiaus  Lav«  Hlrjod  llrni  In  spite  of 
the  danger  auil  luruioil  through  which  they  have 
bei'ii  called  lu  pass. 

The  Hoys'  Illith  Schoot  Ims  inaiDlalncd  lis  Inrin- 
altendance,  and  good  work  lias  been  dune.  A  tinui- 
biT  of  the  Btudeiits  are  looking  forward  to  the  tnlti- 
IMryaa  their  life  work.  NBurthe  befiinnlngof  the 
year  this  school  was  reninvol  to  a  building  niort- 
conveniently  and  liealihll]'  situated  Ibaii  ibe  one 
formerly  occiipli'il. 

In  the  abwuti'  of  Dr.  G.  D,  Stiiyih  tlie  Angln-Clii- 
nese  College  bas  lunlnlaiiK'd  Its  good  rcuord  under 


the  acting  presidency  o: 
hla  tallblul  colaborera. 

As  usual  the  workers  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
MIssloDDry  Society  have  been  abnndant  In  labore. 
All  classes  of  their  wurlc— evangelistic,  educational, 
aud  medical— have  continued  lo  prosper. 

The  numerous  day  schools  in  tbis  district  Dave 
during  another  year  been  instrumental  In  much 
good.  Tbis  important  work  has  been  In  charge  o( 
Iter.  (J.  8.  Miner,  the  faithful  and  energetic  Baperln- 
tendenl  of  Ibis  department  of  work  tbrougliout  ibe  • 
Foochow  Conference.  All  oar  day  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  special  gilts,  for  whlcU  we  are  deeply 
thankful.' 

Beginning  wlih  the  early  P&H  of  tbe  year  tidings 
o(  tbe  progress  of  the  Boiors  in  northern  China 
reached  us  from  llnic  to  time.  Later  ranie  news  oi 
■erioufl  depredations  by  members  of  that  secret 
order.  Tbe  frightful  atrocities  committed  in  Ihe 
north  by  Boxers  aud  imperial  troops  during  the 
past  summer  are  now  a  part  of  the  world's  tiislor)- 

For  a  time  the  trend  of  affairs  al  Foochow  .was 
rer}'  threatening.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  July 
tbe  people  in  the  native  city  aud  in  some  of  tbe 
towns  up  the  .Mln  River  were  reported  as  becoming 
daily  more  hostile  toward  native  converts  and 
foreigners.  8eveTal  Chluese  Cbrlsllans  al  Foocbow 
told  rnc  that  they  hail  been  kept  awake  night  atler 
night  by  noisy  demonstrations  on  the  streets,  tbe 
threats  iH'lng  against  Ibe  schools  and  hospitals  a« 
well  us  agulrist  the  notlve  believers  and  mtsstoit' 
artes.  I  also  heard  enough  to  coDflrm  Ihe  state- 
ments of  my  Informants. 

Placards  were  then  being  posted  In  Foochow,  cw- 
tensibly  by  Boxers,  exhoriliig  their  sympathitera  <n 
this  cliy  to  keep  up  courage  as  hundreds  of  tbelt 
comrades  were  on  Ihe  way  to  help  ei  terminate  tbe 
hateil  foreigners  and  the  native  adherents  of  Ibe 
"Jesus  religion."  One  of  these  placards  I  aecured 
and  still  have  in  my  poBsession. 

Before  It  seemed  necessary  to  remove  my  family 
elsewhere,  1  had  prel»red  Ihe  "plan  "  of  the  fourth 
Quarterly  .Meetings  for  Ibis  ilislrlct.  Tbey  were  to 
begin  Ihe  latter  part  of  August,  but  our  L'nited 
States  eoDsul.  Dr.  S.  L.  Gracey,  told  me  that  for 
months  to  coniu  I  nmst  not  think  of  travelingr  In 
this  country,  lie  also  requesled  me  to  dlscourttge 
large  public  ualherings,  fearing  that  Ihey  might  at- 
irnet  Ihe  aitentlon  of  Ihe  rabble  and  precipitate 
trouble. 

Exi<erieuced  Cliinene  paRiors  and  others  gare  it  aa 
(heir  opinion  that  the  native  Christians,  church 
property,  eic,  would  be  safer  m  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  lite  missiouarles,  ttie  sight  of  whom.  It  was 
thought,  would  have  an  Irrll  at  lug  effect  on  aceonot  of 
their  lieing  forelgiiiT^.  ludcr  these  circumstances 
our  eoiiHul  advlseil  llial  unmnrried  ladles  and  mis- 
sionaries with  fiiniilles  shonld  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble go  ti)  a  safer  pluee.  Accordingly  some  of  our 
workers,  whose  furloughs  mere  nearly  or  quite  due, 
left  for  Ann'rlcu :  crthem  pnH'ii-ded  to  Amoy ;  while 
si'viTnl  unniHrrii-il  luilies  and  four  families— Incbid- 


ing  my  iiwii-w, 

hiispiliibly  rccelv 
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Hok-Chiano  District,  Hu  Caik  Hang,  P.  £. 

I  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Hok-chiang 
District  last  Conference  by  Bishop  Cranston,  but 
I  deeply  regret  being  so  unequal  to  the  great  re- 
sponsibility laid  upon  me.  But  the  work  of  the 
Lord  is  of  such  importance  that  I  dare  not  venture 
to  decline  laboring  for  him.  Unfortunately  rice  is 
unusually  dear  this  year  because  of  the  frequent 
floods,  therefore  the  contributions  for  church  pur- 
poses have  not  seemed  favorable.  Several  cases  of 
persecution  have  arisen  because  the  people  in  sev- 
eral places  forced  our  church  members  to  subscribe 
money  for  various  idolatrous  purposes  on  account 
of  the  bubonic  plague.  Moreover  rumors  of  the  de- 
struction of  churches  by  the  Boxers  have  caused 
the  preachers  and  native  Christians  to  suffer  more 
or  less  humiliation. 

Deng-diong  Circuit  has  had  a  good  year.  Several 
families  have  joined  the  church.-  They  have  con- 
tributed money  to  rent  a  house  for  their  chapel, 
which  is  evidence  that  both  the  pastor  and  native 
Christians  are  in  earnest. 

Ngu-ka  Circuit  has  had  an  addition  of  membership 
of  about  twenty  families.  It  is  delightful  that  the 
pastor  is  a  strong,  acceptable  young  preacher,  but 
there  is  such  a  lack  of  an  assistant  that  the  itinera- 
ting work  is  not  adequately  done.  Tlie  chapel  rented 
at  present  is  too  small,  and  they  have  planned  to 
build  a  new  church. 

Siong-gong-ing  Circuit  is  the  best  circuit  as  regards 
contribvtfons.  The  membership  is  over  one  hun- 
dred families.  ^  They  have  passed  through  three 
severe  persecutions  this  year. 

On  A-gong-ing  Circuit  the  members  of  the  Cleng- 
dong  station  are  very  earnest.  Some  offer  work 
and  some  others  the  land  for  the  site  of  a  new 
church.  This  undertaking  owes  much  to  the  grant 
of  $50  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Wilcox,  who  is  the  missionary- 
in-charge  of  the  district,  but  the  work  has  not  be- 
gun yet  owing  to  the  revolution  in  China. 

MiNGCHiANO  AND  IIaitano  DISTRICTS,  Rev.  Jamcs 
Simester,  missionary-in-charg^. 

The  work  on  both  these  districts  has  suffered  from 
lack  of  proper  supervision.    Our  force  of  mission- 


thickly  dotted  with  small  villages.  And  in  nearly 
every  village  there  Is  a  little  church.  I  think  there 
is  not  a  person  living  in  Mingchiang  fiy>B  miles  away 
from  a  church.  Many  of  these  churches  have  been 
established  within  a  year  or  two,  and  most  of  them 
are  less  .than  ten  years  old.  No  other  denomination 
has  entered  this  district,  and  no  field  offers  more  en> 
couragement  to  the  missionary. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  and  in 
some  cases  severe  persecution  during  the  year,  but 
no  persecuted  ones  have  left  the  faith. 

The  membership  on  both  these  districts  has  in- 
creased, though  the  amount  raised  from  self-support 
has  decreased.  This  is  owing  to  a  famine  on  one 
district  and  floods  on  the  other.  Tliree  new  places 
on  Haitang  and  quite  a  number  on  Mingchiang  have 
been  opened  to  the  Gospel  within  the  past  year. 

Tub  Anolo-Cuinesb  College.— Rev.  James  Sim- 
ester,  acting  president.  The  past  year  has  been  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  college.  The 
total  enrollment  of  students  has  reached  310.  Of 
this  number  less  than  thirty  have  received  any  help 
from  foreigners.  Of  those  who  have  received  help 
five  have  borrowed  from  the*  Loan  Fund  and  the 
others  have  earned  theif  way  by  teaching. 

A  new  dormitory  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
12,500  (gold). 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  year's  work 
is  the  result  of  a  revival  meeting  held  during  the 
latter  part  of  February.  The  meetings  were  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  the  leaders  nearly  all  teachers  or  students 
of  the  college.  Seventy*  yoang- men  representing 
the  best  classes  of  the  Chinese  gave  their  hearts  to 
the  Saviour,  and  made  public  profession  of  their 
faith  in  his  name.  Months  have  passed  by,  and  I 
have  not  heard  of  one  who  has  been  untrue  to  his 
profession.  One  young  man,  not  being  able  to 
stand  against  the  opposition  of  his  parents  and 
friends,  withdrew  before  the  meetings  closed,  but 
the  rest  have  been  faithful.  The  zeal  of  these 
young  disciples  is  making  itself  felt  not  only  in  the 
college,  but  wherever  they  go. 

Our  greatest  need  is  a  chapel  building  in  which  to 
hold  religious  services.  At  present  we  have  no 
aries  is  so  small  that  I  have  had  to  take  these  dis- ;  room  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  students,  and 


tricts  in  addition  to  my  work  in  the  college. 

A  visit  to  Haitang  wks  one  of  the  pleasantest  trips 
of  my  life.  I  found  a  pepple  struggling  against 
such  poverty  as  I  had  never  seen  and 'cannot  dc- 
8crit>e.    Nevertheless  they  were  cheerful  and  full  of 


until  this  need   is  supplied  we  shall  be  working 
against  a  great  disadvantage. 

Report  op  Miss  Sarah  M.  Boswortii. 

On  last  Thanksgiving  Day  I  was  appointed  mis- 
hope.  The  meetings  we  held  were  well  attended,  '  siouary-in-charge  of  long  Bing  District,  in  addition 
and  the  homes  we  visited  gave  signs  of  the  presence  to  ray  regular  work  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College. 
of  God.  It  is  not  a  great  work,  and  never  will  be,  This  appointment  was  made  necessary  by  the  return 
for  the  island  of  Haitang  is  but  a  small  place,  the  ;  of  Dr.  Worley  with  his  family  to  the  Uhited  States*. 
entire,  population  being  only  about  12,000.  But  on  My  duties  in  the  college  made  it  Impossible  to  visit 
that  island  I  found  some  of  his  "jewels,"  and  my  ,  the  district  at  onco,  but  a  timely  visit  of  the  native 
own  life  was  enlarged  by  coining  in  contact  with  '  presiding  elder  to  Foochow  gave  opportunity  for 
these  precious  ones.  Acconling  to  its  means,  I  ,  consultations,  and  a  trip  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
think  no  district  in  the  Conference  docs  so  well  in  district  was  planned  for  the  Chinese  New  Year  vaca- 
svlf-support.  There  are  few^  large  charges,  and  st)  tion.  This  is  not  tlie  most  favorable  time  for  coun- 
the  preaching  is  mostly  done  by  local  preachers.  try  iravelinsr,  as  the  people  are  busy,  the  weather  is 

Mingchiang  is  perhaps  the  most  "rural''  of  all    apt  to  be  bad,  and  i>rices  for  coolies  and  boats  are 
the  districts  ;  no  large  cities,  but  hills  and  valleys   higher  than  at  other  times.    But  it  was  the  only  time 
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I  could  go,  so,  leaving  Kuclieng,  where  I  had  spent  a 
few  delightful  days  in  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  home,  February  7,  in  company  with 
Miss  Linam,  we  went  direct  to  Ciong  Hu  Buang,  the 
lowest  point  on  the  district.  Here  we  were  joined 
by  the  elder.  From  this  point  our  trip  occupie<l  five 
and  one  half  days,  during  which  time  we  tmveletl 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles,  visited  five 
stations,  and  the  elder  estimated  that  we  touched 
about  one  tenth  of  the  district,  if  not  more.  The 
field  is  white  as  well  as  large,  for  we  found  attentive 
and  willing  listeners  everywliere,  and  longe<l  to  be 
able  to  send  out  more  workers  to  gather  tlio  har- 
vest. 

On  our  return  to  Ciong  Ilu  Buang  a  meeting  of  the 
pn-aclKTs  oil  the  lower  i)art  of  the  district  was  held 
for  prayer  and  Bible  study.  At  this  meeting  eight  of 
the  workers  were  X'^^^^^-^^t,  and  we  believe  were 
greatly  helped.  Tiie  presiding  elder  is  a  very  earnest 
man,  who  feels  his  respouhibility  very  much,  and  is 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Kei'out  of  Be  v.  Geouce  S.  Mineu, 

Superintendent  of  Day  Sch(X)ls  and  Missionary-in- 
cliarge  of  Ngu-cheng  District. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  terrible  wave  of 
persecution  an«l  slaughter  from  the  north  would 
sweep  over  this  province,  but  its  progress  has  been 
stayed.  Many  threats,  much  uneasiness,  the  burning 
and  l<x>ting  of  ast-ore  or  more  of  chapels  and  placfs 
of  worship,  the  destruction  of  tlie  American  Board  ' 
property  at  Shao  Fu,  the  severer  persecution  of  na- 
tive Christians  in  many  places,  but  no  murders,  so 
far  as  we  have  learned,  have  been  visited  ui)on  the 
people  of  the  Fuhkien  Province. 

The  *' special  gift"  day  school  work  has  pro- 
gressed so  that  this  year  wo  have  2(51  schools  with 
5,954  pupils,  who  have  contributed  $1,819  towanl  the 
support  of  the  schools.  The  institutes  and  meetings 
held  with  the  teachers  have  resulted,  we  think,  in 
much  good.  But  O  1  it  requires  *'  line  upon  line,  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  to 
make  a  model  teacher  of  a  Chinaman.  It  is  difficult 
to  change  the  customs  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years'  standing.  We  most  heartily  thank  all  the 
kind  and  generous  friends  in  the  **home  land"  for 
their  continued  support  of  this  work. 

In  October,  1899,  in  addition  to  the  day  school 
work,  Bishop  Cranston  placed  me  in  charge  of  the 
Ngu-cheng  District.  On  our  first  round  we  discov- 
ered some  irregularities  that  we  changed,  others  that 
we  hoi>e  will  soon  be  righted.  The  boys*  boarding 
school  at  Ngu-cheng  city  is  doing  good  work.  Rev. 
Huong  Pau  Seng,  the  principal,  is  an  "ui>-to-date" 
man,  so  far  as  his  opportunities  afford.  There  were 
28  pupils  in  attendance,  and  the  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  spring  term  was  exceedingly  creditable. 
The  girls'  and  women's  schools,  located  here,  are  a 
success,  as  one  might  well  expect. 

It  was  a  great  boon  to  this  district  when  Miss 
Luella  M.  Masters,  M.D.,  was  appointed  to  the  nuil- 
Ical  work.  A  hospital,  opened  in  the  building  n*- 
cently  erected  for  the  women's  school,  was  soon 
filled  with  patients.    The  persons  seen,  prescriptions 


fille<l,  and  receipts  received  are  all.  far  in  excess  of 
what  was  at  first  expected. 

The  new  church  that  is  now  in  process  of  erection 
at  Ngu-cheng  city  is  going  to  be  a  model  of  neatness 
and  convenience.  It  will  be  built  of  cut  stone  and 
bri(^k,  modeled  after  one  of  our  Church  Extension 
plans,  and  will  seat  about  one  thousand  i>er8ons. 
This  enterprise  is  largely  due  to  the  untiring  energies 
of  Miss  Lydia  A.  Trimble. 

Missies  Pkess,  Rev.  William  II.  Lacy,  Superin- 
tendent. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  Mrs.  Lacy 
and  I  continmKl  to  carry  on  the  **  ragged  Sunday 
school"  for  heathen  women  and  children  which  we 
oi)en(.Hl  at  Ching-sing  Dong  nearly  eight  years 
ago.  A  st*rious  fire  near  the  church  last  May,  which 
destroyed  one  hundred  hou.ses,  lessened  the  attend- 
ance. The  terrible  flood  of  June  29,  which  covered 
an  area  of  several  miles,  destroying  some  seventy 
houses  in  the  near  neighborhood,  fille<l  the  church 
to  a  <leptli  of  four  feet,  making  it  necessary  to  close 
the  Sunday  school  for  a  few  weeks.  Then  came  the 
terrible  news  of  the  Boxer  massacre  of  Christians  m 
the  North,  exciting  the  peoi»le  of  Foochow  and  mak- 
ing this  form  of  mission  work  unadvisable. 

About  the  end  of  July,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turl>ed  condition  in  Foochow  and  the  possibilities  of 
serious  troubles  here,  on  the  advice  of  United 
Ji^tates  Consul  (iracey,  we  with  many  of  the  mission- 
aries of  our  own  and  other  missions  left  the  port  lor 
a  temiM)rary  refuge  in  Japan.  During  our  absence 
my  first  assistant  in  the  office,  Mr.  Ilu'Ung  Ming, 
remained  at  his  post,  discharging  his  duties  with  the 
utmost  fidelity  during  this  time  of  great  anxiet}', 
and  making  it  possible  to  continue  the  work  oi  the 
Mission  Press  during  the  entire  summer  without 
interruption. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  liberal  patronage  ot  the 
American  Bible  Society  and  the  North  China  and 
North  Fuhkien  Tract  Societies  for  the  bulk  ol  the 
work  done  the  past  year.  The  grants  made  by  the 
Tract  Society  and  Sunday  School  tnion  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  our  Mission  have  en 
bled  us  to  reprint  considerable  denominational  lit- 
erature and  continue  the  usual  publications  for  our 
Sunday  schools. 

The  plant  of  the  Mission  Press  has  been  improve 
by  the  addition  of  soipe  f^jew^type,  also  new  machin- 
ery for  stereotyping  and  bookbinding.  Several  hun- 
dred dollars  have  been  exix*nded  in  improvements 
on  the  building,  and  in  the  purchase  of  two  pieces 
of  land  adjoining  the  Press  property  on  the  north. 
The  old  Chinese  buildings  have  been  removed  from 
this  land,  and  thereby  our  danger  from  fire  greatly 
diminished.  By  the  removal  of  the  students. from 
the  top  fioor  of  our  building  we  now  have  control  ol 
the  entire  building,  a  privilege  we  have  long  desired. 
Tliis  enables  us  to  provide  more  healthful  sleeping 
rooms  for  some  of  the  workmen,  better  rooms  for 
our  constantly  increasing  supply  of  foreign  stores, 
where  they  may  be  safe  from  the  ravages  of  white 
ants,  and  a  small  chapel  in  whiclrthe  workmen  may 
assemble  for  morning  worship  and  other  meetings. 
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ffinghna  Mission  Oonferenoe. 

The  Hinghua  Mission  Conference  includes  the 
prefectures  of  Hinghua  and  Ingchung,  in  Fuhkien 
Province,  China.  Mission  worlc  was  commenced  in 
1864,  and  the  Mission  was  set  off  from  the  Foochow 
XJonferen'ce,  and  organized  as  the  Hinghua  Mission 
Conference  November  26,  1896. 

MiSSIONAHIES. 

Rev.  William  N.  Brewster  and  wife,  Rev.  F.  L. 
Outhrie,  Rev.  Franklin  Ohlinger  and  wife,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Owen. 

Refort  of  Rev.  W.   N.  Brewster,   Superinten- 
dent. 

The  year's  work  is  described  in  one  word— "7>i*- 
Wj3/ine."  We  have  been  obliged  to  discipline  some 
of  our  native  preachers,  and  the  conduct  and  spirit 
of  the  native  members  of  the  various  committees  of 
investigation  and  trial  give  us  faith  to  believe  we 
are  raising  up  hero  a  Church  of  Christ  that  will  be 
In  time  self-governing  as  well  as  self-supporting. 

Tlie  general  situation  of  the  country  has  affected 
our  work  in  various  ways.  We  report  less  proba- 
tioners than  a  year  ago.  This  was  to  bo  expected. 
It  is  remarkabte  that  so  many  new  people  stayed 
with  us  at  a  time  when  their  neighbors  were  telling 
them  that  in  a  few  days  all  Christians  would  be 
killed  and  all  churches  razed  to  the  ground.  But 
the  church  members  have  nearly  held  their  own  and 
bravely  faced  the  prospect  of  destruction  of  them- 
selves and  their  property. 

While  our  people  have  stoocl  the  fii;p  bravely,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  no  case  were  they  left 
to  their  own  devices  by  their  pastors.  So  far  as  1 
can  learn,  not  one  native  pastor  has  left  his  station 
because  of  the  threatened  danger.  Nearly  all  our 
preachers  were  within  comparatively  short  distances 
of  their  homes,  and  could  easily  have  fled  to  them. 
They  not  only  stayed,  but  they  did  not  send  their  fam- 
ilies away. 

No  serious  damage  has  been  done  anywhere  to  per-  j 
son  or  property  among  our  5,000  members  and  pro-  ] 
bationers  during  the  entire  summer,  when  in  many 
places,  even  in  this  province,  property  has  been  dc- 
.stroyed  and  persecution  has  been  widespread. 


In  this  connection  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  young  men  of  the  Mission,  Messrs.  Owen, 
Guthrie,  and  Bucknall,  who  have  taken  their  turn 
in  *' staying  by  the  stuff''  in  Hinghua  City,  so  that 
there  has  been  no  time  all  summer  when  at  least 
one  of  them  has  not  been  here.  The  constant  pres> 
ence  of  foreigners  in  the  city  has  kept  the  officials 
alert  to  prevent  any  injury  to  them.  This  has  also 
strengthened  the  faith  of  preachers  and  people  in 
the  Church.  They  felt  that  they  were  reasonably 
safe  so  long  as  foreigners  were  on  the  ground  and 
were  undisturbed. 

Another  reason  that  we  have  enjoyed  comparative 
quiet  has  been  the  fact  that  wo  have  been  as  a  Mis- 
sion exceedingly  careful,  especially  in  recent  years, 
to  avoid  giving  needless  offense  to  the  people.  We 
have  had  a  few  cases  of  persecution  with  which  to 
deal,  and  in  settling  them  we  have  been  as  lenient  as 
possible.  Thus  we  have  avoided  leaving  old  sores 
to  fester  and  break  out  at  a  time  like  this.  For  two 
years  I  have  been  expecting  some  such  trouble  as 
this  year  has  witnessed.  Often  when  the  Christians 
have  urged  me  to  insist  upon  severe  punishment 
upon  offenders  against  our  rights  I  have  told  them 
I  could  secure  heavier  penalties,  but  in  the  end 
the  heathen  would  wreak  vengeance  upon  us 
when  coming  disturbances  made  protection  impos- 
sible. 

Our  statistics  show  a  slight  falling  off  in  self-sup- 
port. This  is  undoubte<lly  due  in  part  to  the  gen- 
eral political  conditions,  but  more  to  the  severe 
drought  which  has  seriously  affected  nearly  all  parts 
of  our  work.  In  Ingchung  District  famine  prices 
prevailed  all  summer,  and  Singiu,  while  better,  has 
been  furnishing  rice  to  the  adjoining  counties  on  the 
west,  and  so  the  people  have  had  to  pay  high  to 
keep  their  rice  at  home. 

The  missionary  collection  is  also  reduced  by  the 
enforcement  of  a  new  rule.  Heretofore  much  of 
the  Home  Missionary  money  has  not  been  paid  in 
until  after  Conference.  Every  year  there  has  been 
more  or  less  loss  through  failure  to  collect.  This 
year  we  resolved  to  report  only  what  has  been 
actually  paid  in. 

The  educational  work  has  had  a  year  of  varied  ex- 
perience.    The  Biblical  School  was  not  reopened 
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last  sprfDg.  The  applicants  were  too  few«  and  old 
students  returning  not  numerous.  That  we  must 
have  a  school  of  this  kiiid  is  self-evident.  Our  ranks 
are  thinned  by  death,  discipline,  desertion,  and  dis- 
continuance of  native  agents. 

However,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  nothing  is ; 
now  being  done  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  min- 
istr}'.    In  the  Boys'  High  School  we  have  ten  young 
men  who  had  more  or  less  drill  in  the  Biblical  School 
before  entering  the  High  School.    They  still  purpose 


Oential  Qhiiia  Mianoo. 

Tub  Central  China  Mission  was  commenced  in 
December,  1867,  by  missionaries  from  the  Foochow 
Mission.  It  includes  Central  China,  with  its  chief 
station  at  the  city  of  Nanking.  * 

Missionaries. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Beebe,  M.D.,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Bowen  and 
wife,  M.  R.  Charles,  M.D.,  Rev.  F.  G.  Henke,  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Kupfcr,  Rev.  Robert  £.  Maclean  and 
to  enter  the  ministry.  Tlicy  each  work  five  hours  a  \  wife.  Rev.  J.  F.  Newman  and  wife,  Rev.  Don  W. 
day  for  their  board,  and  have  recently  been  ap-  Nichols,  Rev.  Harry  F.  Rowe  and  wife,  Rev.  George 
pointed  to  do  evangelistic  and  pastoral  work.  [  A.  Stuart  and  wife.  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Wilson,  Miss  L. 
Every  day  they  go  out  at  one  o-clock  and  work  till  c.  Hanzlik,  Mrs.  Louise  Walley.  0»4/«rfoM^A.— Mrs. 
six.  They  render  to  the  vice  principal  a  written  re-  !  R.  c.  Beebe,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Kupfer,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Nichols, 
port  every  evening.  They  spend  rainy  half  days  Edgerton  H.  Hart,  M.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  Edward 
writing  sermons  and  in  Bible  studies  under  com-  James  and  wife,  Ernest  R.  Jellison,  M.D.,  and  wife, 
pt>tent  teachers.    From  these  young  men,  educated    Miss  E.  L.  Abbott. 

in  English  and  Chinese,  with  mo<lern  methods  of  I     No  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mission  was  held  in 
thought  and  practical  training  in  the  work  of  pas-    1900  as  all  the  missionaries  were  obliged  to  leave 
tors  and  preachers,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  ,  their  stations  in  July  and  retire  to  Shanghai  or 
several  useful  and  capable  ambassadors  of  Christ  to   Japan.    Some  n^turned  to  the  United  States, 
our  people.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1900  the  follow- 

The  Anglo-Chinese  School  has  had  a  good  year,    ing  were  the  appointments  as  made  November  9, 
It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  much-needed  ;  1899: 


new  building  for  this  school  is  to  become  a  reality 
in  the  near  future.  We  have  enough  money  in 
hand  and  promised  to  put  up  the  main  part  of  one 
building.  Wings  can  be  added  when  we  have  the 
means. 


SL'i'EKlNTENDENT,    C.   F.    Kupfcr. 

Kii'KiANo  District.— R.  E.  Maclean,  presiding 
elder.  Kiukiang  City  and  Circuit,  J.  F.  Newman, 
Hu  Chi  Pin.  Hwang  Met,  to  be  supplied.  Kung 
Lung,  Kiang  Ming  Chih.    Shuichang,  to  be  supplied. 


While  the  year  has  been  one  of  severe  trial,  yet  we  ,  Seosung,  Tsai  Wen  Yuen.  President  of  Kiukiang 
believe  it  has  been  one  of  the  best  !n  our  history.  ,  Institute  and  Central  China  Biblical  School,  J.  F« 
It  is  the  fitting  preparation  for  a  great  and  perma-    Newman. 


nent  ingathering  of  many  people  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  the  near  future. 


Nanking  District.— G.  A.  Stuart,  presiding  elder. 
Kiang  Ling  Chen,  Edward  James.  North  Nanking, 
W.  F.  Wilson.  South  Nanking,  Edward  James. 
West  Nanking,  Edward  James,  Huang  Tsi  Tsen. 
Nanking  University  :  G.  A.  Stuart,  president ;  A.  J. 
Bowen,  W.  F.  Wilson,  professors.    Philander  Smith 

At  home 


PocHENO  District,  Rev.  F.  Ohiinger,  P.  E. 

Notwithstanding  the  death  of  two  of  our  best 
givers  we  have  held  our  own  as  to  finances.    Had 

it  not  been  for  the  complete  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  j  Memorial  Hospital,  E.  R.  Jellison,  M.D. 
on  one  circuit,  and  the  severe  persecution  on  three  i  on  leave,  R.  C.  Beebe,  M.D. 

other  circuits,  where  our  people  lost  nearly  all  their  I  Nancuang  District.— D.  W.  Nichols,  presiding 
fall  crops,  we  would  probably  have  recorded  an  ad- 1  elder.  Fengchen,  Wu  Teh  Yuen.  Fu  Cheo  Fuh  C'ir- 
vance  in  the  collections.  •  cuit,  to  be  supplie<l.    Kiakiang,  to  be  supplied.   Kien 

We  have  also  hold  our  own  as  to  membership,  \  Chang  Fu,  Cheo  Teng  Yin.  Kin  Teh  Chen,  to  be 
though  we  have  aufferiHl  much  from  the  plague.  On  supplied.  Li  Kai  Do,  to  be  supplied.  Nanchang 
one  cin'uit  the  youngest  and  most  promising  man  j  City,  II.  E.  Rowe,  Tal  Ku  Chen.  Nanchang  Circuit, 
in  the  Conference,  the  local  preacher,  and  the  bright- !  Nieh  Chen  Yi.  Nan  Feng,  Tsing  Hien  Hien.  Yu 
est  pupil  in  the  Sunday  school,  die<l  inside  of  a    I^n  Tang,  to  be  supplied. 

month,  and  more  recently  a  whole  family;  consist-  Wrni-  District.— James  Jackson,  presiding  elder, 
ing  of  father,  mother,  son,  and  daughter,  died  in  ,  Ho  Cheo,  Sung  Chen  Tsi.  Tai  Ping  Fu,  Tsu  Tsing 
four  successive  weekti,  one  a  week.  Chen.    Ti  Kan,  Wu  Wei  Cheo,  and  Wuhu  Hospital, 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  building  chapels  ,  to  be  supplieil.    Wuhu,  I  Ki  Shan.    Wuhu  Circuit, 
and  parsonages,  but  are  still  far  behind  our  urgent    Chu  Mei  Fu.    Yun  Tsao,  Li  Yuen  Shen. 
needs.    Early  in  the  year  we  held  a  Class  T-caders' ;     Yangchow    DisTKirT.— E.    S.    Little,    presiding 
Convention,  which  has  borne  goo<l  fruit.    The  will-    elder.    Chinkiang,  E.  S.  Little.    Hslen  Nu  Miao,  Kao 


ingness  of  the  leaders  to  learn  is  decidely  encour- 
aging. 

My  own  labors  in  the  district  have  been  much 
hampered  by  our  isolattnl  situation  at  Antau.  There 
have  l>een  manv  robberies   and  much   confusion. 


Yu.    Chinkiang  Institute,  to   be  supplied.    Yang- 
chow.  Tien  Yu  Ming. 

Early  in  1(100,  Rev.  James  Jackson  and  Rev.  E.  S. 
Little  rt^sigruHl,  and  withdrew  from  the  Mission,  and 
their    districts    were    unltetl    under,  the   name    of 


We  are  hoping  to  have  ert*  long  a  modern  govern-  Chinkiantr  District,  and  ]>la<"ed  in  charge  of  Dr.  G. 
nient,  which  will  remove  some  of  our  hindrances  A.  Stuart.  In  Deoeml>er,  M.  R.  Charles,  M.D. ,  and 
and  enable  us  to  make  better  progress.  .  Rev.  F.  G .  Henke  sailwl  for  China  to  reinforce  Mission. 


Central  C/iina. 
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KicKiiNa  District,  R.  G.  Maclean,  P.  E. 

Kluktang  lies  at  the  loot  at  the  raDge  of  mouQ- 
taias  iTlthiD  which  KullDg,  the  sanltaiiam  for  this 
pnrt  of  China,  it  sltnated.  During  two  dttfeTcnC  oc- 
casions, tn  June  and  July  taat,  an  eiodns  of  sererat 
hUDilred  forelgneni  from  Kuling  set  tbis  wbolo 
region  In  a  ferer  of  unrest,  and  Indeed  o{  panic, 
which  culminated.  Mime  dafs  after  the  last  exodus, 
In  tbo  total  destruction  of  our  churches  and  paraon- 
ages  at  Kunglung,  IIwangDltaug  and  Hwaogmel, 
and  a  partial  desiroctlon  o(  our  property  at  Hanahl- 
aling,  while  the  church  at  Cblchlafang  was  totally 
destroyed.  The  churches  at  Cbvrenlel  and  Tung- 
pavtseD  were  taken  down  by  the  people  of  these  Til- 
lages to  preserre  them,  and  their  rebnilding  can  be 
easily  accomplished,  as  (be  original  material  has 
been  preserved. 

Five  of  our  preachers  snltered  the  loss  of  their 
properly.    Two  local  preachers  and  al>oat  twenty  of 


wise  tor  ns  to  remain  longer  at  our  stations,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  Bl>andon  our  work.  I  tbooght  Iben 
and  think  now  It  was  a  mistake.  The  only  damage 
done  to  our  property  and  the  only  persecution  of 
our  people  took  place  Immediately  following  the 
missionary  exodus.  The  ofBcials  XocAc  tbe  matter  In 
band,  and  no  flirtber  trouble  has  occurred. 

On  the  Nancbang  District  we  hare  suffered  the  de- 
stractlon  of  two  of  our  chapels  and  parsonages  nwnrd 
by  us  and  one  rented  place.  About  thirty  Chris- 
tian tamllles  have  suffered  the  looting  of  their  homes 
and  more  or  less  persecution.  Srolber  Cbu  Doa 
Chen,  our  pastor  at  LI  Kla  Do,  was  sererely  burt, 
and  be  and  his  family  bad  a  narrow  escape  tor  their 
lives.  Brother  Cbeo  lost  all  of  his  effects  In  tbe  de- 
struction ot  our  properly  in  Klen  Chang  Fu.  The 
otBclala  and  gentry  have  since  shown  a  willingness 
to  make  good  all  damage  and  give  as  every  protec- 
tion in  their  power. 

With  the  preachers  ot  the  district  I  returned  to 
early  In  September,  where  I  was  received 
kindly.    Tbe  ulQclalB  object  to  our  carrying 


our  raembOTB  also  snffered  considerable  loss.  Three 
were  cast  into  prison  who  were  innocent. 

For  two  of  tbe  places,  Hanchlallng  and  Cblchla- 
fang, we  have  already  been  reimbursed  by  the  offi- 
cials, receiving  tOSO,  including  a  small  amonnt  paid 
ibe  native  helper  for  losses  incurred.  All  the  other 
claims  will  probably  soon  be  paid. 

A  new  spirit  U  already  manifesting  Itself  among 
the  people,  and  we  are  confidently  looking  forward 
to  the  dawn  u(  a  new  era  In  the  history  of  our  mis- 
sions In  China. 

NiiiCBANO  DiSTBiCT,  D.  W.  Nlchols,  P.  E. 

The  work  of  tbe  Nancbang  District  was  one  series 
of  victories  after  another  for  tbe  first  six  months  ot 
the  Conference  year.  At  Sao  Yang,  on  the  Tulan- 
ung  Circuit,  wo  bad  built  And  paid  for  a  very 
comfortable  little  cbapel.  Up  to  July  me  received 
ftJS  on  probation,  bapttied  100  adulia  and  admitted 
tbem  Into  full  connecllon,  and  baptized  23  Infants. 
Total  contributions  for  tbe  half  year  for  all  purposes, 
f3.484.e9. 

We  bad  jnst  compleled  our  second  round  ot  Quar- 
terly Conferences  when  the  troubles  of  the  north 
l>egaQ  to  BO  affect  ns  tbat  our  consuls  deemed  It  ud< 


on  our  work  in  any  place  on  the  district  except 
Nanchang  until  some  settlement  Is  reached  between 
the  government  and  the  foreign  representatives. 

Onr  people,  with  but  tew  excepUons,  have  re- 
mained talthfut  through  all  the  difflcidtles.  Many 
of  them  have  suffered  much  when  they  might  have 
escaped  by  renouncing  ilieir  talih  by  landing  the 
knee  to  the  temple  Idols,  but  this  they  refused  10  do. 

Cbinkiako  and  Nanking  Districts, 
0.  A.  Stuart,  P.  E. 

The  year  opened  with  many  discouragements. 
The  reaction  against  reform  and  things  foreign  was 
felt  by  all  classes.  There  was  a  disinclination  lo  In 
any  degree  Identify  IhcnisetTea  with  foreigners  or 
CbrlBtlanlty  manifested  by  nearly  all  the  Chinese, 
from  the  offli-lals  to  the  conlles.  There  was  a  very 
marked  decrease  of  Intercourse  between  the  official 
and  literary  classes  and  Ilie  missionary.  Tlie  at- 
tendance at  (he  chapels  fell  oft  in  numbers  and  Inter- 
est. Ttie  attendance  of  (Miy  pupils  In  tbe  university 
showed  a  very  marked  tailing  off,  much  to  the  dis- 
tress of  onr  finances. 

Among  those  wlio  were  already  Clirislians,  few 
have  gone  back.    Many  more  buve  refrained  from 
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opeuly  acknowledging  themselvos  to  be  Christians, 
dt^ming  this  a  prudent  course.  Quite  a  number 
continued  to  meet  regularly  for  worship. 

The  work  on  both  districts  was  prosecuted  faith- 
fully, and  only  for  a  few  weeks  was  it  closed  up. 
Some  of  the  chapels  had  the  usual  services  held  in 
them  from  week  to  week  thnrnghout  the  summer. 
Tlie  hospital  was  close<l  only  three  weeks,  but  might 
better  have  lHn.*n  cl«.»»e<l  sooner  on  account  of  lack 
of  efficient  h^-IjMTs.  The  university  oi»ened  two 
montlis  lat**  with  a  verv  diminished  attendance.  The 
day  sfh«x»ls  wt're  in  operation  all  of  the  time,  even 
during  the  most  alarming  period.  After  the  terms 
of  peaoe  are  t*ettk»«l  the  attendance  of  all  of  our 
Bch<M^»!s  will  likely  ko  up  with  a  bound.  We  stand 
at  the  Ix-trinning  of  a  new  and  better  era  for  China. 


West  Ohina  Missioii. 

The  West  China  Mission  includes  West  China, 
with  it:4  f.'entral  station  at  Chungking,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Szchuen.  The  Mission  was  commencetl  in 
1881 .  but  twice  since  then  all  the  missionaries  have 
been  obliged  to  leave,  the  first  time  because  of  riots, 
tlur  second  time  in  KWO,  on  account  of  the  war  In 
North  China  and  the  orders  of  the  foreign  consuls. 

Missionaries. 

Rev.  Si)encer  Lewis  and  Rev.  Osman  F.  Hall.  M.I)., 
are  in  the  Mission  ;  Mrs.  Spencer  Lewis,  Rev.  Joseph 
Beech,  Rev.  J.  O.  Curnow  and  wife  are  at  other 
points  in  China,  and  expect  soon  to  return  to  the 
Mission ;  J.  11.  McCartney,  M.D.,  and  wife  are  on 
their  way  returning  to  the  Mission  from  the  United 
States;  11.  L.  Canright,  M.I).,  and  wife.  Rev.  11. 
Olin  Cady  and  wife.  Rev.  W.  E.  Manly  and  wife, 
Rev.  Q.  A.  Myers  and  wife,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Peat  and 
wife  arc  in  the  United  States. 


Rei»ort  of  Rbv.  Spbncer  Lewis,  Superintendent. 

All  of  our  missionaries  were  obliged  to  leave  West 
China  August  2,  and  all  arrived  in  Shanghai  August 
10,  except  Dr.  O.  F.  Hall,  who,  being  doctor  for  the 
Chungking  Chinese  Customs,  only  came  part  of  the 
way,  and  returned  with  the  rest  of  the  staff  after 
spending  a  few  days  in  Hankow  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  a  party  of  refugee  missionaries.  Some  of 
the  missionaries  returned  to  America  on  furlough. 

We  are  thankful  to  report  that  the  stations  of  our 
West  China  Mission  have  been  preserved  from  the 
vir»lent  outbreaks  which  have  so  devastated  our 
Xortii  China  Mission.  Our  native  preachers,  with 
two  exceptions,  have  remained  at  their  stations. 
Our  preacher  at  Hochco,  where  our  work  was  broken 
up  by  riot  two  years  ago,  took  the  advice  of  Chinese 
officials  and  returned  to  ChuuKkim?.  The  work 
stopjied,  but  no  disturbance  took  place,  and  we  hope 
th#»  work  will  be  rpsumod.  A  supply  preacher  at 
Tsirheo  came  to  Chunirking,  but  might  have  n^- 
mained  at  his  station,  as  did  the  other  preachers  of 
the  rirt:ult.  The  preaching  and  school  work  have? 
continued  as  usual  at  Suilinar.  At  Chentn  only  the 
street  chapel  poaching  and  the  high  school  have 
been  discontinued. 


At  Chungking  the  Sunday  services  were  entirely 
interrupted  only  one  or  two  Sundays,  and  the  street 
chapel  and  day  school  only  a  few  weeks.  The  bo}V 
and  girts'  boarding  schools  could  not  be  reopened 
in  the  absence  of  the  missionaries  who  have  been  in 
charge  of  them,  but  Dr.  Hall  arranged  for  a  few  of 
the  boys  of  the  boarding  school  in  connection  with 
the  day  schools.  Work  was  also  discontinue<l  at 
Kiangpeh,  just  across  the  river  from  Chungking,  for 
about  two  months. 

Fortunately  Dr.  Hall,  who  was  absent  from 
Chungking  less  than  a  niontli,  was  able,  in  addition 
to  his  medical  work,  to  give  considerable  attention  to 
looking  after  other  branches  of  work  also.  While 
having  daily  dispensing  at  Chungking,  and  twice  a 
week  at  Kiangpeh,  he  thought  it  not  best  to  reopen 
the  liospital,  in  tlie  absence  of  Dr.  McCartney,  until  be 
had  a  better  command  of  the  Chinese  language.  He 
lived  in  his  own  mission  house  from  the  time  of  his 
return,  and  went  freely  about  the  city  and  vicinity. 
Tliert!  has  been  no  medical  work  at  Chentu  since  Dr. 
Canright  left  there  at  the  close  of  1809. 

There  has  been  a  hopeful  increase  in  the  statistics 
in  most  lines.  At  Chungking  the  gain  in  three 
quarters  of  a  year  was  from  140  to  158  memben, 
and  from  59  to  77  probationers.  The  Chungking' 
Institute  had  increased  from  40  to  50  boys.  All  the 
stations  made  some  increase,  but  there  are  probably 
some  losses  to  report  when  a  later  examination  is 
made.  We  have  heard  of  inquirers  turning  back  be- 
cause of  threats,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
very  few  of  our  members  have  done  so. 

Rei»ort  ok  Rev.  H.  Oliw  Cadt. 

This  record  closes  with  June,  and  not  September, 
as  has  l>ecn  the  custom  in  this  Mission.  The  mis- 
sionaries felt  constrained  by  the  urgent  telegrams 
from  the  consul  general  at  Shanghai  to  obey  the  wish 
of  our  consular  autliorities.  The  latest  news  from 
the  field  is  that  all  our  native  preachers,  with  one 
exception,  are  at  their  posts,  and  there  has  been  no 
outbreak  of  violence  against  the  Christians,  so  that 
wherever  there  are  chapels  the  Cliristians  are  able  to 
meet  regularly  in  worship. 

First,  in  June  a  new  church  was  dedicated  at  Tten 
Goo  Chiao,  the  first  native  church  building  in  our 
.Mission  in  West  China.  A  special  gift  from  a  gen- 
erous layman  supplemented  the  gifts  of  the  people, 
and  was  the  only  aid  from  America.  It  is  a  humble 
building  with  tile  roof,  walls  of  pounded  clay,  and 
fioor  of  mother  earth,  but  it  affords  a  place  to  meet 
for  the  worship  of  God  and  for  a  schoolroom.  At 
the  time  of  dedication  by  the  superintendent  a  large 
class  was  baptized,  and  others  were  taken  on  pro- 
bation. 

Second,  the  first  probationers  have  been  received 
at  Tsi  Yansr.  The  work  was  begun  last  year  by 
Brother  Chu,  who  has  been  faithful  in  ezhortatfon 
and  prayer. 

Third,  a  lM?tfinning  was  made  in  Lui  Giang  by 
r<»ntinff  a  place  for  a  chapel  and  school,  but  the  ex- 
iirenries  of  the  work  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Mis- 
sion prevented  the  superintendent  trom  sending  a 
prt^acher,  and  what  work  has  been  done  was  done 
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bf  the  caretaker  aad  colporteur,  a  [althtul  Chrlstiao 

Fourth,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  desire  on 
the  part  of  scbolarB  and  gentry  to  listen  to  Cbiiatian 
teachinK  and  read  Christian  books,  aod  a  maulCest 
intellectual  unrest.  From  many  towns  bave  come 
Invitations  to  open  schools  aod  cbapels,  Invitations 
accorapBDied  by  the  otter,  rent  free,  of  suitable 
premises.  To  none  of  these  invitations  could  we 
respond,  for  ne  have  not  men.  We  have  reacbeil 
the  point  wbeo  we  must  have  facilities  for  testiOK 
and  training  l«aehcrs  and  preacliers. 

The  record  at  Tsi  Cheo,  (be  olJiiHt  station  on  the 
circuit,  closes  with  a  cloud,  owing  lu  the  Improper 
condDct  of  the  native  preacher.  The  attendance  on 
divine  service  has  been  greater  than  eter  before.  an<l 
the  school  has  largely  increased  In  nnmbeis  and 
efficiency.  We  arc  cramped  tor  room.  We  have  no 
room  that  will  hold  all  the  members,  probationers,  \ 
and  enrolled  inquirers,  and  no  room  large 
enough  for  our  school. 

3i-ir-snpport  is  tvorked  for,  and  all  mem- 
bci-s  are  expecte<l  and  do  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  Gospel. 

The  past  year  has  shown  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  the  Chentn  educational  Work. 
The  high  school  has  become  better  organ- 
ized, better  rooms  secured,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  Klnklang  lostltute  employed  as 
teacher.  The  income  from  tnltlon  was 
meeting  the  running  expenses.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  school  work  In  all  departments 
iB  due  to  my  wife  rather  than  to  myself. 
Sbe  has  faithfully  carried  on  the  work 
during  my  enforced  absences  on  long 
trips  over  my  circuit,  and  has  lattored  up 
to  and  often  beyond  her  strength.  The 
high  school  has  enrolled  over  twenty  dif- 
ferent pupils,  many  of  them  from  the 
highest  classes  of  society.  Tbe  course  of 
Btudy  includes  a  daily  lesson  for  all  from 
the  Bible,  English,  mathematics,  and  so 
on.  The  work  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant, and  Its  needs  the  most  urgent  Id 
our  Held.  One  of  the  first  needs  Is  a  first-class  yonng 
man  fully  qnalilled  and  called  of  God  for  this  work. 
A  second  Is  ample  grounds  and  suitable  buildings. 
The  educational  plans  of  the  Mission  include  a  col- 
lego  to  be  located  at  Chentu,  which  Is  preeminent  in 
Chinese  estimation  as  an  educational  center ;  and 
the  Mission  has  ui^^  that  the  attention  of  givers  be 
invited  to  tbe  opportunities,  which  the  Mission  be- 
lieves to  be  uneqnaled  in  China.  It  is  hoped  there 
will  be  a  liberal  response. 

Report  of  Rbv.  J.  O.  Cubnow. 
In  tbe  history  of  ourSuliing  mission  station  this 
year  has  been  eventtnl.  Its  commencement  was 
Bignaliied  by  the  completion  of  the  mifwionary's 
bouse  and  the  subsequent  settlement  of  a  missionary 
family  by  tbe  opening  of  our  first  chapel,  and  Im- 
proved school  premises,  aod  by  the  first  baptism  aud 
lormotlon  of  a  church  In  March. 

on  the  street  has  been  daily 


:r  attendance  secured  than  In 


opened  aud  a 
previous  year. 

This  is  the  first  year  we  bave  bad  a  chapel.  Regu- 
lar services  have  beeu  well  attended,  and  the  church 
much  edified  and  strengthened.  The  congregation 
has  \-arieiV  from  40  to  130. 

We  have  been  fortunate  In  securing  a  faithful  and 
more  efficient  teacher  lur  the  boys'  school.  Ills 
efforts  have  been  supplemented  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  Western  studies.  The  school  has  already  so- 
cured  a  good  name.  Our  aim  is  to  secure  30  elB- 
clent  scholars  ;  more  than  40  have  been  on  the  books. 

For  the  first  halt  of  the  year  a  glrla'  school  was 
carried  on,  but  the  lack  of  funds  led  to  Its  suspen- 
sion, and  the  troubles  In  China  to  its  close. 

The  Sabbath  school  has  proved  an  effective  hand- 
maiden agency  to  the  church,  with  an  attendance  oC 


circuit  has  beeu  itinerated  by 


our  preacher  and  Ourselves  at  different  times,  and 
Interest  of  a  promising  character  has  been  discov- 
ered over  a  wider  area  than  we  expecltd. 

In  July  we  bad  to  leave  our  station,  but  the  work 
in  all  branches  has  gone  on  most  promisingly.  Not 
a  boy  has  left  tlie  school,  and  the  street  chapel  and 
regular  services  have  been  continued. 

At  our  June  Quarterly  Meeting  we  had  reported  4 
members  and  Tprobalioners,  with  4;j  asking  for  ad- 
mission, a  large  number  of  these  from  the  outlying 

Report  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Peht. 
During  the  latter  part  of  W/O  and  the  early  pait 
ot  1900  there  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  spirit  of  un- 
rest abniad  among  the  Chinese.  Older  mlsslonariea, 
from  all  parts  of  China,  menlloncd  that  nearly  all 
who  were  seeking  entry  tothe  Church  had  a  lawsuit 
or  some  other  matter  on  hand.  Brother  Chen,  our 
assistant  pastor,  estimated  that  nine  out  of  ten  who 
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applied  tor  ChuTch  connectlan,  upon  being  pressed, 
would  acknonledge  that  Cbere  was  bd  allerloc  mo- 
tive Id  Ihe  case.  The  Idea  that  the  Church  was  Ihe 
plai.<e  where  anwelcoiue  kucbIb  muld  be  avoided 
seeoiB  to  have  hud  pouie«sloD  o(  the  Chltieae  mind. 

A  procUniatluii  was  liuued  by  our  provincial 
judge,  treasurer,  aud  foreign  offlce  olBclals,  and 
Bcatlered  by  them  all  over  Ibe  provln™, -'For  Ihe 
purpose  Dt  harmoulilng  the  people,  and  the  uietn- 
iKrshlp  of  the  Chureh,  and  to  deatrof  eniultr  be- 
tween them."  ThiB  proclainallon  was  juat  out  aud 
had  not  had  time  to  produce  resulta  when  tbo  recent 
troubles  In  tbe  North  complHtel)' suspended  our  work. 

In  view  ut  the  above  we  are  prepared  to  learn  that 
Ihe  growth  o(  the  Chuugkiug  cln;uit  has  been  slow 
during  the  past  year.  1  have  nut  the  flgures,  but 
the  memberahip  would  probably  not  be  more  than 
leu  per  cent  ahead  of  lust  j'ear. 

One  native  brother,  who  was  converted  under  the 
preaching  of  Blsbop  Joyte  four  j-ears  ago,  writes, 
"  May  God  very  early  quiet  the  rowdy  element,  that 
his  servants  may.  on  the  other  hand,  go  forth  tu 
that  moM  beaulltul  work  "  (preaching  the  Qoepel). 

All  or  our  Mission  property  Is  uwelelt  it.  When 
we  were  ordered  away  we  placed  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  offleials,  who  sealed  the  doors,  and  thus 
they  are  ready  and  watting  tor  us  to  return  and  re- 
occnpj.  The  best  i>ews  is  that  some  of  tbe  mlsslon- 
arlea  are  already  relurnloK  to  their  Oelds  ol  labor. 

Horth  Ohiu  Oonfcranoa 

The  North  China  Conterenee  Includes  the  prov- 
inces of  Shantung  and  Honan,  and  all  Cbiua  north 
of  them.  Mission  work  was  commenced  by  mls- 
alonarics  from  Foochow  In  1868,  and  the  Conference 
was  organized  In  I8U3.  The  war  and  rfota  of  IWW 
resulted  In  the  destruction  of  considerable  property, 
and  moat  of  the  misslouarles  have  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Miss  ION  ABIES. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Ilobart,  Rev.  U.  E.  King,  Rev,  H.  11. 
Lowry,  Rev.  (1,  W.  Verity  and  wite,  Rev.  W.  F. 
Walker  and  wife  In  China.  Oh  j'uriuitgh~'S\n.  Ilo- 
bart, Mns.  King,  Mrs.  Lowrj',  Rev.  F.  Brown  and 
wife,  Kev.  O.  R.  Davis  aud  wife,  Bev.  F.  D.  <laine- 
well  and  wife,  Rev.  J.  F.  Hayner  and  wife,  Rev.  I. 
T.  Headland  and  wite,  N.  S.  Hopkins,  M.D.,  and  wife, 
ficoitte  D.  N.  Lowry,  .M.D.,  and  wife,  Bev.  J.  H. 
Pyke  and  wife,  Bev.  M.  I..  Taft  and  wife,  Miss  Altec 
Terrell. 

Annual  MEETl^u. 

The  etghtb  session  of  the  North  China  Annual 
Conference  was  held  tn  I'eklng  May  3I-June  3,  l!M). 
Xo  bishop  being  present,  Rev.  J.  II.  ?ykc  was 
elected  president.  The  reports  »howed  there  bad 
been  an  Increase  In  the  colleiilons  amounting  to 
tTM  gold,  anil  Unit  a  gracious  revival  had  vlsiteit  a 
large  number  of  llie  churches,  deepening  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  tile  iiivnibvrs  aud  lifting  out  utinurlby 
probationers. 

The  statistics  repotted  39  missionaries.  Including 
wives  of  misBionaries  and  the  mlssicinartes  of  the 
Woman's  Foreij^i  MIsMlonary  Society,  33  ordained , 


and  40  unordalned  native  preachera,  SO  loale  and  8 
female  native  teachers,  it  Bible  women,  U  other 
native  helpers;  4,37S  members,  an  increase  of  1S8; 
'i,(n9  probationers,  a  decrease  at  330;  90  Sunday 
schools,  a  decrease  of  IS  \  3,TIJS  Sunday  school 
scholars,  a  decrease  of  lit;  1  theological  acbool 
with  9  students,  S  boarding  and  high  schoola  with 
IW  male  aud  aDO  female  students ;  SS  other  schools 
with  5&S  male  and  191  female  pupils.  Tittn  bad 
been  MS  (Alldren  aud  941  odnlu  teptlsed. 


Pekimd  Disthict.— G.  R.  Davis,  prealdlng  elder, 
reported ;.  The  splrltnal  condition  of  tnoM  of  tbe 
churches  has  been  goOd,  tbe  church  attendance 
better.  A  gracious  revival  was  experienced  In  tbe  A»- 
buryCburch,  A  more  Christian  spirit  baspreralinl 
In  all  the  churches.  Peraecniton  has  been  severe  In 
some  places,  resulting  In  the  wrecking  of  cfaapelsand 
tbe  murder  of  many  of  the  members  and  their  families.' 
Peking  University  lias  prospered.  There  were  four 
members  In  tbe  graduating  class,  all  of  whom  are 
eagag^  lu  teaching  or  preaching.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  Ihe  erection  of  a  new  hospital  bnlld- 
iiig  tlirough  the  generosity  of  Dr.  N.  8.  Hopkins  and 
his  brothers. 

TIE^TSI^  DiBTRiiT.— F.  Brown,  prealdlnn  elder, 
reported :  Tbe  past  year  has  Ixen  full  of  trial.  The 
Boxers  have  been  busy  on  every  circuit.  Wo  va- 
cated the  Yen  Slian  District  and  turned  over  Ihe 
premises  and  3tl  nieinbers  and  ID  probationers  to  the 
l.oudon  .Mlssloaaij'  Society,  making  the  district^ 
more  compact. 

TsfMiiA  Di'TKicT.— J.  Fred  Hayner,  prestdlng 
elder,  reported :  SIxiy-Bli  adults  have  been  bap- 
tlzeil,  and  !U  recelveil  on  probation.  The  collections 
show  an  increuse,  and  the  giving  has  been  generous. 
All  the  schools  have  pr'wpi'red.  TlieTsunhua  QlrU" 
Boarding  School  enrolled  7<l  pupils,  and  the  Boys' 
School  Ti  pupils.  The  3i)  day  schools  have  an 
average  attendance  of  ini.  The  literacy  of  oar 
Church  membership  U  encouraging.  The  Boxers 
are  oiTjaulilne  In  all  the  cities  and  larger  towns  and 
iK-einiiiiig  their  cruel  wurh.    There  have  been  aev- 
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1 X  1835  Bev,  Fountain  E,  Pitta  visited  South 
America  and  rocom mended  the  eatab- 
liahoieut  ol missions  in  BiodeJaneiro.Briizil, 
nnd  Bufnoa  Ayres,  Argctitiiia.  In  1830  Rev. 
Jiiiitln  8paiilding  was  sent  tu  Bio  de  Jaiiciri' 
and  Rev,  John  Dempster  tcj  Biionori  Ayn'S, 
Ttic  Mission  In  Brazil  was  aliandoncd  ill  1H41. 
AIL  tho  work  in  Bnuth  America  whs  orgn*i- 
ized  as  an  Annual  Conference  Juiy  1,  1893, 
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and   divided    In   February,  leW,  Into  the 
South  America  Conference  and  tbe  Wtste 
South  America  Uission  Conference. 

Tho  mlasions  in  Chile  were  commenced 
by  Rev.  William  Taylor  In  1877.  and  their 
v-ontrol  vaa  transferi'ed  to  the  Missionary 
Society  first  In  1894,  and  more  completely  in 
November,  18»7,  on  the  conditinn  that  tlioy 
\*c  oondiictcd  as  seK-supportirje  missions  as 
tar  ns  possible. 

The  missions  in  Peru  were  commenced  by 
Bev.  P.  Penzotti  In  18K7,  and  sliiee  IB31  have 
been  under  the  superln tendency  of  llev. 
Thomas  B.  Wood,  D.D. 


l'ru)(uay,  siiil  I'uruKiiay.  Mission  v 
iiiPDL'ud  1l  IISMI;  thu  ConfirvlK.'e  wa 
lS»3Bnil<liTi<liiliu  ISeT. 

Hev.  S.  P.  Craver  omi  wife,  Kci".  J.  P.  Gllliland  ami 
wife,  RtT.  A.  W.  Grttuinan  and  wife,  Kuv.  J,  F. 
JeniitMS  and  wife,  Rbv.  IV.  1*.  MiJ^URhlln  and  wife. 
Rev.  Witliuin  F.  Rice  and  vlfc,  Kuv.  S.  \V.  Sihen* 
anil  wife,  K.■^■,  .lolni  F,  TiioniMiti  and  wifi-,  iUaa  E. 
V.  I.cjDg.  M-U-  '••  IMt.  Ri.->,  R«v.  C.  \V.  Drei'9  auU 
wife. 

Anni:*!.  Mrbtiso. 
The  eighth  session  of  the  South  Amcrira  Confur- 
.■ncu  was  held  in  Biiuims  Ajre*.  ArBcutina,   Feb- 
ruary 29  to  Mar<-li  5,  lUW,  Bishop  Nlnde  presidltiK. 
(i.   Penlolll  Vi-HB   [veelvcd   by  tcaiiBfcr  from 
erti  Soutli  AnierifH.    diaries  J.  Tiirnir  Hi;d 
John  W.   Prk-B  were  received  on  trial.     Kudolfo 
Gerber  withdrew  Irom  ihe  ministry,  but  net  from 
tbe  Clmrch.    Rodolf  Grlot  was  n-portnl  ii»  hU!>«r 
nunierary. 
The  BlatiBlics  reported  3,147  mctiibe™,  h  ilrcreaM 
t  Vi:  l,Sie  probatlonerB,  tin  IniTeaso  of  1:<S;  63 
Sunday   B(^hooii<,  an  Inrieose  ol  5:   3,n.'>4  Siinda}' 
achuol  scholars,  an  iuereBse  of  GOO. 
Tho  preachers  recelvod   the   following   appoint- 


)  AYHES  DlfTBlCT.— A.  ■ 

(P.  O.,  7l8CalloCorrlente8,  Biicnos  AyreB.)  Bufims 
Ayres:  Boca,  Ranioii  Blaneo,  (.'.  J.  Turner:  First 
Chufch,  IV.  P.  McLaiitcbliD ;  Sifoml  Cliun-li.  Riml- 
glo  Vasqat'E ;  Tlilnl  Church,  JIartin  Arnojo ;  Fovirtli 
Chureh.  Juan  Kobles.  Chivllcuy  and  Brando,  (i.  C. 
Concordia,  J.  P.  GllilUind.  Dolores,  8. 
S.  Espindoio.  l.a  Plata  and  Megdalcna,  I.lno  Abc- 
leilo.  LoniBS  lU'  Zaniora,  \V,  F.  Rii-c.  AlerccdeK,  8. 
\V.  Sibert*.  Bahla  Bianca,  Baicorce,  Chiu>coinuB, 
and  Colon, to  be  su|>plii-d.    8up«rfntenileiit  of  Porto 

sioii,  C.  W.  Drees.  Am>nlB  of  .\niericaa 
Bible  Soi'iciy,  A.  M.  Milne,  F.  (i.  Penzotti.  Pab- 
\\a\\\ng  HRfiit,  .V  W.  (irecnuian.    Nicolas  Lowe  In- 

:.  W.  Urcfs.  illrecUir:  S.  W.  Slbcrts,  vlec 
dirtK^or.  FvotiKcllcal  school  at  Concordia,  .1.  P. 
(illllland. 

.MoNTi:vi»Ei>  Dii-TKK-T.— S.  P.  Crovpr,  P.  K.  (1*. 
O.,  )Iouluvl(ti>(i,  L'mguay.)  Caxliis  and  Fonjiicta, 
l.'iirlos  I^unri'.  UnraKiio,  Forlunato  <.'iii.ir-'11ii. 
Motitcvjdni :  AnM'rl<'iin.  K.  P.  Howard:  (Vnlriil,  ■'. 
F.  Tlioiii»OQ ;  l.'ARiiailu,  A.  W.  Tullon ;  Pcnnrol.  to 
Ih'  supplied.  Para,  i.  II.  N<-lM>n.  Porto  Alhftrc.  ■). 
W.Pri'V.  THiiidail,  Nicolas  Duit'.  Altrtilo  Chiivra, 
Afluncion,  Bcntn  Gonc«lv*s,  ('iiiiuila,  Coiice|Miliin. 
Florida.  Iia.  Ln  I'ax,  MaiiHOK,  Santa  l.iiciii.  Siinia 
.Maria,  and  VllUt  Rica,  to  be  snp|.lii-ii.  Dinvtor  of 
lHit>'   liinh   M'hool  anil  niissioniirt'  in  Rcaiui-ii   at 
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floath  Ameiioa  Oonferenoe. 

The  Sonlb  America  Conference  Includes  the  re 

pabllcslytDKcast  of  those  thai  bonier  on  the  Pacifl. 

Oc^an,  and  particularly  the  republics  of  Argenllna 


-William  Tallon,  P.  E,  iP.fi., 
Rosario.  Ariii'uliiiu.i  Memloza,  llarrj-  (iimplon. 
ItoHurln;  Fiiirlbh,  J.  F.  Jenress:  SiHinish.  Danie) 
Hall :  Tala,  O.  A.  fJosswciliT :  Dulrli,  In  be  suiiplicd  ; 
tJiTman.  to  tie  siippliei!.  Fiflceii  clinrkTS  I'-ft  to  1"' 
sngiplied.  Director  of  Pestalozzl  Insliliile  ill  r'un 
Carlos,  Rr.tiert  Weiiiniuiler. 
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South  America  Cmference. 


Rev.  A.  W.  (ireennian  writes  of  tlie  general  work 
of  the  Conference : 

Months  of  lieaNT  rains  and  destructive  inunda- 
tions; many  persons  without  work,  and  many  in 
actual  want ;  iesseneil  attendance  at  services  and 
ilepleted  rt?sources,  form  the  somber  material  back- 
grounil  of  the  year's  work.  An  increasing  spirit  of 
self-sacritice  and  loyalty  to  the  claims  of  Christ's 
service,  numbers  of  sound  couverslous,  and  a 
"giMxl  testimony"  left  by  those  who  have  died  are 
cause  for  gratiiiule  and  encouragement.  Tiie  trans- 
fer of  our  stations  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Brazil,  to  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  will  give  them  better  care.  There  is  an  Im- 
perative netni  for  commodious  chapels  and  parsou- 
ai:es  in  our  Conference.  The  heavy  rentals  paid  for 
infcTlor  accommodations  would  easily  meet  the  in- 
tercut and  a  considerable  payment  on  the  prin- 
cipal. 
The  presiding  elders  report  as  follows : 

BiExos  Ayhes  Distrk'T,  a.  W.  Greenman,  P.  E. 

Tlie  Nicolas  Lowe  Institute  has  been  reorganized, 
and  there  was  an  enrollment  of  70  students.  The 
theological  school  has  been  closwl.  The  Mission 
Press  has  been  fairly  prosperous.  The  death  of 
Rev.  G.  G.  Froggatt  has  removed  a  faithful  worker. 

At  Bahia  Blanca  the  English  congregation  and 
growing  day  school  have  developed  sufficient  self- 
support  to  maintain  a  native  assistant.  Balcarce 
has  gr(»wn  somewhat  in  numbers.  The  marvel  of 
the  community  has  been  the  sound  conversion  of  an 
Italian  seventy-four  years  old  who  has  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  town. 

In  Buenos  Ayres  the  Boca  Mission  continues  to 
be  the  center  of  increasing  influence  and  power.  The 
free  day  scrhool,  largely  supported  by  local  contri- 
butions, has  382  pupils  under  6  teachers ;  the  3  Sun- 
day schools  have  350 attendants;  the  Sunday  services 
in  Spanish  and  English  are  held  in  chapel,  tene- 
ment house,  and  public  plaza,  and  count  500  hearers, 
while  class  and  preaching  service  All  up  the  week 
nights.  The  First  or  American  Church  has  main- 
tained itself  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  religious  life  of  the  English  community.  Three 
thousand  dollars  have  been  raised  recently  for 
neediHl  repairs.  The  Second  Church,  our  larg«  st 
Spanish  congregation  in  the  city,  has  had  nearly  a 
hundre<l  added  on  probation  and  is  growing  in  spir- 
ituality. The  Thirtl  Church  has  had  a  hard  struggle 
to  meet  its  expenses.  The  Fourth  Church  is  badly 
located  for  efficient  work. 

Chivileoy  has  made  its  final  payment  on  its  church 
lot  aiui  needs  ^l,0()(Ho  put  up  a  chapel  on  it.  Colon 
has  i)roCTesse<l  considerably  in  spirituality  and  ma- 
terial efficiency.  Conconlia  has  had  a  pro>porouK 
yt"ar  with  several  conversions  in  the  Spanish  con- 
givgati(>n,a  Sunday  school  witli  140  in  attendance, and 
a  day  school  with  X)  jtupils.  At  La  Plata  there  has 
bceli  increased  interest  in  the  church  and  Sunday 
seliool. 

Lonias  dc  Zurnora  has  had  a  happy  and  pros])cr- 
ous  year.  Attciulance  at  both  EntfU«h  ami  Spanish 
services  and  Sundav  sc1i(M)1s  has  increast»d  :  \\\v  sal- 


ary and  current  expenses  met  in  full,  and  an  excel- 
lent parsonage  has  been  built  costing  |2,5U0.  Tlie 
pastor  holds  English  services  at  La  Plata  once  a 
month.  Mercedes  has  prospered  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
SilxTls,  who  has  superintended  the  work  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  churches  as  .well  as  the  Institute, 
and  ouly  recently  has  he  been  able  to  work  for  the 
development  of  the  circuit.  In  the  8<fhool  of  the 
Woman's  Society  in  Buenos  Ayres  are  23  boarding 
pupils  and  nearly  00  day  pupils. 

RosARio  District,  William  Tallon,  P.  E. 

The  Rosario  District  comprises  the  whole  of  Ar- 
gentina save  ^he  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
valley  of  the  river  Truguay,  with  nearly  four  mil- 
lion of  souls  who  are  as  much  in  need  of  true 
Christianity  as  the  inhabitants  of  pagan  or  savage 
lands.  We  much  need  an  increase  of  men  and 
means  for  tmr  work  of  evangelization.  We  have 
had  a  prosperous  year.  There  have  been  numerous 
conversions  and  an  increase  of  members  In  every 
charge  of  the  district. 

In  Rosario  we  have  four  congregations  speaking 
four  different  languages.  The  English  congregation 
has  a  neat  building  sufficient  fOr  its  present  wants, 
but  the  Spanish  congregation  meets  in  tlie  old  cha}>el 
located  at  one  end  of  thp  city,  and  needs  a  large 
church  or  hall  in  or  near  the  center  of  the  city.  The 
German  church  is  not  large,  but  is  very  zealous  and 
has  a  large  Sunday  school,  and  the  pastor  has 
opene<l  a  day  school.  The  Dutch  church  has  made 
some  progress.  The  pastor  of  the  English  cbnrch, 
who  marrieil  during  the  year,  has  had  good  con- 
gregations, and  is  highly  esteemed ;  his  church 
is  out  of  debt  and  has  about  $1,500  toward  a  par- 
sonage. 

The  pastor  at  San  Carlos  keeps  a  fine  school  for 
the  children  of  the  principal  settlers,  and  is  in 
charge  of  self-supporting  church  whose  Influence  is 
felt  far  and  wide. 

At  Canada  de  Gomez  we  have  a  fine  property 
bought  by  local  resources,  and  used  at  present  as 
a  school,  parsonage,  and  church.  About  one  hun- 
dred boys  and  girls  attend  the  day  school,  and 
seventy  the  Sunday  school.  The  congregation  Is 
not  large,  but  the  influence  of  the  work  is  felt  for 
miles  around. 

Cordoba  is  the  stronghold  of  Romanism  in  Ar- 
gentina, and  is  noted  for  the  magnificence  of  its 
churches.  We  have  here  a  regular  congregation  of 
from  sixty  to  eighty,  and  it  should  have  a  regular 
pastor.     1  have  visited  it  monthly. 

\'enado  Tuerto  has  also  been  visited  monthly. 
It  is  chiefly  important  as  a  good  center  from  which 
to  carry  the  Gospel  into  other  regions.  We  need 
to  have  stationed  heri*  a  good  itinerant. 

Parana  and  Santa  Fe  are  two  cities  on  the  oppo- 
site ^<i(les  of  the  Parana  River.  The  pa*8tor  resides 
in  Parana,  where  our  conirregation  worship  in  a 
hired  house  an<l  .should  have  better  accommoda- 
tions ;  he  visits  Santa  Fr  monthly  and  preaches  to 
a  considerable  congreiration. 

In  Kosario-Tala  we  have  two  congregations,  one 
in  the  town  anil  the  otlier  in  the  neighboring  col- 
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ony  about  four  miles  distant.  The  latter  has  a 
chapel  built  ou  a  high  hill  which  can  be  seen  for  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  The  work  of  the  pastor  is  not 
confined  to  these  two  congregations,  but  comprises 
considerable  traveling  over  the  country  to  minister 
to  those  w^ho  are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  serv- 
ices. 

Villa  Mantero  is  visited  monthly  by  the  pastor  at 
Rosario-Tala.  The  people  have  laid  the  comer  stone 
of  a  new  chapel,  and  when  it  is  finished  it  will  be  the 
only  place  of  public  worship  in  the  town. 

San  Juan  has  '  a  building  which  serves  us  as  a 
vhurch,  parsonage,  and  schoolhouse,  and  the  work 
is  making  fair  progress. 

In  Mendoza  we  have  an  English  and  a  Spanish 
congregation,  and  both  have  prospered.  The  pastor 
has  also  had  charge  of  the  small  cong^gations  at 
Villa  Mercedes  and  San  Luis.  The  excellept  Sunday 
school  in  Mendoza  is  in  charge  of  the  pastor*s  wife. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  two 
schools  in  the  city  of  Rosariothat  are  full,  and  doing 
very  successful  work. 

There  are  hundreds  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
in  our  Conference  which  have  never  yet  heard  the 
true  Gospel,  and  we  have  neither  the  men  nor  means 
to  help  them.  Several  of  our  old  charges  would  be 
self-supporting  if  they  had  churches  of  their  own 
free  from  debt. 

Montevideo  District,  S.  P.  Craver.  P.  E. 

The  Montevideo  District  includes  the  republics  of 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  The  work  in  Bra- 
zil has  lately  been  transferred  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South. 

The  Asuncion  Circuit  includes  all  the  work  in  Par- 
aguay. It  needs  the  supervision  of  a  missionary. 
In  Asuncion  are  three  preaching  places  and  three 
Sunday  schools,  and  all  have  prospered.  The  day 
schools  have  also  done  well.  The  boys*  school 
has  an  enrollment  of  130,  and  15  applications  of 
pupils  for  the  boarding  department  were  declined 
from  lack  of  room.  The  girls'  school  has  sur- 
pas^d  any  previous  year  In  its  enrollment.  The 
work  at  Ita  has  continued  to  be  encouraging.  At 
Yeguarizo  we  havQ  a  very  hopeful  work  among  the 
poor,  ignorant  natives,  and,  in  April,  17  were 
baptized  and  received  on  trial.  One  of  them  has 
given  a  cow  to  the  Lord,  her  products  and  increase 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  In  Villa 
Rica  and  Sapucay  occasional  services  have  been  held. 
Paraguay  presents  a  verj'  hopeful  field  for  young 
and  vigorous  workers. 

In  Uruguay  we  have  had  work  for  years  in 
Montevideo,  Santa  Lucia,  Durazno,  and  Trinidad. 
In  .Montevideo  are  one  English  and  two  Spanish 
charges.  The  English  congregation  has  ha<l  fair 
pnisperity.  The  English-speaking  community,  out- 
side of  Anglican  circles,  is  so  small  that  there  is  not 
much  room  for  increase  except  from  the  children. 
The  Sunday  school  is  prosperous  and  profitable. 
The  Boys'  High  School,  in  charge  of  Miss  Estelle 
Long,  M.D.,  has  3  teachers  and  tili  students. 
The  Central  Church  (Spani.sh)  is  very  strong  and 
fills  the  building  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  there  is  a 


second  congregation  with  its  class  and  Sunday 
school  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city  called  Cotiion^  and 
a  third  in  La  Union,  a  suburb,  and  a  fourth  Sunday 
school  in  the  building  of  the  Boys'  High  School. 
All  of  these  branches  of  work  are  kept  well  in 
hand,  and  a  good  degree  of  zeal  for  the  cause  is 
i  manifested,  especially  among  a  fine  group  of  people 
:  of  both  sexes.  Dr.  Thomson  attracts  public  atten- 
;  tion  by  controversial  discourses  and  by  public  lec- 
tures in  the  Atheneum.  The  La  Aguada  congrega- 
tion has  a  chapel  worth  about  $3,000  built  entirely 
by  their  own  ei^ertions,  and,  while  it  is  not  altogether 
free  from  debt,  they  have  begun  to  raise  funds  to 
buy  a  lot  for  a  second  chapel  in  a  neighboring  part  of 
the  city  where  they  support  a  mission  church  and 
Sunday  school  service.  At  Penarol,  near  the  city,  is 
a  fiourlshing  Spanish  Sunday  school.  Tlie  Girls' 
School  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
continues  its  good  work  and  has  prepared  for  itself 
an  able  corps  of  teachers,  and  several  of  its  gradu- 
ates and  pupils  are  doing  excellent  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  Mission. 

The  congregation  and  Sunday  school  at  Santa 
Lucia  are  flourishing.  The  acting  pastor  has  re- 
nounced the  small  salary  furnished  him  by  the 
mission  so  as  to  live  by  faith.  His  joy  is  to  go  from 
house  to  house  and  tell  the  pow^er  ot  Jesus  to  save. 

Durazno  has  had  an  unfortunate  year.  The  pas- 
tor in  June  was  stricken  with  mental  aberration,  and 
since  then  has  been  unable  to  attend  to  his  work. 
A  new  pastor  has  lately  been  placed  in  charge,  and 
the  church  is  preparing  again  for  aggressive  work, 
and  has  purchased  an  eligible  lot  for  building  ^ 
chapel. 

The  work  has  not  prospered  much  in  Trinidad. 
We  have  a  good  church  building,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  elements  for  success  under  wise  manage- 
ment. 

Several  visits  have  been  made  to  the  city  of  Mer- 
cedes in  Uruguay,  and  a  very  enthusiastic  circle  of 
j  believers  formed  of  some  twenty-five  members.    ^^  e 
hope  to  send  them  a  pastor  at  the  next  Conference. 

The  work  in  Brazil,  lately  transferred  to  another 
Church,  has  been  chiefiy  on  the  Porto  Alegre  Circuit, 
with  seven  preaching  places,  which  report  good  prog- 
ress. Effective  work  has  been  done  in  Alfredo 
Chavez,  Bento  Goncalvez,  Caxias,  Forqueta,  and 
Para. 


Western  South  Amerioa  Mission  Conference. 

The  Western  South  America  Mission  Conference 
includes  the  republics  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  South  America.  The  missions  are  chiefly 
in  Peru  and  Chile.  Mission  work  was  coirimenrcd 
In  1877,  and  the  Conference  was  orj^unizcd  in  1897. 

Mission  A  uiEs  in  Peuu. 

Rev.  Morris  J.  Pusey  and  wife,  and  \in\.  Tlionias 
B.  Wood  and  wife. 

Mission  A  HIES  in  Chile. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Albright  and  wife.  Rev.  (Jeorge  E.  Allan 
and  wife,  Rev.  Floyd  C.  Allen,  Rev.  (i.  F.  Arms  and 
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wife,  Mr.  E.  P  Currier,  Rev.  F.  M.  Harrington  und 
wife,  Mr.  E.  F.  llermHii  and  wlfo,  Rov.  C.  II.  Holland, 
Rev.  W.  C.  Hoover  and  wife.  Rev.  1.  H.  La  Fotra 
and  wife,  Mr.  T.  W.  La  Fetra  and  wife.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Ports  and  wife.  Rev.  Jolin  L.  Retnler,  Rev.  C.  II. 
Wertenberjrer  and  wife,  Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson  an<l  wife, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Winans  and  wif<v  Mr.  Harrison  B.  Shinn 
and  wife. 

Misses  Adelai<le  fJ.  Bureli,  Marian  A.  Milks,  D.  M. 
Richard,  Clara  M.  Iwan,  May  Twee<lie,  W.  S.  Woods, 
Harriet  L.  Fields,  Estelle  Ru^'ir,  M.  C.  Smith,  Grace 
White.  J.  Carlisle,  J.  CanxMiter,  May  E.  Finney,  Ehna 
Win<rs  ;  Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Ilannu. 

AnM'AL  MKKTIXtJ. 

Tlie  third  annual  session  i^f  the  Western  South 
AnuTi<'a  Mission  Conferen<'e  was  held  in  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  January  31  lo  February  5,  liXK),  Bishop  Nindt? 
pn-sidiiijj:. 

Charles  II.  Holland  and  Charles  H.  Werlenberi^T 
were  reetiived  on  trial.  Henry  L.  Williams  was  ad- 
mitted into  full  m«Mnbership.  F.  M.  Harrington 
was  transfern'd  to  the  Cpfwr  Iowa  Conference.  P. 
B.  Cuppett,  Indalecio  R<jmero,  and  Antonio  Viteri 
were  reported  as  supernumerary. 

The  statistics  reporte<l  676  members,  an  increas<^ 
of  \<K\ :  »V42  probationers,  an  increase  of  37 ;  20  Sun- 
day schools,  an  increase  of  7 ;  1.788  Sunday  school 
s<-holai*8,  an  incrt»ase  of  383.  Of  these,  80  members, 
120  probationers,  2  Sunday  schools,  and  190  Sunday 
school  scholars  are  in  Peru,  the  others  in  Chile. 

The  following  were  the  appointment  of  the  preach- 
ers ; 

CoNCEPciox  District.— (i.  F.  Arms,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Conce|)cion,  Chile.)  Angol,  RolK*rto  Olave.  C<m- 
<»epcion  Circuit,  (J.  F.  Arms,  J.  S.  Valenzuela.  Los 
Angeles,  Cayetano  Signorelli.  Temuco,  Cecilio  Vene- 
gas.  First  Church  at  Concepcion.  Nueva  ImiK'Hal, 
and  Punta  Arenas,  to  be  supplied.  Concepcion 
College:  B.  O.  CamplKJll,  president;  (r.  B.  Benedict 
and  C.  11.  Holland,  professors. 

IciUiQi'E  DisTKiCT.—  W.  C.  Hoover,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Iciuique.  Chile.)  Antofagasta,  Carlos  Beutelspacher. 
CcKiUimbo  an<l  (Juayacan,  H.  L.  William.-,  hpiique 
Spanisli  Church,  W.  C.  Hoover.  Sitrena,  W.  F.  Al- 
bright. Ari<'a  and  Tacna,  and  First  Church  at 
Iquique,  to  ho.  supplied.  Iquique  Colleg**,  F.  C. 
Allen  and  C.  M.  (Jrifflth. 

S.VNTi  v<j<>  DisTiiicT.  — I.  H  L;i  Fetra,  P.  F.  fP.  O., 
Siuiiiai:«»,  Chile.)  Santiay:<),  Jom»  Torr«'y:rosa.  Val- 
paraiso. E.  E.  Wilsr)n.  Farm  Home  Orphan's  School, 
R.  1).  Powell,  president.  Santiai^o  College,  I.  H. 
La  Fetra,  president. 

LiM.v  Di^TKicT.— T   B.  Wo()<l,  P.  E.  iP  ()..  Lima, 

P<Tij.)    Lima  Spanish  <'*hurch,  A.  T.  N'a^quez.    Tum- 

Im's  and  (InavHipiil,  Z.   E.   In'i^oyen.     I'rof<*ssor  in 

Hiirh  ?<ch<)ol  at  Callao,  J.  Q.  Ill»*sc;js.     Ambato  an<l 

(>uito,   Callao.   Chanchanni:;o  and   IMnrif,   Chosica 

and    .Matu<-ana.  Irujillo  and   <'ojamaca,  Payta  and 

Piura.  Siciiani  and  Cuzco,  Tarina  an<l  Huaneayo,  to 

be  sUJJplied. 

Kki'out"^. 

Com  fim  ion    I)i«-Tun  t. — (J.    F.    Arms,    presiding 

elder,   r»'i»orl«* :    In   (  «»nccp«'i()ii  wc   hav«'  lw«i  larire 

b{)ardini;  an«l  day  .>cho(»;s.  one  for  boys  and  girls 


with  upward  of  300  students,  12  missionary  teach- 
ers, and  20  other  teachers.  The  salaries  are  all 
paid  from  the  earnings,  and  there  is  a  surplus  which 
is  devote<l  to  the  support  of  native  teachers.  There 
is  also  a  pan>chiai  school,  partly  self-supporting,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
congregation.  The  church  congregations  during 
the  pa.st  year  have  l)een  the  largest,  and  the  financial 
support  the  lH.'st  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Tlie 
Sunday  school  is  large.  The  work  on  the  Los  An- 
geles Circuit  is  progrt*s.sing.  The  past  year  has 
beeti  a  good  one  on  the  .\ngol  Circuit.  Tlie  work 
is  pn>siK'ring  on  the  Victoria  Circuit,  which  has  fine 
appointments.  At  Temuco  is  a  thriving  church 
and  a  mix»Ml  school  of  boys  and  girls.  Tlie  work  has 
been  blesswl  on  the  Nueva  ImiKTial  C'ircuit.  There 
are  25  members  and  probationers  at  Punta  Arenas, 
a  town  of  about  8,(K)0  inhabitants  on  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  and  there  is  certainly  great  need  of  a  pas- 
tor then*. 

Santiago  District.— G.  F.  Arms  reports,  in  the 
absence  of  the  presiding  elder,  I.  H.  La  Fetra:  In 
Santiago  is  a  college  for  frirls  that  enjoys  a  large 
patronage  fn)m  the  princi]>al  families  of  Chile,  and 
its  influence  has  been  very  great.  We  have  also  a  large 
and  well-appointeil  printing  office,  the  publications 
of  which  greatly  aid  in  the  extension  of  the  Gospel. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Spanish  church 
in  Santiago.  Tlie  work  in  Valparaiso  is  very  flour- 
ishing. San  Fernando  and  Curico  is  a  new  work  In 
a  fanatical  section,  but  the  people  are  beginning  to 
lose  their  fear,  and  some  are  interested  in  their 
souPs  salvation.    The  future  has  great  promise. 

Lima  Distkict.— Dr.  T.  B.  Wood  writes  December 
31,  11K)0:  The  statistics  report  for  Callao  and  Lima, 
English,  18  meml>ers,  10  probationers,  and  125  adher- 
ents; Callao  and  Lima,  Spanish,  70  members,  110 
probationers,  :)00  adherents,  2  Sunday  schools  with 
100  s(.'holars.  There  is  1  high  siiiool  with  36  pupils, 
and  3  other  day  schools  with  188  scholars.  There  are 
2  foreign  missionaries,  2  a.ssistant  missionaries, 
1  missionary  of  the  Woman's  Society,  with  4  native 
workers,  4  native  oniaine<l  preachers,  3  native  un- 
ordaine*!  prt^achers,  7  native  teachers,  6  foreign 
teachers,  and  8  other  heliH*rs. 

The  stati.stiesshow  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
our  labors  or  our  results.  There  are  many  imWei  of 
churches  and  s<*hools  partly  managt^l  by  us,  which 
are  not  in  shaiK*  to  be  tabulated. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Pusey  and  wife  have  done  splendid 
service  in  Callao.  They  ne<'<l  reinforcements  or  they 
will  break  down.  The  native  preachers,  teachers, 
and  colporteurs  have  betMi  faithful  and  zealous.  The 
transition  in  Ecuador  has  been  wonderful,  and  the 
i^overnment  has  called  on  ine  to  furnish  teachers  for 
a  system  of  new  national  normal  schools.  This  I 
have  bi'irun  to  do,  transff»rrinp  from  Chile  Rev. 
Henry  L.  Williams,  Mi.**s  Alice  A.  Fisher,  and  Miss 
Rosina  A.  Kinsmaii,  and  from  the  United  States 
Rev.  William  T.  R..binson,  Rev.  Charles  M.  Griffith, 
and  Prof.  Merritt  Harris,  with  more  to  follow.  They 
are  welcunu'd  by  the  government  not  only  as  educa- 
tional n*fonn«Ts  under  its  employ,  but  also  as  reli- 
gious  reformers  under  its  toleration. 


Mexico  Confefi 


Hamilton,  D.D.,  hat  Eplncopat  S 


REV.  WILLIAM  BUTLER,  D.D.,  arrived 
in  Mexico  in  February,  1873,  unil,  aided 
by  Bishop  GilfcHjrt  Havea  who  had  preceded 
him,  selected  hcadqiinrtera  and  eommeuced 
mission  work.  ■  Dr.  Butler  was  sui»erlntend- 
eiit  of  the  Mission  for  six  years.  It  was  or- 
panized  as  an  Annual  Conference  January 
15.  i8Su,  and  then  reported  728  members 
and  C33  probationers. 


HeziGO  Oonibreuoe. 
TuE  Mexico  Conference  Includes  tlie  republic 
nt  Mexleo  except  tlie  slates  nt  Cliihualiiia  and 
Soiiom  and  ibe  terrllurj  of  Lower  Calitornin ;  it 
also  includes  CeiKral  Amertoa.  Mission  worli  was 
cninmeoced  in  IST3  and  a  Conrerenco  or^nized  In 

MlSSIONlKlGS, 

Rev.  II.  JL,  Bassett  and  vlfe,  Rev.  F.  8.  Borton  and 
wife,  Rev.  J.  W.  Butler  and  wife,  Rei-.  Ira  C.  Cart- 
wright  and  wife,  Rev.  B.  8,  Has'wood  and  wife, 
George  B,  Hyde,  M.D.,  and  vile. 
Rev.  L.  B.  Salmans,  M.D.,  and 
wife.  Rev,  W.  S.  Spencer  and  wife. 
Annval  Meeting. 

The  sixteenth  sesaion  at  the 
Mexico  Annual  Conference  wan 
helil  in  PachDca,  January-  lS-33, 
1900,  Bishop  MeCabe  presiding. 

TraaquiliDO  del  Valle  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Method Ut  Episco- 
pal Church,  South.  -Miguel  Ro- 
RHles  was  received  on  trial.  Jose 
T  Ruli  and  Joaquin  V.  Cuervo 
were  admitted  into  full  member- 
sliip,  Abundio  Tovar  had  died. 
Miieario  Briblesoa  and  Edmnndo 
RU'or  were  located  at  their  own 
request.    Edaardo  Carrero  was  reported  as  super- 

Tlie  slatisllcs  reported  S.T43  members,  an  Increase 
of  4";  3.413  probationers,  an  Increase  of  flfi;  TO 
Sunday  schools,  an  Increase  at  3;  2,sa5  Sunday 
school  scholars,  an  Increase  u(  27. 

The  toltowinf  presidinti  elders  were  appointeil ; 
feiitral  District,  .1.  W.  Budec;  Hidalgo  District,  V. 
D.  Baez:  Mountain  Dlsfrlct,  P.  F.  Vnldcrrama; 
Oaxnca  District,  J.  M.  Euroza  :  Orizaba  District,  13. 
S.  Haywood. 

The  seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  Ihe  .Mexico 
Conference  was  held  in  Mexico  City  in  .lanuarj-. 
11<01.  under  the  superin tendency  of  Bishop  J.  \V- 
HuniillOD. 

Tlie  following  were  the  appointments  of  tlie 
preachers  as  announced  .lanuarj'  31,  1001 ; 
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CEMHil.  Di!"TBiCT.— John  W,  Butler,  presiding 
elder.  Ayapango  and  Atlantla,  A  gust  In  Kiver.i, 
Celaj'a  and  Sulanianca,  Pedro  S.  Paz.  Chiculoapatn, 
R.  1.  Baez.  Cipres,  to  be  supplletl,  Cuecaniuro,  to 
be  supplied,  (inauajuato,  L.  B.  Salmans  and  E.  '.V. 
Adams.  Leon,  I.  C.  Cartwrlght.  Mexico  :  Enirllsb, 
H.  A.  Basselt :  Spanish,  Tranquilino  del  Vallc. 
.Mlraflores,  F.  Uanriquez.  Pachuea,  English  work, 
B.  S.  Haywood,  Pozas.  A.  S.  ZaiiibraDo.  Puebla 
and  Colniila,  Vicente  Mendoza.  Puebla,  Enallsh 
work,  F,  S.  Borton.  Querelaro,  Jose  Chavez.  Silao 
and  Romlta,  Ignaclo  Chagoyan.  Silao  and  Romlta 
medical  work,  (iuorgo  B.  liyilc  (layman).  Tepel- 
zin^io,  Jose  T.  Ruiz.  Mexico  Methodist  Institute. 
William  8.  Spencer,  president ;  F.  3,  Borton,  pro- 
fessor in  Theoloiclcal  Department ;  Andres  Cabrera 
and  George  A.  Manning  (laymen),  profesaors  In  the 
preparatory  department.  Queretaro  Institute,  B.  N. 
Velasco.  president :  Gorgonfo  Cora  and  J,  ^■.  Cuervo, 
professors.  Publishing  agent.  J.  8.  Turner.  Editors 
ot  Kt  Abotflulo  Crt^ianoand  books,  J.  W.Butler  and 
P.  F  Valderrania. 

Hidalgo  Di»trict.-V.  D.  Baei,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Paebuca.)  Huejutla,  to  be  supplied.  Nextlulpam, 
L.  G.  AloiiJO.  Paclmca  and  Acayuca,  E.  Zapata 
and  P.  Constanttne.  Real  del  Monte,  Carlos 
Amador  and  Jose  Zambmnu.  San  Agustln,  San- 
tiago Lopez.  Tezonte|iec,  Norberlo  Men'ado. 
Tlacuilotepec.  to  be  supplied.  Tulandiigo,  David 
Verduico.    Zacualtipan,  Leopoldo  \.  Diaz. 

SiEHKA  DisTHicT.— P.  F.  Valdcrrsma,  P.  E.  (P. 
0„  .Mexico  City.)  Apilaco,  Paulino  Machuca. 
.\tlixco,  E.  Mendoza.  Cliolula,  E.  Paniagua. 
Chletia  and  Atzala,  to  lie  supplied.  JIIoIbmc, 
Trinidad  Diaz.    San  Martiti,  Pablo  Aguilar  and  C. 


Osorio.  Tctela,  Tomas  Garcia.  Teiultlan  and 
Tlapacoyun,  P.  V.  Eapinoia.  Tlaxcala.  llignel 
RoJBS.  Zochlupulcu,  S.  I,  Lopez,  Zacaota,  Eplg- 
menio  Velasco.  • 

OAXifA  DiT'TKict.— J.  M.   Euroza,  P.  E.     (P.  O., 
Oaxaca.)     Cuicailan,    .M.   Fennesa.     Oasaca,    G,      '' 
Rumbia.    Hnitzo,  Miguel  Rosalcs.    Soleilad,  Mae- 
duleiio  Constantine,     Tehuante[)ec,  tc)  be  supplied,      t 
TIaxiaco,  to  bo  supplied.    Zaclillu,  Juan   (.'.  Mar- 

OiilZAHA  District.— Ben j.  S.  Ilavwood,  P.  V.. 
<V.  (>.,  Pai'liuca.)  Alxacan,  Ravnmndo  Baez. 
lluatusco,  Plutano  Bernal.  .Melchor  Ocampo,  to 
lie  supplied.  Orizaba  and  Cordova,  Jose  Rumbtii. 
TuxtelH'c,  Vii-eulo  Osoria  and  Ramon  F,  Salazur. 

Dr.  J,  K.  liutler  wrilcs  ;  We  havo  10  new  eon- 
^regallons  a  net  irn'rcane  of  3!A  emnmun leant s,  and 
:l*l  couvcrsious.  For  Ihe  supiwrt  of  the  medical 
work  we  have  received  i!r,3l0  ;  for  pnsloral  HUi>|«irt, 
it7,r>,jr:  for  school  snpjiort,  fl7,l.'iT;  for  church 
bulldiiixs  and  repairs,  *!l,llil.  and  tor  alt  purpi^ew. 
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including  tliosi*  just  UK'ntloneil,  f4«i,*i2V),  Mexican 
currency.  This  is  a  gain  of  forty  per  cent  over  the 
previouB  year. 

The  following  reports  of  presiding  elders  were 
made  in  Deceml>er,  1900: 

Central  District,  John  W.  Butler,  P.  E. 

The  work  in  the  city  of  Mexico  has  been  prose- 
cuted with  encouraging  success.  The  publishing 
hou.se,  with  increasetl  facilities,  reports  a  prosperous 
year.  Tlie  Miraflores  work  has  made  commendable 
progress,  esiK'cially  in  the  school.  There  have  l>et»n 
revivals  at  Poxtiu,  Guanajnata,  Puebla,  Pozas,  Mex- 
ico City,  Pachuca,  and  other  i>oint8.  The  English 
work  at  the  capital  has  had  a  precious  revival  and 
needs  its  own  place  of  worship,  and  an  ample  build- 
ing site  has  been  stK»ured.  The  new  church  building 
at  Pachuca,  with  two  auditoriums,  so  arrange<l  as 
to  conveniently  accommodate  the  native  and  Eng- 
lish ctmgfegations  without  clashing,  is  approaching 
completion.  There  has  been  a  marke<l  improve- 
ment in  the  Queretaro  school,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  school  building  has  bet»n  nearly  doubleil.  The 
Mexico  Methodist  Institute  has  had  a  year  of  siioial 
success.  Four  capable  young  men  were  graduated 
from  the  normal  school.  Tlie  religious  spirit  has 
been  more  pervasive  among  the  students.  The 
medical  work  connected  with  the  chureh  in  (iuan- 
ajuato  has  l>een  larger  during  the  pa.st  year  than 
previously,  and  the  growth  in  the  income  has  about 
doubled.  The  medical  work  in  Silao  and  Romita 
has  fJso  had  a  very  prosperous  year,  the  total 
rei-eipts  being  over  $5,000.  The  meiiical  work  in 
Ix*on  has  made  a  beginning,  and  o]>ene<l  the  way  for 
the  (ffisiH'l. 

Hidalgo  District,  V.  D.  Baez,  P.  E. 

In  the  <listrict  are  10  cireuits  with  8(i  congregations ; 
10  day  schools  with  an  attendance  of  S53  pupils. 
During  the  year  1S8  probationers  were  re<*eiviHj,  and 
the  collections  amounted  to  $1,400.  The  ccmgrega- 
tion  at  El  Chico  is  faithful  and  full  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  <lay  school  has  78  pupils.  The  Iluejutla  Circuit, 
which  commenced  the  year  with  5  congregations, 
has  increased  to  8  congrt^gations  ;  the  3  new  ones, 
with  the  communicants,  are  Tlanchinol  with  5,  Chi- 
conamel  with  20,  and  Orizatlan  with  20.  On  the 
whole  cireuit  90  probationers  have  been  reccivtHl. 
The  day  school  at  Nextlalpan  has  i*5  pupils.  The 
congrei;ation  of  Tequisquiac  is  numerous  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  has  bought  a  well-sit uati^I  piece  of 
land  on  which  to  build  a  chureh.  The  day  school  in 
Pachuca  has  1><0  pupils,  and  of  these  r)0  attiMid  the 
Sunday  si'hool  and  the  pre'aching  siTviccs.  The  new 
church  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  work.  The 
Kcal  del  Monte  Circuit  has  progressed  in  ev«'ry  way. 
There  is  a  large  congregation  at  Ace]f>tla,  and  a 
church  and  parsonage  are  Iniing  erected.  We  have 
great  influence  in  Zacacalco.  The  Zacualtipan  Cir- 
cuit has  9  cc»ngr«»gations,  and  ."^J  prr»bationers  have 
b<*«»n  receiv<Ml  in  six  months.  The  comjrreirat ion  In 
Tnlaneinj^o  i.s  small,  owing  to  the  extn*me  fanaticism 
<»f  the  iH'ople.  Tliere  has  been  one  conversion  in  the 
city  and  19  in  country  towns.  The  girls'  H<hool  at 
Pachuca,  under  the  Woman's  Society,  has  270  pupils. 


Mocntain  District,  P.  F.  Valderrama,  P.  E. 

During  the  year  20  members  have  been  received 
into  full  membership  and  21  on  trial.  The  pastor  at 
Apizaco  reports  a  new  congregation  he  has  com- 
menced to  visit,  where  he  has  received  6  on  trial  and 
10  into  tull  membership.  A  new  congregation  in 
the  village  of  Santa  Ines.  At  the  village  of  San 
Adres  there  is  a  promising  field.  Tlie  schools  con- 
tinue to  l>e  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  the 
Christian  work.  All  the  apportionments  made  to 
our  district  have  been  fully  met  and  other  contribu- 
tions have  Ik-^'ii  receivtnl.  The  brethren  on  Tzon- 
pantei>ec  havi;  collected  the  needed  amount  of  stone 
for  the  building  of  a  chajK^l,  and  other  congregations 
have  improved  their  church  property. 

Oaxaca  Di.**trict,  J.  M.  Euroz^,  P.  E. 

Our  services  in  Oaxaca  arc  better  attended  than 
formerly,  but  the  day  school  has  ha<jl  a  smaller  at- 
tendance. On  the  Sole<lad  Cireuit  there  has  been 
considerable  i»ersecution,  but  the  young  master  of 
the  official  sch(M)l  has  joined  Ub,  and  when  he  is  not 
in  8<:hool  he  dedh'ates  himself  to  the  teaching  of 
Christian  tUx'trine  to  his  pupils  as  well  as  the  sing- 
ing of  our  hymns.  In  Cuicatlan  the  attendance  on 
the  services  has  Improve*!,  and  there  are  greater 
facilities  for  pass(>rs-by  to  listen  to  the  preaching. 
The  services  on  the  Huit'zo  Cireuit  have  been  ani> 
matiMl  and  a  high  degre*e  of  spiritual  feeling  main- 
tauKNl.  A  new  school  has  been  opened  in  thuvil« 
lage  of  San  (leronlmo  Sosola  with  25  pupils.  The 
brethren  at  Zachila  have  suffered  i>er8ecutiou.  The 
brethren  in  Tux  tepee  have  exhibited  fervor  and  en- 
thusiasm. There  has  been  progress  in  self-support. 
The  amount  n^ceived  from  the  pupils  of  the  daj 
schools  has  nearly  doubled. 

Ori/aha  District,  B.  S.  Haywooil,  P.  E. 

Orizaba  Cireuit  has  four  preaching  places,  and  aiz 
have  lM*en  converted.  In  the  prison  in  Orizaba  a 
night  school  is  held,  which  has  enrolled  HO  prisoners. 
In  the  Orizaba  day  school  are  98  pupils.  At  Atza- 
can,  an  Aztec  Indian  town,  we  have  a  congregation 
of  over  one  hundred,  a  Sunday  school  of  57,  and  a 
goo<l  active  day  sch<K)l.  At  Chiquatal  is  an  heroic 
and  zealous  congn^gation  composed  of  pure  Aztecs. 
They  have  const  ructeti  a  creditable  frame  house  for 
a  sch(M)l  and  (*hurch,  and  a  comfortable  bamboo 
house  for  a  teacher,  and  the  teacher  is  being  sup- 
porte<l  by  funds  obtalntHi  trom  young  men  in  the 
homeland  given  to  smoking,  who  abstain  therefrom 
and  give  the  amount  cxiR'iidetl  formerly  for  this 
purpose  to  me  for  the  teacher.  At  Huatusco  the 
little  room  uw^l  for  worship  is  crowdetl  with  wor- 
shipers, and  fn*queiitly  hearers  crowd  the  one  win- 
dow and  <loor  until  the  street  is  bloc^ked.  There  is 
a  gn'at  need  for  money  to  purchase  a  more  central 
liK'ation  and  erect  a  building,  Atoyac  and  Melchor 
OcamiMt  Circuit  reports  four  preaching  place8,three of 
them  formed  this  year.  At  Zentla,  the  town  authori- 
ties offer  a  go<Ml  building  and  furniture  for  a  school 
if  we  will  supply  the  teacher.  On  the  district  50 
have  betni  con  vert ihI,  three  new  schools  have  been 
started,  and  seven  new  preaching  places  established* 
Self-supp<)rt  is  greater  than  before. 
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Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managera. 

{ExtreLctsfrom  the  Pt'occeduigs.) 

THE 'Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met 
in  regular  session  February  19,  IdOl,  Bishop  Andrews 
presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Lemuel  Skidmore,  Esq. 

Ou  motion,  Bishop  Andrews,  Dr.  A.  K.  Sanford, 
and  Dr.  A.  H.  Tuttle  were  appointed  to  prepare  a 
memorial  minute  in  regard  to  Bishop  Ninde.  This 
was  afterward  presented  and  adopted. 

Leave  of  absence  was  given  Secretary  Leonard  to 
visit  officially'the  Missions  in  Europe  and  to  attend 
the  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference  in  London. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and 
on  I^nds  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

The  outgoing  of  Rev.  H.  £.  Ball  and  wife  to  An- 
gola was  authorized  subject  to  the  usual  examina- 
tion, expenses  to  be  paid  from  appropriation  to 
Angola. 

The  return  to  Angola  in  March  of  Rev.  W.-P. 
Dodson  and  wife.  Rev.  A.  E.  Withey  and  wife,  and 
Rev.  H.  C.  Withey  ;  in  July  of  Miss  R.  J.  Mair  and 
Miss  Jessie  Arms ;  and  in  November  of  Rev.  C.  W. 
Gordon  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Shuett  was  authorized,  pro- 
vided the  outgoing  of  Miss  Mair  and  Miss  Arms  can 
be  accomplished  without  any  supplemental  appro- 
priation by  the  Board,  and  provided  that  the  out- 
going of  the  missionaries  in  November  be  charged 
to  the  appropriation  for  1902. 

Rev.  John  Harrow  was  authorized  to  return  from 
Liberia  provided  Bishop  Hartzell  so  advise. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Richards,  of  East  Central  Africa,  being 
in  poor  health,  was  authorized  to  go  to  some  health 
resort  near,  or  return  to  the  United  States,  as  may 
be  thought  best  by  Bishop  Hartzell  and  himself. 

The  purchase  of  some  property  in  Grand  Bassa, 
Liberia,  was  approved  on  the  conditions  named. 

Furloughs  were  granted  Rev.  William  T.  Mc- 
laughlin and  family,  and  Rev.  Harry  Compton  and 
family,  and  permission  given  them  to  return  to  the 
United  States  from  Argentina. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriations  to  Nor- 
way, Mexico,  and  Japan  were  approved. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Caldwell  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Foochow  Mission. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Beebe  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Central  China  Mission. 

Tlie  homecoming  of  Rev.  H.  E.  King,  of  the 
North  China  Mission,  and  the  return  to  China  of 
Rev.  1.  T.  Headland  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Hayner  were 
authorized. 

The  furlough  of  Rev.  Q.  A.  Myers,  of  West  Chjna, 
was  extended  until  September. 

It  was  decided  to  continue  the  medical  work  in 
Chentu,  West  China. 

Tlie  furlough  of  Rev.  Charles  Bishop,  of  Japan, 
was  extended  until  August. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson  was  made  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  Chile. 


Power  of  attorney  was  authorized  to  be  given  to 
Rev.  L  H.  La  Fetra,  of  Chile,  to  sell  the  Coquimbo 
Chapel  property  in  order  to  procure  a  better  loca- 
tion. 

Permission  was  given  Mrs.  Kate  Russell  Olavc,  of 
Chile,  to  return  on  furlough  to  the  United  Slates. 

Power  of  attorney  was  directed  to  be  given  Rev. 
L.  A.  Core  to  sell  a  mission  bungalow^  at  Moradabad,  i 
India,  and  reinvest  the  proceeds  In  a  more  desirable 
location. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Stephens  was  appro v»m1  as  treasurer 
of  the  Bombay  Conference.    . 

Prof.  Samuel  Culpepper,  of  Taylor  University, 
was  appointed  a  teacher  in  Washington  Institute, 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  provided  he  pass  the  usual 
examinations. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  parson- 
age for  the  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Round  Val- 
ley, Cal. 

George  M.  Odium  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
agricultural  work  at  Old  Umtali  Industrial  Mission, 
East  Central  Africa. 

John  McKendree  Springer  was  api)ointed  to 
evangelistic  work  in  Inhambane,  East  Central 
Africa,  provided  he  can  make  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments. 

Harwin  Benjamin  Shinn  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Roth- 
Tock  Shinn  were  appointed  to  e<lucational  work  in 
Iquique,  Chile. 

Rev.  Fred  A.  McCarl,  Rev.  Willard  A.  Goodell, 
and  Rev.  Homer  C.  Stnntz,  D.D.^  were  appointed 
missionaries  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  provided 
they  pass  the  usual  medical  examinajtion. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Shiebler  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  presented  and  ac- 
cepted. 

S«*veral  appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  and  home  Missions.  The  following 
was  a<iopted  :  **  The  Board  has  heard  with  great  sor- 
row of  the  death  of  Rev.  Jacob  B.  Graw,  D.D.,  one 
of  the  oldest  clerical  members  of  the  Boartl,  on  the 
18th  inst.,  and  express  their  sincere  condolence  with 
his  bentaved  family,  and  hereby  appoint  (icnenil 
J.  F.  Rusling,  Rev.  Drs.  James  M.  King,  S.  W. 
Thomas,  S.  W.  Gehrett,  and  Messrs.  Charles  Scott  and 
R.  W.  P.  Goflf  to  represent  the  Board  at  the  funeral 
services  in  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  February  20."  Dr.  F,  M.  North  and 
Secretary  Baldwin  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
prei)are  a  memorial  minute. 

The  amendment  to  the  By-laws,  of  which  notice 
was  given  in  the  January  meeting,  authorizinu 
the  treasurer  to  receive  and  give  receipts  for  all 
money  due  the  Society,  and  to  indorse  checks  and 
warrants  in  its  name  and  on  its  behalf,  etc.,  was 
adoi»t<?d. 

The  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Manual  re- 
ported progress. 

-\  medal  was  ordertnl  presented  to  contributors  <»f 
three  ch»ll{irs  or  mor<?  thrfuigh  the  Epwortli  Leagues 
to  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  for  Missions. 
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Memorial  MinuU  on  Death  of  Bishop  Ninde. 


Memorial  Hinnte  on  Death  of  Bishop  Hinde. 

CAtlopted  February  lU.  IDOl.; 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
adopts,  and  orders  to  be  enten>d  ou  its  minutes  this 
memorial  note  eonoerning  tlio  Rev.  Bishop  William 
Xavier  Ninde,  1).U.,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  vice  presi- 
tlents  of  the  Missionary  Society,  who  departed  this 
life  January  \\  in  the  city  of  Detrtnt,  Mieh.,  aged 
sixty-eiuht  yitars. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  minister  of  Central 
New  York,  was  converted  at  the  agti  of  seventeen, 
and  immediately  bfgan  preiiartition  for  the  work  of 
the  njinisirv.  Ilavimr  graduate«l  fn>m  Weslevan 
University  in  the  year  1855  he  imme<liately  entered 
upon  ills  life  work. 

In  the  Black  Kiver,  the  Cincinnati,  and  the  Detroit 
Conferences  h(?  was  the  very  acceptable  and  u.seful 
pastor  of  many  of  our  leading  clmrches,  and  pro- 
frssiir  ami  pnsi(h*nt  of  liarrett  Biblical  Institute 
until  thf  year  1S>U,  when  he  was  electetl  bishf>p  by 
the  (ieneral  ConfenMice  in  Philadelphia.  In  the 
<'piscopal  office  he  continue*!  with  great  industry, 
wis<lom,  purity  of  motive  and  conduct,  and  high 
honor  fmmhis  brethren  until  his  sudden  death. 

In  the  sp«'cial  siTvitv  of  our  Missionary  Society  he 
visited  all  our  Mission  fields  cxcei)t  Africa  and  West 
China,  in  all  this  fon^ign  administratitm  .showing  the 
same  (lualities  which  have  endeared  him  so  greatly 
to  all  parts  of  our  home  work. 

In  admirable  balance  of  intellectual  faculty,  in 
mitural  sweetness  and  elevation  of  tone,  in  profound 
religious  conviction,  in  earnest  devotion  to  his  Kts 
<leemer  an<l  I^)rd,  and  in  an  all-pi*rvading  saintli- 
ness  of  spirit  and  life,  he  held  the  admiration  and 
warm  affection  of  his  brt^thren  in  our  own  and  in 
other  Churches. 

We  here  n*nder  thanks  to  Cio«l  for  this  life  of  uw*- 
fulness,  and  for  the  crown  of  right<M>usness  which 
ttiis  apostle  of  Christ  has  now  at  length  gained. 


January  8.  Mr.  Brewster  has  gone  to  England  on 
his  way  to  the  Cnited  States. 

Bishop  Parker,  who  has  been  very  ill  at  Lucknow, 
India,  was  ret>orte<i  ou  January  17  as  somewhat  im- 
proved, but  his  recovery  will  be  very  slow.  Many 
prayers  have  been  offered  for  his  restoration  to 
health. 

Bishop  Ilartzell  sailed  from  England  for  Africa 
February  0.  He  is  to  preside  over  the  Liberia  Cod> 
fer<*nce  Marcli  1. 

Bishop  Ilartzell  was  accompanied  from  the  Cnited 
States  by  Hciv.  G.  A.  Odium,  who  groes  to  take  charge 
>  of  the  Industrial  Mission  at  Old  Umtali,  and  by 
liev.  (i.  H.  Keibold,  who  was  expected  to  become 
principal  of  the  school  at  New  Umtali.  Mr.  Reibold 
became  ill  on  the  voyage,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
to  the  Cnited  States. 

Mr.  Harwin  B.  Shinn  and  wife  sailed  from  New 
York  February  19  for  Chile.  They  will  engage  in 
edu<'ational  work  in  Iquiquo. 

Ri*v.  Homer  C.  Stuntz,  D.D.,  expects  to  leave  the 
CnitiHl  States  Man'h  15  for  the  Philippines  tu  be- 
come Presi<ling  Elder  of  the  Philippine  District  of 
the  Malaysia  Mission  Conference.  Ho  will  Ite  ac- 
companied by  liev.  Willani  A.  Goodell.  Dr.  Stunti 
was  a  missionary  in  India  for  seven  years,  and  will 
l)e  an  able  leader  in  the  rapidly  developing  mission 
work  of  our  Churc^^  in  the  Philippines. 


Notes  on  Missionaries,  Missions,  etc 

Rev.  Frank  E.  Lietlen,  of  the  Bengal  Confen»nce, 
was  marri(?<I  in  Calcutta  on  Deceml>er  27,  llHX),  to 
Miss  Elizalj4'th  -Mold. 

Miss  Charlotte  Vimont,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Chile  Mis.sion,  sailed  ft>r  Porto  Klco  January  2<),  to 
engage  in  educational  work. 

Kev.  Wm.  Feistkorn,  for  several  years  a  mission 
ary  of  our  Chnrrli  in  India,  die<l  at  Champaign,  111.. 
Janmiry  2H,  agtMi  thirty-scvfu  years. 

Kev.  KuTiion  Blanco,  one  of  the  brst  and  most  de- 
votird  of  the  native  preachers  in  our  South  AnuTira 
Conference  and  pastor  of  the  Boca  Mission  in 
Buenos  .\yres,  died  in  January  lust. 

Miss  Florence  Smith,  who  has  been  connected 
with  our  educational  work  in  Santiairo,  Cln'c.  fnr 
<»ver  three  years,  dii'tl  there  suddenly  on  l)ecrnil)er 
r.»  last. 

Kev.  8.  El>on  Brewster,  nf  our  West  Central  Af- 
ri<'a  Mission,  was  niarried  to  Miss  Cora  Zentmiri'  at 
.Malangc,  November 'J*.».  VM^^,  and  Mrs.  Brew.ster  died 


Special  HotioeAi 

Since  the  list  of  Board  of  Managers  printed  on 
page  OS  was  prepared,  Kev.  J.  B.  (iriiw  has  died,  and 
Mr.  A   K.  Shiebler  has  resignwl. 

The  Annual  Ke|M>rt  of  the  Missionar}'  Society  for 
year  IIKX)  is  being  prei»ared  and  will  probably  be 
Hfady  by  April  1.  We  have  given  a  condensed  re- 
port of  all  the  foreign  missions  except  those  of 
Southern  Asia  in  this  numl)er.  These  have  occapled 
so  nnich  space  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  a 
large  amount  of  other  matter.  Next  month  we  shall 
give  the  reiH)rts  for  India  and  Malaysia. 

Thr  Stoi'if  uf  thi  Ltfn  of  IhmfUa  Mamabai^  written 
by  Helen  S.  Dyer,  is  a  thrilling  account  of  the  spirit- 
ual changes  that  took  place  In  the  character  of 
Ramabai,  so  that  the  home  and  school  for  widows 
eHtal)lishe<l  in  Bombay  and  afterward  transferred  to 
Poona  has  become  avowtnlly  Christian.  The  work 
deserves  the  aid  of  all  Christians.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished l)y  Fiend nir  II.  Kevell  Co.     Price,  fl. 

Tlie  ffhiKtrotal  Ifixtnnj  of  ^ethodimn  has  lately  been 
issued  from  the  press  of  the  Methodist  Magazine 
I*ublishing  Co.  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  a  Ter>'  lntert*stlng 
book  for  all  Metliodisis,  espei^ally  on  account  of  the 
'*  mon*  than  one  thousan<l  portraits  and  views  of 
persons  and  places  irlentifled  with  the  rise  and  de- 
velopment of  Methodism.''  All  branches  of  Metho- 
dism are  rej)n'H'nted.  The  authors  are  Rev.  James 
W.  Lee,  1 ).!).,  Uev.  Naplitali  Luccock,  D.D.,  and 
James  Main  Dixon,  M.A.  The  historj*  gives  the 
story  of  the  oriirin  ami  i)roeTess  of  the  Methodist 
Church  from  it>  lonndation  by  John  Wesley  to  tlie 
pn'scnt  day.  and  will.  rlnubtles.s  have  a  large  circu- 
lation.    It  is  pul>li^lled  in  cloth  at  |E2.75. 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS 


APRIL,   1901. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


A 


General  MfSsSonary  Gmference —         ^^^o  been  studied,  and  the  best  ways  of  ap- 

Abril  24-30  proaehing  them  with  the  message  of  the 

^^^^^^.^     ,,^r^r^^^^T**^,r    ^^^^^^^     Gospel  ai-e  now  known.    The  relative  vahio 

^i^^^^u^.^^^^^^^^    ^?^J^^  of  various  branches  of  effort  lias  been  re- 
ENCE  III  the  interest  of  the  Methodist  ^.^^j^^  ^    ^^.j„^,  ^^^^     ^he  experiences  in 

Episcopal  Church   South,  will  be  held  in  j^^^      j^  china,  and  Japan,  of  skillful  and 

New  Orleans  April  24-30, 1901.    An  interest-  ^^^.^^^^  ,^i,^^,.    ^^^,^,  ^^^^,^  ^.,^^^  ^^^.^^  ^j 

mg  program  has  been  arranged.   The  Meth-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j,,.^^  ^^^^j^^  ^           ^j^^,^ 

odist  Episcopal  Church  will  be  represented  ^^,^^^^          ^^^     ^y^^^^           ^.^U  be  calIo<l 

by  Bishop  Thoburn,  who  ^v,ll  preach  the  ^j^^  ^^j^^,.^.  ,,,  ,^^.^3.^,^^^  is  altogether  the 

opening  sermon  on  "The  Healing  of  the  product  of  the  centurv  just  ended,  and  it  is 

Na  ions,  or  the  Agency  of  the  Holy  Spint,"  ^„  ^^^^  ^,  ^.^^^  importiiuce  for  the  century 

and  speak  on   "  Woman  s  Work  at  Home  v,,,„„„      Tin..  .,-..>  ,.„„  tt^.,..i  i 
,  *  1         ,    ,,  .     -r^     -r  «  ^       ,           .  ,          begun. — Missionary  Herald. 
and  Abroad ;  *  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Ooueher,  with  an 

address  on  "Missions  and  Education ;  "  and 

by  Mr.  S.  Earl  Taylor,  who  will  speak  on  Do    Not  Believe     Newspaper    Reports 
"How  to  Make  the  Epworth  League  Most  when  They  Say — 

Effective  as  a  Missionary  Force."  that  the  Chinese  hate  tlie  missionaries ; 

That  the  missionaries  caused  the  Boxer 

Oiristian  Stewardship.  uprising; 
THOUGHTFUL  men  are  beginning  to  see       ^^^^^  ^^^>'  ^*^^*^^  ^^^^^^  ^  revengeful  spirit 

1    that   the   responsibilities   of   Christian  toward  the  Boxer  leaders ; 
stewardship  rests  with  equal  weight  upon       That  they  urged  the  ambassadors  to  insist 

those  who  go  to  the  mission  field  and  those  ^P^*^  "^^"^'  "^^^^  decapitations ; 
who  stay  at  home.     There  seems  to  be  a      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^*^  P^^^  ^^'^^^^  ^^»^  ^^^^'^^^^  ^^1- 

tacit  understanding  that  he  who  goes  out  ^^^^^  j^  ^*^^  ^^^^^"^  ^^  ^^^^^'^'  ^^^^^^^S'  "^^ 

into  the  home  or  foreign  field  to  preach  the  P^"-^^*^ » 

Gospel  should  be  content  with  a  bare  living,       ^^^^  ^*^^>'  ^^^^  possession  of  a  palace  and 

and  has  no  right  to  ask  more.    But  if  this  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^'^^^^  ^^  ^^>'^^^  i-omUnt ; 
understanding  is  well  founded,  is  not  he       ^^^^^  they  went  about  assessing  indemni- 

who  stays  at  home  responsible  in  the  same  J^^^  ^^^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^"'^^^^  ^™^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
way  and  to  the  same  extent— that  is,  to  be      ??f  ^ ' 
content  with  a  bare  living,  holding  the  rest      ^^^^^^  accompanied  by  soldiers  m  some  m- 

of  his  possessions  in  trust  for  the  Master,  to  «^^"?^^«'  ^^^^  ^^^'^'^^*  ^^"^  ^^^^^^'^^^  ^^  P'^>'  ^^^^^ 

be    administered    as    conscience    and    the  <?xorbitant  clamis ; 

providence  of  God  may  direct,  to  enlighten  J^""^   ^h^>'    are  prescntmg,    in   behalf  of 

and  uplift  the  world  and  extend  Christ^s  their  societies,  swelled  estimates  of  losses  of 

kingdom  among  men  *>- Ale jrander  Sutker-  mission  ])roperty ; 

la)id  D  D  That  they  have  witnessed  outrages  upon 

— : defenseless   Chinese  by  brutal  foreign  sol- 

iLW    •  xwT    i-    L    i^     nr       r^  ^^^^^  without  protest ; 

Missionary  Work  of  the  New  Centary*      That  the   missionaries    are    self-seeking, 

WE  commence  the  missionary  work  of  the  avaricious,  revengeful,  and  inhuman  peo- 
new  century  with  greatly  added  light  pie. 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  conducting  mis-  BELIEVE  that  such  statements  are  blun- 
sions.  The  experiences  of  tliousands  of  ders  or  lies,  no  matter  Avhere  you  see  them. 
missionaries,  employing  a  vast  variety  of  W^e  prefer  to  think  tliat  Mark  Twain,  in 
methods,  have  been  brought  together,  and  crediting  tlicm,  was  not  malicious,  Init  un- 
in valuable  lessons  have  been  learned.  The  consciously  liumorous. 
modes  of  thought  of  natives  of  all  lands  H.  K.  Carkoi.l. 


146  The  Command  of  the  Lord. 

The  Command  of  the  Lord.  i  P<^a1  must  be  adopted  and  new  lines  of  orgu- 

THE  command  of  Christ,  "  Go  ye  there-  '"''°*  invented.  We  knew  a  chun;h  which 
fore  and  teach  all  nations,"  is  the  basis ,  ''*'^**  "  monthly  missionary  meeting,  and 
and  authority  on  which  all  true  mlssionao'  "»«''^'*  ""  offering  for  missions  every  month 
effort  rests.  Arguments  for  missions  ba.sed  !  regularly  for  years.  At  one  of  these  meet- 
on  the  immoralities,  crimes,  and  cruelties  "'8»  an  address  was  given  in  which  the 
of  the  heathen,  or  on  their  ignorance  and  'l^gradatlon  of  the  heathen  and  the  experi- 
misery,  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  put  on  ■  ""^""Z  "''^^ionaries  were  depicted  with 
tlie  same  level  with  this  command.  Motives '  "'""•"g  •^f^'^-*-  ^11  present  said  it  was  an 
drawn  from  the  <-rimes  and  miseries  of  the  "'teresting  missionary  meeting.  But  the 
heathen  worid  are  legitimate  in  their  own  '^'''""•'^  •"^''  "•^^•^''  ^'^'^^  «  missionary  meeting 
place,  but  when  dwelt  on  to  the  exclusion  "''''  ™'l.'^*'  ""  offering  for  foreign  missions 
or  neglect  of  the  explieltcommand,  they  Ob-  ^'"^•':  ''»«^  "|"*^-  .^^  that  one  address  the 
scare  the  true  ground  of  ol)edlence,  and  •»'«>''0°"ry  impulse  of  the  church  was 
lower  the  motive  and  authority  on  which  ^»»""ge*l  'ro"'  «!»*>'  ""^l  habit  to  excite- 
missions  rest.  The  command  of  the  Lo.xl  '"^°t;  .^^J  «be<»ence  to  the  last  corn- 
makes  missions  to  the  heathen,  or  non-  "'"":'  **'  "»'^'  ^°"*  ^^!"»' "»  absorbing  ardor 
axristian  worid,  Imperative,  ii-respectivo  of  '<"■  "'«  e*'""*' «'  "^  »°*''  «"'\  «"  in"*asing 
either  chanicter  or  condition.-James  John-  **''"?  «^'  •^""!"»  »>rotherhoo<l  are  the  only 
^^^^^  ,  motives  n'niaiiiiDg  rorceiul  enough  to  arouse 

tlie  missionaiy  impulse  ncoded  to  carry  on 

the  fonngu  mission  enterprise. — Baptist  Afix- 

Mexico  Needs  the  Gospel*  ttionary  Magazine, 

MEXICO  needs  the  Gospel  to-day  no  less 
than  Cliina.    She  must  have  it  to  save  ^^     -  ^j       ^^^  , 

her  from  superstition  and  vice,  from  igno- 1  ^  '^^  Golden  Opportunity* 

ranee  and  priestcraft.  While  tlie  hold  of  •  A  LL  lieginnings,  both  of  days  and  service, 
the  Komish  Church  has  In^en  loosened  wyion  "  shine  with  Christ's  presence  and  thrill 
the  projKTty  of  Mexico,  of  wliich  fully  one  I  with  the  incentive  of  his  trust.  Nineteen 
third  was  at  one  time  in  papal  hands,  and  centuries  since  the  coming  of  our  Lord  have 
the  laws  of  i-cform  for]>id  the  oflfensive  reli-  ha<l  their  times  of  trial,  of  discouragement, 
gious  processions  on  the  streets,  when  any-  <>f  fear -the  twentieth  opens  with  a  light  of 
one  who  failed  to  bowtln*  knee  wiis  invariably !  hopi^  ami  faith.  Brighter  and  clearer  grow 
itssaulted  by  the  fanatical  crowd;  yet  there  the  purposes  of  God  through  all  the  changes 
has  come  no  sufllcient  substitute  for  this   of  our  years. 

corrupt  faith  to  profoumlly  ii!ipress  the  Theiv  is  shadow  yet,  but  not  for  him  who 
great  numlx'rs  who  are  drifting  to  infidelity,  turns  his  face  toward  dawn.  There  are 
The  complete  separation  of  Church  and  myst<'ries  of  life  and  death,  but  there  is 
StaU>  has  h»d  th<'  ofTlcials  to  absent  them-  Christ,  the  givatest  of  all  mysteries,  the 
selves  from  nil  religious  services,  and  the  dearest  of  all  friends.  There  are  sorrows, 
example  s<'t  by  the  nilei-s  has  become  con-  losses,  sins;  but  th(»re  is  joy  in  Go<l,  and 
Uigious.  Distrust  of  all  religious  teachers  wealth  of  l«»ve,  and  help  for  overcoming, 
is  the  result  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  peo-  Wi<lening  fellowship  of  servi<M>,  enlarging 
pie  were  long  ac(?ustonvMl,  and  confldenct*  opportunity  of  work  with  Gcxl,  deepening 
in  missionaries  comes  only  with  intimate  ex])erience  of  lifr  under  guidance  of  the 
contact  and  accpuiintance  long  enough  to  Spirit,  fill  our  lu'arts  with  cheer, 
test  their  disinterestedness.— iitsAop  E.  K  The  golden  age?  is  yet  to  come,  the  golden 
Hendrlr,  \  opportunity  of  work  with  God  comes  every 

day.    There  was  never  a  better  time  to  live, 

a  i'learer  hoi)e,  a   larger  field  of  witness. 
Effective  Appeals  for  Missions*  '  Serenity  of  faitli,  activity  of  work,  joy  of  ex- 

IT  hiis  been  apparent  for  some  y(*ars  that  ])ectation,  looking  for  the  perfect  reign  of 
the  old  methods  of  presenting  the  rlaims  love,  crown  the  new  (HMituiy's  life.  God  is 
of  missions  have  beciu  gradually  losing  their  with  us  in  our  toil  ami  rest.  This  is  the 
force,  and  the  increasing  int«'lligenc(»  of  our  gol(U»n  opportunity,  and  in  using  it  we 
people  as  to  world-wi<h»  alTairs  furnishes  a  hasten  on  the  golden  age.— J«<i<i<?  Ogdea 
sufficient  exphmation.    New  methods  of  ap-   llankin,  in  Coiifjrrijfttionaliitt. 


Evangdization  of  the  World, 
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Evangelizatfon  of  the  World* 

WE  have  ground  for  hope  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world  within  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century.  With  the 
world  fully  explored,  with  lines  of  transporta- 
tion running  out  into  all  the  earth,  with  the 
enlarged  area  of  human  intelligence,  and  the 
facilities  at  our  disposal  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  religious  literature  and  information, 
the  transmission  of  news  with  the  speed  of 
lightning,  the  fraternal  relations  existing 
among  all  Protestant  Christians,  the  en- 
couraging progress  of  great  reforms,  the 
decrease  of  war,  the  increase  of  Christian 
populations,  and  the  growth  of  Christian 
missions  throughout  the  world,  we  have  a 
vantage  ground  that  justifies  the  hope  of 
universal  conquest  in  the  not  distant  future. 
All  the  strategic  points  are  occupied;  the 
institutions  of  the  Christian  Church  are  es- 
tablished in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
resources  of  Protestantism  are  inexhausti- 
ble.--il,  B.  Leonard,  D,D, 


would  make  more  use  of  the  men  who  have 
been  trained  on  missionary  ground,  and  em- 
ploy the  same  principle  of  adaptation  to 
civil  and  military  administration  as  has 
been  approved  in  missionary  work,  the  re- 
sults would  probably  be  more  satisfactory. 
—  Congregationalist, 


Adaptation  in  Missionary  Methods* 

THE  just  demand  for  adaptation  of  all 
forms  of  missionary  effort  to  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  and  even  the  superstitions 
of  the  peoples  is  now  emphasized  by  intelli- 
gent Christians,  and  especially  by  those  who 
assume  the  attitude  of  critics.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is.  insisted  that  missionaries  should  bo 
specially  educated  in  the  native  character- 
istics, and  be  able  to  sec  things  from  their 
standpoint.  It  ia  held  to  be  clearly  wrong 
to  insist  upon  the  acceptance  of  our  cus- 
toms and  forms  of  thought  in  violation  of 
traditions  held  sacred  and  institutions  that 
are  religiously  revered. 

But  now  when  a  well-educated  missionary 
with  twenty  years'  experience  in  China  uses 
his  Christian  common  sense  unsellishly  to 
help  to  establish  justice  among  those  people 
according  to  their  own  precedents  and  cus- 
toms, meeting  with  no  opposition  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  is  adapting  himself  to 
native  ways,  immediately  there  is  an  uproar 
among  the  critics  of  missions,  because  some 
nameless  newspaper  correspondent  says  he 
is  not  acting  according  to  American  cus- 
toms! 

Some  people  have  lost  their  balance  a 
little  for  the  moment,  but  they  will  walk 
more  steadily  afterward,  for  they  will  know 
the  facts  and  principles  better  which  ought 
to  keep  them  level.     If   the   government 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

THE  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety for  year  1900,  edited  by  Dr.  S.  L. 
Baldwin,  is  now  printed  and  will  be  mailed 
to  anyone  on  application.  The  statistical  re- 
port of  the  members,  probationers,  and  Sun- 
day school  scholars  are  given  below.  The 
total  increase  of  members  and  probationers 
is  much  smaller  than  usual,  being  only  853. 
No  new  statistics  were  received  from  Hing- 
hua.  Central  China,  or  West  China,  and 
those  of  the  previous  year  are  inserted. 
The  following  report  a  decrease  of  members 
and  probationers:  North  China,  Japiui, 
South  Germany,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  all  the 
India  Conferences,  except  Bengal-Burma. 
The  famine  and  the  plague  in  India  and  the 
war  in  China  have  combined  to  reduce  our 
numbers  in  those  countries,  but  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  tide  will  turn. 

Methodist  EnsfOPAL  Forkign  Mission's. 
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i  to  the  crowds  who  foiloweil  hlia 
wliiic  litre  on  onrth.  In  trying  to  roach 
iimsHi?a  of  jwoplo  now,  ospecialiy  in  Iw-athen 
lands,  wi>  cnnnot  d"  bcttiir  tlian  to  follow 
liis  (Treat  exaiiiplo  In  thU  partienlnr,  and 
hold  out  some  little  nmtt^rial  nid  as  an  at- 
ti'iicl  ion  toward  a  dt^'per  work  lu  the  heart, 
when  tholHidy  isciiivd.  Wliere  thoChureh 
lias  applii'd  this  methml  it  has  proved  very 
fruitful  of  goiHi  rfsnltsin  miiny  lands.  Hu- 
manity has  been  upliftt'd  and  ttouls  saved. 

ilrdiial  work  is  needed  more  in  China 
than  iti  many  i>lh<'r  <imntrii'H  beeausc  the 
piropli'  im'sodestitiiteof  mtHllrul  knowledge 
mid  llu'  proiior  titiatnient  and  oiire  of  dis- 
ease. Tliere  nn-  nhnosit  no  reliable  physi- 
cians, although  so-called  riortors  are  uumer- 
ous ;  but  they  extort  exorliitant  prices  from 
tlieir  patients  befnn' they  will  attempt  aciire, 
anil  tlien  hoodwink  iinil  cheat  them  after- 
wmii.  Hence,  tlie  [leople  do  not  truBt  them, 
find  the  inaiwcs  cannot  employ  them  if  they 
did. 

Priieticallj"  there  are  no  medical  examina- 
tions. Anyone  can  become  a  doetorC?)  who 
will  liny  a  luiok  o[  iires<rriptiona  and  i>nt  up 
his  sign,  so  ft  is  no  lioimr  in  Oliiua  to  be 
ealU>.l  lUietor.  M<-dietil  niissionarj-  work  de- 
stroys or  limits  to  a  eeitiiin  extent  the  prof- 
its of  these  qiinek  doctors  anil  "  medicine 
shops."  yet  they  clnre  not  op-nly  oppose  it 
b.'1-auseof  the  confldcnco  and  trust  of  the 

Three  of  the  eighteen  pi-ovinces  are  com- 
monly sjHiken  of  as  llV^t  'Vitjtfl.  In  these 
tlii'ce  provinei's  there  an-  only  .six  hospitals, 
or  ir  we<'onnt  the  lionian  Catholic  hospitals, 
whii-li  hiivi'  all  been  established  since  Prot- 
'■stimts  eommi'nceil  work  in  the  West,  the 
iLiimU'rwill  !«■  ini-reased  to  nine,  all  com- 
IHiratively  small  liospilals  for  a  population 
as  great  as  is  in  the  whole  United  States. 
These  hospitals ni-e  all  in  the  province  of  Sz 
Ch'ncn.  Sinee  iw:)  my  work  has  been  in 
Chenlu,  the  eaintalof  this  province.  As  I  am 
more  familiar  with  my  own  work  than  with 
iiny  oilier  may  I  be  pardoned  it  I  now  speak 
siieeilleiiliy  only  .'f  that. 

People  frequently  ask :  "Do  the  Chinese 
really  make  good  Christians?"  ami  "Does 


Missionary  Mid'cal  Work  in  West  China. 
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s  meJicul  «ork  pay  id  spiritiml  results  ?  " 
To  both  these  questions  we  unbcsitatiogly 
auswcr,  Yes!  They  make  just  as  true, 
Chiistiaiis  as  any  other  members  of  the  hu-  < 
man  race,  aud  they  are  provinR  their  Taith  i 
almost  daily  with  their  life's  blood.  Mod-  j 
k'al  work  associated  with  evangelistio  work  j 
also  puys  well  because  through  its  influ- 1 
euce  lives  are  regenerated,  souls  are  saved,! 
and  some  whole  fnmilies  brought  to  Christ.  | 

The  following  are  a  few  individual  cases 
Bi'leeted  from  our  work  in  Chentu.  When 
we  first  went  to  live  there  Mr,  Fung,  a  ven- 
erable looking  aud  highly  re.spwttible  old 
gentleman,  came  to  us  its  personal  teaeber. 
From  til.' iJisl  li..  niiiuiV.'^ii'il  SLiuu>  iiit^-rest 


living  on  his  |>oor  old  father  of  over  seventy. 
1  also  sfiid  if  he  did  nut  wake  up,  come  Into 
the  liospitxd  Hiid  brt-nk  off  bis  opium  habit,  I 
would  give  bim  no  more  medicine.  This 
seemed  to  arouse  him  to  a  realizatioa  of  his 
condition,  or  touch  tiis  sense  of  llllid  piety, 
for  in  a  short  time  became  into  tbe  hospital, 
and  his  old  father  paid  bis  expenses  ttir  the 
month  it  took  him  to  break  off  the  liiibit 

After  that  he  was  adifferent  man  in  many 
ways,  (iml  really  seemed  to  trj'  to  do  lietter. 
He  attended  ehureh  regularly,  and  usually 
carried  his  father's  Bible  and  hymn  t>ook. 
aud  would  never  nmiaitL  seated  until  his 
father  had  a  comfortable  sent.  He  gladly 
unit.'(l  Willi  ihi-  cliuivh  a,-  -nriii  ius  peiinltted 


ill  the  flospel.  He  was  afterward  employed 
as  school-teacher.  His  son  and  daughter-in- 
luw  were  both  miserable  opium  smoiifrs. 
Tlic  son  had  been  led  into  It  by  his  a^isoH- 
ates.  and  the  daughter-in-law,  to  deaden  au 
luibing  heart,  took  it  because  her  btisband 
did,  Theirchildren^two  boys— came  to  our 
Riissitm  school  and  were  taught  by  their 
grandfather.  This  is  a  glimpse  of  the  fam- 
ily as  W(!  first  knew  them. 

A  few  years  went  by.  The  grandfather  and 
fais  wife  had  meanwhile  joined  the  church. 
Tho  son  became  more  and  more  debilitated 
by  his  opium,  aud  also  more  frequently  vis- 
ited the  dispensary  for  medicine.  Several 
years  passed  and  there  was  no  improve- 
ment. 

One  day  I  spoke  to  him  sharply  and  told 
him  that  ho  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 


fa  do  so.  Part  of  the  respect  ho  and  other 
Chinese  boys  show  to  age  could  well  be  imi- 
tated by  some  American  boys. 

His  wife  aho  seemed  to  take  new  Interest 
In  life  after  this.  By  sheer  foice  of  will  she 
broke  off  the  use  of  opium  in  her  own  home. 
This  was  in  the  spring.  Tie  following 
summer  she  became  seriously  ill  with  dys- 
entery, 1  was  called  to  attend  her  and 
sparcdno  pains  iu  the  treatment  given.  The 
Lord  blessed  our  effort-*,  and  after  several 
weeks  she  recovered  amid  glad  hearts  all 
around.  After  this  of  her  own  free  will  she 
came  into  the  hospital  to  have  her  feel  im- 
l>onnd,  and  then  joined  the  ehureb.  Her 
olde.st  son,  one  of  the  boys  who  attended  the 
school  and  the  future  head  of  the  family,  Is 
now  one  of  our  moat  promising  young  men. 
Thus  practically  the  whole  family  have  been 
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brought  into  the  church  through  the  inttu- '  with  the  little  girl  as  her  servant  became 
cnce  of  the  medical  work.  AVlicn  I  came  ;  couverted  while  there.  After  conversion  she 
away  they  gave  mc  their  family  ancestral  |  was  very  happy  and  used  to  attend  every 
scroll,  the ix>by  giving  up  their  last  hold  on   service.    When  a  wealthy  woman  who  was  in 


heathenism. 
Another  family  by  the  same  name  (but  no 


the  hospital  at  the  same'  time  went  away 
she  gave  this  widowed  scr>''ant  two  hundred 


relation)  was  givatly  blessed.  The  mother  j  **  cash."  This  amount  was  actually  only 
liad  died  before  we  knew  them.  The  father '  about  ten  cents  in  our  money,  but  to  this 
was  a  victim  of  the  terrible  opium-smoking  poor  widow  it  was  as  much  as  $2  would  be 
habit.  The  only  son  attended  our  mission  j  to  most  Americans.  She  had  seldom  had 
school.  The  time  canu^  when  thcire  seemed  all  she  wanted  to  eat  and  was  obliged  to 
little  question  that  the  father  would  soon  '  wear  thin  second-hand  clothing;  but  she 
die  from  the  ust*  of  opium.  Not  to  lose  the  j  was  so  thankful  she  had  found  her  Saviour 
good  aln^ady  done,  keep  a  hold  on  the  bright  that  she  came  and  insisted  on  giving  her 
boy,  Fung  Lin  I'en,  and  give*  him  a  (»hance  money  as  a  freewill  offering  to  the  hospitaL 
to  continue  his  education,  wo  adopted  him.  This  "  widow's  mito  "  was  the  first  money 
Giving  away  his  only  son  seemed  to  arouse  •  ever  received  for  theChentu  Hospital.  From 
the  father,  for  soon  after  he  cam(»  into  the  .  this  little  nucleus  we  got  our  first  idea  of 
hospital  and  we  helped  him  t<j  break  off  fn»e  will  offer  in  gs  for  this  purpose.  Heathen 
opium.  Being  a  comparatively  young  man  hearts  have  l^een  opened  to  multiply  this 
he  soon  became  healthy,  and  has  prove<l  to  '  amount  many  times.  Now  the  same  oppor- 
be  an  intelligc^nt,  well-read  man,  and  a  c<m-  tunity  is  offen^d  to  you.  Would  you  not  like 
fristent,  faithful  Cliristian.  The  son  (our  son  to  show  your  gratitude'for  a  Saviour  found 
now)  has  attended  the  Chungking  Institute*  by  adding  your  mite  to  help  build  this  much 
for  several  years  and  is  one  of  their  best  ne(»ded  liospital  ?  Give  it  a  part  of  your 
students.  He  is  also  a  tine  mathematician  Twentieth  Century  Thank  OfTering. 
and  a  good  Christian.  In  connection  with  |  I  must  also  mention  faithful  Lao  Yang. 
Fnug  Lin  Urn  I  will  mention  his  friend,  He  was  one  of  our  first  patients.  He  came 
Chang  Min  San,  who  is  my  second  medical  to  break  off  opium  smoldng.  After  beipg 
assistant,  and  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  free<l  fi-om  the  habit  he  meekly  asked  for 
pure  Christians  I  have  known  among  the  work,  with  us,  that  he  might  escape  former 
Chinese.  He  was  not  converted  through  the  temptations.  We  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  ha8 
medi<*al  work,  ])ut  has  Ijeen  so  long  con-  been  a  faithful  friend  and  servant,  as  well 
nected  with  it  that  he  seems  a  part  of  it.  ;  as   true  Christian,  for  several  years.    Thus 

Mr.  Liao,  a  man  who  had  been  blind  six  we  .see  a  little  of  the  Lord's  approval  of  this 
years,  came  to  the  Chentu  Hospital  from   work. 

fourteen  days  away.  He  wjls  obliged  to  During  one  year  over  ten  per  cent  (14  out 
have  a  man  to  leatl  him  all  that  disUince.  of  12(0  of  the  hospital  patients  were  interest- 
U  pon  examination  we  found  he  had  a  cataract !  ed  enough  in  the  Gosptd  to  put  down  their 
in  each  eye.  He  stayed  in  th(^  hospital  about  names  as  inquirers.  About  half  of  these  be- 
three  months.  While  th(*rc  we  operated  sue- '  came  church  members  and  two,  we  have  good 
cessfuUy  on  both  eyes,  and  before  he  went ,  reasons  to  believe,  have  since  gone  to  heaven, 
away  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  These  are  some  of  the  tangible  results  of  a 
him  read  hU  Bible  t(nf.^.  He  was  able  to  go  single  year's  work.  But  who  can  measure 
home  alone ;  he  could  see  now  in  a  double  works  of  love  V  Who  can  tell  the  results  of 
sens(».  He  has  since  suffered  terrible  pt^rse-  the  influences  that  were  set  to  work  in  the 
cution.  thousands  of  other  lives  that  came  under 

A  banker's  little  daughter  from  a  ntMgh-  our  care  in  the  dispensary  and  hospital 
boring  city  came  into  the  hospital  to  have  during  these  yeai*s  ?  Who  can  tell  the  re- 
h(jr  eyes  treated.  They  were  so  bad  that  in  ;  suits  of  suffering  relieved  in  setting  broken 
a  few  more  days  she  would  have  been  blind  bones;  bringing  would-be  suicides  back  to 
for  life.  Very  cai-eful  treatment  for  several  life;  of  hope  renewed;  of  mothers  restored 
weeks  brought  her  out  of  danger,  !)ut  by  her  to  their  families;  of  fathers  saved  to  their 
father's  request  she  remained  until  com-  homes;  and  children  spared?  These  are 
pletely  cured.  Tlie  fath(U' was  so  well  phuiscd  souk*  of  the  influences  that  will  go  on  for 
that  he  gave  us  a  numlx'r  of  iiresents.  generations. 

A  poor  widow  who  came  into  the  liospital .     The  medical  work  reaches  the  great  mid* 


b  classes.  A  good  pbyalclan  has  access  to 
thousands  of  ramilles  that  do  notwiBh  to 
have  intercourse  with  other  missionnries. 
They  are  anxious  tor  themselves  or  friends, 
and  thia  selQsh  interest  oft«ii  develops  into 
u  saving  inK^reat  in  tha  Gospel.  Many  have 
Ijeeu  brought  into  the  Church  through  this 
influence.  When  a  patient  cornea  into  the 
hospital  we  have  an  opportunity  to  tome 
Into  personal  touch  with  him  and  come 
closer  to  his  soul  than  in  any  other  way,  Ko 
one  can  come  to  u»  without  hearing  some- 
thing of  Jesus  and  his  precious  iove.  When 
people  are  ailing  and  discouraged  or  down- 
cast then:'  is   no   hctter   time   ti.-   .-Iiow    nai 


lough  lost  year  several  hundred  grateful 
patients  gave  me  a  beautiful  rnibroidered 
satin  garment  as  a  token  of  their  respect  and 
gratitude.  The  Ohinese  call  It  a  "  ten-thou- 
sand-name-garment. "  This  is  one  of  the 
highest  honors  they  canpayanofHcial  when 
h<i  i.i  leaving  one  post  for  another.  Tho 
coat  is  covered  with  wheels  of  names  of 
patient))  embroidered  with  gold  thread.  The 
three  characters  of  each  name  correspond  to 
n  spoke  in  the  wheel.  In  the  center  of  each 
wheel  there  is  alao  embroidered  one  large 
character,  in  rod.  On  the  front  of  the  gar- 
ment t'.iese  red  characters  make  up  the 
5Iui>i-.lMiii,in  cry.  "(■•iw  ur,-r  (i,„l  Mpml" 


Christ. 
a*|eh  I 

^■kee. 
^^Tm  pre 


kindness 
Christ, 
ileh  they 

workcalls  us  into  homes  of  high  anil 
degree.  We  have  worked  among  all 
1,  from  some  of  the  highest  ofllclals  in 
province  to  the  lowest  beggars  on  the 
streets.  Chentu  is  such  a  center  that  in  a 
single  yenr  we  have  bad  patients  from  eight 
of  the  eightMin  provinces  in  the  empire. 

seven  years  we  have  been  teaching 
people  the  value  of  Western  medicine, 
hove  learned  to  trust  os  In  case  of 
and  also  have  proved  their  conW- 
snd  shown  their  gratitude  in  a  very 
'  way.    When  wo  came  home  on  fnr- 


The  red  characters  on  tho  back  say,  "  The 
medicine  cures  the  body  |and)  the  Gospel 
saves  the  soul."  This  idea  is  taken  fmm 
the  double  cross  design  on  our  dispensary 
tickets. 

As  these  people  never  saw  us  in  anything 
but  Chinese  dress  this  was  a  very  appropri- 
ate way  to  show  Uieir  apjii-eciation  of  our 
efforts  hi  their  Iwhalt.  The  day  we  left  they 
decorated  our  sedan  chairs  with  red  silk  and 
escorted  iis  Hmid  considerable  display  and 
the  shooting  of  thousands  of  flrecrackers 
about  a  mile  outside  of  the  city  to  the 
"ThuudiTaod  Temple,"  where  we  drank 
tea  logetlipf,  liien  bade  them  good-bye  and 
boanled  our  boat.    Of  course  tliis  display 
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waa  not  in  accordance  witli  our  'Western 
Ideas,  but  as  U  certainly -waa  in  aceoni  with 
theirs  ive  did  not  seriouflly  object,  because 
wc  try  to  conrorm  to  their  customs  as  far  as 
possible.  "  I  am  mode  all  tilings  to  oil  men 
that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some."  This 
cry,  "  Come  over  and  help  iis !  "  coming  not 
from  Christians,  but  from  "  raw  heathen," 
we  feel  lays  upon  those  who  have  already 
"  put  our  hand  to  the  plow  "  a  still  greater 
responsibility. 

In  thiH  fur-away  mission  Held  the  medical 
work  Ls  needed  to  bring  the  people  about  the 
mission,  and  by  healing  tln^ir  bodies  arouse 
in  them  an  interest  in  the  salvation  (if  their 


souls.  Sinec  the  hospital  eiperience  I  have 
had  I  cannot  but  belleTo  more  flnnly  than 
ever  that  the  medical  work,  especially  in 
China,  is  of  great  imi>ortance  In  helping  to 
gain  the  object  of  all  mission  work,  that  is, 
bringing  suuh  to  Christ. 

Our  faith  tells  us  that  when  peace  and 
quiet  reign  again  in  China,  mission  work  will 
go  on  in  a  way  never  known  before. 

"  Then  JesuB  answering  s(Jd  unto  them. 
Go  your  way,  and  tell  John  whot  things  ye 
have  seen  and  heard ;  how  that  the  blind  see, 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  to  the  poor 
the  Gospel  is  preached." 


THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  RAIPUR  WORK. 


Bv  msHoi'  r.  \ 

GODATEEY  DISTRICT,  of  the  South  | 
India  Conference,  was  organizi-d  by 
Bisliups  Fows  and  Tlioburn  enriy  In  1S;I8,  in 
conseyuenec  of  certain  dcvelopmonti  in  our 
work.  The  district  embraced  three  circuits 
of  the  old  Hyderabail  District,  namely 
roncba,  Jngdalpore,  and  I'cUandu,  with  a 
new  station  into  which  we  were  providen- 
tially led  (having  been  invited  to  oeeupy  it), 
namely  Raipur,  in  the  Central  Pi-ovinces. 
This  district  comprises  a  territory  of  forty 
thousand  ^juare  miles,  witli  a  {lopuhitiiin 
open  to  IIS  for  mission  work  of  4,i)iKt,iJ00 
souls,  and  is  in  eliargo  of  Kev.  Giii.  K.  Gil- 
der. 


It  is  about  the  work  nf  Kiii|iur  Circuit  thai 
wo  wish  to  give  a  wlmi-t  account. 
Raipur  Ciiiniit  has  a  population  of  l,.J8j, 


1 427;  of  this  number  2e.%SSl  are  a  people 
I  called  the  Sutnamls.  This  sect  was  founded 
some  time  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  one 
called  Itohidjis,  wiio  lived  in  the  country 
south  of  Oudh.  Rohidas  proclaimed  the 
I  perfect  e<iuality  of  all  men,  and  the  worship 
of  the  one  true  God  under  the  title  of  Sat- 
nam,  or  the  true  name.  Only  the  lowest  of 
the  people  availed  themselves  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Rohidas,  not  all  so  much  by  an  Intel- 
ligence of  the  ajipreciation  of  his  doctrine 
as  to  avoid  the  degradation  and  contempt 
in  which  they  as  outcasts  were  held. 

But  the  most  notable  feature  in  connec- 
tion willi  tlieSatnami  movement  Is  the  revival 
of  the  fuitli,  which  began  to  be  preached  by 
01m»<i  Das,  the  Chamar  reformer,  in  Chhat- 
tid  Garb,  betweeu  the  years  1620  and  1830. 
Tlie  mission  of  Giiosi  Das  was  to  raise  his 
followers  in  the  social  sect  and  to  ftco  them 
fnim  the  tyranny  of  the  Brabmans. 

Ghasi  Das,  like  the  rest  of  his  community, 
wiw  unlettered ;  ho  was  well  known  to  the 
I  whole  community.  He  Is  described  as  a 
I  man  of  unusually  fair  complexion  and 
rather  imjiosing  appearance,  sensitive,  and 
given  to  seeing  visions,  and  deeply  resenting 
tlie  harsh  treatment  of  his  people  by  the 
Hindus.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
exceedingly  sagacious,  and  woa  universally 
n-specti'd ;  by  nil  lie  was  deemed  a  remark* 
able  man.  He  resolved  on  a  prophetic  ca- 
reer, to  be  preceded  by  a  temporary  with* 
druwal  into  the  wiUlemess.  He  selected  for 
ii  is  wanderings  the  eastern  forests  of  ChhattiB 
Gurh,   and   proceeded   to  a  small  village 
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called  Girod,  on  the  outskirts  ot  the  hilly 
rcgiuu  bordering  the  Joak  Elver,  a  tributary 
of  the  Mahaoadl.  He  dismissed  the  t^vr  fol- 
lowers who  had  accompiinied  him  with  the 
intimation  Uint  in  six  months  he  would  re- 
turn with  a  new  revelation,  and,  mountinpi' 
the  ixjc-ky  eininenc*  overhanging  the  \illage, 
disappeared  into  the  distant  forest. 

Meanwhile,  the  tollnwera  who  had  acoom- 
panied  him  to  the  foot  of  that  heneoforth 
mysterious  hill  were  active  In  spreading 
through  the  whole  of  the  Chamar  commu- 
nity bis  farewell  message,  with  the  warning 
that  all  should  appear  at  Girod  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  6lx  montha'  interval  ap- 
pointed. Among  a  superstitious  people 
these    tidings    worked    marvelouely,    and 


how  he  had  been  empowei-eil  to  deliver  a 
special  message  to  the  members  of  his  com- 
munity. 

The  message  absolutely  prohibited  the 
adoration  of  Idols,  and  enjoined  the  worship 
of  the  maker  of  the  universe  without  any 
visible  sign  of  representation,  at  the  same 
time  proclaiming  a  code  of  special  equality. 
It  appointed  GhasI  Das  high  priest  of  the 
new  faith,  and  added  the  proviso  that  the 
office  should  remain  in  his  family  forever. 

The  movement  which  began  soon  extended 
tonearlythe  whole  of  the  Cbamar  community 
of  Chhattis  Garh,  but  the  faith  he  preached, 
namely,  the  belief  In  an  Immaterial,  omni- 
present God,  to  be  worshiped  without  any 
visible  sign  or  representation,  has  been  too 


created  a  ferment  of  expectation.  During 
the  period  of  suspense  nothing  else  was 
talked  of.  As  the  close  of  the  appointed 
Ume  drew  near  the  Chamars  from  all  sides 
of  Chhattis  Garh  Hocked  to  Olrod.  The 
roads  leading  to  this  hitherto  unfrequented 
hamlet  were  traversed  by  crowds  of  anxious 
pilgrims.  At  last  the  long- looked- for  day 
arrived. 

In  the  quiet  of  the  morning  this  self- 
appointed  prophet  was  seen  descending  the 
bill  overhanging  Girod,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached he  was  greeted  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  aasembicd  multitude.  He 
explained  to  them  how  h«  had  been 
mnrvelously  sustained  for  the  period  of 
eTx  mouths  in  the  wilderness,  how  he  had 
held  communion  with  a  higher  power,  and 


abstruse  for  a  rude.  Illiterate  class  like  the 
Chamars. 

Practically  all  Chamars  in  Chhattls  Garh 
call  themselves  Satnamis.  They  abstain 
from  the  use  of  tobacco,  ganja,  and  all  in- 
toxicautjj.    The  chief  Gum  resides  In  Ban- 

'  dar,  some  sixty  miles  to  the  east  of  IUi[>ur. 

I  The  ofQce  of  Gum  is  hereditary,  Ohasl  Das 
having  made  it  bo.  While  the  work  of 
Ghasl  Das,  by  onr  clearer  light,  seemed 
darkened  with  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  im- 
posture, yot  there  is  no  doubt  he  fought  a 
good  fight  in  demolishing,  even  within  a 
small  area,  the  giant  evils  of  idolatry,  and 
thus  perhaps  preparing  his  community  for 
the  reception  of  a  higher  and  purer  faith. 

Bev.  G.  K.  Gilder  has  written  me  the  fol- 
Ing; 
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"  I  arrived  on  March  18, 1898,  in  Raipur.  Society,  three  in  Baipur,  and  one  in  a  large 
Bishop  Thoburn  had  been  long  anxious  to  \  village  seven  miles  distant  The  work  de- 
open  aggressive  work  among  this  interest- ,  velojxjd  rapidly,  and  soon  assumed  dimen- 
ing  people.  The  only  question  in  connection  sions  that  urgently  called  for  a  lady  mis- 
with  starting  a  new  work  was  that  of  money,  sionary,  and  her  leadership  and  supervision. 
Nevertheless,  believing  that  the  divine  hand  .  In  the  course  of  the  year  a  number  of  girls 
was  leading  us  in  this  way  when  he  asked  i  (famine  waifs)  were  handed  to  my  care. 
me  to  take  charge  of  the  new  district,  mak- 1  "  At  the  same  time  last  May,  on  the  occa- 
ing  Baipur  my  headquarters,  I  consented  to  sion  of  his  visit  to  Baipur,  the  chief  com- 
do  so,  assured  that  God  would  care  for  the  missioner  invited  roe  to  call  and  see  him 
work  and  provide  accordingly.  Not  a  rupee  about  famine  relief  operations.  Among 
of  Missionary  Society  money  did  I  possess  ■  other  things  he  encouraged  me  to  do  some- 
for  the  work  when  I  arrived.   The  first  three  '•  thing  for  deserted  women  and  widows  with 


months  of  my  stay  were  occupied  by  touring 
through  this  extensive  district.  Actual  work 
in  the  circuit  was  not  begun  until  August, 
when  the  Master  sent  me  my  first  native 
worker.    \Ve  began  operations  with  a  little 


or  without  children,  since  this  form  of  relief 
as  a  special  measure  was  not  included  within 
the  government  scheme  of  famine  relief. 
For  weeks  before  I  had  been  greatly  exer- 
cised  over  the  question;   scores   of  such 


school  of  four  children,  in  a  veranda  of  the  women  with  starving  children  daily  impor- 


rented  Mission  house.  Meanwhile,  day  and 
night  we  plead  with  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
for  the  souls  about  us,  who  were  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  Since  that  time  Gk>d 
has  thrust  upon  us  opportunity  after  op|X)r- 
tunity  which  in  his  name  we  have  dared  to 
avail  ourselves,  although  at  the  time  we  did 
not  know  where  the  money  would  be  forth- 
coming from. 

"For  two  years  we  have  been  systemat- 
ically preaching  the  Gospel  among  the  vil- 


tuned  me  to  provide  them  with  some  sort  of 
asylum,  since  they  alleged  they  were  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  starvation,  as  well  as  to 
what  was  infinitely  worse.  Nothing  was 
being  undertaken  by  other  missions  in  the 
Zila  in  this  connection,  hence  the  need  for 
something  to  be  done  was  all  the  more  im- 
perative—but of  course  it  was  a  question  of 
money. 

"  Two  days  after  my  interview  with  the 
chief  commissioner,  while  yet  praying  over 


lagers  round  about  Baipur,  with  the  result  the  matter,  seated  one  evening  in  my  study. 


that  this  year  we  are  rejoicing  in  the  first 
fruits  of  what  promises  to  be  a  glorious 
harvest.  "We  have  baptized  this  year  over 
two  hundred  souls.  These  people,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  Satnamis.  They  are  farm 
laborers  mostly;  a  few,  however,  possess 
fields  which  they  cultivate.  All  of  them  earn 
their  own  living;  some  of  them  have  been 
subjectt^d  to  tliroats  and  j^ersecution,  others 
to  cajolery  by  their  fellow-villagers,  but  all 
stand  firm  in  their  new  faith.  In  August, 
1898,  we  had  not  a  single  Christian  in  this 
circuit;  now  (air  Christian  community  is 
300.  The  whole  work  is  amazing.  It  is  all 
of  God,  and  the  glory,  therefore,  is  his.  I 
would  add  that  these  converts  have  eonie 
over  by  families,  and  belong  to  villages 
chiefly  west  and  northwest  of  Baipur,  from 
seven  to  forty  miles  distant.  Our  great  and 
growing  need  just  now  is  an  additional  mis- 
sionary, and  a  score  of  more  faithful,  conse- 
crated native  work<'rs. 


a  chaprasi  came  with  a  note  for  me  from  the 
commissioner  of  Baipur,  Mr.  Younghus- 
band.  The  note  was  a  kind,  cordial  indorse- 
ment of  what  I  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
chief  commissioner  to  undertake,  and  con- 
tained a  check  sent  to  the  commissioner 
from  England  through  his  father,  by  a 
friend,  who  specially  requested  that  the 
money  (£20)  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
women  who  from  various  causes  cannot 
work,  and  their  children,  who  must  be  fed. 
We  accepted  this  gift  as  signifying  the  divine 
command  to  go  forward. 

"  That  week's  foreign  mail  brought  a  let- 
ter from  Bishop  Thoburn  and  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Stevens,  of  Baltimore,  sanctioning  Miss 
Blackiiiar's  transfer,  in  the  interest  of 
Woman's  Work,  from  Sironcha  to  Baipur. 
That  same  week  an  elderly,  devout  Chris- 
tian woman  came  in  from  Nagpore  seeking 
mission  work  in  our  Mission.  She  was  imr 
mediately  received  and  placed  in  charge  of 


"  Early  this  year  the  Woman's  Foreign  '  the  shelter  or  asylum  that  we,  the  very  next 
Missionary  Society  of  our  Church  was  led  to  day  afti?r  receiving  the  commissioner's  let- 
begin  operations  in   Baipur.     Four  Bible   ter,  were  led  to  open.    Thus,  in  divers  ways. 


women  worked  under  the  auspices  of  the 


God  gave  us  his  clear  leading  on  this  score. 
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We  have  sheltered  quite  a  number  of  de- 
serted women  and  widows,  some  of  whom, 
on  their  husbands  or  relatives  turning  up, 
have  gone  to  their  native  villages.  A  large 
number,  however,  remain  with  us,  as  there 
appears  to  be  no  one  left  to  claim  them  or 
render  them  any  help  from  among  their  own 
people. 

"  I  have  spoken  of  the  converts  recently 
made,  but  inquirers  are  still  very  numerous. 


In  one  village,  about  twelve  oiiles  from  Rai- 
pur,  the  village  being  wholly  a  Satnami  til- 
lage, ajl  the  population,  which  numbers 
about  four  hundred  souls,  are  ready  to  come 
over,  but  I  am  advisably  keeping  them  back. 
I  dare  not  take  more  than  I  now  care  for,  cmd 
with  my  present  force  of  Hindustani  work- 
ers it  is  extremely  difficult  to  care  for  even 
the  300  already  baptized.     Who  will  help 


us? 


9» 


A  VISrr  TO  THE  SAUGOR  ISLAND  MELA 


BT  REV.   HOMEB  WBOTEN. 


1AM  on  a  river  steamer  moving  up  the 
Ganges  River  toward  Calcutta,  after  two 
or  three  days  spent  at  one  of  the  greatest 
Hindu  melas.  Saugor  Island  is  just  at  the 
Hooghly-mouth  of  the  sacred  Ganges, 
about  seventy-five  miles  from  the  EngUsh 
capital  of  India.  The  island  is  densely  cov- 
ered with  jungle,  offering  cover  for  tigers, 
cobra,  etc.,  so  that  people  do  not  wander 
far  from  the  beach.  One  outstanding  fea- 
ture is  the  lighthouse  which  guides  marines 
from  every  part  of  the  world  up  the  river 
channel  to  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
Asia  as  well  as  of  India.  In  the  historic 
storm  of  1864  the  only  people  on  the  island 
who  survived  were  those  living  in  this  light- 
house. As  we  lay  at  anchor  the  past  two 
days  my  mind  went  back  to  the  geography 
lessons  I  used  to  learn  in  the  humble  school- 
house  of  my  boyhood — little  did  I  dream 
then  that  I  should  ever  see  this  place. 

My  eye  turn .  up  the  river,  and  in  mind  I 
follow  its  winding  course  through  the  low- 
lands and  the  plains  away  through  Assam  to 
the  Himalayas  and  even  around  them  into 
Tibet,  several  thousand  miles  away.  Cast- 
ing my  eye  in  the  opposite  direction  over 
the  sand  heads  and  out  to  the  open  sea  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  I  wander  on  down  by 
Ceylon,  under  the  equator,  by  Sumatra  and 
Australia,  to  the  South  Pacific.  As  we  came 
down  the  river  here  and  there  a  spar  or 
Imoy  was  pointed  out  as  indicating  the  posi- 
tion of  some  sad  wreck.  No  more  treuohor- 
-ous  piece  of  navigation  exists  than  the 
Hooghly  River  from  the  bay  up  to  Calcutta. 
JBut  this  is  not  what  I  intended  to  describe. 

The  Saugor  Island  Mela  occurs  in  Janu- 
ary, Its  precise  date  being  regulated  by  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  Though  it  is  mid- 
winter, yet  no  more  comfortable  place  can  be 


found  than  out  on  the  open  deck  with  the 
breezes  fanning  one's  cheeks.  The  mela  is 
a  great  Hindu  religious  festival.  The  fakirs 
and  priests,  with  other  devotees,  gather  from 
far  and  near  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  fa- 
voring gods  and  appease  the  wrath  of 
malevolent  deities. 

The  people  come  from  great  distances,  at 
enormous  expense  and  trying  experiences, 
reminding  one  of  the  Crusades,  only  per- 
haps not  on  so  grand  a  scale.  The  distance 
covered  is  as  great  in  some  cases,  though 
under  present  methods  of  transit  consum- 
ing less  time.  The  place  of  a  mela  is  deter- 
mined by  its  sacredness  and  the  peculiar 
miracles  and  wonders  which  have  taken 
place  there.  The  priests  can  spread  a  re- 
port which  will  establish  a  mela  at  almost 
any  place.  In  this  instance  it  is  the  junc- 
ture of  different  outlets  of  the  great  river,  all 
of  whose  waters  have  healing  and  saving 
virtue.  In  no  place  has  the  river  such  sav- 
ing efficacy  as  at  the  confluence  of  the 
river  and  bay  currents.  Another  place,  per- 
haps almost  as  popular,  is  at  the  juncture  of 
the  Jumna  and  Ganges  Rivers  at  Allahabad. 

The  beach  at  the  lower  end  of  Saugor 
Island  offers  bathing  facilities  of  no  mean 
order,  quite  like  Long  Island  near  New 
York.  The  sand  is  pure  and  white,  and  the 
tide  is  powerful — so  powerful  that  its  Influ- 
ence is  felt  a  hundred  miles  up  the  river.  I 
heard  various  rumors  among  the  people  in 
regard  to  what  had  taken  place  at  this 
siacred  spot.  There  is  a  tradition  current 
that  a  man  once  lived  on  the  island  and  had 
several  sons,  all  of  whom  bathed  in  these 
waters ;  all  of  them  lived  to  a  good  old  age 
and  died  very  holy  men.  Lame  men  and 
blind  men  have  been  cured  of  their  infirmi- 
ties.   It  recalls  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  story 
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in  the  sacred  word,  and  also  Ponce  de  Leon's 
search  for  the  fountain  of  perennial  youth 
in  Florida. 

If  one  dies  on  such  a  pilgrimage  he  is 
sure  to  escape  being  bom  into  this  world 
again.  The  one  aim  of  the  Hindu  seems  to 
be  to  escape  being  bom  into  the  world 
again,  and  if  he  cannot  escape  the  world-life 
again,  to  at  least  escape  being  bom  a 
woman,  the  second  time.  Poor  pilgrims  are 
on  this  journey  to  whom  twenty-five  ru- 
pees (about  $8)  would  be  a  small  fortune. 
The  cost  of  the  pilgrimage  represents  the 
savings  of  many  long  and  weary  months. 

I  saw  poor  human  creatures  who  had 
been  brought  down  sick  to  the  water's  edge 
where  the  tide  might  play  with  their  feet 
in  the  hope  that,  if  they  died,  they  might 
pass  away  with  their  feet  in  the  holy  water. 
Shriveled  old  women  and  decrepit  old  men 
are  conducted  thither  by  children  and 
grandchildren,  believing  that  death  on  such 
a  journey  would  mean  immediate  absorp- 
tion into  the  Supreme  God. 

As  they  come  many  of  the  more  earnest 
of  them  fast  and  arrive  weak  and  emaciated. 
Though  the  climate  is  delightful  for  a  Euro- 
pean or  an  American  at  this  season,  yet 
even  he  must  clothe  himself  very  warmly. 
These  poor  unfortunates  come  with  less 
clothing  than  they  ordinarily  use,  and  are 
pinched  and  humped  up  with  sufTering  from 
the  cold.  The  amount  of  merit  accumu- 
lated  is  commensurate  with  the  intensity  of 
the  suffering.  After  such  experiences,  last- 
ing a  month  in  some  instances,  they  return 
with  the  good  gods  ready  to  bestow  favor, 
and  the  bad  ones  all  satisfied. 

I  suppose  there  must  have  been  some 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  worshipers  altogeth- 
er, and  out  of  this  number  a  thousand  fakirs. 
Such  a  sight  I  never  saw  and  am  wholly  un- 
able to  describe.  The  fakir  is  the  ascetic  of 
Hinduism,  who  denies  himself  and  sacrifices 
in  every  possible  way  (always  publicly  and 
with  great  ostentation).  They  beg  and 
wander  about  and  keep  themselves  in  the 
most  unkept  way,  becoming  objects  that  the 
dirtiest  animals  might  well  scorn.  To  grant 
them  a  crust  of  bread  or  serve  them  in  any 
manner  procures  favor,  so  that  they  are 
never  at  a  loss  for  means  to  live.  These 
beastly  fellows  gathered  in  Calcutta  from 
various  directions,  and  from  that  place  a 
wealthy  native  merchant  chartered  a  small 
steamer  to  bring  them  on  down  to  the 
island.    He  would  surely  get  some  return 


from  the  gods  for  such  encouragement  and 
help  to  these  holy  men,  perhaps  larger  gains 
in  his  business  than  ever  before.  To  help 
them  out  of  the  ship  into  the  smaller  boats 
and  get  covered  with  the  ashes  and  filth  of 
their  bodies  is  meritorious.  Their  hair  and 
whiskers  are  never  cut  nor  cared  for.  The 
hair  becomes  long,  tangled,  matted,  and 
bleached  in  the  sun  until  it  is  the  most  ugly 
and  unsightly  head  imaginable.  At  death 
this  wealth  (?)  of  hair  is  presented  to  the 
gods.  A  piece  of  cloth,  perhaps  twelve 
inches  square,  serves  for  raiment  entire. 

I  saw  many  of  them  lying  on  beds  of 
spikes,  which  are  made  and  brought  along 
especially  for  the  occasion  and  located  in 
the  most  conspicuous  places.  Here  women 
come  and  touch  their  feet  and  then  their 
own  tongues  and  foreheads  in  adoration.  I 
saw  some  of  them  even  getting  down  on 
their  knees  and  bumping  their  foreheads  on 
the  ground  in  reverence  to  these  frightfully 
degraded  men.  I  saw  two  men  who  had 
held  their  right  arms  in  an  upright  position 
until  they  had  become  stiff  and  withered 
and  permanent,  and  I  saw  one  man  who  had 
both  arms  erect  and  semipetrified.  What 
untold  agony  it  must  have  cost  no  one  can 
estimate  I  The  nails  on  the  fingers  were 
never  pared,  until  they  had  grown  to  a 
length  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  had 
curled  all  about  the  fingers  and  hands. 

In  one  place  I  saw  62  of  them  sitting  in  a 
circle  eating  on  the  sand  from  pieces  of 
banana  leaves  something  which  some  be- 
nevolent native  had  furnished,  and  in  their 
midst  was  one  of  these  fellows  with  rigid 
arm.  As  I  came  near  them  he  motioned 
with  his  other  hand  asking  me  to  stay  back, 
for  they  were  holy,  and  I  would  defile  them 
with  my  presence.  It  exasperated  me  so 
that  I  ran  up  and  shouted  at  him  **  Shut  up ! " 
which  foolish  bravado  came  near  leading 
me  into  trouble. 

From  the  appearance  of  these  so-called 
holy  men  one  would  gather  that  their  con- 
ception of  God  is  the  most  horrid  the  mind 
can  conceive.  Wo  gather  the  Hindu's  idea  of 
God  from  their  holy  men  and  their  methods 
of  worship.  Their  temples  and  idols  rein- 
force this  conclusion  that  the  Hindu  deities 
are  horrible  objects.  To  me  their  presence 
makes  hell  instead  of  heaven. 

Every  monstrosity  and  deformity  which 
could  be  found  was  brought  along  as  an 
object  of  worship.  Idols  big  and  little,  gods 
and  goddesses,  animate  and  inanimate-  be- 
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fore  them  all  they  cast  their  sweets,  rice,  and 
flowers.  A  man  with  a  deformed  leg,  and 
foot  with  only  two  toes,  stood  with  the  help 
of  a  crutch  and  received  their  gifts  and  ven- 
eration. A  blind  man  lay  on  the  ground, 
beating  his  chest  with  his  hands  and  pound- 
ing his  head  into  the  sand,  calling  upon  Ram 
while  the  people  showered  him  with  rice — 
a  man  sat  near  to  take  care  of  the  money. 
Some  had  their  heads  buried  in  the  sand, 
and  some  were  entirely  under,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  hand  with  which  they  were 
telling  their  beads  in  prayer,  and  all  these 
received  donations  from  the  pilgrims. 

Of  course  there  was  more  or  less  chicanery 
about  it,  but  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
believed  all  they  saw  and  contributed  ac- 
cordingly. There  were  several  calves  and 
cows  with  extra  legs  or  humps  on  the  back, 
and,  adding  this  to  the  sacredness  of  the 
animal  as  generally  received,  they  were 
sources  of  large  income  to  the  owners.  A 
commercial  aspect  pervaded  the  entire  sys- 
tem—nearly everybody  appeared  to  be  en- 
deavoring by  "  hook  or  by  crook  *'  to  get 
money. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  obscenity 
connected  with  the  whole  festival,  because 
much  of  it  was  deplorable  beyond  mention. 
The  natural  man  is  not  bad  enough  accord- 
ing to  Hinduism,  but  there  is  need  of  manu- 
factured representations  to  give  his  evil  pro- 
pensities an  added  impetus.  Men  and 
women  together  before  unnamablc  shrines, 
and  all  this  under  the  name  of  religion. 
Nothing  read  from  books  by  the  Western 
world  can  give  a  tnie  realization  of  the  de- 
pravity of  the  Hindu  mela. 

In  the  midst  of  the  worshiping  throng 


the  Christian  feels  like  stopping  his  ears  to 
keep  out  the  din  and  jargon,  shutting  his 
eyes  to  save  himself  the  unseemly  spectacle, 
and  closing  his  nose  against  the  nauseating 
stench.  I  wondered  at  the  patience  and 
mercy  of  a  tolerating  God,  and  tried  to  rea- 
son out  some  excuse  why  he  did  not  take 
the  foundation  from  under  the  island  and 
let  the  whole  disgusting  and  demoralizing 
scene  drop  into  the  sea  and  bo  no  more  for- 
ever. But  these  races  still  exist  and  mercy 
bends  to  save  them.  Blessed  promise  God 
hath  given,  that  his  Son  shall  yet  have  the 
heathen  for  his  inheritance. 

Together  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Lee 
and  two  native  preachers  and  two  Bible 
women  (also  natives)  I  came  to  visit  the 
mela.  We  desired  to  study  them  and  their 
religious  ideas.  The  native  preachers  could 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  the  women  could 
talk  with  the  women.  We  brought  large 
quantities  of  Christian  literature,  consisting 
of  Bibles,  Bible  portions  as  Luke's  and 
John's  gospels,  stories  of  native  conver- 
sions, good  tracts,  etc.,  and  sowed  them  in 
that  crowd  the  best  we  could.  For  the 
larger  books  we  charged  a  very  little  price, 
not  to  cover  expenses  but  to  cause  them  to 
appreciate  them  enough  to  read  them.  The 
tracts  and  booklets  were  scattered  broad- 
cast free  gratis.  This  word  will  not  return 
unto  God  void,  for  I  am  sure  it  was  sown  in 
the  Master's  name.  We  came  with  large 
boxes  full,  and  we  are  returning  with 
scarcely  any  left.  We  had  literature  in  four 
dilTereut  languages  and  could  have  effec- 
tively used  it  in  several  more..  All  I  can  say 
in  closing  is  "Send  the  Light." 

Calcutta,  India. 
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BY  BISHOP  J.  M.  THOBURX,   D.D. 


SOME  ton  years  ago  Mr.  Moody,  on  a 
memorable occiision  at  Northftc^ld,  made 
an  appeal  for  funds  to  support  pastor- 
teaohei*s  in  our  mission  in  India,  and 
received  no  less  than  $3,000  in  response 
to  his  call.  In  making  his  appeal  Mr. 
Moody  stat(»d  that  the  small  sum  of  $30 
wr)uld  suffic(»  to  support  one  of  tliese  men 
and  his  family.  It  had  been  explained 
that  the  men  called  pastor-teachers  were  for 
the  most  part  recent  converts,  ban^y  able 
to  read,  and  only  capable  of  giving  ele- 


j  mentary  instruction  to  people  of  their  own 
(?lass.  At  that  time  our  great  movement  in 
North  India  was  just  beginning  to  gain 
hea<hvay,  and  the  large  sum  received 
through  Mr.  Moody's  appeal  proved  not 
only  helpful  for  the  time  being,  but  became 
the  means  of  effecting  a  wide  extension  of 
our  work.  An  account  of  the  meeting  at 
which  tlie  money  was  contributed  was 
widely  published  throughout  the  country, 
and  attracted  much  attcmtion.  One  happy 
result  was  that  many  persons  were  stimu* 
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lated  to  follow  the  example  thus  set,  while 
others  were  led  to  inquire  eoucerning  the 
situation  in  India  and  induced  to  advance 
the  work  in  various  ways.  Without  any 
definite  information  on  our  part,  an  im- 
pression was  thus  widely  created  that  a 
native  preacher  could  be  supported  in  India 
for  $30,  and  this  impression  prevails  to  the 
present  day. 

It  is  true  now,  as  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
that  $30  will  support  a  man  of  the  above 
class  with  his  family  for  a  year,  but  it  was 
explained  at  the  outset  that  this  man  could 
not  be  expected  to  continue  long,  living 
upon  so  small  an  income.  When  they  are 
first  converted  they  have  no  books,  have 
never  seen  a  newspaper,  have  spent  noth- 
ing in  educating  their  children,  and  the 
clothing  of  the  little  folks  probably  does  not 
cost  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  a 
year  for  each  child;  in  other  words,  they 
live  in  a  state  not  only  of  great  simplicity, 
but  in  what  would  be  considered  in  this 
country  as" absolute  poverty. 

If  the  man  thus  employed  proves  a  faith- 
ful Christian,  and  which  will  soon  become 
apparent,  he  will  wish  to  improve  in  his 
style  of  living ;  he  will  wish  to  buy  a  book 
now  and  then;  he  will  wish  to  take  our 
weekly  paper,  which  will  cost  him  fifty  cents 
a  year;  he  will  dress  his  family  better;  in 
short,  he  will  illustrate  what  is  everywhere 
true,  that  civilization  adds  to  the  expensive- 
ness  of  living. 

Hence,  after  one  of  these  brethren  has 
preached,  say  for  three  or  four  years,  his 
pay  must  be  somewhat  increased.  If  he  ad- 
vances rapidly,  he  will  be  taken  from  a  re- 
mote hamlet  and  put  in  a  town  where 
people  live  in  brick  houses,  and  his  ex- 
penditures will,  of  course,  increase  very  ma- 
terially when  this  change  takes  place,  and 
in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  man  who  begins 
on  $30  a  year  requires  $50  In  order  to  live 
in  moderate  comfort.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  the  last  degrefe  to  find  fault  with  this  ten- 
dency. Christianity  is  destined  to  lift  up 
the  human  race,  and  we  should  rejoice 
rather  than  find  fault  when  we  see  this 
splendid  law  of  our  religion  illustrated  by 
an  improvement  of  this  kind  in  a  Christian 
family. 

The  reader  can  now  see  at  a  glance  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  carry  on  a  work 
as  extensive  as  that  which  was  first  planned 
on  the  same  amount  of  money  with  which 


we  undertook  our  task.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  the  average  salary  of  a  native  preacher 
in  India  cannot  be  estimated  at  $30.  We 
have,  and  for  many  years  may  expect  to 
have,  new  workers  who  will  begin  at  that 
figure ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
wish  to  support  a  preacher  in  southern  Asia 
should  understand  that  the  larger  the  sum 
allowed  by  them,  the  greater  the  probability 
that  they  will  get  an  intelligent  man  and 
one  with  some  experience,  to  represent  them 
in  the  mission  field. 

In  fact,  the  salaries  of  our  native  preach- 
ers and  teachers  vary  extremely.  While 
large  numbers  begin  at  $30  a  year,  we  have 
others  who  live  in  cities,  who  are  intelligent 
and  cultivated  men,  who  read  both  news- 
papers and  books,  who  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  boarding  schools,  and  who  require 
for  a  very  moderate  support  from  $100  to 
$200  a  year.  It  is  very  true  that  not  many 
get  the  latter  figure;  but  as  the  years  go 
by  it  is  quite  certain  that  an  increasing 
number  will  rise  to  a  position  where  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  them  even  more  than  this. 

Of  course,  we  may  assume  that  with  the 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  a  Christian 
community,  an  increasing  number  of  our 
preachers  will  be  supported  by  their  own 
people ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
while  many  are  moving  upward  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  we  are  constantly  bringing  in 
more  of  the  simple  people  of  the  villages, 
who  are  utterly  illiterate,  and  among  whom 
the  cheaper  men  will  be  needed  at  least  for 
a  whole  generation. 

We  have  now  had  experience  enough  to 
make  it  clearly  evident  that  in  no  way  can 
missionary  money  be  better  applied  than  in 
the  support  of  men  and  women  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  direct  work  of  gathering  in 
converts  and  training  them  in  Christian 
faith,  and  I  would  not  for  a  moment  counsel 
anyone  who  is  supporting  a  preacher  on 
$30  a  year  to  think  that  his  work  is  not  im- 
portant, but  I  would  suggest  that  where  the 
donor  is  at  all  able  to  do  so,  it  would  be  in 
many  ways  better  and  more  satisfactory  to 
increase  the  sum  to  $50  at  least. 


"OKiNOof  all  the  Ages! 

We  praise  thee  for  our  Time 
When  every  sign  presages 

A  future  more  sublime. 
We  own,  with  shame  and  sadness, 

How  little  we  have  done. 
We  celebrate  with  gladness 

The  triumphs  thou  hast  won." 


(160) 
A  MISSIONARY  EXPERIMENT  AT  WESLEYFUR,  INDIA. 

BT  REV.  WII.LUM  A.  WANSELL. 


THE  history  of  our  mission  In  India  is  not 
an  unbroken  record  of  successes  with  no 
difDcultics  or  discouragetnents.  There  are 
sad  chapters  as  well  as  stories  of  glorious 
triumphs,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  at 
times  the  trials  and  hardships  the  pioneers 
sometimes  had  to  endure.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  hnvo  I>een  led  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  Wesleypur  in  North  India, 
which  is  as  follows : 

When  Bishop  Parker  first  went  out  as  a 
missionary  to  india  he  was  stationed  at  Bi]- 
nour.  Soon  after  hia  appointment  a  severe 
famine  prevailed  in  that  district,  and  as  a 
result  a  number  of  poor  Christians  from  the 


NiUni  Tal,  trying  to  regain  his  health  after 
an  attack  of  smailpos  at  Bijnour.  He  was 
not  favorably  impressed  with  the  proposed 
plan,  however,  and  did  what  he  couid  to 
dissuade  Dr.  Butler  from  the  enterprise, 
but  without  success.  Accordingly,  Mrs. 
Parker  hastened  down  from  Naini  Tal  to 
get  everything  ready  and  start  the  colony 
out.  Dr.  Butler  at  the  same  time  started 
the  contingent  out  from  Bareilly,  and  as 
sooD  as  Dr.  Parlcer  was  able  he  and  his  wife 
followed. 

They  first  proceeded  to  liakhlmpur.  where 
their  English  friends  and  the  ofQcials 
strongly  urged  them  to  wait  till  Decemtter, 


farms  in  the  region  came  in,  and  about  fifty 
such  refugees  were  collected  in  each  of  the 
mission  stations  of  Bijnour  and  Bareilly. 

ItwasaboutthattimethatDr.  Butler  went 
to  Lakhimpur  to  open  work,  and  while  there 
he  was  toid  by  the  ehif  f  English  ofBcial  that 
he  could  secure  a  grant  of  five  thousand 
acres  of  Jungle  land  from  the  government 
for  a  Christian  colony.  Dr.  Butler  immedi- 
ately took  steps  to  secure  the  grant,  tliink- 
ing  that  it  would  bo  a  fine  opi>ortunlty  to 
provide  for  the  famine  Chrlstinus  aboiit 
BaR'Uly  and  Bijnour  hy  estahllshing  a  col- 
ony on  the  newly  aciiuind  land. 

The  proposed  si-ttlonieut  was  called  Wes- 
leypur,  and  Dr.  Parker  was  appointed  to 
begin  the  work  at  once,     He  was  then  at 


as  they  said  it  would  surely  mean  the  death 
of  the  entire  colony  if  they  attempted  the 
workof  clearing  the  land  uiiiilsomo  months 
after  the  rains.  Dr.  Butler,  however,  felt 
tliat  they  must  hasten  on,  and  thought  that 
OS  the  officials  were  speaking  from  tradition 
rather  than  fiom  personal  "experience  they 
might  be  mistaken. 

So  the  colony  mov<;d  on.  A  little  space  in 
the  Jungle  was  cleared,  grws  huts  were 
built  f()r  the  people  and  also  one  for  the  mis- 
sionaries. But  one  day  some  one  was  care- 
less In  cooking,  and  a  fli'e  started  which  soon 
burned  up  all  tiie  houses  in  the  new  Wes- 
ley pur. 

It  was  a  dark  da.v  for  the  colonists,  but 
there  were  gleams  of  light  even  in  the  dark- 
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ness.  Dr.  Parker,  in  speaking  of  his  early  ex- 
periences at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  North  India  CJonference,  re- 
lated the  following  interesting  incidents : 

"  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  some 
of  the  incidents  in  this  disaster.  One  woman 
came  along  and  said,  *!  saved  my  baby. 
I  was  off  after  water  and  just  got  back  in 
time  to  snatch  my  baby  and  get  out  of  the 
fire.  *Let  the  things  go,*  she  continued, 
*  I  have  saved  my  baby.' 

**  Another  incident  concerned  my  first  con- 
vert. Brother  Gurdiyal  Singh.  When  I  left 
America  I  received  a  present  which  was  to 
buy  a  Testament  for  my  first  convert. 
Brother  Gurdiyal  Singh  had  lost  every- 
thing he  had,  too,  but  he  saved  this  Testa- 
ment. And  he  was  just  as  happy  as  the 
mother  who  had  saved  her  baby,  saying  to 
all  he  met,  'Let  the  things  go,  I  have 
saved  my  Kalam,^  ** 

After  the  fire  they  built  better  houses  for 
the  people,  and  a  larger  house  was  built  for 
the  missionaries.  By  the  next  rainy  season 
a  large  field  had  been  cleared,  an  American 
plow  and  four  large  buflfoloes  procured,  and 
they  proceeded  to  plow  up  several  acres  of 
meadow  land.  As  soon  as  the  rains  began, 
however,  it  was  found  that  everybody  was 
sick.  They  were  all  removed  from  Wesley- 
pur  and  brought  to  Lakhimpur,  except  one 
man,  who  insisted  that  he  was  well  and 
would  remain  to  look  after  the  cattle  and 
houses  at  Wesleypur.  He  stayed,  poor  man, 
until  all  got  away,  and  soon  after  he  sick- 
ened and  died  suddenly.  While  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Parker  wore  lying  ill  at  Lakhimpur, 
with  their  people  also  ill  about  them,  Mrs. 
Gracey  said  to  her  husband,  who  was  then 
stationed  at  Sitapur,  "  I  have  an  impression 
that  we  should  go  to  see  how  the  Parkers 
are  getting  on."  They  came  just  in  for- 
tunate time  and  took  back  their  friends  to 
Sitapur  to  recover. 

After  a  while  the  Parkers  felt  that  they 
must  again  return  to  Wesleypur  and  try  to 
recover  lost  ground.  For  a  time  they 
thought  they  were  quite  well  again,  but  it 


was  not  long  until  the  terrible  fever  came 
on  again.  They  were  barely  able  to  get 
away,  and  it  took  a  long  time  and  a  for- 
lough  in  America  for  them  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  poison  which  had  got  into 
their  blood. 

It  was  plain  that  Wesleypur  as  a  Christian 
colony  could  not  succeed.  About  half  the 
people  had  died,  and  the  rest  had  fled  to 
their  old  homes.  As  soon  as  an  opportunity 
offered  the  grant  was  sold.  It  is  now  owned 
by  a  Christian  gentleman  who  is  interested 
in  the  condition  of  his  villagers  and  anxious 
to  have  them  instructed  in  Christianity. 
The  general  improvement  in  the  drainage 
of  the  whole  district  makes  the  climate 
more  endurable,  but  even  now  foreigners 
are  able  to  live  only  half  the  year  on  their 
estate,  and  their  tenants  have  to  make  fre- 
quent visits  to  more  healthy  parts  of  the 
country  to  enable  them  to  continue  living 
there.  The  owners,  bearing  the  name  of 
Claxton,  are  a  hospitable  as  well  as  religious 
family,  and  delight  to  have  the  missionary  on 
his  rounds  make  their  home  his  headquar- 
ters. They  are  untiring  in  their  voluntary 
labors  for  the  natives,  holding  Sunday  school 
classes  for  them,  and  providing  for. their 
regular  religious  instruction. 

Their  son,  Robert,  though  blind,  is  an  ex- 
cellent musician  on  the  violin,  and  a  fluent 
and  forcible  preacher  in  the  vernacular. 
The  influence  he  exerts,  both  by  his  life  and 
words,  is  a  benediction  to  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  him. 

The  name  Wesleypur  still  clings  to  the 
chief  village  on  the  estate,  and  the  old 
bungalow  built  by  Dr.  Parker  after  the  fire 
still  stands.  It  Is  used  now  mainly  as  a 
meeting  house  for  religious  services,  and 
the  writer  has  enjoyed  some  blessed  expe- 
riences in  the  old  rooms,  hallowed,  even  if 
saddened  by  memories  of  the  past. 

The  illustration  shows  the  old  bungalow 
at  the  left,  and  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder,  now  in 
charge  of  the  Lakhimpur  Circuit,  with  his 
assistants  at  the  right.  The  Lord  has  been 
working  through  them. 


C3DNESE  '^CARVOSSCyS*^  BOYHCX5D  RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY  REV.    F.   OHLINGEU. 


Cabvosso:  **  Teacher,  let  us  journey  the 
four  miles  togetlier  on  foot ;  we  shall  reacli 
Lautau  in  time  for  the  loaders'  meeting. 


companions!  the  faj^ter  you  talk  the  faster 
you  walk,  and  ono  doesn't  get  half  so  tired 
as  when  you  walk  alone.    Besides  we  may 


How  short  the  road  when  one  has  traveling  fall  in  with  people  going  our  way,  then  wo 
2 
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can  preach  a  mile  or  two.  So  many  people 
are  just  like  ourselves— they  do  love  to  chat 
as  they  walk  along,  even  if  they  have  a  hun- 
dred pounds  dangling  from  the  ends  of  the 
bamboo  across  their  shoulder,  and  I  delight 
to  take  advantage  of  their  social  nature  and 
tell  them  the  Happy  Sound  Doctrine.*' 

Missionary  :  "  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take 
the  walk,  only  I  hope  it  will  be  more  com- 
fortable than  our  walk  the  other  day.  You 
know  the  sky  was  clear,  and  a  strong  wind 
blew  so  that  I  could  not  keep  my  umbrella 
open.  Next  day  I  was  sick.  Your  Asiatic 
sun  is  not  kind  to  the  Westerner ;  it  scin- 
tillates poison  and  boils  over  with  fevers. 
Ah,  if  I  could  go  bareheaded  like  you  for 
but  half  an  hour  without  dying  of  sun- 
stroke!** 

Carvosso  :  **  Yes,  truly,  I  pity  all  foreigners 
who  have  to  endure  our  *  wind  and  water ' 
(climate),  and  the  abuse  you  got  from  the 
ignorant  people.  But  no  one  teaches  the 
children,  hence  one  generation  of  thieves, 
gamblers,  and  slanderers  simply  succeeds 
the  others,  and  matters  got  worse  without 
anyone  so  much  as  taking  notice  of  it. 
Truly  all  might  live  in  comparative  luxury 
if  they  only  stopped  gambling,  cheating, 
and  fighting.  I  often  tell  the  children  in  the 
Rebecca  Orphanage  how  wicked  our  Chinese 
pilfering  and  lying  is,  and  how  sad  it  is  that 
so  few  children  are  rebuked  by  their  parents. 

"When  I  was  nine  I  picked  up  a  sweet 
potato  from  a  neighbor's  field  and  ate  it. 
He  caught  me  and  gave  me  a  beating.  My 
mother  heard  me  cry,  and  on  hearing  what 
it  was  about  gave  me  another  beating  and 
locked  me  up  in  a  room.  Then  I  heard  her 
weep  and  say :  *  O  that  my  boy  would  die 
rather  than  grow  up  a  thief;  would  that  I 
had  never  given  birth  to  this  child ! '  She 
said  this  because  I  was  angry  when  I  was 
punished.  But  it  touched  my  heart,  and  I 
can  never  forget  my  precious  mother;  in- 
deed I  cannot  tell  this  without  weeping.  Of 
course  the  neighbors  thought  my  mother 
was  strange,  but  they  all  loved  her. 

**  On  a  New  Year's  Eve  a  rich  neighbor's 
house  burned  down,  and  the  next  day  all  the 
children,  and  most  of  the  big  people,  of  the 
village  raked  and  searched  the  ashes  for 
money.  Some  found  $3,  others  S8,  others 
$20,  as  they  happened  to  strike  a  particular 
spot.  All  were  allowed  to  keep  w^hat  they 
found ;  the  man  was  a  capitalist.  I  found 
$210  and  took  it  to  my  mother.  She  made 
me  take  it  back  and  hand  it  to  the  rich 


man.  She  said, '  It  is  better  to  starve  than 
take  what  you  have  not  earned ;  besides,  it 
is  bad  enough  the  neighbor  should  lose  his 
fine,  large  house.' 

**  Ah,  it  was  a  heavy  task  for  me  to  give 
back  the  money.  All  winter  I  had  been  car- 
rying wood  ten  miles  over  the  mountains, 
earning  my  scanty  food  and  one  cent  and  a 
half  a  day.  It  was  cold,  my  clothes  were 
short  and  thin,  I  had  never  had  a  pair  of 
shoes  on  my  feet,  my  shoulders  were  blis- 
tered from  wood-carrying.  Why  not  keep 
my  treasure,  like  the  rest,  and  be  rich  all 
my  days  ?    No,  mother  would  not  consent. 

"  Dear  mother !  how  can  I  ever  forget  her ; 
how  could  I  ever  disobey  her !  *  She  was 
right;  I  see  it  now  since  I'm  a  Christian." 

Missionary  :  "  Your  father  must  have  died 
when  you  were  very  young;  I  never  hear 
you  tell  of  him." 

Cabvosso  :  **  My  father,  alas,  was  a  gam- 
bler! I  was  thirty  when  he  died,  and  the 
first  suit  of  good  clothes  I  ever  had  he 
pawned  and  wasted  the  money  in  gambling 
Such,  alas,  is  the  blind  wickedness  of 
avarice  I 

"Once  when  I  was  on  Oong-ing  Island 
there  was  trouble  between  two  villages. 
A  thousand  armed  men  stood  on  each  side 
ready  to  open  fire.  I  ran  between  them 
I  flying  a  signal  showing  that  I  was  willing  to 
act  as  mediator  if  they  would  let  me.  All 
listened.  I  offered  to  pay  the  $3  about 
which  the  dispute  had  arisen.  In  less  than 
an  hour  all  was  settled. 

**  Did  the  yamun  men  thank  me  for  hav- 
ing prevented  serious  trouble?  No,  they 
cursed  *  that  silly  Christian  from  the  moun- 
tains,' saying,  *We  as  much  as  had  our 
round  $100  in  hand  before  that  dunce  came 
on  the  scene ! ' 

"  It  really  often  takes  only  a  word  to  ac- 
complish great  good. 


»> 


"  O  Kino  of  all  the  Ages, 

Help  us  thy  will  to  do ! 
What  most  thy  heart  engages. 

Be  our  great  passion,  too  1 
Then  to  thy  great  conimission 

We  shall  more  faithful  be ; 
And  thou,  the  full  fruition 

Of  all  thy  travail  see ! »' 


♦  Carvosso,  though  illiterate,  la  entitled  to  dress  like 
a  mandarin,  an  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  em- 
peror Kwang-Su  for  his  singular  d«>votion  to  his  mother 
when  she  was  ill.  He  is  al.so  entitled  to  a  stone  tablet 
or  arch  at  the  roadside,  but  he  says  a  good  name  is  the 
best  of  all  monuments. 
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•'LIFT  UP  YOUR  EYES-'' 


BY  REV.   W.   F. 

THE  report  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Thank  Offering  CJommission  shows  an 
aggregate  of  several  millions  of  dollars 
given  to  the  colleges  of  the  country;  and 
this  is  well,  for  no  cause  is  more  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  future  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ  than  the  cause  of  Christian 
education.  And  yet  one  might  wish  that 
some  of  the  objects  of  the  larger  benevolence 
of  individual  givers  might  be  found  in  the 
schools  located  in  commanding  centers  in 
foreign  missionary  lands.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  rebuilding  of  the  University  of 
Peking.  Is  that  to  be  left  to  the  slow  proc- 
ess of  the  recovering  of  indemnities  from  a 
government  which  will  find  itself  almost 
bankrupt  in  the  face  of  the  multitudinous 
claims  that  will  be  made  by  the  various  Eu- 
ropean Powers  ? 

The  man  who  gives  half  a  million  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  Peking  University 
will  surely  serve  his  race  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  in  the  placing  of  that  amount  in 
any  school  in  the  home  land ;  or,  take  the 
enterprise  of  Bishop  Warne  in  the  Bengal 
College  in  Calcutta.  Here  is  the  metropolis 
of  India  and  the  immediate  capital  of  Ben- 
gal, with  its  80,000,000  of  intellectual  peo- 
ple. No  more  strategic  point  for  Christian 
education  can  be  found  in  all  that  throng- 
ing land.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
put  into  the  Calcutta  College  will  mean  more 
for  the  regeneration  of  a  vast  empire  than 
any  such  sum  could  procure  used  in  any 
other  way.  And  similarly  with  lesser  schools 
scattered  all  through  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America,  and  with  the  theological 
schools  in  Japan  and  in  parts  of  Europe; 
almost  any  of  them  promises  such  returns 
in  the  actual  help  of  the  human  family  as 
ought  to  stir  the  Christian  zeal  of  our 
wealthy  donors. 

Why  has  no  single  gift  of  any  size  been 
designated  for  any  of  these  great  opportu- 
nities? I  think  the  reasons  are  three. 
First,  the  locations  are  out  of  our  immediate 
vision.  It  takes  a  touch  of  sanctified  imagi- 
nation to  make  real  the  clamant  wants  and 
spiritual  needs  of  vast  peoples  who  live  out- 
side our  daily  horizon.  The  school  at  home 
is  with  us.  We  see  its  buildings;  we  see 
Its  pupils.  Particularly  are  we  in  contact 
with  its  zealous  presidents  and  financial 
agents.   If  not  directly  connected  with  these 
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schools  we  are  acquainted  with  their  trustees, 
professors,  etc.  Every  city  has  its  associa- 
tion of  Alumni,  its  annual  banquets,  etc. 
Any  gift  made  to  one  of  them  is  at  once 
heralded  in  the  daily  papers,  and  all  our 
local  pride  is  pleasantly  stirred  by  the  mani- 
fest appreciation  of  our  neighbors. 

Again,  secondly,  there  is  an  appeal  to  our 
patriotism,  and  a  worthy  appeal.  Particu- 
larly does  this  appeal  to  either  the  state  or 
the  city  feeling  find  response.  It  is  an  in- 
stitution of  our  State,  or  of  our  city.  Minis- 
tering to  it  is  practically  embellishing  our 
own  front  yard,  and  increasing  the  reputa- 
tion and  welfare  of  that  in  which  we  have 
personal  stake. 

Again,  when  the  location  is  close  by  the 
results  are  tangible,  and  we  see  for  our- 
selves the  outcomes ;  the  increasing  rolls  of 
the  student  membership,  the  enlarged 
buildings,  the  multiplication  of  depart- 
ments, all  the  stir  and  activity  of  increased 
life  we  take  note  of,  and  they  pleasantly 
affect  us.  We  helped  in  the  creation;  we 
see  what  has  been  created.  Now  all  these 
are  very  worthy  and  stimulating  motives, 
but  over  against  them  all  I  would  put  the 
larger  need,  the  greater  destitution,  the 
more  splendid  outcome  in  the  actual  leaven- 
ing of  old  and  effete  civilizations  by  putting 
the  leaven  of  Christianity  into  the  higher 
ranges  of  national  life  by  high  grade  schools 
and  colleges  in  Eastern  lands  taught  by 
Western  men.  Great  and  good  as  is  the 
strengthening  and  multiplying  the  colleges 
at  home  there  are  surely  some  men  in  our 
denomination  to  whom  the  larger  work  of 
creating  a  new  mental  atmosphere  for  the 
coming  leaders  of  great  nations  should  ap- 
peal. 

Mr.  Roberts,  who  made  possible  the  Rob- 
erts College,  of  Constantinople,  has  perhaps 
more  profoundly  affected  the  history  of 
Southeastern  Europe  than  any  diplomat  or 
military  general  who  has  ever  lived  in  those 
lands.  The  non-Christian  world  affords  op- 
portunity for  twenty  Roberts  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church  alone.  Let  not  the  Twentieth 
Century  Thank  Offering  Fund  come  to  a 
close  without  there  being  several  magnifi- 
cent gifts  for  the  strengthening  of  our  feeble 
school  enterprises  in  the  strategic  points  of 
the  great  heathen  nations. 

Chicago,  III. 
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SOUTHERN  ASIA  METHODIST  EPBCXJPAL  MISSIONS. 

Under  the  Episcopal  Superfiaion  of  Bishop  J.  M.  Thobubn,  D.D.,  Bombs;.     Bishop 
E.  W.  Pabkeb,  D.D.,  Lucknow.     Bishop  F.  W.  Wabhe,  D.D.,  Calcutta. 

(Biahop  Thobum  is  at  present  In  the  United  States.) 

THE  India  Mission  was  commenced  by 
*  Eev.  William  Butler,  D.D.,  who  arrived 
in  Calcutta  September  25.  1856.  The  Mis- 
sloQ  has  developed  into  the  North  India, 
Northwest  India,  South  India,  Bombay, 
and  Bengal  Conferences  and  the  Burma 
Mission  Conference. 

The  Malaysia  Mission  was  commenced  by 
Rev.  William  F.  Oldbam,  who  was  appointed 
missionary  to  Malaysia  from  the  South  In- 
dia Confereneo  in  November,  188i,  He  ar- 
rived in  Singapore  in  February,  18S5,  and 
the  work  was  orRanized  as  a  Mission  in  1889 
and  a  Mission  Conference  April  1,  1893.  It 
includes  the  Philippines  as  well  as  Fenang, 
Singapore,  and  adjacent  territory. 

James  Mills  Thoburn,  D.D.,  was  elected 
and  consecrated  missionary  biahop  of  India 
and  Malaysia  in  May,  1888.  Edwin  Wal- 
lace Parker,  D.D.,  and  Francis  Wesley 
Wanie,  D.D.,  were  elected  and  consecrated 
Missionary  Bishops  of  Southern  Asia  in 
May,  1900.  The  three  bishops  had  been 
missionaries  In  India.  They  have  joint 
supervision  of   the  Conferences  and    Mis- 


florth  Tnili*  OiKifeisnoe. 

THE  North  lodlai  Conference  InclDdea  tbe  Korth- 
weat  Provinces  east  ot  the  GftHgee,  and  tbe 
province  ot  Oadb.  Mlsilon  work  was  commcDOMl 
in  ISBfl,  and  the  UlBslon  was  organliad  aa  a  Confer- 
ence December  8, 1804. 

Ml  Baton  ^HtBg. 
KcT.  Benton  Thobam  Badlef,  Rev.  Charles  L.  Bore 
aud  wlte,  Rev.  John  Btackstock  and  wUe,  Ber.  John 
C.  Butcher,  M.D.,  and  irife.  Rev.  Lewis  A.  Core,  Bev. 
Stephen  8.  D««8e,  M.D.,  and  wife,  Rev.  W.  P.  Empcf 
and  wife,  Rev.  R.  I.  Fauoett,  Rev.  J.  H.  GHl  and  wUe, 
Rev.  Georgt)  C,  Hewes  and  wife,  Rev.  Samnel 
Knowles  and  wife,  Rev.  V,'m.  A.  ManwII  and  wife, 
Rot.  J.  H.  Mesamore  and  wife,  Bev.  F.  L.  Neeld. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Robinson  and  wife,  Rev.  N.  L.  Rocke; 
BDd  wife,  Hev.  T.  J.  Scott  and  wife,  Bev.  D.  L. 
Thobum  and  wife,  Sev.  J.  N.  West  and  wife,  Mrs. 
Helen  J.  Wilson.  In  (Ae  Cniltd  Staia—mv.  J.  L. 
Tlumphrey,  M.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  J.  W.  Waaghand 
wife,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Core,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Neeld. 

Anmai.  Meeting. 

The  meeting  Id  lOOO  was  held  In  Lneknow  Jannarr 
10-15,  Bishop  Thobam  presiding. 

Taqub  SlQgh  and  Robert  1.  Fancett  were  received 
on  trial.  John  H.  Walter,  James  TonikinsoD,BnlBBi 
SlQ«b,    Lazar   Sbah,   Jnkhhan    Lai,  Natbanfel   R. 
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CblldB,  uid  Tnm  Blngb  were  admitted  Into  full 
tnembershlp.  Stepben  Paul  had  died ;  Benjamin 
Meiquls  had  withdrawn;  J.  W.  Wangh,  Thomas 
Crareo,  Abraham  Solomon,  J.  L.  Hiunphrey,  and 
W.  W.  Ashe  were  reported  as  supernumerary,  and  J. 
T.  Janvier  as  saperannuated. 

The  statistics  reported  15,421  members,  an  locreaoe 
of  1,033;  1T,GB7  probationers,  a  decrease  of  103; 
1,015  8undajgchool8,8decrease  of  6T;  40,9W8nndoy 
school  scholars,  an  Increase  of  S,999. 

The  following  presiding  elders  were  appointed :' 
BareUly  District,  E.  W.  Parker;  Garhwol  District, 
J.  H.  Gill ;  GoDda  District,  William  Peters  ;  Hardol 
District,  Samne]  Tnpper;  Eamaon  District,  Samuel 
Rnowles;  Moradabad  District,  L.  A.  Core;  Ondh 
District,  J.  W.  Robinson  ;  Pillbhlt  District,  H.  A. 
Catting;  Sambhal  District,  U.  J.  Adams. 

The  following  reports  of  presiding  eldera  were 
made  In  December,  1900 : 

BinEiLLr  DiBTRioT,  F.  L.  Neeld,  P.  E. 
LesB  than  two  mouths  ago  I  took  orer  the  district 
from  Bishop  Porker.    There  are  SI  Quarterly  Con- 
ferences and  U,m  Christians  to  be  looked  after. 


horteis,  and  3  native  members  of  Conference.    Onr 

S  ordained  ministers  ore  f oUbfal  men. 

Our  District  Conference  was  a  time  of  refreshing. 
Our  time  was  given  up  to  literary  and  spiritual  ex- 
ercises and  Btndy  of  the  Scriptures.  The  headquar- 
ters of  each  preacher  In  charge  la  comparatively 
strong,  and  a  decided  center  of  Influence. 

Onr  central  school  at  Pauri  Is  doing  much  good. 
About  55  fine  Hindu  l>oys  occupy  rooms  in  the 
Mission  Boarding  House  barracks.  The  roll  of  the 
control  school  Id  November  was  128.  The  QadoU 
girls'  school,  two  miles  distant,  bos  6S  pupils. 

There  are  signs  of  the  coming  dawn.  It  has  been 
a  Htmggle  In  Garhwol  to  gel  ond  keep  a  foothold, 
btit  Uie  tottering  system  of  ancient  idolatry  is  sure 
tofaU; 

GoNDA  District,  W.  Peters,  P.  E. 

We  have  seven  different  circuits.  The  work  has 
been  carried  on  wltb  satisfactory  results.  In  some 
coses  the  fear  of  persecntlon  has  prevented  persons 
from  accepting  Christianity.  The  Chnrcb  generally 
is  on  a  higher  spiritual  level. 

There  are  14  schools  In  the  district,  and  10  of  them 
are  ^ded  by  the  government.    The  pupils  are  Im- 


besides  the  work  of  bringing  the  remaining  3,000,000  I 
of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  to  a  knowledge  of 
Christ.  I  made  the  round  of  the  Quarterly  Confer- 
ences in  one  month  and  two  days,  and  at  the  close 
began  our  District  Conference  and  camp  meeting  on 
December  4, 1900,  and  continued  It  one  week.  We 
bad  ess  CbriaUon  people  in  regular  attendance. 

The  slatlBtJcs  show  a  decrease  of  50  In  the  full 
membership,  and  an  Increase  of  361  probationers, 
with  an  Increase  In  the  Chrletlon  commnoity  of  354, 
and  an  Increase  In  tlie  numl>er  of  Sunday  school 
children  of  MS  Christian  pupils  and  1,363  non- 
Christian  pupils.    We  hove  4B3  notlve  workers. 

Qakbwu.  Dibtbict,  J,  H.  GUI,  P.  E. 
We  have  Chrlstlaas  HvIbk  In  35  villages,  o  mem- 
bership, InelDding  children,  of  813  Christians,  STd 
Sunday  achool  w^lara,  9B  local  preachers  and  ex- 


proving  In  their  studies,  and  most  of  them  are  learn- 
ing to  cultivate  the  ground.  The  Bundoy  school 
work  Is  on  a  better  basis,  both  In  respect  to  numbers 
and  instructtOD.  The  Epworth  League  work  has  re- 
sulted sotlsfactorily. 

We  are  pushing  forward  Belf-support.  The 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  workers  do 
their  work  f^thfnlly  and  enthusiastically. 

KiTHAON  District,  S.  Knowlcs,  P.  E. 

In  April  wo  paid  our  official  visit  to  Dwarahat, 
and  at  the  Quarterly  Conference  20  preachers  and 
leocliere  were  present.  Tho  collections  on  the  cir- 
cuit were  generous,  the  reports  excellent,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  workers  bright. 

From  April  lo  October  we  were  engaged  In  the 
duties  of  preacher  In  chai^  of  the  Nolnl  Tal  station, 
and  also  gove  o  series  of  lectures  on  popular  subjects 
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tor  the  edncated  natires  of  tbe  plnt.'e.  I'uder  ihc 
able  preacbing  and  judicious  care  of  Kcr.  R.  1.  Fau- 
cett,  Ibc  Englisb  churoh  Lbs  beeu  better  aCteudtKl 
Ihanever  before.  The  boys'  hlRliBCbooI  (Oak Open- 
JtigB)  has  had  a.  year  of  enoouragemenl,  and  71* 
pnpllB. 

In  ilie  beginning  o(  October  we  stattod  oi 
loar  lu  EHStern  Kumaon.  The  Sabbath  waa  " 
elonary  Suuilny  "  lu  I'tlhoragarh,  Wa  preached  Id 
the  morning  to  a  crowded  house  on  "  Tbo  HarTest 
Blpe."  After  the  Bermiin  the  muthi  collection  w 
taken  up.  itiithi  means  handful,  and  the  collectli 
Is  what  hoB  tioen  gathered  in  handfola,  a,t  each  meal 
(or  weeks  befon.'.  The  mnUii  eoUeotlon  was  valued 
At  30  mpeeH  and  the  eash  collection  at  30  mpees. 
The  LonI  was  vrith  lu  at  all  the  appointments. 

MoBAiiADAi)  District,  L.  A.  Core,  P.  E. 

We  hare  a  (.hristlau  population  of  nearly  10,000 
In  a  population  ot  over  ],SSO,000.  Tbe  district  has 
34  circultH,  each  of  whicli  Is  divided  Into  trom  : 
to  seven  auliclrcults.  aniJ  Iho  Christians  arc 
tclbuted  Bmong  8Sa  villages  and  mohullos.  Wehave 
305  paid  workcra  and  an  ever-Increasing  force  of  ui 
paid  workers. 

The  school  work  eomprisea  three  Auglo-vemaci 
lar  schools,  two  (or  girls  and  one  tor  boys,  with 
total  enrollment  of  41fl  papils.  These  three,  t 
eether  with  149  rlllage  prlmar)'  schools,  give  an  ci 
MUment  of  2,M4. 

The  district  evangelistic  work  among  tbe  wonit 
fcas  been  under  the  iuperlntendonce  o(  Miss  Means 
and  has  liven  very  valuable. 

We  are  evidently  maklni;  progress.  The  people 
are  making  Increaautl  contributions  for  the  support 
of  the  Gospel.  Idolatry  Is  slowly  yielding  before 
the  onward  march  of  the  tiospel.  In  more  than  35 
Tillages,  since  August,  the  Idolatrous  shrines  havi 
been  destroyed.  Christian  marriages  are  becoming 
more  common.  There  Is  an  Increasing  number  of 
unpaid  workers.  There  Is  a  large  number  of  In- 
quirers among  Hindus  and  Mohammedans. 

We  are  making  special  effort  to  elevate  the  work- 
ers to  a  higher  degree  of  fitness  and  consecration. 
Where  there  are  some  Christians  In  a  village  or  mo- 
bulla  special  effort  will  be  made  to  get  all  to  accept 
Christ.  We  shall  make  a  more  extensive  use  of 
Bible  portions  and  tracts.  We  shall  use  more  por- 
aonal  hand-to-hand  work  and  more  eystematlc  regu- 
lar pastoral  care.  We  shall  place  more  emphasis  on 
work  among  the  higher  eliisaes. 


r,  n.  J.  Adams,  P.  E. 


9  circuits,  divided  into  77  Bubclrcnlts. 
TVe  work  In  B4B  villages  and  there  are  B47  villages 
when!  our  Chrisllaos  live  and  where  trie  work  k  car- 
ried on  regularly.  All  our  workers  are  attending 
faithfully  to  their  duties. 

Our  Christians  are  rapidly  abandoning  their  old 
■manners  and  customs.  Four  hundred  persons  have 
;accepted  Christ  and  been  baptised  during  tbe  year. 
■Thera  are  73  day  schools  with  1.303  pupils,  who  re- 
lOelve  both  religious  and  secular  inalrnctlon.    There 


ure  104  donduy  schools  with  a,43S  Christian  pnpll*, 
besides  a  large  number  of  non-Christian  pnpUs. 

There  are  7,047  Christians,  which  Is  lees  than  last 
year,  but  there  are  memy  Inquiries  from  ths  poor 
classes,  who  bny  copies  of  the  Bible  and  take  delight 
In  reading  and  studying  It. 

PlUBBtT  DlSTKICT,  11.  A.  Cutting,  P.  E. 
There  are  13cireallsaud  a  Christian  community  of 
6,ffiO,  ot  which  3,015  attend  Sunday  service*.  There 
are  IS  hopefnl  towns  where  we  have  no  preaching 
because  we  have  no  money  to  support  workers 
there.  Oar  schools  and  scholars  leasen  In  niunber 
but  Improve  In  education. 

At  ourevenlng  nicellngs  each  member  commits  to 
memory  one  chapter  o(  iho  Scriptures  daily,  turn 
by  turn,  and  talks  before  the  congregation.  Then 
the  pastor  questions  and  comments  upon  it.  Inthls 
way  our  pc-ople  are  being  trained  In  the  stndy  of  the 
Bible  and  our  Bible  readers  gel  ready  to  preach. 
IIiRuoi  DlSTKICT,  Samuel  Tupper,  P.  E. 
We  have  »  clreuils,  4  miniatBrs,  8  local  dea- 
cons, 13  preachers,  32  cxhorters,  and  30  teachers  and 
helpers.  There  are  33  schools  and  T3B  pupils,  of 
wbom304are  Cbrltttlans.  The  Bible  is  tanght  every 
day.  We  have  also  fire  schools  tor  girls  with 
135  pupils.  Thera  are  75  Sunday  schools  with  4,708 
scholars.    AU  the  schools  are  doing  well. 

The  baptisms  this  year  number  170.  Many  of  onr 
]x»p1e  have  been  born  again  this  year,  and  have  be- 
come real  splri  tual  Christ  ians.  Tbe  Epworth  Leagne 
workls  ver)'  strong  and  is  a  great  help  to  our  work. 
OtnH  DiSTUiCT,  J.  W.  Robinson,  P.  E. 
The  Oudb  District  has  a  population  of  nearly  Bve 
million  Hindus  and  Mohammedans.  With  0  clr- 
circuita  and  63  centers  the  mission  work  has  been 
carried  on.  We  have  1.696  Christians,  and  6,960 
Sunday  school  pupils,  and  (he  baptisms  have  been 
i3.  Our  Christian  community  has  Increased  con- 
siderably, and  made  progress  In  all  lliat  goes  to  make 
ip  Christian  characlur. 

Several  revival  meetings  were  held  In  all  the  oir-' 
:nlt«  during  the  year  and  were  very  helpful.  About 
me  hundred  workers  and  halt  iu<  many  laymen  have 
ligned  the  pledge  In  connection  with  the  Twentieth 
Century  Forward  Movement.  We  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  triumphant  deaths  that  have  bad  an  excellent 
etfeci  upon  their  friends. 

In  Lncknow  we  have  a  large  and  flonrishing  Meth- 
odist Pnblishlag  House,  which  has  ISO  employee! 
and  does  work  In  four  langoages.  At  almoot  all 
points  on  the  district  work  among  woman  la  carried 
by  the  wives  ot  our  workers,  and  they  report 
t  In  the  zenanas  are  large  numbers  ol  women 
who  are  Christians  at  heart  and  long  tor  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  Christian  baptism.  Our  IS  Epwortb 
LeagucH  with  their  4Afl  members  and  onr  69  Sunday 
schools  with  almost  7,000  attendants  are  doing  a 

Our  40  primary'  and  Intermediate  schools  are  very 
successful  In  jireparliig  our  boys  and  ^Is  (or  higher 
educatioo  and  in  making  friends  for  tu  kmong  tlie 
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Our  great  educational  center  is  Lucknow,  where 
we  have  two  colleges,  two  high  schools,  one  middle, 
and  fifteen  primary  schools.  Both  colleges  have 
done  splendid  work.  The  woman's  college  has  a 
fine  property  nearly  free  from  debt  and  furnishes 
nearly  all  the  teachers  for  the  grirPs  schools  in  this 
part  of  India.  The  Reid  Christian  College  has  had  a 
good  year,  but  it  is  sadly  crippled  from  lack  of  en- 
dowment. In  Sitapur  the  two  middle  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  have  had  successful  terms 
with  about  two  hundred  students. 

Annual  Meeting  in  January,  1901. 

The  thirty-seventh  session  of  the  North  India 
Conference  was  held  in  Bareilly  January  9-14,  Bishop 
Warne  presiding. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Butcher  writes  as  follows:  *'  The  chief 
Interest  connected  with  the  session  was  the  financial 
one.  The  General  Missionary  Committee  has  cut 
our  appropriations  for  several  years  and  cut  down 
the  appropriation  of  $57,136  for  year  1900  to  $54,000 
for  1901.  It  meant  a  cut  of  one  sixth  on  all  our 
native  work,  including  schools,  preachers*  salaries, 
and  itinerating  and  house  repairs  of  both  mission- 
aries and  native  preachers.  It  involved  the  dis- 
charging of  200  or  300  teachers  and  pastor-teachers, 
and  this  when  we  thought  the  limit  had  been  reached. 
The  Finance  Committee  felt  that  they  must  cut  the 
work  one  tenth  this  year,  the  balance  being  made  up 
from  a  supplementary  fund  to  be  raised  by  contribu- 
tions from  missionaries  and  friends.  I  may  say  that 
any  contributions  to  that  fund,  bo  they  small  or 
great,  will  be  thankfully  received  by  our  treasurer. 
Rev.  D.  L.  Thobum,  Lucknow.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  case  to  the  Home  Board, 
and  ask  i>ermis8ion  to  allow  us  to  hand  over  some 
parta  of  our  field  to  some  other  Mission." 

The  statistics  reported  14,066  members ;  16,847  pro- 
bationers ;  44,395  Sunday  school  scholars. 

The  following  were  the  appointments : 

Bareillt-Kumaon  District.— F.  L.  Neeld,  P.  E. 
(P.O.,  Shahjahanpur.)  Shahjahanpur :  East,  J.  Black- 
stock,  Prabhu  Dayal,  Prem  Singh ;  West,  S.  Philip. 
Panahpur,  Joseph  Dysell ;  Muhamdi,  supplied  by 
Sadal  Singh ;  Pawayan,  to  be  supplied ;  Jalalabad, 
Misri  Charan  ;  Tilhar,  H.  R.  List ;  Miranpur  Katra, 
B.  F.  Cocker ;  Khera  Bajhera,  Kanhai  Singh  ;  Farid- 
pur,  Chhiddu  S.  Paul.  Bareilly,  S.  S.  Dease ;  Hin- 
dustani Church,  W.  R.  Bowen  ;  Sadar  Bazar,  Joseph 
AVahid  ud  Din  ;  Theological  School,  T.  J.  Scott, 
principal ;  S.  S.  Dease,  vice  principal ;  H.  L.  Mukerji, 
professor,  Jawala  Singh,  teacher.  Naini  Tal  Circuit, 
Samuel  Knowles,  S.  Lawrence ;  Mission  School,  B. 
M.  Dass;  Hindustani  Church,  S.  Lawrence;  Eng- 
lish Church,  R.  I.  Faucett ;  Boys'  High  School,  J.  C. 
Butcher,  W.  W.  Scott,  lay  missionary.  Pitboragarh, 
Benjamin  Patras ;  Dwarahat,  N.  L.  Rockey ;  Masi, 
supplied  by  Pamuchai;  Gangolihat,  supplied  by  J. 
W.  Todd  and  H.  Wilkinson ;  Lahu  Ghat,  Harkua 
Wilson  ;  Lobha,  supplied  by  Gauri  Datt ;  supernu- 
meraries, J.  W.  Waugh,  J.  L.  Humphrej'. 

BiJNOUR  District.— W.  A.  Mansell,  P.  E.  (P.  0., 
Bijnour.)    Basta,  Karim  Masih  ;  Bi jnour,  W.  A.  Man- 


sell,  Warren  Scott ;  Dhampur,  Fazal  Masih ;  Kirat- 
pur,  Bansi  Dhar ;  Mandawar,  H.  B.  Mitchell ;  Nagi- 
na,  Charles  Shipley ;  Najibabad,  supplied  by  B. 
McGregor ;  Nurpur,  supplied  by  Gulab  Singh  ;  Seo- 
hara,  supplied  by  Jhabbu  Lai ;  Sherkot,  supplied  by 
P.  Merrill. 

MoRADABAD  DISTRICT.— L.  A.  Corc,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Moradabad.)  Kanth,  J.  Jordan;  Chandausi,  M. 
Stephen;  Kundarki,  Lazar  Shah;  Thakurdwara, 
supplied  by  Mohan  Singh ;  Moradabad,  W.  B.  Em- 
pey,  Mazhar-ul-Haqq,  High  School,  W.  B.  Erapey, 
J.  Jacob;  Bisauli,  Bahadur  Singh;  Bilsi,  W.  T. 
Speake ;  Ujhani,  supplied  by  B.  S.  Budden  ;  Budaon, 
G.  C.  Hewes,  J.  Robert ;  Binawar,  supplied  by  Gov- 
ind  Ram ;  Bhamora,  Nizam  Ali ;  Dataganj,  Bihari 
Lai  li ;  Kakrala,  Jashua  Solomon ;  Aonla,  Basant 
Ram. 

Garhwal  District.— J.  H.  Gill,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Pauri,  Garhwal.)  Baiuoli,  F.  W.  Greenwold ;  Kainur 
and  Bungidhar,  D.  A.  Chowfin,  one  to  be  supplied  ; 
Lansdown  and  Kotdwara,  supplied  by  Ghungar 
Money ;  Pauri  and  Gadoli,  J.  H.  Gill,  one  to  be  sup- 
plied; Ramni,  Sabine  Mansell;  Srinagar,  supplied 
by  Edward  Thomson ;  Mission  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensary, supplied  by  Edward  Thomson ;  trans- 
ferred to  Northwest  India  Conference,  W.  W.  Ashe. 

GoNDA  District.— William  Peters,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Bahraich.)  Bahraicb,  Arthur  S.  Wesley;  Bulram- 
pur,  Bihari  Lai ;  Bhinga,  J.  F.  Samuel ;  Gonda,  S. 
B.  Finch ;  Kaisarganj,  Baldeo  Pershad ;  Karnalganj, 
Samuel  Wheeler ;  Mankapur,  J.  S.  Samuel ;  Nanpara, 
supplied  by  L.  J.  McGee ;  Nawabganj,  Crawford 
Hancock  ;  Supernumerary,  Thomas  Craven. 

Hardoi  District.— Samuel  Tupper,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Hardoi.)  Bilgram,  Jukkhan  Lai ;  Hardoi,  Samuel 
Tupper ;  Malawan,  supplied  by  Nand  Ram  ;  Pihani, 
supplied  by  Sada  Masih ;  Safipur,  supplied  by  John 
Higginbothem  ;  Sandi,  supplied  by  Robert  Turner ; 
Sandila,  supplied  by  Baldeo  Parshad;  Shahabad, 
Taqub  Shah  ;  Unao,  A.  G.  McArthur. 

OuDH  District.— J.  W.  Robinson,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Lucknow.)  Barabanki,  Taqub  Ali;  Lakhimpur,  D. 
P.  Kidder.  Lucknow  Circuit,  J.  N.  West ;  Hindu- 
stani Church,  Ganga  Nath;  English  Church,  to  be 
supplied ;  Reid  Christian  College,  C.  L.  Bare,  J.  N. 
West,  B.  T.  Badley,  G.  D.  Presgrave;  Methodist 
Publishing  House,  D.  L.  Thobum,  C.  R.  Hawes,  lay 
missionary.  Malihabad,  Yaqub  Singh ;  Rae  Bareli, 
G.  H.  Frey ;  Sidhauli,  J.  H.  Smart ;  Sitapur,  J.  H. 
Messmore,  Chhote  Lai,  K.  Silas ;  Tikaiatnagar,  sup- 
plied by  Mangal  Singh ;  Editor  Kaukab-i-IIind,  J. 
H.  Messmore. 

PiLiBHiT  District.— H.  A.  Cutting,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Fatehganj,  West.)  Bhojipura,  N.  R.  Childs  ;  Bisalpur, 
supplied  by  Moti  Lai ;  Fatehganj,  West,  H.  A.  Cut- 
ting ;  Jahanabad,  supplied  by  Keshri  Singh  ;  Milak, 
supplied  by  Girdhari  Lai;  Mirganj,  supplied  by 
Kallu  Singh  ;  Nawabgunj,  J.  Walter ;  Pilibhit,  James 
Thompkinson ;  Puranpur,  supplied  by  Jhabbu  Lai ; 
Rampur,  supplied  by  Ase  Ram;  Shahi,  supplied  by 
Kaliyan  Singh ;  Sirauli,  Bhikki  Lai ;  Superannuate, 
A.  Solomon. 
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Bahbhal  DiaTBiCT.— U.  J.  Adams,  P.  E.  <P.  O., .  Allahabad  Dienticr.— Roclnrell  Clancr,  P.  E. 
fiambhal.)  Amroba,  D.  M.  Butler;  Babukheca,  Bul-|  (P.  O.,  Allahabad.)  AUababad:  Boj-a'  prpbanage, 
aql  Singh ;  Babjoi,  supplied  by  C.  8.  Hunter ;  Dban- 1  Mott  Keislar ;  EugllBb,  D.  C.  Clanuy  \  Hlnduatftnl, 
«nre,  Hohommed  Hasan  Jao  \  Guaaunr,  Bcneca  |  K,  S.  llrave.  Bauda,  Taqub  CornelluB.  Cbouer,  J. 
Falls;  Hasanpur,  B,  S,  Phillip  ;  N'aralnj'a,  suppllMl  i  F.  Deatkei.  Kami,  K.  II.  Jos^b.  Mauanrl  and 
by  P.  B.  Morris ;   Rajpnra,   supplied  by  Lachman  i  Maclkpar,  \a  be  supplied. 

aiDgh ;   Rasalpur,    supplied    by    JIanphul    Singh ;       Cawntorb  Distbict,-R,  Hoakins  P.   E.  (P.  O., 
Cawnpore.)    Akbarpore,  Kalpt,  Oral,  atid  Psphaod, 


Sanibhal,  H.  J.  Adamit,  R.  S.  Frauklln ;  Shahpur, 
euppUed  by  Mauladad  Khan  and  Bharltpur.  supplied 
by  Nlriual  Singh. 
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be  supplied.  BItbur,  J.  R.  Caleb.  Cawnpore: 
American  Industrial  Mission,  to  be  supplied ;  Eag- 
llsh.  J.  T.  Kobertson  ;  Central  School,  X.  T.  Cblldi ; 
Condon,  to  be  supplied ;  Parade,  Joseph  Cornelias, 
I      KA30A^/  DiHTKicT.— J.  B.  ThoDias,  P.  E.    (P.  O., 

THE  Northwest  India  Conference  consists  of  that  ■  Agra.)  Agra,  J.  B.  Thomas  and  Ellas  MasBey. 
portion  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  which  lies  I  Bhogaon,  Nalm-ud-Dln.  Flroiabad,  Ram  SabaL 
south  and  we«t  ot  the  Ganges,  the  Punjab,  and  such  ^  Kaaganj,  Mahbub  Khan,  Pallali,  Bhola  Nath.  Shi- 
parts  o(  Rajputana  and  Cetitral  India  as  lie  north  ol  .  kahahad,  J.  D.  Ransom.  Sihanilrs  Rao,  Tulsl  Ram. 
the  twenty-nrth  parallel  ot  latitude.  It  was  a  part  of '  Ewh,  Jalesar,  Soron,  TajganJ,  and  AUganj,  to  be 
the  North  India  Conference  until  1693.  supplied. 

MiXSIOMARIES.  MKSBUr   DlSTKICT.— P.     M.     BuCk,     P.     E.       (P.   O., 

Rev.  Phllo  M.  Buck  and  wife,  Rev.  D.  C.  Clancy  I  "f*™t-)  Anupshalir,  Fazl  Haqq.  Bulandshahr. 
and  wife,  Rev.  F.  8.  Ditto  and  wife,  Rev.  R.  Iloskins  ^"'  Maslh.  Glmilabad,  A.  R.  IVcsley.  Hapnr,  Al- 
and wife.  Re?.  Mott  Kelslar,  Rev.  E.  B.  Lavaleite,  ^'^  I'hmipB.  Khurja.  P.  M.  David.  Meerut,  P.  M. 
Rev.  James  C.  Lawaon  and  wife.  Rev.  James  Lyon  ^""^'^  *°^  Chlmman  W.  Mowana,  to  be  supplied, 
and  wife,  Rev.  H.  Manseli  and  wife,  Rev.  J,  T.  Rob- '  Muiafamagar,  Daniel  Buck.  Rabupora,  Tafazal 
Mtson  and  wife,  Bev.  C.  H.  Ploraer  and  wHo,  Rev.  I  "*'1*1-  Slkandarabad,  George  Gordon. 
James  B.  Thomas  and  wife,  Rev.  J.  E.  Scott  and  Mvssookie  District.— Henry  Mansell,  P.  E.  (P. 
wife,  Rev,  W.  W.  Ashe,  M.D.,  and  wife.  Onjvrtmigli  0.,  Mussoorle.)  Deoband,  Joshua  Sumer.  Lahore, 
—Rev.  Rockwell  Clancy  and  wile.  Rev.  Luther  Law- '  James  Jacob.    Multan,  J.  W.  McNalr.    Mussoorle 

Hindustani  Church,  Anthony  Jacob.    Pallala,  E.  T. 

Farnon.  Qaiikapur,  8bam  Lai.  RurkI,  James  Lyon. 

Principal  of  Philander  Smith  Instltnte,  Henry  Man- 


A  HMD  All  MEKTISO, 

Tbe  annual  meeting  In  1900  was  held  In  Huttm, 
India,  January  1T-3S,  Blahop  Thobont  presiding. 

Mott  Kelslar  was  received  from  the  Upper  Iowa 
Conference,  BalJ  Nath  from  the  Bengal-Burma  Con- 
ference, Ernest  B.  Lavalettu  from  the  South  Kansas 
CoDtereoce.    Rattan  BluH;h  Brave,  Kban^  H.  Joseph, 
David  Claudius,  Neal  T.  Chllds,  and  John  VI.  McNalr 
were  received  on  trial,    D,  C.  Munroo  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Central  New  York  Conference. 
Raza  Khan  had  died.    BaigNath 
were  located.    Luther  Lawson  was  reported 
pemumerary  aod  Edwin  \P.  Gay  and  Cheda  Lai  as 
superannuated.    The  statlatics  reported  13,743  mem- 
bers, a  decrease  of  ffri;  19,Sn  probationers,  a  de- 
crease of  1,457 ;  33,SM  Sunday  school  scholars,  an  In- 
crease of  80. 

The  following  appointments  were  made: 

Aqba  DisTRicT.^J.  E.  Scott,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Muttm.) 
AJmere,  C.  11.  Flonier.  Blkanlr,  Purau  Mai.  Brln- 
daban,  Isa  Das.  Digg,  John  Little.  Hathrus,  Hablb 
nl  Rahman  Khan.  Klshangarb,  Mohan  Lnl.  Muttra, 
M.  S.  Bndden.  Muttra  City  Schools,  Alfred  Luke. 
Phalt-ra,  J.  S.  Joseph.  PIsangan.  Ishwari  Parshad. 
Sandabad,  TuJ  Kban.  BIr  and  Mahaban,  to  be 
supplied.    W.  H.  Daniels,  evangelist. 

[   District.— J.  C.  Lawson  P,  E.    (P.O., 


Reports  fob  1900. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Bcott,  corresponding  secretary,  writes : 

In  spite  of  famine  and  poi'erty  and  sickness  In 
some  parts  overwhelming  the  people,  the  itast  year 
tn  the  Northwest  India  Conference  has  been  one  of 
JoBhiia  Simon  I  '*"*'  prosperity  In  several  particulars.  The  work  Is 
on  a  better  footing:  the  coQyertH  are  growing  In 
spirituality,  the  workers  are  more  devout  and  dili- 
gent. The  camp  meetings  have  been  times  o(  re- 
treshtug.  The  summer  schools  have  been  very  use- 
ful. Thousands  of  converts  have  been  added,  and 
inquirers  are  found  on  every  band.  Hundreds  of 
famine  waifs  are  being  trained  as  workers.  There 
are  7  large  districts,  75  circuits,  more  than  1,200 
workers,  35,000  members  and  probationers,  and  a 
Christian  community  of  more  than  M.OOO. 

No  statistics  for  1900  have  bten  furnarded. 

The  presiding  elders  report  as  follows: 
Agra  District,  J.  E.  Scott,  P.  E. 

This  has  been  a  busy  and  anxious  year.  The  fam- 
ine throughout  Rajputana  continued  to  grow  In 
severity  nntll  September,  when  there  began  ti 


Allgarh.)  Allgarh  :  Boys' Orphanage  and  Industrlsl  some  abatement  as  to  hunger,  but  great  sickness 
School,  E.  B.  Lavalctte ;  Hindustani,  David  Clan-  has  prevailed  since.  Kitchens  were  opened  In  a 
dluB  ;  Isalpnr,  CbDnnl  Lai.  Atraull,  Thakur  Das,  dozen  centers,  where  thousands  were  fed  dally,  work 
Delhi,  Kallu  Das.  Gurgaon,  Prabhu  Lai.  Panlpat,  has  been  given  to  many,  four  orphanages  have  been 
Isaac  Franklin.  Kewarl,  B.  8.  Edson.  Ganglrl,  |  organized,  and  a  widows'  borne,  and  Into  these  more 
Patiabad,  Iglaa,  Khatr,  and  Somna,  to  be  supplied. .  than  a  thousand  waits  have  been  admitted. 
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Onr  mlHloDailM  bare  often  been  In  great  perBonol 
danger  tnnu  climate  and  contagion  and  epidemic, 
bat  they  have  attended  (olUifnlly  U>  ttaslr  datles. 
We  ue  aiming  to  teach  aomc  lorm  ot  lodiuti7  to 
those  wbo  have  beeit  resca«d  duriog  the  tamlne  and 
who  are  still  dependent,  upon  us  (or  (ood  and  cloth- 
ing. 

Hao;  tbooaanda  under  the  Inflneiice  ot  ChrlstlaD 
benevc^Dce  have  turned  toward  the  Savtonr.  It  la 
cetimated  that  In  Bajpatana  alone  there  are  10,000 
InqnlrerB.  More  than  two  thonaand  hare  bean  bap- 
tised within  the  rear  and  nearly  a  tbooeand  during 
the  past  month.  At  the  AJmere  camp  meeting,  on 
BliDday,  660  children  and  widows,  who  had  been 
carefully  ironed  by  the  mlssioDarles  in  the  schools, 
were  baptized. 

Unt  new  church  and  donnitorlee,  built  ot  stone, 


gire  cooslderable  attenUon  to  street  and  tnela 
preaching,  and  also  to  word  work,  which  consists  of 
preaching,  teaching,  and  hoose-to-honse  visitation. 
The  main  work  Is  among  the  lower  classes. 

Onr  schools  form  centers  for  Gospel  work,  Onr 
liest  Sunday  schools  are  in  onr  day  schools.  Onr 
best  educational  work  Is  done  in  the  orphanages. 
About  one  hundred  (amine  boys  can  now  read  the 
Bible. 

We  make  the  tribe  leader,  It  be  Is  a  Christlau,  the 
leader  ot  the  Christian  community  where  he  lives. 
He  calls  the  Cbristlana  together  tor  worship,  helps 
the  local  preacher,  collects  funds  [or  the  work,  and, 
it  worthy,  la  eventually  made  class  leader. 

Every  male  worker  Is  supposed  to  be  a  colporteur, 
and  the  Scriptures  and  tracts  are  distributed  every- 
where.   Tlie  District  Bible  School  and  Conference, 


after  a  beautiful  design,  were  dedicated  in  May. 
Other  boUdUiKS  are  being  erected.  The  summer 
school  at  Muttra  was  never  better.  The  Mnttra 
Training  School  has  greatly  prospered.  We  have  a 
following  of  more  than  10,000  converts,  and  the  oo^ 
loofe  la  glorious. 

AuoARE  District,  J.  C.  Lawson,  P.  E. 

Much  o(  OUT  time  has  lieen  spent  in  trying  to  les- 
ene  the  (amine  stricken,  and  we  now  have  WO  orphan 
boya,  890  widows,  BD  babes,  and  800  orphan  girls, 
and  nearly  all  who  are  able  to  work  are  being  taught 
iDdnstriee.  The  brighter  ones  are  being  trained  as 
teachers  and  Bible  readers. 

There  are  over  four  hundred  villages  in  which 
ChrlsUaiiB  live  and  as  many  more  that  are  visited  by 
onr  woricers.  These,  with  over  seven  thousand , 
native  Christians,  keep  all  of  us  busy  at  work.    We ; 


held  in  October,  was  a  season  of  great  blessing. 
Many  sonls  were  soundly  converted  and  the  work- 
ers much  refreshed  and  strengthened.  Tbe  district 
contains  about  Ave  million  of  people.  Many  more 
helpers  are  needed. 

Cawvporb  Dibtbict,  R.  Hosklns,  P.  E. 

Our  people  have  felt  Ibe  depression  caused  by  the 
famine,  and  in  the  soutbern  section  they  hare  suf- 
fered from  want  ot  food.  Our  mission  workshops 
have  been  in  operation  more  than  a  year  and  our 
boya  have  made  fair  progruss. 

In  October  wo  held  revival  meetings  in  connecllon 
with  tbe  DiHtrlct  Conference  tor  twelve  days,  and 
we  had  a  large  attendance,  and  much  good  was 
done.  We  also  attended  several  camp  meetings,  and 
many  ot  those  wbo  were  present  were  raised  to  a 
blgher  level  in  the  Christian  lite. 
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The  Date  TraiDiDg  School  has  had  10  stadents. 
These  men  are  chosen  from  the  Tillage  converts  and 
kept  at  the  school  for  three  years.  Oar  most  effect- 
ive workers  have  been  developed  in  this  manner. 
Daring  the  year  there  have  been  207  baptisms,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  are  many  awaiting  baptism 
in  the  villages. 

Oar  English  Charch  has  fally  met  all  expenses, 
and  Is  a  valaable  clement  of  oar  work  in  India.  In 
connection  with  this  is  the  high  school  for  English 
girls.  We  have  also  a  boarding  school  for  native 
girls  with  an  attendance  of  132.  It  is  becoming  so 
attractive  as  to  draw  pupils  from  many  distant 
places. 

Meerut  District,  P.  M.  Back,  P.  E. 

We  have  about  130  men  and  70  women  on  the  list 
of  our  regular  native  workers,  and  they  are  all  em- 
ployed in  evangelistic  work  or  in  that  of  Christian 
education.  The  presiding  elder  is  the  only  foreigner 
connected  with  the  ministerial  force  of  the  district. 
The  district  contains  more  than  8,000,000  of  people, 
and  the  Christian  community  numbers  more  than 
15,000. 

Wo  had  no  famine,  but  wandering  bands  of  fam- 
ine victims  almost  flooded  the  country  in  search  of 
food,  and  prices  were  high  and  times  trying  for  our 
people.  The  stringency  of  the  times  interfered  much 
with  the  prosecution  of  our  work,  and  many  of  the 
people  have  been  compelled  to  work  almost  night 
and  day  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  The  chil- 
dren have  also  been  obliged  to  work  at  home,  and 
our  village  schools  have  suffered. 

Still  we  have  been  encouraged.  In  no  year  in  the 
past  has  so  much  been  done  to  rid  our  people  of  the 
remains  of  idolatry  and  customs  that  ought  not  to 
remain  among  them.  The  movement  of  the  current 
toward  a  worthy  Christian  social  life  has  never  been 
so  marked  in  this  region.  There  has  been  not  a  little 
of  petty  persecution.  The  police  of  the  land  is  cor- 
rupt beyond  measure,  and  ready  to  work  up  cases 
against  the  innocent. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  have  had  about 
1,600  baptisms.  Self-support  has  suffered  from  the 
hard  times.  Our  regular  workers  have  made  more 
than  usual  progress  in  mental  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. Our  summer  school  was  very  satisfactory. 
Our  annual  camp  meeting  and  District  Conference 
were  occasions  of  peculiar  spiritual  interest.  Our 
boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  Meerut  have 
had  a  good  year.  A  good  building  for  the  boys* 
boarding  school  is  approaching  completion.  It  is 
the  gift  of  a  Brother  Pauls,  of  Canon  City,  Neb. 
There  has  been  an  encouraging  revival  spirit  in  our 
English  Church  in  Meerut. 

Mui?sooRiE  District,  Henry  Mansell,  P.  E. 

The  circuits  of  the  district,  except  Deoband  and 
Rurki,  are  too  far  distant  from  each  other  to  have 
much  influence  on  each  other  in  combined  summer 
schools  and  revival  meetings,  but  they  should  rap- 
idly grow  into  large  native  presiding  elders*  dis- 
tricts. Excellent  summer  schools  were  held  in 
Patiala  and  Rurki. 


The  Deoband  Circait  has  suffered  from  peraeca- 
tion.  On  the  Lahore  Circuit  the  famine  preooed 
hard,  and  many  left  to  hunt  for  work  and  food. 
The  English  Church  in  Lahore  is  greatly  needing  a 
regular  pastor.  The  English  congregation  in  Mnltan 
takes  great  interest  in  the  native  work  and  assists 
it  liberally.  The  school  and  orphanage  at  Rajpnr 
has  done  well  under  a  graduate  of  the  same  schooL 
Tlie  English  Church  at  Mussoorie  is  prospering 
under  its  new  pastor.  The  Philander  Smith  Institute 
has  had  another  year  of  success,  and  will  probably 
soon  be  self-supporting. 

On  the  Patiala  Circuit  there  are  native  Christiana 
in  six  villages,  and  they  have  suffered  mnch  from 
famine,  flood,  and  fevers,  yet  they  report  52  bap- 
tisms. 

On  the  Rurki  Circuit  the  pastor  has  baptised  over 
350,  and  there  are  more  to  follow.  Beside  the  mis- 
sionary and  his  wife  there  are  2  English  local 
preachers,  I  native  local  elder,  3  local  deacons, 
and  19  preachers,  exhorters,  and  pastor-teachers, 
and  more  than  half  of  these  native  helpers  are  paid 
by  the  English  Church.  The  District  Conference 
held  in  Rurki  was  the  most  spiritual  and  helpful  I 
ever  attended. 

Allahabad  District,  Dennis  Clancy,  Acting  P.  E. 

Rockwell  Clancy  was  appointed  presiding  elder, 
and  served  the  early  part  of  the  year  until  he  left  on 
furlough  for  the  United  States.  There  is  English 
work  in  Allahabad  and  Chunar.  Two  series  of 
special  services  have  been  held  in  Allahabad  which 
have  had  a  quickening  influence  upon  the  people. 
There  is  also  a  satisfactory  Sunday  school.  The 
work  among  the  British  soldiers  has  been  steadily 
carried  on.  At  Chunar  the  English,  as  well  as  the 
Uindustani,  work  has  been  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  F. 
Deatker,  who,  with  his  wife,  has  griven  for  years  his 
services  gratuitously  to  the  mission,  as  they  get  a 
pension  from  the  government.  Brother  DeatJcer  has 
been  blind  for  some  time,  but  his  wife  has  been  eyes 
for  him,  and  leads  him  about  to  attend  to  his  min- 
isterial and  pastoral  duties. 

The  Hindustani  work  generally  is  promising. 
Especially  is  this  true  at  Manikur.  A  Hindu  festival, 
held  for  several  years  on  a  large  plain  near  the  Mis> 
sion  House,  has  been  abandoned,  and  a  gradual 
change  is  seen  in  the  practices  of  the  people  and  in 
the  respect  they  show  our  workers.  At  Bharwar  on 
the  Manauri  Circuit,  a  Hindu  landlord  has  given  us 
a  piece  of  land  in  his  village  on  which  we  have  built 
a  house  for  the  pastor.  New  work  has  been  opened 
in  Kydganj.  Tlie  five  days*  camp  meeting  preced- 
ing the  District  Conference  was  a  season  of 
refreshing. 

There  are  four  orphanages  on  the  district :  Bands, 
with  20  children  ;  Karwi,  with  7 ;  Manlkpur,  with  10 ; 
and  Allahabad,  with  40  boys  and  70  girls,  and  they 
are  being  well  instructed. 

Annual  Meeting  in  January,  190L 

The  Northwest  India  Conference  met  at  Cawn- 
pore  January  17,  1901,  Bishop  Warne  presiding* 
The  following  were  the  appointments : 
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Agra  District.-J.  B.  Thomas,  P.  E.    (P.  O.,  gouth  India  OoD&Tenoa 

Agra.)   Agra,  J.  B.  Thomas,  Elias  Hassey.   Aligan],  __.,_  -     ^u  t  j.    ^     .                   .  ^     <  ^..    -.,  ^ 

supplied  by  Mohan  Lai.  Etah.  R.  Gardner.    Firoza-  T"^  ^outh  India  Conference  conslsU  of  the  M^l- 

bad,Ram8ahal.    Jalesar,  supplied  by  Nalm-ud-Dln.  }  .T^J^    T^^'  the   native  stotos  of  Bastar, 

Kaianj,  Mahbub  Khan,  Bhola  Nath.     Patlala.  sup-  "a'^wbad,  and  Mysore,  together  with  the  Chhatls- 

plied  by  Zahur  Khan.    Shlkohabad,  J.  D.  Ransom.  «arh  and  Chanda  sections  of  the  Central  Projlnoes. 

a                 11  J  1.    rrui     ot     u     on      J     n       T.  i  *  Mlssloii  wofk  was  Commenced  in  18T2,  and  the  Con- 

Saron,  supplied  by  Tika  Singh.    Slkandra  Rao,  Tulsi  ^                             .     ,  ^r         ^     ^  ,o«« 

V,          «,.       .           li  jurr^  rk.  ♦*     IT* .^4  ference  was  organized  November  9,  1876. 

Kam.    Tajganj,  supplied  by  Tori  Dutt.    Kaimganj,  ^                                ' 

supplied  by  Wahied  UUah  Klian.  Missionaries. 

Ax-iOARH  DisTRicT.-J.  C.  Lawsou,  P.  E.    (P.  O.,  ue^   K    E    Anderson,  Rev.  W.  H.  L.  Batstone, 

Allgarh.)    Aligarh  Boys»  Orphanage  and  Industrial  j^^  ^  ^^  ^j^^,  Rev.  J.  B.  Buttrick  and  wife,  Rev. 

School,  Ernest  B.  Lavalette.   Aligarh,  C.  H  Plomer,  ^  ^  ^ook  and  wife,  Rev.  C.  W.  De  Souza  and  wife, 

David  Claudius.    Atrauli,  Thakur  Das.   Delhi,  Kallu  ^^  ^  q  Ernsberger,  Rev.  George  K.  Gilder,  Rev. 

Das.     Gangiri,  supplied  by  Kal>ian  Singh.     Gur-  r  q  ^rose  and  wife.  Rev.  W.  H.  Holllster  and  wife, 

gaon,  Prabhu  Lai.    Hanu,  supplied  by  Robert  John,  j^^  William  L.  King  and  wife,  Rev.  R.  H.  Madden 

Iglas,  Chunni  1^1.    Khair,  supplied  by  8.  S.  Wilkin-  ^„^  ^,f^^  j^,.    „   ^    0^^^^^^  Kev.  Ellis  Roberts, 

son.    Lahore,  James  Jacob.    Lahore.  English,  to  be  j^^  y  j.  n.  Shaw  and  wife,  Rev.  Matthew  Tindale 

supplied.    Multan,  John  W.  McNair.    Patiala,E.T.  and  wife.  Rev.  C.  B.  Ward  and  wife,     (hifurhugh- 

Famon.     Panipat,  Isaac  Franklin.    Rewari,  B.  8.  g^^,    j    jj    q^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   ^  ^r   j^^^^n 

Edson.    Somga,  supplied  by  Ezekiel  Porter.  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Allahabad  District.— Rockwell  Clancy,  P.  E.  Annual  Mbbtino. 

(P.  O.,   Allahabad.)    Allahabad  :   English  Church,  T^e  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  South  India  Con- 

Mott    Keislar;   Hindustani   Church,  R.   S.  Brave,  ference  was  held  in  Madras  December  28, 1899,  to  Jan- 

Banda,  K.  H.  Joseph.    Chunar,  supplied  by  Blhari  u^^y  g,  1900,  Bishop  Thobum  presiding. 

Lai.    Karwai,  Yaqub  Cornelius.    Manauri,  supplied  j^^i  ^  Anderson  and  C.  W.  R.  De  Souza  were  re- 

by  Bhikha  Singh.     Manikpur,  supplied  by  Madar  ceived  by  transfer.    Herbert  G.  Ozanne  was  received 

Buksh ;  J.  F.  Deatker,  superannuate ;  Boys'  School,  ^^  t^ial.    Thomas  R.  Toussalnt  had  died.    Ira  A. 

Rockwell  Clancy.  Richards  was  reported  as  supernumerarj'. 

Cawnpore  District.— R.  Hoskins,  P.  E.    (P.  O.,  The  following  presiding  elders  were  appointed : 

Cawnpore.)    Akbarpore,  Jai  Ram  Caleb.    Auriya,  Godavery  District,  G.  K.  Gilder;  Hyderabad  Dis- 

supplied  by  Mohun  L.  Samson.    Bithur,  supplied  by  trict,  W.  L.  King ;  Madras  District,  J.  B.  Buttrick ; 

Dava  Singh.    Cawnpore:  Canning  Road  (English),  Raichur  District,  D.  O.  Ernsberger. 

J.  T.  Robertson ;  Condon  Church,  supplied  by  A.  L.  The  statistics  reported  796  members,  a  decrease  of 

Plowman ;  Parade  Church,  L.  Cornelius ;  Mission  64 ;  1,034  probationers,  a  decrease  of  87 ;  107  Sunday 

Workshops,  to  be  supplied ;  Central  School,  N.  T.  schools,  an   increase   of   1 ;   4,161   Sunday  school 

Childs.  Kanauj,  B.  Gardner.  Kunch,  Birj  Lai  Titus,  scholars,  a  decrease  of  38. 
Oral,  supplied  by  C.  L.  Paul. 

Meerut  District.- p.  M.  Buck,  P.  E.    (P.  O.,  Reports. 

Meerut.)  Anupshahr,  Fazl  Haqq ;  Baghpat,  supplied  Th«  presiding  elders  reported,  December  1, 1900, 

byPrabhuDas.  Bulandshahr.FazlMasih.    Deoband,  as  follows  : 

Joshua  Sumer.    Ghaziabad,  A.  R.  Wesley.    Hapur,  Godayert  District,  George  K.  Gilder,  P.  E. 

Albert  Phillips.    Jahangirabad,  supplied  by  Prem  xhe  dark  shadow  of  famine  has  rested  on  every 

Das.  Khurja,  Puran  Mai  David.    Meerut :  Chimman  section  of  the  district  throughout  the  year.    Throe 

Lai ;  English  Church,  P.  M.  Buck.    Mussoorie,  Eng-  years  ago  we  commenced  work  in  Raipur,  and  we 

lish  Church,  F.  S.  Ditto ;  Hindustani  Church,  An-  j^^ve  baptized  a  goodly  number  of  inquirers.    They 

thony  Jacob.     Muwana,  supplied  by  Nanhe  Mai  have  come  over  by  families.    They  represent  villages 

McGee.    Muzaffarnagar,  Daniel  "Buck.    Rabupura,  varying  in  distance  from  seven  to  forty  miles  west 

Tafazzul  Haqq;  Roorkee,  James  Lyon.    Sikandar-  of  Raipur  city.     Famine  has  pressed  severely  on 

abad,  George  Gordon.     Philander  Smith  Institute,  the  people  of  this  circuit,  and  the  task  of  relief  has 

F.  S.  Ditto,  Principal ;  R.  C.  Busher,  Head  Master  i^een  gigantic. 

(layman).   Henry  Mansell,  on  leave  to  America.    E.  on  th©  8lroncha  Circuit  20  have  been  baptized  in 

W.  Gay,  superannuate.  the  last  few  months.    There  are  two  day  schools 

Muttra-Ajmere  District.— J.  E.  Scott,  P.  E.  which  are  in  good  working  order.    The  church  col- 

(P.  O.,  Mnttra.)    Bhartpur,  supplied  by  Chunni  Lai.  lections  have  been  well  kept  up.    Some  improve- 

Brindaban,  Isa  Das.    Digg,  John  Little.    Hathras,  ments  have  been  made  on  the  mission  property,  and 

Habib-ul-Ruhman  Khan.  Mahaban,  supplied  by  Agru  a  temporary  but  serviceable  church  has  been  built  in 

Mngh.    Mnttra,  M.  8.  Bndden  ;  City  Schools,  Alfred  the  bazaar. 

iUke.  Sadabad,  Taj  Khan.  Ajmorc,  Dennis  Clancy ;  On  the  Jagdalpur  Circuit  the  Lord^s  work  is  being 

.  'ative  pastor  to  be  suppled.    Bikanir,  Mohan  Lai.  regularly  carried  on,  and  the  Gospel  preached  to 

Bir,  supplied  by  John  N.  Ram.  Kishengarh,  Jhabhu  many.    Colportage  sales  have  been  brisk,  while  45 

S.  Joseph,  W.  W.  Ashe.   Phalera,  Puran  Mai.    Pisan-  villages  have  been  statedly  visited  and  regularly 

gan,  supplied  by  J.  Stephens;  Evangelist,  W.  H.  preached  in.     The   orphanage  and  the  industrial 

Daniels.  work  have  prospered. 
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Of  the  Tellandu  Cfrcnlt  Iho  pastor  wriiea :  "  : 
ine  condllionB  have  done  ns  good.  The^  hure  mode 
our  ChriBtiauB  mora  (niKal.  Floaiii-'lally  the  church 
baa  done  well.  There  baa  boen  no  Increase  in  mem- 
benbip.  The  colportage  saleB  have  been  good. 
There  baa  been  a  remarkable  dcHlre  for  the  Scrip- 
tores  thla  ]rear." 

Hl.It>ABiLBAn  DiBTBtCT,  W.  L.  King,  P.  E. 
'      The  district  Is  a  compact  field  In  the  oenlrot  pan 

'  of  the  Milam's  Dominions,  The  prerailinK  vernacu- 
lars  are  Teln^ni  and  Hindustani.  There  are  only 
seven  Conference  appolotmonia.  Of  these  two  are 
English  and  ttie  rest  vernacular.  Of  the  sevi^ii  ap- 
pointments Ave  are  In  Haidarabad  and  Sucundera- 
tad.  The  outside  circuits  are  BIdar  and  Vlliarabad. 
The  Bidur  Circuit  lies  on  the  border  line  between  the 
KannrcBe  and  Telugu  HeldB,  but  the  Kanareso  la  the 
prevBillDg  tongue.  Bldar  ia  a  strong  Mohammedan 
venter.  Our  work  hero  has  lieen  opposed  In  many 
irays,  and  yet  a  fair  measure  of  succhks  has  been 
atchieveil.  Our  Cbrlslians  have,  for  the  most  part, 
proved  faithful.  Tbe  year  baa  beeu  a  hard  one  on 
account  of  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  labor,  but 
Ihoj  bave  kept  op  Ihiilr  usual  contributions  to  tbe 

Tbe  regular  work  Id  Ibo  Vlkarabad  Circuit  has 
"been  much  broken  up  this  year  by  Ihe  famine  con- 
dition that  prevailed.  The  number  enrolled  on  the 
lamine  relief  lists  rose  to  above  twelve  hundred.  A 
donslderable  amount  of  eTangeilBtic  work  was  done, 
fiince  the  relief  works  closed  tbe  people  have  scat- 
tered. The  year  closes  with  the  work  in  good  con- 
dition. There  Is  a  good  number  of  inquirers.  The 
school  has  been  reorganised. 

In  tbe  Haidarabad  Evangelistic  Circuit  the  public 
BervlceB  have  been  fairly  attended,  and  tbe  other 
l»ork  carried  on  regularly.  There  have  been  quite  a 
number  of  Inquirers.  We  need  a  larger  force  of  native 
workers  and  a  good  mission  property.  Our  mission 
9b  the  only  one  that  Is  attempting  to  carry  the  Qos- 
pel  to  the  more  than  130,000  people  within  the  walled 
t:ity.  The  Daidarabad  City  School  ts  situated  In  the 
icenter  of  tbe  walled  city.  It  closes  the  year  with 
120  on  the  roll.  Of  these  21  are  .Mohammedanti,  80 
Brabmona,  and  'iA  lower  caste  Hindus.  The  attend- 
ance has  been  the  largest  in  its  history.  I'roperty  is 
much  needed. 

The  Haidarabad  English  Church  has  had  a  good 
Jrear  in  most  respects.  The  collections  have  been 
met.  Tbe  church  and  parsonage  have  both  been  re- 
paired and  improved.  Tbe  oongregallons  have  been 
good,  and  the  church  Is  now  belter  prepared  tban 
for  many  years  past  to  engage  In  dollnlie  soul-sai'lng 

The  Secunderabad  English  Circuit  has  two  ap- 
polntmonta,  In  one  of  which  the  work  has  been  en- 
couraging, while  In  the  other  there  has  been  oppo- 
eltluD  on  the  part  of  the  Rilualists  that  has  to  some 
extent  hindered  our  work.  Some,  however,  have 
been  converted.  Tlie  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Wissionttry  Society  Is  carried  on  in  Haidarabad,  Se- 
cunderabad, and  Vlkarabad,  and  has  prospered  In 
nil  department!!. 


On 


B  DisTKlcT,  J.  B.  Buttrlck,  p.  E. 
lO  Vepery  lladrai  English  Circuit  coogregk- 


tluna  have  increased ;  there  have  been  s< 
sloes,  and  or  manifested  readiness  to  work  tor  Jesus. 
On  the  Vepery  Tamil  and  Nnrslcigapuram  circniia 
a  number  of  persons  bare  been  baptUed,  and  the 
Sunday  scbools  have  advanced ;  but  Utile  has  been 
done  In  self-support  owing  to  the  famine.  The 
educational  Institution  In  MarslDgapuram  continues 
to  receive  its  flnanclid  support  from  a  uon-ChriHtlon 
Hindu  gen  lie  man. 

Ou  the  Royapuram  CIronit  both  English  and  ver- 
nacular work  have  lieen  blessed  and  souls  have  been 
saved :  fonr  native  day  schools  and  Sunday  schools, 
In  different  Tillages,  have  been  held,  and  advance  is 
evident  in  each  place ;  there  have  been  13  conver- 
sions and  10  baptisms.  Many  are  ready  to  Join  but 
are  prevented  by  the  fact  that  every  Christian  la  cat 
□tl  from  the  means  of  livelihood  previously  enjoyed. 

The  Kodambakam  Circuit  reports  nearly  fifty 
souls  who  have  left  heathenism  In  all  its  forms  and 
become  Christians.  During  Ihe  year  there  wore  15 
baptisms,  all  from  boathentsm,  one  of  whom  wa> 
ninety  years  of  age.  There  are  two  night  schools 
and  one  day  school  attended  by  young  men  and 
children,  mostly  heathen.  The  prospect  Ib  most  en- 
couraging. 

The  English  work  in  Bangalore,  both  at  Richmond 
Town  and  St.  John's  Uill,  bos  been  kept  up  In  all  de- 
porlments,  with  good  congregations.  Vernacular 
work  is  carried  ou  In  Kanareso  and  Tamil,  and  la 
the  latter  there  have  been  eight  baptisms.  The 
Baldwin  High  Schools  have  had  a  qaielly  prosperona 

M.  Kolar  the  work  has  been  much  embarrassed  by 
the  prcBonco  ot  the  plagtie  and  by  famine,  bni  these 
bave  not  prevented  growth.  Not  for  years  has  there 
iteen  BO  much  evangelislto  work  done  among  the 
heathen,  or  Ibo  cducallonal  work  made  better 
progress.  There  has  been  an  addition  of  over  ono 
hundred  boys  and  girls  to  tbe  orphanages.  The 
outlook  was  never  more  hopeful  (or  aggressive  work 
and  material  and  spiritual  development.  Tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  Kolar  Kaoarese  Church  are  progresBlng 
In  Christian  character,  and  have  subscribed  1,229 
rupees  toward  Iho  erection  of  a  church  building. 
The  people  generally  are  eager  to  hear  tbe  Gospel. 
On  the  Ildsur  Circuit  are  lour  Sunday  schoola, 
ilh  over  two  hundred  scholars.  Tbe  church  is 
growing  In  grace,  andevangellstlc  work  is  vlgoronslf 
prosecuted.  On  the  Kuppam,  Iilulbagal,  and  Brln- 
eVBsapnr  circuits  the  native  proocliers  have  labored 
cealously,  and  there  have  been  some  conversion*. 
Tbe  Deaconess  Homes  in  Kolar  and  In  UadiBS  an 
<rB  ot  consecrated  activity. 


RucauR  District 


D.  O.  Emsbergcr,  P.  BL 


The  district  embraces  nearly  all  that  poitloa  of 
the  Mliam'a  Dominions  in  which  the  Kanareae  lan- 
guage Is  spoken,  with  an  area  of  nearly  twelve  Ihoa- 
square  miles,  and  a  iiopulatlon  of  nearly  two 
million.  We  are  tbe  only  Frotestiuit  mission  work- 
ing tn  the  district. 
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Thero  Is  no  dUBcnltr  In  getting  coDTsrts  as  fast 
as  we  can  care  for  them  Bpliitoall;.  We  have  T 
day  Mhoola  and  3  boarding  schoola,  aod  In  the 
latter  are  41  glrla  and  42  bojrH.  We  have  also  a 
traialDg  school  for  young  men  who  are  sludjlug  to 
at  tbemselres  for  religions  work.  There  are  now 
8  Btndenta  in  the  school.  Vie  hope  to  Iteep  up 
a  supply  of  worlcera  from  this  school  and  the  board- 
ing schools. 

Orer  1,400  Bibles,  TeotametitB,  and  portions  of  the 
Scrlptorea  hare  been  soid.  Famine  and  conseqneol 
high  prices  have 


In  aplu  of  [amine  the  collection  for  the  HlsaiODarr 
Society  vaa  abont  tlie  same  as  last  year. 

Two  yoQQg  men,  one  an  American  and  one  an 
Indian,  were  received  Into  fall  membenhip,  and  two 
noble  India  brethren,  who  have  made  their  way 
through  the  tout  years'  course  of  stndy  with  credit 
to  themselves,  were  ordained  elders.  There  were  do 
ordinations  of  deacons,  and  not  a  single  man  was 
received  into  the  Conference  on  trial.  While  it  la 
tme  that  no  candidates  were  brought  forward,  with- 
out donbt  the  financial  situation  dictated  largely 
the  oonduot  of  the  preaidlng  elders  In  the  matter. 


AKNrAL  Meeting  is  DECEiinER,  1900. 
The  twenty-Stth  session  of  the  South  India  C'on- 

tureuce  was  held  in  Bangalore  Decembei'  13-17, 1900, 
Bishop  tVama  presiding. 

Rov.  C.  B.  Ward  reports  as  follows:  Though 
famine  coodltlons  disrupted  to  no  small  extent  the 
reKUlar  work,  yet  It  was  found  Ihat  there  had  Ih-vii 
an  addition  of  more  than  three  hundred  converts 
during  the  year.  Revision  of  church  lists  in  the  Eng- 
lish work  In  Madras  reduced  Ihe  net  gain  to  about 
two  hundred.  In  almoBt  every  Item  of  the  statlHti- 
cal  sheets  there  was  shown  some  small  gain.  The 
gain  under  the  head  of  self-support  was  rory  marked. 


Humanly  speaking  the  situation  Is  overwhelm- 
ing, were  not  Uod  In  it.  Not  less  than  one  dosen 
missionaries  are  needed  to  fill  the  open  Aoon  Uod 
has  placed  us  upon  the  threshold  of.  In  the  districts 
of  D.  O.  Kmsborger  and  Georfw  K.  Cillder  3,000  peo- 
ple are  knocking  at  our  doors  asking  Cor  Instmctlon 
and  bapilsni.  Could  there  bu  given  the  missionary 
leaders  to  offlitr  uud  train  the  suhpastors  these  peo- 
ple could  be  taken  in  during  the  year  before  us. 

The  BlatlsliCB  rcporied  <lKt  members,  1,229  proba- 
tioners, uiid  4,.^1U  Sunday  school  scholars. 

The  following  were  the  oppointments  : 

GonxvEKv  pi,-THi-'T.— O.  K.  (Slider.  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Ralpur,  C.  I'.)  Drug,  to  be  supplied.  Jagdaipur: 
Industrial  H'ork.  supplied  by  W.  Plumley;  Boj-s' 
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Orphanacc,  to  be  euppltcil;  ErangellBtlc  Work,  Gntlu 
Chendaya.  Ralpnr,  Ci.  K.  Gililvr,  and  one  lo  1: 
BuppllcU.  Sironclia,  B,  Luke.  Yollnndu :  Supcrli 
tundcDt  Industrial  MIbsIod,  C.  B.  Ward ;  Telugu 
Church  and  Eranicellgtlc  Work,  M.  KarH^-a.  R.  H. 
Madden,  an  leave  to  America. 

HilDiKABJD   DlSTHlCT.-W.    L.    Klog.   P.  E.       (P. 

O.,  Haidarabod,  Deccsti.)  Bldar,A.  E.  Cook,  llal- 
■lorabad  :  Englixh  Cbnrch,  R.  C.  (iroBo;  IHndUBtnni 
MlBsloii,  W.  L.  KinK  and  M.  L.  llarria  ;  City  School 
(layman).  8.  Paul,   hcail   master.     Secunder&bad, 

I^iigliah  Church, ilnhn  ;  Vvrnacular  MIwIod,  to 

"be  suppllcil.  VikarabBd,  W.  H.  L.  Batstone.  J.  11. 
Oardvn,  on  leave  to  Amerlcft. 

MADKia  District.— J.  B.  Buttrick,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
'BowrinBpct.)  Bangalore;  English  Circuit,  C.  W, 
RoHs  De  Souza,  KbfI  Aiicleriwn ;  Vernaculur  Circuit, 
to  bo  suppllsd.  Boirriugpet,  J.  B.  Butlrlck,  John 
A'arapa.  Ilosur,  M.  Lvwis.  Kodambakam,  RobrrI 
Gopalah.  Kolar,  W.  II.  IloUlsur,  0.  acrBlioni.  Kup- 
|NUn,  8.  M.  Job.  ModrsH,  Vopery,  Engllih  Church, 
r.  E.  JJ.  Shaiv;  Narsiiigapuram,  lo  be  supplied; 
Royapuram,  Mutthevr  TIndule ;  Veper)',  Tamil  work, 
M'.  Raju.  MulbaKat,  to  bu  BuppDrd.  Srinlvasapur, 
S.  Noah.  Agentot  Publishing  House.  A.  W.Rudtolll, 
on  leave  to  America ;  M.  Tlndale,  Acting  Agent. 

RAicniH  DirtTHicT.— D.  O,  Ernabergor,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  Raichur,  Decern.)  Bcllary,  to  bo  Buppllcd, 
Culburga,  n.  G.  OEanne,  S.  Malgac.  Kopbal,  Ellla 
Roberta.  Raichur,  D.  O.  BrusbcTger.  Shorapur, 
Kanappa  DcBBi.  A'oudalil  and  Llngaugar,  supplied 
by  T.  Amritlaya. 


Bombay  Omiferaiioe. 

THE  Bombay  Contcrenco  compriBCE  the  Bombay 
Prcgldency.theCentral  Provinces.  eKccpt  Clibal- 
tngarh  and Cbanda  sections,  Bcrar,  that  portion  of  tbo 
Nizam's  Dominions  norlboC  the  Godavcry  River,  and 
all  of  Central  inilla  south  of  tho  twenty-ltrth  parallel 
tit  latliuriu.  MisHion  work  was  cnuiTuenccd  In  18T2, 
and  tbu  Conference  organised  December  32,  1SQ2. 

MTBItID>lt.K1BS. 

Rev.  D.  G.  Abbott  and  wife,  Rev.  A.  E.  Ayres 
and  wife.  Rev.  W.  W.  Bruero  and  wife,  Rev,  U.  \V. 
ButlerHeld  and  wite.  Rev.  n.  R.  Calklus  and  wife. 
Rev,  W.  E.  L.  Clarke  and  wife.  Rev.  J.  O.  Denning 
and  wife,  Rev.  F.  R.  Fett  and  wife.  Rev.  D.  O.  Fox 
and  vite.  Rev.  E.  F,  Frcasa  and  wife,  Rev.  William 
II.  Grenon  and  wife,  Kuv.  T.  B.  Johnnun,  M.D., 
Rev.  Lewis  E.  Liniell  and  wife,  Rev.  W.  A. 
Sloore  and  wife,  Rev.  Dennis  OslHime  arid  wife, 
Rev.  (leorge  W.  Park  and  wife.  Rev,  WlllUm  II. 
Stephens  and  wife,  Rct.  William  D.  WalliT  and  wife. 
Rev.  R.  C.  rtard  and  wife,  Rev.  F.  Wood  and  wife. 
0"/Nr(nH-/A— Rev.  Thomas  P.  FUher  and  wife,  Rev. 
Georgu  I.  Stone  and  wife,  iira.  T.  B.  Johuson. 

Anm-'ai.  Mfetino  IX  Dkckmbeb,  1R99. 

Tbu  eighth  NCBSloTi  iif  llic!  Bombay  Conferoneo  was 
hi'ld  In  Bombay,  December  15-lU,  1H09,  Bishop  Tho- 
biirn  piveldltig. 


Lewis  E.  Llnicll  was  received  by  transfer.  ZecliB- 
rlah  Cornelius,  Tusaf  DhaujI,  and  Laksbman  Daoft 
were  received  on  trial.  William  Fcislkom  and  W. 
W.  Bniei«  were  reported  as  supernumerarj',  and 
G.  I.  Stone  as  superannuated. 

The  itatlstica  reported  1,309  members,  an  increaso 
of  160;  G.OSS  probationers,  an  Increaiw  ot  4fa;iSi& 
Sunday  schools,  a  decrease  of  15  j  9,GW  Snndaj 
B<:hool  scholars,  a  decrease  of  451. 

The  following  presiding  elders  were  apitolnted  : 
Bombay  District,  Dennis  Osborne  ;  Central  Prov- 
inces DlBtrlcI,  T.  3.  Johnson;  Gujarat  District. 
E.  F.  Frease. 

Mr.  Frease  has  been  sick  for  several  months.  The 
other  presiding  elders  forwarded  the  following  re- 
(wrls  Decembor  1,  IBOO: 

BoHBiT  District,  Dennis  Osborne,  P.  E. 
Wb  have  8  English  charches  on  the  diatrici,  3  ia 
Bombay,  and  t  each  in  Poona,  Karachi,  Igutpurl,  l.a- 
naull,  and  Qaetin,  all  having  their  own  building  and 
tM  their  own  parsonage  eicepl  one.  At  Ave  points 
the  Enttllsh  church  buildings  ai«  used  for  vernacu- 
lar serviees,  and  everywhere  there  Is  ibe  closest 
sympathy  between  the  English  and  the  native  work, 
— sympathy  shown  In  liberal  giving  and  In  cheerful 
surrender  of  a  largo  part  of  the  time  and  strength  of 
tbe  pastor  lo  vernacular  miBsionary  work.  The 
services  In  tiie  Bowen  Church  have  been  well  at- 
tended ;  Grant  Road  Church  has  sbown  growth,  aad 
tho  elmrch  at  Mazagon  Is  gaining  In  attendance  and 
inlercM.  In  Poona  tho  Sumlay  attendance  has  been 
iDNplrlng.  The  chnrch  in  Karachi  has  built  a  sol- 
diers' reading  and  prayer  room,  wbicb  la  mucli  ap- 
preciated, and  a  new  organ  adds  lo  the  Interest  of 
tho  Bccvices.  Tho  servicoa  of  the  churches  In  Igat- 
pnrl,  LanauU,  and  Quetta  have  been  faithfully  nuiln- 

The  seaman's  work  at  tho  ports  of  Bombay  and 
Karachi  has  been  uf  great  value  to  many  weary 
and  wandering  seamen.     The  Taylor  High  Scboola 

Poona  have  cnj<iycd  a  year  of  anbstaotial  ad- 

iccment,  anil  the  boys'  school  has  grown  almoat 
afiy  per  cent  In  attendanct  over  last  year.  The 
Anglo-Indian  Girls'  Homo  and  Orphanage  at  Poona 
bas  been  ably  superintended  and  has  In  attendance 
53  glrbt  and  32  iHjys.  Tbe  boys'  ChrlBtlaa  school  In 
Poona  Ims  mode  most  decided  progress. 

In  Bombay  we  have  an  Indian  community  of  about 
six  hiindrcil,  ciilefly  divided  among  Ibe  Maralhi  and 
Gujaratl  .Mlasions,  and  there  are  similar  communl- 
Iles  In  Poona,  Karachi,  and  Igatpiirl.  It  la  the  aim 
ir  missionaries  to  build  up  thsM  small  yet 
growing  churches  In  tbe  faith  and  fear  of  Ood.  In 
Karaebl  a  gracious  awakening  occurred  last  y«ar 
among  the  Punjabi  low  caste  people,  and  tbe  Chris- 
tian eomniunlty  now  Qumtfeis  300.  Tbe  awakening 
spread  from  these  to  tbo  Gujaratis,  and  ont  of  this 
class  also  many  have  been  baptized,  and  others  are 
seeking.  In  Ibo  vtllagea  bordering  on  the  Dhond 
Railway  there  has  been  an  encouraging  spirit  of  In- 

lat  and  inquiry,  and  many  have  been  Iwptlied, 
Iniin!  numbers  are  reported  ready  for  Chrisllan 

:hing.     Also  tbe  (iujaratls  on  MaUbM  Kill  in 
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Bombar  and  In  adjacaot  aabmbH  are  sa^rXy  seek- 
ing after  tbe  truCb. 
Centrai.  Pbovincea  District,  T.  8.  JohnBon,  P.  E. 

In  the  district  are  11  circuits  with  their  aubclr- 
cDltB.  In  tbe  whole  district  we  have  been  afflicted 
Trtth  famine  Id  Tarying  degpeea.  Scarcity  at  water 
added  to  tbe  distress.  Our  missiooaries  and  thdr 
belpers  have  been  actively  engaged  In  relleC  work, 
and  this  afforded  exceptional  opportunity  for 
preaching  tbe  Gospel.  One  of  the  results  of  the 
tamloe  is  the  locieaeed  uumbet  ot  orphan  children 
left  upon  our  hands,  and  for  whose  support  and 
training  provlidon  must  be  made. 

In  Jabalpar  the  EDgllsh  work  has  had  a  good  year 
Is  erery  respect;  the  Hindustani  work  has  had  a 
fair  year ;  the  zenana  work  has  been  prosecuted  vig- 
orously i  the  girls'  Rchool  has  Increased  to  318,  of 


baptised.  In  October  23  mote  received  baptism. 
This  success  has  stirred  up  the  jealousy  of  Hindus, 
who  have  severely  persecated  the  native  pastor. 

In  Narsinghpur  we  have  a  good  church  in  which 
Sunday  services,  Sunday  school,  Epworih  League, 
and  class  meeting  are  doing  efScieut  work.  The 
tiospel  is  also  preached  In  many  villages,  mohullss, 
and  homes.  Many  say  they  believe  In  Christ,  but 
caste  and  fear  of  persecution  prevent  their  joining 
us.  The  Hardwicke  Christian  Boys'  School  has  had 
a  prosperous  year,  and  probably  eighty  per  cent 
of  tbe  pupils  are  jfrphans  from  the  famines.  All 
are  professing  Christians.  We  have  splendid  build- 
ings. The  boys  are  making  good  progress.  Zenana 
work  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  nearly  all 
tbe  homes  of  the  city  welcome  the  workers. 

Gadarwara  is  a  stronghold  of  UinUnism,  and  the 


«hom  about  fifteen  per  cent  are  children  of  the  Chris- 
tian commnnlty,  while  the  rest  are  orphans  re' 
oelved  dnring  the  recent  famines ;  all  are  being  well 
tnUned. 

Tbe  work  at  Lakhnadon  was  taken  up  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  tu  place  of  Harda.  The  inhabi- 
lants  of  the  surrounding  villages  are  largely  Oonds. 
They  have  been  so  much  oppressed  that  they  liave 
come  to  think  any  powerful  person  Is  an  enemy, 
and  they  offer  sacrifices  to  propitiate  him.  A  God 
of  love  Is  a  new  Idea  to  tiiem,  and  very  pleasing. 
In  October  we  baptized  our  flrst  convert  here. 
There  are  other  Inquirers,  and  the  prospect  la  good. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  work  began  to 
open  out  among  the  fanners  in  Chlndwara  and 
lour  or  five  of  the  surrounding  villaRcs.  In  March 
10  of  them,  mostly  men  and  heads  of  families,  were 


I  Circuit  have  been  occupied  with  famine  relief  all  (he 
I  year.  Regular  mission  work  could  not  be  done. 
Preaching  and  Sunday  school  work  was  carried  ou 
at  government  relief  works  as  much  as  possible. 
None  were  baptized  from  among  the  tariiine  people, 
although  many  askeil  it.  There  arc  now  hundreds 
of  candidates  who  deRiro  to  become  Cliristlans. 

At  Burbanpur  then^  U  a  Christian  colony  and  also 
an  orphanage  uf  nearly  one  hundred  boys.  The  Eng- 
lish cburi'h  in  Sagpur  is  In  a  licalthy  condition. 
The  English  work  at  Kampti  is  mainly  among  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  and  tho  vcmacuhlr  work  here  and  In 
tlie  VlllBKCB  has  lieen  well  ioiikeil  after.  Thi>  orphan- 
ages  and  day  schools  are  doing  good  work.  Evan- 
gelistic work  In  Basim  and  lu  the  vllhiges  near,  tarn- 
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ine  relief  and  orphanages  have  occupied  the  time  of 
the  workers.  Cholera  took  off  nearly  forty  of  the 
famine  girls. 

Annual  Mebtino  in  December,  1000. 

The  ninth  session  of  the  Bombay  Conference 
was  held  in  Baroda,  commencing  December  18-17, 
1900.  Bishop  Parker  being  absent  on  account  of 
sickness,  Dr.  T.  S.  Johnson  was  elected  president. 
The  reports  showed  a  marked  gain  in  several  direc- 
tions. 

Rev.  H.  R.  Calkins  wrote :  Membership  and  bap- 
tisms will  show  a  decrease  in  the  statistics.  Famine 
and  plague  will  account  for  both.  Thousands  of 
inquirers  thronged  our  workers,  but  the  policy  of 
baptizing  none  during  famine  times  seems  neces- 
sary and  wise.  Even  hundreds  who  had  been  under 
instruction  for  several  years,  and  who,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  would  have  received  baptism, 
were  held  over  until  the  *'  faming  inquirers  "  were 
disposed  of.  Wc  have  a  legacy  of  many  hundreds  of 
famine  children  who  in  a  few  years  will  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  very  large  work  throughout  Gujarat. 

The  statistics  reported  1,440  members,  4,677  pro- 
bationers ;  10,750  Sunday  school  scholars. 

The  following  were  the  appointments : 

Bombay  District.— Dennis  Osborne,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Poona. )  Bombay :  Bowen  Church,  L.  E.  Linzell ; 
Grant  Road  and  Mazagon,  H.  R.  Calkins;  Guja- 
ratl  Mission,  F.  Wood;  Marathi  Mission,  W.  H. 
Stephens,  Sakharam  Bhoslo ;  Publishing  House,  sup- 
plied by  V.  T.  Gutterldgo;  Seamen's  Mission,  F. 
Wood.  Igatpurl,  H.  W.  Butterfleld.  Marathi  Cir- 
cuit, Gyanoba  Khundaji.  Kalyan  Circuit,  supplied 
by  Shahaji  Chlmajl.  Karachi,  W.  D.  Waller ;  Sea- 
men's Mission,  supplied  by  W.  H.  Dowling.  La- 
nowll,  to  be  supplied.  Pachora,  supplied  by  Charan 
Das.  Panwell,  G.  B.  Kale.  Poona :  English  Church, 
Dennis  Osborne;  City  Marathi  Church  and  Boys' 
Ori>hanage,  D.  O.  Fox ;  Hindustani  Mission,  sup- 
plied by  T.  E.  F.  Morton ;  Marathi  Church  and  Cir- 
cuit, W.  W.  Bruere ;  Taylor  High  School  for  Boys, 
supplied  by  Charles  W.  Alnley.  Quctta,  to  be  sup- 
plied. 

Centual  Provinces  District.— T.  S.  Johnson, 
P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Jabalpur.)  Baslui,  W.  A.  Moore.  Bur- 
hanpur,  S.  Benjamin.  Chlndwara,  Paul  Singh.  Ga- 
darwjara,  to  be  supplied.  Gondla,  Zechariah  Cor^ 
nelius.  Jabalpur,  T.  S.  Johnson ;  English  Church, 
W.  H.  Grenon.  Kamptl,  W.  L.  Clarke.  Khandwa, 
D.  G.  Abbott.  Lakna<lon,  to  be  supplied.  Nagpur, 
to  be  supplied  by  T.  H.  Cowsc^ll.  Narslnghpur,  F. 
R.  Felt ;  Hardwlcke  Boys'  School,  F.  R.  F^t.  Super- 
numerary, J.  O.  Donning. 

Gi'jarat  Dihtkict.— E.  F.  Froa80,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Camp  Banxla.)  D.  O.  Fox,  acting  presiding  elder. 
Ahinedabad,  to  be  supplied.  Barodu  Cin^ult,  W.  E. 
Robbing,  one  to  be  supplied ;  Boys'  Boarding  and 
Evangcli.stiv  Schools,  W.  E.  Bobbins,  Yusaf  Dhanji. 
Godhra,  Robert  C.  Wnrtl.  Kapudvaiij,  to  ]>e  sup- 
plied. Nadiad,  G.  W.  Park  ;  Boy.s'  OrplMinagc,  (J. 
W.  Park.  ()(l,  to  be  supplied.  Uniroth,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Vaso,  Lakshnian  Dana.  Wasud,  to  be  sup- ! 
piled.    Supernumerary.  Thomas  Fisher.  ■ 


Bengal-BmiDa  Oonfisreiio6b 

THE  Bengal-Burma  Conference  compriaeB  the 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Bonna  in  India. 
Mission  work  was  commenced  in  1873,  and  the  Con- 
ference was  organized  February  ^  1808.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  May,  1000,  provided  for  the  divis- 
ion of  the  Conference  by  setting  off  the  Burma  Dis- 
trict. 

Missionaries. 

Rev.  William  P.  Byers  and  wife,  Rev.  Benjamin  J. 

Chew  and  wife,  Rev.  Joseph  Culshaw  and  wife.  Rev. 

George  S.  Henderson  and  wife.  Rev.  Charles  B.  HiU 

and  wife,  Rev.  H.  Jackson  and  wife.  Rev.  D.  H.  Leo 

and  wife.  Rev.  A.  T.  Leonard  and  wife,  Rev.  F.  £. 

Lieden  and  wife.  Rev.  James  P.  Meik  and  wife,  Ber. 

J.  E.  Robinson  and  wife,  Rev.  George  B.  Stokes  and 

wife,  Rev.  Homer  Wroten.   0»/wW<>m^A— Rev.  Julius 

Smith  and  vrlfe. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  thirteenth  session  of  the  Bengal-Burma  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Calcutta  January  25-^,  1900, 
Bishop  Thoburn  presiding. 

Homer  Wroten  was  received  by  transfer.  Sltol  C. 
Biswas  and  Chunder  K.  Das  were  admitted  into  full 
membership.  E.  S.  Ekdahl  was  reported  as  super- 
numerary. 

The  statistics  reported  1,374  members,  an  increase 
of  05  ;  1,622  probationers,  an  increase  of  383 ;  60  Son- 
day  schools,  an  increase  of  0 ;  2,721  Sunday  school 
scholars,  an  increase  of  235. 

The  appointments  of  the  preachers  were  as  follows : 

AsANsoL  District.— J.  E.  Robinson,  P.  E.  (P.  C, 
Calcutta.)  Asansol,  W.  P.  Byers.  Bolpur  and  Ram- 
pur  Haut,  F.  E.  Lieden,  S.  M.  Mondol.  Paknr,  J.  P. 
Melk,  S.  C.  Biswas.  Editor  of  Indian  WUnesZy  J.  E. 
Robinson. 

Burma  District.— Julius  Smith,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Toungoo.)  Kyauktau,  to  be  supplied.  Pegn  and 
Slttang,  A.  T.  Leonard.    Rangoon,  English  Church, 

C.  B.  Hill.    Than  Daung,  Julius  Smith. 

Calcutta  District.— F.  W.  Warno,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Calcutta.)  Calcutta  :  Beg  Bagan,  D.  H.  Leo;  Ben- 
gall,  Joseph  Culshaw ;  City  Mission  and  Ballaghata, 

D.  H.  Lee,  C.  K.  Das ;  Djamond  Harbor,  B.  M.  Mo- 
zumdar,  L.  C.  Sarkar;  English,  F.  W.  Wame, 
Homer  Wroten ;  Hindustani,  Charles  Dowring ; 
Seamen* s  Mission  and  Kidderpur,  G.  S.  Henderson  ; 
South  Villages,  B.  J.  Chew.  Principal  of  American 
Metho<list  Institution,  B.  J.  Chew.  Agent  Methodist 
Publishing  House,  J.  Culshaw. 

Tikui:t  District.— Henry  Jackson,  P.  E.  (P.  C, 
Mazafari)ur.)  Bcttiah,  John  Robert.  Chapra,  Nkin 
Sukh.  Darbhanga,  Samastlpur,  and  Sitamari,  to 
bo  supplied.    Mazafarpur,  Henry  Jackson. 

(No  reports  of  the  districts  or  statistics  of  the 
Confcreiico  have  been  received  at  the  Mission  Rooms 
In  New  Y<)rk  later  than  those  made  to  the  Confer- 
ence in  January,  1900,  which  wore  for  year  1809.) 

Anntal  Meeting  in  January,  1901. 

The  fourteenth  session  of  the  Bengal  Conference 
was  held  in  Pukur,  India,  January  3-5, 1901,  Blshc^ 
Warne  presidinij. 


Malaysia  Mission  Conference, 


The  Conference  nnanimansl]'  approved  the  Betilog 
off  o(  tbe  Borma  District  as  an  IndeiMTideDt  Htsslon. 
The  followtng  mlasltmarfei  are  connected  with  the 
Bnnna  Mlulon :  Ber.  C.  B.  HUI  and  wife,  Rev.  A.  T. 
Leonard  and  wife,  Rev.  Jnllaa  gmith  and  wUe. 

The  lollowlng  were  the  appointments. 

AuNML  District.— W,  P.  Bfers,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Auuaaol.)  Asanaol,  W.  P.  Byera.  EngllBh  Cburcb, 
to  be  rappUod  by  John  BJork  ;  Bengali  Cbufcb,  K. 
C.  MalUck . 

Calcutta DiBTBiCT.— J.  E.  Roblnsoa,  P.  E.  (P.  O.. 
Calcutta.)  Botpnr  and  RampurHaat,  F.  E.  Lleden, 
R  M.  MondoL  Calcutta :  English  Chnrch,  George  E. 
Stokes  ;  HladOBtani  Mission,  C.  Dowring ;  Bofs' 
school,  supplied  by  J.  Oordon  Kennedy  ;  Seaman's 
Mission,  O.  S.  Henderson.    Pakar  Circuit,   3.    P. 


alarpnr,  Henry  Jackson.    Samastlpur,   Xaln  Sokh. 
Sitamari,  supplied  by  E.  Joba. 

Weeipectto  receive  and  pnbUsh  the  appointments 
of  the  Burma  Mission  Conference  next  moutb. 


Halt^na  MiBnon  Ooufonnoa. 

THE  Malaysia  MlssloD  Conference  Inclades  the 
Malay  Peblnsala,  Singapore,  the  Philippines,  and 
the  adjacent  Islands  Inhabited  by  the  Malay  race. 
Tbe  principal  headquarters  are  the  cities  of  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  and  Manila. 

MlSSlOHARIEB. 

Prof.  C.  a.  Bnchanan,  Rev.  WiUlam  T.  Cherry  and 
wife,  Professor  W.  E.  Curtis  and  wife,  Rev.  John 
R.  Denyes  and  wife,  Eev.  William  E.  Eorley  aod 


Mclk.  Paknr,  S.  C.  Biswas.  Nalbatl,  supplied  by  S. 
C.  Mltter.  auti,  supplied  by  A.  C.  Mondul.  Cal- 
cutta Publlsblng  House,  Joseph  Culsbaw,  Agent. 
Imlian  Witnat,  J.  E.  Robinson,  editor. 

CiicCTTA  Bbnoau  Dibthict.— B.  J.  Clicw,  P.  E. 
(P.  0.,  Calcutta.)  Baltagbata,  and  Bible  TriUulnR 
School,  Homer  Wroten,  prioelpal;  Beg  Bagan  and 
Sonth  Village  CIrcnK,  Joseph  Culshaw.  Calcutta ; 
American  Methodist  Inutltutlon,  B.  J.  Chew,  prin- 
cipal ;  City  Missions,  D.  II.  Lee.  Dliaramtala  and 
Kidderpur  Circuit,  B.  J.  Chew  (Dhoramtala);  C.  C. 
Dass,  (Klddt-rpur).  Diamond  Harbor  Circuit,  B.  M. 
MoEumdar,  L.  C.  Sarkar. 

TiRBOOT  DIBIBICT.— H.  Jttckson,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Mazafarpur.)  Bettlah,  supplied  by  J.  Peter.  Chu- 
pra,  Buppllad  by  8.  Budden.  Dbnrbbnnxu,  John 
Robert.    Dlnapore,  supplied  by  Kail  Chamu.    Muz- 


wlte.  Rev.  J.  M.  Hoover,  Rev.  II,  L.  E.  Luering 
and  wife,  Rev.  Ernest  8.  l.yous  and  wife.  Rev. 
George  F.  Pjkett  and  wife,  Kev.  W.  P.  Rntlcdge  and 
wife.  Rev.  William  G.  ShellabcBr,  Rev.  H.  C.  Stuniz, 
Rev.B.  F.  WeBt,M.D.,Kev.  B.  F.  Van  Dyke,  Rev.  J. 
F.WIlaon,  Prof.  9.  H.  Wood.  0«/«r(u«£,A-Rfv.W.  T. 
KeUBctt,  M.n„  nnd  wife,  Rtv.  F.  U.  M<irKBn  aiirl 
wife,  Rev.  A.  J.  Anicry,  Mrs.  Willlatn  <;.  ShellaU'nr. 

7;.  (A*  mhpiihait;  Rur.  W.  O.  Frit!!,  Prof.  T.  II. 
Martin,  Rev.  J.  L.  Hcl^auichlin  and  wife. 

The  nilAslonarlrx  In  tbu  llillipplni's  reinforced  tbe 
Mission  during  tlie  yi.'ur  lliOO.  Rev.  J.  F.  Wilson 
sailed  DcwmlMjr  a»,  IHOO,  tor  Penang;  Rev,  II,  C. 
Stuniz  Bailcil  In  March,  1001,  for  Manila. 
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William  T.  Cherry  was  received  from  the  Troy 
Conference,  Ernest  S.  Lyons  from  Rock  River  Con- 
ference. Samnel  Abraham  was  received  on  creden- 
tials from  the  Congregational  Church.  James  M. 
Hoover,  Benjamin  F.  Van  Dyke,  Samuel  Abraham, 
Ong  Oa  Lai,  and  William  £.  Curtis  were  received 
on  trial.  John  E.  Banks  was  continued  on  trial. 
Christopher  Egland  and  Silas  Saluh  were  discontin- 
ued. Lan  Seng  Chong,  John  R.  Denyes,  and  William 
T.  Cherry  were   admitted   into   full   membership. 

A.  J.  Amery  was  reported  as  supernumerary. 

The  statistics  reported  472  members,  an  increase 
of  19 ;  253  probationers,  an  increase  of  18 ;  49  Sun- 
day schools,  an  increase  of  11 ;  1,399  Sunday  school 
scholars,  an  increase  of  112. 

The  following  were  the  appointments  : 

Penano  District.— B.  F.  West,  presiding  elder. 
Batu  Gajah,  Bukit  Mertajem,  Klang,  Kuala  Rubu, 
Kulim,  Nebong  Tbal,  Teluk  Anson,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Ipoh,  H.  L.  E.  Luering.  Ipoh  Anglo-Chinese 
school,  Chinese  Mission,  and  Tamil  Mission,  to  be 
supplied.  Kuala  Lumpor,  W.  T.  Kensett.  Kuala 
Lumpor  Chinese  Mission,  to  be  supplied.  Tamil 
Mission,  Samuel  Abraham.  Penang:  English  Church, 

B.  F.  West ;  Chinese,  Ong  Oa  Lai ;  Tamil,  G.  F.  Py- 
kett ;  Anglo-Chinese  School,  G.  F.  Pykett,  principal ; 
J.  M.  Hoover,  professor.  Theological  School,  B.  F. 
West.  Thalpeng  Chinese  work,  W.  E.  Curtis.  Ab- 
sent on  furlough — W.  E.  Horley. 

PniLippiNE  District. — Presiding  elder  to  be  sup- 
plied. Manila:  English,  Spanish,  and  educational 
work,  to  be  supplied. 

Singapore  District.— W.  G.  Shellabear,  presid- 
ing elder.  Malacca,  Lan  Seng  Chong.  Singapore : 
English,  F.  H.  Morgan ;  Chinese,  Ling  Ching  Ml ; 
Malay,  J.  R.  Denyes ;  Tamil,  F.  H.  Morgan ;  Anglo- 
Chinese  school,  E.  S.  Lj'ons,  principal ;  J.  R.  Den- 
yes, B.  F.  Van  Dyke,  professors.  Agent  of  Pub- 
lishing House,  W.  T.  Cherry.  Abiient  on  furlough — J. 
E.  Banks. 

Reports. 

The  statistics  reported  In  December,  190():  525 
members,  250  probationers,  and  1,174  Sunday  school 
scholars. 

The  presiding  elders  reported  in  December,  1900, 
as  follows : 

Penano  District,  B.  F.  West,  P.  E. 

Buklt  Mertajem  has  been  supplied  by  one  of  the 
theological  students  from  Peuang.  The  people  here 
are  very  migratory,  and  several  times  we  have  lost 
every  meinbtjr  by  removal.  We  are  now  getting  hold 
of  the  more  permanent  residents,  and  the  services 
are  held  In  the  house  of  a  large  land  owner,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  renting  a  house.  There  have 
been  three  baptisms.  Ipoh  has  four  outfltations  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  time  of  the  missionary  is 
fully  occupied.  Tlie  school  has  done  well.  The 
people  have  given  $2,500  toward  the  erection  of  a 
boarding  school,  and  the  government  has  supple- 
mented this  by  giving  $2,500.  A  new  station,  Kam- 
par,  has  been  opened  during  the  year,  and  Chinese 
work  has  b<*eri  begun  in  Telok  Anson.    Tlie  Chinese 


and  Tamil  work  has  suffered  from  removals. 
There  are  11  members  at  Klang,  which  is  an  out- 
station  of  Kuala  Lumpor. 

Kulim  is  a  station  in  Siamese  territory.  There 
have  been  11  baptisms  during  the  year.  We  have  a 
farm  here  of  SO  acres  and  hope,  in  time,  to  derive  a 
sufficient  Income  from  it  to  support  the  work. 

Kuala  Lumpor  is  a  growing  city.  We  have  here  a 
parsonage,  a  church  building,  and  a  girls'  school 
building.  It  has  been  without  a  resident  missionary 
most  of  the  year  and  has  suffered  much  in  conse- 
quence. The  Tamil  church  and  school  have  done 
well.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  open 
Chinese  work  at  Nibong  Tbal  and  to  add  Tamil  work 
and  an  Anglo-vernacular  school. 

Penang  has  generally  advanced.  Several  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  English  church.  The 
Chinese  work  has  been  of  a  very  satisfactory  charac- 
ter. The  Tamil  work  has  been  disappointing  but  is 
now  improving.  The  Anglo-Chinese  School  and  the 
Anglo-Tamil  School  for  boys  have  done  well,  and 
there  have  been  35  baptisms  among  the  scholars.  A 
boys'  school  has  been  maintained  at  Telok  Anson  in 
charge  of  a  Chinese  Christian  teacher.  At  Thal- 
peng, W.  E.  Curtis  has  taught  in  the  boys'  school, 
done  work  among  the  Chinese,  and  contributed  from 
his  salary  $623'  toward  the  support  of  the  girls' 
school.  We  have  carried  on  work  in  the  English, 
Tamil,  Hakka,  Hokklen,  Malay,  and  Telogn  lan- 
guages.   The  womans'  work  has  prospered. 

Singapore  District,  W.  G.  Shellabear,  P.  E. 

Our  work  In  Singapore  has  developed  so  much 
along  the  lines  of  English  education  that  our  mission- 
aries have  few  opportunities  in  their  daily  work  of 
using  what  little  they  learn  of  the  native  languages. 
The  result  is  that  our  evangelistic  work  among  the 
natives  Is  much  neglected.  We  need  reinforcements 
to  our  teaching  staff  that  our  missionaries  may  enter 
upon  evangelistic  work. 

The  only  work  we  have  been  able  to  establish  out- 
side of  Singapore  is  In  the  settlement  of  Malacca,  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles  northwest  of  Singapore.  It 
has  a  membership  of  26  and  Is  prospering. 

In  Singapore  we  have  four  pastoral  charges'  in  the 
English,  Chinese,  Malay,  and  Tamil  langniages,  re- 
spectively. The  English  church  is  self-supporting. 
There  have  been  a  few  additions  to  the  membership, 
but  these  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  losses 
through  removals.  There  Is  a  wide  field  for  aggres- 
sive work  among  the  English-speaking  residents. 
The  Chinese  church  Is  composed  chiefly  of  immi- 
grants from  Foochow  and  Hlnghua,  but  few  of  them 
settle  permanently  here.  The  largest  class  of  Chinese 
who  are  permanent  residents  are  the  Hokkiens  from 
Amoy,  and  we  hope  to  do  some  aggressive  work 
among  them.  The  attendance  of  young  men  and 
boys  at  the  Malay  Sunday  school  has  considerably 
increased,  and  there  have  been  some  conversions. 
The  Tamil  community  is  a  moving  one,  and  in  conae- 
quenoc  the  work  lacks  stability.  A  school  is  con- 
ducted In  which  Tamil  and  English  are  taught 

The  Anglo-Chinese  school  consists  of  a  day  school 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  over  five  hon- 
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-died  and  ninety  boyBand  a  boarding  Buhool  of  about 
«ixtf-QTe.  The  Engllah  PrcBbyterlaDS  hare  handed 
over  lo  m  tbrlr  large  day  echooi  kaawn  as  the 
Easlem  School,  wbtcb  has  a  daily  atteudaUL'b  of  over 
tKo  handred  boys.  The  Mission  Press  has  taken  on 
a  DBK  lease  o(  Ule.  The  work  ot  tho  Woman's  Six'luty 
Is  wpH  managed.  They  have  a  line  new  Bc^hool 
building. 

Bisnop  Warne'b  Repoht. 
An  unuBnally  large  narnber  of  mlsslonarlea  have 
come  to  and  gone  from  this  Miaslon  ohielly  because 
<it  failure  in  health.  Well-known  miaslonarieH  who 
have  been  here  arc  Dra.  Oldham,  Floyd,  Kelso,  and 
also  tbeir  wiyea.  I  liave  a  list  of  over  thirty  names  of 
missionaries  n'bo  have  been  in  this  Mission  and  gone 

Prominent  Biuong  those  who  remain  Is  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Shellabear,  Presiding  Elder  ot  the  StDgapore 
District.  He  naa  a  captain  in  tbe  Royal  Engineers 
■at  Singopore  when  he  was  converted  In  our  Kngllsb 
-Chnrch  in  Blngapore.  Ho  soon  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  Joined  tbe  Mission.  lie  boa  since 
thoroughly  mastered  the  Malay  language,  written 
and  puMisbed  a  splendid  Malay  grammar,  written 
many  tracts,  and  translated  a  number  of  religious 
books  Into  Malay.  While  on  vacation  in  England 
he  learned  the  printing  trade,  and  on  bis  return  he 
fonnded  our  Preaa  at  Singapore,  Including  type- 
founding,  lithographing,  and  stereotyping  depart- 
tnents.  He  lias  also  studied  tbe  Dutch  language  In 
hopes  ot  being  able  to  work  for  and  print  In  the 
Dutch  language,  used  in  some  of  tbe  Malay  Islands, 
He  has  learned  enough  of  several  other  languages 
to  do  proofreading.  Tbe  Preaa  does  printing  In 
thirteen  different  languages.  He  is  in  good  health 
and  promises  to  give  many  more  years  of  excellent 

Rev.  B.  F.  West,  M.D.,  Presiding  Elder  of  Penang 
Dislrlct,  is  anolber  man  abundant  In  his  knowledge 
of  languages  and  in  labors.  Ho  has  mastered  the 
Malay  language,  and  preaches  in  two  Chinese  ilia' 
lects,  and  can  also  read  and  talk  the  Tamil  language. 
Ue  has  been  in  school  work,  English  work,  and  hax 
been  naed  In  many  ways,  among  others  in  securing 
-excellent  properties  for  our  mission  In  Penang, 
Koala  Lunipor,  Ipoh,  and  even  up  tn  Slam,  where 
tie  has  secured  'J!J  acres  of  land,  and  has  a  nourishing 
-Chinoso  church,  and  is  planning  to  develop  indua- 
trial  work. 

Perhaps  the  work  by  which  ho  will  be  longest  re- 
meml>ered  Is  the  founding  of  a  Theological  School. 
He  wearied  wuitlug  to  get  workers  from  uur  Aoglo- 
Chinese  schools  in  Singapore  and  Penang.  He  du- 
Tised  the  plan  of  getting  earnest,  converted  men, 
-called  of  God  to  preach,  from  among  the  commoQ 
village  people,  and  brought  them  together  for  a  three 
years'  oonrae.  He  gives  each  one  ia.50  (gold)  a 
month  on  which  to  live,  and  lets  them  feed  tticmscl  vcs. 

When  at  Kuala  Lumpor  I  found  the  pastor  was  a 
bright  Chinese  man,  a  convert  from  oar  church 
In  Slam.  Poor  years  ago  be  was  a  poor,  Ignorant, 
withered-up  opium-smoking  cooly  in  Slam.  He  was 
converted,  called  to  preach,  and  wa.i  hrnnght  by  Dr. 
West  to  the  Penang  Theological  School.    He  has 


since  learned  to  read  the  Chinese  Bible,  arithmetic 
up  to  9t[uaro  root,  writing,  geography,  and  has  read 
In  Chinese  three  volumes  of  Cliurch  history,  tbe 
Discipline,  the  Catechism,  the  l^Slmoi>hy  of  On  Ban 
nf  Salvation,  QlanBy's  TheoUigtcal  Cmnpend,  Eviilmcei 
■if  ChristiaiiUy.  a  life  of  Christ,  an  account  of  the  re- 
ligions of  China — Baddhiam,  Confucianism,  Taulam. 
He  has  learned  la  the  tonic-sol-fa  system  to  read 
music  at  sight,  and  to  lead  the  congregation  In  singing 
in  tune  and  lime.  When  I  saw  this  man,  an  inlelll- 
gent  preacher,  and  thought  what  he  was  four  years 
ago  I  felt  the  days  of  miracles  were  not  passed,  and 
ibat  no  one  sbonld  doubt  the  value  of  missions  and 
the  elevating  power  of  tbe  Gospel. 

I  saw  in  the  same  school  a  man  who  four  years 
ago  was  Dr.  West's  cook,  aod  has  since  token  alt  the 
above-named  studies  in  the  Theological  Sciiooi  and  is 


reading  the  gospel  of  John  In  Creek,  and  Dr,  West  ' 
hopes  to  make  him  a  teacher  In  (he  Theological 
School.  Tbe  students  in  this  school  are  kept  down, 
so  that  when  they  grailuate  they  will  not  be  In  their 
Ideas  above  the  ordinary  village  life  of  the  common 
people.  Dr.  West's  eiperionce  Is  an  exceedingly 
Interesting  one,  and  deserves  the  pcajers,  sympathy, 
and  support  ot  the  whole  Chureh. 

Besides  the  two  presiding  elders  named,  there  is 
an  excellent  corps  of  missionaries.  Dr.  Lneriug  is  a 
linguist  ot  groat  note,  and  of  equal  experience  with 
the  two  brethren  who  urs  the  presiding  elders,  and 
is  doing  a  great  work  for  the  people  of  the  Malay 
peninsula.  There  are  a  goodly  number  of  young 
men  who  seem  eminently  suited  to  be  missionaries, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  future  will  have  a  perma- 
nency In  the  personnel  of  the  miSBlonarios  such  as 
this  Conferen(!c  has  not  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

Dr.  B.  V.  West  reports;  "During  some  special 
mi-Plinga  In  Penang  in  January  two  ot  the  Chinese 
teachers  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  school  professed  con- 
version and  were  received  on  probation,  and  an- 
other teacher  was  baptised  and  lecelved  into  full 
membership." 


(180) 
THE  EFVORTH  LEAGUE  AND  MISSIONS. 

(General  Hlsalon&ry  Committee:  8.  Earl  Taylor,  William  I,  HsTen,  Charles  V.  Mctrer.) 

Teb  Cost. 


MMomuy  Oampaign  of  the  I^wutli  League 
1901-1902. 


*T^IIE:  aim  o(  the  mlBsloDair  campaign  la  to  bring 
-'-  retnmed  mltBlonarles  aitd  atndente  from  thr- 
colleges  Into  personal  touch  with  the  yonng  peopli? 
o[  the  McthodlBt  Eplecopal  Chorcb.  The  campaign 
la  not  organized  primarily  to  raise  money,  nor  la  It 
a  scheme  to  side-track  the  League  In  the  Interests  o( 
any  one  of  the  buncToleaces  o(  the  Chnrcb.  It  lu 
■Imply  a  plan  to  give  the  yonng  people  o! 
Chnrcb  a  world-wide  vision,  and  thns  bring 
great  work  of  the  salvation  ol  the  world  to  Its  proper 
place  In  the  thought  of  our  future  leaders. 
Bursa  VISION. 
From  the  first  the  campaign  has  been  under  tbt 
direction  of  the  General  Cabinet  of  tbe  Epworth 
League,  and  working  as  an  Integral  part  of  tbo  first 
department.  The  ofBclal  provision  of  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Epworth  League  Is  shown  by  Article  *, 
Section  1,  of  tbe  Epwortb  League  Constitution, 
revised  by  the  Board  of  Control  at  tbe  Chicago 
meeting  in  Aogust,  1900,  tbe  article  reads :  "  ~ 
also  endeavor  to  Interest  tbe  young  pcopit 
missionary  enterprises  of  the  Church.  To  tbis  end. 
It  shall  appoint  a  Missionary  Committee  for  each 
chapter." 

la  pursuance  of  the  constltational  provision,  Mr. 
Willis  W.  Cooper,  the  First  Vice  President  of  the 
General  Cabiuot  of  tbo  Epworth  League,  has  ap- 
pointed a  general  Missionary  Committee  to  snperin- 
tend  the  missionary  activities  of  tbe  entire  organiza- 
tion. The  campaign  Is  under  the  iinniedlate  super- 
vision of  this  general  Missionary  Committee. 

The  Mlaslonary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chnrcb,  at  Its  regular  meeting  February  30, 
1900,  by  a  unatiimouij  vole  made  provision  for  a 
Held  secretary  to  be  elected  by  the  Missionary  Board, 
such  secretary  to  have  the  direction  of  the  misnlon- 
ary  campaign  and  other  work  among  young  people. 
Mr.  S.  Eorl  Taylor  Is  also  chalrmBn  of  the  general 
Missionary  Commiltce  of  tbo  League,  so  that  botli 
the  Epworih  I..eaguo  and  the  Mlasionarj'  Society  of 
the  Church  are  oQIclally  represented  In  the  mauage- 
ment  of  the  uampolgn. 

PLiS, 

There  will  be  two  classes  of  campaigners : 

I.  Missionaries  at  home  on  a  furlough  who  have 
offered  llielr  services  for  tbe  promotion  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  In  the  Epworth  Leagnc. 

II.  Students  from  various  Methodist  colleges  and 
Ibeologlcal  seminaries,  who  agree  to  devote  a  jior- 
tlon  of  the  summer  vacation  to  visitation  of  Ep- 
worth I..eBgiies  in  the  interest  of  missions.  Only 
those  vtodenls  are  appointed  to  do  campaign  work 
who  have  been  heartily  Indorsed  by  the  presidents  of 
their  respwllve  Institutions,  and  who  have  had  ado- 
qnate  training  fur  this  special  work. 


The  campaigners  agreo  to  serve  wlthoat  compeo- 
BMlon.  They  willingly  give  their  Ume,  treqneatly 
at  great  eacrlflce,  since  many  of  them  are  obliged  to 
earn  money  daring  tbe  vacation  period  with  which 
to  pay  their  way  tbiongb  collie.  Rev.  William  L 
Haven,  D.D.,  ander  whose  direction  the  campaign 
not  Inaugurated,  characierliea  the  work  of  the  cam- 
paigner as  a  "  most  wonderful  ocfalevemeitt  of  self- 
denying  serrice  for  the  Master." 

Each  chapter,  of  conr«e.  Is  expected  to  provide 
entertainment  and  its  proportionate  amount  of  trav- 
eling expenses.  This  expense  includes  railroad  fan 
and  such  other  Items  as  are  clearly  laddental  to 
travel.  The  expense  will  seldom  exceed  two  dol- 
lars (tS)  for  each  place  Tlsitod,  and  frequently  will 
be  much  less  than  that  amount. 

The  Visit. 

The  following  program  for  the  visit  is  given  merely 
In  outline,  and,  of  course,  is  subject  to  tbo  Judgment 
of  tbe  pastor  and  to  local  conditions : 

1.  Consultation  with  paator.  League  otHcers,  and 
Misalonary  Committee  la  tbe  afternoon  of  the  first 

3.  Young  people's  missionary  rally  on  the  flrst 
evening. 

3.  A  brief  conference  wilb  tbe  League  Cabinet 
and  Missionary  Committee  after  the  meeting  on  tbe 
arst  evening. 

4.  A  full  conference  with  the  Missionary  Commit- 
tee on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  At  this 
[conference  methods  of  interesting  the  yonng  pet^le 
9f  tbe  cbarch  In  missions  vrlU  be  considered  In  de- 
tail. 

5.  A  church  rally  on  tbo  evening  of  tbe  second 
lay,  provided  the  paator  deems  It  wise.  At  this 
meeting,  should  the  paator  approve,  a  plan  for  sya- 
lematlc  giving  may  be  launched. 

It  will  be  clearly  understood  that  tbe  campaigner 
KB  not  come  as  an  ofSclal  to  Introduce  Innorotlona. 
Ha  does  not  pose  as  a  great  speaker.  He  comes  as 
young  man  to  speak  to  young  people.  While  in 
'ara  past  the  addressiiB  of  the  campaigners  have 
iieen  most  effective,  perhaps  the  most  Important 
Icaturo  of  IliD  visit  as  regards  [>ermanent  resQlts 
ivlll  not  bo  the  public  address,  but  will  be  the  con- 
ference with  the  T.eague  Cabinet  and  tbe  MlssloiuuT 
Committee  on  plans  and  methods  of  work.  Th« 
palgnur  Is  preeminently  a  student  of  snoceasfuL 
Qicthods  of  work. 

Gbnbkal  Policy. 
Where  tbe  pastor  and  the  cabinet  approve,  It  will 
le  the  puritone  of  tho  campaigner  to  accom{dlBh  ^ 
hliigs  In  every  cbapcer  visited ; 

1.  To  organize  the  Missionary  Committee,  the  ap- 
jMilntnient  of  which  has  been  made  obligatory  by 
the  rccctit  amendment  to  tliu  general  LeagoeCoD- 
-tltution. 

2.  To  plant  a  mlsslonorj-  librorj-. 
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3.  To  arrange  for  a  mission  study  class. 

4.  To  arrange  for  more  effective  monthly  mission- 
ary meetings. 

5.  To  promote  definite,  intelligent  missionary 
prayer. 

6.  To  secure  signatures  to  a  systematic-giving 
pledge  card  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pastor,  this 
would  be  advisable. 

Pbepabation  for  the  Visit. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  to  Leagues 
preparing  for  a  visit  of  a  campaigner : 

1.  Appoint  a  committee  on  arrangements. 

2.  Correspond  with  the  campaigner,  find  out  the 
probable  amount  of  his  traveling  expense,  and  secure 
his  suggestions  for  the  arrangement  of  the  meetings. 

3.  Provide  for  his  entertainment. 

4.  Meet  him  at  the  train  and  give  him  a  hearty 
welcome. 

5.  Be  with  him  as  much  as  possible  and  get  all  the 
information  he  can  g^ve. 

6.  Advertise  meetings  thoroughly : 

(1 )  In  local  papers. 

(2)  In  church  papers. 

(3)  From  the  pulpit. 

(4)  By  personal  work. 

7.  Appoint  a  subcommittee  on  place  of  meeting, 
And  spare  no  pains  in  making  the  room  attractive, 
where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held. 

8.  Make  special  provision  for  the  music,  but  do 
not  prepare  an  elaborate  preliminary  program  so  as 
to  encroach  upon  the  speaker^s  time. 

9.  The  campaigner  gladly  gives  his  time.  Be  sure 
to  have  the  money  for  his  traveling  expenses  placed 
in  his  hands  soon  after  his  arrival. 

10.  Above  all  things,  be  prayerful. 

(1)  Offer  special  prayer  for  the  campaigner's 
visit,  at  the  regular  devotional  meeting. 

(2)  Let  the  committee  on  arrangements  have 
frequent  meetings  for  special  prayer. 

(3)  Enlist  a  number  of  the  most  earnest  Chris- 
tians in  your  church  for  special,  specific, 
secret  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Correspondence. 

All  correspondence  regarding  the  missionary  cam- 
paign in  the  Epworth  League  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  S.  Earl  Taylor,  57  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
lU. 


Ways  to  Promote  Oiving. 

BY  8.  EARL  TAYLOR. 

THE  Young  People's  Societies  should  by  all  means 
bestir  themselves  <to  promote  scriptural  habits 
of  giving.  They  may  well  hold  a  public  meeting 
when  the  idea  of  Christian  stewardship  is  fully 
presented.  This  meeting  should  be  a  meeting  ex- 
traordinary, and  should  be  very  carefully  worked  up. 
Preparations  should  be  begun  weeks  beforehand. 
Members  should  be  asked  to  engage  in  daily  prayer 
that  the  meeting  may  be  especially  honored  of  God. 
A  special  card  may  be  printed  soliciting  prayer  and 


inviting  attendance.  Leaders  should  be  carefully 
selected,  and  should  have  placed  in  their  hands  lit- 
erature bearing  on  the  subject  In  this  meeting 
especially  we  should  follow  Carey's  motto,  **  At- 
tempt great  things  for  God;  expect  great  things 
from  God." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  pledges  may  be  taken, 
stating  clearly  the  amount,  daily  or  weekly,  which 
each  propose  to  give.  Dr.  Gordon  once  said: 
**  Human  nature  cannot  be  trusted  to  carry  out  its 
generous  impulses.  If  I  should  succeed  in  winding 
any  of  you  up  to  a  determination  to  do  generous 
things  you  would  run  down  again  before  next  Sun- 
day unless  your  resolution  was  fastened  by  a  ratchet. 
This  is  what  a  solemn  pledge  to  pay  money  to  God 
amounts  to,  a  ratchet  to  hold  us  up  to  the  pitch  we 
have  reached." 

The  public  meeting  may  be  followed  by  a  personal 
canvass  by  a  carefully  appointed  committee,  that  no 
one  who  was  not  at  the  meeting  may  be  overlooked, 
and  that  those  who  canvass  may  find  out  and  correct 
erroneous  impressions  that  may  have  been  g^iven. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  collections  of  pay- 
ments should  be  made  regularly  and  promptly, 
whether  the  envelope  plan  is  adopted,  or  the  mite 
box,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  A  great  responsibility 
is  upon  the  committee  to  see  that  the  pajrments  are 
regularly  made.  Those  who  are  young,  and  are  in 
the  formative  period  of  life,  will  not  acquire  scrip- 
tural habits  of  giving  without  much  help. 


Some  Missionary  Books. 
America. 

Amid  Greenland  Snows.  By  Jesse  Page.  Revell. 
75  cents. 

Kindashon's  Wife.  An  Alaskan  Story.  By  Mrs.  E. 
S.  Willard.    ReveU.    |1. 

Life  in  Alaska.  By  Mrs.  E.  S.  Willard.  Presbyte- 
rian Board.    75  cents. 

Oowikapun  ;  or,  the  Gospel  among  the  Nelson  River 
Indians.  By  E.  R.  Young.  Methodist  Book 
Concern.    |1. 

South  America.  By  L.  E.  Guinness  and  E.  C.  Mil- 
lard.   Revell.    75  cents. 

Sketches  of  Mexico.  By  J.  W.  Butler.  Methodist 
Book  Concern.    |1. 

Mexico  in  Transition.  By  William  Butler.  Metho- 
dist Book  Concern.    $2. 

Through  Mexico.  By  J.  H.  McCarty.  Methodist 
Book  Concern.    90  cents. 

Mexico  of  To-day.  By  C.  F.  Lummis.  Harpers. 
12.50. 

Mexico  Past  and  Present.  By  H.  M.  Johnson.  Pres- 
byterian Board.    $1.50. 

Porto  Rico.    By  W.  Dinwiddle.    Harpers.    $2.50. 

Africa. 
Among  the  Wild  Ngoiii.    By  W.  A.  Elmslie.  RevelL 

$1.25. 
The  Redemption  of  Africa.    2  vols.    By  F.  P.  Noble. 

Revell.    $4. 
The   Story   of  Uganda.    By  S.    G.   Stock.    RevelL 

$1.25. 
Madagascar.    By  W.  E.  Cousins.    Revell.    $1. 
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Among  the  Matabele.  By  D.  Carnegie.  Revell.  60 
cents. 

Seven  Years  In  Sierra  I^one.  By  A.  T.  Pierson. 
Revell.    $1. 

A  Lone  Woman  in  Africa.  By  Agnes  McAllister. 
Methodist  Book  Concern.    $1. 

Pictorial  Africa  :  Its  Heroes,  Missionaries,  and  Mar- 
tyrs.   Revell.    $2.50. 

The  New  World  of  Central  Africa.  By  Mrs.  II.  G. 
Guinness.    Revell.    $2. 

China. 

Village  Life  in  China.   By  A.  II.  Smith.    Revell.    $3. 
The  Siege  in  Peking.    By  W.  A.  P.  Martin.    Revell. 

$1. 

Chinese  Characteristics.  By  A.  II.  Smith.  Rovell. 
$2. 

A  Cycle  of  Cathay.  By  AV.  A.  P.  Martin.  Revell. 
$2. 

Glances  at  China.    By  G.  Reid.    Revell.    80  cents. 

Among  the  Mongols.   ByJ.  Gilmoar.    Revell.  $1.25. 

Story  of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  By  M.  G.  Guin- 
ness.   Revell.    $1.50. 

A  Young  Folk's  History  of  China.  By  W.  G.  E.  Cun- 
uyngham.    Southern  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

$1. 

The  Chinese  Slave  Girl.  By  J.  A.  Davis.  Presbyte- 
rian Board.    75  cont«. 

China  and  the  Chinese.  By  J.  L.  Nevius.  Presby- 
terian Board.    75  cents. 

Overland  to  China.  By  A.  R.  Colquhoun.  Harpers. 
$8. 

The  Crisis  in  China.  By  G.  B.  Smyth  and  others. 
Harpers.    $1. 

China.  By  Eliza  R.  Scidmore.  Century  Company. 
$2.50. 

The  Religions  of  China.  By  J.  Lcggc.  Scrlbner. 
$1.50. 

A  History  of  China.  By  S.  Wells  Williams.  Scrib- 
ner.    $2. 

The  Middle  Kingdom.  By  S.  Wells  Williams.  Scrlb- 
ner.   2  vols.    $9. 

Things  Chinese.    By  J.  D.  Ball.    Scribner.    $:<. 

Home  Life  in  China.  By  M.  I.  Bryson.  American 
Tract  Society.    $1. 

China.    ByR.  K.  Douglas.    Putnam.    $1.50. 

The  Cross  and  the  Dragon.  By  B.  C.  Henry.  Ran- 
dolph.    $2. 

China's  Only  Hope.  By  Chang  Chih  Tung.  R«^vell. 
75  cents. 

The  Dragon,  Image,  and  Demon.  By  H.  C.  DuBosc. 
Presbyterian  Committee.    $1. 

India. 

Across  India.  By  Lucy  E.  Guinness.    Revell.    $1.50. 
Tales  of    a  Tolugu  Pariah   Trll>c.     By    Emma  R. 

Clough.    Revell.    $1.50. 
Our  Sisters  in  India.    By  Rev.  E.   Storrow.    Revell. 

$1.25. 
The  Cobra's  Den.    By  Jacob  Chamberlain.    Revell. 

$1. 
Among  India's  Students.    By  R.  P.  Wilder.     Rovell. 

SO  cents. 


Laos  Folk  Lore  of  Farther  India.  By  K.  N.  Fleeson. 
Revell.    75  cents. 

The  Conversion  of  India,  19S-18d3.  By  George 
Smith.    Revell.    $1.50. 

Protestant  Missions  in  India.  By  M.  A.  Sherring. 
Revell.    $2.40. 

Indian  Gems  for  the  Master's  Crown.  By  MisB 
Droese.    Revell.    80  cents. 

In  the  Tiger  Jungle.  By  J.  Chamberlain.  Revell. 
$1. 

Once  Hindu,  Now  Christian.  Autobiography  of 
Baba  Padmanji.    Revell.    75  cents. 

Land  of  the  Veda.  By  William  Butler.  Methodist 
Book  Concern.    $2. 

From  Boston  to  Bareilly  and  Back.  By  William  But- 
ler.   Methodist  Book  Concern.    $1.85. 

From  the  Himalayas  to  the  Equator.  By  Bishop 
Foss.    Methodist  Book  Concern.    $1. 

A  Winter  in  India  and  Malaysia.  By  M.  V.  B.  Knox. 
Methodist  Book  Concern.    $1.20. 

India  and  Malaysia.  By  Bishop  Thobum.  Metho- 
dist Book  Concern.    $1.50. 

Missionary  Life  iq  India.  By  T.  J.  Scott.  Metho- 
dist Book  Concern.    90  cents. 

Indika.    By  Bishop  Hurst.    Harpers.    $8.75. 

Everyday  Life  in  South  India.  By  £.  Wh)'mper. 
Revell.    $1. 

Japan. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Far  Japan.  By  Miss  Ballard.  Re- 
vell.   75  cents. 

Rambles  in  Japan.    By  H.  B.  Tristram.  Revell.    $2. 

The  (iist  of  Japan.    By  R.  B.  Peery.    Revell.    $1.25. 

People  and  Missions  of  Japan.  By  Jesse  Page. 
Revell.    75  cents. 

The  Ainu  of  Japan.    By  J.  Batcheler.  Revell.    $1.50. 

Diary  of  a  Japanese  Convert.  By  Kanzo  L'chimura. 
Revell.    $1. 

Joseph  Hardy  Necsima.  By  J.  D.  Davis.  Revell. 
$1. 

The  Religions  of  Japan.  By  W.  E.  (iriffls.  Scrib- 
ner.   $2. 

An  American  Missionary  in  Japan.  By  M.  L.  Gor- 
don.    Hought<m.    $1.25. 

The  Mikado's  Empire.    By  W.  E.  Griffls.    Harpers. 

$4. 
Japanese   Girls   and   Women.    By   A.  M.    Bacon. 

Houghton.    $1.25. 
Life  in  Japan.    By  Ellen    Gardner.     Cumberland 

Presbyterian  Board.    $1.50. 
Japan  in   History.     Folklore  and  Art.    By  W.  E. 

GriflSs.    Houghton.    75  cents. 
The  Story  of  Japan.  By  D.  Murray.  Putnam.    $1.50. 
Real  Japan.    By  H.  Norman.    Scribner.    $1.50. 

Korea. 

Korea  and  her  Neighbors.    By  Isabella  Bird  Bishop. 

Rovell.    $2. 
Everyday  Life  in  Korea.    By  D.  L.  Gifford.  Revell. 

$1.25. 
Korean  Sketches.    By  J.  S.  Gale.    Revell.    $1. 
Korea,  the  Hermit  Nation.    By  W.  E.  Griffls.  Sorlb- 

ncr.    $2.50. 
Life  in  Korea.    By  AV.  R.  Carles.    Macmillan.    $3.6a 
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Lifeof  WilUamJ.  HaU,M.D.    By  R.S.Hall.    Eaton 

&  Mains.    11.50. 
Korean  Tales.    By  H.  X.  Allen.    Pntnam.    11.25. 

Persia. 

Persian  Life  and  Customs.  By  S.  G.  Wilson.    Re  veil. 

tl.25. 
Persia.    By  J.  Bassett.    Scribner.    $1.50. 

Turkey. 

Among  the  Turks.    By  Cyrus  Hamlin.     American 

Tract  Society.    $1.50. 
Rule  of  the  Turk.  By  F.  D.  Greene.  Putnam.  75  cents. 
Missions  in  Eden.  By  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wheeler.  Revell.  $1. 
Romance  of  Missions.  By  M.  A.  West.  Randolph.  $2. 

Island  World. 

Heroes  of  the  South  Seas.  By  M.  B.  Banks.  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society.    $1.25. 

Transformation  of  Hawaii.  By  B.  M.  Brain.  Rev- 
ell.    $1. 

Life  in  Hawaii.    By  Titus  Coan.    Randolph.    $1.50. 

Hawaiian  Archipelago.  By  I.  Bird  Bishop.  Putnam. 
$2.25. 

Islands  of  the  Pacific.  By  J.  M.  Alexander.  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society.    $2. 

Philippine  Islands  and  Their  People.  By  D.  C. 
Worcester.    MacmlUan.    $4. 

Philippines  and  Roundabout.  By  6.  J.  Younghus- 
band.    Macmlllan.    $2.50. 

Philippine  Islands.    By  J.  Foreman.    Scribner.    $5. 

BlOORAPHr. 

Eminent  Missionary  Women.  By  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey. 
Eaton  &  Mains.    85  cents. 

American  Heroes  on  Mission  Fields.  By  H.  C.  Hay- 
den.    American  Tract  Society.    $1.25.  . 

Picket  Line  of  Missions.  By  W.  F.  McDowell.  Eaton 
<&  Mains.    90  cents. 

Heroines  of  the  Mission  Field.  By  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pit- 
man.   Randolph.    $1.50. 

Lady  Missionaries  in  Foreign  Lands.  By  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Pitman.    Revell.    75  cents. 

Modem  Heroes  of  the  Mission  Field.  By  W.  P. 
Walsh.    Whlttaker.    $1.50. 

James  Chalmers.    By  W.  Robson.  Revell.  75  cents. 

Samuel  Crowther.    By  J.  Page.    Revell.    75  cents. 

James  Hannington.  By  E.  C.  Dawson.  Randolph. 
$2. 

David  Livingstone.  By.W.  G.  Blalkle.   Revell.  $1.50. 

Robert  Moflfatt.    By  W.  Walters.    Carter.    $1.25. 

James  Gllmour.    By  R.  Lovett.    Revell.    $1.75. 

Robert  Morrison.  By  W.  J.  Townsend.  RevelL  75 
cents. 

Wm.  Carey.    By  J.  Culross.    Armstrong.   75  cents. 

Mary  Reed.    By  J.  Jackson.    Revell.    75  cents. 

Adoniram  Judson.    By  E.  Judson.    Randolph.    $2. 

Joseph  Hardy  Neesima.   By  J.  D.  Davis.  Revell.  $1. 

Guldo  F.  Verbeck.    By  W.  E.  Griffls.    Revell.  $1.50. 

Fidelia  Fiske.  By  D.  T.  Flske.  Congregational 
Publishing  House.    $1.75. 

James  Calvert.    By  R.  Vernon.    Revell.    75  cents. 

John  G.  Paton.    Autobiography.    Revell.    $1.50. 

Cyrus  Hamlin.  Autobiography.  Congregational 
Publishing  House.    $1.50. 


General. 

Foreign  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  By  S. 
L.  Baldwin.    Methodist  Book  Concern.    $1. 

Nineteen  Centuries  of  Missions.  By  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Scudder.    Revell.    $1. 

Missionary  Expansion  Since  the  Reformation.  By 
J.  A.  Graham.    Revell.    $1.25. 

Modem  Missions  in  the  East.  By  E.  A.  Lawrence. 
Revell.    $1.25. 

Apostolic  and  Modem  Missions.  By  Chalmers  Mar- 
tin.   Revell.    $1. 

Missions  and  Politics  in  Asia.  By  R.  £.  Speer. 
Revell.    $1. 

A  Concise  History  of  Missions.  By  E.  M.  Bliss. 
Revell.    75  cents. 

Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress.  8  vols.  By 
J.  S.  Dennis.    Revell.    $7.50. 

Foreign  Missions  after  a  Century.  By  J.  S.  Dennis. 
Revell.    $1.50. 

Strategic  Points  In  the  World's  Conquest.  By  J.  R. 
Mott.    Revell.    $1. 

The  Missionary  Pastor.  By  J.  E.  Adams.  Revell. 
75  cents. 

The  Holy  Spirit  in  Missions.  By  A.  J.  Gordon. 
Revell.    $1.25. 

Medical  Missions.    By  John  Lowe.    Revell.  $1.50. 

The  Crisis  of  Missions.  By  A.  T.  Plerson.  Revell. 
$1.25. 

Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  By  S.  L.  Gulick. 
ReveU.    $1.50. 

Arabia.    By  S.  M.  Zwemer.    Revell.    $2. 

From  Far  Formosa.  By  G.  L.  Mackay.  Revell.  $1.25. 

Among  the  Tibetans.    By  I.  B.  Bishop.    Revell.    $1. 

Around  the  World.    By  T.  H.  Stacy.    Revell.    $2. 

The  Miracles  of  Missions.  By  A.  T.  Plerson.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls.    8  series,  each  $1. 

A  Hundred  Tears  of  Missions.  By  D.  L.  Leonard. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls.    $1.50. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Missions.  By  E.  M.  Bliss.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls.    2  vols.    $12. 

Moravian  Missions.  By  A.  C.  Thompson.  Scribner.  $2. 

Short  History  of  Christian  Missions.  By  George 
Smith.    Scribner.    $1. 

The  Chrlstless  Nations.  By  Bishop  Thoburn.  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern.    $1 . 

Oriental  Religions  and  Christianity.  By  F.  F.  Ellen- 
wood.    Scribner.    $1.75. 

Missions  and  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  By  J.  M.  Reld  and  J.  T. 
Gracey.     Methodist  Book  Concern.    8  vols.    $4. 

Missionary  Addresses.  By  Bishop  Thobum.  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern.    60  cents. 

My  Missionary  Apprenticeship.  By  Bishop  Thobum. 
Methodist  Book  Concern.    $1.20. 

Christian  Missions  In  the  Nineteentli  Century.    By 

E.  S.  Todd.    Methodist  Book  Concern.   75  cents. 
Addresses  on  Foreign  Missions.    By  R.  S.   Storrs. 

Congregational  Publishing  House.    $1. 
Questions  and  Phases  of  Modern  Missions.    By  F. 

F.  Ellenwood.    Dodd  <fe  Mead.    $1.50. 

Great  Value  and  Success  of  Foreign  Missions.    By 

J.  Llggins.    Baker.    75  cents. 
Missionary  Methods  for  Missionary  Committees.    By 

David  Park.     Revell.    25  cents. 
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MISSIONARY  READINGS  AND  RBC3TATIDN& 

I  Wonder. 


BT  ALICE  MAT   DOUGLAS. 

I  WONDER  what  my  Sayioar'd  say 

Were  he  a  boy  like  me, 
I'm  sure  he'd  not  speak  cruel  words, 

Nor  taunt  men  carelessly. 

I  wonder  what  my  8aviour*d  do, 
Were  he  here  in  my  place — 

He'd  make  the  best  of  everything, 
With  simple  humble  isrrace. 

I  wonder  what  my  Saviour'd  do 

For  children  far  away, 
Who  never  heard  of  their  great  Qod, 

Who  never  learned  to  pray. 

I'm  very  sure  lie'd  do  for  them 

The  ver>'  best  he  could. 
And  if  I  too  do  all  I  can, 

T'will  surely  do  them  good. 


Triomph  of  the  Qospel  in  Hanappa  DesaL 

BISHOP  F.  W.  WARNE  had  the  privilege  of  or- 
daining as  an  elder  Nanappa  Desai  in  the  Rich- 
mond Town  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Bangalore, 
India,  on  Sunday,  December  16,  1900.  As  the  case 
is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the 
transforming  power  of  our  blessed  religion,  a  few 
features  of  Rev.  Nanappa's  successful  career  deserve 
our  attention. 

Nanappa  was  born  in  a  village  called  Rakti,  four 
miles  away  from  Belgaum,  where  the  London  Mis- 
sion has  been  carrying  on  Christian  work  for  over 
half  a  century.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  Linga- 
yat  sect.  In  accordance  with  the  desires  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Nanappa  and  his  elder  brother 
proceeded  to  Belgaum  to  be  educated. 

Having  finished  their  vernacular  studies  in  a  pri- 
vate school,  both  the  brothers  turned  their  steps  to 
the  London  Mission  High  School  for  learning  Eng- 
lish, a  thorough  knowledge  of  which  is  believed  by 
all  Hindus  to  be  indisi>en8ablo  for  enabling  a  young 
man  to  get  on  in  the  world.  Here  for  the  first  time 
Nanappa  came  in  contact  with  Christian  teachers. 
But  orthodox  Hindu  as  he  was,  he  despised  them, 
and  their  Bible  teaching  apparently  had  no  effect 
upon  his  mind.  Ho  used  to  buy  Gospel  portions 
from  the  colporters  and  tear  them  up  in  their  pres- 
ence. 

As  a  schoolboy  Nanappa  needed  an  Anglo-ver- 
nacular dictionary,  and  one  by  Rev.  Baba  Padmanjee 
was  recommended.  As  soon  as  Nanappa  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Rev.  Baba  Padmanjee  was 
a  Hindu  convert  to  Christianity,  he  would  not 
buy  it,  but  preferred  another  made  by  a  Hindu. 
To  the  glory  of  God  be  it  said  that  Christianity  has 
power  to  convert  its  enemies.  Like  the  apostle 
Paul  of  old,  Nanappa  soon  had  to  say,  **  Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  " 

Nanappa^s  elder  brother  used  to  read  and  expound 
a  Hindu  religious  book  called  ShUtlfehimrit.  Having 
listened  to  its  teachings  for  several  days  together, 
young  Nanappa*s  mind  began  to  make  comparisons. 


He  had  learned  from  Shivdedwnrit  that  the  mere  tak* 
ing  of  the  name  Shiva  would  absolve  a  man  from  aU 
sins,  however  heinous  they  may  be ;  and  he  had  alio 
learned  in  the  Mission  school  the  twenty-first  Terse 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 


one  that  saith  unto 

of 
Father 


which  verse  says,  "  Not  every 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
which  is  in  heaven." 

The  truth  at  once  dawned  upon  his  mind.  He 
went  to  his  Guru  and  expressed  his  honest  convic 
tion.  Whereupon  his  Guru  and  all  his  people  began 
to  fear  that  Nanappa  would  one  day  become  a 
Christian.  The  seed  thus  germinated  began  to 
fructify.  Vernacular  Christian  literature  published 
by  Rev.  Baba  Padmanjee  (whom  he  hated  before) 
was  carefully  read.  Thus  his  faith  in  Hinduism  was 
thoroughly  undermined.  Tlie  Christian  teachers  and 
colporters  whom  he  hated  before,  he  now  began  to 
love  and  reverence. 

In  the  pro\idence  of  God  Nanappa  went  to  Poena 
where  he  heard  Mr.  A.  W.  Prautch  preach  at  the  race 
course.  Tlie  sermon  made  such  an  impression 
upon  his  mind  that  he  there  and  then  made  up  hia 
mind  to  become  a  Christian.  His  friends  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  but  he  stood  firm. 

He  was  taken  to  Bombay,  where  he  was  baptized 
by  Rev.  W.  W.  Brucre  in  the  Grant  Road  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  October,  1888.  Soon  after  his 
conversion  Nanappa  was  asked  if  he  would  like  to 
take  up  God*s  work.  He  hesitated,  fearing  lest  his 
people  might  construe  it  as  a  mode  of  earning 
loaves  and  fishes ;  but  the  call  became  clear  and  he 
accepted  the  work,  and  he  was  sent  to  Shorapnr 
where  there  was  only  one  Christian.  He  has  labored 
there  for  ten  years  and  has  gathered  a  Christian 
community  of  130.— .S\  JfoiV^wr,  in  IndianWUnen, 


Easter  Satnrday  in  Ohinai 

TO-DAY  is  Easter  Saturday.  Many  girls  and  boys 
at  home  are  glad,  for  holiday  time  has  come 
and  they  are  hoping  to  enjoy  some  bright  and  happy 
days.  Perliaps  you  ask  :  Do  the  people  in  far-away 
China  know  anything  about  Easter  ?  No,  for  the 
greater  number  of  them  know  nothing  of  the  true 
God,  and  have  never  heard  that  his  Son  our  Lord 
came  down  to  the  world  to  save  us.  Easter  time 
does  not  remind  them  of  an  empty  graye  and  a 
risen  Christ. 

Were  you  with  me  in  China  to-day  you  would  see 
numbers'  of  i)eople  carrying  good  things  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  little  bits  of  pajMsr  covered  with  gilt  and 
tinsel.  These  people  are  going  to  the  graves  of  their 
dead  friends.  What  are  they  going  to  do  t  Let  us 
follow  them  and  see.  Graves  in  China  are  not  In 
a  cemetery  or  churchyard,  as  at  home,  but  are 
found  anywhere.  Each  grave  is  known  by  a  little 
mound  covered  with  grass. 

When  the  people  come  to  the  grave  they  spread 
out  their  eatables— fiah,  fowl,  pork,  eggs,  fmit, 
cakes,  etc.,  and  cups  of  tea;  then  they  kneel  down 
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and  wave  the  paper  up  and  down,  bowing  them- 
selves before  the  grave ;  then  they  bum  some  of  it, 
and  stick  some  into  the  little  mound,  light  incense 
sticks,  and  set  off  crackers.  They  then  sit  quietly 
by  the  grave  for  a  short  time ;  by  and  by  they  gather 
up  their  good  things  and  go  home  to  feast  on  them. 

Why  do  they  do  this  ?  Because  to-day  is  the  feast 
day  called  ChengrMeng,  when  the  Chinese  specially 
worship  their  ancestors ;  they  believe  that  there  is  a 
spirit  in  the  grave,  who  eats  the  food  they  spread 
out.  They  think  that  when  burned  the  paper  is 
changed  into  money,  and  this  money  the  spirit  re- 
ceives for  its  own  use.  The  crackers  are  let  off  to 
frighten  away  evil  spirits.  They  do  this  because  they 
are  afraid  the  spirit  will  harm  them  if  they  donH, 
and  they  believe  the  spirit  of  a  dead  man  can  help 
them  if  they  pay  due  worship  to  it. 

I  said  to  some  of  them  that  I  had  not  seen  the 
paper  turn  into  money  when  it  was  burned,  and  that 
though  the  spirit,  as  they  said,  had  eaten  until  it 
was  satisfied,  yet  no  foo<l  had  disappeared.  They 
laughed,  and  asserted  that  all  the  taste  had  gone  from 
the  food,  and  that  the  spirit  was  pleased  and  satis- 
fled,  and  would  help  them.— //<?fc/i  Lecky,  in  Messenger, 


On  Easter  Day. 

BT  ELIZA  CARROLL  8NELL. 

On  Easter  Day — O  glorious  uprising ! 

Our  dear  Lord  left  the  silent,  rock-bound  tom]> ; 

Leaving  his  glory  where  there  had  been  gloom — 
Men^s  timid  hearts' amazing  and  surprising. 

On  Easter  Day— if  we  have  not  so  striven— 
Shall  we  not  seek— our  hearts  with  God's  love  rife- 
To  bring  one  soul  from  death  unto  that  life 

Whose  glad  continuation  is  in  heaven  ? 

Then  Easter  Day— O  triumph  of  the  living  ! 
Shall  be  a  glorious  resurrection  day 
For  many  souls,  and  shall  remain  alway 

An  Easter  Day  worth  living  and  worth  having. 


Easter  Mission  Hymn. 

BY  FRANCES  BURROWS. 

Jesus,  my  Saviour,  o'er  death  and  the  grave 
Victory  gained,  and  the  power  to  save ; 
Unto  believers  the  glad  message  gave. 

Victory  full,  and  free  ; 

Yes,  'tis  for  you,  for  me, 

Victory  full  and  free ; 
O,  it  is  wonderful,  how  can  it  be  ? 

Victory  o^er  death  for  me. 

Jesus,  my  Saviour,  the  message  sent  wide, 
At  early  dawn  of  the  first  Easter  tide, 
MaiT,  who  sorrowed  when  Jesus  had  died, 

spread  the  glad  news  for  me. 

Forth  into  Galilee, 

Over  across  the  sea, 
"  Unto  all  nations**  commissioned  are  we, 

Publish  the  tidings  free. 

Jesus,  my  Saviour,  to  Emmaus  went, 
Unto  sad  hearts  the  same  wondrous  event 
Quickly  revealed,  and  yet  others  were  sent. 

Thus  doth  he  speak  to  me. 

Jesus  revealed  to  me. 

Risen  with  Christ  are  we, 
Wondrous  the  message  we  herald  to  thee. 

Our  risen  Lord  we'll  see. 


Jesus,  my  Saviour,  to  spread  the  glad  news 
Only  the  meek  and  the  lowly  did  choose ; 
Service  of  humble  hearts  Jesus  can  use. 

Lord,  here  am  i.  send  me. 

Service  for  me,  lor  me, 

Spreading  the  news  for  thee. 
O,  It  Is  wonderful  I    How  can  it  be  ? 

Canst  thou  use  even  me  ? 

Jesus,  my  Saviour,  has  given  to  all. 
Working,  or  waiting,  a  wonderful  call. 
So,  If  we  humbly  before  him  will  fall, 

Plainly  our  work  we'll  see. 

Jesus  receive  from  me. 

Thou  who  the  heart  canst  see. 
Unto  the  least  of  thine,  whate'er  it  be, 

Lovingly  wrought  for  thee. 


Wliat  Will  Yon  Do? 

NUMBER  ONE. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  had  bread. 

Yes,  plenty  of  bread  to  spare, 
And  some  poor  children,  ready  to  starve. 

Should  ask  for  a  little  share  ? 

CLASS  SING  TOGETHER. 

Chorus. — We  would  give,  gladly  give,  unto  those 

in  need, 
And  the  poor  and  the  hungry  would  haste  to  feed. 

/  NUMBER  TWO. 

What  would  you  do  if  in  your  hand 

You  carried  a  healing  cup, 
And  all  around  you  the  sick  and  sad 

In  pitiful  pain  looked  up  ? 

Chorus. — We  would  give,  gladly  give,  unto  those  in 

need, 
If  the  sick  and  the  suffering  for  help  should  plead. 

NUMBER  THREE. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  rich. 

And  If  you  were  strong  and  wise. 
While  others  near  you  were  weak  and  poor. 

With  no  one  to  help  them  rise  * 

Chorus. — We  would  give,  gladly  give,  unto  those  In 

need. 
We  would  help  all  the  lowly  ;  the  weak  would  lead. 

NUMBER  POUR. 

What  mil  you  do  ?    For  you  hai*c  bread — 

The  Bread  of  Life,  and  to  spare  ; 
There  are  millions  who  need  what  you  have  now : 

How  much  for  them  do  you  care  ? 

NUMBER  FIVE. 

What  win  you  do  ?    You  have  each  a  chance, 

Though  not  very  rich  or  great : 
Tliere  are  heathen  at  home  and  heathen  abroad  : 

For  what  you  can  give  they  wait. 

NUMBER   SIX. 

What  will  you  do  ?    AVill  you  give  what  you  have. 

And  do  what  you  can,  to-day? 
What  will  you  do  ?    For  they  die  so  fast : 

You  nnist  not,  dare  not,  delay. 

Chorus.— We  will  give,  freely  give,  unto  those  in 

neetl ; 
The  command  of  the  Saviour  we'll  gladly  heed. 

The  six  then  rei)eat  in  concert:  "Remember  the 
wordK  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  '  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  " 

— Jidia  Jf.  Jijhn»ton^  in  Westminster  Quarttrly. 
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TIDINGS  FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 


Mission  Notes  from  Montevideo,  Urngnay. 

BY  ESTELLE   C.   LONG,    M.D. 

IF  Africa  is  the  dark  continent  I  am  impressed 
that  South  America  is  the  neglected  continent. 
I  am  not  sure  how  deep  that  neglect  is,  but  for  a 
year  past  I  liuvo  been  searching  our  Church  papers 
in  vain  for  some  tidings  from  our  South  American 
cousins.  TIkto  was  ample  information  about  China, 
India,  Japan,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  but  very  lit- 
tle about  this  Held. 

Would  you  believe  mc  if  I  should  say  that,  being 
unable  to  learn  what  I  desire  any  other  way,  I  came 
down  to  learn  by  personal  observation?  No*  AVell, 
I'll  not  put  it  that  way.  But,  in  response  to  the  call 
of  our  missionary  secretaries,  I  came  last  fall  to  take 
charge  of  our  boys'  high  school  in  Montevideo.  If 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  missionaries  on  the  field  that  we 
know  so  little  of  this  work  at  least  one  missionary 
will  try  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  home 
workers. 

At  present  I  have  but  little  knowledge  of  any  work 
Iwyond  Montevideo.  Tliis  is  a  city  of  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  a  really  beautiful 
and  fairly  clean  city.  Our  parent  society  owns  one 
churcli  and  a  little  chapel,  and  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  owns  a  good  school  property. 
The  former  society  also  owns  some  vacant  lots  where 
for  some  twenty  odd  years  they  have  hoi>ed  to  build 
a  church,  a  boys'  school,  and  a  parsonage.  There  is 
an  Anglican  church  here,  and  aside  from  the  central 
church  and  chapel  our  society  sustains  two  or  three 
Sunday  schools  in  rented  rooms. 

Miss  Ilewett  is  alone  in  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  work.  Three  pastors  shephenl  the 
little  flocks  here  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  two  of 
which  are  Spanish,  the  other  one  English-speaking 
people.  The  work  of  the  Anglican  Church  seems  to 
be  entirely  for  the  English. 

Of  churches  Montevideo  seems  to  have  an  abun- 
dance. But  Rome's  power  is  weakening  ;  hundreds 
are  turning  from  the  Catholic  Church  in  disgust  at 
its  corruptions ;  but  they  are  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  .Very  pathetic  were  the  words  of  a  young 
woman  as  she  spoke  to  me  of  this  condition, 
*'  Many,  many  of  these  people  who  are  leaving  the 
Catholic  Church  have  never  heard  of  any  other  reli- 
gion." And  so,  for  lack  of  teaching,  they  drift  off 
into  materialism.  It  seems  like  the  great  opportu- 
nity now  for  our  Church  to  turn  a  nation  to 
Christ. 

They  have  fairly  good  public  schools,  and  a  uni- 
versity ;  but  private  schools  are  in  high  repute.  Our 
girls'  school  is  esi>ecially  popular,  and  patronized  by 
Catholics  tis  well  as  Protestants.  An  unchangeable 
law  of  the  school  is  that  every  pupil  who  enters 
must  receive  instruction  in  the  Bible.  Some  few 
object  at  first,  but  finally  yield  when  they  find  their 
girls  will  be  received  only  on  this  condition.  '• 

And  now  about  our  boys'  high  school,  which,  by  '■ 
the  way,  is  not  a  high  school  at  all.  It  has  had  a  ' 
checkered  lift*,  and,  as  some  one  well  put  it,  was  | 


just  in  its  last  gasps  when  I  came.  I  found  nine 
boys  and  two  native  teachers,  who  had  been  keeping 
the  school  alive,  for  the  tuition  they  could  collect. 
There  were  not  a  dozen  books  in  the  whole  school, 
and  the  few  that  were  there  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
teachers.  It  had  been  a  perplexing  problem  to  the 
missionaries  here  what  to  do  with  this  school.  There 
was  no  teacher  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  no  appro- 
priation for  the  supiK)rt  of  one.  Sometimes  it  seemed 
as  if  it  would  be  better  to  close  the  school,  but  they 
were  reluctant  to  turn  even  these  few  boys  away, 
and  so  it  was  continued. 

With  the  coming  of  the  writer,  "  a  teacher  from 
the  States,*'  the  school  seemed  to  take  a  new  lease 
of  life.  We  left  the  old  quarters,  changed  the  name 
of  the  school,  and  took  it  into  a  clean,  pleasant  lo- 
cation. Within  two  months  I  enrolled  34  boys. 
They  are  bright  fellows,  from  ten  to  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  verj'  eager  to  leam.  All  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  English,  for  they  all  understand  and 
speak  this  language  after  a  manner.  One  object  in 
their  coming  to  our  school  is  to  learn  English.  The 
fact  that  the  writer  is  learning  Spanish  makes  her 
especially  sympathetic  with  them.  One  Spanish 
teacher  is  employed  who  initiates  the  beg^lnners  into 
the  dreadful  mysteries  of  our  language. 

Our  Church  has  possession  of  the  entire  field  so 
far  as  English  schools  are  concerned.  There  are 
French  schools,  German  schools,  and  Italian  schools, 
but  no  other  English  school  in  the  city,  and  I  think 
none  in  the  republic  of  Uruguay.  This  school  is 
expected  to  be  largely  self-supporting,  for  everj  boy 
pays  a  tuition.  However,  for  a  time  it  must  be 
helped  financially  by  the  Missionary  Society.  Next 
year  wo  will  be  able  to  receive  50  boys. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  competent  teach- 
ers here,  or  indeed  any  English-speaking  teachers. 
Mr.  Byeru,  of  Harvard  University,  comes  at  his 
own  expense  next  month,  and  will  teacli  In  our 
schools  during  the  year.  Later  on  we  are  hoping 
for  another  missionary  who  is  ready  to  come  as  soon 
as  the  way  is  provided. 

One  of  the  leading  men  on  the  school  board  of 
the  government  schools  is  a  member  of  our  Churoh. 
He  is  trying  now  to  o|>en  positions  in  these  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  who  graduate  from  our  schools. 
Think  of  it,  Methodists  in  Catholic  schools  In  a 
Catholic  country !  In  the  recent  examinations  in 
the  normal  school  one  of  the  examiners  asked 
many  questions  on  Bible  histor}',  and  urged  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  Buenos  Ayres  the  Bible  has  been  introduced 
into  the  schools.  This  is  because  of  the  high  moral 
tone  which  the  officials  had  foond  in  the  private 
schools  taught  by  English  clergymen.  Do  not  mis- 
take, these  advances  are  not  made  by  the  Romish 
Chun'h,  but  by  those  who  are  termed  liberals,  who 
have  left  the  Church.  Few  of  them  would  acknowl- 
edge themselves  Protestants.  What  an  opportunity 
for  our  Church  to  come  now  to  these  seekers  after 
truth  with  the  Gos|>el  of  Jesus  Christ ! 

They  give   us  their  children  to  educate  In  our 
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schools,  for  Ood  has  griven  us  favor  in  the  sight  of 
this  people.  The  educational  methods  of  the  United 
States  are  held  in  high  repute,  as  justly  they  deserve 
to  be.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  means  much  slovir, 
patient,  prayerful  work. 


Meeting  of  the  Hyderabad  District  Oonferenoe. 

Br  RBV.   PAWCETT  SHAW. 

THE  Hyderabad  District  Conference  of  the  South 
India  Conference  convened  in  Hyderabad, 
Deccan,  in  the  English  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  the  Rev.  AV.  L.  King,  B.A.,  B.D.,  presiding 
elder,  is  also  the  temporary  pastor.  Bishop  F.  W. 
Wame  was  present,  and  took  the  chair.  The  divis- 
ion of  this  district  at  the  last  Annual  Conference  has 
reduced  its  numerical  strength  considerably.  It 
nevertheless  covers  an  immense  tract  of  ground. 
The  personnel  of  the  Conference  was  as  follows : 
W.  H.  L.  Batstone,  F.  E.  N.  Shaw,  W.  L.  King, 
preachers  in  charge ;  A.  E.  Cook  was  detained  at 
Bidar  owing  to  his  wife*s  illness;  I.  Pluukett,  W. 
Morrett,  and  R.  Gtianappa,  local  preachers ;  C.  J. 
Mailer,  Miss  Evans,  Mrs.  King,  J.  Chamarett,  Sun- 
day school  superintendents  and  district  stewards, 
and  a  score  or  more  of  native  exhorters. 

Considerable  time  was  given  to  tlie  examination 
of  the  native  brethren  in  their  courses  of  study, 
made  all  the  more  heavy  by  the  few  missionaries  in 
the  district  upon  whom  the  whole  work  fell. 

Reports  were  received  from  each  of  these  workers, 
some  of  which  were  extremely  interesting,  telling  of 
success  in  leading  souls  to  Christ.  There  were  a 
fairly  good  number  baptized  from  heathenism  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  work  was  greatly  retarded  by  the 
famine.  Much  village  work  had  to  give  place  to 
direct  famine  relief  operations,  and  while  the  word 
was  preached  to  many  of  these  sufferers  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  the  very  best  to  bring  about  the  best 
results. 

The  meetings  for  prayer  and  devotion  were  made 
Tery  helpful  by  Bishop  Warne.  He  had  an  excellent 
interpreter  in  the  head  master  of  the  Hyderabad 
city  school,  Mr.  Paul.  His  hearers  were  benefited 
firreatly.  One  man  working  in  the  Telugu  field,  and 
having  a  slight  knowledge  of  English,  was  so  im- 
pressed with  an  address  of  tiic  bishop  on  the  text, 
**  We,  then,  as  workers  together  with  God,"  and 
anxious  to  go  more  leisurely  and  deeply  into  the  sub- 
ject, handed  the  bishop  a  slip  on  which  were  these 
words,  as  f a^  as  I  can  trust  my  memory :  **  Dear 
Wame :  Please  write  out  for  me  that  sermon  on 
*  We.*  I  want  to  read  it.  Yours  obediently, .  " 

Every  evening  was  devoted  specially  to  the  Eng- 
lish congregation.  Bishop  Warne  preached,  and  at 
the  close  of  each  service  the  altar  was  crowded. 
Souls  were  saved  and  believers  were  sanctified  and 
blessed.  The  children's  service  was  remarkable  iu 
this  line ;  thirty  to  forty  young  people  and  children 
earnestly  sought  and  professed  to  find  Christ.  Sun- 
day was  a  high  day.  The  number  of  seekers  was 
greater,  and  the  interest  was  at  its  helgiit.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  the  appeal  would  meet  with  no 


response,  but  the  break  came   and  the  rails  were 
thronged.    Praise  the  Lord !    May   this  be  as  the 
droppings  only. 
Secunderabad. 


A  Genuine  Missionaiy  Meeting  in  Japan. 

BY  MISS  CLARISSA  H.   SPENXER. 

ONE  of  the  most  impressive  meetings  I  ever  at- 
tended was  recently  held  at  the  Tokyo  District 
Conference  at  Ajiki,  a  small  village  not  very  far 
from  Tokyo.  The  church  at  Ajiki  is  one  of  the  old- 
est Methodist  churches  in  Japan,  but  it  has  not  been 
prospering  spiritually  for  some  time.  Its  member- 
ship is  composed  largely  of  elderly  and  middleaged 
men  and  women,  but  ^Imost  no  young  people  aside 
from  the  children  of  the  Sunday  school. 

At  the  recent  District  Conference,  evening  meet- 
ings were  held  primarily  for  the  unconverted,  but 
the  subject  of  holiness  was  also  strongly  dwelt  on. 
At  first  the  church  membership  were  not  specially 
touched,  but  as  the  meetings  advanced,  God's  spirit 
made  a  deep  impression  on  some  of  them,  and  one 
evening  when  the  Conference  was  almost  over,  sev- 
eral of  them  earnestly  sought  and  obtained  a  great 
blessing. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer,  the  presiding  elder,  being  of  a 
practical  turn  of  mind,  thought  it  well  to  put  those 
who  had  given  themselves  to  the  Lord  to  a  tesi,  and 
so  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  he  asked  them  a  few 
questions. 

First  he  questioned  them  as  to  the  rightfulness  of 
using  tobacco,  and  there  was  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  those  who  had  been  using  it  that 
it  was  not  a  proper  thing  for  Christians  to  do. 
Henceforth  several  promised  to  give  it  up. 

When  the  question  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  was 
brought  up,  a  barber  with  a  wife  and  seven  little  chil- 
dren depending  on  him  for  support  said  that  here- 
after he  intended  to  close  his  shop  and  keep  the  Sab- 
bath even  if  he  was  obliged  to  fast  to  do  so.  Anyone 
who  knows  the  difficulty  of  ]>ersuading  Japanese 
Christians  to  really  keep  the  Sabbath  will  appreci- 
ate the  courage  and  faith  shown  by  such  a  promise. 

The  question  in  regard  to  family  worship  also 
elicited  the  promise  from  several  that  hereafter  they 
would  set  up  the  family  altar. 

We  that  were  present  at  this  meeting  rejoiced  to 
see  that  consecration  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  the 
lips  with  these  Christians,  but  a  practical,  heart- 
searching  experience  which  would  seriously  affect 
their  everyday  lives  and  really  make  them  different 
men  and  women.  May  God  give  them  the  grace  to 
be  true  to  their  promises. 

Yokohama. 


Bishop  Vincent  writes  that  it  was  a  great  day  in 
Rome  on  December  20, 1900,  when  "  Crandon  Hall " 
was  dedicated.  It  is  the  name  of  the  fine  four-storied 
white  structure  that  stands  on  one  of  the  highest 
points  of  Rome,  and  on  the  Via  Veneto,  the  widest 
striM't  of  Rome.  The  Crandon  International  Institute 
is  for  girls,  and  belongs  to  the  Woman^s  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  TIIE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Meeting  of  the  Booid  of  Managers. 

( Extracts  from  the  l*rtM^ttlinj/s. ) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  at  the 
Mission  Rooms  March  19, 1901,  lion.  George  J.  Ferry, 
Vice  President,  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were 
condncte<l  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Wilson,  D.D. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Leonard,  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin 
was  appointed  Acting  Assistant  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary during  the  absence  of  the  CorresiMjnding  Sec- 
retary, to  take  charge  of  such  fields  as  are  assigned 
to  him,  and  also  Acting  Treasurer  of  the  Rindgc 
Publication  Fund  during  the  same  time. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  L.  ifobbins  it  was  ordered 
that  during  the  absence  of  the  Corresponding  St;cre- 
tary  the  First  Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary  be 
authorized  to  sign  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  legacies  w^ero  adopttnl. 

Miss  Ilarriette  E.  Johnson  was  appointed  as  a 
teacher  to  New  Umtali,  East  Central  Africa,  her 
outgoing  to  be  provided  from  sitecial  gifts. 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Beet  ham  was  appointed  to  New 
Umtali,  East  Central  Africa,  his  outgoing  to  l>e 
chargetl  to  the  appropriation. 

Thp  Board  decided  that  the  financial  arrangements 
made  by  Rev.  John  M.  Springer  in  reference  to  going 
to  East  Central  Africa  were  satisfactory. 

The  return  of  Rev.  B.  S.  Haywood  from  Mexico  to 
the  Unlte<l  States  was  authorized. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  return  of  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Main  to  China. 

Several  appropriations  weni  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  China  Missions. 

The  furloughs  of  Rev.  H.  O.  Cudy  and  Dr.  If.  L. 
Canright,  of  the  West  China  Mission,  were  extended 
until  August. 

Tlie  furlough  of  Rev.  Milton  S.  Vail,  of  th«j  South 
Japan  Mission,  was  extended  for  one  year. 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Stockton  was  api)olnte«l  as  a  kinder- 
garten teacher  in  Chile  provided  she  pass  the  usual 
examination  before  the  Committee  on  General  Ref- 
erence. 

Rev.  C.  II.  Holland  was  authorized  to  return  from 
Chile  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  de<;lded  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  cer- 
tain property  In  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  if  the  same 
should  be  approved  by  Secretary  I^onard  after  he 
had  visited  Lausanne  and  Inspected  it,  and  that  the 
property  be  deeded  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  the  event  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  decl<le  the  matter  before  the  examina- 
tion by  Secretary  Leonard  it  was  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  EurojKJ  and  Finance  with  power. 

Dr.  N.  Walling  Clark,  of  the  ItJiJy  Mission,  was 
given  a  six  months'  furlough  commencing  with  Oc- 
tober, 1901. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  N.  Walling  Clark  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  Italy  Mission,  to  take  effect  June  W,  1901, 
was  accepted,  and  Dr.  William  Burt  was  elected  as 
his  successor. 


j  Oscar  Buck,  son  of  Rev.  P.  M.  Buck,  of  Northwest 
India  Conference,  was  authorized  to  return  to  Amer- 

'  lea  to  attend  school. 

!  The  following  were  approved  as  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  North  India  Conference 
for  1901 :  Bishop  Parker  or  Bishop  Warne,  Presi- 

1  dent ;  C.  L.  Bare,  Secretar}- ;  D.  L.  Thobum,  Treas- 

[  urer ;  F.  L.  Neeld,  J.  IL  Gill,  W.  Peters,  8.  Tnpper, 
L.  A.  Cor«%  J.  W.  Robinson,  H.  A.  Cutting,  11.  J. 
Adams,  W.  A.  Mansell,  J.  C.  Butcher,  8.  S.  Dease, 

I  J.  Jacob,  II.  L.  Mukerjee,  W.  R.  Bowen,  8.  Knowles. 
AUernnkn:    M.  Stephen,    F.   W.   Greenwold,  T.   J. 

:  Scott,  J.  H.  Messmore. 

I  The  redistributions  of  the  appropriations  of  the 
Northwest  India  Conference  and  of  the  Finland  Mis- 
sion were  approve<l. 

j  Mr.  Simon  Yandes,  a  Presbyterian  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  having  sent  $2,000  to  the  Missionary  Society 

!  to  be  exi)ended  to  the  best  advantage  In  Colorado, 

'  tlie  Board  sanctioned  the  proposed  distribution. 

'     The  following  were  approved  as  Trustees  of  the 

!  Gt?rman  Mission  House  Association  for  the  ptort  of 

I  New  York:  F.  K.  Keller,  Peter  Blank,  Egbert 
Winekler,  and  Fred  ^lergenthaler. 

'     Dr.  C.  W.  Drees,  Superintendent  of  the  Porto  Rico 

:  Mission,  was  granted  a  furlough  of  two  months  to 

.  visit  the  rnite<l  States. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Corbln  was  excused  from  attendance  on 
the  Board  meetings  for  the  next  six  months  on  ac> 
count  of  his  proposed  absence  from  the  United 
States. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Nominations  and  General  Reference  were  ap- 
prove<l :  Sanmel  Culpepper  as  missionary  to  Porto 
Rico ;  Miss  Uarriette  E.  Johnson  and  Rev.  Robert 
Emory  Beetham  as  missionaries  to  New  Umtali,  Af- 
rica, If  health  certificates  are  satisfactory;  Rev.  H. 
E.  Ball  and  wife  as  missionaries  to  fUist  Africa  ;  Rer. 
Stephen  Stanton  Myrick  as  missionary  to  Southern 
Asia. 

Mr.  John  Bentley,  of  Brooklyn,  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  fill  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Sbiebler. 

Rev.  James  W.  Marshall,  of  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
ference, was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Ja<M)b  B.  (iraw. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to 
prepare  a  memorial  minute  on  the  death  of  Rev.  J. 
B.  Graw  made  their  report,  and  It  was  unanimously 
adopt  etl. 

Sevt;ral  appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  missions  in  India,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States. 

A  memorial  to  the  Unite<l  States  Grovemment  was 
adoi)ted  urging  It  to  use  Its  infiuence  with  other 
governments  in  the  negotiations  now  being  carried 
on  in  China,  to  abolish  the  opium  traffic  in  the 
Cliinese  Empire. 

(The  April  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  on 
April  *J2  instea«l  of  Ai»ril  1">.) 


Rev.  Jacob  B.  Ornw,  I>.D. 


Bot.  Jaoob  E  Oiaw,  D.IX 


JACOB  B.  GKAW  was  bom  In  Rahwa)-,  N.  J.,  In 
1832.  lie  was  ronviTled  In  early  life,  iir<I  In 
I8&5,  at  the  age  nl  twenty-i!irec,  v&a  adinltii-d  on  trial 
in  the  New  Jersey  Contorencu.  Of  llio  [ortj-Bljt 
yeara  of  his  ministry,  Iwentj-flTii  were  spent  In  the 
psHtorate,  one  year  as  Chaplain  of  the  Tenth  Regi- 
ment of  the  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  an;l  twenty 
years  In  the  presiding  clilorstilp. 


lie  bad  excellent  rank  as  a  prca<'her  or  (he  Gospel, 
ot  an  earnest  and  evangelistic  lyiie.  (Iracluns  re- 
vivals of  religion  were  frequent  In  Ills  tnlnlstry, 
uader  which  hundreds  of  souls  were  eniiverted.  Ills 
great  ablHly  in  the  presiding  eldership  was  every- 
where rccognlied.  Tactful  in  dealing  Willi  both 
preachers  and  churches,  of  very  genial  disiiosltlon, 
ho  succeeded  In  securing  the  eonflderco  of  (hose 
with  whom  he  had  relation.  lie  was  well  known  as 
an  cfflcient  presiding  ofllccr,  and  a  wise  counselor. 

He  was  eight  times  eleclnl  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference,  and  while  hia  ardent  and  Impulsive 
te.mperament  and  radical  views  brought  him  In  cot- 
llalon  with  others,  yet  in  matters  of  Church  polity  he 
was  conservBllTti  and  cautious,  and  always  kept  In 
good  fetlonshlp  with  llinsc  wlio  with  hlin  were 
endeavoring  to  serve  the  Muster,  however  much  he 
might  differ  with  them  in  regard  to  tli^  measures  lo 
be  adopted. 

lie  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  leraperance 
reform,  preaching,  lecturing,  and  writlnn  unceas- 
ingly in  lis  favot.  No  one  ever  doubled  his  position 
as  an  uncomprotnising  advocate  of  lotal  abstiaeuce 
And  legal  prohlblllon. 

In  his  personal  life  he  was  a  ilevout  and  pure- 
minded  man.  and  one  whose  Intluence  In  all  faniily 
circles  was  ever  good. 

He  returned  home  from  tii^  district  work  Monday 
morning,  February  11,  eipecling  to  resume  his 
duties  that  ddy,  but  was  unable  lo  do  so.  Ills  strong 
conatltatlon  sUccuDlbed  to  severe  disease,   and  he 


passed  on  to  his  eternal  reward  early  on  Monday 
mocnlng,  February  18,  1901. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers by  the  General  Conference  of  1380,  and  has 
rendered  faithful  service  dnrtng  the  Iwenty  years 
following.  We  miss  the  presence  of  the  genial  and 
beloved  brother  and  faithful  friend,  and  ardent  and 
earnest  Christian  minister.  We  sorrow  with  bis 
family  In  the  bereavement  that  has  come  upon  (hem, 
and  dlre<'t  that  a  copy  of  this  memorial  minute  be 
forwarded  to  ihem. 


Uemoiial    Sespeotdng   the    Opiam   Tr&fBo    in 
Ohina. 

(Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managi-rs  March  19.  Inol.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chtireh  are  deeply 
Impressed  that  the  negotiations  to  he  carried  on  be- 
tween the  .\llled  Powers  and  the  Chini«c  goveni- 
meut  present  an  opportnne  lime  for  our  government 
to  assist  in  bringing  to  an  end  the  opium  iralllc  In 
that  empire.  This  Irafflc  has  been  a  terrible  eurso 
among  all  classes  of  the  Chinese  people,  has  brought 
desolation  and  sorrow  Into  many  thousands  of 
homes,  and  Us  Ticlims  are  multiplying  with  every 

Tlie  position  of  our  government  Is  most  favorable 
for  taking  the  tnlllatlve  In  ibis  matter.  Our  own 
treaty,  concluded  with  China  in  1884,  absolutely  pro- 
hlbillng  all  American  citizens  from  engaging  In  Ihe 
traffic,  and  all  American  resscls  from  carrying  opinm 
to  or  between  Ihe  ports  of  China,  expressing  as  it 
does  Ihe  sentiment  of  the  American  people  and  our 
cordial  good  will  toward  China  In  helping  to  relieve 
her  of  this  traffic,  gives  us  strong  vantage  ground 
for  asking  the  other  nations  to  Join  In  this  com- 
mendable purpose. 

As  foreign  nations  will  be  urginga  great  exten- 
sion of  coninierrlal  privilcgcsat  this  time,  including 
the  abolition  of  Internal  duties,  and  these  privileges 
are  nccessarj' for  the  Increase  of  commerce,  they  can 
most  happily  reciprocate  what  may  be  granted  by 
China  in  this  respect  by  giving  her  their  powerful 
helpln  delivering  her  from  the  niulllplied  evils  of  the 
opium  traffic. 

While  objections  will  doubllcss  lie  made  by  some 
interested  parlies  to  the  great  decrease  of  trade, 
wlilcii  will  beoccaaloned  by  the  interdiction  of  traffic 
In  opimn,  It  ought  to  Iw  borne  Iti  mind  that  this 
tratBe  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  all  legitimate 
irade,  absorbing,  as  It  does,  more  than  (he  whole 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  export  trade  In  tea.  and 
impoverishing  the  iicoplesotliat  Ihey  cannot  cx[)end, 
as  they  otherwise  would,  large  sums  tor  the  products 
and  legitimate  manufaclures  of  other  countries.  The 
Chinese  government  has  repeatedly  declared  its  will- 
ingness and  desire  to  sternly  problhtt  the  culliva- 
ilon  of  the  poppy,  as  soon  as  foreign  conntrles  con- 
sent to  Ihe  prohibition  of  Ihe  Irafflc.  Such  an  act  ot 
humanity  and  justice  on  the  part  iif  our  government 
Ht  tills  time  will  lend  greatly  to  increased  good  feel- 
ing among  the  Chlnetw  ufBclals,  and  the  vast  multi- 
tudes of  l)cople. 
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Notes  on  Missionariea^  Missions^  Etc. 


No  one  thing  could  have  greater  effect  in  over- 
coming the  revengeful  feelings  arousedf  especially  in 
those  regions  of  the  country  which  have  suffered 
most  during  the  late  troubles,  and  its  whole  influence 
throughout  the  land  would  be  most  beneticial.  It 
would  be  a  most  happy  inauguration  of  the  flrst  new 
treaties  of  the  twentieth  century  between  Western 
nations  and  China  to  carry  out  so  humane  and  bene- 
ficial a  purpose  in  the  revision  of  treaties  with  that 
empire. 

We  therefore  respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  upon 
our  government  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  impor- 
tant matter,  and  use  its  influence  with  the  other 
nations  concerned  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a 
result. 


Hotes  on  Hissionajries,  lUsBionfl^  Eto. 

Secretary  Leonard  sailed  for  Europe  March  90,  to 
be  absent  for  six  months.  Tie  expects  to  attend  the 
annual  meetings  of  all  the  European  Conferences 
and  Missions. 

Dr.  Henry  Mansell  and  wife,  of  the  Northwest 
India  Conference,  sailed  from  Bombay  February 
15  for  Europe.  After  reaching  the  United  States 
their  address  will  be  28  Vassar  Street,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  r. 

Rev.  J.  F.  TIayner  and  Rev.  I.  T.  Headland,  of  the 
North  China  Mission,  expect  to  sail  this  month  from 
the  United  States  with  their  families,  returning  to 
China. 

Rev.  S.  Elson  Brewster,  of  the  Angola  Mission,  ar- 
rived last  month  in  the  United  States.  His  address 
i.s  South  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Buckwalter  and  wife,  formerly  of  the 
Liberia  Mission,  and  afterward  at  Inhambune,  South- 
east Africa,  are  at  1917  Webster  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, ("al. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Garden,  of  the  South  India  Conference, 
is  at  805  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  O.  He  writes :  **  I 
have  a  large  number  of  sciopti con-slides,  and  during 
my  stay  in  America  will  bo  glad  to  deliver  illustrated 
lectures  to  Sunday  schools  and  Epworth  Leagues ; 
also  addresses  in  connection  with  the  Twentieth 
Century  Thank  Offering  Collection." 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Drees,  Superintendent  of  the  Porto 
Rico  Mission,  writes  from  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
making  an  earnest  plea  for  a  share  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Thank  Offering  to  be  used  in  Porto  Rico. 
He  has  organized  the  ** Washington  Institute"  in 
San  Juan,  and  says  that  *'  at  least  950,000  should  be- 
come available  within  a  year  to  secure  ground, 
erect  a  building,  and  provide  the  beginnings  of  en- 
dowment; and  at  least  $50,000  more  is  needed  for 
church  buildings  and  property,  and  the  gifts  may  be 
designated  for  San  Juan,  Arecibo,  Guayama,  places 
already  occupied  ;  and  for  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  Utuado, 
llurnacao,  places  whose  occupation  awaits  the 
larger  liberality  of  the  Church." 

Rev.  Wm.  N.  Brewster,  Superintendent  of  the 
Hinghua  Mission,  reports  the  imperative  need  of  a 
building  and  equipment  for  the  Mission  Press.  The 
three  million  people  in  Hinghua  speak  a  distinct 
dialect  of  their  own,  and  their  colloquial  literature 


must  be  written  and  printed  in  Hinghua.  Two 
thousand  dollars  are  required  to  put  up  the  building 
and  furnish  the  things  needed.  The  Press  will  be 
self-supporting.  This  is  a  good  place  to  invest  mis- 
sionary money. 

''Busmess  Opportunities  for  (kd's  Feqpla' 

BY  REV.   DAVID  WHITE. 

I  WAS  greatly  interested  in  reading  the  article 
**  Business  Opportunities  for  God's  People,"  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Gospel  in  Ma»  Lands. 
The  writer  compares  the  family  with  |600  income 
with  the  family  of  |900,  and  at  once  cuts  off  the  $900, 
but  does  not  take  into  account  the  possible  condi> 
tions  that  may  exist ;  as  greater  number  of  children, 
larger  children,  and  therefore  more  expensive,  care 
of  aged  parent,  etc.  He  then  deducts  the  tithe  from 
the  1600  and  gives  Us  a  plan  of  disbursement,  then 
takes  out  10  cents  per  day  for  self-denial,  leaving  a 
salary  of  |;508.50,  and  then  informs  us  that  a  plan  of 
those  proportions  '*  is  a  keasonable  service. 

He  docs  not  take  into  account  that  if  six  are  to 
live  out  of  that  salary,  it  means  only  184  a  year  for 
each  one  for  food,  clothing,  house  rent,  etc. ;  and 
many  are  ccjmpelled  to  support  eight  and  nine  from 
that  salary. 

He  then  gives  us  the  opportunities  of  a  man  with 
*300  per  year  salary.  He  deducts  arbitrarily  $30  from 
his  meager  income.  I  consider  the  deduction  un- 
reasonable. 

A  man  with  three  or  four  children  and  only  $300  a 
year,  if  he  spends  anything  in  tobacco,  his  wife  must 
take  in  washing,  or  do  something  else  to  eke  out  an 
uncomfortable  support.  If  lie  spends  nothing  in 
tobacco  ho  must  supplement  his  salary  by  keeping  a 
cow^  and  perhaps  the  ownership  of  a  small  house  and 
garden  lot,  if  he  lives  comfortable  and  separates  f  10 
a  year  for  God's  cause. 

I  speak  from  experience  in  country  chaises.  I 
feel  ashamed  sometimes  to  receive  toward  my  sup- 
port two  or  three  dollars  from  families  who  in  my 
opinion  haven't  and  cannot  get  what  I  consider  the 
ordinary  necessities  of  life,  and  yet  are  earning 
about  $300  per  year. 

I  wondered  how  much  per  year  the  writer's  salary 
was,  the  .size  of  liis  family  that  are  dependent  upon 
him,  whether  sickness  ever  came  to  his  home,  leav- 
ing him  to  pinch  an<l  save  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years  to  pay  the  bills  im'urred.  I  believe  in  the  tithe 
I  could  boast  a  little,  but  I  forbear.  I  do  feel  thank- 
ful to  believe  that  the  dear  Lord  who  had  **  not 
whereto  lay  his  head"  Umurc  reawnabU  than  some 
of  the  brt:thrfH. 

East  Charlton,  Pa. 
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PKEMDiN(r  Elder,  Julius  Smith.  Pegu  and  Sit- 
tang  Circuits,  A.  T.  Leonard  and  J.  Krull  (supply). 
Rangoon  :  English  Church,  C.  B.  Hill ;  Tamil  work, 
supplie*!  by  E.  Peters ;  Telugu  work,  supplied  by  R. 
Cully ;  Chines*^  work,  supplied  by  Go  Te.  Thongwa 
Circuit,  to  be  supplied.    Than  Daung,  Julius  Smith. 


Cliaiigea  arrwng  Foreign  Missioyiaries. 
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QhftDgQB  among  ForeigD  MisBionaries. 

Since  January,  1900,  the  following  changes  have 
taken  place  among  onr  missionaries : 

India. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Humphrey,  M.D.,  and  wife,  Mrs.  T.  S. 
Johnson,  Rev.  Rockwell  Clancy  and  wife.  Rev. 
Julius  Smith  and  wife,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Garden  and 
wife  returned  to  the  United  States.  Rev.  F.  L.  Neeld, 
Rev.  W.  W.  Bruere,  and  Rev.  L.  A.  Core  returned  to 
India.  Rev.  William  A.  Mansell  and  wife.  Rev. 
William  L.  King,  Rev.  T.  S.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Rev.  E. 
W.  Parker  and  wife,  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Warne  came  to 
the  United  States  and  returned  to  India.  Rev.  T.  M. 
Hudson  died  in  India  June  27,  1900.  Rev.  £.  W. 
Parker  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Warne  were  elected  Mission- 
ary Bishops  for  Southern  Asia.  The  following  new 
missionaries  went  out :  Rev.  George  £.  Stokes  and 
wife,  Rev.  R.  C.  Grose  and  wife.  Rev.  W.  B.  Empcy 
and  wife*,  Rev.  D.  G.  Abbott  and  wife,  Rev.  H.  R. 
Calkins  and  wife.  Rev.  A.  £.  Ayres  and  wife.  Rev.  F. 
C.  Ditto  and  wife.      Malaysia. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Banks,  Rev.  W.  T.  Kensett,  Rev.  F.  H. 
Morgan  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Shellabear  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  Rev.  J.  £.  Banks  and 
Rev.  C.  Egland,  M.D.,  resigned.  Rev.  William  E. 
llorley  visited  England.  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Rutledge  and 
wife  went  out  as  new  missionaries  to  Singapore. 
Rev.  J.  L.  McLaughlin  and  "wife.  Prof.  T.  II.  Martin, 
Rev.  W.  G.  Fritz.  Rev.  W.  A.  Goodell,  and  Rev. 
Homer  C.  Stuntz  went  out  as  new  missionaries  to 
the  Philippines.  (.,„^^ 

Miss  Mary  F.  Wilson,  J.  E.  Skinner,  M.D.,  and 
wife,  E.  H.  Hart,  M.D.,  and  wife,  £.  R.  Jellison, 
M.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell  and  wife,  Rev. 
J.  F.  Hayner^  and  wife,  X.  8.  Hopkins,  M.D.,  and 
wife,  Rev.  M.  L.  Taft  and  wife,  Geo.  D.  N.  Lowry, 
M.D.,  and  wife,  Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady  and  wife,  II.  L. 
Canright,  M.D.,  and  wife,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Pyke,  Miss  £. 
L.  Abbott,  Rev.  Wilson  E.  Manly  and  wife,  Rev. 
Q.  A.  Myers  and  wile.  Rev.  J.  F.  Peat  and  wife.  Rev. 
Edward  James  and  wife.  Rev.  G.  R.  Davis  and  wife 
returned  to  the  United  States.  Rev.  R.  C.  Beebe, 
M.D.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker  and  wife,  and  J.  H.  Mc- 
Cartney, M.D.,  and  wife  returned  to  China.  Rev.  II. 
H.  Lowry  and  Rev.  C.  F.  Kupfer  visited  the  United 
States  and  returned  to  China.  Rev.  F.  Brown  and 
wife  went  to  England.  Rev.  K.  S.  Little  resigned. 
Rev.  J.  Jackson  resigned  and  joined  the  Church  of 
England.  Rev.  G.  8.  Miner  and  wife  went  to  Switzer- 
land. Mr.  J.  Victor  Martin,  Rev.  F.  G.  Henke,  M. 
R  Charles,  M.D.,  Rev.  Harry  R.  Caldwell,  W.  AV. 
Williams,  M.D.,  and  Miss  Kate  £.  Kauffman  went  out 
as  new  missionaries.  Prof.  Ben  H.  Marsh  married 
Miss  E.  C.  Pinkney.  Rev.  M.  L.  Taft  retired  tem- 
porarily from  the  service  of  the  Society.  Mr.  J.  V. 
Martin  is  now  teaching  in  Japan. 

Japan. 

Rev.  Charles  Bishop,  Rev.  E.  R.  Fulkerson  and 
wife,  Rev.  M.  S.  Vail  and  wife,  and  Mrs,  J.  C.  Davi- 
son returned  to  the  United  States.  Rev.  Julius  Soper 
visited  the  United  States  and  with  his  wife  returned 


to  Japan.  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spencer  died  in  the  United 
States  May  14, 1900,  and  Rev.  J.  O.  Spencer  resigned. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Brooks  and  wife  went  to  Japan  from 
Korea,  and  Mr.  J.  V.  Martin  to  Japan  from  China. 
Rev.  A.  E.  Rigby  went  out  as  a  new  missionary  to 
Japan,  his  wife  remaining  in  the  United  States. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Schwartz  and  wife,  who  bad  previously 
been  missionaries  in  Japan,  returned  to  that  country. 

KORBA. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller  and  wife  returned  to  the 
United  States.    Rev.  W.  B.  Scranton,  M.D.,  and  W. 

B.  McGill,  M.D.,  and  wife  returned  to  Korea.    Harry 

C.  Sherman,  M.D.,  and  wife  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  Dr.  Sherman  died  July  25, 1900.  Rev.  A. 
M.  Brooks  and  wife  were  transferred  to  Japan. 
Rev.  Geo.  C.  Cobb  resigned.  Rev.  C.  D.  Morris 
went  out  as  a  missionary  to  Korea. 

Mexico. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Butler  and  wife,  and  Rev.  F.  8.  Borton 
and  wife,  visited  the  United  States. 

Europe. 
Rev.  William  Burt  and  wife  returned  to  Italy. 

South  America. 

East.  Rev.  J.  F.  Thomson  and  wife  and  Rev.  J. 
H.  Nelson  visited  the  United  States  and  returned  to 
South  America.  Rev.  J.  F.  Jenncss  married  Miss 
Beulah  Wood  Steele  in  Rome,  Italy,  January  22, 1900. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Drees  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
Porto  Rico  Mission  and  entered  upon  his  duties. 
Miss  £.  C.  Long,  M.D.,  went  out  as  a  new  mission- 
ary to  Montevideo. 

West,  Rev.  T.  B.  Wood  and  Rev.  I.  H.  La  Fetra 
visited  the  United  States  and  returned  to  South 
America.  Rev.  B.  O.  Campbell  and  wife.  Miss  Net- 
tle Wilbur,  and  Miss  Charlotte  C.  Vimont  returned 
to  the  United  States.  Rev.  F.  M.  Harrington  and 
wife  returned  to  Chile.  Miss  Alice  H.  Fisher  and 
Miss  Rosina  A.  Kinsman  left  Chile  to  enter  upon 
educational  work  in  Ecuador.  Rev.  George  E.  Allan 
and  wife,  Miss  May  Tweedie,  Miss  AV.  S.  Woods,  Mr. 
Harwin  B,  Shinn  and  wife,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Ports 
went  out  as  new  missionaries  to  Chile.  Rev.  B.  O. 
Campbell  and  wife  and  Miss  Charlotte  C.  Vimont 
have  recently  gone  to  Porto  Rico. 

Africa. 

Miss  R.  Mair  and  Miss  J.  Arms  returned  from 
Liberia.  Miss  Susan  Collins,  Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon, 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Slmett,  and  Miss  H.  Larsen  returned 
from  Angola.  Rev.  A.  L.  Buckwalter  and  wife  re- 
turned from  Rhodesia  and  resigned.  Rev.  E.  H. 
Greeley  went  to  Rhodesia,  and  on  March  16, 1900, 
married  Mrs.  Anna  J.  Arndt.  Rev.  S.  E.  Brewster 
married  Miss  Cora  Zentmire  November  29, 1900,  and 
on  their  way  to  the  United  States  Mrs.  Brewster  died, 
January  8, 1901 .  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Nind  and  wife  went  out 
as  new  missionaries  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Rev. 
David  A.  Carson,  Rev.  Eugene  R.  Gravelly  and  wife, 
and  Rev.  J.  A.  T.  Foust  went  out  as  new  missionaries 
to  Liberia.  Rev.  A.  E.  Witliey  and  wife.  Rev.  H.  C. 
Withey,  and  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Dodson  and  wife  returned 
to  Angola.  Rev.  H.  E.  Ball  and  wife  went  out  in 
March,  1901,  as  new  missionaries. 
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Ou7'  Fat'eiffn  Missionaries  at  Home. 


Foreign  HiasioaftrieB  of  the  Methodist 

Mp8.  Effle  L.  Abbott  (China),  Dowaglao,  Mich. 
Rev.  Arthur  J.  Aincry  (Malaysia),  Madison,  N.  J. 
Rev.  Henry   G.   Appenzeller   (Korea),   128   Vassar 

Street,  Wissahickou,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Ella  Dodge  Api)enzeller  (Korea),  128  Vassar 

Street,  Wissahiekon,  Phihulclphia,  Pa. 
M'lHH  J<'.sj*ie  Arms  (Liberia),  Speneer,  la. 
Kev.  Charles  Bishop,  20(i  Blo<Miiington  Street,  Grcen- 

eustle,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Olive  W.  Bishop,  Greenca.stle,  Ind. 
Mrs.   William   W.  Briiere   (India),  86  Mt.  Ilermon 

Way,  Ocean  (irove,  X.  J. 
Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady  <,Chiim),  892  W.  Adams  Street, 

Chieai^o,  111. 
Mrs.  Hjittie  Yates  Cady  (China),  Chicago,  III. 
Harry  L.  Canright,  M.I).  (China),  Battle  Cre<?k,  Mieh. 
Mr».  Marjfaret  M.  Canright  (China),  Battle  Creek, 

Mi.'h. 
Rev.  Hoekwell  Clanoy  (India),  Albion.  Mieh. 
Mrs.  Cluirlotte  F.  Claney  (India\  Albion,  .Mieh. 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Core  (India),  KKU  Oakland  Avenue, 

l)rs  >[oincs,  la. 
Rev.   George  R.   Davis  (China),  2eJr)  N.   Sandusky 

Str«'<'t,  Deiawart?,  O. 
Mrs.  Mima.  B.  Davis  (C-hina),  Delawart»,  O. 
Mrs.  John  C.  Da\isou  (Japan),  2  Eppirt  Street,  East 

Orange,  N.  J. 
Rev.  John  O.  Denning  (India). 
Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Denning  (India). 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  Fisher  (India),  Flushing,  O. 
Mrs.  Helen  IL  Fisher  (India),  Flushing,  O. 
Rev.  Epiwrson  R.  Fulkers*>n  (Japan),  Ilowanl,  Kan. 
Mrs.  Kate  J.  Fulkerson  (Japan),  Howanl,  Kan. 
Rev.  Frank  D.  (;amewell  (China),  287  William  Street, 

East  Orangt?,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  (Jamewell  (China),  East  Orange,  X.  J. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Garden  (India),  805  Broadway,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
Mrs.  Frances  B.  (Jarden  (India),  Cincinnati,  O. 
Rev. Charles B.  ( J ordon  (Angola),  Haekettstown,  N.J. 
Edgerton  H.  Hart,  M.D.  (China),  Xorth  Tarrytown, 

X.  Y. 
Mrs.  Rose  E.  Hart  (China),  Xorth  Tarrytown,  X.  Y. 
Mrs.  William  T.  Hobart  (China.,  Evanston,  111. 
Nehemiah  8.  Hopkins,  M.D.  (China),  Wellfleet,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Fannie  H.  Hopkins  (China),  Wellfleet,  Ma.**s. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Humphrey,  M.D.  (India),  Little  Falls,  X.  Y. 
Mrs.  Xaney  B.  Humphrey  (India),  Little  Falls,  X.  Y. 
Rev.  Edwanl  James  (China),  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Mrs.  .Mary  E.  James  (China),  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Ernest  R.  Jellison,  M.D.  (China),  1547  Hewett  Street, 

St,  Paul,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Rosa  B.  Jellison  (China),  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Mrs.  T.  S.  Johnson  (India),  Campbell,  la. 
Rev.  Wm.  T.  Kensett,  M.D.  (Malaysia),  Oakmont,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Kensett  (.Malaysia),  Oakmont,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  King  ((^hina),  Coldwater,  Mich. 
Miss  Hilda  Larson  (.Vngola),  Evanston,  111. 
Mrs.  Wilbur  C.  Longden  (China),  Fn-donia.  X.  Y. 
GvoTiio    I).   X.   Lowry,   M.D.   (China).    'VJO   Eighth 

Stnvt,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Mrs.  Cora  C.  Lowr>*  (China),  Brooklyn,  X.  Y". 


Epiaoopal  Olraroh  in  the  United  Btateii 

Mrs.  Hiram  H.  Lowp>-  (China),  5173  Heston  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Main  (China),  Whltesboro,  la. 

Miss  Rachel  Mair  (Liberia),  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 

Rev.  W.  Edward  Manly  (China),  Plainfleld,  la. 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Manly  (China),  Plainfleld,  In. 

Rev.  Henrj'  Mansell  (India),  28  Vassar  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Xancy  M.  Mansell,  M.D.  (India),  Poughkeep- 
sie, X.  Y. 

Miss  Agnes  McAllister  (Liberia),  204  Amherst  Street, 
Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Rev.  Fre<l  H.  Morgan  (Malaysia),  1  Albion  Street, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

Mrs.  (iusta  M.  Morgan  (Malaysia),  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Rev.  Qulncy  A.  Myers  (China),  Newport,  Ind. 

Mrs,  Cora  L.  Myers  (China),  Xewport,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Xeeld  (India),  Middletown,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Don  W.  Xiehols  (China),  410  N.  Fourth  Strtn-t, 
Louisiana,  Mo. 

Mr.  Don  Eugene  Osborne  (Liberia),  Irvington,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Alma  L.  Osborne  (Liberia),  Irvington,  ln«l. 

Rev.  Jacob  F.  Peat  (China),  FAlwanlsville,  111. 

Mrs.  Emily  M.  Peat  (China^,  Edwanlsville.  111. 

Mrs.  Arabella  G.  Pyke  (China),  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Rigby  (Japan),  Fonda,  la. 

Rev.  Abraham  W.  Rudisill  (India),  1227  Myrtle  Ave- 
nue, Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Bessie  F.  Rudisill  (India),  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  William  (i.  Shellabear  (Malaysia),  420  South  I 
Street,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Shuett  (Angola),  Haekettstown,  N.  J. 

James  E.  Skinner,  M.D.  (China),  730  Taylor  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Susan  Skinner,  M.D.  (China),  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  Julius  Smith  (India),  Baldwin,  Kan. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Smith  (India),  Baldwin,  Kan. 

Rev.  (leorge  B.  Smyth  (China),  1087  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Smyth  (China),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mrs.  David  S.  Si)encer  (Japan),  50  E.  Foarth  Street, 
Bloouhsburg,  Pa. 

Rev.  George  1.  Stone  (India),  Titusvlllo,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Marllla  M.Stone  (India), Titus ville,  Pa. 

Mr.««.  H.  C.  Stuntz,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

.Miss  Alice  Terrell  (China),  Hastings,  Fla. 

Bishop  J.  M.  Tlioburn  (India),  Christ  Hospital,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

.Mrs.  Anna  J.  Thoburn,  M.D.  (India),  Christ  Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati,  O. 

Rev.  Milton  S.  Vail  (Japan),  Saratoga,  CaL 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Vail  (Japan),  Saratoga,  CaL 

Rev.  James  W.  Waugh  (India),  75  Oak  IIlll  Avcnne, 
Delaware,  O. 

Mrs.  Jane  T.  Waugh  (India),  Delaware,  O. 

Rev.  James  H.  Worley  (China),  Delaware,  O. 

Mrs.  Imogenc  A.  Worley  (China),  Delaware,  O. 


Rev.  Ma  Iters  L.  T.\ft,  D.D.,  lato  of  the  North 
China  Mission,  Is  at  70  Lenox  Avenue,  East  Orange, 
X.  J.,  and  can  be  s«?cured  to  preach,  or  deliver  ad- 
dressi's  on  Mission  work  in  China. 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


OUR  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  MEDALS 


e  lliB  onlv  s 


of  the 


kiml,  : 


•  far  a 


e  know, 


T\km 


R-ilals 


,  cinmneinoi'Hling  llii'  coming' 
of  the  twi'tilietli  tetitury,  and  also,  whal.  is  far  more  important,  iLe  forward  movenictH. 
of  tUe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  world's  evangelization, 
elioiild  find  ihtir  way   into  every   Methodist 
home.  In  many  instances  the  largest  one  can  he 
easily  secured.    Any  person  (wntrihuting  five 
dollars  or  more  over  the  previous  year's  gift 
will  will  it,  and  will  attest  the  loyalty  of  the 
owni^r  to  the  canse  of  Christ.    Every  Epwiirtli 
Lcagner  who  gives  three  dollara  and  above 
will  W  entitled  to  the  Epworth  League  nicdul, 
and  every  Sunday  school   atholar  who  gives 
one  dollar  will  he  entitled  to  the  Sunday  wehot 


lallei 


■  for 


^very   Epworth   Leagut 


■,  and  the  smallest  for  every 
Sunday  school  seholar  should 
he  the  motto.  Indeed,  in 
many  instances  all  three  can 
ho  easily  obtained  by  the 
same  person;  first,  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  tiv 
for  the  largest,  and 
lional  funr  dollars 
■  itlier  two,  making; 
of  nine  dollars  ac 
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lidents,   and    Sun 
missionary  Secrelarit 
m-ed,  and   the  onlers   will    br   tilkil 
SI*  promptly  as  possible. 

These  medals  are  not  given  to, 
clamses,  or  Sunday  schools,  or  Ep- 
worth Leagues  or  churches,  hnt  to 
individual  contributors.  The  names 
of  tlioae  entitled  to  them  should 
by  the  pastor  to  the  Mis- 
Office,  in  eiory  case. 
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The  CircxLmference  of  Our  Christianity, 


The  Qrctimf erence  of  Our  Christianity* 

IT  is  bad  enough  for  a  man  to  use  his 
body   only   for   his   own    gratification; 
worse  when  he  counts  liis  intellectual  pow- , 
ers  as  given  him  simply  iis  ix  toy  to  play, 
with  for  his  own  amusement;  worst  of  all, 
when  he  dreams  of  surfeiting  his  soul  with 
all  that  minist<>rs  to  a  feeling  of  what  he 
calls  spiritual  ecstasy.    It  is  quite  true  that 
to  make  this  pra(;tical  and  n^al  is  not  easy ' 
to  do.    It  means  that  we  are  not  to  live  with 
the  one  idea  of  (>ach  man  saving  his  own ' 
soul; -that  we  dare  not  leave  o\it  the  fact' 
that  the  salvation  of  self — tliat  is,  a  selfish  1 
salvation— is  a  contradiction  in  terms;  and 
that  we  liave  got  to  go  outside  of  this  self- 
centering  into  an  ever-widening  circumfer- 
ence.    The  center  exists  only  as  a  point" 
from  wiiich   to  make  a  circle.     Equators 
are  imaginary,  and  axes  are  undiscernible. 
The  poles  are  real,  and  the  earth  lies  be- 
tween Ihem.   And  that  means  what?  When 
one  leg  of  a  pair  of  compasses  is  fixed  in 
the  point  from  which  the  other  leg  is  to 
draw  the  circle  what  do  men  do  ?    They  do 
not  put  the  oth(^r  leg  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  fixed  point  which  would  only  make  a 
hole  in  the  center,  but  they  sf)read  it  out 
to  describe  the  out^n-  line.     I  believe  our 
mistake  is  made  largely  liere :  that  we  mag- 
nify the  center,  the  starting  point,  and  that 
when  we  go   out    from   it  we  narrow  the 
distance  that  we  attempt   to   go.— Bishop 
Doane. 


its  essential  constitution  is  a  missionary  or- 
ganization, and  when  money  is  furnished  to 
mainUiin  such  a  cliurch  in  America  by  its 
mem  here  it  is  just  as  truly  giving  as  it  is  to 
send  money  to  carry  on  the  work  in  Africa. 
When  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasurj'  at 
the  temple  he  saw  them  casting  in  their 
gifts— not  paying  their  bills,  but  casting  in 
their  gifts.  The  poor  widow  did  not  pay, 
nor  attempt  to  pay,  for  what  she  had  re- 
ceived, but  out  of  a  heart  of  gratitude  gave 
all  that  she  had.—Rec.  J,  W,  ConUiy. 


Churches  as  Missionary  Orgfanizations« 

WE  support  a  church  not  for  what  we  can 
get  out  of  it,  but  for  what  we  can  do 
through  it  for  the  good  of  humanity  and 
the  glory  of  God.  There  are  many  organiza- 
tions that  are  constituted  for  the  sole  and 
avowed  purpose  of  benefiting  the  membei-s. 
Each  one  pays  a  fixed  sum  for  insurance, 
sick  benefits,  social  privileges,  and  the  like. 
But  the  church  is  radically  different  from 
these  societies.  Its  primary  object  is  not 
the  good  of  its  members,  but  the  good  of 
the  world.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  bene- 
fit to  the  members,  but  this  is  incidenbil; 
the  fundamental  tliought  is  organization  for 
evangelization.  Many  a  church  has  died, 
and  many  more  are  dying,  because  this  fun- 
damental character  of  the  church  has  been 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  membership  benefit 
idea  has  prevailed.    Every  true  church  in 


A  Valuable  Method  of  Raisings  Mission- 
ary Money* 

OUR  Epworth  Li^ague  of  Dorchester,  111., 
used  the  following  method  to  raise 
missionary  money  in  its  effort  to  secure  the 
banner  offered  by  the  Alton  District : 

A  debate  was  hel<i  on  the  following  ques- 
tion :  ''Resolrecl,  That  the  United  States  is 
more  greatly  benefited  by  the  foreign  mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
than  by  its  home  missions."  At  the  close 
of  the  debate  all  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  opinion  as  to  which  side 
had  won,  by  placing  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  baskets  any  amount  they  wished  to 
give  to  missions.  One  basket  was  for  the 
affirmative  and  the  other  for  the  negative, 
and  the  side  securing  the  most  money  for 
missions  was  d(»clared  the  winner. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  splendid 
results  of  the  above  plan : 

1.  Several  speakers  were  induced  to  make 
a  thorough  personal  study  of  the  missionary 
enterprises  of  our  Church. 

2.  The  presence  of  an  unusually  large 
audience  was  secured. 

3.  A  numl>er  of  persons  were  present  who 
ha<i  not  been  in  the  church  before. 

4.  The  whole  audience  received  valuable 
instruction  on  the  subject  of  missionary 
work,  imder  circumstances  that  held  their 
closest  attention,  compelled  Interest,  and 
mad(»  each  one  specially  anxious  to  note 
each  point  made. 

5.  A  more  intense  sympathy  for  fallen  hu- 
man itv  was  created. 

6.  The  fact  that  missionary  work  promotes 
national  prosperity  was  made  clear. 

7.  Many  received  clearer  conceptions  of 
the  part  our  Church  is  taking  in  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world. 

8.  Christians  and  others  were  more  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit. 
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9.  A  splendid  contribution  to  missionary 
work  was  secured. 

10.  A  number  have  since  been  found  to 
be  more  benevolently  disposed  toward  the 
missionary  work.— Gt/e  Park, 


Chang:  Chi  Tung:,  a  Great  Chinese 

Viceroy* 

CHINA  has  eight  viceroys,  or  governor- 
generals.  Each  of  these  is  practically 
independent  in  his  own  sphere.  He  is  liable 
to  bo  called  by  the  central  government  at 
Peking  to  give  an  account  of  his  steward- 
ship ;  but  that  is  only  done  on  very  rare  oc- 
casions. As  long  as  the  viceroy  continues 
in  ofBce  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  king. 

During  the  past  year,  three  names  of 
viceroys  have  become  familiar  to  all  news- 
paper readers.  They  are  Li  Hung  Chang, 
Liu  Kun  I,  and  Chang  Chi  Tung.  These 
three  viceroys  rule  eiglit  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  important  provinces  of  China. 
Their  three  capitals—  Canton,  Nanking,  and 
Wuchang,  with  Hankow~are  the  greatest 
cities  in  the  empire  after  Peking.  These 
men  took  their  stand  in  opposition  to  war, 
and  refused  to  be  coerced  by  those  who 
had  usurped  the  imperial  power.  On  tlieir 
decision  more  than  anything  else  de- 
pended the  fate  of  China. 

Chang  Chi  Tung  is  in  many  respects  the 
first  man  in  China.  Li  Hung  Chang  and 
Liu  Kun  are  old  men,  and  must  soon  finish 
their  course.  Chang  is  a  younger  man,  and 
the  likelihood  is  that,  in  the  China  of  to- 
morrow he  will  play  a  conspicuous  part. 
With  the  exception  of  the  reformer,  Eang 
Yu  Wei,  no  man  stands  higher  in  Chinese 
scholarship. 

His  record  for  a  Chinese  official  is  remark- 
ably clean.  He  is  a  reformer  in  many  things, 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  books  on 
history,  philosophy,  and  political  economy 
published  by  the  Mission  Press  in  Shanghai. 
He  has  also  been  a  voluminous  writer  on 
subjects  dealing  with  the  reform  and  regen- 
eration of  China,  but  he  seems  to  lack  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  The  part  he  has 
hitherto  played  corresponds  somewhat  to 
that  of  Erasmus  in  the  Reformation  of  Ger- 
many. 

No  Chinaman  has  taken  more  heartily  to 
the  benefits  that  Western  civilization  has 
conferred  on  mankind,  especially  by  way  of 


machinery.  His  boast  and  ambition  is  to 
beat  the  occidental  with  his  own  weapons. 
The  mint  which  he  established  in  Canton  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world. 
It  has  ninety-six  coining  presses. 

During  the  French  hostilities  with  China 
Chang  was  viceroy  in  Canton.  At  that  time 
much  French  mission  property  was  de- 
stroyed. To  the  application  of  the  French 
consul  for  indemnity  Chang  sent  a  charac- 
teristic reply :  "  When  you  pay  for  the  wan- 
ton destruction  of  Chinese  ships  and  prop- 
erty at  Fooch(?w  I  shall  be  glad  to  consider 
your  demand  for  indemnity."— iier.  W, 
Bridie,  in  Work  and  Workers, 


The  Partition  of  China  Unwise* 

AS  a  Christian  people  we  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  effect  of  the  partition  of  China  on 
missionary  work  in  China.  In  the  Russian 
section  Protestant  missions  cannot  hope  for 
a  long  lease  of  life,  judging  from  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  Russian  State  Church  else- 
where. In  the  French  section  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Roman  Catholic  aggressions 
on  Protestant  missions  assume  still  more 
acute  and  intolerable  forms  than  ever,  not 
to  mention  the  inevitable  increase  of  papal 
assumptions  over  Chinese  w^ithin  the  French 
sphere.  In  the  German  section  the  mis- 
sionaries have  little  cause  to  rejoice  at  the 
coming  of  the  Mauser.  In  the  British 
sphere,  even  though  **  missionaries  are  not 
popular  at  the  Foreign  Office,'*  we  may 
justly  hope  that  matters  would  improve. 
But  speaking  of  China  as  a  whole,  including 
the  British  section,  the  effect  of  partition 
on  missionary  work  would  be  bad :  1.  Be- 
cause partition  would  still  further  exasper- 
ate the  people  against  foreigners.  They 
would  hate  us  more  than  ever.  2.  The  con- 
nection of  Christianity  with  politics  would 
be  indelibly  impressed  on  the  Chinese  mind, 
and  nothing  could  dissuade  them  that  our 
object,  as  they  all  along  suspected,  was  not 
to  prepare  the  way  for  division  and  spolia- 
tion. 3.  Converts  would  all  the  more  be 
charged  with  following  the  foreigner,  and 
hence  regarded  as  traitors.  4.  The  tempta- 
tion to  enter  the  Church  from  bad  motives 
would  be  infinitely  incre^ised.  5.  The  con- 
verts would  inevitably  lean  too  much  on 
governments.  6.  A  Chinese  national  Church 
would  be  impossible.— 22^.  D,  Macgillivray, 
of  Shanghai,  China, 
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HISTORY,  CHARACTER,  AND  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  ISLAM- 

BY  REV.  T.   J.   SCOTT,  M.A.,   D.D. 

WHAT  is  Islam  ?  Passing  years,  with  before  us  a  question  of  perennial  interest, 
more  careful  and  dispassionate  study,  What  in  reality  is  Islam,  what  the  source  of 
bring  us  a  better  answer.  As  a  religious  its  power,  and  what  are  the  causes  of  its  ex- 
phenomenon,  in  the  history  of  our  race,  this  tended  sway  ?  The  right  answer  to  such 
system,  in  its  sudden  rise  from  the  deserts  questions  suggests  the  best  methods  of  deal- 
of  Aral)ia,  and  in  its  rajjid  spread  in  a  mar-  ing  with  the  system  as  missionaries.  Closer 
velous  wave  of  conquest— religious,  social,  '  and  more  unprejudiced  study  of  the  subject 
and  political — challenges  admiration.  In  has  changed  somewhat  our  view  of  the 
A.  D.  Gl)9  Mohammed  proclaimed  his  mis-  prophet  of  Islam,  and  the  energetic  system 
sion ;  in  G22  he  fled  iis  an  outcast  to  Medina;  which  he  gave  to  the  world, 
ten  years  later  he  died  mourned  by  thou- 1  It  is  now  generally  con<;eded  that  Moham- 
sands  of  devoUvl  and  zealous  followers  in  a  '  med,  in  the  earlier  years,  at  least,  of  his  sup- 
united  Arabia.  ;  posed  mission,  was  influenced  by  sincere  and 

Islam  almost  immediately  burst  like  a  vol- '  worthy  motives.  Recognition  of  this  fact  is 
canic  eruption  on  the  world.  Four  years  of  advantage  in  reaching  the  Moslem.  The 
after  the  dt^ath  of  Mohammed,  in  C36,  the  Jewish  and  Christian  btisis  of  the  system 
Caliph  Omar  captured  Jerusalem,  an<l  in  040  ;  goc^s  far  in  explaining  the  plausibility  and 
was  master  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt.  The ,  power  of  the  t(\T.ching  of  the  Koran.  A 
advancing  wave  swept  North  Africa,  and  in  slight  acquaintance  with  the  book  will  show 
711  Tharik,  with  his  impetuous  followers,  how  largely,  although  often  in  a  very  dis- 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  Spain  torted  manner,  it  has  drawn  on  the  Jewish 
fell.  Twenty  years  later  the  advancing  andChristianScriptures,  which  Mohammed, 
Moslem  host  received  a  final  check  in  in  his  own  way,  as  far  tis  he  knew  them, 
western  Europ(j  at  the  battle  of  Tours,  I  claimed  to  acknowledge  as  divine.  Jews 
where  Charles  Martel,  the  mighty  Hammer, .  and  Christians  were  the  *' people  of  the 
beat  back  the  confident   hordes  of  Abdur   book." 

Rahman,  and  the  West  was  saved  from  a  |  Islam  nmy  be  regarded  as  a  Christian 
torrent  of  volcanic  scoria  from  Islam  that ,  heresy  rather  than  an  independent  system, 
might  have  required  centuries  to  reinove  it,  Ind(H  d,  in  tiie  eiglith  century  it  was  so  con- 
as  in  eastern  Europe.  '  sidered.    Dr.  J.  M.  Arnold,  in  his  very  val- 

Returning  to  Asia,  thirty-two  years  afti»r  |  uable  treatise,  Islam  and  Christian ity,  in- 
the  death  of  the  proi)het, Mohammed  Kasim  I  dicat<.*s  how^  John  of  Damascus  and  his 
reined  up  his  cavalry  on  the  banks  of  the ,  disciple  Theodorus  Abacara,  assailed  the 
Scind  ;  thence  onward  waves  of  invasion  with  |  system  as  a  new  heresy.  An<i  yet  it  was  not 
varied  fortune;  i)oured  into  th(^  i)eninsula, '  new.  Beryllus,  Bisiiop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia 
swallowing  up  provinces  and  settling  into  |  itself,  denied  the  divinitj'  of  Christ  and  his 
empire,  until  decay  set  in,  in  the  seventeenth  preexistence.  Christianity,  before  the  time 
century,  amid  the  crowning  splendors  of  tl»e  of  Mohammed,  had  spread  in  Arabia.  He 
miglity  Moguls.  Meantime  Persia  had  Ix^en  Wfis  familiar  with  the  })itter  controversies 
ov(UTun,  and  the  conquerors  pressed  far  into  I  waged  with  Ebionifes,  Biisilidians,  Nesto- 
central  Asia.  ;  rians,  Doeetians,  and  Arians.    Attacks   on 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Ottoman  the  incarnation,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
dynasty  was  founded,  and  in  1453  Mohani- '  Sonship,  and  tlie  Trinity  were  familiar  to 
med  II  was  thundering  at  the*  gate's  of  Con- 1  liim.  He  espoused  the  Bible  as  opposed  to 
stantinople;  southeastern  Europe  became  a  idolatry  and  polytlieisni. 
prey  to  the  Ottonian  Turks,  who  were  linally  i  It  would  seem  that  his  early  efforts  were 
checked,  in  1083.  at  the  gates  of  Vioruia.  by  int^Mided  to  bring  his  coimtrymen  into  the 
John  Sobieskie,  King  of  Poland.  In  twelve  '  f/iith  of  '*  the  !)ook '*  as  h(*  understood  it. 
hun<lred  years,  say  from  tlie  death  of  ^lo- ,  Indeed,  lie  tells  his  followers  that  he  is  not 
hammed  to  the  more  recent  Turkish  wars,  projnulgating  a  new  religion,  but  a  faith  al- 
Islam  had  extended  its  sway  over  far  more  ready  given  thcMu  by  God.  Thus  in  Sura  11, 
of  tli(>  earth's  surface  than  Christianity  had  i  verse  12,  it  is  written  :  "He  hath  ordained 
done  in  the  same  time.  ,  you  the  rt^Ii^ion  which  he  eommanded  Noah 

Here  is  marvelous  history,  and  w^e  have  '  and   n^vealed  to  thee,  O  Mohammed,  and 
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Abraham  and  Moses  and  Jesus,  saying,  ob- 
serve this  religion."  Touching  the  incar- 
nation, the  divinity  of  Christ,  his  Sonship, 
iiud  the  Trinity,  he  seems  to  have  taken  the 
side  of  the  heretical  doctrines  as  he  had 
heard  the  discussion.  His  references  to  these 
subjects  in  the  Koran  show  how  his  mind 
had  been  influenced. 

Later  experience  repelled  him  from  Jew 
and  Christian,  and  he  began  to  build  up  a 
system  of  his  own.  Archdeacon  Grant  sfiys, 
in  his  Ban^pton  Lectures,  Islam  **  offers  the 
most  formidable  obstruction  to  the  faith  of 
Christ  from  the  fact  of  its  being,  as  it  is,  a 
counterfeit  of  the  truth  itself."  We  must 
keep  in  view  these  facts  in  dealing  with 
Islam. 

Dr.  T.  P.  Hughes  has  advanced  the  theory 
that  Mohammed's  first  eflfort  was  to  convert 
Arabia  to  the  Jewish  faith,  but,  repelled  by 
the  Jews,  he  pushed  out  on  an  eclectic  path 
of  his  own. 

Our  views  of  the  man  and  his  system  have 
been  somewhat  modified  by  more  careful 
study  and  investigations,  with  less  prejudice. 
The  charges  of  unmitigated  fraud,  and  the 
impression  that  Islam  has  been  forced  on 
an  unwilling  world  simply  by  the  bloody 
scimitar,  have  not  contributed  to  conciliation 
and  the  winning  of  Islam  to  the  Gospel. 
Extremes  must  be  avoided.  The  tendency 
in  some  more  recent  writers  is  to  swing  too 
far  away  from  the  view  just  hinted  at,  and 
give  us  a  prophet  and  a  system  almost,  if 
not  quite,  inspired,  benign  in  spirit,  and 
seeking  by  peaceful  methods  to  conquer 
the  world.  From  such  adverse  contention 
it  is  important  that  we  glean  the  golden 
mean. 

Among  more  recent  books  seeking  in  an 
appreciative  spirit  to  throw  some  light  on 
this  subject  is  Professor  T.  W.  Arnold's 
The  Preai'hing  of  Islam:  A  History  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Moslem  Faith.  The 
author,  for  some  time  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  the  Mohammedan  Anglo-Oriental 
College  at  Aligarh,  seeks  to  maintain  the 
thesis  that  Islam  has  been  spread  over  so 
vast  a  portion  of  the  globe  chiefly  by  **  the 
unremitted  labors  of  the  Moslem  mission- 
aries, who,  with  the  prophet  himself  as  their 
great  example,  have  spent  themselves  for 
the  conversion  of  unbelievers."  Tlie  author, 
in  his  valuable  book  of  388  pages,  gives 
us  some  interesting  facts  in  the  study  of 
the  system ;  neverthel(\ss  no  explanation  of 
its  rapid,  widespread  sway  can  quite  ignore 


the  powerful  persuasion  of  the  sword,  nor 
overlook  the  grave  possibility  of  conscious 
imposture  in  the  founder,  at  least  in  some 
periods  of  his  career. 

In  very  recent  years  w^e  have  the  spectacle 
in  the  Soudan  of  the  pretended  Imam  Mehdi, 
with  his  desolating  wars,  and  at  the  present 
moment  we  see  the  blasphemous  pretense, 
or  imposture  self-imposed,  of  one  Mii*za 
Ghulaui  Ahmad,  of  the  Punjab,  who  throws 
out  bold  challenges  for  discussion  to  the 
missionaries,  bishops,  and  even  the  impe- 
rial government  itself. 

With  all  this,  and  more  before  us,  we  have 
clew  enough  for  much  in  the  origin  and 
spread  of  Islam.  Peaceable  methods  there 
were,  and  mild  persuasion,  but  no  showing 
of  toleration  in  this  system  must  overlook 
the  part  the  sword  has  played  in  the  triumph 
won.  If  peaceful  propagation  be  inculcated 
in  the  Koran  so  is  force. 

This  paper  need  not  be  enlarged  with  many 
quotations  in  point:  "Fight  thou  against 
them  until  they  pay  tribute  by  right  of  sub- 
jection, and  they  be  reduced  low  "  (Sura  9. 
29).  "  Fight  in  defense  of  God's  true  religion 
as  it  behooveth  you  to  fight  for  the  same  " 
(Sura  22).  "Fight  thou  against  them  till 
strife  be  at  an  end  and  the  religion  be  all  of 
God's  "  (Sura  9.  29).  "  Permission  is  grapted 
to  thos(»  who  take  arms  against  the  unbe- 
lievers "  iSura  22.  40).  **  Fight  against  the 
idolaters  till  the  religion  be  the  Lord's 
alone  "  (Sura  2.  89).  Professor  Arnold  writes 
of  the  myth  of  the  man  with  the  Koran  in 
one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  but 
the  Koran  and  history  will  not  permit  this 
phase  of  Islam  to  be  resolved  into  a  myth. 

Dr.  Jessup,  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  in  Syria,  and  who  has  spent  a  life  in 
that  field,  where  the  spirit  of  Islam  is  not 
held  in  check  as  it  is  in  India,  writes: 
"  Whenever  Islam  holds  the  sword  it  uses 
it  for  the  oppression  and  humiliation  of  all 
infidels."  And  Professor  Stobart,  formerly 
of  Lucknow,  and  who  studied  the  subject 
carefully  in  history  and  in  India,  writes: 
"It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  normal  con- 
dition of  Islam  is  one  of  missionary  aggres- 
sion by  the  sword  "  (Lslam,  p.  226). 

In  illustration  of  this  spirit  Dr.  Jessup 
writes:  "In  the  great  Mohammedan  mis- 
sionary university,  in  the  Mosque  of  Azhar, 
in  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  10,000  students  are 
asst^mbled  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
studying  the  Koran  and  preparing  to  teach 
it  throughout  Asia  and  Africa,  a  missionary 
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prayer  is  ofTered  every  (evening  in  which  the  are  its  missionaries,  ever  ready,  whatever 
whole  10,00a  unit<\  The  following  is  a  their  moral  character  may  be,  to  defend  the 
literal  translation  of  it:  *0  Lord  of  all  crea- j  honor  of  Allah,  proclaim  his  unity,  de- 
tures,  O  Allah,  destroy  the  intidels  and  poly- ,  noimce  idolatry,  and  make  one  more  eon- 
theists,  thine  enemies,  the  enemies  of  the  vert,  though  he  become  twofold  more  the 
religion.    O  Allah,  make  their  children  or-   child  of  hell. 

phans,  and  defile  their  abodes.  Cause  their  ,  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Islam  has  any 
feet  to  slip,  give  them  and  their  families,  great  propagandist  societies  like  the  well- 
their  houseliolds  and  their  women,  their  organized  and  zealously  sustained  Christian 
children  and  th<»ir  relations  by  marringe,  missionary  socii^ties.  In  some  measure,  in 
their  brothers  and  their  friends,  their  posses-  Iixlia,  Islam  has  adopted  tlie  methods  of 
s'ons  and  their  rac(%  their  wealth  and  their  Christian  missionaries,  such  as  street 
lands  as  ])ooty  to  the  Moslems.'  '*  I  preaching,  the  press,  tract  distribution,  and 

Dr.  Jessup  giv(»s  another  illustration  of ,  other  agencies.  Yet  at  times  there  have 
the  Moslem  spirit  as  manifested  in  prayer  been  formed  centers  of  i)ropagandism  striv- 
at  the  reading  of  a  firman,  by  the  sulUm,  ing  by  peaceable,  if  not  spiritual,  means  to 
in  Constantinople.  A  venerable  dignitary  push  the  Moslem  faith  far  and  wide.  Nota- 
stepped  forward  and  prayed,  "O  Allah, !  bly  such  a  center  at  the  present  time  is  the 
grant  the  vi(jtory  to  his  imperial  majesty  great  missionary  university  in  the  Mosque 
the  sultan  Abdul  Hamid  Khan.  Destroy  all ,  of  Azhar,  at  Cairo,  with  its  10,000  students 
his  enemies ;  destroy  the  Russians ;  O  Allah,  '  gathere<l  fi*om  all  parts  of  the  world.  These 
destroy  the  infidels.  Tear  them  in  tiitters,  men  live  as  ascetics,  and  when  thoroughly 
grind  them  in  powder,  rend  them  in  fnig-  trained  in  the  Koran  and  Moslem  theology 
nu^nts,  beciiuse  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  pour  forth  as  missionaries,  especially  for 
Mohammedans."  ,  Africa  and  Asia. 

A  moulvy  of  excellent  attainments  not  Dr.  Jessup  mentions  a  Moslem  missionary 
only  in  the  learning  of  his  people,  but  also  society  formed  at  Constantinople  before  the' 
in  English,  told  me  that  the  early  method  outbreak  of  the  Turko-Ttussian  War  which 
of  Islam  wiis  to  give  a  cfairat,  or  "  call,"  to  a  had  as  its  special  aim  sending  missionaries 
people  api)roached ;  the  call  refused,  the  to  central  Africa.  Of  these  men  he  writes, 
sword  wfis  the  alternative.  "  They  are  men  zealous,  hardy,  fearless,  who 

It  is  little  to  the  point  to  parade,  in  opposi-  would  welcome  death  in  the  swamps  of  Africa 
tion  to  all  this,  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  as  the  sure  passport  to  panuiiso." 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  world  I  One  must  feel  that  if  we  in  India  could  in- 
wliere  unworthy  motives  and  force  have  ,  spire  the  lay  element  in  the  Christian  corn- 
been  used.  Such  things  are  in  manifest  munity,  European  and  Indian,  with  more 
conflict  with  the  plain  spirit  of  the  Oos|)el,  zeal  like  this,  but  in  a  worthier  cause,  much 
and  are  entirely  exceptional.  And  it  must  of  the  problem  of  In<lia's  evangelization 
be  frankly  admitted,  in  dealing  with  this  would  be  solved.  Professor  Arnold  brings 
subj(jct,  that  Moslems  have  at  times,  and  in  out  the  fact  that  often  women  zealots  played 
some  places,  shown  an  admirable  spirit  of  '  no  small  part  in  the  propagation  of  Islam, 
toleration,  and  that  the  propagation  of  this  1  Touching  the  nature  of  what  may  be  called 
faith  has  not  always  been  one  of  force.  Pro- ,  the  peaceful  conversions  to  Islam,  one  can 
fessor  Arnohl's  book  is  a  valuable  study  in  find  no  better  comment  on  the  subject  than 
bringing  out  this  phase.  '  Professor  Arnold's  book.   This  is  the  side  of 

The  aggressiveness  of  Islam  as  a  mission- 1  the  subject  to  whi(!h  he  gives  preferential 
ary  religion  should  be  noted  in  properly  esti- ,  prominence,  and  yet  the  fact  is  undisguised 
mating  the  system.  It  was  launched  on  the  ,  that  the  element  of  spirituality  and  pr^nuine 
world  as  a  faith  that  was  to  be  promulgated,  moral  life  entered  but  little  into  the  so-called 
and  its  peaceful  methods  have  lessons  in  '  conversion.  Arnold  notes  that  **  of  many 
them  for  the  Christian  missionary.  Islam  nominally  Moslems  it  may  be  said  that  they 
hiis  really  no  priesthood  or  ecclesiastical '  are  half  Hindus.  They  observe  caste  rules, 
organization  as  Christianity  has,  but  the 'join  in  Hindu  festivals,  and  practice  numer- 
great  lay  multitude  are  inspire<i  with  a  re- ■  ous  idohitrous  ceremonies."  Secular  benefit 
markable  spirit  of  proselytism.  Its  mer- 1  was  the  great  motive.  Certain  immunities 
chants,  shopkeepers,  traders,  travelers,  lit-  attached  to  the  change  of  faith,  as  freedom 
erary  men,  artisans,  and  common  laborers !  from  taxation,  grants  of  land,  offices  be- 
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stowed,  social  position  acquired,  and  with- 
out amounting  to  actual  coercion,  official 
pressure  was  often  brought  to  bear,  notably 
in  India,  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  masses  of  low-caste  peo- 
ple and  aboriginal  tribes  in  Bengal  found 
in  the  Moslem  faith  a  more  congenial  social 
condition. 

A  passing  remark  is  in  place  on  what  is 
spoken  of  as  the  revival  of  Islam,  a  matter 


teenth  century,  and  of  the  Sikh  power  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  decay  of 
Islam  in  India  synchronizes  with  its  decay 
in  eastern  Europe.  The  Turks  were  rolled 
back  from  the  gates  of  Vienna  by  the  vic- 
torious Poles  at  the  time  the  final  reverses 
began  in  India.  A  hundred  years  earlier 
Moslem  rule  had  vanished  from  western 
Europe. 
The  decay  of  Islam  was  thus  marked  by 


wliich  illustrates  its  still  aggressive  mission-  i  a  great  loss  of  political  power  and  prestige 
nry  spirit,  and  which  should  be  understood   in    the  world.     Largo  geographical   areas 


by  the  Christian  missionary.  A  little  insight 
just  here  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
present  state  of  Islam.   This  faith  as  a  politi- 


were  wrested  from  it  and  i^estored  to  Chris- 
tian rule,  or  brought  for  the  first  time  under 
Christian  power.    With  the  decay  of  secular 


cal  and  religious  power  has  had  its  stages  of  power  came  a  decline  of  secular  propa- 
aggressive  development  and  then  of  decay,  I  gandism  and  Islamic  glory.  Great  centers 
its  flow  and  ebb  tides.  At  times  it  has  of  learning  waned  for  want  of  patronage, 
threatened  to  overrun  all  Europe,  first  from  Splendid  mosques  fell  into  ruin,  and  much 
the  West,  when,  in  A.  D.  711,Tharik  crossed  of  the  glory  of  dominion  and  architectural 
over  into  Spain.  The  onrolling  wave  was  splendor  that  had  marked  the  spread  of 
checked  at  the  battle  of  Tours,  in  France,  i  Islam  was  forever  dimmed.  With  all  this 
A.  D.  732,  and  was  finally  rolled  back  from  came  an  ago  of  general  depression  to  the 
western  Europe  in  1492,  when  Boabdil  was  spirit  of  Islam,  and  a  feeling  that  its  glory 
defeated  at  Granada,  by  King  Ferdinand  of ,  had  departed  only  to  be  restored  when 
Spain.  !  Imam  Mehdi  comes  to  lead  the  faithful  to 

In  eastern  Europe  we  may  note  that  the  final  victory, 
development  of  Ottoman  power  culminated  But  in  what  sense  has  there  been  a  revival 
in  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  in  1453,  by  of  Islam  on  which  Palgrave  has  given  us  an 
Mohammed  II,  about  forty  years  before  the  interesting  chapter,  and  more  recent  writers 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  western  Europe. '  have  something  to  say  ?  Within  the  last 
The  advancing  wave  in  eastern  Europe  was  forty  years  there  have  been,  in  various  parts 
finally  checked  at  the  gates  of  Vienna  by  \  of  the  Moslem  world,  certain  movements 
the  King  of  Poland,  1083.  In  1856,  at  the  end  ;  which,  as  an  increase  of  zeal  in  an  effort  to 
of  the  Crimean  War,  the  treaty  of  Paris  restore  the  original  faith,  or  recover  influ- 
stfiyed  in  some  measure  the  receding  wave  enc^e  and  prestige,  or  to  bring  Islam  more 
by  an  agreement  among  European  Powers  abreast  with  the  age,  or  to  resist  the  ag- 
to  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  gression  of  Christian  missions,  may  be  called 
Nevertheless  there  came  the  storm  of  the   a  revival. 


Turko-Russian  War,  in  1878,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Bulgaria  was  secured.  By  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  England  occupied  Cyprus, 
and  by  the  Anglo-Turkish  treaty,  and  with 
the  promise  by  England  of  the  defense  of 
the  frontier  of  Asiatic  Turkey  against  Rus- 
sia, and  a  guarantee  by  Turkey  of  certain 
reforms,  the  political  life  of  the  "  sick  man  " 
has  been  prolonged  till  this  hour. 


These  movements  show  that  the  system, 
although  it  hjis  undergone  an  era  of  politi- 
cal decay,  has  not  lost  its  original  self- 
assertion  and  aggressiveness.  To  indicate 
briefly  some  of  the  most  marked  of  these 
I'evival  movements,  Palgrave  mentions  the 
fact  that  the  numerous  purely  secular 
schools  which  were  established  in  the  Otto- 
man empire  now  nearly-half  a  century  ago. 


The    conquering  wave  of   Islam    struck '  were,  some  twenty  years  later,  turned  into 


India  in  the  conquest  of  Scind,  A.  D.  711, 
at  the  very  time  it  entered  western  Europe. 
The  climax  in  India  was  reached  in  the 
brilliant  reign  of  the  tolerant  Akbar,  begun 
155G,  three  years  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  and  decay  set  in 


strictly  Moslem  religious  schools.  In  the 
beginning  the  education  was  nonsectarian 
and  liberal ;  Christian  children,  as  well  as 
Mohammedan,  freely  attended  these  schools. 
Some  years  after  the  education  was  narrowed 
to  a  curriculum  strictly  promoting  Islamic 


one  hundred  years  later  with  the  rise  of  the  j  dogma.    This  reaction  was  the  result  of  a 
Mahrati  power  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 1  widespread,  pojjular  feeling.  In  whkjh  the 
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governraent  bore  its  part,  that  Islam  was 
being  Europeanized  and  was  in  danger. 


A  glance  at  Wahabeism,  or  Moslem  purl- 
tanisni,  seems  required  in  a  brief  statement 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  about  the  time  this  of  the  so-called  revival.  This  attempt  at  a 
reactionary  zeal,  seeking  to  safeguard  Islam  puritanical  reformation  of  Islam,  as  will  be 
and  reestablish  its  dogma  and  spirit,  was  at  remembered,  began  in  eastern  Arabia  in 
work  in  the  Levant,  the  liberal  and  en-  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under 
lightened  Moslem  school  in  India,  with  its  one  Abdul  Wtihab,  whose  thought  was  to 
center  in  the  Aligarh  Mohammedan  Anglo-  purge  his  religion  froni  the  ac<;retions  of 
Oriental  College,  wiis  getting  under  way.  j  vain  and  corrupt  practice  and  belief  which 
Sir  Saiyad  Ahmad  sought  to  revive  and  ,  had  perverted  it,  and  corrupted  the  original 
strengthen  Islam  by  a  liberal  European  edu-  faith.  This  movement  swept  like  a  storm 
cation,  and  by  putting  the  system  in  touch  through  the  stagnant,  corrupt  atmosphere 
with  the  enlightened  progress  of  the  times,  of  Islam  in  Arabia,  north  Africa,  parts  of 
The  revival  of  Islam  was  thus  reactionary  Turkey,  the  wave  in  time  reaching  India, 
in  one  part  of  the  Moslem  world  and  pro-  The  leader  of  the  movement  in  India  was 
grossive  in  another.  The  Aligarh  move-  one  Syud  Ahmad,  born  at  Rae  Bareilly,  in 
ment  is  steadily  widening  throughout  the  Oude.  Wahabeism  soon  appealed  to  the 
country.  It  ha,s  many  followers  in  the  Pun- '  sWord  against  corrupt  Islam,  and  by  the 
jab,  where  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  as  sword  it  i>crished  as  a  political  movement. 
Xi'c/iarl,  iiv  natural  religion.  Dr.  Murray  I  Some  will  remember  what  a  storm  center 
Miteliell  suggests  that  this  liberal  creed  may  Patna  w«is  thirty  yeai*s  ago.  As  an  organ- 
resolve  itself  into  simple  theism.  ized  sect  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  but 

Again  Palgrave  found  the  sign  of  a  revival  the  spirit  of  this  puritanical  reform  still  re- 
of  the  si)irit  of  Islam  in  a  great  reform  in  mains  as  a  revival  influence,  or  call  to  closer 
abstinence  from  fermented  and  alcoholic  ^  conformity  with  original  Islam.  This  in 
drinks  in  the  Levant,  as  far  back  as  the  India,  with  the  counter  liberal  movement  6f 
seventies.  This  was  coincident  with  the  re-  Aligarh  as  a  center,  and  the  polemical 
action  in  education  mentioned.  Palgrave  preaching  and  writing  against  the  work  of 
claims  tliat  an  increasing  use,  or  nonuse,  of ,  Christian  missionaries,  awakened  into  spe- 
intoxicating  drinks,  is  a  kind  of  thermomet-  cial  activity  about  the  third  of  a  century 
ric  test  of  the  decadence  or  revival  of  Islam,   since,  constitute    anything   we    have  of  a 

He  'found  other  indications  of  a  revived  revival  of  Islam  in  India, 
spirit  in  tiie  ^lohammedanism  of  the  Otto- 1  As  I  have  stated,  Moslems  have  not  much 
man  empire,  in  the  diminished  employment  in  the  way  of  well-organized  mission  socie- 
of  Europeans  by  the  government,  in  reno-  ties,  but  individual  and  sporadic  efforts  are 
vated  places  of  woi-ship,  new  mosques,  and  put  forth,  sustained  by  contributions  of 
in  fresh  fervor  in  the  maintenance  of  Mos-  money  in  various  parts  of  the  Moslem  world, 
lem  institutions.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  tliese  The  gn^atest  accessions  to  Islam  in  more 
matters  we  have  any  indication  of  revival  recent  times,  through  its  peaceful  misslon- 
of  Islam  in  India,  unless  it  ))e  in  the  idea  ary  effoits,  have  been  made  in  central  and 
that  the  system  must  find  its  lease  of  life  soutliern  Africa,  and  in  Malaysia,  and  in 
and  renewed  vigor  in  a  more  enlightened  Bengal, 
education.  !     Professor  Arnold's  book  is  the  mast  oom- 

There  is  no  doubt  that  within  the  last  plete  study  of  tlie  i)ropagation  of  Islam  by 
forty-tive  years  in  India  the  leaders  of  preaching  and  peaceful  methods  yet  pre- 
Mohammedanism  have  been  i)ut  on  the  ,  sented.  This  book  fully  establishes  the  fact 
alert  by  the  work  of  Christian  missionaries,  that  the  sword  has  not  by  any  means  been 
All  will  recall  the  controvei'sial  literature  the  only  method  of  spreading  the  faith, 
that  sprang  up  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Pfander's  At  the  same  time  the  book  indicates  how 
writings  in  particular,  and  the  era  of  zeal  in  large  a  part  t<miporal  and  mercenary  mo- 
Mosloni  preachers  who  have  largely  imitat^'d  tives  have  played  in  this  so-called  mission- 
the  public  preaching  of  missionaries.  How  ary  work.  As  an  illustration  of  zeal  for 
far  all  this  restored  the  system  to  greater  holding  ground  gained  it  may  be  mentioned 
vigor  in  India  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  that  when  Stanley's  letter  was  published  in 
This  opposition  writing  and  preaching  has,  England,  mentioning  his  proposal  to  King 
perhaps,  somewhat  abated  within  the  last  ]Mtesa,  of  Uganda,  who  had  lately  with  his 
decadci  1 100  wives,  embraced  Islam,  tfi  accept  Chris* 
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tianity,  and  calling  for  missionaries  to  come 
to  the  great  field  that  seemed  open,  this 
letter  found  its  way  into  the  Arabic  and 
Turkish' journals,  and  a  counter  movement 
was  at  once  set  on  foot.  A  Moslem  mission- 
ary society  was  formed  in  Constantinople, 
and  subscriptions  were  raised  for  sending 
missionaries  to  establish  King  Mtesa  in  the 
faith  and  confirm  the  Moslem  work  in  his 
kingdom.  We  have  all  observed  this  prompt- 
ness of  Moslems  to  attempt  regaining  lost 
ground  and  check  aggression  against  their 
ranks.  Mehdiism  in  the  Soudan,  and  the 
deplorable  massacres  in  Armenia,  are 
manifestations  of  aggressive  fanatical 
life. 

In  general,  the  causes  that  have  aroused 
Islam  to  attempt  to  regain  its  strength*  and 
recover  ground  are;  (1)  A  deep-seated  dis- 
content at  the  manifest  loss  of  power  and 
decay  of  political  influence  in  the  world. 
(2)  The  pressum  of  European  influence 
tending  to  modernize  the  system,  thus  pro- 
voking opposition  of  some  leaders,  while 
leading  to  attempted  adaptations  by  others, 
as  in  the  Aligarh  school.  (3)  The  lingering 
spirit  of  Wahabeism,  and  (4)  The  pressure 


of  Christian  missions,  which  constantly 
challenge  the  claims  of  the  Koran  and  the 
faith  of  its  adherents. 

In  this  connection  mention  may  be  made 
of  what  may  be  called  a  Pan-Islamic  move- 
ment, which  seeks  to  reunite  all  the  nations 
of  the  Moslem  world  in  a  vast  unity  of  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation:  There  seems  to  be 
a  widespread  effort  to  realize  a  unity  of  the 
faithful  in  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  head  in  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

It  is  tfue  that  ever  since  the  wresting  of 
the  caliphate  from  the  Arabic  line  of  the 
Koreish  by  the  Ottoman  Selim  I  a  dispute 
exists  in  the  Moslem  world  as  to  the  true 
succession.  The  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Moor- 
ish Moslems  have  never  acknowledged  the 
Ottoman  caliphate.  Yet  the  effort  to  unite 
the  Moslem  world  in  the  thought  of  a  great 
cooperating  brotherhood  of  the  faithful 
seems  to  turn  toward  Abdul  Wahid  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.  Anyone  familiar  with  the 
present  sympathies  and  spirit  of  Islam  as 
manifested  in  some  form  in  all  parts  of  the 
Moslem  world  can  detect,  in  spite  of  divi- 
sions and  oppositions,  a  general  trend  of 
feeling  toward  Constantinople. 


THE  WOMAI^S  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

BY  MRS.  MINNIE  SMITH  BUDLONG. 


n''HE  increasing  unity  among  Christians 
■^  on  broad  lines  is  one  of  the  significant 
signs  of  the  times. 

Organic  unity,  were  such  a  thing  desired, 
i.*y  at  present  doubtless  out  of  reach,  but 
**  the  great  underlying  unities,"  as  one  has 
termed  them,  being  the  same  among  all 
true  believers,  a  common  bond  results,  <is 
strong  as  it  is  precious  and  lasting. 

Large  interdenominational  movements 
accentuate  'this  truth— Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Ciiristian  Associations, 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
Y''oung  People's  Societies,  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement,  Ecumenical  Councils,  and 
Conferences. 

In  a  line  with  these,  but  arranged  for 
local  instead  of  general  work,  comes  a  new 
interdenominational  organization  among 
women— the  Woman's  Missionary  Union. 
This  binds  together,  more  or  less  compactly, 
the  various  missionary  societies  of  village, 
town,  or  city  for  mutual  help  and  fellow- 
ship. 


This  organization  may  be  well  compacted 
with  constitution,  by-laws,  and  a  corps  of 
officers  and  committees  and  holding  meet- 
ings through  the  year,  or  it  may  be  just 
a  thread  of  organization,  lightly  binding 
for  a  single  yearly  meeting,  but  which 
shall  yet  express  oneness  of  hope,  faith, 
and  aim,  and  allow  concert  of  thought  and 
action. 

As  an  instance  of  the  first  class  the  union 
at  Springfield,  III.,  is  almost  an  ideal  expo- 
nent. It  was  organized  ten  years  ago,  affil- 
iating 29  auxiliaries  of  6  denominations.  It 
holds  two  mass  meetings  during  the  year, 
also  a  devotional  meeting  during  the  week 
of  prayer. 

Of  these  one  lady  remarked,  "They  are 
the  most  deeply  spiritual  of  any  meeting  I 
have  ever  attended."  In  November  occurs 
the  annual  meeting,  usually  consisting  of 
two,  but  sometimes  of  three,  sessions.  The 
afternoon  is  devoted  to  an  outlook  upon 
mission  fields,  special  demands,  pressing 
needs,  etc. ;  the  evening  to  a  popular  lecture 
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on  missions,  oaoh  denomination  in  rotation  of  the  libraiy  provided  with  2-4  of  tlie  best 
furnishinpf  the  speaker.  missionary  periodieals  i)ublished,  these  be- 

Between  the  afternoon  and  evening  meet-  ing  donated  by  the  auxiliaries  eounected 
ings  tlio  annual  supper  is  served.     Eaeli !  with  the  union. 

family  takes  a  luneh-basket,  the  entertain- 1  As  an  instanec  of  a  less  eompl<»x  organiza- 
ing  congivgation  furnishing  the  welcome,  tion  we  will  mention  that  of  Rorkfonl,  111. 
tiibles,  dishes,  coffee,  and  waiters.  Mrs.  Although  it  holds  but  one  meeting  a  j'ear 
Lindsay  says,  "At  this  homelike,  one-fam-  j  during  an  afternoon  of  the  week  of  prayer,  it 
ily  t^ible  we  have  given  and  received  a  more  "  has  been  a  distinctly  unifying  factor  in  the 
heartfi^lt  recognition  of  brotherhooil  than  religious  life  of  that  city, 
could  be  generated  by  all  the  arguments  j  But  a  single  committee  emphasizes  the 
l)ossil>le  to  the  subject,  and  it  has  proved  to  work  of  this  union.  To  them  is  intrust(^d  the 
be  a  living,  developing  force  in  a  circle  securing  of  the  31  missionary  periodicals 
much  wider  than  our  auxiliaries."  which  annually  crowd  the  missionarj*  table 

The  semiannual  meeting  is  held  in  May.  in  their  public  library,  and  the  monthly 
This  is  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  auxiliary  review  in  the  local  papers,  calling  attention 
methods  and  interchange  of  ideas  in  regard  to  their  most  attractive  features.  For  in- 
to yearly  programs,  tn^atment  of  topics,  stiint'e,  theix;  is  given  one  month  a  list  of 
and  reports  of  visiting  committees.  ,  "  Things  Worth  Reading ; "  in  another,  some 

This  last  item  recalls  a  unique  custom  ,  stirring  notes  taken  from  their  pages;  the 
which  this  union  has  originated —that  of  a 'third,  suggestions  for  auxiliarj' work  gath- 
printe<l  schedule  of  visits,  by  which  each   eivd  therefrom. 

soci(*ty  sends  visitors  to  every  other  of  its  This  committee  also  catalogues  the  mis- 
kind  through  the  year.  One  can  imagine  I  siomiry  books  of  the  libraiy  and  are  Just 
the  stimulating  influence  of  this  social ,  providing  for  a  new  departure— that  of  gath- 
interchange  occurring  each  month  in  every  ering  into  a  leaflet-holder,  with  compart- 
auxiliary.  j  ments  for  the  various  mission  boards,  sam- 

The  membership  of  the  union  is  about  pie  (H)pies  of  the  vari(?d  and  voluminous 
twelve  hundre<l.  array  of  missionary  leaflets,  with  price  list 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  and  addresses  where  they  can  be  obtained. 
developm(»nt  of  this  country  during  the  last  i  Tlienj  aR>  both  home  and  foreign,  and  from 
quarter  of  a  century  has  b(»en  the  large  in-  the  general  as  w(*ll  as  the  woman's  boards, 
crcfise  in  public  libraries— tlK^ir  line  hous-  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  largely  stimulate  their 
ing,    abundant    material,    and     beneficial '  use  and  sale. 

changers  in  administration.  X^nv  ideas  and  !  WluTcver  thoroughly  tried  these  Mission- 
progressive  purposes  have  come  to  the  ary  Unions  have  been  felt  to  be  preemi- 
fr<»nt.  I  nently  valuable,  both   in   a  spiritual  and 

The  Woman's  Missionarv  Union  has  practical  sense, 
seized  upon  the  opportunity  f<)r  furnishing  Wherever  even  two  churches  rear  their 
and  promoting  missionary  reading.  Thus  mod(»st  spires  in  a  country  hamlet  there  can 
missionaiy  alcoves,  the  massing  of  books  be  organized  a  **  Woman's  Missionary 
on  missions  upon  si)ecial  shelves,  nnd  cata-  Union,"  wiiile  in  the  great  metropolitan 
logues  of  the  same,  typewritti^i  or  printed,  centers  they  constitute  an  invaluable  force 
as  the  case  may  be,  with  bookshelf  and  i  for  sympathy  and  coopi»ration.  Is  not  this 
number  attached,  make  the  search  for  the   movem(»nt,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air  ? 


sul)ject  and  book  dt^sired  (^asy  to  the  busy 


The  seci-etary  of  the  union  first  referred 


missionary  worker.  !  to  has  received  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 

A  list  of  the  best  and  newest  missionar}'  i  letters  hailing  from  twenty  different  States, 
books  as  they  come  out  are  suggested  to  wh»n'e  similar  unions  were  contemplated, 
the  library  authorities,  thus  often  insuring      H<.)W  efficiently  will  this  plan  fall  into  line 
their  purchase,  while  brief  reviews  in  the  and    stimulate    the   new  system   of   inter- 
local papers  stimidate  their  reading.  denominational    auxiliary    study    for    the 

The  Springfield  seci^etary  reports  GoO  vol-   world! 
umes  of  missionary  literature  in  their  city 
li]>rary,  placed  there  through  the  coopera-  Fnx  up  cacli  hour  with  whut  will  last ; 

tion  of  the  union  ^"^  "P  ^^^*^  inonients  as  ihey  »ro ; 

tion  oi  tne  union.  ^^^,  j.^^  ^^^^^.^  ^.j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

A  table  is  also  placed  m  the  reading  room  Js  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below. 
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FEMALE  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA* 

BY  REV.   J.   L.   HUMPHREY,   M.D. 


THE  beautiful  volumes  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary 
Conference  contain  an  address  by  Miss  Lil- 
avati  Singh  on  the  higher  education  for 
females  in  India,  in  which  she  said :  "  The 
fact  that  we  have  colleges  does  not  prove 
anything,  if  the  students  have  not  responded 
to  the  benefits  that  they  have  received  by 
giving  service  to  their  country.  I  want  you 
for  a  few  moments  to  consider  what  these 
students  have  done  and  are  doing:  First, 
one  of  the  results  that  might  be  called  a 
miracle  of  modern  missions  is  that  great 
and  modem  work  started  by  Lady  Dufferin 
in  India.  Consider  who  were  the  girls  that 
were  ready  to  study  and  to  take  the  course 
that  was  offered  by  these  medical  colleges. 
It  was  the  Christian  girls,  trained  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  your  missionaries.  One  of  the 
governors  of  North  India  says  that  nine 
tenths  of  the  girls  in  the  medical  colleges  in 
India  are  the  girls  who  have  been  trained 
in  mission  schools." 

The  way  for  the  great  movement  ascribed 
to  Lady  Dufferin  was  prepared  by  others — in 
fact,  it  wtis  begun  before  she  came  to  India— 
and  more  especially  by  the  missionaries  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Perhaps 
no  one  can  give  the  facts  in  regard  to  this 
matter  as  well  as  myself.  It  may  be  well  to 
say,  in  the  outset,  that  the  people  of  India 
are  very  conservative  and  strongly  attached 
to  tlieir  own  customs,  and  are  very  slow  to 
relinquish  them.  In  all,  except  the  very 
lowest  castes,  the  females  are  secluded,  and 
it  is  considered  a  great  impropriety  for  a 
woman  to  bo  seen  by  one  of  the  opposite  sex 
except  very  near  relatives. 

Owing  to  notions  of  this  character,  they 
ai'e  very  reluctant  to  accept  aid,  even  in  an 
emergency,  from  a  male  physician.  Many 
suffer  and  die  rather  than  do  this.  This  is 
not  universally  the  case  in  late  years.  Many 
families  will  accept  gladly  the  services  of  a 
medical  man  they  know  and  have  contldence 
in,  but  there  are  more  who  will  not.  From 
this  it  can  be  seen  that  there  must  be  a  vast 
amount  of  suffering  in  the  homes  tliat  might 
be  obviat-ed  but  for  this,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
very  foolish  prejudice. 

The  men  who  become  educate*!  see  the 
superiority  of  our  system  of  medical  prac- 
tice, and  would  like  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
in  their  families,  but  the  women  themselves 


object.  Hard  as  the  zenana  system  is  upon 
the  women,  they  hold  on  to  it  with  great 
tenacity.  It  may  not  be  difficult  to  see  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  way  was  be- 
ing prepared  for  the  introduction  of  female 
physicians. 

In  January,  1870,  Miss  Clara  A.  Swain, 
M.D.,  arrived  in  Bareilly,  the  tlrst  lady  phy- 
sician of  our  Church  sent  to  India,  an<i  I 
think  she  was  the  first  to  arrive  in  India. 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Thomas  then  had  charge  of  the 
Girls'  Orphanage  in  Bareilly,  and  under  her 
care  this  had  become  an  institution  of  much 
importance.  Miss  Swain  soon  organized  a 
medical  class  of  fourteen  girls  taken  from 
the  older  and  best  educated  girls  in  the  or- 
phanage. 

About  the  same  time  Pundit  Nund  Kish- 
ore,  a  native  gentleman  holding  a  responsi- 
ble position  as  an  officer  of  government, 
came  to  mo  and  requested  me  to  underUike 
the  education  of  a  class  of  young  native 
women  in  medicine,  with  a  view  to  their 
practicing  in  the  homes  of  the  better  chisses 
of  the  people.  He  engaged  to  be  responsible 
for  all  ex|)ense  that  might  be  involved  in 
carrying  the  class  through  a  fairly  thorough 
course  of  instruction.  The  first  question 
asked  was,  "  Where  can  the  yoimg  women 
be  found  of  sufficient  education  for  an  effort 
of  this  kind  ?  '*  This  Hindu  gentleman 
promptly  replied,  **  Get  them  from  your 
Girls*  Orphanage  in  Bareilly."  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Thomas  several  pupils 
were  secured  from  this  source. 

I  was  with  Dr.  Butler  about  a  dozen  or 
more  years  before  when  the  first  proposition 
was  made  by  him  to  open  two  orphanages, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  Boys' 
Orphanage,  he  said,  would  give  us  our 
preachers  and  teachei^,  and  the  Girls'  Or- 
phanage would  supply  them  wives,  and  our 
missions  with  native  female  teacher^.  The 
wisdom  of  Dr.  Butler's  planning  has  been 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  these 
most  useful  institutions.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  we  could  have  got  on  without  them, 
especially  in  our  early  history  as  a  Mission. 
Certainly  our  work  could  not  have  developed 
as  it  did  in  those  davs  without  tlu^n.  Some 
of  our  most  able  and  useful  native  ministers 
of  to-day  were  reared  in  our  orphanage. 

This  native  gentleman  (Pundit  Nund  Kish- 
ore)  secured  the  cooperation  of  another  gen- 
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tleman  of  prominence,  Moti  Ram  Shah,  a  i  prove  them  with  discretion  and  zeal.  They 
wealthy  banker  of  Naini  Tal,  and  they  ap- !  sit  down  by  the  bedside  of  their  patients 
plied  to  the  government  for  a  grant  in  aid.  and  talk  to  them  of  Jesus,  sing  our  sweet 
Their  application  was  very  heartily  sus-  hymns  and  bujans,  and  pray  with  them, 
tained  by  Sir  Henry  Ramsey,  our  noble  com-  Such  service  in  the  homes  with  the  women 
missloner  of  Kumaon  and  Ghurwal.  My  can  but  be  useful  and  blessed.  Such  work- 
friends  were  anxious  to  get  a  government ,  ers  win  their  way  into  the  homes  and  into 
grant,  with  a  view  of  attracting  the  attention  the  hearts  of  the  inmates, 
of  the  government  to  the  su))ject.  |     Sir  William  said  in  reply  to  the  applica- 

There  is  no  government  in  the  world,  I  tion  that  he  thought  it  might  prove  the  be- 
believe,  more  kind  and  paternal  than  the  .  ginning  of  a  great  popular  movement,  and 
government  of  India  in  its  attitude  toward  hence  he  sanctioned  the  grant  asked.  The 
the  native  popuUition.  Anything  that  prom-  class  was  organized,  and  facilities  were 
jses  to  be  benetloinl  to  the  natives  will  secure  aflforded  by  the  government  for  conduct- 
attention  and  support.  ing  it. 

Sir  William  Muir  was  governor  of  the  i  In  about  two  years,  at  my  request,  a  board 
Northwest  Provinces  at  the  time — one  of  the  of  Englisli  surgeons  was  appointed  by  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men,  who  stands  in  the  ;  governor  to  examine  the  class.  This  board 
very  front  rank  of  India's  great  staU>smeu.  passed  nine  women  «i.s  native  doctors  of  a 
When  the  application  came  to  him  ho  si)ecified  grade.  One  of  the  gentlemen  on 
sought  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  promi-  the  examining  committee  was  among  thase 
nent  medical  authorities*  under  him,  and  wlio  had  given  an  advt»rse  opinion  at  the 
they  unanimously  said  it  would  bo  a  good  outset.  They  now  unanimously  reported  to 
thing  if  native  women  could  be  fitted  to  the  governor  that  thc^re  could  be  no  further 
practice  in  the  zenantis  among  the  women  doubt  in  n»gard  to  the  capacity  of  native 
and  childn?n,  but  tlu^y  doubted  if  it  was  women,  and  the  opinion  was  expresse*!  that 
practicable.  Native  women  liad  not  the  this  would  Ix?  the  beginning  of  a  great  pop- 
ability  to  compn»hen<l  and  master  the  sub-  ular  movement  in  this  diix^ction.  These 
ject;  and,  even  if  they  had  this,  they  had  women  W(»re  in  demand  to  take  charge  of 
not  the  stamina  and  characU»r  to  enable  the  female  wanls  of  the  government  hos- 
them  to  practice  with  any  degree  of  elTi-  pitals  in  the  large  cities, 
ciency.  Arrangements  were  soon  made  for  open- 

These  gentlemen  held  views  quit(»  gener-  ing  government  medical  schools  to  young 
ally  entertained  <>f  native  women  at  that  nativ(»  women,  and  large  numbers  are  now 
time.  The  intervening  years  have  brought  passing  through  a  thor<^)Ugh  medical  train- 
great  changes  with  them,  and  none  niore  ing,  mostly  Christian  girls  who  have  been 
marked  than  is  found  in  connection  with  educa*e<l  in  mission  sch(K>ls. 
this  subject.  !Miss  Singh  lierself  is  a  bright  It  has  been  reported  that  when  Lonl 
example  of  what  tlie  women  of  India  are  DufTerin  was  leaving  home  to  go  out  as 
capable  of  when  given  an  opportunity  to  governor  genernl  of  India  her  majesty  the 
rise.  queen  spoke  to  Lady  Duflferin  on  the  subject 

It  is  now  seen  that  so  recently  as  the  time  of  i)roviding  female  doctore  for  the  women 
referrc^d  to  the  ability  and  charact(?r  of  na-  of  India,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  she 
tive  women  wero  very  imperfectly  under-  should  do  what  she  could  to  forward  the 
stood.  Miss  Thoburn's  college  and  many  movement.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  the 
other  institutions  for  their  e<lucation  have  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  her 
brought  them  out,  and  clearly  shown  that  majesty  by  reports  from  her  representatives 
they  are  capable  of  great  things.  There  is  in  India.  The  first  movement  was  made  in 
no  question  now  as  to  their  ability  to  master  our  mission,  and  the  government  of  the 
the  theory  of  medicine  or  of  stamina  to  ap-  Northwest  was  the  first  to  indorse  it. 
ply  it  in  actual  pnu'tice.  It  has  been  shown  Lady  DufTerin  upon  her  arrival  took  the 
that  in  a  certain  class  of  cases  the}' are  more  matter  up  very  energetically,  and  wealthy 
effici(Mit  than  men,  because  more  patient.        natives  responded  generously,  and  now  in 

The  skill  they  have  shown  in  diflfieult  nearly  every  larg(»  city  are  well-equipped 
cases  has  btn-n  a  matter  of  surprise  to  medi-  and  organized  Lady  Dufferin  hospitals  that 
cal  men.  As  Christian  workers  their  oppor-  are  doing  a  great  work  in  relieving  the  suf- 
tunities  are  great,  and  as  a  rule  they  im-   ferings  of  the  women  of  India. 
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There  are  a  great  number  of  female  doc-  are  doing  for  India  to-day.  The  medical 
tors  in  India  who,  as  workers  in  different  women  are  doing  a  work  attended  with  many 
missions,  are,  without  noise  or  ostentation,  \  difficulties,  but  none  are  doing  more  tocom- 
doinga  work  the  importance  of  which  cannot  mend  the  religion  of  Christ  to  the  millious 
be  estimated.    I  am  amazed  at  what  women   of  India's  women  than  they  are. 


THE  MISSIONARY  PRAYER  MEETING 

BY  REV.   JOHN  O.   FOSTER,   A.M. 


WE  interviewed  a  pastor  of  a  very  large 
and  prosperous  church  the  other  day, 
and  put  the  question  to  him,  "Do  you  con^ 
duct  a  missionary  prayer  meeting  in  your 
church ;  if  so,  is  it  a  regular  service  ?  '* 

We  have  yet  to  find  a  favorable  answer  to 
this  double  question,  though  it  has  been 
asked  many  times. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  governed  somewhat 
in  our  duties  by  that  little  book  known  as 
the  Discipline.  It  outlines  a  form  of  wor- 
ship, calls  the  Conferences,  sends  out  the 
presiding  elders,  orders  the  bishops,  directs 
the  laity,  and  places  certain  rules  before  us 
which  the  preachers  have  solemnly  cove- 
nanted to  keep.  On  page  203  of  the  last  edi- 
tion of  that  famous  book  are  these  words : 

"  II  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Pastor,  aided  by 
the  Committee  on  Mlnsions,  to  institute  a 
monthly  missionary  praijer  meeting  or  lec- 
ture ill  each  Society,  or  Chuj'ch  and  Con- 
gregatioUf  whererer  practicable,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imploring  the  Divine  blessing  on 
Missions,  for  the  diffusion  of  missivnajy  in- 
teUigejicCf  and  to  afford  an  oppojHunity  for 
voluntary  off erings  to  the  missionary  cause,'' 

Here  arc  several  important  points  worthy 
of  careful  consideration;  "duty,"  *' pur- 
pose," "opportunity,"  stand  out  like  great  | 
headlands  along  the  coast  of  time.  In  the 
army  the  whole  column  moves  when  the 
bugle  notes  are  heard.  But  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Church  there  seems  to  be  settled  deter- 
mination not  to  obey. 

Many  pastors  shit^ld  themselves  under  the 
word  "  practicable,"  and  go  on  record  with 
their  churches  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
hold  such  a  meeting. 

Is  this  not  insubordination?  The  writer 
has  been  a  regular  pastor  for  over  a  third  of 
a  century,  and  he  knows  that  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  Discipline  is  good.  He  found 
it  practicable  to  pray  for  the  advance  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  foreign  fields,  and  to  do 
this  at  least  once  a  month. 

Is  it  right  to  let  all  references  to  missions 


alone,  because  it  is  announced  that  once  a 
year  the  cause  will  be  duly  presented,  that 
it  will  be  a  field  day,  and  grand  results  ex- 
pected ?  Is  it  wise  to  thus  plan,  and  then 
subdue  the  healthful  movings  of  the  masses, 
who  would  answer  the  call  more  liberally  if 
they  had  prayed  over  the  matter  at  least 
twelve  times  ? 

The  fact  is,  the  cause  of  missions  is  not 
on  the  heart  of  the  Church.  We  give  for 
that  special  work  only  two  per  cent  of  all 
our  contributions.  The  cry  "  Charity  begins 
at  home"  seems  to  be  fully  verified,  and, 
from  the  facts,  ninety-eight  per  cent  stays 
there.  Fifty  cents  per  member  for  the 
treasury  of  the  Missionary  Society  is  an 
insignificant  sum  for  a  Church  to  give 
which  is  supposed  to  be  constantly  praying, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come." 

The  way  to  become  interested  in  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  is  to  earnestly  pray 
for  its  advancement.  A  church  will  not 
pray  very  long  for  this  before  a  strong  feel- 
ing will  come  to  the  inner  soul  that  there 
is  something  to  do,  and  presently  the  gifts 
will  appear  in  large  proportions.  A  truly 
godly  heart  is  not  selfish.  A  devout  spirit 
wants  others  to  enjoy  this  heavenly  boon, 
and  the  refiexive  movement  will  carry  the 
church  far  beyond  its  little  locality  into  a 
wideness  unknown  before.  Pray  for  the 
coming  kingdom  and  fro  out  on  the  King's 
highway  to  welcome  the  coming  of  his 
chariot. 

The  struggle  of  soul  of  Bishops  Thoburn, 
Foss,  and  others  fresh  from  the  mission 
fields  is  too  pathetic  to  be  passed  over  with 
a  "Lord,  help."  The  Lord  will  help  if  we 
will  do  our  duty.  The  cry  of  heathenism  in 
its  measureless  needs,  from  the  day  when 
Paul  heard  the  man  of  Macedonia  cry, 
"Come over  and  help  us,"  until  the  present, 
has  never  lost  its  echo  in  Christian  hearts. 
The  knowledge  of  so  many  chartless  and 
rudderless  crafts  afloat  on  the  sea  of  time 
without  a  glimpse  of  the  star  of  Bethlehem, 
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shows  the  Importance  of  an  ini mediate  move- 
ment to  give  a  saving  Gospel  to  a  perishing 
world. 

If  you  determine  to  pray  for  the  work 
only  ouee  a  yt»ar,  and  the  day  is  stormy, 
and  the  expeete<l  oflferings  are  not  forth- 
coming, how  will  conscience  settle  the  mat- 
ter ? 

If  you  pray  steadily,  the  elements  have 
little  to  do  with  your  consecrated  Ixjnevo- 
lenees.  Some  people  will  «!o  to  the  mission- 
ary prayt'r  meeting  who  seldom  attend  the 
otlua*  regiUar  services. 

Th(Te  is  something  pathetic  in  the  letters 
that  come  from  the  foreign  llehls;  the  bur- 


den seems  to  be,  "Pray  for  us,*'  "Remem- 
ber us  to  a  thix)ne  of  grace,"  "  We  are  sur- 
roun<!ed  by  the  plague,"  "  Do  not  forget  us," 
**  We  will  not  leave  our  posts." 

You  dear  souls,  we  will  pray  for  you.  We 
know  y(^u  are  there  on  the  border  line, 
burning  with  the  heat,  looking  the  starved 
multitudes  in  the  eyes,  warding  off  disease 
the  best  you  can,  often  .sad,  at  times 
discouraged,  and  saying,  "What  are  we 
among  so  many?"  Noble  heroes,  to  n^- 
main  at  your  |)osts  when  others  flee!  Noble 
sentinels,  the  Master  will  come  by  and  by 
and  release  you ! 

Newark,  N.  J. 


PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  rewlvod  from  an  caniest  missionary  worker  Assistant  Secretary  Oldham  wrote  the 
following  letter: 


M 


Chicaoo,  III.,  March  25, 1901. 
Y  DEAR  MADAM :  I  write  you  at  some 
little  length  on  the   question  of  our 


Yet,  even  in  spite  of  this,  Christianity  is 
not  disliked  by  the  common  people,  for  the 
Christian  teaching  of  i-espect  for  one's  par- 


missions  in  China  at  this  time.    I  am  glad  i  ents  admits  the  fact,  though  it  denies  the 
you  are  to  discuss  the  whole  matter  at  your  .  form,  in  which  the(.'hinese  have  been  aeeus- 
next  meeting.    The   more    the   subject   is  '  tomcd  to  show  this  respect, 
looked  into  the  more  our  people  will  under-       The  real  opposition  comes  from  the  man- 
stand  it,  and  the  clearer  their  duty  in  the  ,  darins.    The  whole  matter  is  a  duel  between 


case  will  appear. 


the  missionary  ami  the  mandarin,  and  the 


1.  The  feeling  of  the  Chinese  is  anti-for-  reason  for  this  is  that  the  mandarin  l(.x>ks 
eign  rather  than  anti-missionaiy.  China  has  upon  his  position  as  an  opportunity  for  a 
never  Ijeen  subject  to  a  dislike  for  a  new  gentle  squeeze  of  the  entire  community.  No 
religion.  Her  whole  history  has  shown  a '  more  skillful  exploiters  of  the  people  have 
8om(»wluit  large  liberality  of  opinion  regard-  ever  been  developed  under  any  government 
ing  the  various  religions  that  hav(»  from  time  '  than  the  mandarinate  of  China.  Your  ordi- 
to  time  come  to  her.  Indee<l,  the  average  |  nary  city  boss  in  an  American  municipality 
Chinaman  is  at  once  a  Confucianist,  a ,  is  but  an  infant  alongside  of  a  practiced 
Buddhist,  and  a   Taoist.    To  such  a   man   Mongolian  master. 

the  preaching  of  a  new  religion  is  no  reason       The  missionary,  without  directly  interfer- 
for  losing  patience.  |  ing  with  the  mandarin,  preaches  a  Gospel  in 

One  featun.^  and  one  feature  alone,  of  which  the  essential  equality  of  all  men  is  a 
Christianity  provokes  opposition,  and  that  is  prominent  factor.  It  is  the  necessary  out- 
its  refusal  to  jK?rmit  the  worship  of  the  come  of  Christian  belief  that  men  begin  to 
manes  of  his  <leparted  ancestors.  In  such  say  a  **  a  man's  a  man."  The  acceptance  of 
worship  he  does  not  very  clearly  undcrsUmd  ^  this  principle  in  any  partial  way  immedi- 
whether  they  are  really  i)leasant  or  not,  }>ut  I  atcly  brings  collision  with  the  mandarin, 
he  looks  upon  the  whole  family— that  portion  and  it  is  the  democratic  temper  of  Christian-  • 
of  it  which  is  dcvad  as  well  as  the  living  lity.  and  not  any  personal  antagonism 
members  of  it— as  still  on(*  family,  and  the  '  against  the  missionar>',  that  is  the  cause  for 
oflferings  and  prayei-s  made  before  tlie  tab-  i  the  irritation  tliat  exists.  This  cause  we 
lets  aresonn'how  a  recognition  of  the  un<li- '  would  not  iY>moveif  wo  couhl.  To  the  China- 
vided  family,  and  an  urging  upon  the  mem- 1  man,  as  well  as  to  every  other  man,  it  is  due 
ory  of  the  departed  the  necessity  for  their  that  he  be  taught  that  no  system  of  govem- 


continued  go<>d  will  toward  those  who  are 
still  alive. 


ment  is  compati})le  with  true  religion  that 
does  not  secure  to  the  individual  his  rights. 
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2.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  mis- 
sionary is  not  the  only  factor  in  the  ease. 
There  is  a  native  Church.  What  the  num- 
ber of  our  Roman  Catholic  friends  are  I  can- 
not tell  ;  their  statistics  are  vague,  but  tliere 
is  a  Protestant  community  of  over  90,000 
Church  members,  and  400,000  adherents. 
The  Roman  Catholics  probably  run  over 
l,00t),000,  for  they  have  been  longer  there, 
and  have  been  very  earnest  and  successful. 

All  told,  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000,000  of 
people  in  China  are  either  Christians  or  are 
in  close  sympathy  with  the  Christians. 
Many  of  these  have  been  murdei*ed.  More 
of  them  are  homeless  and  destitute.  Their 
present  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  of  our 
having  gone  in  among  them  with  a  teaching 
which  has  exposed  them  to  the  cry  of  alliance 
with  the  foreigners.  For  this  supposed  de- 
fection from  their  ancestral  ways  they  have 
suffered  sorely.  Shall  we  now  desert  them 
and  withdraw  our  missionaries,  leaving  these 
unhappy  natives  to  shift  for  themselves  in 
the  hour  of  their  greatest  extremity  ? 

3.  The  missionaries  themselves  all  know 
the  situation  vastly  better  than  any  of  us 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  them,  and 
they  declare  that  if  the  people  are  not  incited 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  government,  but 
are  left  wholly  to  themselves,  there  is  no 
commimity  in  which  they  have  worked  for 
any  length  of  time  to  which  they  would  not 
Immediately  intrust  their  safety.  They  do 
not  fear  the  people.  It  is  almost  touching 
to  note  the  confidence  with  which  the  mis- 
sionaries declare  that  their  own  commimi- 
ties  would  never  dream  of  hurting  them, 
although  they  ask  that  the  government 
shall  somehow  be  obliged  to  keep  its  perse- 
cuting hands  off  of  them,  while  pretending 
to  be  entirely  neutral  in  the  case. 

4.  I  think  that  the  statement  that  the 
China  field  is  unpromising  for  missionary 
work  would  be  modified  by  an  inquiry  into 
the  facts.  Here  again  the  missionanes,  w^ho 
ore  not  anxious  to  be  engaged  continually 
in  a  forlorn  hope,  declare  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  common  people  were 
so  greatly  stirred  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Christian  Gospel  as  now,  and  they  almost  to 
a  man  affirm  that  their  prospect  of  royal 
success  lies  immediately  before  them.  Bish- 
op Mooie,  writing  from  Peking  within  the 
past  six  weeks,  says  that  in  the  city  there 
the  opon-air  services  are  attended  by  throngs 
of  eager  Chinamen,  who  listen  with  a 
greater  attention  than  we  have  ever  been 


able  to  command  before  in  the  imperial 
city. 

From  all  the  stations  where  we  have  gone 
to  resume  our  work  similar  reports  come. 
In  the  stations  where  no  white  man  has  yet 
ventured  to  go  the  native  ministers  report 
intense  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  natives 
to  know  the  teachings  which  have  enabled 
the  Christians  to  withstand  persecution  and 
endure  martyrdom  as  they  have  done.  It 
is  true  that  several  of  our  missionaries  have 
been  killed,  but  shall  a  few  fallen  soldiers 
stop  the  progress  of  the  army  ?  More 
Americans  have  died  in  a  questionable  war 
in  the  Philippines  than  all  the  Christian 
missionaries  one  hundred  times  over.  If 
the  time  ever  comes  w-hen  the  movement  of 
the  Christian  Church  should  be  stopped  be- 
cause of  the  murder  and  martyrdom  of  a 
handful  of  its  teachers,  it  would  be  a  sorry 
day  for  the  outlook  of  Christendom. 

5.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  this 
is  not  the  fii*st  time,  even  in  the  past  fifty 
vears,  that  a  tremendous  outbreak  of  un- 
reasoning  fury  has  presently  been  followed 
by  more  calm  consideration,  to  the  very 
great  help  of  Christian  missions.  In  1857 
the  people  of  India,  with  vastly  more  rea- 
son than  China  has  ever  had,  combined  in  a 
furious  onslaught  upon  the  foreigners, 
native  Christians,  etc.,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  exterminating  the  foreigner  and  the 
Christian.  But  never  has  India  been  so  ac- 
cessible—I  do  not  mean  merely  as  to  the 
outer  hearing,  but  I  mean  as  to  the  inward 
sympathy  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
—as  since  the  Indian  mutiny;  and  to-day  the 
gre(it  successes  of  the  missionaries  in  India 
are  not  wholly  unrelated  to  the  splendid 
courage  and  martyrdom  of  the  native 
Church  during  the  dark  days  of  the  mutiny. 

It  is  verj'  clear  to  me  that  our  duty  is  to 
patiently  wait  for  the  first  opportunity  to 
return  to  our  scared  and  troubled  Chinese 
churches,  and  with  tenderness  and  kindness 
to  resume  our  work. 

Personally  I  am  very  much  oi)posed  to 
the  missionaries  asking  continually  for  gov- 
ernmental help  and  consular  protection.  I 
would  much  rather  that  we  went,  not  as 
Americans,  or  Englishmen,  or  Germans,  or 
any  oth(»r  nationalities,  but  simply  as  Chris- 
tians, with  our  lives  in  our  hands,  if  need 
be,  leaving  it  to  our  respective  governments 
to  care  for  us  if  they  choose  to.  but  not  at 
every  hand's  turn  calling  for  their  protection. 

I  would  not  have  the  missionaries  ask  for 
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indemnitioe,  nor  present  any  appenmiiee  of 
recovering  moneys,  etc.  All  of  this  woms 
to  me  out  ot  line  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Now  Testament.  What  China  needs  pre- 
eminently Is  an  exhibition  of  a  religion 
which  concerns  itself  entirely  witli  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  not  strident 
ind    clamoroHs  about  Its   jioliticul  rights. 


etc. 
I  know  that    : 


missionaries'   hearts 


arc  sore;  and  that  many  of  those  who  have 
auftcred  will  disagree  with  me  and  say  it  is 
all  well  for  a  man,  seated  In  his  ofBce  ten 
thousand  miles  away,  to  express  pious  opin- 
ions, and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  New  Testament  position  Is  that  which  I 
have  briefly  outlined.  I  trust  your  discus- 
sion may  be  profitable. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W,  F,  Oldham, 


THE  EARLY  LIFE  AND  CONVERSION  OF  TYENG  SIKL 


(Tratislitted  by  Re^ 

1WAS  born  in  a  village  called  Pyeng  May, 
in  the  north  of  Korea.  There  were  only 
twonronis  toour  home— one  was  the  kitchen; 
theotlierwe  used  for  all  purposes.  The  first 
thing    that  I  can  rememl>er  regarding  an 
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obje<'tof  worsliip  was  a  small  ?lip  of  pnpor 
pasted  to  a  cross  beam  of  our  living  riiom  ; 
beside  the  piece  of  pa|>er  was  a  small  liasket 
filled  with  clothinguf  bright  colors,  wherein, 
it  was  sup|Mise<i,  dwelt  niauy  spirits. 
My  mother  tried  to  iin|ii'(\^s  upon  me  that 


the  hospitality  in  providing  the  basket  and 
paper  had  often  been  the  means  of  appeasing^ 
the  evil  spirits  of  disease,  and  they  should, 
accordingly,  be  always  regarded  gratefully 
and  reverently. 

My  father  was  a  peddler,  and  when  he  left 
home  to  be  gone  for  some  lime  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  down  the  basket,  ami, 
placing  it  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  stand 
in  front  of  it,  place  the  palms  of  his  hands 
together,  raise  them  high  above  his  bead, 
nnd  make  alow  salaam,  bringing  him  to  his 
knees  and  his  head  to  the  floor.  The  action 
was  accompanied  with  the  words,  "Ah, 
bright  spirits,  let  not  thy  wrath  beset  me  oa 
the  journey.  Withhold  thy  hand  of  misfor- 
tune and  disease  till  my  return." 

I  learned  to  fear  those  spirits  holding  th« 
power  of  misfortune,  and  would  not  stay  In 
the  house  with  them  alone.  In  spite  of  pe- 
titions and  constant  sacrifice,  sickness  at  last 
broke  out  in  our  home.  The  evil  spirits  were 
everj- where— in  the  roof,  wall,  and  floor  ot 
the  house,  every  green  ti-ee,  shrub,  spring, 
brook,  hill,  valley,  sky,  cloud,  and  wind. 
How  could  we  appease  tile  wrath  of  all? 
My  brolherwns  taken  very  sick  with  a  fever. 
At  Its  beginning  we  siicrillced  before  the 
spirits  to  the  limit  of  our  means,  but  still  the 
disease  continued  its  force.  Then  we  called 
in  the  sorceress,  and  Ijorrowcd  a  large  sum 
to  pay  her.  She  and  her  associates,  dressed 
in  fantastic  style,  with  drums,  cymbals,  and 
frantic  i\nn(v  beset  the  housi' ;  nor  did  the 
clamor  stop  for  two  days.  Then  my  brother 
die<i. 

The  Borcert^ss  informed  my  mother  that  wo 
had  mortally  offended  a  certain  number  of 
I  spirits  by  neglecting  to  sacrifice  to  them,  so 
I  that  not  even  h<r  skill  was  sufflctent  to 
I  force  them  to  give  up  their  victim.  To 
i  avoid    future    calamity  my    mother   made 
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other  baskets  of  clothing,  for  spirits  that  we 
had  never  heard  of  before. 

I  was  sixteen  years  old  then,  and  the  death 
of  my  oldest  brother  was  a  great  shock.  The 
shadow  of  his  death  followed  me  through 
the  days,  and  the  nights  were  robbed  of 
rest.  I  visited  all  the  spirit  shrines  of  the 
neighborhood  and  worshiped  before  them. 
Their  power  for  e^nl  filled  me  with  terror. 

At  this  time  I  re3J)lved  to  leave  that  sec- 
tion and  go  to  my  uncle  who  lived  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  Securing  the  consent 
of  my  parents,  I  packed  a  bundle,  and  on 
the  night  of  leaving  I  went  to  the  spring  at 
the  back  of  our  house,  waited  in  silence 
and  darkness  till  the  moment  of  midnight, 
then  leaned  over  the  water,  and  waited  long 
for  the  fire  spirit  within  to  lighten  the  depth 
and  grant  me  my  wish  for  peace  and  secur- 
ity on  my  journey.  I  saw  no  light,  but 
thou  gilt  it  must  have  ])een  that  my  eyes 
were  dull.  I  had  begun  to  be  filled  with 
matters  of  worship  to  the  exclusion  of  ev- 
erything else.  I  found  a  warm  welcome  at 
my  uncle's.  My  service  in  his  fields,  I  be- 
lieve, was  not  without  profit  to  him. 

The  pew  religion  introduced  by  the  for- 
•eigners  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  villagers.  My  uncle  informed  me 
that  the  infatuation  was  so  great  that  nei- 
ther remonstrance,  threat,  nor  persecution 
was  of  any  avail.  The  new  fanaticism  mixed 
the  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  indiscrimi- 
natc^lv.  The  followers  refused  old  customs, 
oast  aside  their  gods,  neglected  their  ances- 
tors' graves,  and  persistently  wasted  one  day 
out  of  seven,  no  matter  how  urgently  their  la- 
bor was  needed  on  the  land.  The  new  reli- 
gion bid  fair  to  unsettle  the  community  and, 
many  feared,  the  future  of  the  state. 

A  resentment  immediately  sprang  up  in 
my  heart,  and  I  gradually  learned  to  hate 
the  Christians.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  custom  of  all  villages, 
our  villagers  began  to  collect  money  for  the 
sacrifice  to  the  patron  spirit  of  the  town.  I 
was  appointed  to  help  collect  the  money, 
and  did  it  enthusiastically. 


I  visited  the  leader  of  the  Christians,  and 
asked  him  to  contribute.  He  is  an  old  man, 
and  had  been  much  respected  before  he  be- 
came a  follower  of  the  new  faith.  He  has  a 
benign  expression  of  countenance  which 
appeals  to  one's  respect.  He  refused  to  give 
me  the  money  for  the  sacrifice,  e!xplaining 
that  he  was  a  Christian  and  could  not.  I 
was  so  filled  with  anger  that  I  forgot  that  he 
was  old  and  I  young,  and  giving  vent  to 
long-pent-up  feelings  of  hatred,  I  called  him 
all  the  vile  names  I  could  think  of,  and 
threatened  to  raise  a  mob  and  tear  his  house 
down. 

He  retreated  to  the  inner  part  of  the  house, 
and  I  followed.  In  the  room  another  Chris- 
tian was  seated,  a  visitor  from  a  distant  town. 
When  I  paused  in  my  bitter  attack,  he 
turned  to  me  and  said :  "See  here,  my  young 
friend,  listen  while  I  tell  you  something. 
You  are  a  worshiper  of  spirits,  and  this  old 
man  whom  you  have  been  abusing  is  a  wor- 
shiper of  God.  He  has  been  the  head  of 
the  village  many  years,  and  is  old  enough  to 
be  your  grandfather.  Now,  look  at  the  con- 
trast of  the  fruit  of  your  faith  and  his ;  you 
ill  treat  him,  and  have  laid  yourself  open  to 
complaint  and  punishment  before  the  law. 
He  has  replied  to  your  abuse  with  gentle- 
ness—yes, more,  love.  Now,  think  carefully ; 
which  is  the  better  faith,  his  or  yours?" 

I  could  not  answer.  A  weight  filled  my 
heart.  I  left  hastily,  and  thought  upon  what 
I  had  heard,  and  the  more  I  pondered  the 
more  unhappy  I  became.  •  I  finally  returned 
to  the  old  man,  and  begged  a  Christian  book. 
I  took  it  home  and  studied  it,  and  became 
amazed  at  the  pure  truth  and  simple  teach- 
ings. I  sought  the  old  man  for  instruction. 
He  forgave  me,  and  taught  me  till  my  heart 
filled  with  joy,  and  the  long  fear  of  the  spir- 
its was  gone.  I  went  home  and  told  my 
imcle.  He  seemed  dumb  with  astonishment. 
The  persecutor  had  become  a  believer.  He 
argued  with  me,  and  at  last  ordered  me  from 
his  home.  Since  leaving  I  have  had  many 
hard  times,  but  a  great  peace  is  mine,  which 
I  would  not  exchange  for  the  world. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  METHODIST  MISSIONS- 

BY  RKV.    GEORGE   A.    PH(EBUS,   D.D. 


AMERICAN  Methodism  is  the  firstborn 
child  of  Methodist  mission  sending. 
John  Wesley's  well-train<»d  hand  directed 
it.  The  Conference  that  sent  out  the  first 
two  missionaries  by  his  plan  took  up  a  mis- 


sionary collection  to  be  expended,  first,  in 
meeting  the  traveling  charges  of  the  mis- 
sionaries ;  secondly,  in  support  of  the  Mis- 
sion instituted. 
At  the  same  Conference  a  period  of  service 
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-I"  The   HKfjli^ningx  »rf  Mttht^hjit   JTt ■*■*<"/»*. 


Wii.-?  '  rmeti  f-T  th«r  !:ii.— k'Qari'=->.  whicL  was       I  havr-  Ln  haii'l  a  ruantL?«*ri|'t.  a  s^ketch  of 

rin  ahL«in.L*>:  f-.r  f-ar  o.'ri-*^-i"'iLivr:  vrar-  in  thr   lif**  "f  Rrv    William   Duk»-.  an<i   prv- 

•hr  iiii.*:-i«>Q   rieH.  aL*!    tii»'Ei    turr    {**r"r«>Qal  -^LCrHi  tu  rrir  ry  the  kio'lly  offii>:-*  of  his 

in«.Mifni.»rQ«rv  th»rr*rin  w. .iil-l  tr-nuinate;  thr  'iai*ru:tfr.     I  pra*!  th»rrofroci: 
apf-^'iGte^,  h''.'\vrvr.-i-.  rKi;^''iit  U.' r'Ta|-f->inT:r>il.  "In   the    vrar  IT'^:*  he   ;Mr.   Dukej    had 

F'-nr  'F'Teiijn  Mi.-.-rions**  wervT-taljLi-L-'i  f'.'rn"i»ni  th-f  'i--tf^rmir:a:i'.'Q  !••  vLrit  the  far 

at  r.iir  -aru'-  G-nfrren^-e  -ittini::  -jrie  at  iri-  We-^t  t"  ;L--ist  i^  pian:in^  ari'l   s|»reailiiiR 

brai'ar. '-ri-  at  NV-wfi.un'ilaLL'l,  ••l--  at  Wr-t  reiljrivc  an-i  leariiir.;j.     With  thi-   view  a 

Iri'il-—.  ■■!.'-  :::  Arii-ri-.'a.    Tr*'-v  wr-r^-. -^ewr-  te^timviiial  wasiriveritim  lrvth»:ro>Qveutioii. 

ally.  'ip^.I-r  'L-  rarii^Tiliriu:-.  Thi-wit-  iti  17^;:«.  in  th*-  hiin«iwTi:iri:^  of  the  R»-v.  Dr.  Clagj^tt, 

Ti."    .M>.->:-:i    i:.   Aui'-n-a  iirt-w.  Ui^anK-  statin:^  that  Mr.  DiLk-  was  a  i?.-.'«l  an«l  faith- 

-tn  r;ir  a^iA  i^airr-..  ;-.  ar.-l  <k-\'*v.  y»-ars  after  t\\\  niiciiter  of  J*.-:5>U5  Christ,  w-U  l»:-amed  in 

it'  ii.iri.il   L-iy  ii:ii::!*-r-l  4  rui-sionarie-?,  32  •livinity,  and  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hi-- 

"  L'=-l{'*r-."  ari'l  ►*.•»»  r::-nii.--r-.  brew  languages.  ThL5,it  is  believed,  was  the 

Bri'i-h  wr'-riLT-I-  iiiu' l.r'.'i;u:ht«  R  the  War  •-•f  ilr-t  attempt  at  I>:»ra*=«tic  Missions  in  that 

lrAr\*-i'A*-iir*'.    Tr.-  tiiial  i--ii«-  «-f  thr-  war  ['.Lrt --f  the  United  States.    Why  Mr.  Duke's 

stniiTirl-  was  th'-  •■rLrai.izii'::' n  "f  rh"--  Unit-.-d  iRt':-iiti«'n  wls  n«.»t  oarrie*l  out  i-  not  known. 

Starr--  ..f  An:eri«a— tL'-   P"wer  whioh  n-.'W  .\fter  Dr.  Claf^^:^tt  became  a  bishop  he  was 

'A.  D.  1.>'1  -tiin«l-i  up  and  prv^-nts  !•.•  the  eye  -^till  d»-!'ir«"'»is  of  extending  the  Chun.*h  w»f.st- 

of  tL*-  w.-rM  a  gr«-at  i:.in"H  :  and  we  U"W  <-♦•♦?  wan!.     Witli  this  view  hr  tir^t  sent  the  Rev. 

the  gr»"at  Mnth-Nli^t  Epi-0"pal  Chureh.  with  E-Iwanl  rrnintr-.  M.D..  !••  K**ntu»^ky:  after 

many  -'H-  arid  da^^ht^■^^  in  the  h"r*>-  iau«I.  thar,  in  I7.'^>.  ih^  Rrv.  Siiniuel  K«=^ne.  Jr., 

s»*nding  irre^.-tings  and  help  t->  her  ad-'pte  i  wh'»  arruui^-d  -irvr-nil  small  o.»ngr*^gati«:«us 

s-'U-s    and    tlauijhter-    in    Eup>f«e.    Afri»'a.  thop\  and  br»'Uirh:  Ui«-k  with  him  William 

India.  China.  Japan.  K'-rea,  Si^uth  America.  Kavanaugh.  a  M»:'thv-li-t  pn:^aeher  in  Ken- 

and  Mexi«*«:'.  tii»*ky.  wh^rii  the  bi-h-^p  ordained  in  1??00 

Rev.  Th'  -mas  Ware  said  not  too  much  and  sent  Uu^k.    In  1S>3  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kav- 

when  he  published,  in  1S32.  these  words:  anaugh,  with  the  R#?v.  Mr.  M*>:in?  and  some 

"  Meth"«lism  has  l^een  from  th-*  beginning  ••f  the  laity  in  Kentu**ky.  appli»=^l  t« •  Bishop 

a  i»M.Miliarly  missionarj*  system.**  Claggett  t-^  s».*nd  t-  •  th^/ir  aid  two  ol-rgymen. 

At  the  C"'nferen«>'  when    the   Meth«>iist  and  r-iue^t'-'l  him  to  receive  the  Church 

Episo«"'pal  Chup^h  wa-*  «".rganizM  there  w>'r*>  thrr»:»  tin«l*^r  hi-  epi-i**  '|»al  juris* lietion.    The 

Djri^-rrtic  and  F-r^Mgu  Mi-isions.    A  ci>Uec-  bish"[*  then  pr«>p--sed  t»»  Mr.  Duke  to  eoasti- 

ti»>n  was  tak-n  f'-r  the    former,  and   f«'»ir  tur»'  Mm  his  ar»:h«l'-;u.i.n.  |'r«.»cure  him  the 

el'k-r-5  w^.•r^'  "rdaintil  f':»r  and  app^'iLUd  t-  •i^'irrer^  t-f    D.D..  and    s*n«l    him    to    Ken- 

the    lattrr.      T\\*'    lir^t    d-'me-^tic    was    the  tuck  v." 

Hol-r.>n.    '-r    T^ra :»'->♦>•    S^ttUni.-nt.      The       Mr.  Duke   wa-  b«-rn   in   Para|>sc«:)  Xeck, 

f','r»*i:m  w.-re  t!.*.*  N"va  S*.''»tia  and  y*-wf.M.ind-  BiiltiiU'T*-  C'>uii:v.  M'L.  in  1737.    Before  he 

laL'I.ari'l  .Vritigua.  in  th'-' W«^-^t  I[idi'-.    J^^r-  was  sLxtr-»Mi  years  "Id   he  was  licensed  to 

♦=-rriiah  L.-iml:»-rt  ff-^ne^i  the  H-'Ist'-n  Mis-r-i'-n  exhort  by  Franc:-i  Anbury.    In  his  seven- 

in  17'*:{.  teenth  y»'ar  he  Ivfariie  a  member  of  the 

Twi.  years  later  the  F« 'reign  Mission  -^ys-  Meth-xli-ir  0'nf-nn*>*.     He  "flesisted  from 

tem  wa^  laid  a-iide.  and  the  nar-ii -nari'^s  re-  travrlicLT  *'  in  177:*.     H^*  was  an  attendant  at 

called  t.>  the  Unite* I  Stat'-s.    Mr.  We-leyand  th»^  "Chri-tmas  C-nf^^rence.**    He  did  not 

the  British  C«>nferen«.v  claim»'d  the  right  of  i-.>n*Mir  with   the  pni'ach**rs  wh«.»  organized 

iurisdieti'.»n.  an^l  thi-  caused  th"  abandon-  the  Meth«.»*li^t    Epis*.vpiU    Churrh.  and  as 

m»'nt.     F"rty-**i;^ht  years  interven*-*!  l.-j-f"r»*  th*^r*- wa-;  r."  Ppttstant  Eii^*»»pal  Church 

the  Meth'^ili-it  Epis«V'pal  Chun^h  e-tabli^h^^^d  in  .Vni' rloa  he  wa::ed  until  an  organization 

th»' F"r»ii:n  Mi-si«'n  sy-teru  as  a  part 'f  its  wa<  ofT^vt'-d   :i!i'!-?r  R'^v.    Dr.  Seabury,  of 

^:,>,,r.,.rf.y.     It  is  n-'W  sixty-eight  years  "M.  O  i:!»'t:o:it,  wh*  was  "  oMisecnite^.l  to  the 

D'Ttie'ti'?    Mi-i-i-'n-i    hav-*   gone    har.«i  :ri  r-:  :<••■  pare    in    S^'-rlaiid    \\\   the    spring  of 

hand  with  ti-rrit-'rial  expan-i"!i  in  th:-  ••••1:1.-  17'*':."   **  I:^  r!>:  f-^Il'-'Wiui:  iVtolvr  Mr  Duke 

t^^■.  an*!  rhe  iiari«ui    "we-i    Pi'te-ra!:*:-?!:   a  wa- a-!r:;:':etl  bv  hiv.i  t-^  h'^lv  onlers." 
def*    '•i'I:::a:"r>   -may    we    -ay v— be..a:i:i*-       Wil-ia:?!    K;ivar.ai;g*i    was    admitteil   on 

Pr•^ -•:a!:r!<r!u  irn^Iiidin:?  all '!»•:.■  iv/iiKrioiis,  Co'.f'iv-ri.v  »,  r'bat:.  i\  in  17ii4.  intt"*  full  «x>n- 

ha*  t  y  ir>ar:'  "f  D-  rii^^-^rie  Mi--: 'lis  laid  th-  !  -« ::■  n,  ar.i!  wa-  •  r-lained  ^.leaix^n  in  1796. 

f'-HL-bri-n  of  "'ir  natiL'iial  greatLr-'i.  H'-  Ivate-.l   i:;  1 7.  •*»."  thn.'Ugh  weakness  of 
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body  or  family  concerns/*  After  this  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  unraentioned  class  of 
Methodist  preachers. 

A  Contrast. 

On  the  Annual  Conference  Minute  Book 
for  1786  is  the  following : 

**  Quest.  15.  Wltat  u*rt.s  contributed  toward 
tlte  preachers'  fund  for  the  superannuated 
jtreacherHy  and  the  widows  atul  orphans  of 
preachers  ? 

"  £38  5«.  4(/.  .  . 

**  Quest.  17.  What  was  collected  for,  and  ejr- 
peitded  on,  missionaries  this  year  ? 

"£54  17.s." 

Wlio  and  where  these  missionaries  were 
is  not  stated ;  but  we  opine  they  were  Jere- 
miah Lam})ert,  who  died  before  lie  rearrhed 
his  mission  field,  and  John  Baxter,  an  or- 
diiined  local  elder;  and  the  field  was  An- 
tigua, in  the  West  Indies.  In  1785  the  Min- 
utes show  that  a  collection  was  taken  in  all 
sections  of  the  work  under  Asbury's  super- 
intendence (Conference  year,  June,  1784- 
June,  1785),  part  of  which  **  was  ex- 
pended "  in  "sending  out  two  missionaries.'* 


But  Domestic  Mission  work,  being  as  yet 
unnamed,  began  to  climb  over  the  hills, 
and  wade  through  the  waters,  of  the  United 
States.  We  read  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Conferences  for  179() : 

"Quest.  16.  IVftat  are  the  deficiencies  of 
the  preachers*  salaries  shice  the  last  Confid- 
ence ? 

"£1,071  5s.  3d. 

"  Quest.  17.  What  was  collected  as  a  pariial 
supply  for  these  deficieiicies  ? 

"At  the  Baltimore  Conference  there 
was  a  collection  of  £72  9»s.  6</.  And  as  the 
brtithren  in  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  Districts 
appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  need  the  Con- 
ference generously  voted  two  thirds  of  the 
said  sum  as  «i  partial  supply  for  the 
preachers  in  the  Ohio  District,  and  one 
third  for  the  brethren  in  Kentucky.  The 
whole  to  be  sent  in  books.  There*  was  also 
a  collection  of  £48  18.s'.  11(/.  at  the  Duck 
Creek  (Smyrna,  Del.l  Conference,  which  was 
sent  as  a  partial  supply  for  those  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut.'* 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTIAN  GIVING. 


No  topic  is  more  delicate  and  yet  more 
pressing  than  that  of  Christian  giving. 
There  are  some  who  shrink  from  its  discus- 
sion as  offensive  to  spirituality,  and  fitted  to 
create  a  sordid  temper.  Others,  again,  are 
ready  to  sneer  at  religion  because  of  its  con- 
stant api>eal  to  the  purse— with  the  result 
that  even  ministers  and  officebearers  are 
half  afraid  to  sa}'  much  about  the  subject. 
Yet  giving  is  an  inevitable  part  of  Christian 
duty;  and  the  motives  and  methods  most 
eflfective  for  the  fulfillment  of  that  duty  ought 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  all  intelligent  and 
loyal  Christians. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lingering  superstition 
that  money  is  an  unholy  thing,  and  its  use 
a  somewhat  doubtful  compromise  with  the 
world.  Whereas,  really,  money  is  no  more 
sordid  a  material  than  are  the  other  instru- 
ments and  aids  of  human  life,  and  the  same 
law  of  Christ  which  rules  physical  and 
moral  habits  and  social  customs  must  also 
control  the  use  of  financial  resources. 

In  The  Window  in  Tlirums  Mr  Barrie  tells 
of  the  shy  and  shamefaced  way  in  which 
Jamie,  the  son  from  London,  throws  into  his 
mother's  lap  a  crumpled  £5  note.    "  I  do 


not  know,**  added  the  writer,  "the  history 
of  that  £5  note,  but  well  aware  1  am  that  it 
grew  slowly  out  of  pence  and  silver,  and 
'  that  Jamie  denied  his  passions  nmny  things 
I  for  this  great  hour.    His  sacrifices  watered 
his  young  heart  and  kept  it  fresh  and  ten- 
der.   Let  us  no  longer  cheat  ourselves  by 
'  talking  of  filthy  lucre.    Money  may  always 
be  a  beautiful  thing.    It  is  we  who  make  it 
grimy.** 

1  The  novelist*s  rebuke  is  one  which  even 
,  the  Churches  may  take  to  themselves. 
"  Money  may  always  be  a  beautiful  thing,*' 
I  and  it  is  our  selfishness,  our  covet^^usness, 
our  lack  of  faith  and  of  generosity  that  make 
our  thoughts  about  it  sordid  and  worldly. 
Chiistian  giving  is  apart  of  Christian  liv- 
ing; and,  like  all  else,  money  not  only  may 
but  must  be  sanctified  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  That  is  the  consistent  and  reiterated 
teaching  of  Scripture  from  the  days  of  Old 
Testament  tithes  and  oflferings  to  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  who  gave  a  tribute  of  praise  to 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  poor  widow;  and  of 
St.  Paul,  wlio  devotes  two  chapters  uf  Second 
Corinthians  to  magnifying  the  beauty  and 
the  spirituality  of  Christian  giving. 
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The  question  of  giving  In  its  practical 
aspect  is  concerned  with  two  points — the  one 
of  motive  and  the  other  of  method, 

I.  The  Motive.— Tho  motive  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  Christian  giving.  "  A  little  that  a 
righteous  man  hath  is  lM»tter  than  the  riches 
of  many  wicked ;  '*  of  which  this  is  the  corol- 
lary :  the  little  that  a  Christian  pfives,  with 
heartiness  and  prayer,  is  of  more  account 
for  the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom 
than  lavish  contributions  made  in  a  proud, 
worldly,  and  patronizing  spirit.  Giving  is 
therefore  closel}'  allied  to  what  is  deepest 
and  most  spiritual  in  Christian  faith.'  And 
everj'thing  which  brings  the  truth  of  God 
home  to  men's  consciences  and  hearts, 
everything  which  deepens  their  sense  of 
debt  and  gratitu<le  to  Christ,  everj'thing 
which  quickens  their  instincts  of  sympathy 
and  love  to  their  f<»llows,  promoters  directly 
the  fulfillment  of  this  Christian  duty. 

Liberality  grows  from  the  same  root  as 
the  other  Christian  graces.  It  also  is  a 
fruit  of  the  Spirit.  In  some  natures  it  mtiy 
be  an  early  and  almost  spontaneous  result 
of  the  divine  quickening.  In  others  it  may 
api)ear  as  the  last  and  the  hardest-won 
achievement  of  Christian  progress.  But  at 
whatever  time  this  grace  appear — early  or 
late— its  true  source  is  notin  exhortations  to 
charity,  nor  even  in  pity  for  misery  that  may 
be  relieved,  but  in  a  grateful  and  responsive 
love  to  God.  As  happiness  comes  to  men 
only  when  they  do  not  seek  it  as  the  object 
of  life,  so  liberality  is  often  best  promoted 
in  an  indirect  fashion.  Let  a  man's  heart 
be  touched  by  the  divine  Spirit,  let  him  be 
in  earnest  to  bring  the  thoughts  and  habits 
of  his  life  under  the  law  of  Christ,  let  his 
religious  temperature  be  warm  and  living, 
then  surely  sooner  or  later,  and  in  most 
cases  soon,  he  will  not  be  behindhand  in  his 
gifts  for  the  welfare  of  men  and  the  glory 
of  God. 

II.  The  other  point  about  Christian  giving 
— ita  Method  is  one  with  which  we  may 
profitably  deal  in  more  detail. 

Where  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  preached 
with  any  degree*  of  faithfulness  people  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  the  motives  that  should 
inspire  and  control  their  giving.  And  yet 
v(»ry  often  the  spiritual  impression  fails  of 
its  full  effort  because  consideration  is  not 
given  to  the  wethodf<  by  which  giving  may 
be  made  intelligent,  easy,  and  systematica 
Here,  as  in  other  matters  of  Christian  duty, 
there  is  need  for  wise  and  patient  and  con- 


tinuous instruction  and  training.  The  enun- 
ciation of  a  great  principle  is  not  enough. 
Means  must  be  taken  to  reach  the  under- 
standing, to  touch  the  imagination,  and  to 
quicken  the  conscience.  It  is  along  this 
line  that  the  efforts  of  ministers  and  office- 
bearers should  be  directed. 

The  shortcomings  of  Christian  people  are 
in  part,  at  least,  due  to  "  want  of  thought " 
rather  than  **want  of  will."  They  do  not 
realize  their  position  and  the  claims  on  them. 
j  They  need  to  have  explained  to  them  how, 
by  a  little  forethought  and  a  little  self- 
denial,  they  might  almost  without  feeling  it 
vastlv  increase  the  resources  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Liberality  may  be  restrained  be- 
cause our  methods  of  appeal  and  of  collec- 
tion are  cumbrous  and  ineffective.  It  n^sts 
with  our  officebearers  to  devise  means  by 
which  congregational  giving  may  be  as 
ready  and  spontaneous  as  possible. 

I  shall  not  debate  the  question  whether 
money  is  more  easily  raised  by  Sunday  col- 
lections or  by  regular  contributions  gath- 
ered in  by  collectors.  There  are  differences 
of  circumstances  and  of  temper  in  different 
congregations;  and  those  who  would  raise 
money  must  often  act  on  the  maxim  of 
"doing  in  Rome  as  the  Bomans  do."  But 
whatever  means  be  followed  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  do  away  with  the  idea  that  church 
contributions  are  a  sort  of  tax,  a  levy  to  be 
paid  when  unavoidable,  but  escai>e  from 
which  is  a  matter  of  congratulation. 

It  is  freewill  offerings  that  we  wish;  nor 
are  we  to  seek  too  greedily  for  large  gifts. 
We  need  the  poor  man's  ixmny  as  much  as 
the  rich  man's  pound.  And  no  congrega- 
tion is  in  a  satisfactory'  position,  however 
large  the  surplus  on  its  balance-sheet,  unless 
every  member,  according  to  his  ability,  has 
coutributtHl.  Much  financial  and  spiritual 
weakness  has  resulted  fi-om  churches  de- 
pending on  the  generous  gifts  of  a  few, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  membership  has  been 
careless  and  inert.  No  degree  of  generosity 
almost  will  impoverish  a  people,  but  a  bad 
method  of  finance,  «uid  unequal  distribution 
of  burden,  may  easily  pauperize  a  congrega- 
tion, and  deprive  it  of  the  independence  and 
power  of  self-help  which  are  essential  to 
manly  Christian  character. 

Whatever  our  methods  certain  things  are 
of  essential  importance.  Giving  must  be 
systematic.  The  charity  of  mere  impulse 
is  always  uncertain  and  unreliable.  It  waits 
for  the  moving  of  the  spirit ;  but  often  it  is 
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moved  by  a  spirit  of  selfishness,  and  not  by 
a  spirit  of  generosity.  Something,  indeed, 
must  be  left  to  impulse.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
reduce  virtue  in  giving,  or  in  anything  else, 
to  a  rigid  code  or  catalogue.  But  still  we 
must  teach  people  to  tiike  their  duty  seri- 
ously, to  estimate  it  in  reference  to  the 
world's  needs  and  their  means,  and  to  .ar- 
range for  themselves — carefully  and  con- 
scientiously— a  definite  course  of  action. 

Again,  our  methods  must  aim  at  calling 
forth  a  liberality  that  is  proportionate. 
Much  praise  is  given  to  the  donors  of  large 
sums ;  and  these  certainly  deserve  their  re- 
ward, for  the  possession  of  wealth  exposes 
the  spiritual  temper  to  special  dangers,  and 


generosity  of  heart  is  a  welcome  sign  of 
grace.  But,  after  all,  is  it  not  the  poor  who 
are  the  largest  givers?  The  measure  of 
their  giving  is  often  more  munificent,  and 
the  faith  and  the  sacrifice  involved  more 
real,  than  in  the  easy  gifts  of  large  purses. 

Lastly,  we  must  appeal  to  intelligence. 
We  must  not  keep  the  people  in  the  dark. 
The  needs  of  the  congregation,  which  it  is 
in  honor  bound  to  supply,  must  bo  fully 
!  stated ;  and  the  schemes  of  the  Church,  for 
!  the  carrying  out  of  which  her  honor  i& 
pledged,  must  also  be  expounded.  The  fault 
of  unresponsiveness  often  arises,  not  from 
reluctance,  but  simply  from  ignorance. — 
Rex),  E,  Roxburgh,  in  Monthly  Messenger. 
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SHYLOCKS  still  compute  the  money  cost 
of  converting  the  heathen.  But  in  mak- 
ing such  a  comparison  they  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  convert  in  America  is  the 
product  not  only  of  the  local  church  to 
which  ho  belongs,  but  of  the  Christian 
forces  of  the  whole  community  and  of  cen- 
turies of  a  Christian  civilization.  The  so- 
ciety developed  by  Christianity,  all  the 
multiform  and  allied  activities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  have  a  part  in  the  influences 
which  lead  him  to  Christ.  The  expenditure 
represented  by  these  agencies  rises  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  cost  of  pro^lucing  a 
convert  in  America  is  therefore  many  times 
greater  than  on  the  foreign  field,  where  the 
institutions  of  Christianity  are  simpler  and 
less  expensive. 

Consider,  too,  that  in  every  enterprise  there 
is  an  initial  stage  in  which  large  returns  are 
not  to  be  expected.  Dr.  Nevius  planted  some 
apple  seeds  in  his  yard  in  Chefu,  China. 
Of  course  he  did  not  expect  apples  the  first 
year  or  the  second,  and  when  ti  half  dozen 
apples  did  appear  it  would  have  been  fool- 
ish for  him  to  have  divided  all  the  toil  and 
expense  of  the  first  five  years  by  the  small 
number  of  apples  grown  at  that  time.  He,  of 
course,  anticipated  what  is  now  actually  the 
fact— that  those  apple  seeds  would  become 
an  orchard,  bearing  abundant  fruit  every 
season,  so  that  each  apple  of  to-day  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  product  of  all  the  preceding  years. 
But  wo  can  meet  the  critic  on  his  own 
ground.  A  Chicago  editor  foimd  that  for 
forty  leading  churches  in  Chicago  the  aver- 
age cost  of  each  convert  varied  from  $580, 


in  the  Congregational  Church,  to  $285,  in  the 
Baptist,  while  the  cost  of  converts  of  the 
foreign  missionary  societies  of  those  denomi- 
nations averaged  $194  each.  In  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  I  find  that  each  convert  in 
the  United  States  last  year  cost  $260,  while 
each  convert  on  the  foreign  field  cost  only 
$158.  In  other  words,  it  costs  Presbyterians 
65  per  cent  more  to  convert  a  man  at  home 
than  abroad. 

I  heard  a  Hampton  professor  say  that  it 
requires  $125,000  a  year  to  maintain  that  in- 
stitution. That's  cheap  for  such  a  magnifi- 
cent work  as  Hampton  is  doing.  But  our 
Timgcho  College,  one  of  the  best  Christian 
colleges  in  Asia,  receives  less  than  $5,000  a 
year,  including  salaries. 

But,  after  all,  we  do  not  estimate  other 
things  in  this  way.  General  Howard  says 
that  it  costs  $100  to  fire  a  twelve-inch  gun, 
but  nobody  complained  when  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars'  worth  of  ammunition 
was  hurled  against  the  Spanish  earthworks, 
with  comparatively  little  result.  On  Thanks- 
giving Day  we  eat  $14,000,000  worth  of  tur- 
keys, and  in  a  year  we  pay  for  poultry  and 
eggs  $560,000,000,  but  no  one  objects.  The 
money  which  Presbyterians  put  into  foreign 
missions  for  an  entire  year  would  not  build 
a  third-class  war  vessel.  It  would  not  run 
a  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  six  months. 

Who  objected  to  the  half  a  million  spent  in 
welcoming  the  heroic  Dewey  on  his  return 
to  his  native  land  ?  The  lumber  for  stands 
alone  cost  $174,575.  If  we  ungrudgingly 
pay  such  prices  for  other  things,  how  much- 
ought  we  to  pay  for  souls  ? 
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Moreover,  as  the  C  M.  S,  Gleaner  truly  says : 
"  A  factor  which  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  those  who  are  fond  of  looking 
at  missionar}'  work  from  an  amateur  mathe- 
matical point  of  view  is  the  *  unknown  quan- 
tity,* equal  to  the  immense  amount  of  work 
done  which,  while  perhaps  not  resulting  in 
direct  conversions,  is  yet  steadil}'  breaking 
down  cnh'l,  awful,  hellish,  heathen  cus- 
toms; it  is  raising  the  position  of  women, 
saving  life,  healing  the  sick,  lessening  the 
immorality,  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity—in short,  work  which  is  slowly,  but 
none  the  less  surely,  civilizing  the  world.** 

Darwin  called  special  attention  to  the 
value  of  this  class  <^f  results  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  Dr.  Dennis*  splendid  volumes 
on  Christum  ^^^ssions  and  Social  Progress 
present  an  enormous  mass  of  evidence  on 
this  subject. 

In  the  language  of  another:  "Whether  or 
not  anything  costs  too  much  cannot  be  de- 
termined sim])l3'  by  naming  the  sum  which 
it  costs.**  Is  theiv  value  received?  Can 
the  value  of  the  moral  and  social  changes 
brought  about  be  measured  in  money? 
Place  it  all  on  the  lowest  commercial  basis, 
and  how  much  woidd  the  world  take  and 
let  all  these  lands  go  back  to  wheix*  they 
were  ? 

How  much  is  a  soul  worth,  anyway  ?  What 
did  yours  cost  ?  **  Ye  know  that  vo  were  not 
redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver 
and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ.'*  He  did  not  coimt  the  cost.  And 
shall  we  haggle  about  the  cost  of  saving  the 
souls  of  others  for  whom  also  he  died,  and 
for  whose  salvation  he  gave  us  what  money 
we  have  ? 

I  protest  against  the  method  of  computing 
the  cost  of  converts  as  not  only  Ix^littling, 
but  as  essentially  false.  It  is  materialism 
in  its  meanest  form.  It  comes  from  the  spirit 


which  prompted  Satan  to  sneer  that  Job 
served  God  for  gain,  and  which  inspired 
Judas  Iscariot  to  complain  that  the  ala1>as- 
ter  b<jx  might  have  been  sold  for  300  pence 
and  given  to  the  poor. 

Are  selfishness  and  greed  to  dominate 
eveiything?  Must  we  buy  our  love,  sell 
our  faith,  and  measure  our  hope  with  a 
van-lstick  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  self-sacrifice, 
no  g<K)dness,  without  worldly  rewanl  ?  Even 
if  it  were  true  that  foreign  mission  work  is 
comparatively  expensive,  what  of  it  ?  War 
always  costs  money.  Nations  never  count 
it  in  their  conflicts.  We  didn't  in  our  con- 
flict with  Spain,  for  Mr.  Cannon  says  that 
we  spent  about  $482,000,000  in  that  short 
stniggle. 

Why  should  the  Church  be  parsimonious 

in  this  most  gigantic  and  God-inspired  of 

all  wars  ?    No  other  funds  in  the  worhl  are 

more  economically  and  prudently  expendiMi 

than  foreign  mission  funds.     The  Pn^sby- 

bvterian  Boanl's  administrative  cost  is  onlv 

1 .04^  per  cent.    Instt^ad  of  apologizing  that 

we  have  spent  so  much,  it  is  our  frankly 

I  avowed   intention  to  spend   more,   not   at 

!  home>  but  abroad,  for  not  only  is  the  work 

I  growing,  but  its  growth  enlarges  the  scale 

of  exi)enditure. 

The  pioneer  evangelistic  preaching  is  the 
cheapest  of  all.  But  with  converts  must 
come  schools,  hospitals,  printing  presses, 
and  a  variety  of  institutions  which  are 
always  and  ever>*where  the  necessary  con- 
comitants of  a  Christian  community,  and 
which  require  a  larger  sum.  We  believe 
that  the  churches  will  sustain  us  in  this 
policy,  and  that  while  they  will  rightly  con- 
tinue to  demand  reasonable  care  in  admin- 
istration, they  will  shame  the  critic  who 
parades  an  objectit>n  worthy  only  of  a  Shy- 
lock.— JW/i'/r  J.  Brntrn,  /).!>.,  in  The  Inde- 
f)f'}fdf'nt. 
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A  YOUTH  of  respectable  family  was  pass-  j 
ing  along  the  streets  of  Calcutta  when  j 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  crowd    of 
]>ei-sons   nround  a  young  missionary.    The 
youth,  a  little  after,  continued  his  journey, 
but  a  single  seed  of  truth  had  fallen  into  his 
mind  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  after  long 
tlelay  it  was  to  germinate.    During  the  few 
moments  that  he  listened  to  the  missionarv  i 
a  new  sense  of  sin  came  over  him  ;  he  felt . 


that  sin  was  a  terrible  thing,  and  that  deliv- 
erance from  it  was  all-important.  No  other 
impn»s.sion  was  produced,  but  that  one  n*- 
mained  with  him  ;  he  could  not  shake  it  off. 
.\s  he  grew  up  to  man's  estate  he  em- 
barketl  in  business.  He  prospered;  with 
prosp(»rity  came  indiflferentM*;  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  impression  spoken  of,  but  it 
was  not  so.  Reverses  followed.  One  mis- 
fortime  succeeded  another,  until  at  length 
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he  found  himself  stripped  of  almost  all  he 
possessed.  In  this  dark  day  the  old  feel- 
ing came  back  with  all  its  force  and  poign- 
ancy. 

He  gave  up  all  business  projects  and  be- 
took himself  to  the  life  of  a  religious  pilgrim. 
He  wandered  over  the  greater  part  of  India, 
performing  his  devotions  at  the  most  noted 
Hindu  shrines.  His  one  desire  was  to  find 
relief  from  the  burden  of  guilt  and  fear 
which  oppressed  him.  So  several  years 
passed  over.  In  the  meantime  Rammohun 
Roy  had  founded  his  Bationaiistic  Society. 

As  Hinduism  had  failed  to  give  him  peace 
he  joined  the  new  society.  For  ten  years  he 
was  a  consistent  Brahman.  For  a  while  his 
spiritual  anxieties  seemed  to  have  lulled,  but 
there  was  no  peace.  To  use  his  own  words, 
"  There  was  ever  a  painful  sense  of  defect 
in  the  system  which  troubled  me.  That  sys- 
tem, pointing  to  the  present  and  future,  said, 

*  Do  what  is  just  and  right,'  and  all  shall  be 
well ;  but  it  said  naught  of  the  ya^i,  and  the 
remembrance  of  prT,si  sin  kept  rushing  on 
my  mind.  Something  seemed  to  say,  *  With- 
out an  atonement  for  past  guilt  you  perish.* 
Brahmanism  provided  no  atonement;  Hin- 
duism did.  So  I  said  the  old  is  better,  and 
again  became  a  Hindu." 

Again  did  he  pursue  a  pilgrim's  life.  On 
his  tour  he  visited  Benares,  as  he  had  repeat- 
edly done  before.  He  went  to  every  spot  in 
that  famous  city.  When  he  had  completed 
his  round  he  retired  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing to  a  garden  to  meditate.  As  he  reflected 
a  sense  of  blank  despair  seemed  to  come 
over  him.  "  What  more,"  said  he,  "  can  I  do 
than  I  have  done  ?  And  yet  there  is  no 
peace ;  still  the  burden  of  sin  remains.'*  It 
was  the  darkest  hour  of  his  long,  dark  night, 
but  the*morn  was  at  hand.  "  It  appeared," 
said  he,  "  as  if  an  audible  voice  said  to  me, 

*  Not  in  ways  like  this  will  peace  be  found ; 
return  to  your  home. '  " 

Forthwith  he  bent  liis  steps  homeward. 
Notvery  long  after  we  noticed  in  our  church 
in  Calcutta  a  stranger  of  interesting  mien. 
His  hair  was  snowy  white,  his  countenance 
eager  and  intelligent,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  sort  of  inquiring  brightness.  The 
prayers  ended,  he  fixed  those  speaking  eyes 
upon  the  y)reacher,  and  never  relaxed  his 
anj^ious  gaze  until  the  sermon  was  finished. 
He  then  followed  us  to  our  room,  and,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  blessed  God  for  the  message 
which   had   that   day  fallen   on   his  ears. 

Glory  to  God!"  said  he;  "this  is  what  I 
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have  been  longing  to  hear  for  forty  years." 
He  opened  to  us  the  whole  of  his  strange 
history.  After  a  conversation  of  singular 
interest  he  took  his  departure,  taking  with 
him  a  Bengali  Bible. 

His  home  was  some  distance  from  Cal- 
cutta. At  the  end  of  two  months  he  re- 
turned. His  beaming  countenance  told  of 
inward  peace.  In  those  two  months  he  had 
been  feasting  upon  the  Word.  The  result 
was  to  us  little  short  of  a  miracle.  He 
seemed  to  have  got  the  book  "  at  his  finger 
ends."  To  our  inquiries  he  replied  by 
quoting  text  after  text,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Bible  student  all  his  days.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
his  views  of  doctrine  were  won<lerfully  ac- 
curate, and  his  faith  evidently  earnest  and 
sini?ere. 

We  then  reminded  him  of  his  obligation 
publicly  to  confess  the  Saviour  in  whom  he 
believed.  **  I  know  it,"  he  said ;  **  I  know  it, 
and  I  know  also  what  my  baptism  will  in- 
volve. Now  I  am  respected  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends;  once  baptized,  I  shall  be  ab- 
horred and  denoimced  by  all ;  yea,  my  very 
children  will  forsake  me.  Give  me  two  days 
to  reflect  and  pray." 

He  again  took  his  leave.  Bitter  was  the 
struggle  of  those  two  days ;  for  two  nights  he 
slept  not.  The  next  morning  he  took  the 
Bible  in  his  hand,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  cried,  "  O  God.  I  can  stand  it 
no  longer;  show  me  by  some  passage  of  thy 
word  what  course  I  mustjtake."  As  he  thus 
prayed  he  let  the  book  fall  opened  on  his 
hand,  and  the  first  text  his  eyes  lit  upon 
was,  "  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  forsak- 
eth  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple." 

He  forthwith  presented  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  baptism,  and  that  very  da}^  was 
admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  re- 
turned to  his  home  as  a  Christian.  All  that 
he  had  feared  came  upon  him  :  friends,  serv- 
ants, children  forsook  him ;  Bralimanical 
curses  were  poured  him;  and  wherever  he 
went  the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed  against 
him.  For  weeks  and  months  he  endured 
a  great  fight  of  affliction,  but  there  were 
light  and  joy  within.  He  returned  blessing 
for  cursing,  love  for  hatred.  His  Hindu 
persecutors  marveled  at  his  power  of  en- 
durance. **  That  is  the  only  thing  that  puz- 
zles mo,"  said  one;  "  how  can  he  bear  it?" 

Then  the  tide  began  to  turn,  and  now  so 
completely  has  it  turned  that  he  is  respected 
and  honored  by  all  around,  while  without 
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let  or  hindrance  he  tells  the  story  of  redeem- 
ing love.  Singularly  fresh  and  fer>'ent  is 
his  devotion  to  Christ.  Well  do  we  remem- 
ber how,  on  one  oi'casion,  when  speaking 
with  him  of  the  topic  so  dear  to  him,  his 


eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  with  faltering  ac- 
cents he  exclaimed,  "  O  Sahib,  the  love  of 
Jesus  has  ravished  my  heart.'* — Rew  James 
Vaiighan,  in  The  Trident,  the  Crencent,  aiul 
the  Croi<s, 


RESOLUTIONS  RESPECTING  MISSIONS- 

LIKE  every  other  good  resolution,  the  pur- ;  be  sure  to  deepen  interest  in  world-wide 
pose  to  do  more  for  missions  must  be  '  missions, 
born  «.>ut  of  <U'ep  conviction.  So  we  do  well  I  2.  I  nill  invest  some  money  in  some  single 
to  ponder  tlu^se  strong  words  of  Paul  until  mission  field.  That  again  is  not  too  much 
their  rich  meaning  is  understood.  Just  i  to  expect  from  even  a  Christian  very  much 
what  is  he  saying?  Note  the  progress  of  i  restricted  in  his  income.  We  shall  not  care 
thought—'*  I  am  debtor."  A  great  sense  of  much  for  the  work  of  Christ  anywhere  unless 
what  he  owed  to  others  because  of  the  truth  I  we  put  a  little  money  into  some  corner  of  the 
revealed  to  him  is  followed  by  a  personal  ^  big  harvest  fifeld.  Perhaps  you  will  choose 
commitment  to  service  as  he  declares,  **  I  the  mission  about  which  you  are  studying, 
am  ready.'*  **The  only  fair  thing  to  do, '  or,  jwrhaps,  for  the  sake  of  widening  your 
under  these  circumstances,  is  to  share  with  '  horizon,  you  will  choose  some  other;  but  at 
those  who  have  it  not  the  wonderful  expe-  j  any  rate  resolve  to  support  some  form  of  ag- 
rience  which  has  been  mine."  And  then  his  gressive  Christian  work.  Then  the  same 
thought  bounds  forward  still  farther  as  he  satisfaction  will  I  c  }'curs  that  was  seen  on 
realizes  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Gos-  the  face  of  the  Glasgow  street  sweeper  by 
pel,  and  he  cries  out,  **I  am  not  ashamed."  !  Dr.  Chalmers,  years  ago,  when  he  asked  him 
*•  I  have  something  to  give  the  world  for  j  where  he  had  been,  and  the  little  fellow  i*e- 
which  I  need  not  apologize.  It  is  a  superb  j  plied,  **  To  a  missionary  meeting."  "And 
boon  which  I  am  offering  my  fellow-men.  I  |  what  for  ?  "  asked  the  good  doctor.  "  WelU 
will  not  go  out  with  shamefacedness,  but  you  see,  I  am  a  i)artner  in  the  concern,  an<l 
with  exultation."  I  wanted  to  see  how  the  business  was  getting 

Translate  this  into  the  terms  of  our  own  '  along." 
life.  Almost  any  of  us  can  say:  "I  am  >  3.  I  iiill  do  each  day  a  missionanj  deed. 
debtor.  I  luive  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  '  That  nutans  some  act  of  self-denial  and 
and  of  his  Son,  the  world's  Saviour.  I  have  ministration  to  <'Miers  in  our  homes  or  busi- 
hopes  for  the  hereaft(»r  for  my  dear  ones  and  ne^s  circles.  It  will  be  the  equivalent, 
for  myself.  I  have  access  to  sources  of  though  on  a  vastly  smaller  scale,  of  what 
spiritual  strength,  by  means  of  which  I  may  the  home  or  foreign  or  city  missionary  is 
to  some  extent  overcome  the  ills  of  life  and  ,  doing  all  the  time.  If  he  can  give  up  the 
escape  the  evils  of  the  wodd.  I  have  in  the  '  pioasant  life  in  America  for  twenty,  thirty, 
comradesliip  of  Christ,  day  by  day,  a  never-  or  fifty  years,  we  ought  each  day  to  sacrifice 
failing  inspiration  for  the  hardest  tasks,  the  ;  n  bit  of  time  in  behalf  of  some  one  else.  If 
most  commonplace  drudgery.  I  have  an  |  he  shows  almost  infinite  patience  in  learning 
education  for  whicli  I  have  not  begun  to  pay  how  to  save  liis  brethren,  so  we  ought,  once 
its  worth ;  I  live  in  a  free  country ;  I  enjoy,  I  a  day^  ^t  least,  to  -tudy  ways  of  approach- 
day  by  day,  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  I  j^p  the  other  life  in  order  that  we  may  more 
civilization.  For  these  and  other  reasons  1 1  effectively  pass  over  the  blessings  of  the 
am  ready  to  share  with  my  fellow-men  not  |  Goapel—Rev.  H.  A,  BrUhjman,  in  Advance, 
thus  bles.sed.  I  indeed  exult  in  this  opjwr- 
tunity  of  passing  on  to  others  the  highest 
good  the  world  can  know." 

Now  for  throe  simple,  practical  new- 
century  resolutions: 

1.  In  the  comutff  year  I  icill  know  more 
about  some  single  missUm  field.  That  is  not 
expecting  too  much  even  of  a  busy  Chris- 
tian.   Knowledge  about  a  single  field  will 


The  Joy  of  Livirg. 

O  r.ivE  me  the  joy  of  living, 

And  some  glorious  work  to  do  ; 
A  spirit  of  tlmnksgivinjr, 

W  ith  loyftl  heart  and  true ; 
Some  pathway  to  make  brighter. 

Where  tired  feet  now  stray  ; 
Some  bunlen  to  make  lighter. 

While  'tis  day. 
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TRANSFORMATION  OF  CHARACTER  IN  INDIA. 

BY  BEV.   W.   A.   MANSELL. 

WE  are  often  encouraged  in  our  work  in  pleted.  She  prayed  they  might  soon  have 
India  by  meeting  with  cases  of  beauti-  a  new  church  building,  which  is  also  sadly 
ful  transformation  of  character  in  individ-  needed,  for  the  girls  and  their  teachers,  and 
uals  who  have  been  brought  recently  under ,  for  all  the  church,  pleading  for  richer  spirit- 
Christian  influences.  ual  blessings  for  all,  and  yet  pouring  out 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  going  to  j  her  heart  in  thankfulness  for  blessings 
Hardoi  and  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Ep-   received. 

worth  League  in  the  little  chapel  there.  The  ;  The  prayer  by  its  earnestness  and  sincerity 
^building  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  left  a  deep  impression  on  those  who  heard 
The  schoolgirls  had  to  be  packed  as  closely !  it.  I  asked  the  pastor  after  the  service  who 
as  they  could  possibly  be  seated  on  the  floor  it  was  that  had  prayed,  and  he  informed  me 
within  the  railing  about  the  pulpit.  I  that  she  was  a  girl  who  had  been  left  a  mere 

After  the  opening  hymn  the  pastor  asked  skeleton  starving  at  the  mission  gate.  She 
one  of  the  girls  to  lead  in  prayer.  And  such  i  had  come  to  them  sick  and  almost  ready  to 
a  prayer  !  It  was  more  like  the  petition  of  die  and  in  the  densest  ignorance  of  heathen 
a  mother  in  Israel  than  the  prayer  of  a  darkness.  That  was  but  a  year  and  a  half 
schoolgirl.  The  language  was  almost  en-  before.  "  She  is  now,"  the  pastor  said,  **one 
tirely  scriptural,  and  yet  the  petitions  were  of  our  brightest  students  and  the  leader  in 
simple  and  practical.  the  spiritual  life  of  the  school."    If  she  lives 


She  prayed  that  the  way  might  be  opened 
for  the  girls  to  have  a  new  house  to  live  in. 
They  were  then  living  in  a  line  of  long  low 
outhouses  built  for  storerooms  and  stables. 
Her  prayer  has  since  been  answered,  for  new 
dormitories  for  the  girls  have  just  been  com- 


and  continues  so  she  will  soon  become  one 
of  our  most  valuable  Bible  workers.  Such 
transformations  as  these  are  better  than 
whole  libraries  of  controversial  tracts  for 
the  conversion  of  India. 
Bijnour,  India. 


A 


THE  BUND  CAN  SEE  IN  JAPAN- 

BY  CLARISSA  SPENCER. 

FEW  years  ago  an  old  man  living, in  I  Fortunately  another  Christian  happened  ta 


the. country  not  very  far  from  Tokyo 
lost  his  eyesight,  murh  to  his  great  grief.   He 


be  passing  by  at  the  time,  and  was  much 
amazed  to  hear  the  sounds  of  singing  pro- 


was  so  unhappy  because  of  it  that  he  spent  |  ceeding   from   the   mountain.    Not  under- 

his  time  sitting  in  the  house  brooding  over  standing  the  cause  and  source  of  the  siiig- 

his  troubles,  and  took  no  interest  in  any-  ing,  he  investigated  the  matter,  and  found 

thing.    A  Christian  neighbor  of  his,  how-  the  old  man  all  alone,  singing  and  praying 

ever,  labored   earnestly    to  bring   him  to  and  waiting  for  the  Lord  to  help  him. 

Christ,  and  at  last  through  this  Christian  Recently,  when  holding  meetings  in  his 

man's  influence  the  old  blind  man  was  con-  neighborhood,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 

verted  and  became  a  Christian.  the  old  man,  and  was  mucli  impressed  by  his 

From  that  time  a  great  change  has  come  beautiful  spirit.    Even  his  face  is  lovely  to 

over  him.   Instead  of  sitting  in  the  house  and  look  at  because  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 

broodingoverhistroubles,fis  he  had  formerly  Spirit  in  his  heart. 

done,  he  now  goes  out  into  the  field  and  i  It  is  a  blessed  thouglit  that  even  when 

helps  to  earn  his  own  living.    He  attends  grievously  afflicted  like  this  dear  old  man 

evf»ry Christian  meeting  he  possibly  can,even  |  we  can  be  contented  and  ha[)py  in  the  Lord, 

though  he  must  walk  several  miles  to  do  so.  and,  like  him,  can  show  foith  God's  glory 

A   year   or  two  ago  when  the  Salvation  even  in  our  weakness. 

Army  was  observing  self-denial  week  this  

old  man  made  rope,  that  he  might  sell  it  and  O  Christ  !  for  whom  our  natures  long, 

give  the  money  thus  earne.l  to  the  Arn.y.  JJ^ill'alfnv'rt  bv^KaT  mrg1,l. 

One  time  he  lost  his  way  on   a  mountain.  To  purer  life,  to  clearer  light. 
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RURAL  NEW  ENGLAND  AS  A  MISSION  FIELD. 


THE  past  hns  proven  thi>  productiveness 
of  this  field,  for  history  shows  tliat  Now 

EnglnniJ  has    [iirnished  the  full    (juota  <if 
men    tor   all 

department  3 


never  been  a  time  during  the  past  eentury 
that  this  part  of  our  countrj'  has  not  had 
Id  the  halls  of  Congress  men  of  suffieient 
caliber  to  till  any  place  in  the  gift  of  the 
natiot].  At  the  same  time,  representation  at 
the  natioDttl  capital  could  be  easily  dupli- 
cated within  "  three  days  of  grace." 

Our  nation  owes  a  lasting  del )t  of  appre- 
ciation to  New  England  for  her  jwteut  part 
in  the  government  of  this  great  republic. 
Her  repn-sentation,  as  a  whole,  was  never 
8trong<>r  nor  her  relative  influcu<^  greater 
than  to-day.  It  is  clearly  In  tlie  Interest  of 
natloDal  strength  that  this  rt^ presentation 
be  not  weakened  or  this  influetiee  leaseni'd. 

In  the  great  inilustrlal  and  commercial 
world  the  same  fact  is  ap[>ai-cnt.  New  Eng- 
land enterprise  and  thrift  hnvi'  jdnced  their 
stamp  on  all  parts  of  our  land,  while  Puri- 
tanic honesty  has  liail  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence upon  husiness  development.  Our 
growth  of  trade,  our  rapid  commercial 
expansion,  and  our  enlarging  iiidiislrles 
urgently  demimd  a  cimtinuance  of  tliese 
vigorous  anil  wholesome  forces.  This  old 
nursery  of  industry  and  honesty  must  be 
clierisheii  nnd  perpctuati'd. 

The  Church  has  not  l.cen  Ijehlml  in  her 
"  man-producing  power."  In  tact,  the  gi"p;it 
men  of  New  England  wen>  I'onfcerated  nt 
the  airius  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
reared  wiihin  her  [old.  The  pulpits  of 
every  State  have  been  filled  hy  her  sons. 


W,    OOIEK. 

anil  positions  of  trust  and  leadership  have 
been  their  common  lot.  No  position  in  the 
gift  of  the  Church  need  go  "empty-handed" 
trom  this  ■'  man-producing  region." 

Metliodism,  though  not  finding  as  cun- 
geniul  soil  as  in  newer  pails  of  the  country, 
has  made  an  escellent  record  on  this  One. 
Whenever  called  upon  she  has  been  able 
to  furnish  bishojis  and  secretaries,  editors 
'and  teachers  for  "  world-wide  Methodism. " 
She  lias  sent  forth  thousands  of  men  and 
women  fnun  her  membership  who  have 
honored  tin'  cause  by  their  lives  and  blessed 
the  world  by  tlielr  Ijeneflceuee.  All  honor 
to  New  England  Methodlsnt!  It  she  fails 
to  continue  this  great  work  of  sacritleing 
her  sons  and  daughters  for  others,  our  com- 
mon cause  will  suffer  a  great  loss. 

It  is  a  very  striking  and  interesting  fact 
to  notice  how  large  a  proportion  of  these 
strong  characters  were  rearetl  in  rural 
towns.  The  reader  cannot  tail  to  be  Im- 
pressed with  this  fact  though  his  view  be 
but  casual. 

Here  we  find  the  subject  in  hand :  Rural 
New  England  ns  n  Mission  Field,  As  inti- 
mated, the  draft  u|H>n  this  section  for  men 
anil  women  has  ln'cn  heavy.  The  death 
rate  in  older  parts  of  the  country  is  always 
correspondingly  lai'ge,  while  removals  have 
l»een  frequent.  Sometimes  the  drain  Is  so 
gi^nt  that  a  local  church,  though  blessed 
with  additions,  will  decline,  and  in  a  stniggle 
for  Pelf-pre9<'rvation  will  die  in  the  act.  The 
onlj"  way  to  save  such  a  chureh  tor  usetul- 
n<'ss  is  to  extend  a  helping  hand  before  ft 
fall  a  jtrey  to  tliis  death  process. 

It  often  requires  large  success  to  maintain 
numerical  strength. 

To  illuatnite:  An  East  Maine  pastor  re- 
ceived 60  nipml)ers  during  a  three  years' 
pastorate,  and  at  it!(  close  hod  the  same 
numlx-r  as  when  he  began.  lu  contrast  to 
this,  a  W'catJTn  [Mistor  i-eiiorted  a  gain  of 
100  members  in  a  single  year,  95  of  whom 
wi'iv  received  liy  letter. 

We  find  that  the  growth  of  many  city 
t'hurches  is  due  to  an  influx  from  the 
countn-.  We  do  not  claim  that  New  Eng- 
land ns  n  whole  hits  declined,  but  that  this 
is  triie  of  the  rural  region  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  numy  aliandoned  tapna  and 
empty  stores  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  a 
numerical  decline,  while  the  unuseit  "little 
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red  schoolhouse  "  tells  the  story  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  rising  generation,  and  desert- 
ed meetinghouses  silently  witness  to  chang- 
ing conditions. 

Not  only  is  there  a  decline  in  population, 
but  there  is  also  a  change  in  its  character. 
When  the  native  element  goes  out,  if  there 
is  any  return,  it  is  of  foreign  extraction. 
This  fact  necessitates  greater  effort  to  over- 
come the  alien  influences.  No  more  needy 
mission  fields  are  to  be  found  in  the  large 
cities  or  on  the  frontier.  Changed  business 
and  financial  conditions  on  the  coast  line  of 
New  England  have  an  important  bearing  on 
this  question. 

In  former  years  fishing  was  a  great  in- 
dustry, but  to-day,  except  in  a  few  fish-pack- 
ing towns,  as  a  business,  it  is  practically  un- 
known. As  a  result  villages  that  were  built 
and  houses  of  worship  that  were  erected  in 
prosperous  times  now  present  the  problem 
of  how  to  maintain  the  one  and  support  the 
other.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  coming 
of  the  summer  tourist  is  an  equivalent  for 
this  loss.  There  can  be  no  equivalent  for 
the  loss  of  labor.  Furthermore,  as  a  rule, 
the  assistance  of  visitors  is  balanced  by 
increased  expenditures.  Hence  their  aid 
must  largely  be  indirect;  and  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  how  few  churches 
are  thus  benefited  we  recognize  the  weak- 
ness of  the  proposition.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  moral  and  spiritual  defense  of  our 
coast  line,  we  must  aid  some  of  these  heroic 
and  stniggling  churches  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  "keep  the  lower  lights  a-burning.'* 

What  hope  have  we  for  the  future  of  rural 
New  England?  Has  this  long-cultivated 
soil  run  out  ?  Has  the  material  they  make 
men  of  all  been  consumed  ?  Must  it  cease 
to  produce  statesmen  and  preachers,  teach- 
ers and  business  men  ?  No !  Puritan  blood 
still  fiows.  The  vigor  of  the  Pilgrim  abides, 
while  the  soil  awaits  the  labor  of  the  modern 
workman.  If  his  equipment  bo  adequate 
and  his  zeal  intelligently  directed,  he  may 
gather  priceless  fruit,  while  from  hill  and 
dale  of  this  God-honored  region  men  of 
strength  and  devotion  will  continue  to  go 
forth  to  help  save  the  world. 

Within  this  mission  field  there  are  100 
charges  that  raise  less  than  thret^  hundred 
dollars  for  self-support,  one  hundred  others 
that  raise  less  than  four  hundred  dollars, 
and  one  hundred  additional  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars.  Many  of  these  have  from 
two  to  five  preaching  places,  necessitating 


the  expense  of  a  team.  How  to  support  a 
family  and  keep  the  rust  from  a  man's 
brain  is  indeed  a  problem.  In  this  age 
of  intellectual  strength  and  aggressive 
thought  a  workman  laboring  under  such 
conditions  must  of  necessity  be  seriously 
hampered.  As  a  rule,  young  men  enter  the 
ministry  in  debt.  Can  they  reasonably  be 
expected  to  enter  these  fields  without  the 
prospect  of  even  a  support,  and  to  find  as 
they  advance  that  expenses  increase  faster 
than  income  ? 

Yet  many  men  of  strength  and  culture  do 
take  up  this  work,  and  stand  by  it  through 
years  of  sacrifice  and  fruiUige,  "  laying  up 
treasure  in  heaven."  But  would  not  their 
heavenlj'  treasure  be  just  as  valuable  if  they 
had  less  of  privation  and  more  of  comfort 
while  on  earth  ?  Men  and  women  more  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  Christ  are  not  to  be 
found  even  in  foreign  fields.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  increasing  demands  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  up 
this  process. 

The  fact  is,  such  men  as  will  be  needed 
cannot  be  sustained  at  their  tasks.  To  place 
inferior  men  at  these  strategic  points  will 
hasten  the  process  of  decline.  The  hope  for 
rural  New  England  is  in  a  cultivated  and 
devout  ministry.  This  can  only  be  sus- 
Uiined  by  missionary  aid.  While  we  cannot 
present  the  argument  often  demanded, 
"  prospective  self-support,'*  we  do  claim 
that  the  result  obtained  is  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  the  investment. 

All  Methodism  is  indebted  to  New  Eng- 
land for  contributions  of  men  and  women, 
and  there  is  now  asked  in  return  a  contribu- 
tion of  money— not  that  il  may  be  spent  in 
self-indulgence,  but  that  the  process  of 
former  years  may  be  continued. 

To  summarize:  History  approves,  present 
need  demands,  and  future  prospects  justify 
an  enlarged  expenditure  of  missionary 
money  in  this  fruitful  nursery  of  Methodism. 

Calais,  Me. 


*'  O  !  LET  onr  land,  which  Thon  hast  blest 

Above  all  other  lands,  re«^eive 
Thy  tfroatest  gift,  that  quickening  grace 

Through  which  thy  trusting  saints  believe. 
Let  Antichrist  and  sin  be  slain. 
And  Christ  in  every  bosom  reign. 

*'  Make  thou  our  land  Immanuers  land  ! 

Be  thou  our  everlasting  light, 
Our  sun  that  never  more  shall  set, 

With  uncreated  glory  bright. 
Let  all  our  people  righteous  be 
And  And  eternal  life  in  thee." 
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AMONG  THE  CHURCHES. 

BY  REV.  W.   F.   OLDHAM,   D.D.,   ASSISTANT   MIS8I0NABT  SECRETARY. 


WHAT  a  day  it  will  l>e  for  the  missionary 
enterprises  of  the  Church  when  we 
secure  an  average  collection  of  $1  from  each 
member!  That  ought  to  be  the  cry  ever}*- 
where,  let  the  richer  churches  overpass  it  as 
they  may.  The  standard  is  not  too  high  for 
the  humblest  and  the  poorest.  There  may 
be   intlividual   families   where  it  would  be  | 


have  "  mule  **  as  a  steady  diet  for  a  year.. 
It  is  zeal  like  this  in  remote  places  that  stirjj- 
the  heart. 


We  are  failing  somewhat  in  one  particular 
thing  which  makes  the  raising  of  our  mis- 
sionar}'  money  a  difficult  task  for  the  pastor 
single-handed.  The  women's  societies  are 
foolish  to  expect  so  mucli  as  SI  a  piece  for '  not  dependent  upon  what  tlie  pastor  thinks 
any  cause  whatever,  but  the  churches  in' or  does  not  think,  or  what  he  does  or  does  not 
which   this    cannot  be   averaged  are    very   ^^o.    I"  "ia"y  cases  they  succeed  conspicu- 


few    indeed  north    of  Mason  and    Dixon's 
Line. 


ously  in  the  absence  of  his  sympathy  and 
coojH? ration.    The  reason  is  that  they  have 


So  much  dci)ends  upon  what  the  pastor  j  a  <^"'^I<^  <>f  intelligent    people  whose  effort 
thinks.     If  l>y  any  means  it  could  be  tirmly  .  <^loi^s  "^t  depend  uinm  being  stimulated  by 


implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  our  j'oimg 
ministers  that  the  line  of  expectation  should 
never  b<*  less  than  $1  a  member,  the  iK*ople 
woiUd  presently  come  to  it,  for,  in  the  long 
run,  as  the  pastors  think,  so  the  people  do. 
When  he  apologizes  for  them,  and  allows  his 
ideals  to  be  depressed  to  the  level  of  their 
present  faithfulness  and  liberality,  things  do 
not.  improve  much  wherever  he  goes.  When 
there  is  a  cheery  expectation  that  givater 
things  can  be  <lone  and  that  it  is  no  imposi- 
tion upon  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Church  to 


the  minister.  We  are  failing  to  develop  a 
corresponding  body  of  men  in  most  of  our 
churches. 

If  the  pastor  be  not  awake  and  enthusias- 
tic for  missions,  the  w^hole  collection  might 
easily  go  ]>3'  default  without  attracting 
marked  attention.  Happy  is  that  church  in 
which  there  is  even  a  sprinkling  of  men  who 
would  care  very  much  whether  th6  collection 
were  urge<l  or  not. 

What  we  want  is  to  make  the  Missionary 
Committ<»e  provided  for  by  the  Discipline  a 


expiH't  that  for  its  greatest  benc^volence  they   really  effective  center  for  ci-eating  a  body  of 
can  and  will  give  an  average  of  $1  a  mem-   interested  nu'n  and  women  to   whom   the 


ber,  it  will  be  done. 


missionary  collection  would  come  to  be  one 


This  will  not  ccmie  through  a  single  collee-   ^'  the  important  undertakings  of  the  church 


tion  taken  on  mi^sionaiy  day,  but  a  great 
inventiveness  is  develoi.ed  when  the  pas- 
toral  heart  is  set  upon  accomplishing  this, 
and  ever}'  good  thing  will  be  helped  by  the 
fervent  spirit  of  tiie  man  who  ceaselessly  re- 
members the  unevangelized  and  ungosin^led 


during  the  year.  The  pastors  would  save- 
t  hem  selves  mu<*h  unnecessary  labor  and 
would  secure  a  deei>er  foundation  in  the 
hearts  of  ]x*oplo  for  the  program  of  missions 
if  the  Missionarv  Committee  were  less  a 
nominal  and  more  a   real  working   force. 


world  and  with  prayer  and  plan  succeeds  j  pl"""^"^  with  the  minister  and  undertaking 
in  winning  larger  support  for  its  salvation. 
I  repeat,  the  whole  nuxtter  is  largely  with  the 
thinking  of  the  pat  tors. 


to  carry  out  their  joint  plans  with  diligence- 
and  effectiveness. 


There  is  a  plain  farmer  living  in  Cedar- 
vale,  Kan.  This  year  things  did  not  go  I 
well  with  him.  Years  ago  h<»  undertook  the 
support  of  a  native  preaeher  in  India.  It 
was  near  Conference.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  raise  $IK).  There  was  an  extra  mule  on  the 
farm.  Tiianks  to  events  in  South  Africa,  | 
mules  are  bringing  good  prices.  Farmer 
Lynch  sold  his  extra  mule,  and  put  half  of  it 
into  his  native  preaclier's  support  in  India. 
That  man  and  his  family  out  in  India  will 


We  have  tlio  t)lessod  Gospel : 

We  know  its  priceless  worth  ; 
We  rt»ad  the  ^and  old  story 

Of  Christ  the  Saviour's  birth  ; 
O,  iiaste,  ye  faithful  workers, 

To  theiii  the  tidintrs  bear— 
(ilnd  tidings  of  salvation, 

That  they  our  light  may  share. 

Go  plant  the  cross  of  Jesus 

On  each  benighted  shore ; 
Go  wave  the  Gospvel  standard 

Till  darkness  reigns  no  more;. 
And  while  the  seed  you  scatter,. 

Far  o'er  the  oeean's  foam, 
Wf'll  pray  for  you  and  labor 

lu  mission  fields  at  home. 
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THE  EPWORTH  LEAGUE  AND  MISSIONS. 

(General  Missionary  Committee:  S.  Earl  Taylor,  Wm.  I.  iiaveu,  Charles  V.  Vlckrey.) 


If issionary  Methods  for  the  Epworth  League. 

BY   C.   V.    VICKREY. 

I.  Thb  Missionary  Committee. 

1.  It  should  be  appointed  by  the  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  consultation  with  the  Cabinet.  The  Epworth 
J.eague  Constitution  as  rcYised  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol at  Chicago,  August,  1900,  calls  for  a  Missionary 
Committee  in  every  League.  The  following  is  the 
wording  taken  from  Article  IV,  Section  1,  of  the 
Constitution ;  ''  It  shall  also  endeavor  to  interest 
the  young  people  in  missionary  enterprises  of  the 
Church.  To  this  end  it  shall  appoint  a  Missionary 
Committee  for  the  Chapter." 

2.  There  should  be  from  three  to  five  memlxjrs. 
\l)  Some  of  the  best  members  of  the  society.    The 

work  is  new,  and  will  require  organizing  ability. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  world  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  one  tenth  of  the  workers. 

(2)  Two  members  should  hold  over  next  year. 

(3)  The  work  should  be  divided  so  that  each  mem- 
ber will  have  some  particular  responsibility.  One 
may  look  after  the  missionary  meetings ;  another 
may  promote  prayer  and  missions;  still  another 
may  have  charge  of  the  mission  study  classes;  and 
another  the  circulation  of  the  library. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  committee. 

(1)  They  should  meet  the  Student  Campaigner,  or 
a  member  of  the  District  Missionary  Committee. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  committee  should  rea<l 
T7ie  MiMlonary  Spoke  of  the  Eptvbrth  Wheft. 

(3)  The  committee  should  be  familiar  with  the 
Student  Missionary  Campaign  Library. 

(4)  Each  mcml)er  should  read  the  Gospel  in  All 
Lands,  World-WUle  Missiona^  and  one  or  more  of  the 
Admcatex. 

4.  The  work  of  the  committee. 

/I)  It  is  not  to  take  flowers  to  the  sick. 
<2)  It  is  not  to  carry  Thanksgiving  dinners. 

(3)  In  general,  it  is  to  promote  the  work  which  Is 
intrusted  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church. 

(4)  By  means  of  missionary  meetings,  prayer,  the 
library,  study,  missionary  periodicals  and  literature, 
and  by  promoting  scriptural  habits  of  giving. 

5.  There  should  be  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  local 
Mis.sionary  Committee. 

(1)  For  prayer. 

(2)  For  inspiration. 

(3)  To  check  up  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

(4)  To  plan  for  the  monthly  missionary  meeting. 

(5)  To  form  a  nucleus  for  mission  study. 

II.  Missionary  Meetings. 

1.  The  missionary  meetings  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Missionary  Committee. 

2.  They  should,  wherever  possible,  be  held 
monthly,  using  the  alternate  missionary  topic  on 
the  regular  topic  card,  and  the  n^ferenccs  and  helps 
iumlshed  In  The  Epioorth  Jleralti. 

3.  The  missionary  meetings  should  enlist  as  many 


workers  as  possible,  using  a  program  committee, 
decorations  committee,  ushers,  collectors,  etc. 

4.  Avoid  monotony.  See  suggested  programs  In 
The  Jdiwionary  Sj)oke  of  the  Epworth  Wheel. 

5.  The  meetings  should  be  of  real  power. 

(1)  They  should  be  prayerful,  and  hence  devo- 
tional, in  spirit. 

(2)  They  should  exalt  Christ. 

(3)  Each  meeting  should  be  of  such  strength  that 
the  succeeding  meeting  will  be  easy  to  work  up. 

(4)  They  should  be  carefully  advertised. 

(5)  Maps  and  charts  should  be  used. 

(6)  Care  should  be  taken  to  Insure  effective  leader- 
ship. 

(7)  The  meeting  should  begin  and  end  on  tiiue. 

III.  Mission  Study. 

1.  References  and  helps. 

(1)  L  se  the  Epworth  League  Study  Course  for  this 
year  on  China,  entitled  Dawn  on  the  Hills  of  Tang. 

(2)  Write  to  Mr.  S.  Earl  Taylor,  57  Washington 
Street,  Chicago,  for  suggestions  and  helps. 

2.  How  to  organize  the  class. 

(1)  Start  with  few  members. 

(2)  Suit  the  majority  as  to  time. 

(3)  Elect  one  member  as  leader.  Do  not  rotate 
leadership. 

(4)  Have  the  secretary  keep  a  record. 

3.  How  to  make  the  class  a  success. 

(1)  An  attractive  place  of  meeting. 

(2)  A  leader  who  is  resourceful. 

(3)  Conscientious  cooperation  of  the  class, 

(4)  Informality. 

(5)  Great  variety. 

(6)  A  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  study. 

(7)  Give  each  member  something  to  do.* 

IV.  Missionary  Library. 

1.  The  authorized  missionary  library  of  the  Ep- 
worth League  Is  called  the  Student  Missionary  Cam- 
paign Library.  It  consists  of  sixteen  volumes  of 
choice  missionary  literature,  the  regular  price  of 
which  Is  |i20.  By  buying  the  sheets  of  the  publishers 
and  having  the  library  bound  in  a  special  uniform 
binding.  It  Is  possible  to  sell  It  to  the  Epworth 
League  at  $10.  Already  48,000  volumes  of  these 
books  have  been  sold. 

2.  The  library  Is  being  circulated  by  the  following 
methods : 

(I)  The  pastor  will  preach  a  biographical  sermon, 
using,  for  instance,  the  story  of  Paton  as  a  basis. 
Often,  too,  he  will  use  missionary  illustrations,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  book  from  which  he  secured  the 
illustration. 

1 2)  The  League  may  hold  a  book  review  meeting. 

(3)  The  .Missionary  Committee  may  secure  pledges 
for  vacation  reading,  ple<lging  each  member  to  read 
one  or  more  ot  these  missionary  books. 

(4)  One  should  use  iH.>rsonal  Influence,  and  ask 
friends  to  read  marked  passages. 
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Condensed  Foreign  Mission  Facts, 


(5)  Make  a  special  effort  to  get  those  to  read  who 
have  never  read  a  missionary  book. 

(6)  Have  a  public  dedication  for  the  library. 

(7)  Let  the  pastor  take  one  or  more  of  the  mission- 
ary books  as  he  makes  his  pastoral  calls. 


Oondensed  Foreign  Hission  Facts, 

BT  S.   EAKL  TAYLOR. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  history  practically  the  wliolo 
world  is  open  to  the  preaching  of  the  Go8i>el. 
"  We  are  not  justitietl  in  saying  that  there  is  a  single 
country  on  the  face  of  the  eartli  when^  the  Chun.*h, 
if  she  seriously  desires,  cannot  send  ambassadors  for 
Christ  to  proclaim  the  message." 

A  hundred  years  ago  nearly  one  third  of  the  globe 
was  absolutely  unexplored.  In  188()  the  interior  of 
Africa  was  a  blank.  Now  the  greatest  railroads  of 
the  day  are  being  projcctetl  in  non-Christian  lands. 

The  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  issue  yearly, 
exclusive  of  British  and  Continental  circulation, 
about  4,50(),0(K)  Bibles.  The  Bible  is  now  translated 
into  languages  spoken  by  1.3(X),(K)(),0(X).  It  remains 
to  be  translated  into  tlie  languages  and  dialects 
spoken  by  less  than  :I00,0(K.>,()U0. 

In  North  America  alone  there  are  fully  5,500,C)00 
young  people  organized  in  Christian  young  peot>le's 
societies. 

There  are  now  over  23,000,000  children  in  the  Sun- 
day schools  of  Protestant  lands. 

We  have,  in  the  United  States,  about  one  minister 
for  700  of  the  population ;  in  foreign  lands  they  have, 
including  ministers,  doctors,  teachers,  translators, 
etc.,  but  one  worker  for  every  2(X),000. 

In  1871, 1872  the  Methrnlist  Episc-opal  Church  gave, 
through  its  (ieneral  Missionary  Society,  45.7  cents 
per  capita  to  missions.  Tlie  amount  given  by  the 
membership  of  the  Church  last  year,  exclusive  of 
special  offerings,  was  42.5  cents  per  capita,  and,  in- 
cluding si>ecial  gifts,  44.9  cents,  an  actual  decrease 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  wealth  of  the  Churcli  has 
probably  doubled.  During  the  past  thirty  years 
the  average  contribution  per  capita  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  through  Its  (tcneral  Mission- 
ary Society,  is  43.9  cents. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  missionaries  it  would  take  to  evangelize  the 
world.  One  of  the  lowest  estimates  is  one  for  every 
10,000  people  ;  the  highest  estimate  is  one  to  50,0(K). 
If  one  to  20,000  be  taken  as  an  average,  it  would  re- 
quire an  increase  from  15,4*H)  (the  number  of  mis- 
sionaries at  the  prt^sent  time)  to  50,000.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  can,  without  cripplinir  her 
honie  industries,  keep  in  the  field  an  army  of  200,(K)0 
men.  It  would  not  seem  impossible  that  all  Protestant 
Christendom  could  easily  maintain  a  force  of  50,000 
workers. 

In  1X59  it  took  Bishop  Thohurn  four  months  to  go 
from  the  United  States  to  Calcutta,  India.  Now  he 
coultl  go  and  preside  over  Conferences  in  India  for 
two  months  and  return  to  America  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 

It  is  carefully  estimated  by  Mr.  Mott  that  the 


members  of  evangelical  Churches  in  the  United 
States  give  for  foreign  missions  but  |1  oat  of  |3,287, 
or  one  thirty -secondth  part  of  one  per  cent.  Mr.  Mott 
also  estimates  that  if  each  evangelical  Christian  in 
America  gave  ^l  out  of  $200  worth  of  real  and  private 
property  we  would  give  over  105,000,000  instead  of 
less  than  fG,000,000. 

Dr.  Dennis  gives  537  as  the  number  of  missionary 
societies  and  auxiliaries  now  at  work  in  mission 
lands.  In  1800  there  were  but  six.  There  are  now 
15,4«J0  missionaries ;  in  1800  there  were  about  100. 

The  Moravian  Church  leads  the  Protestant 
Churches  in  the  world  in  its  jwr  capita  gfift,  which  is 
;?2.10  a  year. 

Between  7,000  and  8,(;00  orphans  are  left  to  the 
care  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  India  by  famine. 
Bishop  Thoburn  stales  that  it  will  cost  $85,000  to 
care  for  these  little  ones  this  year,  yet  in  spite  of 
this,  and  other  incn»ases  in  the  actual  expenditure  in 
India,  the  appropriation  for  this  year's  work  was 
cut  more  than  2.4  per  cent  by  the  General  Mission- 
ary Committee  Iwjcause  it  was  doubted  if  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Church  would  warrant  a  larger 
amount. 

The  Fiji  Islands  have  sent  $5,000  for  the  famine 
sufferers  in  India.  Within  the  memory  of  living 
man  they  wen*  eating  and  roasting  their  enemies. 

"  He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly." 

The  children  in  one  of  our  schools  in  India  went 
without  their  evening  meal  for  three  days  in  the 
week  in  order  that  they  might  give  to  orphans  who 
were  in  greater  nee<l.  Tlie  girls  of  Bareilly  Orphanage 
went  without  their  allowance  of  bread  for  a  week 
in  order  to  give  to  suffering  Christians  at  Baroda. 

Dr.  Goucher  tells  of  a  girl  in  India— one  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor— who  gave  a  pewter  toe  ring 
as  an  offering  to  the  I^>rd.  It  was  absolutely  the 
only  ornanwMit  she  had  ever  possessed. 

Our  Lonl,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes 
l>ecame  poor.  He  gave  up  his  heavenly  homo ;  he 
emptieil  himself  of  his  glory :  he  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head:  he  was  a-hungered  and  a-thirst;  he 
gave  his  life.  You  and  I,  if  we  are  average  memlwrs 
of  the  Mctho<list  Episcopal  Church,  give  about  a 
three-cent  postage  stamp  a  month  for  the  extension 
of  Christ's  kingdom  in  foreign  lands.  The  receipts 
of  our  General  Missionary  Society,  for  both  home  and 
foreign  missions,  from  all  sources,  including  special 
gifts,  in  1900,  was  $1,332,829.10.  We  have  a  mem- 
bership of  2,J»29,r)74. 


Heathen  Lands  and  Mission  Work. 

BY    BURTON   ST.   JOUN. 

Idolatry  Ls  roil.  "The  Hindus  of  the  present  day 
firmly  l>elieve  in  the  real  existence  of  innumerable 
go<ls  and  goddesses  who  possess  in  their  own  depart- 
ments full  and  independent  power." 

IJf*  in  (rirs^dftJy  impttre  in  the  ucn-CttriKtian  lands. 
•*  Bad  as  impurity  is  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  it  is 
much  worse  all  over  the  East.  In  the  most  loathe- 
some  and  unthinkable  forms  it  iscuttingintothebest 
life  of  the  young  manhoo<l  of  those  vast  regions." 


The  Plan  of  One  Missionary  Society, 
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Sin  is enihroind  in  the  Ittntheu  laiuh.  "Sin  is  en- 
throned and  deided  and  worsliiped.  There  is  scarcely 
a  single  thing  that  makes  for  righteousness  in  the 
life  of  unchristian  nations.'^ 

The  tioti- Christian  religio»«  are  ptytnrlcHs.  "  There 
is  no  resurrection  power  in  any  one  of  theui,  and  to 
the  men  who  here'and  there  are  athirst  for  righteous- 
ness, and  are  groping  after  Him  who  is  not  far  from 
any  one  of  us,  they  offer  neither  guidance  nor 
help."' 

The  horwst  is  gnat.  "There  are  175,000,000  Mo- 
hammedans, 870,000,000  heathen  and  pagan/' 

The  lattorers  ore  jVtv.  In  round  numbers,  Japan  has 
one  ortlained  missionary  to  every  200,000  people : 
Africa  has  one  to  every  250,000  ;  India  has  one  to 
every  iiOO.OOO  ;  South  America  has  one  to  every  440,- 
0(K) :  China  has  one  to  every  700,000. 

The  Church  saa'{fices  bnt  little  for  foreign  missions. 
The  entire  contribution  of  the  Protestant  evangelical 
Church  of  the  world  is  only  <5i9, 126,130  annually  ; 
that  of  the  United  States  only  $5,828,300 ;  that  of  the 
Metliodist  Episcopal  Church  only  $1,184,255,  or  40 
cents  jKjr  member. 

The  Church  gircs  but  few  wen  and  icomen  to  missions. 
The  entire  Protestant  evangelical  mission  force  is 
only  15,4(50,  Including  wives.  That  of  the  Methodist 
Church  is  only  718,  or  one  out  of  every  4,080  of  its 
membership. 

Christ  is  cotuptering  the  lan'ld.  Until  1812  all  Chris- 
tian teaching  was  prohibited  in  India.  Until  1834 
the  Fiji  Islands  had  never  seen  a  missionary.  Until 
1843  only  six  Protestant  Christians  could  be  found 
In  China.    Until  18?2  Japan  had  but  11  converts. 

Missions  are  great  cicilizers.  "  All  the  government 
( Bengal)  could  do  by  its  Educational  Department,  all 
that  local  self-interest  could  do,  which  gave  them 
money,  culture,  and  so<;ial  statu.**,  produced  a  smaller 
numerical  result  than  that  which  the  missit)narics 
have  produced." 

.The  missionary's  \cork  has  far-reaching  (ffects.  '*  I 
assert  it  to  be  a  fact  beyond  contradiction  that  there 
is  not  a  ruler,  official,  merchant,  or  any  other  person 
in  China  and  Japan,  Slam  and  Korea,  who,  in  their 
assoeiation  or  dealings  with  their  fellow-men  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  are  not  indebted  every  day  of 
their  lives  to  the  work  and  achievements  of  the 
American  missionaries." 

A  Century  of  miitsions  has  been  fruitful  in  cimrerts. 
In  all  Protestant  cvanjfclical  missions  there  are 
1,317,684  native  communicants,  and  4,414,236  native 
Christians.  In  the  Methoilist  Episcopal  foreign 
missions  there  are  107,003  members  in  full  connec- 
tion and  182,957  members  and  probationers,  or  one 
in  16  of  the  Church. 

Missions  det'dop  true  Christian  life.  "  After  long 
and  careful  Inquiry  I  believe  the  native  Christians 
of  China  to  be  fully  up  to  the  average  mark  of  our 
churches  at  home  in  essential  knowledge,  and  above 
It  In  practice — societies  of  men  and  women  in  wlilch 
the  virtues  of  purity,  honesty,  self-denial,  and  charity 
are  apparent."        

"  The  Church  that  is  no  longer  evangelistic  will 
soon  cease  to  be  evangelical." 


The  Flan  of  One  Missionary  Society. 

BY    BEKTHA  O.   JOHNSON. 

"  Coiniult  thy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  sliall  be 
eKtabll8he<l  "  iIYov.  16. 8). 

OUR  Young  People's  Society  in  Hinsdale  has  al- 
ways been  interested  in  the  letters  received  from 
the  missionary  and  his  wife  whom  we  help  support. 

We  have  their  pictures  in  our  prayer  meeting 
room,  but  the  faces  of  the  many  missionaries  from 
our  society,  working  in  other  fields,  were  unknown 
to  us,  neither  had  we  any  knowledge  of  their  work ; 
therefore  our  Missionary  Committee  arranged  a 
surprise  for  each  member  at  Christmas  time. 

We  cllpi>ed  plcturt'S  of  missionaries  from  the  va- 
rious denominational  publications,  and  secured 
others,  and  mounted  them  on  uniform  cards.  (We 
used  the  Perry  mounts.)  A  brief  history  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  work,  with  scriptural  quotations, 
were  written  on  the  backs  of  the  cards.  We  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  a  different  missionary  to  each  of 
the  47  members  in  the  society  at  our  Christmas 
meeting.  At  that  time  we  asked  each  one  to  re- 
member his  missionary  each  day  during  his  "  Quiet 
Hour,'*  and  our  society  often  remembers  them  In 
prayer  at  our  meetings,  either  during  the  use  of  the 
'*  Prayer  Cycle  "  or  sentence  prayers. 

The  Missionary  Committee  keep  the  members  in- 
formed about  their  work  by  handing  them,  from 
time  to  time,  the  denominational  publications  con- 
taining articles  on  the  mission,  or  letters  from  their 
representative,  and  in  June  we  will  have  a  meeting 
called  "Our  Missionary,"  when  each  member  is  ex- 
pected to  tell  the  name  of  their  missionary,  and 
something  of  their  field. 

In  the  fall  we  will  hold  a  meeting  called  *'Our  Mis- 
sionary Letter."  Each  member  Is  requested  to  write 
their  missionary,  in  time  to  receive  a  reply,  and  the 
letters  received,  or  parts  of  same,  will  be  read  to  the 
society  at  that  meeting. 

Try  it  in  your  society,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  readily  you  will  recognize  the  workers  of 
your  society,  and  how  vital  your  interest  will  be  In 
them. 

Our  bravest  and  best  Christian  men  and  women 
are  In  the  field.  They  need  our  prayers.  Let  us 
pray  for  them  by  name.  Pray  that  His  Holy  Spirit 
may  be  pouretl  out  uix)n  them  In  their  work.  Pray 
in  the  spirit  of  William  Carey,  **  Expecting  great 
things  of  God,  attempting  great  things  for  liod." 
**  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray"  (Luke  11. 1),  so  that  our 
missionary  watchword  will  be  **  Ready." 

**  Ready  to  go,  ready  to  wait. 

Ready  a  «ap  to  fill ; 
Ready  for  service,  small  or  great, 

Ready  to  do  His  will. 

**  Ready  to  suffer  grief  or  pain, 

Ready  to  stand  the  test. 
Ready  to  stay  at  home  and  send 

(jthers.  If  he  sees  best. 

"  Ready  to  do,  ready  to  bear, 
Ready  to  watchand  pray, 

Readv  to  stand  aside  and  give 
Till  he  shall  clear  the  way." 
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MISSIONARY  READINGS  AND  RECITATIONS. 


WliatBoe'er, 

BT  ALICE  MAY   DOUGLAS. 

"Whatsoe'er  God  sends  me, 
That  is  beKt,  that  is  best. 

If  my  portion  labors  be, 
Or  be  peaceful  rest. 

Wheresoe'er  God  sends  me. 
There  I'll  go,  there  I'll  go. 

Every  step  that  I  should  take 
Will  his  Spirit  show. 

Whatsoe'er  God  bids  ine, 
That  I'll  do,  Kladly  do, 

Trusting  in  his  help  alone 
With  a  purpose  true. 


Daughter  of  Zion. 

BY    ADELINE    F.  WEBB. 

O  DAroHTER  of  Zion,  rejoice  and  be  glad  ; 
Thy  King  ooineth  lo-<lay  in  majesty  clad. 
Awake  from  thy  slumber,  break  forth  into  song, 
With  jubilant  rapture  his  praises  prolong. 

Chorus : — 
Arise,  arise,  in  thy  bridal  adorning, 
The  Star  of  the  Morning  appears  in  the  sky  ; 
Thy  Bridegroom  returns,  millennium  is  dawning, 
O  Queen  of  the  Century  !  Duy'^reak  is  nigh. 

O  Daughter  of  Zion,  arise  now  and  shine, 

Thy  long  night  is  past,  and  a  glory  divine 

Is  risen  upon  thee  ;  awake,  O  awake ! 

With  the  century's  dawning  thy  morning  doth  break. 

<io  publish  the  tidings,  "God  reigneth  on  high, "   • 
<io  publish  sweet  peace  and  golxl  will  far  and  nigh, 
Salvation  proclaim  to  the  lost  and  enslaved, 
Chri.st  sprinkles  the  nations,  and  they  shall  besLi't  J. 

O  Church  of  Jehovah  and  Daughter  of  God, 
Christ  J«;sus  before  thee  this  pathway  liath  trod ; 
Break  forth  into  joy,  sing  together,  be  free, 
Thy  King  in  his  majesty  cometh  to  thee. 
EugHihtowH^  N.  J. 


But  as  he  prayed,  lo !  at  liis  side 

Stood  the  thorn-crowned  Christ,  and  sighed : 

*'C)  blessed  disciple — came  I  then 

To  bless  the  selfishness  of  men  ? 

Thou  askest  health  amid  the  cry 

Of  human  strain  and  agony ; 

Thou  askest  peace,  while  all  around 

Trouble  bows  thousands  to  the  ground  ; 

Thou  askest  life  for  thine  and  thee, 

While  others  die ;  thou  thaukest  me 

For  gifts,  for  pardon,  lor  success, 

For  thine  own  narrow  happiness. 

"  Nay  ;  rather,  bow  thy  head  and  pray 
That  while  thy  brother  starves  to-day 
Thou  mayst  not  eat  thy  bread  at  ease ; 
Pray  that  no  health,  or  wealth,  or  pt*ace 
May  lull  thy  soul  while  the  world  lies 
Suffering,  and  claims  thy  sacrifice ; 
Praise  not,  while  others  weep,  that  thou 
Hast  never  groaned  with  anguishe<l  brow ; 
Praise  not,  thy  sins  have  pardon  found, 
While  others  sink,  in  darkness  drowned. 
Canst  thou  give  thanks,  while  others  nigh, 
Outcast  and  lost,  curse  God  and  die  ? 

*'  Not  In  ray  name  thy  prayer  was  made,    , 
Not  for  my  sake  thy  praises  paid. 
My  gift  is  sacrifice ;  my  blood 
Was  she<l  for  human  brotherhood. 
And  till  thy  bn^thcr's  woe  Is  thine 
Thy  heartbeat  knows  no  thn)b  of  mine. 
C<»me,  leave  thy  selfish  hopes,  and  see 
Thy  birthright  of  humanity  I 
Shun  sorrow  not :  be  brave  to  bear 
The  world's  dark  weight  of  sin  and  care ; 
Spend  and  be  silent,  yearn,  suffer,  give, 
And  in  thy  brethren  learn  to  live." 

— Pi'isi'iUa  JjCottanJ^  in  The  Ontlook. 


The  Prayer  of  Sel£ 

One  knelt  within  a  world  of  care 

And  sin,  and  lifted  up  his  prayer : 

*'  I  ask  thee,  Lonl,  for  health  and  power 

To  meet  the  duties  <»f  each  hour ; 

For  peace  from  care,  for  daily  food, 

For  life  prolonged  and  filled  with  good  ; 

1  praise  tlice  for  thy  gifts  received, 

For  sins  lorgiven,  for  pains  relieved. 

For  near  and  dear  ones  spared  and  blessed, 

For  pro8i)ered  toil  and  promised  rest. 

Tins  prayer  I  make  in  his  great  name 

Wlio  for  my  soul's  salvation  came." 


A  Song  in  a  Street  Oar. 

'*  Jesus  loves  me,  this  1  know." 

SWEET  and  clear  rang  out  the  childish  treble. 
It  was  on  a  horse  car.  A  little  girl,  between 
three  and  four  years  old,  had  been  out  visiting  with 
her  mother,  and  being  shy  among  strangers  had  kept 
quiet,  till  her  little  prattling  tongue  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  So  as  soon  as  the  hor-ses  began  to  trot, 
and  the  bells  to  jingle,  she  began  : 

"  Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know, 
For  the  Bible  tells  me  so; 
Little  ones  to  him  belong, 
They  are  weak,  hut—" 

Tlie  car  stopped,  so  <Iid  the  singer.  Two  op  three 
passengers  got  in.  Ding !  ding  1  went  the  bell. 
Away  went  the  car.     Away  went  the  singer  : 

"  They  are  weak,  but  he  is  .strong." 

A  smile  went  round  tlic  car,  but  the  little  one 
kneeling  on  the  seat,  and  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  therefore  quite  unconscious  of  it  all,  sang  on : 

"  \es.  Jesns  loves  me  !    Yes.  .Te.sus  loves  me  ! 
Yes.  Jesns  loves  me  !    The  Bible  tells  me  so." 


Only  a  I'enny. 
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I  do  uot  know  how  many  hearts  were  touched 
during  that  ride,  which  was  quite  a  long  one,  and 
many  passengers  came  and  went.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  burdens  were  lifted :  but  I  know  that 
while  the  song  lasted  everyone  on  the  car  heard  the 
Gospel  message.  Everybody  listened;  everybody 
smiTed  ;  there  was  not  a  frown,  there  was  not  a  trou- 
ble<1  look  on  any  face.  The  simple  story  of  Jesus 
and  his  love  had  driven  them  all  away.  At  length, 
the  s»ong  ceased,  the  mother  turned,  the  little  head 
was  resting  against  the  window.  The  baby  was  fast 
asleep.    She  had  *'  done  what  she  could.'* 


Only  a  Fenny. 

"  Mamma,  I've  only  a  penny," 

I  heard  a  wee  girl  say, 
*'  And  it  seems  so  very  little 

For  me  to  give  away." 

"  To  give  away !  where  ?"  said  mamma. 

**  Why,  don't  you  understand  ? 
I  want  ever  so  much  money 

For  our  new  mission  band. 

*'  There's  a  lot  of  little  heathen 

In  a  country  far  away, 
Who  don't  know  hardly  anything, 

Not  even  how  to  pray 

"  As  we  do  here.     T/teir  gods,  you  see, 
Are  made  of  stone  and  wood  ; 

They're  taught  all  kinds  of  wicked  things 
And  so  they  are  not  good. 

"  We  are  going  to  send  them  Bibles, 
So  they'll  know  the  God  we  do ; 

And  when  they  read  how  good  he  is 
They'll  love  our  Jesus  too. 

"  And  then  they'll  aU  be  happy," 
Said  the  child,  in  sweet  content. 

**  But  it  takes  a  lot  of  money. 
And  I  only  have  a  cent. 

**  If  it  were  only  a  five-cent  piece 

It  would  not  look  so  small ; 
But  it  seems  as  if  a  penny 

Was  not  anything  at  all." 

*•  My  dear,"  said  her  mamma,  quietly, 
Though  a  smile  o'er  her  features  played, 

**  You  say  you  have  only  a  penny  ; 
Of  what  are  dollars  made  ? " 

•*  Of  cents,"  said  the  little  maiden. 

**Then,  darling,  don't  you  see 
That  if  there  were  no  pennies,* 

There  would  no  dollars  be  ? 

** Suppose  that  every  little  prirl 

Should  say  as  yon  have  d<me, 
*  A  penny's  such  a  tiny  thing. 

It  can't  help  anyone  '— 
3 


*'  How  many  Bibles  do  you  think 

That  you  would  send  away  ? 
So  don't  despise  the  pennies. 

But  save  them  day  by  day  ; 

"And  soon  you'll  find  you  have  enough 

For  all  you  want  to  do. 
For  in  saving  up  the  f>ennics. 

You  save  tiie  dollars  too." 

— CVuW»r«'»  Work  for  ChUdren. 


"From  Qreenland's  Icy  Mountains.'' 

IN  1819  Reginald  Heber,  then  a  young  man,  and  rec- 
tor of  a  Shropshire  church,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Shepley,  vicar  of  Wrexham. 
On  Sabbath  Dr.  Shepley  was  to  deliver  a  discourse 
on  behalf  of  foreign  missions,  and  on  the  previous 
afternoon  he  sat  chatting  upon  the  theme  with  a 
few  friends.  He  knew  Mr.  Heber's  gift  in  rapid 
composition,  and  suddenly  said  to  him : 

"  Write  something* for  us  to  sing  at  the  service  to- 
morrow morning." 

The  young  man  retired  to  another  part  of  the 
room,  and  soon  appeared  again  with  three  verses, 
beginning  with  that  familiar  line,  "From  Green- 
land's icy  mountains."  He  had  made  no  change  in 
them,  except  to  alter  "savage"  in  the  seventh  line 
of  the  second  verse  to  "  heathen." 

"There,  there,",  remarked  Dr.  Shepley,  on  hearing 
them,  "that  will  do  very  well." 

Mr.  Heber  was  not  satisfied. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he ;  "  the  sense  is  not  complete." 

In  spite  of  his  father-in-law's  earnest  protest,  he 
withdrew  again,  and  then  returned  to  read  the  tri- 
umphant stanza ; 

"  Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  his  story. 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll. 
Till,  like  a  sea  of  glory, 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole : 
Till  o'er  our  ransomed  nature 

The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain. 
Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bliss  returns  to  reign." 

"  What  shall  we  sing  it  to  ?  "  said  Dr.  Shepley. 

Mr.  Heber,  who  had  a  fine  musical  ear,  suggested 
a  popular  air,  called  "  'Twas  when  the  seas  were 
roaring." 

The  others  agreed  in  likinir  his  choice,  and  the 
next  morning  the  people  of  Wrexham  sang  for  the 
first  time  the  words  so  familiar  to  our  ears.  The  air 
has  given  place  in  our  churches  to  a  tune  composed 
by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  Tune  and  words  art*  worthy 
of  each  other,  and  will  probably  never  be  separated. 

As  for  Reginahl  Heber,  he  sailed  for  India  in  1823, 
and  (lied  there  after  three  years  of  patient  and  lov- 
ing toil  among  the  hQiWhen. —  Mtht>en(/cr. 


"  Ready  to  seek,  ready  to  warn, 
Ready  o'er  souls  to  yearn, 

Ready  in  life,  ready  in  death, 
Ready  for  His  return." 
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SKETCHES  OF  DECEASED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONARIES. 

In  November,  IS69.  in  the  RooB«relt  StPL-et  Db- 
peosary  liv  nas  mlruduced  (o  tbe  one  he  otlerwari] 
iimrrkHl,  Dr.  KoiH'ttaSber»'uo(l,wbulijui  lately  grada- 
Bluil  at  the  Wuuiitii'ii  Medical  College  of  FenoB}*l- 
vaola  atlil  n-ho  uksIsiiiI  blm  \n  tlie  dlspeDsarj'-  Tbey 
also  met  frequently  lu  utber  dispensMles,  BJid  In  the 
bouiiea  of  pour  |ialienl8.  They  were  both  caiidliUtea 
for  foreign  nll^isi()n  Eervloc,  aud  their  co&geniHl  work 
their  devotion  la  Chrlatlati  service,  and  their  aspi- 
rations for  the  future  resulted  lu  a  sympathy  ntid 
fellowship  whiili  dtvpetieil  Imo  love,  but  their  mar- 
rioge  did  not  take  plute  uulll  they  met  iu  tho  loreigii 
fleld.  Dr.  Sherwood  was  accepted  as  a  misslooar}' 
loKoreabythoAVoiuaii'sForclgn  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  aud  sailed  (or 
Korea  In  August,  1S90. 

In  8eplcmlH-r,  1H9I.  Dr.  Halt  received  bis  appoiut- 

tiicnt  as  missionary  to  Korea  from  the  Mieslunary 

the   Melhodiiit  Epivcopal    Church. 


WiUiam  J.  Hall,  H.D,,  Hiedonaij  to  Eoiea. 

WILLIAM  JAMES  HALL  was  born  near  Glen 
Buell,  County  of  Lcedii,  Ontario,  Canada,  Janu- 
ary IG.  I>ie0,  Ho  was  converted  in  Octolwr,  ISr4,  ut 
a  Methodist  revival  eoudncled  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Trav- 
eller at  the  Glcu  Buell  scbuoIUouse,  and  joined  the 
MethodiM  (.'hurcti. 

In  January.  Intt,  he  went  to  Albena,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, to  U:arntlieeabliietaudfarpenlrytrade,reniaiti- 
iDKtwo  years,  and  then  returned  lo  tilen  Kuell,  where 
be  was  orcupled  In  working  on  the  farm,  attending 
school,  and  fwlllngivllgious  books.  From  July,  1683, 
to  July,  1S>e,  be  was  engaged  in  teaching. 

In  IWBhe  went  to  KIngston.Canaila,  to  study  medi- 
cine. Here  he  assisted  In  organiiing  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment o[  lliieens  College,  and  became  the  recording 
secretary. 

lu  February,  1«8T,  Rer.  Jolin  Forman  viBllni 
Queens  Cullutte  lu  the  interest  nt 
residt  21  students  signed  the 
pledge.  '■  We  are  wHlinK  and  de- 
^rous,Uod  inTinliting,  to  become 
foreign  mlHsloiiarieH,"and  artiong 
the  Ilrst  iianies  was  that  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Hall.  In  the  fall  of  IS87 
he  went  lo  Sew  York  to  con- 
tinue his  medical  studies,  and 
graduated  from  Itcllevue  Hospi- 
tal Medical  College  in  April.  ICtNfl. 

He  remained  In  New  York  (or 
two  3'eani  after  groduatiiin,  and 
during  liis  four  years'  residence 
was  actively  engaged  In  inisalon 
work  in  (lie  Roosevelt  Btreel 
Medical  Mission,  among  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews,  drunkards 
and  tliicrcB,  In  the  Madison  Btnvt 
Mission,  aud  elsewhere,  rejoicing 
In  tlie  work  of  relieving  dislrfss. 
aud  leading  the  sinful  to  the  Physician  of  souls. 
The  last  eighteen  months  of  the  four  years  In  New 
York  be  was  In  charge  of  ihe  Madison  Street  Mission 
(200  Madison  Street)  ns  superintendent,  physician 
'  Inchargeoftlicdispeusary,  and  supply  for  Ihe  pulpit. 
A  fellow-worker  In  the  mission  afterward  wrote : 

-'  Dr.  Hall  came  with  a  mind  disciplined  and  a  heart 
alt  aflame  with  pnr|»>ne  to  «irve  bis  Master.  He 
found  a  congenial  Held,  anil  one  whose  ilnlies  and 
re-'lionaibilllies  were  ci)ninieiisvirate  wlrli  his  al)lli- 
tk-s.  In  all  tbe  de|>annients— the  regular  preacliing 
Sl^^vl<.'e,  the  Sun<lay  school,  the  special  meetings— lie 
WHS  an  orgatilzi'r  and  leader.  Ills  tmnstiareul  god- 
liness was  iniprenslve,  wblli'  his  cuihnnlnsui  was 
coiitaulous.  In  the  healing  of  tlie  siek  lie  displaj-eil 
a  rare  aiirl  lieauliliil  charuettir.  In  which  tnwkni'ss ' 
and  strenglh  wen-  hanuinilousty  blended  and  pni- 
portloiieil :  kind,  yei  Hhrewd  and  practical. 


I  the 


a  pn-aeltcr   he  gave  I'leii 
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November  19,  and  arrived  In 
1891.  On  June  2r,  IStti,  be  was 
narried  to  Miss  Roselta  Sher- 
sood,  M.D.,  In  Seoul,  Korea. 
Dr.  Hall's  work  was  for  a  few 
Seoul.  On  Mareh-4. 
IWJ,  be  started  on  a  seven- 
hundred  mile  trip  Into  the  north- 
ern interior  of  Korea  In  company 
wiih  Kev.  George  Hcber  Joues. 
Their  pack  ponies  were  loaded 
with  books,  mcdtciiies,  and  pro- 
visions Dr.  Ilall  afterward 
wrote  of  tbe  trip  ;  '■  We  treated 
a  large  nnmber  of  pallents.  sold 
»  great  many  books,  and 
preached  the  Gospel  lo  all  witb 

Ity." 
In  August,  ISte,  Dr.  Hall  was 
appointed  to  Fyeng  Yang  Circuit,  one  hundr^I  and 
eiBhiy  miles  northwest  of  Seoul,  and  here  was  Ills 
work  for  a  little  more  than  two  years,  until  colh^ 
from  hibor  lo  rcwanl.  He  left  his  wife  tn  charge 
of  miilical  work  In  Seoul  and  went  alone  to  his  a|>- 
poliitment      On  December  Ifl.  1803.  he  wrote : 

"  I  tiave  the  privilege  of  lielng  the  Qr«t  missionary 
appoluliil  to  exclusive  work  In  the  Interior.  I 
praise  God  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  Gospel 
lo  ih<iae  who  have  never  heard  It  before. 

"On  Si'ptemlier  ill)  1  entered  the  city  of  Fyenp- 
Yang.  As  1  iNlKseil  through  the  streets  throngs  of 
Koreans  gathered  to  see  the  foreigner.  After  wend- 
ing my  way  tlmiugh  several  streets  with  dIfSculty  I 
came  to  an  inn.  and  was  given  a  room  eight  feet 
Mpiare.  llie  front  door  of  wliieho)ieued  Into  tbe  street, 
the  back  iloor  into  ihe  janl.  where  the  horses,  pigs, 
cattle,  uiid  imnltrj'  arc  kept.  There  were  no  wln- 
<lows.  and  the  only  light  that  entered  the  room  came 
throHKh  the  |iii[HT  which  was  pasted  over  the  lattlcC' 
wi.rk  of  the  diKir. 


Skeich(8  of  Deceased  Metlufdist  Episcopal  Missionaries. 
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**  This  little  room,  with  its  nmd  walls  and  floor, 
was  my  consulting  room,  dining  and  bed  room. 
Here  I  saw  all  my  patients,  dispensed  my  medicines, 
and  sold  my  books.  Each  day,  long  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  opening  the  dispensary,  the  street  was 
thronge<l  with  patients.  The  street  answered  as  a 
waiting  room,  and  one  by  one  I  saw  the  patients  in 
my  little  room. 

"  The  people  have  shown  me  great  kindness,  and 
only  once  have  I  received  anything  like  rough 
treatment,  and  the  same  might  occur  by  the  rabble 
in  any  of  our  large  cities  in  the  home  land.  Our 
medical  work  brings  us  into  great  favor  with  the 
natives,  and  gives  us  an  opportunity  for  preaching 
the  Gospel  and  selling  our  Christian  books  to  many 
that  we  could  not  otherwise  reach.  Last  spring, 
when  I  first  visited  this  city,  an  edict  was  issued 
prohibiting  the  buying  of  our  books.  This  fall  I 
have  sold  over  six  hundred  copies  of  Christian  books 
without  the  slightest  opposition.  The  people  appear 
to  be  anxious  lo  buy  and  read.  They  are  manifest- 
ing a  deep  interest  in  Christianity,  and  we  are  look- 
ing for  glorious  results." 

The  few  native  Christians  in  Pyeng  Yang  met  with 
fievere  persecution  in  the  early  part  of  18W,  and  the 
war,  in  the  months  following,  between  Japan  and 
Korea  and  Japan  and  China  still  further  interfered 
with  the  work,  and  Dr.  Hall  in  the  summer  was  on 
duty  in  the  hospital  in  Seoul,  where  he  '*  was  called 
upon  to  be  surgeon  and  nurse,  druggist  and  steward," 
and  his  ability,  patience,  and  kindly  spirit  were  recog 
sized  by  all. 

Dr.  Hall  made  his  last  trip  to  Pyeng  Yang  in  the 
fall  of  1894.  The  war  and  the  battle  fought  at  this 
place  on  September  15  had  resulted  in  much  havoc 
and  injury.  Dr.  Hall  and  Rev.  S.  A.  Moffett  reached 
there  three  Weeks  after  the  battle,  and  Mr.  Moffett 
wrote  of  the  work  as  follows : 

*'  For  over  a  month  we  were  in  the  city,  reassur- 
ing the  frightened  Koreans,  looking  after  our  inter- 
ests there,  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  healing  the 
sick.  Dr.  Hall  was  busy  from  morning  till  night 
attending  the  sick,  directing  his  men,  reestablishing 
his  school  for  boys,  and  holding  service  every  even- 
ing with  the  Koreans.  It  was  his  privilege  to  see 
fionie  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  labors,  and  at  this  time 
he  examined  a  class  of  six  applicants  who  had  for 
several  months  received  instruction.  Four  of  these 
he  baptizeii  as  he  received  them  into  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Jt  was  with  greatest  joy  he  praised  the  Lord 
on  that  Sunday  for  having  allowed  him  to  see  the 
evidence  of  faith  in  the  hearts  of  these  men." 

The  exposure  and  work  of  the  previous  months 
and  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  city  and  vicinity, 
arising  from  the  decaying  bodies  of  men,  horses,  and 
cattle,  so  debilitated  Dr.  Hall  that  he  was  «)bliged  to 
give  up  his  work  and  start  for  Seoul.  He  was  suf- 
fering from  malaria,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  con- 
tracted typhus  fever  on  the  Japanese  transport 
which  was  carrying  600  sick  soldiers,  and  on  whi<*li 
he  embarked  for  Chemulpo. 

On  arriving  at  Chemulpo  he  seemed  better,  but 
the  trip  from  there  to  Seoul  was  made  under  uimsual 
difficulties.  He  arrived  at  Seoul  on  Monday,  Novem- 


ber 19,  after  a  wearisome  journey  of  nine  days,  be- 
came gradually  worse  during  the  week,  and  on  Sat- 
urday, November  24,  1894,  just  at  sunset,  his  spirit 
left  the  body  to  go  to  the  Christ  he  loved  and  de- 
lighteii  to  serve,  leaving  a  wife,  a  son  named  Sher- 
wood, his  fellow-workers  in  the  Mission,  and  those 
he  had  led  to  Christ  deeply  bereaved. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Moffett,  who  had  been  much  in  his 
company,  wrote  of  him:  '*  He  was  a  man  of  great 
faith,  great  love,  and  great  humility.  His  prayers 
were  an  inspiration  to  us.  His  love  for  the  Koreans 
was  such  that,  although  he  had  not  been  here  long 
enough  to  have  gained  a  fiuent  use  of  the  language, 
yet  he  had  loved  some  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  he  had  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  a  blessing  to  his 
fellow- workers,  a  blessing  to  the  Koreans,  and  an 
Influence  in  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  In  Korea." 

Bishop  Mallalleu  wrote  of  him  :  "  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  meet  Dr.  Hall  In  Korea  In  the  summer  of 
1892.  He  was  a  most  lovable  man,  and  no  one  could 
help  being  drawn  to  him.  He  had  a  warm,  hopeful* 
fearless  heart,  a  quiet  strength,  an  unwavering  faith, 
a  most  unselfish  nature,  a  purposeful,  determined 
will,  and  a  measure  of  patience  and  endurance  that 
made  him  a  rare,  good  man,  one  to  depend  upon, 
one  that  would  bring  things  to  pass.  He  was  a  hero 
and  a  martyr ;  for  he  really  gave  his  life,  lost  his  own 
life  as  the  result  of  ministries  to  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed who  were  congregated  in  and  about  Pyeng  Yang 
during  the  war  between  Japan  and  China.  The 
name  of  Dr.  Hall  will  never  die  In  the  memory  of 
the  people  of  Korea.  In  years  to  come,  when  there 
win  surely  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Christians 
ii  Korea,  the  name  of  this  noble,  saintly,  Christ- 
like  soul  will  be  everywhere  cherished  and  hon- 
ored." 

The  seed  sown  by  Dr.  Hall  and  his  successors  on 
the  Pyeng  Yang  Circuit  has  been  greatly  blessed,  and 
there  are  now  reported  133  members  and  1,137  pro- 
bationers. The  Hall  Memorial  Hospital,  a  part  of 
the  money  tor  which  was  given  or  raised  by  Dr.  Hall, 
has  been  built  and  continues  the  work  so  well  begun 
In  1892.  The  widow  of  Dr.  Hall,  Mrs.  Rosetta  Sher- 
wood Hall,  M.D,,  Is  laboring  faithfully,  lovingly,  and 
successfully  in  Pyeng  Yang,  and  the  outlook  was 
never  more  promising. 


**  0  GIVE  me  the  joy  of  living. 
In  the  world  where  God  lives,  too ; 

And  the  blessed  power  of  giving. 
When*  men  have  so  much  to  do ; 

Let  me  strive  where  men  an?  striving, 
And  hflp  them  up  the  steep  ; 

Mav  the  trees  I  plant  be  thriving 
While  I  sleep. 

"  On  the  fields  of  the  Master  gleaning, 
May  my  heart  and  hands  be  strong; 

Let  me  know  life's  <leept»st  meaning. 
Let  me  sing  life's  swwttest  song  ; 

With  some  faithful  hearts  to  love  me. 
Let  me  nobly  do  my  best : 

And,  at  last,  with  heaven  above  me, 
Let  me  rest." 
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TIDINGS  FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 

Methodist  IGnion  Hates  from  Manila.  j  Principe,  where  80  attend  every  Saturday  evening^ 

and  he  consulted  the  local  preacher  about  opening^ 
BY  A.  w.  I'KirTCii.  I  ^.^j.|j  jjj  Calocan,  as  the  first  meeting  was  now  able 

AN  American  salonn  was  closed  on  San  Fernando  ,  to  go  alone.  !le  was  told  to  go  in  and  succeed. 
s*tr»:«-t,  Manila,  Philippine  Ishmd?,  an«l  a  Sea-  j  I»hillipe  Martes  is  a  bookkeeper.  He  givea  three 
m«Ti'*  IWrThfl  ofiene*!  In  Its  stead,  under  the  direction  evenings  a  week  because  of  the  love  of  God.  He  is 
of  rhe  Merh^Kllst  Episcopal  Church.  It  prospere<l,  supplying  Nicolas*s  place  while  he  is  off  to  Con- 
and  **rrvic^s  for  the  Filipino!*  were  opened  Wednes-  lerence  in  Siiigaf>ore,  at  Malibai,  with  its  400  mem- 
'lay  ^v^nlngs  and  Sunday  mornings,  with  an  at-  l>er8,  and  Pandacan  and  Paranquc.  He  was 
f*:ni lancer  of  n*-ver  less  than  8<),  an«l  often  to  its  licenseil  local  preacher,  and  Is  the  direct  fruit  of 
ffiU  '-apa^ity,  whi^h  is  l-K),  The  work  starteil  with  a  that  Seamen's  Bethel  native  meeting, 
few  m♦im^J<rn•  of  the  S^>lditTs'  Institute  of  the  Metho- 1  The  work  from  that  same  meeting  took  root  in 
diAt  Kpi'^copal  Church  <'omin(?  and  helping  in  sing-  '  Cavite.  eight  miles  across  the  bay  from  Manila.    On 


ing  and  t'^stifyint;  and  exhorting  in  tbo  Tagalog 

lansniage. 


Sunday,  Decenilier  13,  by  6i>ecial   invitation,   the 
local  preacher  went  to  Caviie,  where  a  man  who 


It  was  ileemed  advisable  to  organize  three  sep- 
arate churches  in  adjoining  cities,  the  three  having  a 


Now  *ix  oth^T  regular  meetings  have  directly  '  dropped  intf»  that  Seamen*s  Bethel  native  service 
grr>wn  out  of  that  one  effort ;  20  natives  testify  and  had  arrangetl  a  service.  Seventy  of  the  leading 
exhort,  and  do  all  the  preaching  in  the  meetings  citizens  met  in  the  home  of  Jose  Salamanca,  the 
th^y  e«tabli.shf<l  under  the  din;ction  of  the  American  leading  dniggist,  and  the  outlines  of  the  Gospel 
Ui^al  pr>-actKT.  who  is  in  business  in  Manila  and  were  stated, 
givffl  all  hin  evfnings  and  leaves  his  office  at  4  p.  m. 
thr##  aftemofins  a  week  for  this  work.  The  heroic 
in  Meth^Klism  has  not  departed.  .'  population  of  over  fifteen  thousand.    A  leaders  and 

On^  man,  Honorio  Feliciano,  was  converted  in  stewards  boanl  wss  appointed  for  each,  and  three 
that  S^am^rn's  Bethel  native  service.  He  arranged  '  meetings  arranged  for  in  Cavite,  San  Roque,  and 
me^rtlngs  among  his  neighbors,  and  in  less  than  '  Caridad.  The  owner  of  the  large  cockpit  tendered 
three  months  a  neat  church  was  built  and  paid  for  the  use  of  that,  and  on  I>ecember  23  over  fifteen 
by  the  people  themselves  and  dedicated  by  the  pre-  hundred  iieard  Methotlist  preaching,  and  the  names 
sUllng  elder.     This  Honorio  was  then  nearly  ex-    of  probationers  were  taken. 

haasted  by  consumption,  and  lie  lived  only  three.  Things  went  on  t>eautifully.  The  theater  manager 
months  after  conversion,  during  which  he  added  invited  us  to  preach  to  600  after  the  first  act,  and 
S4f)  mendi<;rs  to  our  chureh  and  aided  in  putting  things  were  going  with  a  rush.  On  January  9  Josd 
np  the  building.  He  died  triumphant,  with  Rev.  Salanmncn,  the  owner  of  the  cockpit,  and  two  other 
Nicolas  Zamora  holding  his  hand  an<l  engaging  in  active  Protcsiunts  were  arrested  by  order  from 
prayer  in  TauaUm  while  the  chariot  lowered  for  the  .Manila  as  susfiected  insurgents.  On  January  15  a 
rauM/inu^l  Hriul  of  that  Filipino  fisherman.  |  respectful    iK»titi(m    was    presented    to    Governor 

A  w«?Hltliy  Filipino  came  to  this  meeting  of  the  Mac .\rtliur,  asking  "  for  an  investigation  or  trial,  to 
simr^Ie  fixhcrnian  and  offercil  to  bear  all  the  cxi>en8e  enable  these  four  Methodists  to  establish  their  inno- 
of  a  more  i>n^tentU>u8  building,  but  was  dissuaded  cence."  Up  to  to-day,  Februarj*  9,  this  has  not 
by  the  Irnral  preacher,  as  a  building  by  the  people  been  granted.  The  four  men  are  in  prison  in  Ma- 
and  for  the  pe<»ple  was  better,  and  the  millionaire    nila,  but  the  work  goes  on. 

finally  ajrrwd,  but  he  voluntarily  and  unexpectedly  The  priest  took  the  names  of  all  who  attend,  and  on 
strxKi  up  and  reque}«te<l  that  his  name  be  put  down  January  26  the  native  who  furnished  the  organ  and 
as  a  membi'r,  and  be  offered  to  put  up  n  substantial  played  was  arrested  as  an  insurgent  suspect.  The 
church  for  .Methodism,  which  joy  will  not  be  denied  ,  next  Sunday  a  young  man,  whose  brother  was  shot 
him.  by  order  of  the  friars  in  1H96,  said,  *'  I  will  continue 

A  wuHhernian  and  his  wife  were  converted  in  that  ,  to  prea^.'h  though  all  are  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Heamen^s  Bethel  native  mwting.  They  both  preach,  friar?*.''  -Many  are  afraid  of  the  trickery  and  Span- 
and  she  is  the  better  8|K'aker  of  the  two.  Wlthrmt  ish  methods  i)racticcd  by  the  friars,  and  it  Is  humili- 
ei'cr  having  nKtMved  one  cent,  and  lea\ing  this  work*  at ing  t(^  have  the  American  authorities  arresting 
at  a  financial  sacrifice,  they  looked  up  her  brother,  i  i»ersons  who  are  hated  by  Rome, 
who  lives  in  (iairalucrin,  about  two  miles  from  About  this  the  JA//o7<i  7Vi/««  says  editorially  in  Its 
Manila,  and  "is  a  n-sult  2(K)  people  came  into  the    issue  of  February  8 : 

MetluxliMt  Kpiseopal  Chureh  and  brought  their  |  "Josi-  Salamanca,  the  native  exhorter,  who  has 
RoHjan  Catholic  Chureh  alouL'.  This  was  formally  ,  been  granted  a  license  by  the  Methodist  Chureh  dur- 
re<'eived  after  the  fourth  meeting  with  a  doeunieni  ;  ini?  his  confinement  in  prison  as  a  political  suspect, 
signed  by  44)  of  the  leading  men.  Then  the  jtresi.l-  has  for  some  time  been  known  among  the  natives 
Ing  eM«r  eame,  and  Hev.  Nicolas  Zaniora  preached  as  an  enemy  of  the  friars,  or,  at  least,  a  believer  in 
the  inautrural  sermt^n  in  Tagalog,  and  six  were  bap-  the  Protestant  faith.  Of  late  he  has  been-exceed- 
tlzed.  inifly  active  in  carrying  on  religious  work  In  Cavite» 


A  boatman,  a  simple,  hard-workin^r  man,  came 
with  his  wife     They  started  one  meeting  on  C'ulle 


and  his  wife  and  friends  are  convinced  that  his  pres- 
ent incarceration  on  the  charge  of  being  an  abettor 


A  Christmas  Celebration  at  Nan  Chang,  China. 
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of  the  insurgeut   cause    is    due   to   his   religious 
efforts. 

*'  The  Methodist  coworkers  of  Salamanca  have  ex- 
erted their  influence  in  his  behalf,  trying  to  secure 
his  liberty,  or,  at  least,  a  trial.  He  has  now  been  in 
jail  since  January  9.  A  Jicensed  American  Metho- 
dist preacher  petitioned  headquarters  for  Sala- 
manca*s  early  trial,  as  he  had  always  borne  a  good 
reputation,  and  was  known  to  be  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian worker,  urg^g  the  natives  to  accept  peace  and 
Protestantism. 

'*  On  these  grounds,  and  the  ease  with  which  an  un- 
scrupulous native  can  denounce  another,  no  matter 
how  innocent  he  *be,  and  have  him  imprisoned,  it 
was  thought  that  a  sptedy  int'entigatwu  shotUd  be  ffivcn. 
The  inquiries  of  the  American  preacher  at  head- 
quarters regarding  the  delay  in  *rial  elicited  the  re- 
ply that  the  case  would  need  to  wait  and  take  its  turn 
with  the  others.  The  man  has  now  been  in  jail  for 
almost  a  month.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Commission,  when  interviewed  concerning  the  pro- 
longed imprisonment  of  Salamanca,  expressed  him- 
self very  emphatically  regarding  it. 

**  In  many  respects  the  case  of  Salamanca  resembles 
that  of  Nicolas  Zamora,  who  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned a  short  time  ago  as  a  result  of  denuncia- 
tion instigated  by  the  friars,  and  promptly  liber- 
ated by  order  of  General  Bates.  It  is  evident  that 
the  friars  are  pursuing  the  intriguing,  underhand 
methods  which  have  left  such  a  stain  upon  their 
order  from  the  days  of  the  De  Medicis  and  the  In- 
quisition. Denunciation  is  a  tool  which  they  find 
easy  of  use  and  effective  in  temporarily  ridding 
them  of  one  whom  they  regard  as  inimical  to  their 
cause." 

The  reference  to  Rev.  Nicolas  Zamora  is  that  two 
weeks  ago  he  was  calle<l  to  bury  a  Methodist 
woman  at  Malibai,  four  miles  from  Manila.  It  got 
late,  and  he  stayed  there  all  night.  Next  morning 
the  town  was  surrounded  by  American  troops,  and 
148  men,  including  Nicolas  Zamora,  were  arrested, 
three  from  beds  of  fever.  When  visited  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  presiding  elder  they  had  arranged 
a  bed  in  a  box  and  spread  their  cotton  garments 
over  the  sickest  one,  who  had  chills  and  fever. 
They  had  had  no  medicine  or  comforts. 

General  Bates  was  appealed  to  in  Manila  ;  he  tele- 1 
graphed  to  immediately  relea.se  Zamora,  unless 
they  had  definite  charges  against  him.  This  was 
done ;  the  others  were  examined  next  day  and  , 
found  absolutely  innocent,  and  Friday  afternoon  all 
were  released.  The  fact  that  4<X)  in  that  city  had 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  marked 
them  for  vengeance  from  the  heartless  friars. 

No  one  can  find  out  who  falsely  denounced  these 
148  Protestants.  Ninety-seven  more  men  were  bap- 
tized the  following  Sunday,  and  the  name  of  Rome 
is  discredited  among  the  intelligent  officers.  It  is  a 
fact  that  some  who  are  here  read  Acts  12.  1-7  and 
present  Church  history  in  Manila  in  the  same  con- 
nection. 

**  Thb  world  has  yet  to  see  what  the  Lord  can  do 
through  a  wholly  consecrated  church." 


A  Ohristmas  Oelebration  at  Nan  Ohang,  Cfhina. 

BY   EFFIE  LOUISE   ABBOTT. 

WE  came  back  to  Nan  Chang,  in  Kiang  Si.  China, 
after  an  absence  of  several  months,  to  spend 
a  few  days  at  Christmas  time  before  returning  to 
the  Cnited  States.  The  foreigners  have  all  been 
away  since  June  excepting  two  visits  made  by  one 
of  our  gentlemen,  yet  we  found  the  Christians  hold- 
ing on  to  their  faith  and  thanking  God  for  their 
preservation. 

It  was  just  getting  dark  Christmas  eve  when  our 
little  boat  landed  us  at  our  home  on  the  Hver  bank. 
Before  we  could  cross  an  open  space  adjoining  our 
lot  we  were  discovered  by  a  Bible  woman,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  upper  veranda,  and  at  the  gate 
we  were  met  by  all  the  people  inside,  who  had  come 
running. 

Of  the  number  of  callers  next  day  who  began 
coming  before  breakfast,  of  their  various  joys  and 
trials  during  the  summer  months  we  will  pass  over 
and  only  speak  of  the  Christmas  entertainment 
they  had  planned  for  that  evening.  Each  member 
had  contributed  what  he  was  able,  and  with  this 
collection  they  had  made  the  church  beautiful  and 
filled  a  tree  with  things  to  make  the  children  happy. 
The  church  was  a  work  of  art ;  every  door  and  win- 
dow was  draped  with  green,  and  ropes  made  of 
leaves  and  flowers  festooned  the  whole  place.  They 
had  a  printed  program,  in  which  men,  women,  and 
children  were  to  take  part.  For  women,  in  China, 
to  do  anything  of  this  sort  is  exceedingly  rare,  so 
when  we  saw  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  had  been 
equally  honored  we  were  more  than  glad. 

Everything  planned  was  well  carried  out.  The 
exercises  opened  with  a  Christmas  hymn  and  with 
prayer,  followed  by  a  not  long  but  clear,  concise  ser- 
mon by  the  pastor  in  charge.  Afterward  there  were 
several  nongs,  duets,  etc.  A  duet  in  which  one  sang 
and  one  whistled,  and  a  quartet  singing  in  English, 
were  especially  well  done. 

Then  three  people  acted  a  portion  of  *'  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  They  wove  in  Chinese  events  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  so  modernized  it  that  it  certainly  could 
not  fail  to  teach  its  lesson. 

Santa  Claus  arrived,  and  amid  as  much  laughing 
and  clapping  of  hands  as  one  ever  saw  with  Ameri- 
can children  the  bags  of  peanuts  and  oranges  were 
given  away. 

Two  high  officials  were  present  and  apparently 
enjoyed  it  nil.  These  men  have  always  been  very 
kind  to  us,  and  that  very  night  ordered  the  city  gates 
opened  to  let  us  through.  At  the  close  of  the  exer- 
cises a  paper  was  read  by  one  of  the  Bible  women, 
a  translation  of  which  is  here  given  . 

"  We  are  here  to-night  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  are  indeed  very  happy.  It  is  sad  that 
many  Christians  have  suffered  persecution  from 
the  Boxers  this  year.  We  sincerely  thank  God  for 
our  deliverance,  and  we  also  owe  many  thanks 
to  the  officials  who  have  given  us  protection,  thereby 
insuring  us  peace  and  happiness. 

*'  Our  country  is,  indeed,  very  extensive,  and  it  is 
sad  that  so  many  refuse  to  believe  in  God  and  the 
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MethodiHt  Mission  Work  in  the  Loo  CIux)  Islands. 


saving  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  year  the  Boxers 
thought  to  entirti'ly  wiin.*  out  the  Christians  ;  because 
of  chis  we  have  suflfereil  as  never  before. 

*'Our  emperor  and  empress  dowager  were  obliged 
to  leave  Peking,  and  they  suffered  much  on  the  way 
to  Shan  Si.  Tliis  was  because*  of  the  B(>xers*  desire 
to  destroy  the  cause  of  Christ  by  driving  out  all  the 
foreigners.  The  Christian  doctrine  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed, ^fore  than  ever  before  we  want  to  invite 
you  all  to  Ix'lieve  and  have  the  happiness  which  we 
enjoy;  to  teach  you  to  give  up  your  wootlen  idols 
and  come  to  the  throne  of  God.  This  is  our  happy 
and  sincere  messaLje  to  you." 


Methodist  Mission  Work  in  the  Loo  Ohoo  lBlaDd& 

BY   M1.>S  J.  M.  (illEEU. 

THE  Loo  Choo  Islands,  now  a  part  of  the  Japa- 
nese empire,  under  the  name  of  Okinawa  Ken, 
are  reached  by  several  lines  of  steamers  running 
from  Japan  proper.  One  line  has  steamers  running 
from  Kobe  to  Formosa  which,  both  going  and  re- 
turning, touch  at  Kagoshima,  the  most  southern 
port  in  Kiusiu,  and  at  one  or  two  ports  in  Loo  Choo. 
The  voyage  from  Kagoshima  to  Naha,  the  first  port 
of  Loo  Choo,  requires  fnmi  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hours,  a  stop  of  several  hours  generally  being  made 
at  Oshima,  an  island  about  liulfway  betwt»en. 

Naha  is  a  busy  little  city  on  the  shore  of  a  beauti- 
ful bay.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  homes  of 
the  people,  except  those  of  the  very  poor,  are  built 
within  a  court  surrounded  by  walls  from  six  to  ten 
feet  high,  so  that  one  passing  along  the  streets 
goes  betwe<.»n  walls  which  rise  on  each  side  several 
feet  above  his  head,  and  gets  only  an  occasional 
glimpse  through  some  open  gateway  of  the  homes 
within.  The  Japanese  government  has  established 
good  s(?hools  here  as  well  as  at  Siiinri,  the  ancient 
capital,  only  a  few  miles  away ;  also  a  hospital, 
po.st  and  telegrHi)h  offlees,  etc.  In  fact,  the  govern- 
ment s«*ems  to  be  doing  all  it  can  do  for  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  iRK)i>le,  who  appear  to  be  a  simple-hearted, 
kindly  folk,  easy  to  approach.  The  women  are  the 
"business"  men  of  the  islands,  and  are  bright  and 
quick  and  seem  to  possess  considerable  force  and 
strength  of  character. 

The  religious  teachings  and  beliefs  are  very  in- 
definite. The  soul  is  believed  to  be  in  a  conscious 
state  of  existence  after  the  <leath  of  the  body,  and 
may  linger  near  and  know  all  that  is  done  by  those 
with  whom  it  was  associate*!  while  in  the  body ; 
may  even  direct  affairs  that  need  supervision. 
Some  of  the  customs  remind  one  of  old  Jewish  cus- 
toms and  ceremonies.  Mourners  are  hired  for  the 
dead,  and  follow  the  body  to  the  tomb  wailing  as  if 
heart-broken  ovct  the  loss  \\{  a  loved  one.  I  saw 
the  funeral  of  a  wealthy  man  with  thirty  of  these 
mourners,  eaeh  supported  by  two  otlier  persons, 
one  on  each  sid<',  upon  whom  they  leaned  heavily, 
as  if  so  prostrated  with  grief  they  could  scarcely 
walk,  their  whole  appearance  that  of  one  in  the  per- 
fect abandonment  of  some  overwlielmincr  sorrow. 
The  tombs  are  hewn  out  of  a  rock  or  hillside,  walled 


up  inside,  and  the  opening  or  door  closed  with  a 
stone  set  up  against  it. 

Another  ceremony,  which  they  observe  twice  a 
year,  is  the  killing  of  an  animal— it  may  be  one  of  the 
Jewish  detested  swine  or  some  other  animal,  then 
with  its  bloo<l  staining  a  rope  stretched  over  the 
door  or  gateway  of  their  dwellings.  They  could  not 
tell  me  the  meaning  of  it,  but  said  it  had  come  down 
to  them  fn>m  long  ago.  Does  it  come  from  the 
passover  of  the  Jews  ? 

The  work  of  the  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  among 
the  women  of  Loo  Choo  was  begun  in  18W  and 
stHjms  full  of  promise.  At  the  time  of  my  last  visit 
in  June  of  this  year  I  8i)ent  three  weeks  there,  and 
was  greatly  pleased  with  what  I  saw.  Our  Bible 
woman  now  in  charge,  Miss  Kurihara,  has  a  school 
for  girls,  who  come  to  her  every  evening  from  six  to 
nine  o'clock.  They  are  busy  during  the  day  and 
can  come  only  at  night,  but  every  evening  they  are 
there,  busy,  eager,  bright,  industrious,  and  anxious 
to  learn.  Ages  range  from  about  ten  to  twenty-five 
years.  They  study  Chinese,  Japanese^  with  arith- 
metic and  some  other  branches.  Lessons  done, 
they  have  a  Christian  song  or  two,  a  lesson  irom. 
tile  Bible,  and  prayer  liefore  they  go  home  ;  several 
of  their  numl)er  remain  a  little  longfcr  to  clean  the 
room  and  put  everything  in  order  after  the  others 
are  gone.  I  counted  nearly  fifty  pupils  present  dif- 
ferent evenings  during  my  stay,  and  Miss  Kurihara 
writes  that  more  have  come  and  others  desire  to 
enter,  but  she  has  not  room  to  receive  them,  and  a 
larger  house  is  needed  if  the  work  is  to  increase. 
The  furniture  and  simple  ninning  expense's  of  the 
school  are  provided  for  by  the  Christians  there,  'who 
are  very  anxious  to  have  this  school.  Several  of  the 
girls  have  become  Christians,  others  are  studjing* 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  we  hope  for  grater 
results  In  the  future. 

In  addition  to  this  work.  Miss  Kurihara  helps  as 
she  can  in  church  work  and  visiting  in  the  homes. 
If  a  man  guest  is  announceil  in  a  Loo  Choo  home, 
the  women  disapfx-'ar,  so  that  the  pastor  has  little 
opportunity  of  teaching  them  the  Gospel.  This 
makes  it  more  necessary  that  a  woman  be  sent 
them.  Tliese  homes  are  accessible  to  our  women. 
While  there  I  was  invited  with  Miss  Kurihara  to  a 
number  of  them,  and  the  welcome  we  received  was 
so  cordial  and  sincere  that  the  visits  were  a  pleasure 
even  though  our  conversation  was  very  limited. 
Many  of  the  natives,  however,  especially  the 
younger  people,  Hp««k  Japanese.  One  man,  the 
father  of  one  of  the  schoolgirls,  sent  us  a  very 
polite  request  to  come  to  his  home.  When  we  went 
he  said  he  hail  heard  Mr.  Nagano,  the  former  pastor, 
preach  a  few  times  and  was  studying  the  Bible,  but 
could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  cross,  and 
asked  us  to  explain  it  to  him.  There  are  many- 
waiting  for  some  one  to  teach  them  the  Gospel. 

Our  present  pastor,  Mr.  Mural,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  last  Conference  to  Loo  Choo,  is  a  whole- 
sonle<l  man  and  a  true  Christian,  and  makes  a 
worthy  succes«f)r  to  Mr.  Nagano,  the  first  Methodist 
Episcopal  pastor  to  that  charge.    Iiet  ns  pray  for 
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these  workers,  who  are  in  a  sense  missionaries,  and, 
like  ourselves,  separated  from  home  and  the  friends 
of  their  early  years.  They  have  a  language  to  learn 
that  is  foreign  to  them,  and  manners  and  customs 
that  are  new.  They  have  difficulties,  trials,  and  dis- 
couragements to  meet,  and  no  one  who  understands 
or  cares  near  them  but  God.— Tidings  from  Jaimu, 


A  Oliurch  in  a  Ohinese  Fishicg  Village. 

BY   REV.    JAMES   SJlMEStTER. 

I  HAVE  just  returneil  from  a  visit  to  the  Ilaitang 
District.  One  of  the  stations  visited  was  at  Dai 
IIo,  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  island. 

The  pastor  of  this  church,  Go  Diek  Sieng,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  friend  in  New  York  city.  lie  is  a  very 
earnest  young  man,  and  through  his  efforts  the 
membership  has  doubled  within  a  year. 

For  two  hours  I  had  traveled  across  plains  of  sand 
and  rocky  hills.  There  was  scarcely  a  sign  of  life 
anywhere.  Here  and  there  was  a  little  patch  of 
wheat  or  beans,  but  they  were  fast  being  buried  by 
the  drifting  sand.  Finally  a  little  group  of  cottages 
appeared,  then  a  second  and  a  third.  These  little 
villages  all  went  by  the  same  name,  and  in  one  of 
them  I  found  our  church  and  parsonage. 

The  church  is  a  stone  building  (stone  costs  nothing 
on  this  island)  plastered  inside  with  mud.  The  dirt 
floor  was  kept  dry  (?)  by  a  little  ditch  dug  across 
from  front  to  back.  A  rickety  table  forms  the  pul- 
pit, and  a  few  benches  answer  for  pews.  (The 
benches  are  what  are  called  sawhorses  in  America.) 
This  little  mud  hut,  twenty  feet  square,  forms  the  only 
place  of  worship  for  over  one  hundred  Christians. 

I  went  with  the  pastor  to  visit  some  of  the  mem- 
bers. Most  of  them  were  fishermen,  and  their 
homes  were  the  most  wretched  I  have  ever  seen. 
Everywhere  the  people  turned  out  to  greet  the  mis- 
sionary, and  invite  him  into  the  "parlor."  This 
parlor  was  usually  about  twelve  feet  square,  and 
was  filled  with  fishing  material  of  every  description. 
From  the  waling  hung  the  nets,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  1  was  able  to  pick  my  way  to  the  one 
bench  and  sit  down. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  sea  has  been  as  un- 
generous as  the  land  to  these  poor  people,  and  they 
were  living  in  absolute  want.  They  told  me  that 
they  had  sometimes  toiled  for  three  weeks,  day  and 
night  in  succession,  and  caught  nothing  but  small 
fish,  for  which  there  was  no  sale.  Of  late  the 
weather  has  been  so  stormy  that  they  are  unable  to 
fish  at  all. 

These  things  were  told  me  as  an  apology  for  hav- 
ing nothing  to  offer  me  to  eat.  These  pt^ople  have, 
in  spite  of  their  poverty,  raised  money  and  bought 
land  for  a  new  church.  They  do  not  ask  for  any 
help.  They  are  simply  waiting  for  better  times  so 
that  they  can  finish  their  church.  I  have  not  found 
more  earnest  Christians  in  China. 

I  want  to  give  them  a  8uri>rise.  They  do  not  ex- 
pect to  begin  to  build  for  two  years.  I  want  them 
to  have  a  new  church  this  year.  A  friend  in  Balti- 
more has  already  given  $25  for  this  purpose,  and  I 


know  that  there  are  others  who  would  gladly  help  if 
they  knew  the  circumstances.    I  do  not  know  of  a 
more  needy  or  deserving  people.    They  are  doing 
all  they  can.    Let's  help  them. 
Foochow,  China. 

Two  Industrial  Missions  in  India. 

BY    BISUOP  F.    W.   WARNE,    1>.D. 

I  SPENT  a  week  during  the  month  of  November, 
1900,  in  the  home  of  Rev.  W.  H.  HoUister,  Kolar, 
India.  During  this  time  I  presided  at  the  Madras 
District  Conference,  and  gave  much  attention  to  the 
various  plans  and  methods  adopted  by  Mr.  Hollister, 
looking  toward  self-support.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  one  of  his  ultimate  aims,  namely,  to  let 
boys  *'  work  their  way  through  school,*'  and  young 
men  who  felt  called  to  the  ministry  work  their  way 
through  a  theological  course. 

Jn  America,  among  the  laity,  one  often  hears  this 
significant  plea,  "Send  us  a  good  pastor."  If  this 
be  required  in  a  Christian  land,  where  there  are 
good  homes  and  social  Christian  infiuences,  how 
much  more  so  in  a  land  where  there  are  but  a  limited 
number  of  Christians  surrounded  by  teeming  mil- 
lions of  non-Christian  people?  To  educatci  good 
pastors  is  the  ultimate  and  most  worthy  aim  Mr. 
Hollister  has  set  before  himself. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  boys  and  young 
men  in  India  to  work  their  way  through  school,  Mr. 
Hollister  has  provided  first,  a  carpenter's  shop,  and 
has  placed  in  it  a  suitable  selection  of  American  and 
Indian  tools  and  machinery,  including  a  black- 
smith's shop  in  which  to  do  the  necessary  iron  work 
for  a  complicated  variety  of  orders,  ranging  from  a 
wheeled  conveyance  to  the  simplest  child's  toy  and 
articles  of  furniture.  It  is  his  plan  to  so  give  his 
boys  an  advantage  in  point  of  saving  time  over  the 
ordinary  country  carpenter  by  the  use  of  good  tools 
and  some  machinery,  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
boy  or  young  man,  in  a  few  hours  each  day  of  the 
week,  and  perhaps  a  full  day  on  Saturday,  and  full 
time  during  vacation,  to  earn  enough  to  put  himself 
through  a  primary  education  and  a  theological  course. 
A  number  of  young  men  are  already  earning  their 
way  through  the  school. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  has  secured  a  farm  of  above 
three  hundred  acres,  on  which  he  is  growing  tama- 
rind trees,  the  fruit  of  which  brings  a  good  income, 
and  he  has  well  nigh  two  thousand  trees  growing, 
and  they  will  soon  furnish  an  income.  He  also 
grows  mulb(?rry  food  for  the  silk  worm,  from  which 
he  expects  a  large  profit.  He  also,  on  a  large  scale, 
is  cultivating  peanuts,  and  on  part  of  his  lands, 
which  can  be  irrigated,  he  has  rice  fields,  and  various 
fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables. 

1  confidently  expect  that  not  many  years  hence, 
from  these  various  sources  of  income,  he  will  have 
an  annual  profit  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, rising,  perhaps,  to  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  jwr  annum  toward  self-support.  If  this  be 
true,  and  the  money  is  use<l  steadily  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  young  men  in  their  e<lucation,  one  confi- 
dently expects  that  this  self-supporting  work  will 
become  a  great  power  to  aid  Christian  missions. 
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I  heartily  recommend  Brother  Hollister's  indus- 
trial efforts  for  8eIf-sup|>orting  work  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  laying  foundations  on  the  mission  field 
that  will,  through  all  the  coming  years,  bo  a  bounti- 
ful source  of  local  income  to  aid  in  raising  up  a 
native  ministry  to  help  in  evangelizing  the  millions 
of  India.  Mr.  Ilollister's  plan  impresses  me  as  one 
of  the  most  practical  attempts  I  have  found  in  all 
India  to  help  our  Christian  converts  to  help  them- 
selves. 

I  also  visited  Tellandu,  where  Rev.  C.  B.Ward  has 
his  self-supporting  work.  I  did  not  have  time  to  see 
it  at  Jagdalpur.  The  cultivation  part  of  Mr.  Ward's 
work  is  much  the  same  via  that  of  Mr.  UoUister-s. 
lie  has  secured  a  section  of  land,  and  has  his  native 
Christians  cultivating  it.  Up  to  the  present  he  has 
not  enough  native  Christians  to  cultivate  all  his  land, 
therefore  part  is  cultivated  by  non-Christians,  but 
the  profits  go  toward  his  self-supporting  work. 

He  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  coal-mining  country, 
and  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  property 
on  which  there  is  a  great  tank  covering  a  numlnjr  of 
acres.  This  he  repaired  at  considerable  expense, 
and  as  it  seems  to  be  tlie  only  tank  in  that  inmiedi- 
ate  section  of  country,  he  supplies  water,  which  is 
carried  for  a  number  of  miles  through  pifMiS,  for  the 
working  of  mines.  The  subsoil,  where  other  at- 
tempts have  been  made  at  making  tanks,  permits 
the  water  to  filter  away,  therefore  he  gets  a  splendid 
income  from  the  miners  for  the  use  of  the  water  from 
his  tank,  which  some  would  call  his  lake. 

lie  has  another  source  of  income  which  is  very  in- 
teresting, year  his  residence,  <525,00<),  or  there- 
abouts, was  expended  in  making  a  tank.  The  water 
filters  through  the  bottom  of  that  tank,  and  boils  up 
again  near  his  house.  For  this  water  he  has  made 
another  small  tank  and  irrigates  a  garden,  and  from 
the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fiowcrs  of  his  garden,  he 
told  ine  that  he  cleared  on  an  average  throngliout  the 
year,  $25  a  month.  With  his  garden  and  land  it 
would  seem  that  he  will  be  permanently  able  to 
carry  on  self-Kui>porting  mission  work  on  a  large 
scale.  Kvery  eflfort  toward  .f elf-support,  having  lo- 
cal conditions  which  give  nnisoiiable  possibilities  of 
success,  should  be  encouraged,  but  inviilious  com- 
parisons should  not  be  made.  My  ju<lgment  is,  that 
there  are  many  places  where  industries  for  self- 
support  cannot  be  profitably  worke<l ;  but  pushing 
the  idea  of  having  a  native  C'liurch  everywhere  con- 
tribute toward  self-support  is  a  diffen-nt  matter  and 
of  first  importance.  All  Ciirisiians  every  when- 
should  be  educated  and  encourage<l  to  uMve  towanl 
supporting  the  native  Church.— ///</<Vi/<  Witntsi*. 


Large  Ingatherings  in  Oujarat,  India. 

1»Y    UEV.    E.   r.    FllEASE. 

IN  my  letter  of  February  19  I  siwke  of  thgre  being 
thousands  of  candidates  for  baptism  in  Gujarat 
District,  Bombay  Conference.  An  estimate  1  made 
lK»fore  my  illness,  and  which  Ims  since  been  eon- 
firmed  in  going  over  it  with  Brotlicr  G.  W.  Park, 
placed  the  number  at  approximately  eiirht  thousand, 
at  least  two  thousand  of  whom  hwX  been  enrolled 


before  the  famine  began.  Owing  to  the  coDtinaed 
scarcity  in  the  province  we  did  DOt  feel  certain  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  baptize  them  immediatelx, 
though  there  was  little  doubt  most  of  them  were 
worthy.  Brother  D.  O.  Fox  told  me  he  was  planning 
to  devote  considerable  time  to  a  campaign  through 
the  villages ;  but  nothing  definite  was  settled  about 
baptisms,  except  that  I  cautioned  him  that  the 
greatest  care  should  l>e  taken. 

West  of  Baroda  is  a  stretch  of. country  which  I 
have  always  felt  should  be  an  excellent  field.    For 
the  first  twenty  miles  it  is  Baroda  State  territory  ; 
from  there  to  the  coast,  British.     Just    before  I 
moved  to  Ahmedabad  the  work  opened  up  there 
nicely,  and  I  personally  b&ptized  quite  a  number  of 
candidates,  the  principal  village  being  Bhoj,  seven- 
teen miles  from  Baroda.    On  February  19  Brother 
A.  £.  Ayers  wrote  me  as  follows,  after  referring  to 
Brother  W.  £.  Kobbins*s  caution  and  conservatism  : 
*' Brother  Bobbins  went  out  to  Padra  and  Bhoj 
after  a  good  deal  of  pressure  from  Gangu,  Tusaf, 
Parky  and  Shiva,  intending  to  baptize  as  few  as  pos- 
:  sible.    When  he  came  back  I  asked  him  how  many 
'  he  bad  baptized,  and  he  said  he  was  quite  ashamed 
'  to  tell,  but  finally  kept  adding  numbers  until  the 
total  wa»»  :^1.    But  he  said  he  found  the  people  so 
I  evidently  in  earnest,  and  had  been  under  instruction 
so  long,  and  so  well  represented  that  he  granted 
their  request  and  baptized  this  large  number.    He 
seems  to  exi)ect  to  be  criticised  for  It." 
I     A  short  note  from  Brother  Park  announces  that 
!  Brothers  Fox  and  Bobbins  si>ent  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 24,  at  Vaso,  some  nine  miles  west  of  Nadiad,  iu 
Baroda  State  territory,  ami  the  headquarters  of  Vaso 
Circuit,  in  charge  of  Brother  Laksman  Dana ;  and  on 
that  day  *'they  baptized  upward  of  eight  hundred." 
'  On   Tuestlay,  Febnmry  tJJ),  together  with  Brother 
Park,  "  they  baptizetl  ui>ward  of  six  hundred  *'  at  Ma- 
huda,  ten  miles  northeast  from  Nadiad,  and  a  sub- 
circuit  center  in  that  circuit.     Tlie   total  for  the 
three  centers  is  about  eighteen  hundred. 

To  one  who  has  been  for  years  on  t^ie  defensive 
against  the  charge  of  "hasty  baptisms,"  as  I  have 
been,  the*  fact  that  two  of  the  most  conservative 
men  in  our  Mission  in  India  have  lelt  constrained 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  baptizing  such  a  large 
number  of  candidates  cannot  but  be  gratifying. 
And  as  the  points  they  have  already  visited  include 
less  than  a  fifth  of  our  villages,  our  estimate  of 
J<,000  candidates  seems  to  have  been  under  the  facts. 
As  I  understand,  the  candidates  thus  far  baptized 
are  in  villages  where  we  already  have  pastor-teach- 
ers, or  near  su«-h  villages,  so  that  the  movement 
<loes  not  necessarily  mean  much  immediate  expan- 
sion of  our  field  or  a  material  increase  in  the  num- 
lK>r  of  pastor-teachers.  But  it  does  emphasize  the 
immediate  need  of  training  our  village  workers 
whieh  our  new  Training  School  quarters  at  Baroda, 
containmg  rooms  for  t^>  families,  will,  if  scholar- 
ships are  forthcoming,  enable  us  to  push  forward 
more  rapidly  and  eflfec^tively. 

I  d<>ubt  whether  there  is  another  field  so  promis- 
ing as  (iujarat  befon*  the  Church  to-day. 
Ootacamund,  India,  March  0,  ItiOI. 


In  Jirava^   Cape    Verde  Islands, 
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Id  Biava,  Oape  Verde  Islands. 

B7  REV.    GEORGE  P.   NIM>. 

WE  had  been  twenty-niDe  days  out  from  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  when  the  captain  told  us  we 
were  sixty-five  miles  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 
That  night,  about  midnight,  we  sighted  the  liglit  of 
Santo  Antao,  the  most  northwesterly  Island  of  the 
group.  When  daylight  came  we  could  get  but  a 
dim  outline  of  Santo  Antao  behind  us.  As  the  sun 
arose  we  were  in  full  view  of  St.  Vincent. 

Uninviting  as  it  is  in  its  barrenness,  and  terrible 
as  its  craggy  heights  make  it,  it  was  a  welcome  sight, 
not  simply  because  it  was  land,  but  because  I  had 
seen  that  island  before.  How  vividly  came  to  my 
mind  the  impression  of  it  nearly  nineteen  years  ago 
when,  on  my  first  voyage  to  Brazil,  1  first  saw  St. 
Vincent,  and  spent  a  few  hours  on  shore  there,  lit- 
tle thinking  then  that  my  missionary  life  upon  which 
I  was  just  entering  would  some  time  be  continued 
in  that  group  of  islands  !  What  a  chain  of  thought 
was  started  of  past  experiences,  of  providential 
dealings  and  leadings,  of  souls  won  for  Christ,  of 
the  advance  of  liis  cause,  of  association  with  mis- 
sionarie.s  and  converts,  and  other  Christian  friends, 
the  whole  an  inspiration  for  me  as  I  was  nearing  the 
new  field  ! 

A.s  we  sailed  on  we  passed  near  the  islands  of  St. 
Luzia  and  Branca,  and  saw  St.  Xicolao  in  the  dis- 
tance. Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  wc 
sighted  the  island  of  Fogo,  which,  having  a  height  of 
five  thousand  feet  or  more,  is  seen  a  long  way  off, 
and  serves  as  a  beacon  for  Brava,  which  lies  opposite, 
and  is  only  about  half  as  high.  When  night  came 
we  had  to  lay  to,  for  some  islets  lie  in  the  path  of 
our  approach  to  Brava,  and  there  are  no  light- 
hcmses. 

At  sunrise,  Sunday  morning,  January  20, 1901,  we 
get  our  first  view  of  Brava.     It  seems  barren,  but 
walled  fields  and  many  houses  on  the  mountain  sides 
are  evidences  of  the  population  it  supports.    Our 
vessel  seems  to  be  steering  as  if  it  would  have  to  tie 
up  beside  the  perpendicular  rocks,  and  we  should  | 
have  to  scramble  up  the  mountain  somehow :  but  i 
just  as  the  anchor  is  dropped  we  swing  around  into 
a  cove  on  whose  sandy  shore  is  the  customhouse  j 
and  a  few  houses  and  stores.    This  port  is  called  , 
the  "  Furna,'^  meaning  the  cavern,  and  such  it  is  in 
rt*ality. 

With  only  barren  rocks  on  all  sitles,  the  unin- 
formed wonders  how  he  is  to  get  out  of  this  cavern  ■ 
to  where  the  rest  of  the  population  is.  In  the  solu-  ' 
tion  of  this  problem  one  comes  upon  one  of  the  ' 
notable  features  of  Brava.  Between  Furna  and  I 
Povoagao,  the  principal  town  of  Brava,  there  is  a  I 
paved  road  varying  m  width  from  five  to  twenty  , 
feet.  ' 

If  Furna  and  Povoa^ao  were  on  a  level  they  would  ' 
not  be  more  than  half  a  mile  apart ;  but  as  Povoa^ao  , 
is  about  two  thousand  feet  above  Furna,  the  wind- 
ings and  gradings  of  this  road  are  indescribable. 
One  person  told  me  he  thought  it  was  about  seven  ' 
miles  from  Furna  to  Povoa9ao  over  this  road.  The  i 
flrst  time  I  went  up  it  I  thought  so  too ;  but  as 


I  had  occasion  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
road  by  a  trip  to  the  customhouse  every  day  for 
the  next  five  days  I  diminished  my  estimate  by 
one  half. 

Brava  is  subject  to  famine,  and  during  a  severe 
famine  in  1864  the  government,  to  give  the  people 
means  to  buy  food,  began  the  construction  of  this 
road.  A  second  portion  was  built  in  the  same  way 
during  a  subsequent  famine,  and  the  last  part  was 
done  but  a  few  years  ago. 

No  less  remarkable  than  the  road  Itself  is  the 
traffic  up  and  down  it.  The  road  is  toa  steep  for  any 
wheeled  vehicle.  I  noticed  that  in  the  8teei)est 
places  the  donkey  I  rode  crossed  twice  from  one  side 
of  the  road  to  the  other  in  zigzag  fashion,  wht;re  the 
road  was  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  to  make  an  ad- 
vance upward  of  about  ten  feet. 

Over  this  road,  particularly  in  the  early  morning 
and  late  afternoon,  up  and  down,  there  is  a  stream 
of  people  on  foot,  people  mounted  on  liorse  or  don- 
key, and  donkeys  bearing  burdens.  Most  of  the 
people  on  foot  are  cither  going  after  some  load  or 
carrying  one,  the  women  on  their  heads,  the  men  on 
their  shoulders.  When  too  heavy  or  too  bulky  to 
be  carried  by  a  single  man,  woman,  or  donkey,  the 
load  is  suspended  from  a  pole  shouldered  by  two 
men.  A  barrel  of  flour  is  generally  so  carried,  and 
therefor  forty  cents  is  added  to  its  cost. 

Pine  boards  are  sold  in  Furna  at  four  cents  a 
foot,  but  for  every  twenty  feet  a  woman  carries  on 
her  head  up  this  road  one  must  pay  her  fifteen 
cents.  As  every  bit  of  lumber  used  in  Brava  comes 
from  abroad,  and  every  beam  and  board  must  be 
carried  on  the  heads  of  women  up  these  mountain 
steeps,  is  it  any  wonder  that  many  houses  have  only 
a  literal  "r/jw/m?"  floor. 

AVhat  a  sense  of  rest  one  feels  when,  after  that 
first  long  climb  from  Furna,  he  reaches  Povoa9ao, 
and  sees  a  stretch  of  level  land  about  a  mile  long 
and  half  a  mile  wide.  The  abundance  of  foliage,  too, 
is  a  delight  to  the  eyes.  The  streets,  paved  with 
stone  and  lined  with  low,  stone  walls,  are  about  the 
width  of  sidewalks  in  American  cities.  Tlie  houses 
are  far  apart,  with  cultivated  land  between  them. 
Back  of  Povoayao  the  mountains  rise  several  hun- 
dred feet,  and  there,  too,  we  find  some  other  re- 
markable roads. 

Mv  wonder  at  the  roads  of  Brava  mav  be  due  to 
my  limited  experience  of  travel  in  mountainous  re- 
gions, but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  roads  of 
Brava  are  somewhat  extraordinary.  One  finds  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  above  which  is  a 
region  seemingly  inaccessible,  and  yet  following  the 
road,  blind  as  it  may  seem  at  times,  the  ascent  is 
made,  and  from  the  heights  one  looks  down  and  ex- 
claims  to  himsdf,  •'  Just  see  where  I  came  from  !  ** 

I  nu'nlion  the  seeming  barrenness  of  Brava.  It  Is 
not  always  so,  nor  all  so.  Brava  is  rcK'ky,  but  all 
the  tillable  land  is  under  cultivation,  even  odd 
patches,  between  stretches  of  rocky  surface.  The 
soil  Is  fertile  to  ihe  crown  ot  the  island  two  thou- 
.sjiiid  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  island 
is  sub.iect  to  drought.  The  time  for  the  rain  is  in 
the  months  of  August,  September,  and  Ort<»ber.    If 
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they  are  abundant,  Brava  becomes  an  emerald  isle, 
and  produces  food  supplies  in  abundance.  This  is 
now  the  sixth  year  in  succession  that  the  rainfall 
has  been  light.  In  consequence,  the  fields  in  many 
places  are  bai*e  and  brown.  The  higher  i>ortions  re- 
ceive moisture  from  the  clouds  that  rest  upon  or 
float  over  the  islands.  We  are  sometimes  enveloped 
in  clouds  ;  sometimes  they  are  below  us. 

However  severe  the  foo<l  famine  here?,  the  water 
supply  ]jas  nrver  failed.  The  several  fountains  of 
water,  however,  are  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
below  where  most  of  the  people  live.  Tlie  water  is 
generally  carri<Ml  in  wooden  kegs  holding  about  two 
pailfuls,  on  the  heads  of  women,  or  on  the  backs  of 
donkeys.  Think  of  having  to  go  a  mile  or  two,  and 
that  including  a  descent  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more 
for  every  two  pails  of  water  you  want  I  Are  the 
l>eople  to  be  blamed  if  they  «lo  not  use  as  much 
water  on  their  persons  or  in  their  houses  as  they 
would  it  they  could  get  all  they  want  by  turning  a 
faucet  in  their  kitchen  ? 

The  larger  part  of  the  population  get  their  drink- 
ing water  from  what  is  called  the  vinegar  fountain. 
It  is  so  named  because  the  water  tastes  as  if  there 
were  vinegar  in  it.  It  is  very  generally  liked,  and  is 
said  to  be  healthful.  People  who  live  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  any  of  the  fountains,  and  others  who  are 
ab^,  have  cisterns,  in  which  from  one  gootl  rain 
they  catch  enough  water  to  last  tliem  for  general 
purposes  a  whole  year.  The  earthquake  of  Febru- 
ary 15,  this  year,  cracked  many  cist*rns,  causing  the 
loss  of  what  water  was  in  them.  The  washing  of 
people  who  have  no  cisterns  is  generally  done  at 
one  of  the  fountains. 

This  island  nmst  be  interesting  to  a  geologist. 
Whether  there  is  much  to  interest  a  botanist  I  can 
tell  better  after  a  good  rainy  season.  The  island  has 
been  practically  cleared  of  trees  by  the  demand  for 
land  to  supply  the  people  with  food.  There  are, 
however,  enough  trees  of  various  kinds  to  show 
how  the  asp*>et  of  the  country  would  be  changed  if 
these  were  allowed  to  gr«»w.  The  island  is  so  devoid 
of  fuel  that  the  trees  that  would  grow  if  left  alone 
are  sacrificed  to  cook  a  single  breakfast  or  a  dinner. 
AVill  the  meteorologist  tell  us  that  the  island  would 
be  less  subject  to  drought  if  there  were  more  trees 
upon  it  ? 

The  houses  of  Brava  are  all  built  of  stone.  The 
typical  house  is  in  form  a  parallelopipe<l,  of  one 
8torj%  with  a  hip-roof,  the  face  of  the  house  on  the 
broad  side  with  a  door  in  the  middle  and  a  window 
op  either  side  of  it.  The  house  is  divided  into  two 
or  three  rooms.  A  kitchen  is  attached,  or  a  separate 
building  contains  the  kitchen  and  dining  room.  In 
the'  Inclosure  between  the  house  proi)er  and  the 
kitchen  nearly  every  family  has  a  pig  or  two ;  but  I 
have  not  been  in  one  of  these  yartls  that  is  not  kept 
clean. 

There  are  few  families  in  Brava  who  do  not  own 
the  house  they  live  in,  and  who  do  not  own  some 
land.  I  trow  that  this  happy  condition  was  made  | 
possible  by  the  success  of  those  <lays  when  all  the 
men  of* Brava  went  whaling.  With  no  rent  to  pay, 
with  pigs  to  kill,  with  goats  that  give  milk,  with 


hens,  with  land  that  produces  beans,  sweet  potatoes, 
s(]uash,  manioc,  Indian  corn,  sugar  cane,  and  coffee, 
many  families  live  entirely  without  the  expenditures 
of  a  cent  for  food ;  but  the  labor  required  is  endless. 

Their  land  is  in  different  places,  often  far  from 
their  homes.  Much  of  it  is  on  steep  mountain  sides 
and  can  only  be  cultivated  by  hand.  The  largest 
load  a  donkey  can  bring  is  two  sacks  of  corn  or 
potatoes.  If  the  family  has  no  donkey,  all  the 
product  must  be  brought  home  in  head  loads. 
Every  cornstalk  must  be  gathere<U  either  for  fodder 
for  the  d«)nkey,  or  for  fuel  to  cook  with. 

The  corn  is  left  in  the  husks  and  stacked  out  of 
doors  in  round  piles  in  regular  order,  ear  by  ear,  the 
tips  toward  the  center.  It  is  husked  when  needed, 
and  shelletl  by  hand.  1  have  seen  here  the  "two 
women  grinding  at  the  mill ; "  but  the  more  com- 
mon way  of  reducing  corn  to  meal  is  with  a  mortar 
and  a  pestle.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the 
.•sound  of  i^ounding  out  the  corn  before  daybreak. 
When  at  a  late  hour  the  steaming  corn  cake  or 
mush  comes  on  to  the  breakfast  table,  it  is  well  to 
remember  the  amount  ot  labor  it  has  cost. 

Lem,  Brava,  March  1,  1901. 


Gospel  Work  in  Yellandn  and  Jagdalpnr,  India. 

BY   REV.   C.   B.   WARD. 

THE  work  in  these  two  stations  Is  very  unlike  in 
many  ways.  In  Yellandu  our  preachers  and 
colporteurs  can  find  groups  of  people  to  whom  to 
preach  and  sell  any  day,  m  the  bazaar  or  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  In  Bastar  this  cannot  be  done. 
The  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  in  bazaars 
held  h(Te  and  there  about  the  country  on  grivea 
days. 

For  example,  Sunday  is  the  bazaar  day  in  Jagdal- 
pnr. On  that  day  we  can  get  at  several  thousand 
people  who  come  in  from  every  quarter.  It  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  preaching  and  distributing 
the  word  of  God.  Monday  the  bazaar  is  held  In  an- 
other village  miles  away.  Tuesday  in  another  vil- 
lage, etc.  Our  workers  must  follow  up  these  bazaars. 
At  other  times  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  anyone  op  to 
do  any  work. 

At  Yellandu  two  preachers  give  their  whole  time 
in  preaching  in  the  bazaar  and  villages.  Two  col- 
I)orteur  preachers  are  stationed  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  east,  and  put  in  their  time  visiting  some  thirty 
villages,  selling  Scriptures,  and  reading  and  praying 
with  the  people. 

In  Yellandu  town  and  bazaar  Mrs. Ward,  with  two 
Bible  women  and  occasionally  two  of  the  orphan 
girls,  keeps  up  a  continual  line  of  work  among  the 
women.  They  have  ready  access  to  the  homes  of 
the  people,  and  the  widest  open  door  in  Yellandu  is 
among  the  women,  and  we  sincerely  rejoice  that  this 
work  is  well  inaugurated. 

In  Jagdalpnr  woman's  work  in  the  town  is  not  yet 
heixuu.  We  need  the  lady  leader.  We  have  the 
heli>ers.  Our  Yellandu  Telugii  Christian  school.  In 
charge  of  a  good  (M)ristian  teacher  and  his  wlte,  has 
over  seventy  children  from  which  we  shall  get  work- 
ers not  many  days  hence.    We  need  a  good  teacher 
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in  Jagdalpar  for  our  Hindi  and  Oriya  school.  Bui 
Brother  Francis  and  Siva  Charan  have  done^  well 
with  the  children. 

Our  churches  and  Sunday  schools  in  both  stations 
'are  well  attended.  Attendance  being  about  one 
hundred  in  each  case,  and  the  collections  run  about 
thirty  cents  per  Sunday,  each. 

The  services  in  Yellandu  are  in  Telugu,  and  in 
JiMfdalpur  in  Hindi,  though  in  the  latter  Sunday 
school  both  Hindi  and  Oriya  are  used.  In  Jagdal- 
pur  two  preachers  and  three  colporteurs  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  evangelistic  work. 


Missionaiy  Work  in  Japan. 

BY    REV.    U.    LOOM  IS. 

THE  Statistics  of  Christian  and  missionary  work 
in  Japan  for  1900  give  the  total  number  of 
missionaries  (including  wives)  as  757,  being  an  in- 
crease of  30  over  1889.  Tlie  total  number  of  baptisms 
was  3,139,  and  church  membership  42,451,  being  a 
net  gain  of  (553  during  the  year.  The  number  of 
churches  is  443,  of  which  95  are  wholly  self-support- 
ing. The  number  of  Sunday  schools  is  949,  with 
36,310  scholars.  There  are  120  theological  students 
and  321  native  ministers.  The  total  contributions 
were  :^1, 114.25  United  States  gold,  being  an  increase 
of  $:<,97<).86  over  the  previous  year. 

Only  a  part  of  the  churches  report  the  male  and 
female  members  separately.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
that  in  all  the  reports  but  one  the  number  of  men  is 
m  excess  of  the  women. 

In  estimating  the  work  done  during  the  year  the 
number  of  converts  is  not  the  only  index.  There 
are  mfluences  at  work  that  cannot  be  tabulated  or 
measured  that  are  also  important,  and  form  a  very 
essential  part  of  the  total  result  of  Christian 
effort. 

Any  person  who  is  familiar  with  what  is  transpir- 
ing in  Japan  may  readily  see  that  the  tone  of  the 
people  is  changing,  and  this  is  apparent  in  almost 
innumerable  ways.  Referring  to  such  conditions  a 
teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  for  girls  reoenlly  wrote 
as  follows : 

**  The  twentieth  century  opens  with  a  clearer  at- 
mosphere here  in  Japan,  an  atmosphere  more  favor- 
able for  the  true  moral  and  mental  development  of 
women.  Surrounded  by  this  atmosphere,  charged 
with  tlie  education  of  girls,  tlie  very  air  of  the  new 
century  should  blow  away  some  hindrances  and  give 
us  fairer  winds  for  work.  We  shall  have  an  environ- 
ment that  is  helpful  rather  than  the  contrary ;  one 
that  has  been  adjusting  itself  more  and  more  to  the 
work  we  have  to  do,  and  in  the  formation  of  which 
the  missionary  has  had  no  small  part. 

**  We  really  begin  the  new  century  from  a  new 
standpoint  from  that  at  which  we  began  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  We  should  in  the  years  to  come 
see  progress  more  rapid  and  deep,  progress  moral 
and  mental,  minds  receiving  training  more  readily, 
hearts  more  awake  to  grasp  the  truth,  characters 
stronger,  purer,  more  noble." 

A  university  for  ladies  is  about  to  be  opened  in 


Tokyo,  with  the  support  of  many  leading  men,  and 
is  another  step  in  the  line  of  progress.  The  head 
and  founder  is  a  Christian,  and  it  will  be  conducted 
like  similar  institutions  in  Christian  lands.  The 
number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  each  depart- 
ment has  already  exceeded  the  prescribed  limit. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  work  of  publishing  and 
circulating  the  Bible  in  Japan  was  carried  on  by 
three  Bible  societies  working  separately.  It  was 
found  that  in  so  small  a  field  such  a  system  was  at- 
tended with  serious  difficulties,  as  well  as  nmch 
extra  cost. 

In  order  to  render  the  work  more  systematic  and 
less  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time  do  away  with 
all  rivalry  or  competition  a  union  of  the  three  Bible 
societies  was  effected  in  1890,  and  has  now  completed 
ten  years  of  joint  work. 

As  the  result  "of  this  union  the  work  is  going  on 
with  entire  harmony  and  satisfaction.  By  a  division 
of  the  labor  two  agents  are  able  to  properly  attend 
to  the  work  of  publication  and  distribution,  and  at 
the  same  time  take  a  careful  supervision  of  the  work 
in  the  field. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  union  there  has  been 
circulated  1,010,300  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  cash  receipts  were  up- 
ward of  ri%000.  The  year  1900  was  nuich  the  best 
of  all.  During  that  year  the  total  circulation  was 
136,029,  and  receipts  ^,213. 

One  important  fact  in  connection  with  this  distri- 
bution of  the  Scriptures  is  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  are  being  read  and  studied.  A  man  of  consi<l- 
erable  literary  reputation  in  Tokyo  is  conducting  a 
Bible  class  by  means  of  correspondence,  and  up- 
ward of  3,000  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  thus  being  taught  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. Some  of  the  missionaries  have  similar 
classes,  and  issue  a  monthly  sheet  explaining  the 
portion  of  scripture  which  is  l>eing  studied.  They 
have  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  under  instruc- 
tion in  this  way.  Many  of  these  students  of  the 
Bible  are  priests,  officials,  and  other  persons  who 
would  not  at  present  attend  a  Christian  service,  or 
have  it  publicly  known  that  they  are  interested  in 
the  subject.  But  when  they  come  to  understand 
what  Christianity  is  and  accept  its  teachings  they 
become  bold  and  earnest  followers  of  Christ. 

At  the  General  Conference  in  October  last  a  com- 
mittee of  the  missionaries  was  appointed  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  native  preachers  in  a  general  movement 
for  the  evangelization  of  Japan.  The  joint  commit- 
tee has  been  vigorously  at  work  in  perfecting  plans 
to  carry  out  this  purpose.  Fortunately  the  time  has 
been  propitious,  and  the  work  is  going  on  prosper- 
ously. •  Efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  special 
services  all  over  the  country,  and  the  best  speakers 
have  been  engaged  to  conduct  such  meetings.  There 
has  never  been  among  the  Japanese  preachers  such 
a  deep  sense  of  their  own  resp<msibillty  and  at  the 
same  time  such  a  responsive  spirit  to  this  evident 
call  ofOodtomake  known  Christ  to  all  the  people 
of  the  land. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  certainly  something  Ihat 
should  fill  us  all  with  joy  and  gratitude.  It  must  pro- 
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daco  a  chauge  in  many  hearts  and  lives.  Every  day 
makes  it  more  evident  that  only  tiie  Gospel  of  Christ 
can  supply  the  basis  of  that  civilization  for  which 
this  country  is  striving.  Many  already  recognize 
this  fact,  and  even  those  who  are  unwilling  to  take 
up  the  cross  themselves. 

Whatever  effects  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  Japan  will  have  its  effect  upon  tlie  other  nations 
in  the  East.  She  is  in  close  touch  with  Korea  and 
China,  and  is  exerting  an  ever-increasing  influence 
on  tiieir  social  and  religious  life.  If  Japan  can 
once  l>c  evangelized  it  will  become  an  important 
fa('t(»r  in  the  renovation  of  these  other  nations.  May 
God  si)eed  the  clay. 


Malaysia  Mission  Conference  Appointments, 
Cingapore,  February,  1901. 

Penaxg  District.— B.  F.  West,  P.  E.,  on  fur- 
lough (p.  O.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.).  Batu  Gajah, 
to  be  supplied.  Bukit  Mertajam,  supplied  by  Kong 
lau  Siong.  Ipoh :  II.  L.  E.  Luering,  missionary 
in  charge  and  acting  pn^siding  elder  for  Perak ; 
Tamil,  suppliecl  by  P.  Kuppusamy ;  Chinese,  sup- 
plied by  Liong  Lim  Kong;  Anglo-Chinese  School, 
S.  II.  Wood,  lay  missionary.  Kampar,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Klang,  supplied  by  Lim  Tui.  Kulim,  sup- 
l)lied  by  Un  Ah  Toan.  Kuala  Kubu,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Kuala  Lumpor:  W.  E.  llorley,  missionary 
in  charge  and  acting  presiding  elder  for  Selan- 
gor ;  Tamil,  Samuel  Abraham ;  Chinese,  supplied 
by  (iiam  Ah  Chiam.  Nibong  Tbal :  Chinese  sup- 
l)lied  by  Tan  Sok  Tai ;  Tamil,  supplied  by  J.  (inana- 
sihomany.  Penang:  (J.  F.  Pykett,  missionary  in 
charge  and  acting  presiding  older,  Penang  and 
Province  Wellesley  ;  English,  J.  F.  Wilson  ;  Soan  To 
Tong,  Ong  ( )a  Lai ;  Tamil,  J.  M.  Hoover,  J.  Jesu- 
<lussen,  supply  ;  Anglo-Chinese  School,  (J.  F.  Pykett, 
Principal;  J.  M.  Hoover,  J.  F.  Wilson;  Theological 
School,  (J.  F.  Pykett,  Ong  Oa  Lai.  Taipang,  sup- 
plied by  W.  E.  Curtis,  lay  ndssionary.  Telok  Anson, 
to  he  supplied.  Su^»er!mmerary,  A.  J.  Amery,  NV.  T. 
Ken  sett. 

Philippine  Islands  District.— Homer  C.  Stuntz, 
P.  E.  (P.  ().,  Manila).  Manila,  English  Church, 
Homer  C.  Stuntz ;  native  work,  .1.  L.  .McLaughlin  ; 
ass(K-iate.  Nicholas  Zamora.  Cavite  Circuit :  W.  (i. 
Fritz.  Dagupan  Circuit,  Thomas  H.  Martin.  Vigan 
Circuit,  Willard  A.  Goodell;  Assistant,  Felipe  Mar- 
ques. .Manila  Soldiers'  In.stitute,  supplied  by  Arthur 
W.  Prautch  ;  Sailors'  Bethel,  to  be  supplied. 

SiN(JAi»<)RE  District.— W.  (i.  Shellabear,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  Singapore).  Malacca,  supplied  by  K(?b  Ek. 
Singapore:  Chinese  work,  W.  (t.  Shellabear,  mis- 
sionary in  charge;  Fooehow  Church,  Ling  Chiiiu: 
Mi;  IIokki<Mj  Church.  Lau  S«»nu:  Chonif,  Lim  I'n  Su, 
supply;  English  Church,  W.  P.  Uutledire;  Malay 
Churcli,  .1.  W.  Denyes,  B.  F.  Van  Dyke;  Tamil 
Church.  W.  P.  Rutledge,  Sinum  Peter,  supply ; 
Anu'lo-Chiufse  Scliool,  E.  S.  Lyons.  Principal ;  .1.  K. 
Df'MVes,  B.  F.  Van  Dyke,  C.  S.  Buchanan  ;  Publlsh- 
inur  nou>e,  W,  T.  Cherry.  On  furlough,  F.  II.  Mor- 
irnn,  J.  E.  Banks. 


Hotea. 

Bishop  Tucker  of  the  English  Church  Mission  in 
Uganda,  Africa,  wrote  January  5  from  Mengo.  of  the 
ndssion  in  the  kingdom  of  Toro,  west  of  Uganda : 
**  I  have  just  completed  my  fourth  visitation  of 
Toro.  It  has  been  a  time  of  most  wonderful  experi- 
ence. It  is  only  four  and  a  half  years  since  I  bap- 
tized the  first  converts  there,  and  yet  on  December 
20,  I  was  enabled  to  confirm  85C  candidates— men 
and  women.  On  Christmas  Day  428  communicants 
gathered  at  the  Lord's  table.  At  the  children's  serv- 
ice held  at  the  same  time  in  another  building  some 
600  came.  Every  week-day  morning  there  assemble 
for  instruction  at  least  1,000  souls." 

Among  those  who  died  a  martyr's  death  last  sum- 
mer in  Moukden,  Manchuria,  was  Old  Blind  Chang, 
a  devoted  Christian.  lie  was  taken  by  the  Boxers 
to  a  heathen  temple  and  told  to  worship  idols. 
**No,"  he  said,  "I  can  only  worship  the  one  living 
and  true  God."  "  Repent,'*  they  said.  **I  have  re- 
pented already,'*  said  the  good  old  man.  '*  Will 
you  believe  in  Buddha  ? "  they  asked.  **  No,  I  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  Christ."  *'  Then  you  must  die,"  said 
the  cruel  men  ;  and  as  the  sword  came  down  on  his 
lUH'k  faithful  old  Chang  uttered  the  name  of  Jesus 
and  won  the  martyr's  crown. 

A  missionary  writes  from  Ambala,  India :  "  The 
wealthy  Rajah  of  Patiala  has  died  in  a  drunken  sleep 
and  there  is  strong  suspicion  of  poison.  He  was 
cremated  before  the  Engli.sh  offlcials  could  make 
any  investigation.  The  heir  apparent  is  a  bright 
boy  of  nine.  The  Rajah  was  not  quite  twenty-nine 
years  old.  His  beautiful  wives,  who  have  always 
been  clad  in  the  most  exquisite  silks  and  satins  and 
whose  i)illows  are  all  made  of  the  richest  brocades, 
are  now  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  fort  guardiM)  by  sen- 
tries. When  they  die  they  will  be  carried  out  at  the 
back  door  of  the  fort  and  crematetl.  Meanwhile  no 
one  but  menials  must  have  any  intercourse  with 
them.  The  j'<mngest  wife  has  not  b»H?n  married  to 
him  a  yetir." 

Rev.  J.  E.  Clough,  D.D.,  of  the  Baptist  Mission 
in  northeast  India,  reports  a  large  nuinl>er  of  bap- 
tisms in  December  and  January.  He  writes :  **  We 
sent  out  word  to  the  mission  workers  within  twelve 
miles  of  Ongole  that  we  would  be  glad  to  see  all 
who  loved  Jesus  and  baptize  such  on  the  seventh  of 
December.  Numbers  came  in,  and  on  that  day  we 
baptized  .'^45 ;  on  the  eighth,  262;  on  the  sixteenth, 
asT) ;  on  the  twenty-fifth  at  Pcnlili,  63 ;  on  the  thirtieth 
at  Ongole,  l.V) ;  making  in  all  over  1,200.  On  Janu- 
ary 19  and  20  a  large  immber  of  workers  and  con- 
verts came  to  Ongole.  The  candidates  for  baptism 
hinl  been  examined  by  the  cMers  of  their  villages 
before  they  started  for  their  homes.  They  were 
airain  examined  by  large  c<mnnittees  of  our  leading 
brethn»n.  At  thre<'  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
January  20,  we  repaired  to  our  baptistery,  and  just 
as  the  sun  s<*t  w«;  baptized  tlie  last  of  470  converts, 
all  of  whom  were  above  twelve  years  of  age.** 

Rev.  J.  Webj*ter,  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Frt»e  Church  Mission  in  Manchuria,  writes:  **The 
Manchurian  converts  suffered  terribly.    They  were 
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hanted  like  wild  boasts  upou  the  mountain,  robbed 
of  their  earthly  possessions,  their  houses  burned, 
their  lands  confiscated,  they,  themselves  in  many 
cases  tortured  even  to  the  death.  Many  in  one  fash- 
ion or  another  denied  the  faith.  They  were  but 
Christians  of  a  day ;  temptation  was  great,  life  was 
sweet,  they  were  Chinaman,  and  the  lie  seemed  a 
little  thing.  Many,  again,  were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  in  time,  and  though  they  lost  all  their  earthly 
goo<ls,  their  lives  were  spared  and  their  honor.  The 
majority  of  those  who  died  seem  to  have  been  done 
to  death  without  any  question  of  recantation.  They 
were  Christians,  and  that  was  enough.  In  some 
cases  the  distinct  issue  was  put  before  them— Christ 
and  death,  Buddha  and  life.  It  is  to  the  glory  of 
the  Manchurian  Church  that  there  were  those,  both 
men  and  women,  who  had  no  hesitation  when  the 
test  was  applied  in  accepting  death  with  Christ." 

Dr.  Grifiith  John,  in  an  address  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Central  China  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety,'at  Hankow,  January  11,  1901,  said  :  "In  the 
years  to  come  we  shall  look  back  upon  the  year  1900 
as  the  most  terrible  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  China,  and  we  shall  look  back  upon  it  too 
as  the  most  pregnant  with  blessings.  I  believe  that 
all  tiiat  has  transpired  will  be  made  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  China  and  the  Church  in  China. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  the  cataclysm  of  last  year 
was  absolutely  needed  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  new  day.  The  new  China  will  be  a  different  one 
from  the  old.  It  will  be  athirst  for  Western  lore  and 
Western  methods  ;  the  Chinese  will  turn  to  the  West 
for  instruction  and  guidance  as  they  have  neverdone 
before :  there  will  be  a  full  and  complete  opening  of 
the  empire  to  foreign  intercourse :  mines  will  be 
opened:  railways  will  interlace  the  empire  ;  hitflierto 
closed  doors  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  Gospel,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  people  will  be  better  prepared  than 
ever  for  the  reception  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

Rev.  A.  Butterworth,  of  Benares,  India,  went  to 
preach  at  a  nulu,  or  religious  fair,  held  in  honor  of 
the  god  Shiva's  birthday,  lie  writes  :  "  Long  before 
dawn  men  began  to  gather  together,  and  continued 
till  late  in  the  evening  shouting,  screaming,  and  beat- 
ing a  drum.  Xo  less  than  50,000  men  gathered  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  we  did  our  best  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  Saviour  to  any  who  would  listen,  but  they  were 
not  very  many  compared  with  the  vast  crowd  gath- 
ered there.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  was  the  very  hard- 
est day's  work  I  ever  did  in  my  life,  for  we  had  to 
speak  above  the  roar  of  thousands  of  voices  and  the 
constant  beating  of  drums.  It  was  a  mvla  for  men 
only,  and  my  wife  could  not  leave  the  tent  all  day, 
but  had  to  be  kept  in  strict  seclusion,  simply  cov- 
ered with  clouds  of  dust  raised  outside.  Very  few 
of  these  men  could  read,  but  we  sold  21  books,  and 
late  in  the  evening,  when  the  crowd  had  somewhat 
lessened,  a  few  came  privately  to  aSk  us  to  tell  them 
more  of  this  new  doctrine.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
our  hearts  were  sad  at  the  sight  of  what  we  had  wit- 
nessed and  the  awful  darkness  around  us,  but  most 
of  all  at  the  thought  of  the  sins  carried  ort  in  the 
name  of  religion.  We  pray  that  those  few  who  did 
hear  the  word  may  receive  it  and  believe  it." 


W.  F.  Norris  writes  from  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands,  February  8 :  **  Yesterday  I  attended  services 
at  the  Rizal  Theater.  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Rodgers,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  preaches  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  a  native  congregation  assembled  in  the  theater. 
The  building  is  a  large,  plain,  cheaply-built  structure, 
capable  of  holding  a  thousand  people.  It  was  well 
filled  with  an  audience  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Filipinos,  there  being  among  them  a  fair  proportion 
of  women.  When  we  entered  they  were  singing  a 
Gospel  hymn  in  the  Spanish  language.  Prayer  was 
offered  in  both  Spanish  and  Tagalto,  a  native  offici- 
ating in  the  latter  tongue,  the  Lord's  Prayer  being 
repeated  in  each  tongue.  Mr.  Rodgers  then  made 
an  addi'ess  in  Spanish,  one  also  being  made  in  Tagalto 
by  the  native  preacher.  I  was  reminded  of  the  days 
of  Luther,  when  the  German  people  so  eagerly  waited 
on  his  words,  as  I  watched  the  natives  of  Manila  in- 
tensely listening  to  the  preaching  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister  from  far  distant  America.  It  is  a  time  of 
disquietude.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  both  omi- 
nous and  cheering.  The  Federal  party  organized  in 
advocacy  of  the  new,  the  Catholic  party  created  to 
conserve  the  old,  the  Woman's  Peace  party,  the  or- 
ganization of  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Knights  in 
the  Filipinos,  the  secession  movement  from  the 
ancient  Church,  all  are  indications  of  the  spirit  of 
unrest  prevailing  in  the  islands.  One  thing  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  people  are  striving  for  better  things." 

Dr.  Alexander  Robertson  writes  from  Venice, 
Italy :  **  It  is  twenty  years  since  Count  Campello 
voluntarily,  for  love  of  our  Lord  and  his  cause  In 
Italy,  placed  the  resignation  of  the  canonry  he  held 
in  St.  Peter's. in  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Borromeo, 
and,  turning  his  back  on  the  Vatican  and  the  papal 
Church,  went  to  live  in  his  quiet  mountain  home, 
and  to  enter  upon  his  true  life's  work  as  a  humble 
evangelist  of  the  cross  of  Christ  in  Arrone,  among 
the  lower  hills  of  the  Apennines,  in  Umbria.  When 
he  took  this  step  the  proud  MousUjuori  of  the  Vath*an 
said  he  was  mad—mad  to  resign  his  exalted  etation, 
his  princely  income,  his  sumptuous  chambenj  in  the 
Vaticiin  palace  for  poverty  and  suffering ;  but  to 
them  he  Was  able  to  respond  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul:  'But  what  things  were  gain  to  mo,  those  I 
counted  loss  for  Christ.'  During  tiieso  twenty  years 
the  persecution  of  the  Vatican  has  never  censed. 
01\en,  often  he  has  been  urged  to  return  to  his  old 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  but  as  this  would  moan  for 
him  the  negation  of  Christ,  he  has  been  able  to 
respond,  as  Polycarp  did  when  urged  to  betray  his 
Master,  that  *  those  many  years  h(?  had  served  Jesus, 
who  had  never  done  him  harm  ;  why  then  should  he 
betray  him?'  During  these  twenty  years,  In  spite 
of  all  persecution.  Count  Campello  has  labored  in- 
defatigably  and  successfully.  His  doctrine  is  evan- 
gelical, his  form  of  church  government  and  ritual  is 
episcopal.  The  beginning,  njid<lle,  and  end  of  his 
work  is  to  make  known  to  the  ign<)rant,  the  priest- 
miftgui(le<l,  and  the  superstitious,  Jesus  Christ  and 
hirn  cru(;itied.  He  does  this  from  Monday  till  Sat- 
urday in  meetings  and  in  day  and  evening  schools, 
an<l  on  Sun<lays  in  his  schools  and  churches,  and 
much  good  is  being  accomplished." 
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Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

{Extracts from  th^  Protrfdiiujs.) 

THE  Board  of  Maiiaffers  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met 
in  regular  session  April  23,  1901,  Bishop  Andrews 
presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  B.  C.  Conner. 

Rev.  J,  W.  Marshall,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  John  Bentley. 
recently  elected  members  of  the  Board,  Rev.  J.  O. 
Denning,  of  the  Bombay  Mission,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pylve 
and  George  D,  Lowry,  M.D.,  of  the  North  China 
Mission,  were  introduct/d. 

Secretary  Carroll  rei)orted  the  gift  from  a  Presby- 
terian layman  of  $10,000  for  home  missions  and 
$10,000  for  fon'igii  missions. 

Secretary  Carroll  presented  a  proposed  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  for  the  Bureau  of  Missionary  In- 
formation ai)provcd  l>y  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eitfhtecn  a[)pointed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Annual  Conference  of  Mission  Officers,  Boards,  and 
Societies.  On  motion  it  was  ordere<l  that  they  be 
printed  and  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  Board, 
and  brought  forward  for  action  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  reports  of  tlie  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  Legacies  were  adoi)ted. 

The  Treasurer,  Cliairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  Secrct^iry  Carroll  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee with  power  to  invest  Annuity  Funds,  not 
exceeding  $100,(X)0,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  in  saftf 
securities. 

The  secretaries  were  authorized  to  issue  a  list  of 
objects  and  amounts  for  Twentieth  Century  Thank 
Offering,  <m  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  r<*distribulion  of  the  Liberia  Conference  ap- 
propriation for  HWl  was  approved. 

The  return  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Camphor,  of 
Liberia,  on  furlough,  and  the  return  of  Rev.  Tliomas 
"VVaite  from  Angola  were  authorizeil. 

A  furlough  of  six  months  was  granted  Rev.  Wil- 
liam S.  Spencer  and  wife,  of  Puebla,  Mexico. 

The  furlough  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Hart,  of  Central  China, 
was  extended  until  September  1. 

The  outgoing  of  Miss  Selma  A.  Ilirseh  to  Central 
China  was  authorized. 

A  furlough  was  granted  Rev.  \V.  T.  Ilobart,  of 
North  China. 

The  redistribution  of  the  North  China  appropria- 
tions for  1001  was  approved. 

The  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  advance  $30,000 
to  the  North  China  Mission,  in  anticipation  of  in- 
demnity to  be  received  from  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, to  Ixj  u.sed  in  rebuilding  the  walls  around  the 
mission  and  university  property  in  Peking,  two  res- 
idences for  missionaries,  and  Durbin  Hall  of  Peking 
University. 

Permission  was  given  Dr.  W.  B.  Scranton  to  least* 
a  plot  of  ground,  sixty-five  by  fifty  feet,  in  Seoul,  be- 
longing to  the  mission,  for  not  more  than  ten  years, 
the  income  to  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  the 
mission  property. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  forward  money 


toward  purciiase  of  property  at  Lausanne,  S¥ritEer- 
land,  in  accordance  with  previous  action. 

The. redistributions  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Bengal  Conference  and  for  the  South  India  Confer- 
ence for  1901  were  approved. 

The  return  to  the  United  States  from  India  of 
Lee  Rockey,  son  of  Rev.  N.  L.  Rockey,  was  author- 
ized. 

The  furlough  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Humphrey,  of  the  North 
India  Conference,  was  extended  until  October. 

Rev.  Julius  Smith,  Rev.  A.  T.  Leonard,  and  Rev. 
Chas.  B.  Ilill  were  appointed  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Burma  Mission  Conference. 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Stockton  was  approved  for  appoint- 
ment to  school  work  at  Santiago,  Chile. 

Rev.  Charles  Edwartl  Parker  was  approved  for 
appointment  to  India  on  the  volunteer  basis. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  and  home  missions. 

On  motion  it  was  ordere<i  that  hereafter  no  appli- 
cation for  aid  should  l>e  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Domestic  Missions  when  the  committee  de- 
clined reconmiending  an  appropriation. 


Notes  on  MissionarieB,  HissionB,  eto. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Denning  and  family  arrived  in  New 
York  from  India  April  17. 

Rev.  Stephen  Stanton  Myrick  sailed  April  17  from 
San  Francisco  for  Singapore. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Allen,  of  Iquiciue,  Chile,  was  married  to 
Miss  Ellen  Wines  of  the  Chile  Mission,  on  Janaary 
1,  1901. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Hayner  and  family  and  Rev.  I.  T.  Head- 
land sailed  from  Vancouver  April  18,  returning  to 
North  China. 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Stockton  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Santiago,  Chile,  on  April  9.  She  will  teach  in  San- 
tiago college. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Camphor,  D.D.,  and  wife,  and  Rev. 
John  Harrow,  of  the  Liberia  Mission,  are  relarnlng 
to  the  United  States  on  furlough. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Horley,  who  has  been  on  fnrlougii  In 
England,  sailed  for  Malaysia  April  18.  It  is  under- 
stood that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  wife. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCartney,  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, arrived  in  Shanghai,  China,  February  aSw  and 
left  for  his  station  at  Cliungking,  West  China. 

Rev.  John  Lewis  Reeder,  of  the  Chile  Mission,  was 
married  to  Miss  Marian  Alice  Milks,  February  25, 
1901,  at  Coneei>cioii,  Chile,  by  Bishop  McCabe. 

Bishop  Ilartzell,  after  holding  the  Liberia  Con- 
ference, left  for  London.  England,  where  he  arrived 
March  30.  He  exi)ects  to  leave  England  for  Africa 
about  May  1. 

Rev.  John  McKendree  Springer,  Miss  Harriette  E. 
Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Rasmussen  sailed  from 
New  York  April  24,  en  route  for  the  East  Central 
Africa  Mission. 

Mrs.  Marifuerette  E.  Warne,  wife  of  Bishop  Warne 
of  Southern  Asia,  has  returned  with  her  daughter 
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Edith  to  America.    Her  address  is  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Rev.  Niels  Madsen,  formerly  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission  in  India,  was  married  on  February 
25,  at  Deoghur,  Baidyanatb,  India,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
B.  Farrar  of  the  Christian  Mission. 

Rev.  George  B.  Nind  wrote  from  Lem,  Brava, 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  March  1, 1901,  that  he  arrived 
there  the  latter  part  of  January,  and  says,  **  The 
work  has  started  out  well,  and  the. prospect  is  en- 
couraging." 

John  B.  Busteed,  M.D.,  died  of  consumption  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  11,  1901.  He  was  a  medical 
missionary  in  Korea  from  1893  to  1897,  and  his  work 
there  was  highly  appreciated  both  by  the  mission- 
aries and  the  natives.  He  loft  a  widow  and  two 
children.  Mrs.  Busteed  resides  at  166  Clermont 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Bombay  GuariUan  of  March  23  says :  '*  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  Perak  government  is 
so  pleased  with  the  school  work  done  by  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Mission  at  Taipeng  that  it  has  offered  | 
the  Mission  a  site  on  the  Larut  Hills,  a  $5,000  grant,  j 
and   a    second  $5,000    is    assured  locally  if  these 
amounts  can  be  covered  and  a  Hill  boarding  school  I 
started.    It  is  proposed  to  associate  a  sanitarium  , 
where  the  missionaries  can  recruit  their  physical  j 
strength."  ! 

Rev.  C.  W.  Huett,  presiding  elder  of  the  Sapporo ' 
District,  Japan    Conference,  writes    from  Japan : 
*' Hokkaido  (the  northern  island  of  Japan)  will  be 
Christianized  long  before  the  older  sections  of  Japan,  i 
Two  more  missionary  families  and  four  more  native  ! 
pastors  should  be  put  here.    There  is  no  place  in  j 
Japan  where  missionary  money  counts  for  so  much  ; 
as  in  the  Hokkaido,  nor  where  missionaries  count  i 
for  so  much  or  are  so  heartily  welcomed.  The  people  i 
coming  here  from  other  parts  of  Japan  are  the  most 
advanced  In  liberal  ideas   and  consequently  more 
easily  reached  by  the  Gospel." 

Rev.  R.  Hosklns  writes  from  Cawnporc,  India, 
March  22,  1901 :  **  Bishop  Parker  is  gradually  gain- 
ing strength  and  has  gone  on  to  Barcllly,  en  route 
for  Almorab  in  the  Hills.  He  has  not  taken  a 
proper  furlough  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Other  in- 
terests seemed  to  keep  him  from  a  furlough  until 
this  sickness  put"  in  an  emphatic  demurrer,  and  he 
has  had  to  stop.  Bishop  Wame  is  succeeding  finely 
in  his  work.  He  gives  ample  time  to  each  field  and 
takes  hold  of  things  very  satisfactorily.  The  Indica- 
tions are  that  we  shall  have  more  clear-cut  spiritual 
conversions  in  India  this  year  than  in  any  previous 
year." 

Dr.  M.  C.  Wilcox  writes  from  Foochow,  China, 
January  81,  1901 :  *'  The  visit  of  Bishop  Moore  to  i 
this  part  of  his  immense  diocese,  was  a  great  uplift 
to  all  our  workers,  native  and  foreign,  and  we  all  | 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  he  will  | 
be  with  us  again.    Owing  to  the  uprising  In  the  | 
North — nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  here — most  of  i 
our  special  contributors  suddenly  stopped  remitting  ■ 
the  money  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  push  the  [ 
work.    Hence  we  have  been  obliged  to  drop  nearly 
all  the  local  preachers  who  were   serving  as '  sup 


piles 'in  the  various  circuits.  Twenty  dollars  will 
keep  a  single  man  preaching  the  Gospel  for  a  year. 
Who  will  help  In  this  time  of  need  ?  Money  can  be 
sent  through  the  Missionary  Society  In  New  York." 

*'A  striking  Illustration  of  the  way  in  which  new 
missions  are  often  established,  especially  by  Amer- 
ican Methodism,  is  afforded  by  the  recent  set- 
tlement in  Borneo  of  a  number  of  the  Chinese 
Christians  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from 
Foochow  Conference.  A  number  of  the  best  Chris- 
tian families,  and  of  the  most  promising  young  men 
and  students,  have  gone  to  Borneo  from  the  Kucheng 
District.  While  at  Singapore  Bishop  Warne  received 
w*ord  from  a  missionary  of  the  Kucheng  District 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  body  of  settlers 
had  now  passed  into  his  jurisdiction  and  asking  him 
to  make  some  provision  for  their  spiritual  welfare. 
Bishop  AVarne  accordingly  will  proceed  to  Manila  by 
way  of  Borneo  to  investigate  conditions  there.  In 
a  few  months  we  shall  read  of  deaconesses,  teachers, 
and  preachers,  and  of  the  appointment  of  a  presiding 
elder  to  the  Borneo  District.  This  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  ours  Is  a  most  paradoxical  organiza- 
tion. With  an  exceptionally  rigorous  discipline  and 
carefully  prescribed  polity,  it  at  the  same  time  allows 
of  the  utmost  freedom  of  operation  in  all  lawful  di- 
rections, subject  nevertheless  to  proper  authority  at 
every  step." — Indian   Witness, 

Kev.  II.  L.  E.  Luerlng,  writing  about  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Malaysia  Mission  Conference,  says  :  "  The 
presiding  elders'  reports  show  an  advance  almost  all 
along  the  line,  but  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
our  brethren  from  Manila  and  neighborhood  mo- 
nopolized most  of  the  interest  and  attention  of  their 
hearers.  The  wonderful  story  they  had  to  tell  of 
the  opening  of  doors  In  that  country,  so  long  under 
the  dark  shadow  of  corrupted  religion,  seems  truly 
marvelous.  Our  noble  native  preacher,  Don  Nicholas 
Zamora,  who  here  for  the  first  time  attended  a  Prot- 
estant Conference,  delivered  an  address  in  Spanish, 
which  held  the  closest  attention  of  a  large  audience 
to  the  very  last  syllable  uttered.  He  speaks  with  the 
conviction  of  a  Luther  and  the  fire  of  a  Savonarola. 
His  eloquence,  his  pathos  and  bathos,  his  Impas- 
sioned zeal  for  the  truth,  his  utter  contempt  of  the 
mean  tricks  played  upon  his  countrymen  in  the 
name  of  Catholicism,  his  fervent  love  for  his  fellow- 
men,  are  the  secrets  of  his  rhetorical  success.  Who, 
after  hearing  him,  can  wonder,  that  Nicholas  Zamora 
Is  the  '  best-hated  man  '  on  the  Islands,  and  best- 
loved  one  too  among  God's  children.  He  spoke  of 
his  father's  conversion  and  suffering  for  the  truth, 
and  how  finally  the  light  dawned  in  him  until  he 
came  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
He  is  a  man  of  excellent  education;  for  that  at  least 
he  has  to  thank  his  Jesuit  teachers.  He  does  not 
know  fear,  and  it  is  important  that  he  should  not, 
for  without  the  protection  of  Almighty  God  his  life 
would  not  be  safe  for  a  day.  The  work  of  the  Sin- 
gapore District  has  been  materially  benefited  by 
the  arrival  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Rutledge.  Mr. 
Rutlcdge  has  been  appointed  pastor  of  the  English 
Church  in  Singapore,  and  has  already  earned  the  love 
and  respect  of  his  church  members.'* 
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Death  of  Rev,  Ham  on  Blanco. 


Death  of  Bev.  Bamon  Blanco. 

BY    HEV.   O.    1'.    UOWAKD. 

IN  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Ramon  Blanco  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  South  America  Mission  sustains  a 
g^at  loss.  He  was  the  most  efficient  of  our  native 
preachers.  Of  late  he  had  charge  of  our  Boca  Mis- 
sion in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  under  his  active  superin- 
tendence it  was  in  a  most  prospen^us  condition. 

He  was  full  of  a  consecrated  enthusiasm  in  his 
Christian  work  and  had  the  happy  faculty  of  com- 
municutinff  his  enthusiasm  to  those  aiding  him  in 
the  conduct  of  his  Mission. 

Ramon  Blanco  heard  the  Gospel  for  the  first  tim'e 
some  twenty  years  ago  from  the  lips  of  a  devoted 
Englishman  then  laboring  with  Dr.  John  F.  Thomson 
at  Buenos  Ayn's. 

Blanco  finally  joined  Dr.  Thomson's  church,  was 
license<l  to  preach,  and  became  a  coadjutor  of  our 
great  South  Amer4can  preacher.  Tie  very  8<M)n  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  the  ministry  of  (Jod's  word, 
was  ordained,  and  held  several  very  important 
charges  before  assuming  the  important  post  of  su- 
perintendent and  pa.<tor  of  the  Boea  Mission. 

The  Btum>s  Ayn-A  Jlo-ald,  speaking  of  his  death, 
says :  "  It  was  a  sad  and  mournful  gathering  of 
nearly  five  hun^lred  pt'ople  that  assembl<»d  at  the 
Boca  Mi-ssion  Hall  yesterday  to  pay  their  last  re- 


the  people.  It  is  now  proposed  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  every  inhabitant  of  the  island,  and  reach  espe- 
cially the  native  Hawaiians.  The  work  is  meetiuff 
with  success  and  many  conversions  are  reported. 

A  large  number  of  the  missionaries  in  China  have 
requested  the  foreign  plenipotentiaries  at  Peking, 
in  their  treaty  with  the  Chinese  government,  to 
see  that  full  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  to  all 
classes  of  people,  so  that  no  one  by  becoming  a 
Christian  shalF  suffer  any  civil  penalties ;  that  offi- 
cials shall  show  a  friendly  instead  of  a  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  Christian  missionaries,  and  that  all 
books  and  all  parts  of  books  which  calumniate 
Christians  shall  be  dcstroye<l,  and  all  who  sell  or  cir- 
culate these  calumnies  shall  be  punished  according 
to  Chinese  law.  The  Chinese  government  has  rec- 
ognized the  principle,  for  persecution  has  only  been 
practical  toward  those  who  have  professed  the 
Christian  religion,  every  form  of  religious  belief  be- 
ing tolerate<l  in  China  except  Christianity. 

Tlie  missionaries  in  the  Shantung  province  of 
China  addressed  a  letter  to  (Jovernor  Yuen  Shih  Kai, 
concerning  the  ])osition  of  those  Christians  who 
were  terrorized  into  recanting.  The  governor  threw 
the  resi>onsibillty  for  requiring  recantation  upon  the 
local  officials,  and  said  their  action  was  not  on  his 
instruction.  He  then  made  public  the  following 
order,  "  All  pledges  of  Christians  to  recant,  whether 


spects  to  the  remains  of  the  well-known  Methodist  |  ^.^.^^^  ^,,  ^^^^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^^,„^,  ^^^^„^  ^  ^^^.^^^, 

preacher,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blanco.    The  services  were 

touching  and  impressive,  showing  the  deep  re.si>ect 

that  the  members  of  the  Mission  had  for  their  local 

preaclier.     He  was   forty-seven  years  of  age  and 

leaves  a  wife,  seven  ehildren,  and  a  host  of  friends 

to  numrn  his  loss.    The  remains  were  followe<l  to  the 

cemetery  by  about  fifty  carriages.   The  fioral  tributes 

wen^  simple,  and  emblematic  of  the  humble  life  and 

pure  character  of  the  missionary.'' 


therefor,  and  all  voluntary  pleilges  of  whatever  kind 
to  the  same  effect  are  null  and  void,  and  no  further 
account  is  to  be  taken  of  them."  He  also  instructetl 
his  subordinates  to  put  out  proclamations  embra- 
cing these  orders,  for  public  information. 


(General  Notes. 

The  International  Missionary  Union  will  hold  its 
Eighteenth  Annual  .Meeting  June  5-11,  l'.K)l,  at  Clif- 


Becommended  Books. 

77ir  Sif/n  of  thf  Cros*  in  MmUujaicar^  by  Rev.  J.  J. 
Kilpin  Fletcher,  is  publisheil  by  the  Fleming  H.  Re- 
vell  Company,  price  Jl.  Considerable  Information  is 
given  res|)ecting  the  country  and  people  of  Mada- 
gascar, but  that  which  is  the  most  interesting  is  the 
graphii*  portrayal  of  the  beginnings  and  progres.s  of 


ton   Springs,    N.   Y.      The    secretary,     -Mrs.   C.   C. 
Thayer,  Clifton  Si)rlngs,   N.  Y.,    will  dvu    further    Christianity  in  Madagascar  through  the  different  w^ 
information.  vere  persecutions  and  the  present  condition  and  out- 

Tlie  English  Church  Missi«>nary  Society  has  907  look  un<ler  French  rule.  No  work  on  missions  in 
missionaries  undi.T  its  direction,  of  whom  S*.)  are  .Madagascar  will  be  found  equal  to  this  in  style  or 
self-supporting  and  are  culled '•  honorary,"  an<l  414  sustained  interest,  and  it  should  go  into  all  mission 
have  their  support  defraye<l  by  individual  friends,  '  and  Sunday  .school  libraries. 

Iiri(t  frfrii'  is  the  biography  of  a  young,  culture*!, 
and  talented  woman  who  spent  four  years  in  mis- 
sionary servicti  in  India,  <lying  in  Leh,  Tibet,  in  1897, 
after  an  illness  of  only  one  week.  Bom  in  England 
of  w«'althy  parent  age,  she  was  raised  in  the  best  cir- 


groups  of  frien<ls,  parishes,  or  associations,  as  their 


"own  ujissicMiaries." 


The  Christians  in  Japan  have  organized  the  Tui- 
kijo  Dt  itflif^  a  great  forward  evangelistic  movement. 
A  missionary  writes  of  it  :  "  It  UMites  nearly  all  Prot- 
estant forces  in  the  empire  for  a  consecrated  attack    oles,  received  a  gotnl  education,  was  presented  to 


alonir  the  whole  line.     It  prays,  preaches,  publishes, 
and   personally    wnrks  for  the    sprea«l    of    Cliri*^t's 
kingdom.     It'^  moito  i^,   •  .Tapan   for  ('hri«*t.'     It  is 
intensely  spiritual,  jirarTieal,  and  ])rotrre>sive." 
A  new  evaiiiU'lii-al  movement  lias  been  inauirnrated 


the  (pieen.  and  a  life  of  ease  an<l  pleasure  opened  up 
before  her.  The  call  to  a  life  of  usefulness  was 
gladly  answer<'<l.  in  the  name  of  the  Christ  she 
loved.  The  record  of  her  work  in  Lahore  and  Srina- 
gar  is  full  (»f  interest,  and  the  biography  is  calculated 


by  the  (  hrisiian  churches  of  Hawaii,  es]»ecially  by  to  impress  and  infiuence  other  young  women  to  de- 
those  known  as  Conuretcational.  Tlie  <lisorL'aniza-  vote  their  rich  talents  to  mission  work.  It  is  writ- 
tion  in  Hawaii  of  the  past  few  years  has  irreatly  in-  ten  by  Mrs.  Ashley  Carus-Wilson,  and  published  by 
terfered  with  the  ;;eneral  habits  and  r«li-ious  life  of  '■  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  C'ompany at  11.50. 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


JUNE,  1901. 


Aothority  and  Purpose  of  Fofdsfo 

RCssions. 

THE  prince  In  the  Arabian  story  took 
from  a  walnut  shell  a  miniature  tent, 
but  that  tent  expanded  so  as  to  cover  first 
himself,  then  his  palace,  then  his  army,  and 
at  last  his  whole  kingdom.  So  Christ's  au- 
thority and  Christ's  purpose  expand,  as  we 
reflect  upon  them,  until  they  take  In,  not 
only  ourselves,  our  homes,  and  our  country, 
but  the  whole  world  of  sinning  and  suffer- 
ing men,  and  the  whole  universe  of  God. 
There  is  but  one  authority  for  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  that  Is  Christ.— j1.  H.  Strong, 
D.D. 


Missionary  Fir«  and  Ft>eL 

MI8SIONABY  literature  Is  fuel,  but  fuel 
does  not  make  Are.  It  feeds  fire,  and 
there  would  be  no  use  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  most  abundant  missionary  lit- 
erature if  you  have  no  flre.  But  when 
tire  is  there,  with  this  fuel  you  can  make 
the  fire  bum  with  far  more  intensity.  There 
ought  to  be  education  in  missions  from  the 
cradle,  and  as  the  child's  mind  and  heart 
are  Inspired  with  a  desire  for  the  uplifting 
of  mankind,  feed  the  flre  with  fuel  appro- 
priate to  the  child's  measure  of  intelligence, 
—A,  T.  Pieraon,  D.D. 


The  New  Christian  Giving* 

WITH  the  new  century  there  must  be  a 
new  era  In  the  method  and  measure  of 
Chrlstlari  giving.  To-day  the  question  too 
often  la,  "  How  little  can  I  give  to  God,  and 
how  much  can  I  keep  for  myself?"  To- 
morrow it  must  be,  "  How  much  can  I  give, 
BDd  how  tittle  can  I  safely  reserve  as  the 
basis  of  future  Investments  for  Christ?" 
To-day  it  is  the  obligation  of  giving— the 
eteni  duty  to  yield  up  our  treasure  to  Ood. 
To-morrow  it  will  be  the  joy,  the  exhilara- 
tion, the  luxury  of  pouring  our  choicest  pos- 
seaalona  Into  the  treasure  house  of  the  king. 
— Sjpworlh  Beratd, 


Interest  in  KCssionary  Publications. 

MISSIONARY  publications  will  command 
the  attention  of  those  only  who  are 
truly  at  one  with  Christ  In  his  world-wide 
redemption  work.  Given  a  church  whose 
members,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  profession, 
are  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
they  will  demand,  and  will  have  fresh  and 
full  tidings  of  the  progress  of  that  kingdom 
throughout  the  earth.  There  Is  no  excuse 
for  dullness  or  want  of  enterprise  In  present- 
ing the  stimulating  facts  of  missionary  his- 
tory, and  biography,  and  current  work. 
But  the  demand  occasionally  made  that 
these  publications  be  made  so  attractive 
that  the  unconverted  and  Indifferent  will 
cry  out  for  them  is  preposterous.  As  well 
ask  that  a  painting  be  made  so  beautiful 
that  the  blind  shall  see  it,  or  music  so  sweet 
that  the  deaf  shall  hear  It.  Let  a  quickened 
love  for  our  Lord  and  his  kingdom  fill  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  and  reports  from  the 
field  of  contest  will  be  welcomed  with  eager 
acclaim.— £.  E.  Strong,  D.D. 


The  Gospel  for  AIL 

ANDREW  FULLER,  when  alarmed  at  the 
spiritual  lethargy  of  his  church, 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  the 
Church  te  give  the  Gospel  to  the  world,  and 
as  he  broadened  their  Intellectual  life  and 
quickened  their  zeal,  and  stirred  their  pur- 
pose, he  followed  It  up  the  following  Sab- 
bath with  a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  world ;  the 
third  Sabbath  the  same  theme  was  pre- 
sented from  his  desk,  and  then  men  began 
to  inquire,  "  If  the  Gospel  can  save  the 
world,  can  it  not  save  our  own  children,  our 
own  community  ?  "  and  from  that  mission- 
ary sermon  sprang  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable revivals  in  the  history  of  any  church. 
The  Son  of  God  flxed  our  eye  upon  that  last 
man  that  we  might  see  between  us  and  him 
every  other  man.  The  Church  has  no  other 
purpose  In  existence,  no  other  end  to  serve 
but  that  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  world,— 
Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix.  D.D. 
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The  Pastor  and  Fordgfn  Missions*  ^ 

TO  the  pastor  belongs  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  of  solving  the  missionary 
problem.  Until  the  pastors  of  our  churches 
wake  to  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  and 
the  foreign  work  of  the  Church  becomes  a 
passion  in  their  own  hearts  and  consciences, 
our  boards  may  continue  to  do  what  they 
may  or  can,  by  way  of  organizing  forward 
movements  and  devising  new  methods  for 
exploiting  the  churches  for  money,  the 
chariot  wheels  for  foreign  missions  will 
drive  heavily.  No  pastor  who  fully  appre- 
hends his  relation  to  the  great  commission 
can  say  of  his  Held,  "  It  is  a  little  one."  He 
may  be  the  pastor  of  but  a  handful  of 
people  in  the  smallest  wayside  village  in  the 
whole  land,  and  yet  his  commission  assigns 
to  him  as  his  field  the  whole  world.  It  is  in 
the  province  and  power  of  the  pastor  of  the 
smallest  church  in  the  land  to  make  his  in- 
fluence felt  around  the  world.  The  pastor 
is  not  only  responsible  for  leadership,  but 
for  enthusing  his  church  along  missionary 
lines.  Jesus  has  promised  to  continue  the 
great  enduement  of  power  for  this  very 
purpose.  If  the  pastor  has  no  convictions 
in  this  matter,  or  those  convictions  are  not 
set  on  fire  with  a  Holy  Ghost  enthusiasm, 
then  will  his  church  be  cold,  indifferent,  and 
perfunctory  in  the  matter  of  foreign  mis- 
sions.— Geo,  F.  Pentecost,  D.D, 


Opposition  to  Missions  and  Missionaries 

ill  the  East* 

ORIENTAL  nations  do  not  all  hold  with 
equal  tenacity  their  ancient  and  ances- 
tral beliefs.  It  often  happens  that  national 
or  patriotic  motives  are  intermixed  with  re- 
ligious ;  or,  again,  the  opposition  to  mission- 
aries may  be  rather  social,  as  it  is  among 
the  Hindus,  than  religious,  as  it  is  among 
the  Mohammedans.  But  the  dislike  of  the 
East  to  the  West  reaches  beyond  and  below 
Christian  missions.  I  do  not  deny  that 
these  nations  dislike  the  religion  of  the 
West,  although  it  is  one  of  the  strange  para- 
doxes of  human  history  that  the  religion 
now  dominant  in  the  West  should  be  origi- 
nally and  essentially  oriental.  They  do  not 
dislike  the  religion  only,  but  the  lives,  the 
manners,  the  character,  the  trade,  the  arms, 
the  civilization,  the  culture  of  the  West. 
Even  in  China  the  "  foreign  devil "  is  any 
foreigner— not  only  a  foreigner  who  is  a 


missionary.  It  is  difficult  upon  a  study  of 
recent  events  to  avoid  the  conviction  that 
what  the  Eastern  world  wants,  at  least  in 
China,  is  to  be  left  alone.  It  hates  the 
West,  and  the  hatred  is  not  unnatural,  for  I 
think  the  first  impression  that  a  resident  in 
the  East  receives,  and  the  last  which  he  re- 
tains, is  how  wide  is  the  gulf  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  worlds.— J5i«Aop 
WeUdon, 

Knowledge  of  Missions* 

MANY  of  our  Church  members  have  not 
yet  awaked  to  the  discovery  that  the 
freedom  of  their  position  as  Protestants 
carries  with  it  not  exemption  from  the  ac- 
tive service  of  the  Church,  but  rather  the 
privilege  of  giving  their  lives  and  their  sub- 
stance, with  this  added  responsibility  as 
Protestants,  that  they  do  it  "  intelligently, '^ 
watching  the  progress  of  the  work  in  every 
country,  but  especially  where  their  own 
Church  is  engaged.  It  is  surely  not  the 
part  of  a  Protestant  Church  member  to 
give  his  money  to  the  missions  of  his 
Church,  and  not  trouble  himself  to  learn 
what  these  missions  are  doing,  and  whether 
"  it  goes  well  with  them "  or  not.  What 
man  is  so  hopelessly  busy  that  he  has  not 
the  time  to  follow  with  an  intelligent  inter- 
est the  progress  of  the  mining  operations  in 
which  he  has  shares?  Missions  need  the 
sympathy  and  the  intelligent  cooperation  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  at  home.  Herein 
lies  the  great  strength  of  a  Protestant  mis- 
sion,  that  it  has  at  its  back  not  simply  a 
hierarchy  of  the  clergy,  but  the  whole  body 
of  Church  members,  each  one  of  whom  is 
personally  interested  in  what  is  going  on  at 
the  mission.—^eii  Jlfoctncar. 


Mohammedan  Activity  in  Affica* 

PyR  some  time  past  there  has  been  in  Africa 
a  revival  of  Mohammedan  activity.  Mos- 
lem missionaries  have  spread  themselves 
out,  particularly  in  East  Africa,  and  aie 
working  hard  to  impose  their  easy-goings 
and  sensuous  ''faith"  upon  the  natives^ 
many  of  whom  are  ready  for  anything  which 
appears  better  than  the  old  fetish  worship. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  fascination 
which  this  false  religion  has  for  people 
whose  growing  enlightenment  demands  a 
better  religion,  but  who  do  not  desire  to 
part  with  their  old  sensuality.    The  Church. 
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is  not  yet  half  awake  to  dangers  of  this  "  Minister  Wu  is  wrong.  Christianity  is  an 
kind.  There  is  a  remarkable  slowness  in  inclusive  religion.  It  comes  into  China  to 
seizing  fresh  opportunities.  Where  Mo-  fill  the  gaps  left  by  Confucianism,  Bud- 
hammedanism  once  strikes  its  cancerous  dhism,  and  Taoism.  Confucianism  is  not  a 
roots  it  is  most  difficult  to  deal  with  the  complete  religion.  Christianity  comes  to 
people.  The  great  hope  in  cases  like  this  China  not  to  say  that  the  teachings  of  Con- 
we  refer  to  is  to  prevent  the  thing,  if  possi-  fucius  are  wrong,  but  to  fill  the  incomplete- 
ble,  getting  root  at  all.  And  if  this  is  to  be  ness  of  his.  Though  the  Golden  Rule  is  the 
accomplished,  the  Church  must  be  first  on  same  in  both  religions,  yet  by  the  Golden 
the  spot. — The  Christian.  Rule  alone  men  cannot  attain  righteousness. 

Christianity  comes  to  give  that  which  Con- 

Evangelization  of  the  Worii  fucianism  lacks,  like  the  idea  of  the  Here- 
HAT  is  meant  by  the  evangeUzation  of  ^^^^'  the  doctrine  of  Incarnation,  bringing 
the  worid  in  this  generation?  It  means  ^^«  ^^^^^P  ^'  ^^  Supreme  God  withm  the 
to  give  every  person  an  adequate  opportu-  ^^^^^  common  men,  to  expose  the  fallacy 
nity  to  know  Jesus  Christ  as  personal  Sa-  ^^  laying  too  much  stress  upon  ancestors, 
viour  and  Lord.  We  do  not  mean  the  con-  ^^'  Cl^^tianity  is  therefore  necessary." 
version  of  the  world  in  this  generation.  The  

Church  win  not  have  fulfilled  her  task  when      Inoeasinj  the  Interest  in  Missions. 
the  Crospel  has  been  preached  to  all  men.   _„„  ^„.  7^«„^^^  ^^      -^  ^ 

Such  evangelization  must  be  followed  by  DEV.  ISAAC  CROOK,  D.D.,  of  Irontoh.O., 
baptism  of  the  converts,  by  their  organiza-  .  writmg  about  missions,  says  that  a 
tion  into  churches,  by  building  them  up  in  ^"8®  number,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  pas- 
knowledge,  faith,  and  character,  and  by  tors,  are  too  busy  to  care  or  know  very  defl- 
trainingthem  for  service.  It  is  the  obliga-  °**«^y  '^^'^^  ^^^  missionary  field,  while  to 
tlon  of  the  Church  to  evangelize  the  world  ^^  P^^'P^®  **  *^  something  foreign,  and 
in  this  generation.  It  is  our  duty  because  ""®»^  *"«***«'"  collection^  He  would  have 
all  men  need  Christ.  The  Scriptures  clearly  *  ™*°  appointed  m  each  Conference,  "  capa- 
teach  that  if  men  are  to  be  saved  they  must  ^^^'  informed,  and  on  fire  for  missions,  to 
be  saved  through  Christ.  The  burning  plve  his  whole  time  in  helping  the  over- 
question  then  is.  Shall  hundreds  of  mllUons  ^""^^^  ?«!*«"'  T^  stimng  up  the  careless 
of  men  now  living,  who  need  Christ,  and  "°^.  »n»"ro"»ed,  so  as  to  bring  home  the 
who  are  capable  of  receiving  help  from  him,  »"**J«<'*  *»  ti»e  rank  and  file  of  our  people, 
pass  away  without  having  even  the  oppor-  ^''^  never  fail  to  respond  when  informed 
tunity  to  know  him.  To  have  a  knowledge  »°**  brought  spiritually  in  touch  with  this 
of  Christ  Is  to  incur  a  responsibility  to  every  ^'*^«'"  ^®'\?'  ^f  kingdom.  That  would 
man  who  has  not.  We  are  trustees  of  the  T*  ^o"**'^*"^;  ^"'  J«  »"  penurious  on 
CkMpel,  and  in  no  sense  sole  proprietors.  *^«  que/tion  of  cost.  Stmgy  farming  never 
What  a  crime  against  mankind  to  keep  a  succeeds.  The  prevalence  of  the  tithing 
knowledge  of  the  mission  of  Christ  from  two  ^y^.**"'  ^''"f,*^  ^^PPl^  ^'^  *•?«  "'^"^y  ''^'^' 
thirds  of  the  human  race  !-Jb/i»JJ.Jtfo«.        «"<*  y«*  '"'^  ^  ''"°«f  enbghtenment  and 

heart    sympathy — eternal    factors    in    the 

Ri        •         *  r^  •   '     •  ft.'  kingdom  of  heaven."    Dr.  Crook  also  advo>- 

Necessity  of  Chnstianity  in  China.       cates  the  securing  of  addresses  from  the 

AT  the  commencement  of  St.  John's  Col-  foreign  missionaries  who  are  at  home  on 

lege,  Shanghai,  China,  held  February  furlough.    He  thinks  that  in  this  way  "  the 

9,  seven  Chinese  students  were  graduated  pastors  and  people  would  learn  to  appreci- 

from  the  arts  course.    At  the  final  examina-  ate  the  work  of  the  missionaries  and  pray 

tlon  of  the  classes  in  the  Collegiate  Depart-  for  them,  and  the  missionaries  would  gain 

ment  on  the  subject  of  Comparative  Be-  an  acquaintance  and  insight  into  the  condi- 

ligion,  among   the  questions  asked   was,  tions  of  the  Church  at  home  to  carry  back 

"Minister  Wu  calls  attention  to  the  fact  with  them  to  their  fields."    The  suggestions 

that    Confucianism  contains    the  Golden  are  excellent.    Who  will  furnish  the  money 

Bule  as  well  as  Christianity,  and  argues  to  pay  the  exjiense  of  a  man  to  work  in  a 

that  there  is  no  real  use  of  spreading  the  Conference  for  a  year  ?    Our  missionaries  at 

Christian  religion  in  China.    Is  his  argu-  home  will  be  glad  to  deliver  addresses  on 

ment  valid  ?  "   Here  is  one  of  the  answers :  missions. 
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MORE  than  one  third  of  the  adherents  of 
Islam  are  in  India.  Nowhere  else  are 
Moslems  so  accessible.  Nowhere  else  is 
there  such  immunity  to  the  missionary  from 
hostile  resistance  to  his  work  and  from 
lawless  effort  to  destroy  the  result  of  his 
labor.  Nowhere  else  is  the  Moslem,  from 
the  force  of  circumstances,  so  powerless 
for  mischievous  aggression  and  malevolent 
resistance  to  the  peaceful  efforts  of  evangel- 
ism. Perhaps  in  no  other  land  do  we  find 
Islam  in  a  more  orthodox  form,  and  with 
so  many  followers  in  a  reasonable  and  en- 
lightened frame  of  mind  to  meet  the  ad- 
vances of  the  missionary  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  worlc.  Perhaps  no  land  has  yielded 
80  many  converts  to  Christianity  with  so 
large  a  number  of  enlightened  and  faithful 
"worlcers  for  Christ. 

How  are  the  arrogant,  bigoted,  self-confi- 
dent, self-satisfied  millions  of  this  faith  to 
be  turned  unto  the  Lord  ?  Holding  so  much 
in  common  with  Christians,  and  revering 
as  they  do,  in  theory  at  least,  Christ  and  the 
prophets  and  our  Bible,  how  are  they  to 
be  brought  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  ? 
If  anywhere,  then  in  India,  the  evangelistic 
problem  of  this  system  should  be  solved. 

Let  us  approach  the  problem  by  seeking 
to  remove  the  obstructions.  What  are  the 
chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Moslems  ac- 
cepting Christianity.  The  answer  to  this  is 
the  way  to  a  solution.  The  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  Christian  truth, 
constitute  the  great  rock  of  offense  and 
stone  of  stumbling  to  the  Moslem. 

Moslems,  as  "  enemies  of  the  cross,'*  may 
be  said  to  hate  most  sincerely  the  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation,  the  sonship,  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  the  atonement,  and  the  trinity. 
To  them  the  "  offense  of  the  cross  **  is  very 
great,  because  around  it  center  these  vital 
doctrines. 

It  is  a  matter  of  unspeakable  regret  that 
the  founder  of  Islam  came  so  much  in  con- 


Christian  evangelist,  and  which  is  the  source 
of  an  endless  polemic  against  his  teaching. 
Whatever  may  be  the  theme,  these  doc- 
trines are  dragged  in  and  made  the  occasion 
of  a  charge  of  blasphemy  against  Ood.  In 
the  most  vital  truths  we  preach  lies  the 
forefront  of  our  offending. 

Deadly  prejudice  must  be  removed  and 
the  reasonable  grounds  of  faith  must  be 
made  clear.  Fortunately,  we  have  the  ad- 
mission by  Moslems  that  the  Bible  is  an  in- 
spired book,  and  secondly,  the  important 
dictum  in  Islam  that  reason  must  be  subor- 
dinate to  revelation.  With  the  Book  and 
this  dictum,  we  have  a  good  basis  for  work. 
"  Preach  the  word."  The  Moslem  will  drag 
in  his  ribaldry  about  Qod  not  having  a  wife, 
and  will  urge  the  impossibility  of  the  incar- 
nation on  account  of  the  impurity  of  matter, 
and  the  unthinkable  limitation  of  the  infi- 
nite One.  Against  the  Trinity  he  will  rally 
his  charge  of  polytheism,  and  will  demand 
an  explanation  of  the  Sonship  and  Trinity. 
But  it  must  be,  "  Preach  the  word." 

I  have  little  confidence  in  making  these 
doctrines  reasonable  to  the  mere  intellect. 
Just  here  explanations  explain  but  very 
little,  and  illustrations  darken  rather  than 
illuminate.  The  Moslem  must  be  silenced 
with  his  own  dictum,  **  reason  is  not  above 
revelation."  Here  we  must  stand.  Trace 
each  doctrine  in  the  word.  Pile  up  proof 
texts  till  there  is  no  way  of  escape.  This  is 
the  way  Paul  reasoned  with  the  Jews, 
'' opening  and  alleging"  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  and  that  he  was  to  suffer  for  man. 
Indeed,  Christ  thus  himself  urged  his  own 
claim  from  the  Scriptures. 

To  illustrate  how  we  must  proceed,  take 
the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  We 
can  show  from  the  Bible  by  many  texts 
that  he  bore  the  names  and  titles  of  Gkxi, 
that  he  possessed  the  attributes  of  divinity, 
and  that  he  performed  the  works  of  God. 
Again,  touching  the  Trinity,  we  can  show 
that  the  three  have  all  the  names  and  attri- 


tact  with  heterodox  Christianity.  One  would  butes  of  divinity,  and  all  work  the  works  of 
infer  from  the  Koran  that  he  •  had  heard  God.  These  three  constitute  the  Trinity  of 
much  of  the  bitter  discussion  among  the  Christian  belief. 

Christians  that  went  on  in  the  early  centu-  j     It  is  well  to  repel  all  demands  for  an 

ries,  and  that  the  heterodox  side  took  strong  explanation  of  a  Trinity  of  divine  persons 

hold  of  him.     He   has   left  in  the  Koran  |  in  the  unity  of  the  Gk>dhead.     Bally  the 

imcompromising  protest  against  these   Moslem  again  with  his  own  dictum  about 

fines   that   everywhere   confronts    the  I  faith  and  reason,  and  simply  insist  that  the 
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three  called  Father,  Bon,  and  Holy  Spirit 
make  the  Trinity  of  Christian  belief,  whether 
or  not  we  understand  anything  about  their 
psychological  personality  and  interrelation. 
I  submit  that  the  less  we  attempt  to  explain 
this  mystery  of  our  faith,  and  illustrate  it 
by  reason,  the  better.  It  is  enough  to  insist 
that  these  three  are  presented  to  us  in 
Scripture  as  divine. 

Of  course  all  know  that  at  this  point  the 
Moslem  will  shift  his  base  for  a  new  point 
of  attack.  The  preservation  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  incorrupt,  becomes  the  new  arena 
of  strife.  I  believe  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Bible  is  the  central  cita- 
del in  the  Gospel  contention  with  Islam.  In 
India  Moslems  have  seen  this,  as  we  know 
full  well,  and  their  most  strenuous  and  per- 
sistent assaults  have  been  at  this  point. 
They  have  seen  very  clearly  that  if  the 
Bible,  which  they  themselves  have  ac- 
knowledged, stands,  the  Christian  doctrine 
stands.  They  know  full  well  that  if  the 
Bible  stands,  the  Koran,  with  its  manifest 
contradictions  to  the  Bible,  must  fall.  The 
situation  becomes  desperate. 

The  Moslem  should  be  made  to  feel  how 
glaring  the  contradictions  are.  The  mis- 
representations in  the  Koran  touching  the 
person  and  teachings  of  Christ  form  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  fn  the  way  of  reach- 
ing the  Moslem.  We  must  seek  to  disabuse 
the  minds  of  Mohammedans  by  putting  the 
real  facts  and  teaching  of  the  Bible  before 
them.  The  Moslem,  intellectually  at  least, 
must  give  in,  or  become  an  outlaw  to  ration- 
aUty. 

I  have  long  felt  that  in  our  work  with 
Islam,  the  question  of  the  uncorrupted 
preservation  of  the  Scriptures  is  of  supreme 
importance.  The  most  powerful  contro- 
versial literature  of  Islam  in  India  is  aimed 
at  this  p>oint  Indian  preachers  should  be 
well  equipped  just  here.  There  is  encour- 
agement in  the  fact  that  much  less  is  made 
of  this  matter  now  by  intelligent  Moslems 
than  formerly.  It  is  not  urged  by  the  Ali- 
garh  school.  A  more  accurate  spirit  of 
criticism  must  finally  abate  this  charge  of 
corruption. 

The  Moslem  must  then  face  th%  fact  that 
if  Christianity  is  true  Islam  cannot  stand. 
Muir's  Shahadati  Koran  is  most  valuable 
at  this  point  Parts  of  Sir  Saiyad  Ahmad's 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  should 
be  published  and  scattered  as  a  tract,  be- 
cause it  disclaims  corruption. 


Having  said  so  much  on  our  making  a 
stronghold  of  the  Scriptures,  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  touching  some  at  least  of  the 
doctrines  asscdled  by  Moslems  reason  may 
be  used  to  negative  their  objections.  For 
example,  take  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion. Moslems  urge  that  the  divine  purity 
cannot  endure  contact  with  impure  matter, 
especially  mortal  flesh.  Again,  the  limita- 
tion of  a  human  body  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
compatible with  divine  infinity,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  death  is  unworthy  of  the  un- 
changeable One,  and  so  on. 

As  to  the  first  point,  we  can  insist  that  for 
Deity  matter  is  not  impure  in  any  such 
sense  that  incarnation  in  it  is  derogatory  to 
the  divine  purity  of  Him  who  made  and  sus- 
tains it.  Besides,  for  the  thoughtful  Mos- 
lem, too,  God  must  be  immanent  in  matter 
in  a  sense  that  would  imply  the  same  diffi- 
culty if  matter  be  impure  in  the  meaning  of 
the  objection. 

Again,  as  to  the  geometrical  or  spatial 
difficulty  that  the  infinite  omnipresent  Deity 
cannot  be  contained  in  the  limited  dimen- 
sions of  a  human  body,  we  can  insist  that 
the  attributes  of  matter  and  space  must  not 
be  applied  in  thought  to  the  divine  Spirit,  or 
indeed  to  any  spirit.  Spirit  has  not  mathe- 
matical extension  like  matter.  Moreover, 
we  must  think  of  €k>d  as  present  at  any 
point  of  space  with  all  his  attributes,  or  we 
cannot  think  of  him  at  all,  hence  the  limits 
of  the  body  present  no  difficulty  for  the 
Christian  that  is  not  a  difficulty  for  the 
Moslem  in  any  rational  thought  about  God. 

As  to  the  death  of  God  in  the  incarnation, 
it  is  sufficient  to  explain  that  physical  death 
is  not  the  destruction  of  spirit,  but  merely  a 
change  of  relation  to  the  physical  body,  or 
separation  from  it,  hence  the  phenomenon 
of  death  that  passed  on  the  divine  incarna- 
tion need  present  no  'special  difficulty. 
Thus  any  apparent  difficulty  to  the  thought 
of  a  divine  incarnation  can  be  shown  not 
opposed  to  reason.  But  as  stated,  for  the 
Moslems,  the  line  of  argument  on  the  di- 
vine mysteries  assailed  should  be  rigidly 
biblical. 

Islam  has  sometimes  been  called  "the 
great  antagonistic  creed,"  but  in  dealing 
with  Moslems  it  is  fortunate  that  there  are 
so  many  strong  points  of  agreement  with 
Christianity,  and  the  most  should  be  made 
of  this  fact.  These  constitute  the  real 
strength  of  Islam,  but  in  the  hands  of  the 
evangelist  should  win  it  to  the  Bible  and 
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the  Cross.  The  prophet  himself  frequently 
emphasized  his  agreement  with  the  people 
of  the  book. 

The  sterling  belief  of  Mohammedans  in 
the  unity  of  God,  their  acceptance  of  the 
idea  of  inspiration  and  revelation,  their  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  their  profound  reverence  for  Christ,  all 
this  constitutes  a  common  platform  of  great 
power  in  presenting  the  truth.  These  fun- 
damentals should  be  kept  well  to  the  front, 
and  Moslems  should  be  led  to  see  how  near 
they  are  to  being  Christians. 

The  elements  of  its  own  destruction  are 
bound  up  in  the  Moslem  system,  as  it  may 
be  said  in  passing,  is  the  case  with  Aryan- 
ism.  Aryans  stake  everything  on  the  Vedas. 
It  is  well  to  let  them  build  thus,  for  the  re- 
action must  come  with  a  true  critical  and 
historic  estimate  of  those  books. 

In  dealing  with  Islam  we  should  make 
the  most  quietly  of  the  important  agree- 
ments and  concessions  touching  the  sacred 
Scriptures  and  our  common  belief,  and  then 
help  the  Moslem  to  see  how  it  leads  him  to 
Christ.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  show 
Moslems  what  pure  orthodox  Christianity 
is  as  distinguished  from  the  caricature 
which  they  so  often  fight.  They  may  be  led 
to  see  how  Mohammed  missed  the  truth. 

Lead  them  to  see  how  there  is  no  place 
for  their  system.  The  New  Testament  is 
final.  Christ's  words  show  this.  The  Book 
of  Revelation  indicates  how  all  revolves 
around  **  the  Lamb  slain,'*  whose  cause  tri- 
umphs completely,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
added  to  or  taken  from  this  final  record. 

A  supreme  effort  on  the  part  of  mission- 
aries should  be  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
present  Bible,  and  put  it  within  reach  of 
Moslems.  The  Punjab  Mission  News  has 
the  encouraging  statement  that  Dr.  Ewing 
says,  •*  there  seems  to  be  especially  among 
Mohammedans  what  might  almost  be  called 
a  movement  toward  a  more  candid  exami- 
nation of  the  claims  of  Christ." 

We  should  seek  to  impress  on  Moslems 
the  fact  that  their  creed  does  not  present 
the  marks  of  a  universal  religion.  There  are 
what  may  be  called  climatic  and  geographi- 
cal tests  of  a  religion  being  fit  for  all  coun- 
tries and  latitudes.  A  writer  in  the  Metho- 
dist Churchman  of  Cape  Town  argues  that 
the  faith  of  Mohammed  is  founded  on  prin- 
eiples,  and  is  spread  by  practices  favored  by 
tropical  climate,  and  that  It  cannot  prevail 
readily  in  the  higher  temperate  zones,  and 


especially  not  In  the  frigid  zones.  Blunt,  In 
his  Future  of  Islam,  seems  to  see  that,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  Islam  must  find  the  region 
of  Its  most  permanent  and  successful  de- 
velopment in  Southern  Asia  and  Equatorial 
Africa.  Judaism  had  something  local  and 
national  in  its  constitution,  and  Islam,  even 
if  true,  h&s  in  it  the  marks  of  a  local  and  tem- 
porary faith.  By  putting  It  In  contrast  with 
Christianity,  its  local  and  transient  charac- 
ter should  be  manifested. 

The  question  of  method  and  manner  In 
preaching  is  an  important  one.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  efforts  to  reach  Islam  It  must  need 
be  that  offenses  will  come,  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  needless  offense  be  not  given. 
We  have  recently  had  some  kindly  advice 
from  high  secular  officialdom  on  this  point, 
nothing,  however,  that  has  not  been  enuncia- 
ted by  missionaries  themselves,  with  more 
faith  In  the  result  than  Lord  Salisbury 
seems  to  have  at  present  in  any  method. 

We  ourselves  have  learned  that  rasping 
and  exasperating  attacks  on  Islam  and  Its 
founder  are  less  profitable  than  the  spirit 
inculcated  by  Paul's  words  to  Timothy, 
"  The  Lord's  servant  must  not  strive,  but  be 
gentle  toward  all,  apt  to  teach,  forbearing, 
in  meekness  correcting  them  that  oppose 
themselves."  Native  preachers  should  be 
trained  to  avoid  harsh  and  irritating  discus- 
sions. Damaging  facts  in  the  system  and 
its  founder  should  be  stated  in  a  way  to 
give  as  little  offense  as  possible. 

The  better  way  is  to  lead  the  hearer  or 
reader  to  quietly  face  these  facts  himself 
and  see  their  bearing  and  draw  his  own  con- 
clusion. We  can  write  and  discuss  with  a 
freedom  In  India  not  found  in  countries 
under  Moslem  rule.  Let  us  not  abuse  our 
opportunity  by  a  harshness  open  to  objec- 
tion. Our  quondam  fellow-laborer  In  India, 
Dr.  Pfander,  was  a  model  in  this  respect. 
Our  mission  is  to  preach  Christ  crucified, 
and  when  forced  Into  discussion  we  must 
work  in  the  spirit  of  the  advice  to  Timothy. 
We  know  that  the  cross  Is  the  power  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  God. 

Islam  as  a  system  has  stood  against  the 
cross  with  marvelous  solidarity  to  this  hour. 
Its  fate,  like  that  of  Judaism,  Is  a  mystery. 
Once  the  leaders  on  historical  and  critical 
grounds  become  convinced  that  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  are  uncorrupted  and  that 
the  Koran  is  an  ignorant  travesty,  a  won- 
derful turning  to  the  prophet  of  Nazareth 
may  take  place. 
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Plans  to  give  eflaciency  to  work  among 
Mohammedans  have  called  for  serious 
study.  Two  lines  of  work  may  be  broadly 
indicated:  first,  direct  evangelism  in  the 
way  of  preaching,  and  second,  the  develop- 
ment and  circulation  of  literature  on  the 
great  controversy  between  Islam  and  Ctiris- 
tianity.  On  the  second  of  these  it  may  be 
said,  that  while  much  has  been  well  written, 
restatements  are  continually  demanded  with 
the  changing  phases  of  the  discussion  and 
the  varying  stages  of  enlightenment  and  lib- 
erality of  thought  attained  by  Moslems. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  setting 
some  missionaries  apart  for  special  effort 
among  Moslems.  The  objection  is  hardly 
in  place,  that  we  are  not  justified  in  a  plan 
that  excludes  anyone  from  our  ministry, 
for  the  plan  need  not  be  so  exclusive  as  to 
preclude  thought  for  others.  Such  special- 
ized effort  can  be  harmonized  and  coordi- 
nated with  the  work  of  other  missionaries, 
80  that  no  one  need  be  neglected. 

The  Saviour  of  the  race  confined  his  mis- 
sion for  the  wisest  of  reasons  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  He  called  Paul 
specially  for  work  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  great  foreign  evangelist  writes  of  him- 
self and  Peter  that  those  of  repute  at  Jeru- 
salem saw  that "  he  that  wrought  effectually 
in  Peter  to  apostleship  of  the  circumcision, 
the  same  was  mighty  in  me  toward  the 
Gentiles  "  (Gal.  2.  8). 

Diffusion  and  enfeeblement  is  perhaps 
the  weakness  of  much  of  our  effort.  Work 
among  Moslems,  as,  indeed,  among  any 
class  of  religionists,  requires  the  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  system,  the  study  of  spe- 
cial language  and  literature,  of  particular 
lines  of  history  and  religious  belief,  of  social 
life  and. customs.  A  life  harried  and  dis- 
tracted and  overcrowded  with  many  diverse 
duties  is  not  fitted  for  the  best  results.  The 
missionary  needs  some  little  sense  of  leisure 
to  go  about  his  work  deliberately,  and  with 
the  confidence  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  ac- 
complish the  point  taken  up.  Work  along 
specialized  lines  will  contribute  to  this. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  missionary  corps 
cannot  be  increased  so  as  to  admit  of  this, 
but  the  same  number  of  missionaries  may 
do  better  work  by  a  division  of  labor.  Fur- 
loughs and  vacancies,  from  whatever  cause, 
introduce  perplexity  into  the  best  plans,  but 
surely  something  can  be  done.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  by  some  Missions 
in  India  is  to  be  commended. 


A  broader  matter  is  the  question  of  Mis- 
sions organized  especially  for  Moslems. 
Nothing  very  effective  has  yet  been  worked 
out.  We  have  Missions  to  the  Jews  and  to 
special  tribes  and  peoples.  The  idea  might 
be  carried  out  for  Moslem  evangelism.  A 
Turkish  Mission  Aid  Society  was  estab- 
lished in  England  some  years  ago.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  material 
showing  how  much  it  has  accomplished. 

The  theological  faculty  of  Cambridge 
University,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
(now  Bishop)  Westcott,  did  something  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  literature  on  the 
controversy  between  Islam  and  Christianity. 
We  owe  to  this  effort  Dr.  J.  M.  Arnold's 
very  valuable  book  referred  to  on  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  Islam  and  its  relation 
to  Christianity,  perhaps  the  best  in  our  lan- 
guage on  the  subject.  It  was  a  dream  of 
the  author  that  there  might  be  formed  mis- 
sionary brotherhoods  on  an  extensive  scale 
to  make  permanent  homes  in  Moslem  coun- 
tries, the  members  of  which  by  devotion, 
self-sacrifice,  and  evangelistic  effort  might 
build  their  lives  as  a  saving  power  into  the 
Moslem  community.  The  German  Mission- 
ary College  at  Basle  has  done  something  of 
the  kind. 

One  of  the  China  Inland  missionaries, 
whose  work  has  thrown  him  among  Chinese 
Mohammedans,  urges  that  there  should  be 
missions  organized  especially  for  Moslems. 
Such  Missions,  he  says,  should  be  sustained 
by  those  who  are  content  without  immedi- 
ate organized  results  and  fiattering  statisti- 
cal tables.  They  should  have  no  reports 
and  periodical  literature  for  the  public,  giv- 
ing information  to  the  leaders  of  Islam, 
producing  immediate  steps  to  defeat  what- 
ever is  being  done.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
too  much  parading  of  results  and  plans  of 
work  among  Moslems  invites  counter  effort. 
It  is  best  perhaps  that  here  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  come  not  with  observation. 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  consen- 
sus of  opinion  that  there  should  be  special 
concerted  action  in  seeking  to  reach  the 
Moslem  world.  Some  years  ago  Rev.  W. 
St.  Clair  Tisdall,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  proposed  in  the  columns  of  the 
Record  a  kind  of  union  of  missionaries 
worldng  among  Mohammedans.  His  point 
seemed  to  be  a  plan  by  which  various  mis- 
sions could  set  apart  special  missionaries  to 
cooperate  in  working  among  Moslems — 
while   still  under  their  several  societies. 
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Plans  for  literature  education,  and  preach- 
ing among  Moslems,  could  be  thus  com- 
bined in  some  method  supplementing  and 
coordinating  efforts  made.  Thus  with  a 
more    thorough   understanding  of  Isiam, 


with  methods  well  adapted  and  conciliatoi7» 
more  fruitful  results   might   be  obtained. 
There  is  no  better  field  than  India  for  test- 
ing the  most  hopeful  plans. 
Bareilly,  India. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  EPWORTH  LEAGUE  MOST  EFFECTIVE 

AS  A  MISSIONARY  FORCE. 

9T  S.  EABL  TATLOB. 


IF  the  Epworth  League  is  to  be  made  most 
effective  as  a  missionary  force  there  will 
be  a  chosen  few  in  each  chapter  who  are 
missionary  enthusiasts.  Those  who  have 
met  Gk)d  face  to  face  and  who,  not  cumbered 
about  much  serving,  are  willing  to  take  time 
to  sit  at  Jesus 's  feet  and  to  hear  his  word, 
will  constitute  the  life  germ  of  the  society, 
and  from  these  will  be  chosen  the  mem- 
bers of 

The  Local  Missionabt  Committee. 

There  will  be  a  live  chairman  for  this 
committee,  the  best  the  society  affords.  No 
mediocre  man  or  woman  can  lead  in  a  world 
enterprise.  Those  who  "ought  to  have  a 
place  somewhere  "  may  possibly,  with  little 
harm,  worlc  on  some  other  committee,  but 
hero  human  souls  are  in  the  balance.  The 
committee  will  not  be  too  large.  Four  or 
five  members  will  do  more  worlc  than  twice 
that  number.  Each  member  should  be 
made  responsible  for  some  definite  duty; 
for  instance,  let  one  of  the  strongest  mem- 
bers be  responsible  for  the  monthly  mission- 
ary meeting;  another  for  advertising  and 
circulating  the  library;  another  for  the 
prayer  topic  on  the  bulletin  board ;  another 
for  mission  study,  and  another  for  promoting 
scriptural  habits  of  giving.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  supervise  the  whole 
work,  and  will  see  that  each  member  of  the 
committee  attends  to  the  duties  assigned 
him. 

Next  in  importance  to  careful  organiza- 
tion is  the  preparation  of  the  committee. 
The  Local  Missionary  Committee  should  by 
all  means  endeavor  to  secure  the  visit  of  a 
Student  Missionary  Campaigner  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  Missionary  Committee  at 
the  time  when  the  work  is  first  organized, 
and  at  least  once  a  year  thereafter.  Each 
member  of  the  committee  should  read  27ie 
Missionary  Spoke  of  the  Epivorih  Wheels  and, 
if  possible.  Fuel  for  Mis8i07iary  Fires,    The 


members  should  also  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  books  of  the  Missionary  Campaign 
Library,  and  should  by  all  means  read  the 
missionary  periodicals  of  the  Church. 

The  committee  should  meet  monthly  for 
prayer,  and  to  check  up  the  work  that  has 
been  done,  and  also  to  plan  for  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  work.  A  prominent  ChristiaQ 
Endeavor  worker  recently  said  in  this  con- 
nection, "The  Missionary  Committee  has 
business  enough  to  make  a  monthly  meeting 
of  the  committee  necessary ;  if  not,  it  should 
have  a  meeting  to  find  something  to  do." 
The  entire  missionary  work  of  the  local 
Chapter  will  come  under  discussion  at  this 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Com- 
mittee. Among  other  phases  of  work  the 
following  may  be  considered : 

The  Monthlt  Missionabt  Meetino. 

In  making  the  Epworth  League  a  mission- 
ary force  the  monthly  missionary  meeting  is 
a  strategic  point  of  attack.  At  this  time  we 
are  able  to  reach  practically  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  entire  League.  The  mission 
study  class  will  attract  the  few.  The  mis- 
sionary library  will  not  be  read  by  all,  but 
the  monthly  missionary  meeting,  if  properly 
advertised  and  prepared  for,  will  enable  the 
members  of  the  study  class,  and  those  who 
have  read  the  library,  and  the  enthusiast  on 
the  Missionary  Committee  to  mass  the  bat- 
teries upon  the  indifferent  members  of  the 
society,  who  must  be  reached  if  the  League 
is  to  be  made  a  missionary  force.  Three 
years  ago  the  young  people  were  thrown  on 
their  own  resources  for  topics  and  for  helps, 
but  now  monthly  topics  are  printed  upon  the 
regular  topic  cards  of  the  League,  and  there 
are  adequate  references  and  helps  furnished, 
so  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  dry  missionary 
meeting. 

The  Missionary  Committee,  by  careful 
planning  for  the  monthly  missionary  meet- 
ing, may  avoid  monotony  in  leadership  and 
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In  the  arrangement  of  the  program.  They 
may  enlist,  if  they  desire,  two  thirds  of  the 
membership  of  the  society  in  preparation  for 
each  meeting  by  the  appointment  of  a  pro- 
gram committee,  a  committee  on  decora- 
tions, ushers,  collectors,  etc.  In  Montreal  a 
Woman's  Society  has  for  years  conducted 
monthly  missionary  meetings  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred.  The  secret  of  their  success  is  that 
no  meeting  is  prepared  w^ith  less  than  sixty 
helpers,  carefully  distributed  on  the  various 
committees,  and  each  month  the  committees 
are  rearranged  so  that  at  least  three  times 
during  the  year  each  member  of  the  church 
is  asiced  to  do  some  service  in  connection 
with  the  monthly  missionary  meeting. 

By  careful  attention  to  the  following  de- 
tails the  committee  will  help  to  make  the 
monthly  missionary  meeting  one  of  real 
power :  They  will  see  to  it  that  the  meeting 
is  prayerful,  and  hence  devotional,  in  spirit ; 
that  it  exalts  Christ;  that  the  meeting  is 
carefully  advertised;  that  suitable  charts 
are  occasionally  used,  and  also  a  missionary 
map  of  the  world;  that  the  leadership  is 
effective,  and  that  the  meetings  begin  and 
end  on  time. 

The  Mission  Study  Glass 

is  of  prime  importance.  The  man  is  no 
patriot  who  refuses  to  inform  himself  about 
the  vital  issues  of  this  country,  for  when 
voting  time  comes  he  will  either  trample  the 
birthright  of  freedom  under  his  feet,  or  else, 
ignorantly  using  it,  ho  becomes  as  danger- 
ous as  a  mad  man  with  a  loaded  rifle.  Simple 
loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  demands  that  the 
Christian  know  something  about  the  for- 
ward movements  of  Christ's  kingdom.  That 
follower  of  Christ  who  can  glibly  tell  you  all 
about  recent  military  movements  in  the  far 
East,  but  who  is  so  ignorant  that  ho  will  be- 
lieve all  the  adverse  criticisms  of  our  mis- 
sionary work  in  China  is  crucifying  afresh 
the  Son  of  Gkxl.  As  with  the  monthly  mis- 
sionary meetings,  so  with  the  study  class, 
there  is  no  excuse  because  of  lack  of  helps.  | 
Three  years  ago  we  were  urging  the  young  | 
people  to  study  missions,  but  were  suggest- 
ing no  study  course,  and  were  furnishing  no 
helps,  and  many  young  people  who  really 
desired  to  know  more  about  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Church  were  as  helpless  as  would 
a  collegian  be  if  told  to  obtain  a  college 
education  without  the  help  of  text-books  or 
instructors.    To-day,  however,  our  leaders 


have  grasped  the  situation,  and  are  not 
only  providing  suitable  books  but  they  are 
also  preparing  all  necessary  helps  for  study 
class  work.  A  successful  study  class  will 
not  be  large.  The  question  of  leadership  is 
a  difficult  one,  but  the  experience  of  the  last 
two  years,  where  study  class  work  has  been 
attempted,  is  proving  conclusively  that  if  a 
class  is  formed,  and  one  of  the  number  who 
is  willing  to  lead  in  hard  work  be  assigned 
to  leadership,  and  if  adequate  helps  for  the 
leader  of  the  class  are  furnished,  the  class 
will  go  on  from  strength  to  strength.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  pastor  should 
never  lead  the  Study  Mission  Class  except 
in  extreme  cases,  for,  in  so  doing,  while  he 
may  make  the  class  work  interesting,  he  is 
dwarfing  the  young  people  themselves,  and 
is  eflfectually  preventing  the  development  of 
leadership  among  them.  A  successful  study 
class  will  have  a  lay  leader,  an  attractive 
place  of  meeting,  an  informal  and  flexible 
program,  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  mis- 
sion study,  and  each  member  of  the  class 
will  be  given  something  definite  to  do. 

The  Missionary  Library. 

A  good  missionary  library  should  be  in 
each  chapter  room  and,  if  the  League  is  to 
be  a  missionary  force,  this  library  must  be 
widely  circulated.  Three  years  ago  no  mis- 
sionary library  suitable  for  young  people 
was  obtcdnable  without  much  labor  and 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Missionary 
Committee. 

A  prominent  layman  in  Chicago  went  to 
various  publishing  houses  and  asked  them 
if  they  were  willing  to  publish  a  missionary 
library  which  would  be  reasonable  in  price 
and  which  would  contain  the  best  mission- 
ary books  for  young  people.  In  each  case 
the  publishers  replied  that  they  were  un- 
willing to  publish  such  a  library  because  the 
young  people  were  not  demanding  mission- 
ary books.  This  layman  then  decided  to 
financially  back  the  enterprise,  and  he  him- 
self arranged  for  the  publication  of  a  library 
of  10  volumes,  in  special  uniform  binding. 
This  was  called  the  Student  Missionary 
Campaign  Library.  For  about  four  months 
very  few  of  these  libraries  were  sold,  but  this 
layman  and  his  colaborers  believed  that  if 
there  is  a  need  for  an  article,  a  demand 
can  be  created.  By  judioious  advertising, 
through  the  Student  Missionarj'  Campaign- 
ers, the  first  edition  of  500  sets  was  sold 
within  six  months.     Since  that  time  over 
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three  thousand  sets  have  been  sold,  and  they 
are  scattered  over  about  thirty-five  States  of 
the  Union.  This  means  that  over  forty- 
eight  thousand  volumes  of  choice  missionary 
books  have  been  placed,  by  this  means  alone, 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  people  of  the 
Church  in  less  than  three  years'  time. 

It  has  been  easier  to  sell  the  library  than  it 
has  been  to  get  the  library  widely  circulated 
and  read.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we 
remember  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
young  people  are  reading  very  little  outside 
the  lightest  form  of  literature. 

By  the  following  means,  however,  the 
library  is  being  circulated  under  the  super- 
vision of  energetic  missionary  committees. 
The  pastor  will  sometimes  preach  a  bio- 
graphical sermon,  using,  for  instance.  The 
Life  of  Livinxjstone  as  his  subject.  He  will 
then  recommend  that  the  young  people  read 
this  book,  telUng  them  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Campaign  Library.  More  frequently 
the  pastor  will  use  striking  illustrations  from 
the  Missionary  Library,  and  will  tell  the 
young  people  where  he  has  found  these  il- 
lustrations. Sometimes  a  book  review  meet- 
ing has  been  held,  when  certain  members  of 
the  society  briefly  review  some  of  the  more 
interesting  books.  Pledges  are  now  being 
circulated  for  vacation  reading.  One  pledge 
reads  as  follows :  **  I  will  endeavor  to  read, 
during  the  next  three  months,  the  mission- 
ary books  on  the  following  list  that  are 
marked  with  a  cross.  I  request  the  Mission- 
ary Committee  of  the  Licague  to  furnish  me 
with  these  books  as  soon  as  they  are  avail- 
able." (A  list  of  Campaign  Library  books 
then  follows.)  By  this  means  one  society  se- 
cured 60  pledges  for  vacation  reading. 

One  young  lady  has  made  it  a  practice 
for  years  to  use  her  personal  influence  by 
recommending  interesting  books  and  by 
loaning  choice  biographies,  asking  her 
friends  to  read  marked  portions.  One  lady 
who  had  thus  received  a  book  kept  it  over 
time,  but  stated,  when  she  returned  the 
book,  that  16  persons  had  read  it  in  the 
meantime.  In  a  few  cases  we  have  known 
of  a  public  dedication  of  the  Missionary 
Library,  followed  by  a  system  of  delivery 
whereby  the  books  are  delivered  by  the  Mis- 
sionary Committee  to  the  homes  of  the  mem- 
bers at  stated  times.  One  pastor,  in  making 
his  pastoral  calls,  left  a  certain  book  in 
homes  he  desired  to  reach.  Whatever  means 
is  used  it  is  certain  that  a  special  effort  must 
be  made  to  get  those  to  read  who  have  never 


read  a  missionary  book.  It  is  better  to  get 
one  such  person  to  read  than  to  enlist  ten 
who  are  already  interested. 

A  young  lady  recently  asked  a  bright 
young  man  to  prepare  an  address  on  Korea. 
The  young  man  said  he  knew  nothing  about 
Korea,  and  that  he  had  no  interest  in  mis- 
sions whatever,  but  he  finally  agreed  to 
prepare.  He  read  four  books,  including 
Korean  Sketches  and  Every  Day  Life  in 
Korea,  and  then  asked  that  the  meeting  be 
postponed  two  months  in  order  that  he 
might  make  more  thorough  preparation. 
He  then  wrote  to  the  various  Boards  for  all 
the  pamphlets  on  Korea  he  could  obtain, 
and  when  the  time  of  the  meeting  arrived  he 
was  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm,  and, 
in  the  language  of  one  who  was  present, 
**  everyone  felt  that  that  meeting  was  worth 
while.'*  Later  this  young  man  sent  a  copy 
of  Korean  Sketches  to  all  the  young  men  of 
his  Bible  class. 

Prayer  and  Missions. 

In  no  respect  will  the  Epworth  League 
be  a  greater  missionary  force  than  in  the 
realm  of  prayer.  "It  is  not  by  might  nor 
by  an  army,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord."  More  than  any  other  one  thing,  not 
excepting  money,  do  the  missions  of  the 
Church  feel  the  need  of  an  ever-increasing' 
volume  of  prayer.  Prayer,  definite,  earnest, 
and  availing,  may  be  promoted  by  proper 
means.  Many  young  people's  societies  have 
each  week  a  special  topic  for  prayer  placed 
on  the  regular  topic  card,  and  five  minutes 
of  each  devotional  meeting  is  given  to 
prayer  for  missions  and  missionaries. 

A  young  people's  society  in  Ohio  has  a 
large  missionary  map  of  the  world,  and  from 
the  local  center  lines  are  drawn  on  the  map 
so  as  to  radiate  to  the  various  mission  lands 
where  representatives  from  that  society  are 
at  work.  In  Chicago  there  is  an  interesting* 
map  of  the  world  placed  on  a  board  back- 
ground and  the  various  mission  stations  of 
the  Church  are  indicated  by  little  flags  with 
the  names  of  the  missionaries  written  there- 
u  pon .  Such  maps  give  definiteness  to  prayer. 
In  Cambridge,  England,  there  is  a  prayer 
book  where  letters  from  missionaries  are 
placed,  and  where  special  requests  from  the 
field  are  written.  Before  each  meeting  the 
leader  reads  briefiy  these  special  requests 
for  prayer.  In  one  of  the  theological  sem- 
inaries in  Virginia  there  are,  in  a  prayer 
room,  a  series  of  glass  cases  containing  the 
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photographs  of  the  missioDaries  wbo  have 
gone  out  from  the  school.  One  Miesionary 
Committee  used  the  followingplan  :  FictureH 
of  misBionarleB  were  clipped  from  the  various 
denominational  periodicals  and  mounted  on 
tmiform  cards.  Brief  histories  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, together  with  scriptural  quota- 
tions, were  written  on  the  backs  of  the 
cards.  These  pictures  -were  presented  to 
each  of  the  47  members  of  the  society  at 
the  Christinas  meeting,  and  at  that  time 
each  one  was  aslted  to  remember  his  mis- 
sionary each  day  during  the  quiet  hour,  and 
the  society  agreed  to  remember  them  often 
in  prayer  at  the  public  meetings.  The  Mis- 
sionary Committee  kept  the  members  in- 
formed al>out  their  individual  missionaries 
bycuttlngoutfrom  the  denominational  pub- 
lications articles  from  the  missionaries,  and 
by  procuring  letters  from  the  various  repre- 
sentatives. In  June  there  will  be  a  meeting, 
with  the  subject  "Our  Miasfonary,"  when 
each  member  is  expected  to  tell  the  name  of 
his  missionary,  and  what  he  linows  of  the 
work  ot  that  missionary. 

ScBiFTURU.  Habits  os  Oiviho. 

The  young  people's  society  should  by  all 
means  bestir  itself  to  promote  the  scriptural 
habit  of  giving.  It  may  well  hold  a  public 
meetingwhen  the  Idea  of  Christian  steward- 
ship  Is  fully  presented.  This  meeting  should 
be  a  meeting  extraordinary,  and  should 
very  carefully  worked  up.  Preparations 
should  be  made  weeks  beforehand.  Mem- 
bers should  be  asked  to  engage  in  daily 
prayer  that  the  meeting  may  be  especially 
honored  of  God.  A  specif  card  may  lie 
printed  soliciting  prayer  and  inviting  at- 
tendance. Leaders  should  be  carefully  se- 
lected, and  should  have  placed  in  their 
hands  literature  bearing  on  the  subject.  In 
this  meeting  let  us  "attempt  great  things 
forOodand  expect  great  things  from  Ood. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  pledges  may 
be  taken  stating  clearly  the  amount,  daily 
or  weekly,  each  member  proposes  to  give. 
Dr.  Qordon  once  said :  "  Human  nature  can- 
not be  trusted  to  carry  out  its  generous  im- 
pulses. If  1  should  succeed  in  winding  any 
one  of  you  up  to  the  determination  to  do 
generous  things,  you  would  run  down  again 
before  next  Sunday  unless  your  resolution 
were  fastened  by  a  ratchet.  That  is  what  a 
solemn  pledge  to  pay  money  to  God  amounts 
to,  a  ratchet  to  hold  us  up  to  the  pitch  we 
have  reached." 


The  public  meeting  may  be  followed  by  a 
personal  canvass  by  a  carefully  appointed 
committee,  that  no  one  who  was  not  at  the 
meeting  may  be  overlooked,  and  that  those 
who  c-aovass  may  find  out  and  correct  er- 
roneous impressions  that  may  have  l>een 
given.  It  goes  without  saying  that  collec- 
tions of  payments  should  be  made  regularly 
and  promptly.  Whether  the  envelope  plan 
is  adopted  or  the  mite  bos,  or  whatever  It 
may  be,  a  great  responsibility  Is  upon  the 
committee  to  see  that  the  payments  are  reg- 
ularly made.  Those  who  are  young,  and  are 
in  the  formative  period  of  life,  will  not  ac- 
quire scriptural  habits  of  giving  without 
much  help. 

SUPERVIBOBI  AOENCIES. 

The  plans  which  have  been  suggested 
above  in  outline  are  workable,  and  have 
been  proven  so,  but  they  will  not  work  them- 
selves. To  insure  the  success  of  the  Local 
Committee  a  District  Missionary  Committee 
should  be  organized  with  one  meml>er  re- 
sponsible for  each  five  or  six  chapters.  It 
will  often  be  necessary  to  supervise  the  dis- 
trict work  by  a  Conference  organization,  and 
the  Missionary  Society  and  the  Epworth 
League  Headquarters  must  be  alert,  and 
ever  ready  to  provide  missionary  topics  and 
outlines,  mission  study  course  and  helps, 
missionary  library  and  literature,  prayer 
topics  and  prayer  cycles,  plans  for  system- 
atic and  proportionate  giving,  and  a  never- 
ending  stream  of  helpful  literature.  It  will 
be  no  easy  task  to  arouse  our  legions  of 
young  people,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  it 
must  l>e  done,  and  he  who  studies  the  signs 
of  the  times  most  will  be  convinced  in  his 
heart  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  Epworth  League  will  be,  in  truth,  a  reat 
and  adequate  missionary  force. 


Onilt  of  ITon-doing. 
'^URSE  ye  Mcroi,  said  the  angel  at  the  Lord, 
k^    cnrse  ye  bitterly  the  Inhabllanta   thereof." 
That  certainly  Is  strong  language,  even  for  an  angel 
ii«e.    What  can  have  }a«llBedltt    What  lerrible 
ing  had  Mcroi  end  tta  people  done  that  so  aroused 
the  Indignation  ot  the  angel  ot  the  l.otd  T  What  bad 
they  done  f    Why,  nothing  *— and  that  wag  the  tron- 
hat  waa  the  sin.    "  They  came  not  to  the  help 
e  Lord,"  when  they  ought  to  have  done  so. 
woiM  thing  that  a  man  can  do  aometlmea  Is 
not  to  do  when  he  ought  to  do.    It  tho  Lord 
calls  Ds  to  do  a  certain  duty  we  have  to  choose  be- 
tween doing  that  duty  at  every  risk,  or  defying  God 
and  braving  b1«  cnrse.— £unda^  Sekoot  Tlnuw. 
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PROPOSED  UNION  OF  METHODISTS  IN  JAPAN- 


A  MEETING  of  the  representatives  of  the 
various  bodies  of  the  Methodist  family 
working  in  Japan,  at  the  call  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  Canada  Methodist 
Mission,  was  held  in  the  library  of  the  Toyo 
Ei-wa  Gakko,  Azabu,  Tokyo,  January  23-24, 
1901,  and  the  following  persons  were  pres- 
ent: Kevs.  Julius  Soper,  D.D.,  David  S. 
Spencer,  and  G.  F.  Draper,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ;  Revs.  John  Scott,  D.D., 
G.  M.  Meacham,  D.D.,  and  A.  C.  Borden,  of 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada;  Rev.  F. 
"W.  Voegelein,  of  the  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation; Revs.  E.  H.  Van  Dyke  and  U. 
G.  Murphy,  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church ;  Revs.  S.  H.  Wainright,  M.D.,  and 
W.  B.  Waters,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South;  Rev.  A.  T.  Howard,  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 
''Eesolved,  That  we,  the  representatives  of 
the  various  bodies  of  the  Methodist  family 
working  in  Japan  in  session  in  the  city  of 
Tokyo,  favor  the  taking  of  steps  at  this  time 
for  the  organization  of  a  United  Japanese 
Methodist  Church." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution 
the  following  principles  were  proposed  and 
adopted  for  reference  to  the  various  bodies 
concerned : 

1.  The  name  to  be  **The  Japan  Methodist 
Church." 

2.  The  united  Methodist  Church  of  Japan 
to  be  founded  upon  the  historical  doctrines 
of  Methodism. 

3.  The  terms  of  membership  in  the  com- 
munication shall  be  the  General  Rules  and 
the  Apostles'  Creed. 

4.  The  class  meeting  and  the  love  feast,  and 
such  means  of  grace  for  the  promotion  of 
Christian  fellowship,  to  be  duly  observed. 

5.  A  suitable  Ritual  to  be  formed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of 
Methodism,  for  the  Baptism  of  Infants  and 
Adults,  the  Reception  of  Members,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  Solemnization  of  Matrimony, 
the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  the  Ordination  of 
Deacons  and  Elders,  the  induction  into  office 
of  Sotoku,  the  Laying  of  a  Corner  Stone, 
and  the  Dt^dication  of  a  Church. 

6.  The  General  Conference  to  be  a  dele- 
gated body,  composed  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men. 

7.  The  General  Conference  to  have  full 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 


Church  under  the  following  limitations  and 
restrictions : 

(a)  It  shall  not  revoke,  alter,  nor  change 
our  articles  of  religion,  nor  establish  any 
new  standards  or  rules  of  doctrine  contrary 
to  our  existing  and  established  standards  of 
doctrine. 

(6)  It  shall  not  do  away  with  the  privileges 
of  our  ministry  or  probationers  for  the  min- 
istry of  trial  by  a  committee  and  of  an  ap- 
peal, neither  shall  it  do  away  with  the  privi- 
lege of  our  members  of  trial  before  the 
Society  or  by  a  committee  of  an  appeal. 

The  Church  shall  not  change  nor  alter  any 
part  or  rule  of  our  government  so  as  to  do 
away  with  the  office  of  Sotoku,  nor  destroy 
the  plan  of  our  itinerant  system  or  of  our 
itinerant  General  Superintendency. 

8.  The  Annual  Conference  to  be  composed 
of  all  ministers  in  full  oonneotion,  and  of 
one  lay  representative  from  each  self-sup- 
porting charge,  and  one  lay  advisory  mem- 
ber from  each  aided  charge  which  pays  its 
current  expenses  and  at  least  half  its  pastor's 
salary. 

Every  man  who  at  the  time  the  union  is 
affected  is  a  full  member  of  a  Conference 
shall  be  a  member  of  an  Annual  Conference. 

9.  The  District  Conference  to  be  composed 
of  traveling  and  local  preachers  within  the 
district,  and  such  lay  representation  as  may 
hereafter  be  determined  upon,  and  be  held 
annually  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals, 
licensing  local  preachers,  recommending 
candidates  for  the  traveling  connection  to 
the  Annual  Conference,  and  promoting  reli- 
gious life  and  work  within  the  bounds  of  the 
district. 

10.  The  Quarterly  Conference  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  traveling  and  local  preachers, 
exhorters,  Bible  women,  stewards,  class 
leaders,  the  first  superintendents  of  Sunday 
schools,  the  presidents  of  young  people's 
societies,  and  the  trustees  who  are  members 
of  the  church  within  the  pastoral  charge. 

11.  The  chief  officer  or  officers  of  the 
Cliurch  to  be  called  Sotoku.  The  Sotoku  to 
be  elected  by  the  General  Conference  by 
ballot,  to  be  inducted  into  office  by  appro- 
priate ceremonies ;  the  term  of  office  not  to 
exceed  eight  years,  and  the  Sotoku  not  to 
be  eligible  for  reelection.  If  two  be  elected, 
one  shall  be  for  a  term  of  four  years  only, 
so  that  there  shall  be  a  recurring  election 
every  four  years.    The  Sotoku  to  preside  at 
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the  Oeneral  and  Annual  Conferences,  and 
over  all  standing  committees  of  the  General 
and  Annual  Ck>nferences. 

The  Sotoku  to  be  left  without  appoint- 
ment, and  to  visit  and  exercise  supervision 
in  all  parts  of  the  work. 

The  Sotoku  in  consultation  with  the  Cho- 
roshi  assembled  to  appoint  all  ministers  and 
probationers  to  their  charges ;  but  any  Cho- 
roshi  to  have  the  right  of  appeal  against  any 
proposed  appointment,  and  if  his  appeal  be 
sustained  by  a  three  fourths  vote  of  the 
Choroshi,  it  shall  prevail. 

12.  The  chief  ofiQcer  of  the  district  to  be 
called  Choroshi. 

The  Choroshi  to  be  elected  by  the  Annual 
Conference  by  ballot. 

The  Choroshi  to  preside  in  the  District 
Ccfnference  and  Quarterly  Conferences,  and 
to  exercise  general  supervision  in  his  dis- 
trict. In  the  absence  of  the  Choroshi  the 
Bokushi  to  preside  over  the  Quarterly  Con- 
ference. 

13.  The  foreign  missionaries  to  have  ex 
officio  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  mem- 
bership in  an  Annual  Conference,  and  be 
amenable  to  said  Conference  for  conduct, 
but  shall  have  no  claim  on  Conference  funds, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  appointing  power 
of  their  respective  Missions. 

14.  The  Japanese  Church  shall  not  place 
any  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  foreign 
missionaries,  lay  or  clerical,  to  do  indepen- 
dent missionary  work  within  the  bounds  of 
the  several  Conferences,  circuits,  and  mis- 
sions. In  case  of  alleged  violation  of  this 
principle,  or  of  the  principle  which  requires 
the  missionary  to  have  due  regard  for  the 


rights  and  interests  of  the  Japadlse  Church, 
the  matter  shall  be  settled  by  a  joint  consul- 
tation of  Choroshi  and  the  Mission  Council, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Sotoku. 

15.  The  Societies  to  be  divided  into  three 
classes : 

(1)  Self-supporting  churches  (Jikyu  Ky- 
okwai). 

(2)  Aided  churches  (Jun  Kyokwai). 

(3)  Missions  (Eogisho). 

Aided  churches  shall  be  those  having  at 
least  twenty  full  members,  and  which  pay 
all  their  current  expenses  and  at  least  half 
their  pastor's  salary.  The  Eogisho  added  by 
the  Missions  and  coatributing  less  than  the 
above  amount  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
their  respective  Missions. 

16.  All  churches  of  the  United  Japanese 
Church  to  be  legally  held  in  trust  for  the 
sole  use  of  the  preachers  appointed  by  the 
Annual  Conference.    . 

17.  A  Committee  of  Finance,  consisting  of 
one  for  every  five  or  fraction  thereof  of  the 
male  missionaries  of  each  Mission,  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  all  funds  contrib- 
uted for  the  federated  and  united  work. 

18.  Copies  of  this  Statement  of  Principles 
to  be  forwarded  to  each  Mission  for  consid- 
eration, and  when  adopted  by  the  Mission 
to  be  referred  to  the  respective  Annual  Con- 
ferences, and  when  acted  upon  by  the  An- 
nual Conferences  to  bo  referred  to  a  joint 
committee  of  two  foreign  missionaries  and 
two  Japanese  from  each  Conference  or  Mis- 
sion for  the  final  formation  of  a  plan  of 
union,  said  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  re- 
spective General  Conferences.— 2^(Zin(7,'*/ro7ii 
Japan, 


PROPOSED  PLAN  OF  METHODIST  UNION  IN  THEOLOGICAL 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  JAPAN- 


WE,  the  members  of  the  Japan  Mission  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  of  the 
Evangelical  Association,  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  and  of  the  Church  of  the 


Missionary  Societies,  to  unit<?  in  c<^iulucting 
a  Union  Thoological  School,  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

Article  I. 
This  institution  shall  be  located  at  Ao- 


United  Brethren  in  Christ,  believing  thatiyania,  Tokyo,  and  shall  bo  known  as  the 


united  effort  in  the  instruction  of  candidates 
for  the  Christian  ministry  will  economize  the 
expenditure  of  time,  strength,  and  money, 
and  also  yield  larger  results  than  are 
possible  under  our  present  method,  hen'- 
by  agree,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Boards   of    Managers    of    our    respective 


"  PhihuKk-r  Smith  Biblical  Instituto."  It  is 
understood  that,  inasmuch  as  the  building 
of  the  institution  topf<^thor  with  thci  grounds 
on  wliich  it  stands  is  wliolly  and  exclusively 
th(?  property  of  tho  ^lissionary  Society  of 
the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  this  Union 
is  not  to  bo  constru(Hl  as  giving  the  other 
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cooperating  Missions  any  claim  to  owner- 
ship in  the  property. 

Abticle  II. 

There  shall  be  a  "Board  of  Control,"  to 
be  composed  of  two  members  from  each 
Mission  represented  in  this  Union,  with  the 
proviso,  that  Missions  having  more  than 
seven  male  missionaries  be  entitled  to  one 
extra  representative  for  every  additional 
four  or  fraction  thereof,  whose  duties  shall 
be  to  elect  the  dean,  professors,  teachers, 
and  treasurer,  and  have  general  supervision 
and  management  of  the  institution. 

Article  III. 

The  faculty  shall  consist  of  the  dean  and 

the  professors,  who  shall  elect  annually  by 

ballot  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  from 

their   number   a  secretary,  registrar,  and 

librarian. 

Article  IV. 

Each  Mission  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
support  of  its  own  students,  but  the  number 
of  students  admitted  to  the  classes  shall  be 
limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  is  provided  that  each  Mission  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  send  as  many  students  as  it 
may  deem  expedient— that  is  to  say,  no 
proportion  is  to  be  observed.  The  faculty 
shall  not  assume  any  financial  obligations 
in  regard  to  the  students. 

Article  V. 

The  salaries  of  the  professors  and  teachers, 
house  rents  and  current  expenses  of  the  in- 
stitution shall  be  apportioned  annually  by 
the  "Board  of  Control"  to  the  respective 
Missions  on  the  following  basis : 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  33  per 
cent;  the  Canadian  Methodist  Church,  17 
per  cent ;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  17  per  cent  ;  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church,  13  per  cent;  the  Evangelical 
Association,  10  per  cent;  the  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ,  10  per  cent. 


Article  VI. 

No  money  shall  be  expended  or  financial 
obligation  incurred  in  conducting  the  school 
above  the  grants  made  by  the  cooperating 
missionary  societies  in  harmony  with  the 
basis  in  Article  V. 

Article  VII. 

The  faculty  shall  exercise  due  authority 
over  all  the  students,  but  cases  requiring 
Church  discipline  shall  be  referred  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

Article  VIII. 

The  standards  of  admission  and  courses 
of  study  shall  be  arranged  by  the  faculty 
and  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  may  require,  the  whole  being  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  "  Board  of  Con- 
trol." 

Article  IX. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  union  of  the  Missions 
in  the  work  of  theological  instruction  shall 
be  permanent.  It  may  be  dissolved,  how- 
ever, at  any  time  by  common  consent;  or, 
any  of  the  cooperating  Missions  may  with- 
draw from  it  by  giving  one  year's  notice  of 
such  intention. 


The  above  plan  is  hereby  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  several  Missions  interested  for 
consideration  and  action. 

Those  Missions  approving  of  such  a  union 
as  proposed  in  the  above  plan  are  requested 
to  appoint  one  or  two  representatives  each 
to  act  on  a  joint  committee  to  perfect  the 
plan,  as  well  as  to  prepare  it  for  submission 
to  the  respective  missionary  boards. 

Julius  Soper,        John  Scott, 

J.  P.  Hauch,  E.  H.  Van  Dtks, 

S.  H.  Wainright,  a.  T.  Howard. 

Tokyo,  March  15, 1901. 


A  YOUNG  PEOPLES  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY* 


BY  REV.   JOHN  O.   FOSTER,   M.A. 


THE  second  meeting  of  our  society  was 
called  to  order  by  the  .newly  elected 
president,  "Uncle  John."  He  remarked 
that  religious  devotions  were  always  neces- 
sary in  such  meetings,  and  after  a  grand  old 


messages  were  received  from  over  the  sea 
since  last  meeting,  and  Miss  Lore,  who  ad- 
vocated the  writing  of  letters  to  the  work- 
ers in  heathen  lands,  was  called  on  to  report, 
and  read  thus : 


hymn  was  sung   he  led  in  prayer.     Many  |     "  Bareilly,    India.     One   day   as    I  was 
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reading  about  the  Young  People's  Mission- 
ary Society  it  made  me  think  to  send  you  a 
letter.  I  am  a  native  girl  twelve  years  old, 
and  my  father  is  the  head  master  of  the 
boys'  school  in  the  city.  I  am  going  every 
day  to  my  school,  which  is  a  little  far  from 
my  house,  and  is  held  in  the  girls'  orphan- 
age. Every  Saturday  I  go  with  two  other  girls 
of  my  class  to  teach  the  Qospel  to  heathen 
girls  and  women  in  the  village.  I  love  very 
much  to  teach  these  heathen  about  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  love  for  us ;  and  sometimes 
when  my  friends  cannot  go  I  go  alone,  and 
often  when  I  return  I  am  very  tired.  I  al- 
ways pray  God  to  bless  these  villages,  and 
that  the  Gospel  may  spread  among  Uiem, 
and  I  hope  that  some  day  there  may  be 
many  Christians  among  them. 

**  On  Sunday  we  go  to  Sunday  school,  and 
those  who  come  love  to.  hear  us  sing,  and 
love  our  picture  books,  and  other  English- 
made  things.  I  give  the  girls  some  of  these 
pictures  who  learn  the  golden  texts  and  the 
Lord's  prayer.  Will  my  friends  send  me 
some  pictures  and  books,  or  anything  that 
will  induce  these  heathen  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  Bible? 

"I  hope.  Miss  Lore,  you  will  help  us  in 
our  work  and  will  pray  for  all  of  us  in  these 
days  of  suffering.  I  will  write  you  more 
about  my  work  and  my  school  as  soon  as  I 
learn  your  address.  Your  friend  in  Christ, 
Nellie  H.  PhilHps." 

"Another  letter  from  India  will  be  read 
by  Miss  Cora,"  remarked  the  president. 

"  We  have  a  school  in  this  city  connected 
with  our  mission  work,  in  which  are  50  boys 
of  our  orphanage,  besides  a  number  of 
heathen  boys  who  come  here  to  be  educated. 
These  heathen  attend  the  Bible  class  held 
by  our  Christian  teachers  during  school 
hours. 

"I  sent  eight  Christian  boys  last  year 
to  the  examination  held  by  the  India  Sun- 
day School  Union,  and  four  of  them  passed 
a  good  examination,  in  their  own  language. 
One  little  boy  of  our  orphanage  named 
Victor  passed  in  English,  receiving  80  marks 
out  of  100.  He  also  passed  the  middle  ex- 
amination this  year  in  the  first  division.  O, 
who  will  help  this  poor  boy  so  that  he  can 
continue  his  education?  Can  you  not  collect 
some  money  for  our  school  and  orphanage, 
as  a  Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offering  ?  I 
hope  this  letter  will  meet  with  liberal  re- 
sponses.   Yours  in  Christ,  S.  Phillips." 

Another  letter  read  runs  thus:  "We  get 


many  famine  children.  Those  who  show  no 
ability  to  learn  books  we  get  places  for  them 
as  servants.  Those  who  are  bright  we  put 
into  our  schools.  We  have  just  returned 
from  a  month's  visit  to  the  hills.  There  we 
wrote  hundreds  of  letters,  and  translated 
over  one  hundred  letters  from  the  Bengali 
language  into  the  English  for  the  girls  and 
boys  who  are  being  supported  by  friends  in 
different  parts  of  the  home  land.  Pray  for 
us.    Sincerely  yours,  D.  H.  Iice." 

The  president  said  he  had' received  a  good 
long  letter  from  an  old  friend  in  India  and 
would  read  a  few  selections.  The  society 
thought  this  would  be  of  great  interest,  and 
when  it  was  read  word  came  that  it  was 
wanted  in  the  general  monthly  missionary 
meeting  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  there  It 
was  read  the  next  afternoon  before  about 
800  people.    The  following  are  the  extracts : 

"We  are  surrounded  with  work  from 
morning  till  night.  There  is  great  joy  in 
the  ^conscious  presence  of  God.  He  is  mani- 
festly present,  and  gives  success  in  our 
work. 

"  Things  do  move  here  in  India,  and  they 
are  toward  God.  We  are  making  gains  on 
the  pagan  world.  There  is  an  improved 
spirit  among  all  classes,  especially  among 
the  Brahmans. 

"  The  lower  classes  too  are  more  willing 
to  listen  than  ever  before,  and  we  have  good 
reason  to  expect  that  many  will  come  to  our 
God.  Our  orphanage  of  boys  is  doing  good 
work  and  some  of  them  are  very  young.  Of 
the  120,  five  are  babes  only  three  months 
old.  We  like  to  get  young  children,  because 
their  minds  are  just  opening,  and  we  can 
instil  truth  before  the  evils  of  heathenism 
have  shaped  their  thinking.  We  follow 
Isaiah's  precepts,  *  Line  upon  line,  line  upon 
line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.' 

"  Our  Church  has  a  large  number  of  or- 
phans to  care  for,  and  the  problem  of  sup- 
port is  a  very  great  one.  One  of  the  serious 
mistakes  teachers  and  workers  make  is  al- 
lowing converts  to  pass  into  the  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ  without  first  obtaining  a 
thorough  change  of  heart." 

Just  here  the  president  laid  down  the  long 
letter  and  looked  around  at  the  members 
with  an  expression  which  they  all  under- 
stood. The  interpretation  of  it  was  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  know  if  each  one  present 
could  say,  "  I  know  I  have  been  made  a 
new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  secretary  announced  that  three  letters 
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bad  oome,  one  from  Manila  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  one  from  China,  and  one  from 
Italy.  The  first  one  was  written  in  Spanish 
and  vas  from  Rev.  Nicholas  Zamora,  our 
first  native  minister  in  Manila,  and  a  good 
translation  had  Ijcen  secured.  He  was 
thanliful  for  the  Spanish  hymn  IxkiIcs  and 
Bibles,  and  the  large  nmnl>er  of  Gospel 
tnii-ts  ju^t  received,  and  aslced  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  donors. 

It  wod  impo8sil>lo  to  read  and  comment 
on  all  the  lettc-rs  at  this  meeting,  and  the 
members  declared  that  these  gatherings 
must  be  held  oftener.    The  report  of   the 


treasurer  was  very  creditable,  and  the  re- 
ceipt from  the  proper  authoritiea  at  New 
York  showed  that  the  money  had  already 
tieen  sent.  Beports  from  the  famine  fund 
for  India,  the  forward  movement  for  the 
twentieth  century  offerings,  and  the  picture 
cards  sent  out,  all  had  to  go  over  for  the 
present.  Five  new  mem1>eT8  were  enrolled, 
the  pictures  and  idols  from  heathen  lands 
were  examined,  the  next  meeting  ordered  to 
be  called  by  the  president,  and  after  a  silent 
prayer  for  the  workers  In  far-away  lands 
the  meeting  closed. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


$2,000,000  FOR  MISSIONS. 

BY  REV.  BOBEBT  HEXBY  BOBB,  A.V. 
iRpprpwnUtlv?  ol  Sixth  (irueTNl  Coiiterrnce  District  In  General  Miasloiury  Committee.) 

A  LITTLE  difdeuic  to  say  yet,  to  say  it  in  plans  of  work  embodied  in  our  Diecipline 
faith.  But  it  is  the  call  o(  tlie  Church,  would  furnish  sufficient  variety  and  novelty 
and  wc  should  accustom  ourselves  to  it.  for  a  Twentieth  Centurj-  program  for  some 
At>out  three  quar- {of  our  churches  aud  would  at  the  same  time 
tersof  a  million  of  |  be  productive  of  much  good.  A  partial  at- 
'  this  sum,  if  raised, '  tempt  at  working  the  plan  under  considera- 
wlU  be  applied  an-  tiou  (T'  369-371)  will  ser\-e  to  illustrate 
nually  for  the  m-xt  what  may  l>e  accomplished  If  the  entire 
two    years   as    the  Church  will  attempt  it. 

Church's  Twenti- '  On  a  certain  district  In  Methodism  the 
eth  C^'utiiry  Thank  missionary  collection  advanced  annually 
Offt'ring  for  foreign  for  four  years  45,  40,  a,  5  per  cent  respect- 
missiouH.  Tlic  <-all  ivcly.  fpon  examination  it  was  found  that 
for  a  Twentieth  the  cause  of  this  advance  was  due  largely  to 
Century  Thank  Of-  the  working  of  Hint  part  of  the  plan  that 
fcring  for  foreign  proWdea  for  calling  ui>on  members  and 
missions  com-  friends  for  their  weekly,  monthly,  or  annual 
mends  itself  to  the  Church.  oRi'rings  for  missions.    This  was  done  by 

Under  tl>ls  Twentieth  Centurj-  Slovemcnt,  the  Sunday  school. 
whfH  everj'  imaginable  phase  of  Chitrch  Thcfaet  was  clearly  revealed  that  notwith- 
work  is  appealing  for  a  share  in  the  thank  standing  this  atlvancc  from  year  to  year  the 
offering,  every  friend  of  missions  should  l>c  collection  from  church  and  congregation 
p-rfwHy  willing  for  the  foreign  work  to  did  not  advance.  If  in  addition  to  the  work- 
come  before  the  Church  on  its  own  merits,  iiig  of  this  paragraph  the  others  in  the  plan 
The  simplicity  of  the  plan  of  raising  this  are  rigorously  worked  the  result  will  l>e  ac- 
offcring  Is  an  ai^umcnt  in  If?  favor.     In-  t.iniiplis'hed. 


tcad  of  calling  for  an  extra  collcctio 
thus  further  complicating  the  alromly  eimi- 
plex  machinery  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Movement  it  proptwesto  accomplish  the  de- 
sirerl  ivsult  niiiinly  by  working  the  present 
excellent  plan  of  the  Discipline  for  the  sup- 
Too  strict  ailhcrenw  to  stcrei'ty|K>d  meth- 
ods i^  to  ho  -l.-prcciit.-.l  ill  church  work  u-^ 
eist-whciv,  bul  a  r.-tnrn  to  some  ot  the  wise 


A  practical  lienefit  that  will  come  to  the 
Church  fiMtu  the  oljs^'rvimee  of  thia  plan, 
and  one  which  is  not  less  imi>ortant  than 
the  thank  offering,  will  be  the  Intelligent 
Intcn.'st  awakened  in  the  wise,  practical 
plan  of  the  Church  for  the  support  of  mls- 
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many  parts  of  Methodism  other  and  novel 
methods  have  been  employed  until  many  of 
our  members  are  not  familiar  with  our  ma- 
tured and  wise  system. 

The  putting  of  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  annually  for  the  next  two  years  into 
the  permanent  improvement  of  our  foreign 
missions  will  fix  the  thought  of  the  Church 


on  this  work  and  help  arouse  her  to  a  sense 
of  her  duty  in  bringing  the  world  to  Christ 
in  this  centurj'.  Let  us  work  the  plan  in  all 
its  details,  make  the  thank  offering  bring 
the  Church  up  to  $2,000,000  annually  for  mis- 
sions, and  honor  our  Master,  while  we  bless 
the  Lord. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  HOME  PROBLEM  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  CAPEX,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

(An  address  made  at  the  Conference  of  Officers  and  Representatives  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  and  Societies, 

New  York,  January,  1901.) 


nPHE  topic  suggests  a  problem  to  be  solved. 
-*-  The  first  factor  in  the  problem  to  which  I 
would  call  attention  is  the  widespread  xgno- 
ranee,  with  regard  to  foreign  mission  work. 
Almost  the  first  foreign  missionary  address 
I  was  called  upon  to  make  was  before  a 
gathering  of  more  than  one  hundred  men, 
connected  with  a  strong  missionary  church. 
One  man,  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
an  attendant  all  his  life  in  a  Ck>npn^gational 
church,  and  his  father  and  mother  before 
him,  gave  his  first  pledge  that  evening  for 
foreign  missions,  stating  that  he  had  always 
supposed  that  missionaries  were  "  old  hags" 
who  could  not  get  a  living  at  home  and  so 
were  sent  out  of  the  country !  Although  our 
societies  have  been  organized  for  several 
generations,  the  breadth  of  their  great  work 
has  become  familiar  as  yet  to  but  a  fraction 
of  our  church  members,  and  there  is  indiffer- 
ence because  of  ignorance. 

Second.  There  is  as  yet  an  utter  failure  on 
the  i)art  of  some  to  grasp  the  great  motive 
of  missions.  This  is  a  lost  world  to  save, 
and  not  simply  a  degraded  world  to  educate, 
and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Saviour.  When 
Christians  recognize  the  greatness  of  the 
world's  need,  then  and  not  till  then  will 
they  make  sacrifice  as  they  ought.  Pity  is 
the  highest  motive  which  now  influences 
many.  You  can  raise  fifty  dollars  for  some 
sufferer  in  the  next  street,  when  it  would  be 
difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  from  these 
people  five  dollars  to  help  on  some  mission- 
ary work  across  the  ocean.  How  easily 
money  came  for  suffering  humanity  in  Ar- 
menia and  India  I  Every  day  the  cable 
throbbed  under  the  ocean  with  new  gifts. 
This  appeal  to  pity  was  definite  and  real. 
At  the  same  time  the  great  soul-hunger  and 
thirst  passed  by  all  unheeded  by  many. 

Third.  We  have  in  our  churches  too  many 
2 


pastors  who  have  never  yet  been  fired  by  any 
missionary  passion.  Their  horizon  ends 
with  the  limits  of  their  own  parish.  They 
acton  the  principle  that  the  church  substan- 
tially exists  only  for  the  community  where 
it  is  placed,  and  is  to  help  the  world  outside 
only  when  it  can  do  so  without  inconveni- 
ence to  itself. 

Fourth.  We  are  often  extravagant  in  ex- 
penditures in  our  home  churches  at  the  ex- 
pense of  missions.  Stained-glass  windows 
and  artistic  music  often  absorb  money  which 
might  better  be  used  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Cross  to  those  who  have  never  heard  of  the 
world's  Redeemer.  I  saw  a  statement  a  lit- 
tle while  ago  of  a  .Congregational  church  in 
which  the  regular  parish  expenses  were  $20^ 
000  and  the  benevolences  only  a  little  more 
than  $2,000.  I  recognize  the  power  and  im- 
portance of  attractive  church  buildings  and 
services,  but  I  believe  that  a  church  has  no 
right  to  spend  $20,000  upon  itself  if  it  results 
in  cutting  down  its  missionary  gifts  to 
$2,000. 

Having  in  mind  these  factors,  growing  out 
of  the  conditions  in  our  churches,  let  us  try 
to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

First.  We  must  press  the  appeal  that  the 
foreign  work  is  the  most  noble  of  all  mission- 
ary effort  because  most  unselfish.  Twenty 
y(^ars  of  service  in  two  branches  of  home 
work  have  led  me  to  believe  in  its  great  im- 
portance ;  and  yet  there  is  a  side  of  all  such 
work  that  is  in  some  sense  selfish.  Our  own 
business  prosperity  and  the  very  safety  of 
our  families  are  dependent  upon  proper  reli- 
gious restraints  at  home.  But  it  is  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Master  to  spend  our  monej'  and 
strength  for  those  far  away,  whom  we  shall 
never  see  and  whose  continued  neglect  and 
sin  can,  to  most  minds,  injure  us  only  in  the 
most  indirect  way.    It  is  magnificent  to  give 
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generously,  not  expecting  anything  again. 
It  is  like  Qod  as  he  has  revealed  himself  in 
Christ. 


tides.  I  believe  it  will  be  for  the  highest  in- 
terest of  our  whole  foreign  work  to  be  lead- 
ers in  this  world-wide  movement.    We  do 


Second.  We  must  find  the  antidote  for  '•  not  want  one  set  of  men  interested  in  the 
ignorance  in  presenting  the  facts,  especially  foreign  and  another  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  matchless  story  of  the  success  of  foreign  the  home  field,  but  all  interested  in  the  work 
missionary  work.  What  the  average  busi-  of  each  and  each  interested  in  the  work  of 
ness  man  wishes  to  know  is  the  value  of  his  all. 

investment.  He  may  have  been  giving  \  Fifth.  It  ought  to  be  clearly  understood 
money  for  years ;  show  him  what  has  come  that  we  will  not  ordain  or  install,  as  pastor, 
from  it.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  listened  to  an  \  any  man  who  is  not  in  earnest  in  missionary 
address  by  a  gentleman  who  gave,  in  simple  work.  The  young  man  from  the  theological 
words,  a  story  of  the  great  care  shown  in  the  '.  seminar^'  should  be  thoroughly  examined 
field  in  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  the  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  work  at  home 
economy  of  the  work  abroad.  He  completely  j  and  abroad,  especially  that  of  his  own  de- 
won  the  attention  of  his  audience ;  itwasone  >  nomination,  and  if  he  is  ignorant  upon  this 
of  the  most  telling  missionary  addresses  to  work  or  seems  indifferent  to  it,  he  is  not  yet 


which  I  ever  listened. 
Third.  We  shall  best  conserve  all  our  great 


fitted  for  the  (Jospel  ministry. 
Furthermore,  if  a  man  has  been  settled 


interests  if  we  keep  most  fully  alive  to  twen- !  over  a  church  and  seeks  to  change,  I  think 
tieth-ceutury  methods.  It  is  always  easier  -  one  of  the  first  inquiries  should  be  as  to  his 
to  go  in  the  ruts;  it  will  perhaps  jolt  a  little  attitude  toward  missionary  work.  I  do  not 
to  get  out,  but  it  will  be  better  after  we  are  care  how  sound  he  may  be  in  fils  doctrine 
out.    Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  put  our  mis- 1  and  confession  of  faith,  so  long  as  he  is  in 


sionary  literature  into  more  attractive  form? 
This  literature  is  published,  in  part  at  least, 
with  the  hope  of  reaching  those  who  are  as 
yet  uninterested.  The  contrast  between  the 
appearance  of  much  of  our  literature  and 
that  which  is  current  in  other  departments 
is  so  great  that  many  discount  its  value  at 
once.  Ought  we  not  to  give  the  divine 
message  the  best  chance  to  reach  its  goal  by 
not  putting  it  in  a  form  which  repels  at  the 
outset  ?  I  fear  ofttinies  we  practice  economy 
which  is  unwise.  The  same  money  spent  for 
fewer  things,  but  these  things  made  more 
attractive  to  the  eye  would,  I  believe,  be  a 


his  practice  unsound.  A  pastor  who  does 
not  believe  in  missions  and  preach  missions 
has  a  fiaw  in  his  title.  An  ambassador  repre- 
sents his  sovereign ;  such  a  man  misrepre- 
sents the  Christ  whom  he  has  promised  to 
serve.  If  ministers  at  home  will  not  bear  a 
hand  in  the  commissary  department,  and 
help  support  the  army,  let  them  resign.  The 
time  has  come  to  make  this  Issue  clear  and 
unmistakable. 

Sixth.  The  churches  as  a  whole  must  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  a  greater  denomina- 
tional loyalty  to  their  missionary  work. 
While  we  hate  sectarianism,  there  is  a  de- 


better  investment.  nomlnational  loyalty  which   is  most  corn- 

Fourth.  We  want  to  be  more  careful  to ,  mendable.  And  we  need  not  fear  that  this 
keep  in  close  touch  and  sympathy  with  all  \  will  lessen  in  the  slightest  degree  the  su- 
the  home  interests.  The  glorious  achieve- '  preme  motive,  loyalty  to  the  Master.  The 
ments  in  foreign  missions  have  appealed  to  ■  "  rough  riders  "  under  Roosevelt  were  not 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  in  our  young  men  the  less  brave  in  fighting  for  the  old  flag  at 
and  women,  and  this  has  been  a  mighty  up-  San  Juan  because  they  had  their  own  special 
lift  to  our  work  at  home.  But  because  of  badge.  No  one  will  understand  that  I  am 
all  this,  I  think  there  is  a  danger  that  some  pressing  denominational  loyalty  in  opposi- 
of  us  maj'  look  upon  the  work  at  home  as  in  :  tion  to  the  greatest  possible  oneness  of  work 
some  sense  inferior  to  the  work  abroad.  in  the  field  at  every  practicable  point.    We 

After  all,  the  distinction  we  make  l)etween  must  study  to  find  all  possible  ways  to  serve 
foreign  and  home  missions  is  artificial.  It  is  '  together.  But  the  Congregationalist  who  is 
one  world  and  one  Saviour  for  all.  The  ton-  so  disloyal  that  he  neglects  to  support  his 
dency  to  federation  is  universal  in  the  busi-  own  missionary  society  is  not  very  likely  to 
ness  of  both  hemispheres,  and  it  is  for  our  give  to  Presbyterians  or  Methodists  or  any- 
missionarj*  societies  to  recognize  it  in  time,    one  else. 

We  can  no  more  prt»vent  this  mighty  move-       Seventh.  The  time  has  fully  come  to  re- 
men  t  than  we   can  stay  the    rising  of  the   model,  in  our  local  churches,  the  method  of 
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raising  money  for  foreign  missionary  worli. 
It  may  be  fairly  said  that  comparatively  few 
of  our  churches  have  any  systematic  and 
comprehensive  plan  to  reach  their  whole 
membership.  Our  churches,  as  a  rule,  take 
up  a  collection  some  time  during  the  year, 
and  those  who  are  present  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  give,  but,  as  a  rule,  no  effort  is  made 
to  reach  those  who  are  absent. 

Dr.  Bradford,  of  Montclair,  said  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Board  in  1899  that  not 
one  in  ten  of  our  church  members  gives  any- 
thing to  foreign  missions.  If  he  means  by 
"  gift "  anything  that  is  worthy,  anything 
that  costs  sacrifice,  he  is  correct.  Very  few 
are  making  any  self-denial  to  give,  and  the 
majority  are  doing  nothing. 

A  young  man  settled  over  a  church  which 
has  considerable  wealth  recently  said  that 
he  was  anxious  to  increase  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary gifts  in  his  church,  which  were  only 
about  $300.  I  asked  him  how  this  was  raised 
and  he  replied  that  the  women  made  a  can- 
vass and  obtained  about  $125.  The  young 
ladles  had  an  entertainment  and  raised  $100, 
and  the  regular  gifts  on  the  Sabbath  were 
about  $80,  and  it  took  four  Sundays  to  get 
this !  When  I  tell  you  that  several  men  in 
that  church  had  given  $1,000  and  $1,500 
apiece  that  year  for  a  local  object,  you  see 
how  absurd  and  pitiable  all  this  was. 

What  we  need  is  a  vigorous  missionary 
committee  appointed  in  each  church,  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  secure,  by  personal 
appeal,  a  definite  pledge  for  foreign  missions 
from  each  person  in  the  church,  not  forget- 
ting in  this  canvass  the  absentees.  Wher- 
ever such  plans  have  been  adopted,  the  re- 
sult has  been  a  doubling  or  trebling  of  the 
gifts. 

The  missionary  offering  in  a  certain 
church  taken  on  a  special  Sunday  was  so 
small,  so  unworthy,  that  the  pastor  made  up 
his  mind  to  appeal  at  once  to  several  who 
were  best  able  to  increase  their  gifts.  The 
first  man  upon  his  list  was  not  a  church 
member:  he  asked  him  for  a  specific  sum, 
giving  his  reason  therefor.  The  man  re- 
sponded cheerfully,  and,  with  a  twinkling  in 
his  eye,  drew  his  check.  His  pastor  asked 
him  what  that  twinkle  meant.  He  replied 
he  would  like  to  know  who  the  people  were 
who  had  given  the  other  half  of  the  contri- 
bution the  preceding  Sabbath !  This  man, 
not  a  church  member,  had  himself  given  one 
half  of  the  contribution !  The  pastor  imme- 
diately summoned  a  meeting  of  the  church. 


and  told  them  the  story  of  their  littleness. 
It  cured  them,  and  there  never  was  any  fur- 
ther trouble,  or  any  further  shrinking. 

In  this  pl4n  for  personal  canvass  there 
would  be  great  wisdom  if  our  churches 
would  have  a  "  missionary  week  "  some- 
time in  the  month  of  October.  Could  there 
be  a  greater  way  of  opening  the  church  year 
than  by  such  a  systematic  eflfort  together? 
Yet  there  must  still  be  a  Foreign  Mission 
Sunday,  so  as  to  reach  some  who  will  not  at 
first  assume  any  written  responsibility. 

Of  course  figures  have  been  made  again 
and  qgain,  but  we  must  keep  at  it  until  the 
work  is  done.  To  illustrate :  Iiet  us  see  what 
is  possible  in  one  denomination.  There  are 
in  our  Congregational  churches  630,000 
members.  Suppose,  for  our  present  purpose, 
we  reject  330,000  of  these,  or  more  than  one 
half,  as  children  and  persons  in  poor  circum- 
stances. Does  it  seem  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  remaining  300,000  should  give 
an  average  of  two  cents  a  day  for  foreign 
missions?  If  this  small  sum  were  given,  the 
receipts  of  the  American  Board  would  be 
about  $2,200,000,  or  four  times  what  they  are 
now !  Such  a  result  is  not  a  foolish  dream ; 
it  is  possible  to  accomplish  it. 

The  reasonableness  of  this  expectation 
seems  apparent,  if  we  see  what  the  native 
Christians  are  doing  for  themselves.  In  the 
native  churches  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can  Board  missions  there  are  51,699  mem- 
bers, and  their  total  gifts  last  year  were 
$156,000,  or  an  average  of  over  $3  apiece — 
men,  women,  and  children.  Allowing,  as  we 
must,  in  making  any  fair  comparisons,  the 
difference  in  wages,  20  cents  a  day  abroad, 
and  $1.50  in  America,  this  amount  represents 
the  equivalent  in  United  States  currency  of 
over  $20,  given  by  the  native  Christians. 

The  Congregationalists  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  last  year  an 
average  of  about  90  cents  per  member  for 
their  foreign  mission  board.  In  other  words, 
our  native  Christians,  in  their  poverty,  are 
doing  for  themselves  more  than  twenty 
times  what  we  are  doing  for  them.  Yes, 
more;  the  Congregationalists  give  for  all 
their  mission  work  at  home  and  abroad  plus 
the  total  of  all  their  parish  expenses,  only 
$15  per  member.  Even  on  this  basis  the  na- 
tive Christians  are  a  third  ahead  of  us.  Our 
Roman  Catholic  friends  have  realized  the 
greatness  of  the  results  when  they  secure  a 
little  from  all.  We,  in  the  Protestant 
Churches,  have  not  been  so  wise. 
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In  our  plans  we  must  moke  it  possible  for 
many  to  give  small  sums  every  week.  A 
man  in  quite  humble  circumstances  was 
asked  to  give  $5  a  year  to  support  the  Gos- 
pel, and  he  replied,  earnestly,  that  it  was 
impossible.  He  did  not  see  how  he  could 
spare  $5  at  any  one  time  from  his  small  earn- 
ings. Subsequently  he  was  asked  if  he 
could  not  give  50  cents  a  week.  He  re- 
sponded promptly  and  heartily  that  he  could 
do  that,  and  subs(?quently  gave  even  more. 
By  a  weekly  offering  he  gave  more  than  five 
times  what  he  thought  was  possible. 

The  old  maxim,   "Divide  and  conquer," 
must    be  the    new   working    plan   of   our 
churches  in  the  coming  century.     Let  us 
divide  the  membership  of  our  churches  into  . 
groups  of  ten  or  twenty,  with  one  member  of  \ 
a  missionary  committee  for  each  group ;  lot  i 
us  permit  each  church  member  to  divide  his  i 
pledge  made  through  the  missionary  com- 
mittee into  quart(»rly,  or  monthly,  or  weekly 
payments,  as  he  may  pn>fer.    We  have  tlie 
means  in  abundance  in  all  our  churches  to 
push  the  work  as  never  before.    Let  us  work 
our  missionary  interests  in  the  local  churches 
with  a  vigor  worthy  of  their  supremo  im- 
portance. 

Eighth.  I  believe  the  best  business  judg- 
ment of  the  country  approves  the  plan  to 
provide  for  our  foreign  missionary  societies 
some  fund  to  give  steadiness  to  the  amount 
available  for  missionary  expenditure  each 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  necessity 
for  any  society  whose  current  expenditures 
are  dependent  to  any  considerable  extent 
upon  legacies. 

The  problem  of  the  foreign  society  is  very 
different  from  that  of  societies  working  at 
home.    We  send  men  abroad,  at  large  ex- 
pense, for  outfit  and  for  traveling ;  w(»  sup- 1 
port  them  for  years  while  they  are  acquiring ' 
the  language  and  familiarizing  themselves  ; 
with  the  work.    If  the  income  of  the  society 
is  diminislied  in  some  one  year,  it  would  be 
the  greatest  extravagance  and  supR»me  folly 
to  call  men  home  from  long  disUinces.    It  is  ; 
often  less  expensive  to  keep  them  at  their 
post.     W^e  cannot  just  quickly  adjust  our 
foreign  work  to  reduce  income  witliout  a 
crippling  that  is  the  lieight  of  folly.    The 
gifts  from  the  living  have,  as  a  rule,  a  stead- 
iness about  them  which  can  be  depended 
upon;  there  is  nothing  certain  in  the  receipts 
from  legjwies  but  their  uiu^ertainty. 

Everj^  foreign  missionary  soeirty  should 
provide  itself  with  a  suj)plementary  storage 


battery  in  the  shape  of  a  fund,  which  would 
be  available  in  some  way,  in  the  case  of  ab- 
normally small  receipts  from  legacies  in  any 
one  year.  To  make  appropriations  a  year  in 
advance,  as  we  all  must,  based  on  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  past,  trying  to  keep  all  our 
available  resources  at  work  to  the  full,  and 
then  to  have  a  decrease  in  the  receipts  from 
legacies  of  $75,000  is  to  throw  the  whole  ma- 
chinery into  confusion  and  paralyze  the  work 
in  the  field  and  at  home. 

We  must  plan  to  prevent  debts  and  not 
how  to  pay  them  when  made.  Especially  if 
we  want  men  of  large  means  to  make  us 
their  trustees,  we  must  put  all  our  societies 
upon  the  strongest  possible  financial  basis. 
To  have  a  fund  which  will  give  regularity  to 
the  work  and  keep  the  whole  machiner}' 
steady  is  to  apply  modem  methods  to  mis- 
sionaiy  work.  To  fail  to  recognize  this  need, 
in  the  light  of  past  experiences,  is  not  faith 
but  prt»suniption. 

Ninth.  We  need  to  press  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary work  for  the  sake  of  the  churches  at 
home.  We  all  recognize  that  in  our  great 
material  prosjK'rity  world liness  has  crept 
into  many  of  our  churches.  We  have  seri- 
ous problems  on  our  hands.  The  govern- 
ment of  our  great  cities  is  still  in  the  exper- 
imental stage ;  in  many  resi)ects  it  has  been 
a  conspicuous  failure.  We  are  at  work  on 
one  of  tlie  greatest  problems  of  the  centu- 
ries to  weld  into  one  f  i-ee  republic  representa- 
tives of  all  nations.  There  is  only  one  thing 
that  can  quicken  our  churches  into  new  life, 
that  can  purify  our  cities,  that  can  preser\'e 
our  republic,  and  that  is  a  renewed  interest  in 
religion.  Not  education,  or  culture,  but  God 
in  human  lives  is  to  be  our  salvation.  And 
I  believe  the  very  surest  way  to  have  this 
new  religions  interest  at  home  is  to  be  more 
true  and  earnest  in  our  work  abroad.  It  is 
the  self-sacrificing  spirit  that  always  makes 
the  most  foreible  appeal.  When  we  get  into 
broader  sympathy  with  the  whole  world,  re- 
member that  we  are  "  our  brother's  keeper," 
and  that  **  our  brother  "  is  the  man  in  the 
greatest  need  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  then 
tlie  blessings  will  most  quickly  come  to  our 
own  work  and  churches  at  home. 

Tlie  Clarendon  Street  Baptist  Church  of 
Boston  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  this  point. 
We  all  know  the  intense  earnestness  of  Dr. 
A.  J.  (fordon  for  foreign  missionary  work. 
Its  wide  scoj>e  and  magnificent  outlook  ap- 
pealed to  his  great  soul.  For  several  years 
under  his  leadership  the  church  gave  more 
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for  foreign  missions  alone  than  the  total  par- 
ish expenses,  and  it  was  the  giving  of  the 
many,  and  not  the  large  oflferings  of  the  few. 
God  honored  this  fidelity,  for  the  religious 
interest  in  the  ehureh  was  continuous.  It 
was  so  genuine  a  Christian  life  that  was  de- 
veloped, and  the  church  was  upon  so  high  a 
plane,  that  in  three  years  after  Dr.  Gordon's 
death,  and  while  without  a  settled  pastor, 
there  were  320  additions  to  the  church,  a 
majority  of  them  on  confession  of  faith. 

There  is  an  old  law  in  mechanic^  that 
**  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  in  oppo- 
site directions."  What  is  true  in  the  physi- 
cal world  is  as  true  in  the  spiritual  world. 
The  church  that  gives  itself  with  passionate 


interest  to  save  others  receives  back  into  its 
own  life  the  richest  blessings.  More  than 
twenty  centuries  ago  Malachi  told  the  peo- 
ple to  bring  the  whole  tithe  into  the  store- 
house as  the  one  condition  for  a  blessing. 
The  message  is  as  true  to-day  as  then. 
**  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increas- 
eth,'*  and  the  local  church  which  makes  its 
interest  narrower  than  the  interest  of  Christ, 
which  has  not  come  into  sympathy  with  his 
heart  as  it  beats  for  the  whole  world,  is  not 
his  church.  Anything  less  than  the  whole 
world  means  disloyalty  to  Christ,  and  disloy- 
alty to  Christ  is  the  greatest  sin ;  and  sin  is 
death  to  the  church  and  individual  alike. 
Let  us  be  true  to  Christ. 


THE  TRIALS  OF  A  HINDU  CONVERT- 

TRANSLATED  BY  REV.   C.    B.   WARD. 


1WAS  a  Hindu  by  religion,  and,  because 
his  history  had  in  it  little  that  was  bad, 
I  became  a  disciple  of  Kama.  However,  my 
heart  met  with  no  change.  I  was  really  a 
great  and  wicked  sinner.  Because  my  heart 
was  wicked  my  life  was  very  wicked.  When 
I  was  very  young  I  had  a  dear  good  Eoman 
Catholic  schoolmaster.  From  him  I  heard 
something  of  Christ.  But  I  gave  little  heed 
to  what  I  heard  at  that  time.  When  I  was 
about  eighteren  or  nineteen  years  of  age  I 
became  perfectly  indifferent  regarding  my 
soul. 

At  this  time  God,  who  loved  me,  sent  Padri 
C.  B.  Ward  and  his  helpers  to  preach  in  the 
open  air  in  Secunderabad.  One  day  a  friend 
of  mine,  perhaps  a  wicked  one,  perhaps  in 
fun,  said,  "  The  preachers  are  come."  Hav- 
ing heard  this  I  went  to  see.  By  this  friend's 
sportive  word  came  great  good  to  me,  for  by 
his  remark  I  came  to  go  to  hear  the  preachers. 
Over  sixteen  years  have  passed  since  that 
day.  But  the  words  of  one  of  the  preachers 
are  still  fresh  in  my  memory.  By  those 
words  I  was  led  to  confess  myself  a  sinner. 
The  whole  of  the  preacher's  sermon  I  do 
not  remember.  But  **  We  all,  before,  were 
once  sinners  like  you,  but  Christ  has  saved 
us.  Come  all  of  you  as  sinners  to  Christ  and 
beseech  him  to  save  you.  And  if  he  will  not 
save  you  in  the  same  way,  reject  my  mes- 
sage as  a  lie."    I  remember  that. 

Accordingly  as  I  heard  the  preacher  that 
very  day,  I  went  home  and  prayed  to  Christ. 
After    that    prayer,   the   world  I  was  in 


seemed  like  a  new  world  to  me.  Evil  com- 
panions, and  to  a  great  extent  the  sins  I 
formerly  did,  I  forsook.  I  began  to  con- 
verse with  many  as  a  Christian.  Those  who 
knew  me  began  to  ridicule  me  as  a  Chris- 
tian. All  the  desire  I  ever  had  for  Hinduism 
or  idolatry  had  passed  away. 

However,  I  still  continued  putting  on  my 
caste  mark.  I  did  it,  fearing  my  family 
people  would  ask  me  why  I  did  not  put  it 
on.  But  after  putting  it  on,  little  by  little, 
now  and  then  altogether,  I  used  to  wipe  it 
all  off.  The  desire  also  to  find  Christian 
wisdom  sprang  up  in  my  heart  at  this  time. 
Therefore  Tlie  Heart  Book,  The  Teaching  of 
Wisdom,  and  perhaps  a  song  book  I  bought. 
I  longed  to  study  the  Bible.  I  was  em- 
ployed in  a  library.  There  was  a  Bible 
there.  I  got  hold  of  it  and  became  a  reader 
of  it.  As  I  read  I  found,  having  believed  I 
must  be  baptized.  But  if  I  were  to  be  bap- 
tized, what  would  happen  to  me  I  could  not 
imagine.  My  father  and  uncle  were  both 
(lead,  so  from  very  necessity,  though  but  a 
boy,  I  was  compelled  to  take  employment. 
I  was  therefore  the  breadwinner  for  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  family.  Thus  it  was 
my  people  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
me  for  their  support. 

Moreover,  I  also  greatly  loved  them  all. 
I  was  not  fully  prepared  to  receive  baptism. 
I  knew  that  by  receiving  baptism  I  would 
be  cut  asunder  from  all  my  relatives.  In 
spite  of  all,  however,  I  was  troubled  in  mind 
over  this  matter  of  baptism.     I  was  not 
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willing  to  go  to  the  missionaries  for  ad- 
vice. 

Just  at  this  time  I  remembered  a  Naidu  fel- 
low caste  man,  who  had  the  name  of  being  a 
secret  believer  in  Christ,  and  hoping  he 
would  advise  me  as  to  what  would  be  the 
best  for  me  in  my  condition,  I  went  to  him 
and  told  him  all  that  was  in  my  heart.  I 
told  him  that  I  believed  in  Christ,  as  he  did, 
and  that  reading  the  Bible  I  was  shown  that 
I  should  be  baptized.  For  this  reason,  and 
also  that  he  might  advise  me  what  to  do,  I 
had  come  to  him,  and  fully  explained  all  to 
him. 

He  was  an  experienced  man,  and  did  not 
Tebuke  me  for  my  new  faith.  Perhaps  he 
was  rejoiced  over  it.  I  am  led  to  think  he 
was,  for,  after  I  was  baptized  and  had  given 
myself  up  to  ])ublicly  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  a  few  times,  he  came  to  the  preach- 
ing stand,  and  taking  my  hand  in  his  he 
kissed  it.  But  his  advice  on  this  occasion 
was  that  baptism  was  not  necessarj'.  Ac- 
cepting his  advice  I  entirely  put  aside  the 
matter  of  being  baptized.  I  was  in  this 
state  of  mind  for  a  long  time. 

At  last  I  became  very  desirous  for  the 
friendship  of  the  missionaries  who  had  been 
the  means  of  bringing  to  my  heart  so  much 
profit  and  good.  But  I  fully  decided  I 
would  not  converse  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism.  So  after  a.  long  time,  one 
day  I  went  to  the  missionaries'  bungalow 
and  opened  to  them  my  whole  heart.  They 
greatly  rejoiced  on  my  account,  and  con  vers- 1 
ing  about  baptism  they  showed  me  it  was  my 
duty  to  be  baptized,  and  that  in  this  matter 
we  might  have  help  from  God;  there  and 
then  we  knelt  and  prayed. 

That  very  night  I  told  my  people  I  was 
going  to  be  baptized  and  become  a  Chris- 
tian.    Telling  them  that  Christ  had  shown  i 
me  light,  I  told  them  if  they  would  at  once 
pray  to  him  he  would  give  them  light,  and  | 
urging  them  just  then  to  get  down  and  pray  j 
to  Jesus,  I  knelt  down  and  on  my  knees ! 
exhorted   them.     But  they  would  not  bow 
and  pray.     That    v(»ry    night   my  mother 
threatened  to  kill  herself  by  falling  into  the 
well. 

Near  my  home  was  a  prominent  family  of 
my  caste.  On  account  of  the  news  regard- 
ing me,  my  ])eople  had  me  en  Hod  into  the 
house  of  this  family,  as  I  returned  from  my 
work  in  the  evcMiing.  I  was  not  permitted 
to  return  to  my  old  home  after  tliat.  That 
night  the  caste  follow,  who  called  me  in. 


asked  me  all  about  what  he  had  heard.  Like 
a  Christian  I  talked  with  him  of  it  alL  As  I 
finished  telling  him  everything  he  asked  me 
what  was  the  next  important  step  I  intended 
taking.  I  told  him  I  intended  to  be  bap- 
tized. "  Well,"  said  he,  "  get  a  little  water 
here  in  the  house  and  pour  it  over  yourself 
as  baptism."  But  I  said,  "Not  so;  I  must 
receive  baptism  as  a  disciple  of  Christ."  So 
that  night  my  fellow-caste  man  confessed 
that  one  day  without  mistake  I  would  be- 
come a  Christian.  However  he  did  not  let 
me  go  for  nothing.  He  compelled  me  to  put 
on  my  caste  mark  as  a  Hindu.  For  a  while 
he  put  me  under  guard  as  I  went  to  my 
work.    Then  he  left  this  off. 

Perhaps  the  first  day  he  left  me  without  a 
guard,  as  I  was  going  to  my  work  in  the 
afternoon,  I  went  direct  to  the  mission 
house,  and  there  and  then  asked  Padri  Ward 
Doragani  to  baptize  me.  But  instead  of 
baptizing  me,  then  he  asked  me  if  I  was 
willing  to  go  openly  with  them  (the  preach- 
ers) to  the  bazaar  preaching  place,  and  there 
be  baptized  before  all  the  people.  I  said 
this  was  my  supremest  desire.  So  we 
all  got  ready  and  went  to  the  preaching 
place,  before  the  market  in  Secunderabad, 
and  after  I  had  given  my  testimony  for 
Christ  before  a  great  multitude  I  was  bap- 
tized by  Padri  Ward  Doragani. 

After  the  meeting  was  closed,  as  I  was 
coming  down  the  steps  of  the  stand,  a  man 
picked  me  up  bodily,  clear  off  the  ground, 
and  carried  me  some  distance  thus.  Then 
I  was  taken  again  to  the  home  of  my  big* 
relative,  and  there  was  taken  to  the  house 
well,  and  drawing  bucket  after  bucket  of 
water  they  poured  it  over  my  head.  That 
day  such  great  trouble  came  upon  me.  On 
another  occtision  I  was  beaten,  but  not  on 
this  day.  Finally  having  received  baptism 
I  was  now  very  happy.  This,  however,  was 
only  for  a  little  season. 

At  that  time  I  desired  only,  although  in  my 
people's  house,  fn>edom  to  be  a  Christian. 
But  this  they  would  not  at  all  allow.  Al- 
though I  had  !.)een  baptized,  they  insisted 
that,  like  a  Hindu,  I  should  put  on  caste 
marks.  Thus  denying  me  freedom,  and  be- 
cause they  persecuted  me  much,  I  began  to 
desire  to  be  entirely  separated  from  them 
all,  and  thought  of  the  following  expedient, 
namely,  that  I  should  in  some  way  or  other 
got  an  opportunity  to  drink  water  with  the 
Cliristians  before  my  i>eople.  If  I  could  do 
this,  I  had  a  feeling  that  my  Naidu  caste 
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people  would  let  me  go.  So  what  did  I  do, 
but  one  night  when  my  watchers  or  guards 
were  at  the  front  of  the  library  where  I 
worked,  I  siip[>ed  out  by  a  side  door  and  ran 
to  the  mission  house  in  Oxford  Street. 
Shortly  after,  my  younger  brother  overtook 
me.  I  entered  the  bungalow.  He  was  also 
received  into  the  house  and  permitted  to  sit 
down  some  distance  from  me.  Later  my 
caste  people  came  to  the  bungalow. 

I  asked  Padri  Ward  Doragaru  to  give  me 
some  water  to  drink.  This  he  did  not  do, 
but  all  kneeling  down,  as  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, he  gave  me  a  small  piece  of  bread  which 
as  I  received  I  ate.  Then  Ward  Doragaru 
opened  the  door,  and  gave  me  permission  to 
go  with  those  who  had  come  for  me.  As  I 
reached  the  gate  of  the  compound,  kicks 
and  blows  fell  upon  me,  and  I  was  again 
taken  to  my  old  relative's  house  and  was 
there  severely  beaten  by  two  or  three  per- 
sons, and  then  left  dressed  only  with  a  lun- 
goti.  At  this  time  I  was  disappointed  in 
two  respects:  (.1)  Ward  Doragaru  did  not 
give  me  water  to  drink;  (2)  I  had  not  re- 
ceived freedom  to  be  a  Christian,  and  my 
friends  still  desired  me  to  put  on  caste 
marks  and  appear  like  a  Hindu. 

One  day  they  called  in  a  sorcerer,  a  Mo- 
hammedan, in  ho[>es  that  he  could  in  some 
way  turn  my  mind.  The  fellow  squeezed 
large  quantities  of  lime  juice  into  my  nos- 
trils. My  relative's  belief  in  so  senseless  a 
thing  shows  his  ignorance.  The  sorcerer 
when  he  saw  he  had  not  in  the  least  changed 
my  mind,  replied  that  my  mind  could  not  in 
any  way  be  changed,  and  my  relative  said 
to  me,  "Then  as  your  mind  cannot  be 
changed,  I  will  let  you  down  into  the 
well." 


Thus,  without  freedom,  and  in  a  state  of 
imprisonment,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Just  then,  very  strangely,  a  friend  was  found 
to  carry  letters  from  the  preachers  to  me, 
and  from  me  to  them.  I  wrote  to  Ward 
Doragaru  and  asked  him  to  see  the  magis- 
trate, and  in  some  way  tell  him  my  story, 
and  get  me  called  before  him.  But  the  re- 
ply I  received  was,  **  As  you  ran  away  and 
came  once  before,  so  come  once  again." 
Holding  this  letter,  I  thought,  some  good 
arrangement  he  has  made  for  me,  and  I  re- 
joiced. 

So,  not  long  after,  one  evening  as  I  was 
coming  home  from  my  work  with  my  guard 
of  two,  when  they  were  not  at  all  thinking 
of  such  a  thing,  I  started  on  a  run,  and 
reached  the  mission  bungalow  ahead  of 
them.  But,  while  the  door  was  being  opened 
for  me,  my  brother  seized  me.  However,  as 
the  door  opened.  I  said,  "  Don't  let  him  in." 
This  time  entering  the  mission  house,  I  was 
permitted  to  hide  in  a  corner. 

But  quickly,  indeed,  came  my  relatives  to 
the  mission  house,  but  the  missionaries 
having  called  the  police,  two  of  my  relatives 
were  arrested  for  creating  a  disturbance, 
and  the  rest  were  warned  not  to  make  any 
more  trouble.  That  night  I  was  called  be- 
fore the  magistrate,  and  I  told  him  all  my 
trouble,  and  confessed  to  him  my  faith. 
From  that  time  I  had  liberty  to  remain  on 
the  mission  premises,  and  from  thence  I  re- 
ceived no  more  trouble  from  my  people. 
The  two  arrested  that  night  were  called  be- 
fore the  magistrate  and  punished.  I  soon 
gave  up  my  secular  work  and  became  a 
preacher,  and  am  now  an  ordained  minister 
of  Christ.    Glory  be  to  God. 

M.   NUBSAYA. 


A  SOLEMN  CALL  TO  PRAYER  FOR  MISSIONS. 


rROUGHOUT  the  whole  missionary 
world  there  is  at  present  a  very  deep 
sense  of  need.  Opposed  as  our  missionaries 
are  by  the  gigantic  and  growing  masses  of 
heathenism,  they  feel  overwhelmingly  their 
own  helplessness.  From  every  mission  land 
the  cry  of  the  missionaries  comes  to  our 
ears.  And  what  do  they  cry  for?  Not  men, 
not  money,  but  prayer.  Even  above  the 
urgent  cry,  "Come  over  and  help  us  " — and 
God  knows  they  have  enough  reason  to  ut- 
ter that  cry— we  hear  the  words,  "Brethren, 
pray  tor  us." 


This  longing  on  the  part  of  our  mission- 
aries for  prayer  is  a  most  blessed  sign.  If 
the  call  of  the  missionaries  is  responded  to 
by  the  home  Churches,  and  we  really  get 
down  on  our  faces  before  God  in  prayer,  we 
may  see  the  mightiest  outpouring  of  the 
Si)irit  of  God  upon  the  world  that  the  Church 
has  ever  witnessed. 

In  this  deepened  sense  of  the  need  of 
prayer  we  have  a  token  that  the  Church  is 
entering  into  full  sympathy  with  her  Lord. 
For  the  Lord  has  all  along  told  us  that  the 
supreme  need  of  missionary  work  is  prayer. 
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In  his  first  utterance  on  the  subjcH^  he  made 

this  plain.    "  When  he  saw  the  multitudes, 

he  wad  moved  with  compassion  for  them, 

because    they  fainted  and  were  scattered 

about  as  sheep  havin^^  no  shepherd.    Then 

saith  he  unto  hi.s  disciples,  The  harvest  truly 

is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few.    Pray 

ye  therpff/re.'*    Before  "go,"  before  " give," 

cf>mes  "pray."     This  is  the  divine  order,   except  they  be  sent?"    The  silver  and  the 

and  any  attempt  to  alter  it  will  end  indisas- 1  gold  belong  to  the  Lord,  and  in  answer  to 

ter.    Prayer  is  to  missionary  work  what  air  I  believing  prayer  he  can  bring  it  forth  from 

is  try  the  \yfAy,  the  element  in  which  it  lives,   the  purses  and  the  pockets  of  his  people. 


coming  to  carry  on  the  Church's  mis8ion<* 
ary  work,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  that  work 
has  not  the  place  it  oug^t  to  have  in  the 
Church's  prayers. 

The  second  great  need  of  missions  is 
money.  The  apostle  puts  the  two  together 
when  he  says :  "  How  shall  they  hear  with- 
out a  preacher?    And  how  shall  they  preach 


Mi.^-4iofis  were  l>orn  in  prayer,  and  can  only 
live  in  the  atmosphere  of  prayer.  Tlie  very 
fir  A  duty  of  a  Chnrrh  in  organizing  its  for- 
eign misMonary  xcork  is  to  awaken,  main- 
tain, and  ttujitain  in  its  members  the  spirit  of 
prayer. 

Rea.hons    Why    Prayer    Should   Be  Pre- 
eminent. 

1.  Prayer  keeps  us  constantly  in  mind  of 
what  the  true  basis  and  the  true  character 
of  our  missionary  work  is.  He  who  prays 
for  missions  never  forgets  that  the  work  is 
God's.  Prayer  puts  God  first  It  reminds 
us  that  only  in  so  far  as  we  follow  the  line  of 
his  will  can  we  have  true  success,  and  it  in- 
clines us  to  wait  on  God,  that  he  may  reveal 
his  will  to  us. 

How  important  all  this  is,  especially  to 
our  missionary  committees  and  missionary 
boards.  We  are  often  tempted  to  take  the 
management  of  the  work  into  our  own 
hands.  The  carrying  on  of  a  mission  in- 
volves so  many  ])usiness  details  that  unless 
the  Church  is  full  of  prayer,  men  will  be 
tempted  to  forget  God,  and  will  try  to  do 
God's  work  in  their  own  way.  Prayer,  there- 
fore, keeps  the  eye  toward  God,  the  ear  ever 
open  to  his  voice,  and  brings  the  heart  more 
and  more  into  sympathy  with  his  purpose. 

2.  Prayer  supplies  the  means  by  which 
the  needs  of  our  missionary  work  may  be 
met.  The  first  great  need  of  missions  is 
men.  If  the  harvest  field  is  to  be  reaped !  into  the  heathen  field.  How  shall  we  pre- 
we  must  have  laborers.  But  how  are  these  !  serve  them  against  discouragement,  against 
labon»rs  to  l>e  secured?  Sunjly  by  prayer. !  faint-heartedness,  against  unbelief,  against 
Is  not  this  what  the  Lord  told  us?  "  Pray  i  laziness?  Only  by  prayer.  Nothing  else 
ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  har\'^est,  that  will  do  it.  The  best  men  that  can  be  ob- 
he  will  s(»nd  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest."  tained  for  this  service  need  to  be  continually 
The  surest  way  to  get  missionaries  is  by  the  j  upheld,  and  a  Church  has  no  right  to  send 
throne  ot  God.    In  the  evangelization  of  the  out  any  man  unless  she  isprepared  to  uphold 


And  he  will  often  begin  with  those  who  are 
praying.  This  is  what  we  have  to  learn. 
Teach  your,  people  to  pray  for  missions,  and 
you  have  already  taught  them  to  give  to 
missions.  People  will  always  give  for  the 
support  of  a  work  which  has  a  real  place  in 
their  prayers.  If  our  missionary  commit- 
tees and  boards  were  only  half  as  anxious 
about  the  prayers  of  our  people  as  they  are 
about  their  gifts,  if  they  took  as  much  pains 
to  stimulate  prayer  as  they  take  to  stimu- 
late giving,  our  missionary  treasuries  would 
be  full  to  overflowing. 

3.  Prayer  meets  needs  in  connection  with 
missionary  work  which  can  be  met  in  no 
other  way.  This  is  a  matter  to  which  I  in- 
vite most  serious  consideration.  Have  we 
ever  realized  how  much  has  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  our  missionary  work  that 
can  only  be  done  by  prayer? 

(1)  We  appoint  a  committee  or  board  to 
manage  our  foreign  missionary  work.  How 
can  we  secure  that  the  committee  will  act 
wisely,  and  will  judiciously  employ  the 
means  put  at  its  disposal?  Only  by  prayer. 
Nothing  else  will  secure  that  the  men  we 
appoint  are  kept  in  touch  with  God,  so  that 
in  the  work  the  Spirit  of  Qod  as  the  Spirit 
of  Wisdom  shall  rest  on  them. 

(2)  We  invite  men  to  be  our  missionaries 
in  the  foreign  field.  What  provision  shall 
we  make  that  they  be  men  full  of  faith  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost?    We  send  these  men  out 


world  the  Tnissir>nary  prayer  meeting  is  a 
greater  force  than  the  missionary  public 
m(»eting.     A  praying  Church   never  lacks 


him  by  prayer, 

(3)  We  gather  out  from  among  the  hea- 
then through  the  work  of  our  missionaries 


missionaries.    If  missionaries  are  not  forth- ;  groups  of  men  and  women,  and  bring  them 
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into  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church. 
But  how  are  we  to  encourage  them  and  keep 
them  true?  Only  by  prayer.  Our  mission- 
aries cannot  do  it.  They  may  be  far  away. 
Our  money  cannot  do  it.  It  is  not  money 
they  want.  Needs  like  these  can  be  met  in 
no  other  way  than  by  prayer.  This  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  proper  carrying 
on  of  missionary  work.  If  it  is  to  prosper  it 
must  be  steeped  in  prayer. 

The  Character  of  the  Prayer  Needed. 

Let  me  say  at  once  it  must  be  prayer 
which  costs  us  something.  We  must  not  in 
this  matter  offer  to  the  Lord  our  God  of  that 
which  costs  us  nothing. 

1.  Prayer  for  missions  must  be  intelligent. 
Many  pray  for  missions  whose  prayers  are 
practically  valueless  because  of  their  igno- 
rance. They  have  a  zeal  in  this  matter,  per- 
haps, but  it  is  not  according  to  knowledge. 
How  can  our  prayers  be  real  if  we  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  inform  ourselves  about 
that  for  which  we  pretend  to  pray?  Mission- 
ary prayer  bums  hotly  only  when  fed  with 
the  fuel  of  missionary  information.  Prayer 
must  be  based  on  knowledge.  The  knowl- 
edge which  leads  to  true  missionary  prayer 
is  twofold.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  missions.  This  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  honest,  earnest,  prayerful,  long- 
continued  study  of  God's  word.  It  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  missions.  This  is 
to  be  obtained  only  by  painstaking  study  of 
missionary  literature  and  diligent  atten- 
dance at  missionary  meetings. 

2.  Prayer  for  missions  must  be  definite. 
While  we  endeavor  to  keep  ourselves  in- 


formed as  to  the  course  of  the  movement 
over  the  whole  field,  we  should  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  some  particular  corner  of 
the  field.  The  missionaries  working  there 
should  be  known  to  us  by  name.  We 
should,  if  possible,  make  their  personal  ac- 
quaintance. Their  names  should  be  house- 
hold names  with  us.  Every  scrap  of  infor- 
mation about  them  should  be  welcome. 
Then  will  they  have  a  special  place  in  our 
prayers.  Our  prayers  will  be  definite,  and 
growing  in  definiteness,  will  at  the  same  time 
grow  in  power. 

3.  Prayer  for  missions  must  be  intense. 
We  must  learn  in  this  matter  to  labor  in 
prayer.  But  what  is  implied  in  this  **  labor- 
ing in  prayer  "  ?  It  implies  our  getting  into 
sympathy  with  the  mind  of  Christ.  •  It  im- 
plies that  we  look  on  the  perishing  multi- 
tudes with  the  eye  of  Christ  until  his  passion 
fills  our  hearts,  and  the  burden  of  their  souls 
becomes  a  burden  we  can  hardly  bear.  It 
means  that  we  see  them  fainting  for  want 
of  the  Bread  of  Life,  scattered  and  torn  as 
sheep  that  have  no  shepherd.  It  means 
that  there  is  borne  in  upon  our  hearts  a  new 
sense  of  their  danger,  a  sense  of  their  awful 
loss  in  knowing  nothing  of  the  Christ.  It 
means,  too,  that  by  the  Holy  Ghost  there  is 
poured  from  our  hearts  such  a  tide  of  the 
love  of  Christ  that  we  yearn  for  those  lost 
souls  as  he  yearned  for  the  lost  world.  And 
then  we  kneel  to  pray,  to  labor,  to  wrestle, 
to  agonize  in  prayer  that  laborers  may  be 
sent  forth,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  gather  in  these  multitudes  to  the 
fold  of  Christ.— iJer.  G.  H.  P.  Macgregor,  in 
Mi4isionary  Chronicle. 


CHURCH  BUSINESS  AND  CHURCH  OFFERINGS* 


1DRAW  a  broad  line  of  difference  between 
money  that  is  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  local  church  and  that  which  the  local 
church  raises  for  the  wider  maintenance 
and  extension  of  the  kingdom.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  difference  between  these 
things,  although  in  practice  they  are  so 
often  confused. 

The  members  of  a  local  congregation 
unite  to  maintain  their  church,  and  that 
means  that  they  enter  into  a  contract — as 
they  do  not  for  missionary  and  benevolent 
and  other  special  and  general  objects— that 
they  enter  into  a  contract  to  pay  their  min- 
ister, to  pay  their  sexton,  and  possibly  vari- 


ous other  persons  connected  with  the  local 
administration.  They  have  also  to  pay  for 
their  fuel  and  lights,  and  are  legally  and 
morally  responsible  for  various  other 
charges  that  may  properly  be  put  under  the 
head  of  current  expenses. 

I  believe  that  many  devout  people  think 
they  are  giving  when,  after  all,  they  are 
only  paying.  They  Ignore  the  difference  be- 
tween offerings  and  monies  paid  for  personal 
advantage,  that  is,  money  really  paid  for 
personal  advantage  even  without  the  con- 
scious motive. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  expenses  or 
dues  which  have  in  view  some  virtual  con- 
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tract,  which  distinctly  call  for  a  personal 
return  of  comfort  and  service,  a  quidpro  quo ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  contribu- 
tions or  alms  which,  reaching  beyond  mere 
personal  advantage,  distinctly  contemplate 
the  wider  maintenance  and  extension  of  the 
kingdom. 

Now  as  to  these  current  expenses,  what- 
ever may  be  the  good  that  is  done  by  their 
payment — and  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  this  often  reaches,  with  a 
pure  intent,  far  beyond  the  person  who  pays 
—yet,  after  all,  they  partake  of  the  nature 
of  business ;  nay,  they  constitute  the  busi- 
ness of  the  church— they  are  distinctly  con- 
cerned with  such  provision  as  the  congrega- 
tion feels  able  to  make  for  itself,  and  for 
which  it  virtually  contracts  in  the  way  I 
have  indicated. 

And  this  brings  me  to  say  that  we  ought 
to  banish  business  from  God's  house,  and 
relegate  it  to  those  places  and  times  where 


it  properly  belongs.  Are  not  the  offices  and 
the  shops,  where  the  people  work,  and  the 
homes  where  they  live,  and  the  streets 
where  they  meet,  amply  sufficient  for  all 
business  purposes ;  and  do  not  the  six  work- 
ing days  of  the  week  afford  full  opportunity 
to  attend  to  all  these  matters,  without  in- 
vading God's  house  or  taking  advantage  of 
God's  day? 

But,  you  may  ask,  then,  how  is  provision 
to  be  made  for  the  current  exp)enses  of  the 
congregation  ?  How  is  the  money  to  be  ob- 
tained to  pay  the  bills  which  are  continually 
coming  in?  I  must  confess  that  I  know  of 
but  one  way  by  which  the  money  can  be  ob- 
tained to  meet  these  current  expenses,  and 
that  is  by  asking  for  it,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  such  systematic  and  judicious  canvass 
of  your  constituency  as  shall  make  them 
realize  their  financial  obligations,  and  make 
it  as  easy  as  possible  to  meet  thQm,— Bishop 
Peterkin,  of  West  Virginia. 


TAKING  THE  WHOLE  C21URCH  INTO  CONFERENCE- 

BY  BISHOP  FRANK  W.  WABNE,  D.D. 


THE  Committee  on  the  State  of  the 
Church,  in  the  North  India  Confer- 
ence, of  which  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott  was  chair- 
man, and  to  whom  most,  if  not  all,  the  credit 
is  due,  made  such'  a  careful  report  on  the 
state  of  the  Church  that  I  deem  it  worthy 
of  a  wider  reading  than  it  will  get  in  the 
Conference  Minutes.  The  committee  sent 
out  inquiries  on  the  vital  questions  in  the 
life  of  the  Church,  and  analyzed  the  replies. 
The  questions  were  concerning  the  spiritual 
and  numerical  growth  of  the  Church.  The 
prayer  meetings,  class  meetings,  family 
worship,  the  sacraments,  self-supporting,  etc. 
A  careful  reading  of  this  report  will  show 
the  questions  with  which  missionaries  have 
to  deal,  and  will  make  it  appear  that  the 
work  of  building  up  the  Church  on  the  mis- 
sionary field  has  much  in  common  with  the 
work  in  the  home  Church. 

This  report  is  based  chiefly  on  answers  re- 
turned to  a  list  of  questions  sent  to  the  pre- 
siding elders  of  the  Conference  and  to  the 
appointees  of  94  circuits  and  stations  of  the 
Conference.  Only  59  replies  were  received, 
leaving  35  unheard  from.  The  replies  are 
scattered  over  the  entire  field  and  are  valu- 
able as  a  pulse  of  the  Church's  condition. 
Some  were  apparently  given  without  thought 


and  judgment,  and  were  of  little  value.  Ex- 
tremes of  exaggeration  and  depreciation 
could  be  detected ;  still,  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  condition  of  the  Church  can  be  gath- 
ered in  this  way. 

Report. 

1.  The  spiritual  condition  of  the  Church  in 
the  various  charges  is  indicated  in  replies 
ranging  from  "no  improvement"  and  "some- 
what better,"  to  a  confident  "yes,"  and  to 
"much  improvement."  In  the  Large  ma- 
jority of  instances  decided  improvement  is 
claimed.  One  brother  writes,  "Instances 
occur  where,  after  long  years  in  the  Church, 
there  is  still  failure  to  comprehend  spiritual 
matters ;  others,  where  beautiful  growth  and 
clear  comprehension  give  our  hearts  joy." 
The  reality  of  spiritual  life  and  trust  comes 
out  in  an  instance  given  of  a  poor  Christian 
who,  on  his  deathbed,  was  urged  to  let  his 
friends  perform  some  idolatrous  rites  for  his 
recovery.  He  refused  everything  of  the  kind, 
and  told  them  he  was  going  to  be  with  Christ. 
Encouraging  spiritual  growth  in  the  main  is 
manifest  in  the  report. 

2.  Such  spiritual  growth  might  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  very  numerous  meetings 
were  held  in  perhaps  all  the  centers  for 
building  up  the  divine  life  of  the  soul.    Be- 
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plies  indicate  that  such  revival  meetings 
were  held  in  numbers  varying  from  two  to 
twenty.  One  brother  holds  such  a  meeting 
monthly.  Definite  statements  are  made  of 
-conversions,  and  in  some  instances  the  num- 
ber is  given.  Faithful  work  along  this  line 
must  result  in  decided  spiritual  improve- 
ment in  the  Church. 

3.  On  the  question  of  numerical  growth  in 
the  Church,  most  of  the  stations  give  an  in- 
crease varying  from  a  small  number  up  to 
64,  as  far  as  heard  from.  There  is  a  total 
decrease  found  in  the  statistical  tables  of 
2,024  communicants.  There  has  thus  been 
a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  main.  Some 
■centers  show  a  large  decrease,  amounting  in 
one  case  to  135  at  Rajpura,  Sambhal  District. 
"This  is  explained  by  deaths,  chiefly  from 
•cholera,  and  by  famine  and  high  prices  driv- 
ing some  away.  The  decrease  is  generally 
by  transfers  or  unexplained  departure.  We 
are  not  able  to  account  for  this  great  de- 
crease again  repeated  this  year. 

4.  Touching  the  observance  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Church,  we  made  an  effort  to 
find  the  extent  to  which  class  and  prayer 
meetings  and  family  worship  are  maintained, 
and  how  far  our  people  keep  the  Sabbath 
and  attend  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per and  observe  Christian  marriage,  (a)  We 
did  not  cull  out  much  on  the  matter  of  at- 
tendance at  class  meeting.  In  some  in- 
stances a  deflnite  number  of  classes  is  men- 
tioned. For  example,  it  is  stated  that  16 
classes  are  held  in  the  Pithoragarh  Circuit. 
It  would  seem  from  silence,  that  in  places 
not  much  is  made  of  this  means  of  grace,  so 
especially  important  in  our  field.  No  doubt, 
in  the  case  of  scattered  villages,  it  is  difficult 
to  maintain  the  class  meeting,  but  the  leaders 
might  at  least  see  the  members  once  a  week 
according  to  the  old  rule.  (6)  The  prayer 
meeting  is  generally  maintained  with  regu- 
larity, amounting  to  three  times  a  week  in 
one  place.  We  cannot  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent the  scattered  villagers  maintain  prayer 
meetings,  (c)  Family  worship,  we  can  see, 
is  not  universal.  In  the  Bajpura  Circuit  it 
is  claimed  that  prayer  is  kept  up  in  the 
definite  number  of  70  families,  but  it  is  man- 
ifest that  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  estab- 
lishing the  family  altar  among  our  people, 
(d)  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  pre- 
sents a  varying  usage.  In  some  instances 
it  has  been  observed  once  in  the  year,  in 
others  monthly  or  quarterly.  For  some  rea- 
son it  is  reported  that  there  has  been  no  ob- 


servance of  this  rite  in  the  Rajpura  Circuit, 
Sambhal  District.  The  preacher  in  charge, 
Lachhman  Singh,  is  only  a  local  deacon. 
Samuel  Wheeler  states  that  this  sacrament 
has  not  been  administered  in  his  circuit  in 
the  Gonda  District.  There  was  no  observance 
of  the  rite  in  the  Kakrala  Circuit,  Bareilly 
District,  (e)  The  reports  show  that  a  vigor- 
ous effort  is  being  made  to  secure  Sabbath 
observance,  but  difficulties  are  encountered. 
Christians  are  often  servants  of  government 
or  of  Zamindars,  both  exacting  regular  work 
of  them.  Barabanki  reports  that  all  keep 
the  Sabbath  except  cultivators  and  the  serv- 
ants of  English  people.  Some  are  so  poor 
that  they  need  the  Sabbath  wage  for  the 
day's  food.  In  Hardoi  this  is  avoided  by  de- 
positing one  pice  six  days,  for  the  food  of  the 
seventh.  There  is  manifestly  good  progress 
in  the  purpose  of  keeping  this  day.  (/)  On 
the  subject  of  Christian  marriage  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  in  some  places  but  little  is  made  of 
the  Christian  ceremony,  and  all  moves  on  in 
the  old  way.  Some  give  their  children  to 
non-Christians  in  marriage.  In  some  reports 
a  definite  number  of  Christian  marriages  is 
given.  In  other  cases  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  no  Christian  marriage  has  taken  place, 
yet  they  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage. 
There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  places,  in 
the  want  of  persons  licensed  to  marry,  but 
the  chief  cause  of  non-compliance  is  the  per- 
sistence of  the  old  custom. 

5.  This  leads  to  the  general  question  of 
heathen  practices  remaining  in  the  Church. 
The  great  dragnet  of  a  few  years  ago  gath- 
ered in  many  who  were  honest  enough  in 
their  purpose  of  becoming  Christians,  but 
who  did  not  sufficiently  understand  what  it 
involved.  Numbers  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  the  service  of  Christ  forbade  their  bow- 
ing in  the  house  of  Rimmon.  The  subse- 
quent pastors  of  these  adherents  must  have 
known  all  the  while  tlje  idolatry  the  mission- 
aries have  since  discovered.  To  a  student 
of  the  history  of  the  world's  evangelization 
there  is  nothing  new  or  specially  discoura- 
ging in  all  this.  The  reports  from  which  this 
paper  is  made  up  show  that  idolatry,  in  the 
form  especially  of  worehiping  at  the  shrine 
of  Lai  Beg,  still  remains.  The  Lai  Beg 
chabutra  is  found  in  many  places.  It  is  most 
common  in  the  Moradabad  District.  It 
is  stated  that  in  the  Rajpura  Circuit  one 
half  are  secretly  idolaters.  But  the  general 
indication  is  that  this  evil  practice  is  de- 
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creasing,  while  in  some  places  it  has  entirely 
ceased.  It  is  claimed  by  Brother  Bhikki  Lai 
that  not  one  shrine  remains  among  Chris- 
tians in  the  Sirauli  Circuit,  Brother  Bud- 
den,  of  Kanth,  claims  that  he  has  swept 
them  out  of  his  circuit.  Gulab  Singh,  of 
Nurpur,  wiped  out  (mitaya)  six  idols  in  the 
year.  Feasts  for  the  dead  continue.  W.  T. 
Speake  writes  that  not  many  are  free  from 
this  in  the  Bilsi  Circuit.  In  some  places  the 
Christians  mingle  in  heathen  festivals.  But 
the  Church  is  being  steadily  purged  from 
these  practices.  The  most  common  form  of 
this  evil  is  the  saint  worship  of  Lai  Beg, 
which  still  has  its  counterpart  among  Ro- 
manists, and  the  feast  for  the  dead,  which  is 
not  so  much  idolatry",  perhaps,  as  a  social 
meal. 

6,  Your  committee  sent  to  the  stations 
and  circuits  the  question,  "Is  the  Church 
aggressive  against  heathenism  ?  "  This  was 
to  ascertain  if  our  people  are  confining  their 
efforts  largely  to  the  Christian  community, 
or  are  they  moving  out  of  the  trenches,  and 
are  they  making  headway  against  heathen- 
ism ?  It  is  important  that  we  ascertain  If 
the  Church  has  aggressive  power.  The  large 
decrease  in  the  number  of  our  community 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  not  hold- 
ing our  own.  But  are  we  making  no  head- 
way? There  is,  we  think,  an  untabulated 
power  of  the  Church  and  Christian  commu- 
nity. There  is  an  unmeasured  influence  of 
the  Christian  community  over  the  thought 
and  practice  of  the  non-Christian  community 
that  should  be  studied,  as  it  indicates  some- 
thing of  the  real  vitality  of  the  Church,  and 
its  fitness  for  its  great  saving  work  in  the 
world.  The  reports  received  Indicate  that  the 
leaven  of  the  Gospel  is  working  in  the  great 
non-Christian  mass,  through  the  agencies  of 
the  Church,  and  through  the  life  and  light  of 
the  Church  shining  in  the  darkness.  Many 
write  of  aggression,  but  they  do  not  Indicate 
how  It  is  manifested.  Still,  it  may  be  gath- 
ered that  there  Is  an  Improved  appreciation 
of  Christian  truth,  a  better  moral  sense,  and 
an  Increasing  confidence  in  the  worth  of  the 
Christian  community.  Many,  It  is  reported, 
accept  Christ  in  belief.  They  receive  the 
preachers  in  a  more  cordial  way,  and  culti- 
vate friendship  with  the  Christians.  There 
Is  a  drawing  of  the  very  numerous  Chamar 
caste  toward  our  people.  And  this  is  also 
manifested  among  higher  castes.  For  ex- 
ample, the  pastor  of  Rasulpur  writes,  "  I  am 
convinced  that  the  high  castes  will  soon  be- 


lieve, for  they  hear  with  eagerness,  and 
there  is  a  manifest  disposition  and  tendency 
(tabiyat  aur  bartao)  among  them  which  in- 
dicates that  they  soon  will  accept  the  Chris- 
tian religion."  We  may  join  this  pastor's 
prayer  for  great  and  speedy  victories, 

7.  Your  committee  attempted  to  test  the- 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  Church  by  askings 
preachers  in  charge  the  question,  "Is  un- 
paid labor  for  the  Church  increasing?"" 
This  we  deem  a  vital  test  of  the  life  of  the 
Church,  In  self-sustentatlon,  and  self-propa- 
gation. The  answer  to  this  question  only 
called  out  the  quantity  of  the  work,  but  in- 
dicated nothing  of  its  quality,  also  an  impor- 
tant matter,  in  testing  real  vitality.  Mere 
perfunctory  "jo  hukm  "  work  tells  nothings 
of  spontaneous  aggressive  life.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  interest  to  learn  that  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  unpaid  work  is  per- 
formed. From  2  to  78  unpaid  workers  in 
each  circuit  are  reported.  This  last  large 
number,  given  for  Tilhar  Circuit,  reads  like 
a  mistake.  Ujhani  reports  62  hadis  (leaders), 
and  Powayan  68.  Were  this  kind  of  eco- 
nomic activity  in  developing  the  Church, 
and  pressing  on  paganism,  spread  evenly^ 
over  the  Conference,  the  question  of  propa- 
gating Christianity  without  foreign  moneys 
would  be  largely  solved.  From  Garhwal 
District  we  have  the  encouraging  word  that 
**  Native  ministers*  wives  work  gladly  with- 
out pay,  and  do  blessed  and  profitable  work. 
Thought  on  this  line  is  gradually  dawning^ 
on  the  minds  of  the  people."  Even  this- 
" dawning"  Is  most  hopeful,  as  it  is  the 
sign  of  quickening  in  the  indigenous  Church, 
which,  it  goes  without  saying,  must  do  the 
work  of  evangelizing  India. 

8.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  the  Sunday 
school  cause  Is  maintained  with  increasing^ 
activity  If  our  reports  are  to  be  relied  on.  The 
figures  of  our  statistical  secretary  show  an 
Increase  of  48  schools  and  4,287  scholars. 
Almost  all  the  reports  received  claim  im- 
provement in  Sunday  school  work,  some 
report  much  improvement  and  a  few  are- 
171  statu  quo,  Pauri  District  reports  fewer 
on  the  roll  than  last  year,  but  the  average 
attendance  is  better.  As  this  report  puts  It, 
"  Simday  schools  are  skirmish  lines  and 
open  the  way  for  other  work,"  and  we  are- 
glad  to  report  any  Improvement  in  this  form 
of  work. 

9.  We  made  inquiry  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  our  Christian  children,  A  very- 
laudable  purpose  has  been  so  far  main- 
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tained  amoDg  us,  of  pushing  the  secular 
education  of  our  Christian  community.  We 
sent  to  the  circuits  the  question,  **  Is  there 
any  improvement  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren ?  "  Many  report  some  and  a  few  much 
improvement.  There  is  a  complaint  of  want 
of  teachers.  The  closing  of  our  Normal 
School  was  a  calamity ;  and  as  it  was  a  case 
of  deficient  foreign  funds,  it  is  manifest 
from  this  and  other  failures  that  the  gen- 
eral secular  education  of  our  Christian  com- 
munity must  not  depend  on  foreign  funds. 
The  outlook  for  the  general  education  of  our 
people  is  not  good.  It  may  not  be  an  un- 
mixed evil  when,  through  our  inability  to 
push  education,  the  impression  is  made  that 
Christianity  is  not  merely  learning  to  read. 

10.  We  have  looked  into  the  question  of 
self-support  in  the  Church.  Improvement 
in  this  most  important  matter  is  not  rapid. 
In  a  few  circuits,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
there  is  practically  no  self-support.  Many 
charges  report  some  improvement,  and  a 
few  have  most  encouraging  notes  of  hearty 
good-will  and  education  along  this  line.  In 
Puranpur  Circuit,  8-8  rupees  were  contrib- 
uted by  new  converts.  In  Tilhar  Circuit, 
poor  persons,  not  in  Mission  employment, 


gave  19-14  rupees.  Samuel  Wheeler  reports 
40  rupees  from  a  poor  circuit  in  the  Gonda 
District.  In  a  few  places  failure  of  crops 
seems  to  have  worked  a  decline  in  self-sup- 
port, but  in  the  main  we  find  some  advance. 
The  entire  sum  given  for  pastoral  support  is 
5,332  rupees,  being  an  increese  of  124  rupees. 
11.  In  connection  with  this  subject  your 
committee  asked  the  question,  **Is  the 
temporal  condition  of  our  people  improv- 
ing ?  "  Some  reports  indicate  that  in  places 
numbers  of  our  people  are  barely  getting 
enough  to  eat.  Many  of  the  reports  indi- 
cate an  improved  condition  of  cultivators. 
In  Oarhwal  our  people  are  getting  hold  of 
their  tenant  rights,  where  they  formerly 
were  in  a  mere  state  of  serfdom.  In  places 
they  can  build  houses  where  formerly  their 
right  was  disputed,  and  it  is  something  that 
in  Oudh  the  Christian  community  has  u 
Tahsildar  and  a  deputy  collector.  The  oft- 
recurring  famines  are  a  great  drawback  to 
our  poor  people,  but  upon  the  whole  their 
temporal  condition  is  improving,  and  this 
must  act  favorably  on  self-support,  and 
with  spiritual  growth,  aid  in  an  entire  uplift 
of  the  Church  and  in  its  fitness  for  aggress- 
ive power. 


MINISTER'S  SALARY  vs.  MISSIONARY  FUND* 


THE  writer  heard  the  following  story  told 
at  the  Montreal  Conference  last  spring, 
by  a  minister  in  the  active  work  whose  hair 
and  beard  told  of  many  years'  experience. 

"I  would  preach  missionary  sermons  to 
the  coldest  and  most  lethargic  church  and 
to  the  most  fossilized  Quarterly  Board,  as 
well  as  to  the  spiritual  church  and  the  en- 
terprising Board.  I  tell  you  missionary  ser- 
mons will  help  to  pay  debts,  and  if  I  were 
afraid  of  not  getting  my  salary  I  would  begin 
to  work  and  pray  for  a  good  contribution  to 
the  missions  from  my  people.  I  have  tried 
it  again  and  again,  and  God  never  failed  to 
bless  this  method. 

**  I  will  give  you  an  example :  I  was  sent 

back  to .    They  had  built  a  church 

some  five  years  previous  to  my  being  sta- 
tioned there.  At  our  first  (August)  Quar- 
terly Meeting  the  Official  Board  began  to 
tell  me  what  a  hard  field  I  was  on.  They 
did  not  know  what  to  appropriate  for  sal- 
ary. They  talked  of  the  impossibility  of 
raising  enough  to  support  me.  I  spread  out 
to  foreign  fields  the  next  Sunday,  and  thus 


I  continued  to  teach  missions  in  the  sim- 
plest way  possible.  My  congregations  grew. 
The  oldest  members  listened  like  children. 

•*  In  October  I  took  up  the  annual  sub- 
scription, after  preaching  my  own  anniver- 
sary sermon.  The  list  of  givers  was  a  long 
one,  and  summed  up  to  $280.  The  people 
were  surprised.  The  officials  could  hardly 
believe  it,  and  were  very  anxious  to  see 
where  it  had  all  come  from.  The  very  ex- 
pression on  the  faces  of  the  members  of  the 
congregation  was  changed  by  that  mission- 
ary subscription. 

"The  recording  steward  asked  me  if  I 
was  going  to  have  a  revival.  I  told  him  that 
I  did  not  know,  but  that  the  Lord  was  always 
ready  and  willing,  and  that  I  was  only  wait- 
ing for  him  and  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
question  of  whether  they  would  have  a  re- 
vival or  not  rested  entirely  with  the  people. 
They  wanted  a  revival,  and  for  six  weeks  we 
hold  two  meetings  a  day,  five  days  in  the 
week.  At  the  end  of  the  time  I  got  my 
salary  in  full,  and  the  missionary  givings 
f  continued  to  go  Mi^y—Mlssionarij  Outlook, 
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MISSIONARY  READINGS  AND  RECITATIONS 


Ii  It  Nothing  to  Me? 

ItT   ALICE  MAY    tH)IT()LA8. 

In  tt  nothtiig  to  nio  tlmt  tho  children  cry 
For  brriul  In  nomo  fon»t((n  laml, 

Wlirn  Hoinv  Hi  IcHHt  can  l>c  amply  fed 
Hy  a  Itttlc  coin  from  my  hand? 

In  tt  noihInK  to  mo  that  ih>uIk  now  die 
NVlio  n«»'or  hranl  of  JcnuH*  name, 

Thnt  to  tM)unilo8H  thousand*  across  the  sea, 
Siilvatton  novoroamo? 

Ayo,  'tin  much  to  mo.  tto  with  cheerful  heart 

My  <M>ln  will  I  fnvly  fiive» 
And  dally  ^  Ml  hcavonwanl  send  my  prayers 

That  thotr  )H'rinhin»r  souls  ma>'  live. 


A  Plea  ftff  the  HeatheD  QhildxviL 

CutLORBN  IN  Christian  Lands. 

\Vt  have  fathors  and  mothers  who  UnT  us, 
Wo  have  homos  and  tx>mforts  galore» 

We  haxx*  brt>thers  and  sisters  the  dearest^ 
And  jkTt,  then*  aw  (blessings  still  more, 

We*\T  a  Father  in  heaven  who  loves  us, 
We'w  a  Saviour  there,  ttxv,  to-day « 

We  ha\-e  f^tni^s  Holy  Spirit  to  guii)e  us 
In  the  stralirht  ami  the  nam>w  waj*. 

Cnu.i^atN  IN  Hkatrvn  Lands. 

Buts  i>  :  ^v  fr\>m  the  far  )veathen  countriM 
Aw*  hnnirry.  and  or>injr  tor  hnratL 

Hax-o  no  dear  ones  to  oomfi>rt  and  K>ve  us, 
OowM  alnuvt  wish  we  were  dead. 

For  o«r  tool  are  tie»i  up  till  they  hurt  us; 

W>  jH^motimes  aren^  wantM  at  all, 
An*i  aiv  thr*>wn  In  the  deep,  dark  river. 

With  no  one  to  save  when  wv  call. 

We  hax-e  never  once  heai\)  of  the  Savkmr, 
TTK^mrh  to  5>Hi  he  olearl^v  hath  saui  : 

'*  Oo.  J^^  tell  all  the  ptvyr  little  chiMirn 
To  <»me  unto  me  an*l  be  ftxL** 

And  now  i^-e,  wUh  our  Mossinp*'  s*"*  many. 
Who  lox'o  the  lx*Tvi  .lesus  i^^e  saj'. 

Are  we  sending  far  oni  *^r  brown  pennies 
Are  «T  wmoniN^Tlnff  to  praj*  ? 

For  tho  )*v»i  and  suffering  children, 
Tha;  tho>  «»a?  know  .1(>jqis  lilfo  we  : 

Vk>  h«>»r  hj^  o^Ts  worki  to  :hoTn  sajin^:.  *'  l.ei 
The  ^jT:k  one*"  oomr  UTit*'^  me  "  ' 

Tt  15  .^t^us,  yon  know,  wr  aw  holjvlnic. 

For  he  sa>>  '.X.  hi>  woril  ro  the^- : 
'•  ^^lim  yoi;  ,»o  :.   ;lu  loasi  of  my  ohilt'irer. 

3  w,"   ,\M;r!t  ft>  ,lonr  i:r:<-  mc  " 


Miadon  Work  &r  AIL 

TuBRB^s  a  mission  work  for  all 

Near  each  door. 
Come  and  labor,  great  and  small, 

Rich  and  poor. 
In  the  city's  bustling  street, 
In  the  country  homes  so  neat, 
There's  a  message  to  repeat 

O'er  and  o'er. 

Give  your  dollars,  give  your  prayers. 

Every  one. 
Enter  alleys,  clamber  stairs, 

Quickly  run. 
Through  the  winter,  through  the  spring. 
When  the  summer  bird-notes  ring. 
Tell  them  of  the  coming  King, 

God's  dear  Son. 

3iCany  folks  in  other  lands 

Never  heard 
Of  this  message  true  and  grand 

From  God's  word ; 
'Twill  be  giorlons  news  to  them 
That  the  Christ  of  Bethlehem 
Comes  with  starry  diadem, 

Christ  the  Lord. 


Labor  on  with  hope  and  trust 

Till  the  end, 
Till  the  shining  angel  host 

Shall  descend. 
God  will  guide  you  night  and  day. 
Be  your  strength,  your  help,  your 
Bless  your  labor  every  way ; 

Ue^s  yooT  Friend 

— r.  JL 


MiBBgD  Sohool  is  ChOdnn. 


tair^ 


(IVs  iMtir  «itf  vrlttea  hy  a  Isfdr 
I  Afrtm,  u»  sone  chUdrm  la  E^iUnd.) 

7:45  A.  M,— **Tline  for  school:  let's  go!" 
have  finished  breakfast,  and  I  start  iq>  the  msoep 
sk^te  of  Namirembe  Hill,  foDowied  by  two  of  mj 
irirls,  one  carrying  on  her  bead  my  little  wooden 
srool  and  an  anteJope  skin,  and  the  other  caii'i  iufr 
my  books  and  the  hanging  sheets  on  wiudb  the 
>  alphabet  and  syllables  are  printed.  At  the  top  of 
the  hill  we  pass^  through  a  hole  in  the  feooe  (tfaen- 
are  no  cmtcsi,  and  into  the  diuxxdiTard.  The  bi|r 
cathedral  church  stands  on  the  rerr  top  of  the  hilL 
and  jnsi  below  It  on  four  sides  there  are  the  four 
sohoolr*v»ms— two  for  the  men,  one  for  the  woaeb. 
and  one  for  the  children,  which  laT<7  in  the  day  is. 
nscki  as  &  wriiiiu;  school  for  men  and  women. 

r>:ys»c»: -y  I  ^pet  inside  :he  fenoe  there  is  a  rgA  o! 
barr-  feci    over   the   srony    paths,  and   shouts   of 

'*T»»r.  hfcvr  c^jtn-  now  ;  we  have  been  waiting 
a  lone  :ime^    How   aK'   yaiL   my  Iriend?''*   «ic> 
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Greetings  occapy  all  the  time  till  we  get  into  school, 
and  then  a  fresh  chorus  commences  from  the  chil- 
dren who  are  waiting  for  us  inside. 

I  do  so  wish  you  could  come  yourselves  and  spend 
a  few  hours  with  us ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  describe  it 
to  you.  Well,  just  come  in  thought.  **  This  a  school!'* 
I  can  hear  some  one  say ;  **  why  it  is  just  like  a 
bam— no  desks,  no  chairs,  no  doors  ! "  No ;  our 
school  is  just  four  reed  walls,  a  grass  roof  supported 
on  unplaned  trunks  of  the  date-palm,  and  a  mud 
floor.  A  piece  of  the  reed-work  is^  just  cut  away  at 
either  end  to  form  a  doorway,  and  windows  are  cut 
at  the  side  to  let  in  the  light. 

The  girls  spread  my  skin  on  the  ground,  and  put 
the  stool  on  the  top,  and  I  sit  there ;  the  children 
sit  round  in  a  semicircle,  most  of  them  on  the  bare 
mud  floor.  In  spite  of  their  black  skins  and  curly 
heads  and  odd  scraps  of  clothes  they  are  very,  very 
like  some  children  I  used  to  know  at  home.  They 
have  got  the  same  loving  hearts,  the  same  mis- 
chievous ways,  and  the  same  desire  to  play  when 
they  ought  not  to  I 

Well,  please  sit  down  on  the  ground  while  I  tell 
you  about  the  children — between  ninety  and  one 
hundred  there  are  to-day,  all  ages,  from  two  to  four- 
teen years,  infants,  girls,  and  boys.  Close  round, 
just  on  the  edge  of  my  skin,  sit  three  or  four  little 
girls  about  four  or  five  years  old.  There  is  Blandini 
in  a  bright  scarlet  overall  one  of  the  missionaries 
gave  her,  and  of  which  she  is  very  proud.  Then 
there  is  Damali,  looking  at  you  with  her  great 
black  eyes. 

"  Who's  this  ?  "  as  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  so  walks 
in  with  a  tiny  child  of  three  or  so  riding  on  her 
back,  her  arms  clasped  round  the  girl's  neck.  This 
is  Salome,  the  only  daughter  of  one  of  the  big  chiefs, 
and  a  very  important  little  person  she  is.  She  gets 
down  from  her  human  "  donkey's  "  back,  carefully 
straightens  out  the  bit  of  white  calico  which  is  her 
only  dress,  and  arranges  the  heavy  ivory  rings  which 
she  wears  on  her  wrists  and  angles ;  then  she  pushes 
her  way  through  the  other  children,  and  takes  her 
place  by  Damali. 

Coming  in  through  the  other  door  is  a  very  smart 
boy  of  twelve,  followed  by  several  others — one  car- 
r3ring  his  mat,  another  an  umbrella,  etc.  This  is  a 
chief,  though  only  quite  a  lad,  and  his  name  is 
Sabaganzl ;  he  is  never  allowed  to  go  about  alone, 
and  there  is  quite  a  stir  among  all  the  other  children 
until  his  mat  is  spread  out,  and  he  is  properly  seated. 
He  is  closely  followed  by  a  very  tall,  strong  man, 
carrying  a  very  pretty  little  girl  on  his  shoulder,  fol- 
lowed by  another  man  who  walks  close  behind  hold- 
ing an  umbrella  over  her.  This  is  the  little  Princess 
Tunia,  who  has  the  title  of  Lubuga— Queen-Sister. 

Well,  I  think  we  can  begin  now,  so  we  all  kneel 
for  a  short  prayer  together.  After  singing  a  hymn 
and  a  little  Bible  talk,  we  have  either  catechism  or  a 
geography  lesson.  Some  of  the  children  think  and 
say  such  funny  things.  At  flrst  they  thought  there 
were  only  two  countries  in  the  whole  world— Uganda 
and  England,  so  you  see  they  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn.  When  the  geography  or  catechism  class  is 
over  we  divide  into  flve  classes  for  reading. 


Mind  you  never  forget  to  pray  for  these  little  black 
brothers  and  sisters  of  yours,  that  they  may  all  grow 
up  to  know  and  love  Jesus.— JS.  Taylor,  in  ChUdren^t 
Wurld. 


A  Japanese  Female  Oonvert. 

BT  MISS  CLAHIS8A  SPENCER. 

AWAY  up  in  the  mountains  of  Japan  there  Uvea 
a  man  and  his  wife  who  are  both  members  ot 
our  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  their  village. 
The  man  is  quite  an  earnest  Christian,  but  the  wife 
has  not  been.  Especially  has  she  been  careless  in 
keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  although  this  is  the  land 
where  the  husband  is  supposed  to  be  supreme,  this 
man  and  his  wife  have  been  one  ^of  the  exceptions 
that  prove  the  rule,  for  he  evidently  has  not  been 
able  to  reform  her  bad  habits. 

Recently  a  Bible  woman's  convention  was  held  in 
the  Methodist  Bible  Women's  Training  School  in 
Yokohama,  and  when  the  Bible  woman  who  was 
working  in  this  mountain  village  made  her  plans  to 
go  to  Yokohoma  to  attend  the  meetings,  the  woman 
of  our  story  decided  to  go  too,  probably  for  the  sake 
of  the  trip. 

The  meetings  were  earnest  and  heart-searching, 
but  the  woman  did  not  make  any  confession  or 
promises.  When  she  returned  home,  however,  to 
her  family  and  her  neighbors  and  friends,  she  made 
known  her  intention  of  henceforth  leading  a  true, 
earnest  Christian  life,  and  the  church  in  the  village 
is  greatly  comforted  and  rejoiced  because  of  her 
changed  attitude. 


Little  Workers. 

We  are  workers  for  the  Master, 
Willingly  to  him  we  bring 

Hearts  and  hands  to  do  him  service, 
While  our  lips  his  praises  sing. 

Little  workers,  happy  workers- 
Willing  workers  for  our  King. 

There  are  lands  where  heathen  darkness 
Falls  without  one  cheering  ray ; 

Where  they  bow  in  idol  worship 
To  their  gods  of  wood  and  clay. 

Little  workers,  happy  workers- 
Send  to  them  the  Light  of  day. 

There  are  sheep  that  far  have  wandered 
From  the  pastures  green  and  fair. 

Out  upon  sin's  gloomy  desert. 
Over  rock  and  mountain  bare. 

Little  workers,  happy  workers- 
Lead  them  to  the  Shepherd's  care. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing- 
Serving  Jesus  while  we  may ; 

Sending  light  to  souls  in  darkness. 
Seeking  lost  sheep  gone  astray. 

Little  workers,  happy  workers, 
Be  our  motto,  *•  Work  and  pray." 
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Bev.  Ladiu  a  flmit^  D.D, 

LUCIUS  CHAMBERS  SMITH  was  born  in  Ply- 
mouth, WuBbloglon  County,  O.,  March  4, 1853, 
and  died  in  Oaiaca,  Mexico,  Marcb  12, 1S96,  leaving 
B  4l[e  and  six  children.  His  pareuis,  John  and 
Caroline  Smith,  were  oacDeBt  Chriatlans  and  devoted 
MetboillBta.  During  tbe  civil  war  bis  father  was 
captain  in  the  6Tth  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers, 
and  when  a  few  years  aCtt'rward  ibe  tether  died,  tbe 
preacher  at  his  funeral  said,  "  He  will  need  do 
monument  to  bis  memory,  an  tbrongb  bisinfiuenee 
and  gins  this  beautiful  new  cburch  stands  as  bia 
monument."  Tbe  parents  gave  three  children  to 
the  foreign  missionary  service. 

Lucius  was  converted  at  an  early  age  and  Joined 
the  Methodist  church  In  Creston,  O.,  in  ISHT.  Rev. 
O.  A.  Ruedcr  wrote  May  23,  18116,  of  his  early  lite : 

"  My  acquaintance  with  him  runs  back  to  the 
winter  of  bis  conversion.  My  (atber  was  holding  a 
revival  meeting  In  Creston  and  slopped  at 
of  his  purents,  and  1  was  with  him. 
Lucius  bad  just  been  converted.  His 
large  bead,  busby  hair,  gentle  eye, 
thoughtful  face,  and  retiring  manner 
greatly  impressed  me.  When  we 
reacted  the  clinrcb,  to  my  surprise  tbe 
bashful  boy  and  his  associate,  Benja- 
min Wells,  led  tbe  singing,  as  the; 
did  tiitongh  alt  o(  that  revival,  la 
which  many  were  converted. 

"  Next  I  met  him  as  a  student  at 
the  Canaan  Academy.  From  the  flrat 
be  was  a  natural  student,  gentle  and 
gracious,  never  losing  his  temper, 
though  often  sorely  tried. 

"  Later  I  knew  blm  at  Baldvrin  Uni- 
versity, at  Berea,  O.,  rooming  and  boarding  In  the 


;r  of  any 

man  as  a  student,  a  favorite  with  all  of  the  profea- 
sors.  and  the  best  singer  In  the  college.     He  Im- 
pressed all  with  his  moral  earnestness,  and  wat 
means  of  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  studenti 

"  When  I  went  to  Boston  University  he  had  gradu- 
ated and  gone  to  South  America,  but  tlie  traditions 
of  his  career  in  the  seminary  still  lived  among  tbe 
students  as  precious  ointment  poured  forth. 
think  I  never  linew  a  more  guileless  youth  and 
young  man,  or  a  more  devoted  Christian. 

Lucius  was  educated  at  Berea,  O.,  and  graduated 
from  Ihe  Boston  University  School  of  Theology  In 
June,  IBTS.  from  which  institution  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  1805. 

He  felt  it  his  duty  to  enter  tbe  foreign  missionary 


His  wife  Uved  only  about  six  tuontba  after  ber 
marriage,  dying  la  Chile,  December  38,  1878.  Mr. 
Smith  married  at  Natal,  Chile,  Sara  Orchard,  Jana- 
ary  10, 1881,  a  lady  of  Eoglisb  parentage  and  wboM 
parents  were  Wesley ans. 

Mr.  Sroltli  labored  faithfully  in  Chile,  chletly  in 
tlie  educational  work.  In  1^,  at  his  eameat  re- 
qnest,  be  was  transferred  by  Bishop  Harris  from 
Chile  to  Mexico,  arriving  at  Vera  Cruz  in  February, 
1881.  Hts  flrat  appointment  was  Pacbtica,  and  then 
successively  Tulaitcingo,  Guanajuato,  Mexico  city, 
and  Oaxaca. 

In  Mexico  be  did  what  be  considered  hii  best 
work.  He  loved  the  people,  and  vas  loved  by  them. 
His  devoted  Christian  spirit,  and  his  message  of  sal- 
vation, pDrity,  and  peace  lead  many  to  enroll  theto- 
selves  as  followers  of  Jesus  In  the  membership  of 
tbe  .Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh. 

In  Match,  1896,  Dr.  John  W.  Butler,  a  brother 
missionary  and  a  portion  of  the  time  the  presiding 
older  of  Dr.  Smith,  wrote  of  him : 

"He  was  very  fond  o(  tbe  native 
people,  their  mannera,  and  costums, 
and  he  had  a  wonderful  tacillty  for 
accommodating  bImseU  to  clrcom- 
stanccs,  as  well  as  warm  sympathy 
for  the  poor.  He  made  long  tripa 
through  tbe  mounlalna  Beektog  tbe 
lost.  The  magnifloent  voice  with 
which  Providence  bad  endowed  bttn 
was  used  to  tbe  best  advantage  in  both 
preaching  and  singing.  Cnrlooa  peo- 
ple, frequently  drawn  by  the  sweet 
song,  would  remain  Uirough  the 
preaching  sttnply  to  hear  another  song; 
but  ere  the  service  was  oondoded 
both  tbe  preacher  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  get  Into  their  hearts  and  tbey  would  be  led 


'  from  darkness  to  tight.' 
"  In  October,  1SRG,  after  a  long  evangellBtic  tour, 

-  Dr.  Smith  returned  to  his  home  in  Oaiaca.    A  few 
>   days  later,  at  my  request,  he  was  In  Puebla  to  nfve 

•t  lectures  on  pastoral  theology  to  onr  stn- 

-  dents  there.    He  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  spirits, 
lit  complained  occasionally  of  a  Blight  itching  on 

I  tbe  ball  of  his  left  foot.  After  his  return  home  this 
trouble  turned  to  severe  pain,  and  tour  different 
lancing  operations  fBlIlng  to  bring  relief,  Uiree  phy- 
declded  that  amputation  of  tbe  foot  was 
.  necessary.  This  operation  was  followed  by  a  raging 
fever  accompanied  for  weeks  by  delirium.  When  at 
e  fever  abated  and  the  delirium  oeasad  we  all 
hoped  for  restoration.  But  serious  complioatlona 
;t  in.  and,  after  four  months  of  great  solTerlng,  tbe 
volunteered  before  his  graduation.  He  I  patient  breathed  bis  lest  at  10  f.  h.  on  Hatch  12." 
was  marrksltu  Ellen  Augusta  Griswold  atElyria,0.,  I  Dr.  L.  B.  Salmans,  of  Mexico,  wrote  soon  after  bis 
July  13.  18??.  and  on  Ibe  tblrty-flrst  day  of  Ihe  same  I  death :  "The  sad  death  of  the  Rev.  Lucius  C.  Smith, 
month  was  nrdnlncd  In  New  York  by  Bishop  Harris  I  D.D..  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  his  fel- 
nndcr  Ibe  missionary  rule,  and  sailed  the  aame  day  i  low- laborers  in  thin  field.  He  was  a  man  of  eicel- 
wltli  his  wife  for  ChHe.  where  he  labored  for  six  lent  abilities,  ihomugh  edncation.  as  simple  of 
years  In  connection  wllh  William  Taylor's  self- .  heart  m  a  child,  of  a  single  eye  In  bis  Master's 
Eupportiug  work.  |  serrlce,  and  had  attuned  to  the  greater  efDctency 
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thtiioffli  long  service  in  South  AmeHca  and  Mexiuo. 
Ub  liiul  an  UDCommonly  flue  UBe  oF  Cbe  SpaDtah 
laugnafte,  it  being  especially  observed  thai  he  had 
gotten  hold  ot  the  speech  o(  the  home  aud  ol  the 
common  people,  aud  so  conld  speak  right  to  the 
bport.  He  was  our  best  cTangellst,  In  part  tor  this 
Kosoa,  and  In  part  because  of  hia  simpl Icily  of  liosrt 
and  big  laith.    Itis  devotion  to  his  work  was  com- 

Dr.  Smith  wrote  frequently  for  the  G08I"bi.  in  Al-i. 
I^Mia  aod  the  other  borne  publications  and  for  the 
paper  published  <a  Mejtico  clly  In  the  Spanish  lan- 
inuige,  culled  the  Abiigallv  Chrtntiano,  He  waa  Ibe 
author  ot  B.  Spanish  Gramiuar,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  detith  was  writing  a  work  on  tlii*  Mexican  flora. 
Ilia  widow  resides  at  23!t  North  BeTcr  Street, 
Woosler,  O. 


EeT.  BreatoQ  H.  Badley,  D.D. 

BKENTOX  HAMLINK  BADLEY  was  bor 
month,  Ind„  April  K,  1849,  and  died 
now,  India,  November  SO,  IWII.  after  a  rii 
Krvlce  In  India  of  iilnuteeii 
I  jears.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
I  Arthur Badler,otthe Deo Moln'jH 
1  Conference  ot  tbo  Motbotlidt 
I  Xplsoopal  Church,  and  bad  the 
I  best  educational  advantages, 
L  gradnatiiig  from  Simpson  Col- 
I  Iwt,  Indlanola.  la.,  in  I8T0,  and 
u  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
I  EvaustOQ,  III.,  in  1873,  His 
I  Alma  MaKT  conferred  the  di'- 
0  of  doctor  of  divinity  upon 
LblnilnlBSS. 

He  bad  onrly  given  himself  f. 
Christ  sjid  his  service,  and  lie 
«a»  glad  to  work  aoywhere  for 
lilm.  Htnrlng  ot  the  need  «( 
■nd  call  tor  roissiouaries  in  Iii- 
^  dia  hv  eeot  In  his  name  aa  a  vol- 
ir,  and  early  in  1872  wus  op- 
I  pointed  a  missionary  to  India  of 
I  the  Mlaelonarj  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
I  Church. 

waa  married  August  S,  18T2,  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
I'Scoll,  of  Colunibas,  O.,  who  was  in  full  sympathy 
Vwlth  him  In  tbn  work  he  wished  to  do.  He  was  re- 
t^t^Ted  IntotlH-DcaMolnesConterence  In  September. 
F18T2,  and  tliu  soma  month  transferred  to  the  North 
•jndla  Conference,  sailing  with  his  wife  from  New 
BTork  October  23,  and  arriving  In  India  December 

On  the  da;r  before  SBillng  he  took  part  In  a  mts- 
Munary  mecttng  in  the  Bedford  Street  HethodisI 
i  Splsuopal  Church  In  New  York  city,  and  the  follow- 
I  log  astracts  are  made  from  his  address : 

"  I  have  never  liked  to  think  of  Cbristtajiity  as 
me  Interior  theory  sent  into  the  world  to  be 
natiBd  or  supplanted  by  a  grander  and  higher  sys- 
m.  It  Is  an  active,  aggreasivo  power,  to  be  known 
I  istid  tclt  by  (be  nations  ot  earth  through  all  the  years 
I  ot  tlms.    I  bad  rather  be  with  n   doxcn  working 


Christians,  bnlillug  for  God  against  Satan,  that 
have  walked  Dp  and  down  the  Field  of  tbo  Cloth  of 
Gold.    God's  workers  wear  purple  every  day. 

"I  envy  those  who  are  older  nod  who  are  fully 
engaged  In  Ibis  great  struggle  for  supremacy  tn  the 
moral  universe ;  but  I  thank  God  (bat  we  who  ar« 
young  can  come  and  place  onrselveg  side  by  aide 
with  these  aged  veterans  and  say,  '  It  Is  our  work.' 
Onr  work— one  work— God's  work. 

"  During  the  past  six  years  I  bare  been  walkltig 
peacefully  in  tbc  aunsblne  of  God's  comforting  pres- 
ence. In  all  that  time  I  have  been  saying,  'Here  am 
I.  Lord;  send  me.'  WhenGod  wanted  me  to  give  my- 
self to  the  missionary  work  he  only  touched  lue  and 
pointed  to  India.  I  have  strong  faith  In  God  and  In 
Uie  grand  results  of  his  plans.  We  who  go  be  inis- 
sloDnrles  on  Ibe  morrow  are  but  experiments.  We 
may  not  be  strong  In  brain,  or  In  learning,  but  we 
are  strong  In  tbc  completeness  of  consecration." 

On  arriving  In  India  lilr.  Badley  began  at  once  the 

study  of  the  Hindustani  language  and  maile  sneh 

rapid  t>rogrCFia  that  In  six  months  ho  preached  Ida 

lltHt  mTmon  iu  the  veruacnlar  in  a  Lncknow  bnnar. 

The  first  year  was  spent   In 

Lucknow,  a  portion  of  the  time  ■ 

i.'ditlug  the  LiKknoa  WlfiitH  In 

111-.'  absence  of  the  regnlnr  editor, 

ri»'   four   years  that    lullowed 

iiiiind  him  In  charge  at  Gondii 

i^nd  Daralcb.  two  stations,  oen- 

iris  of  considerable  evangellstlo 

tvork.  and  whicb   he  derlnred 

:;rt'uily  needed  the   servlcea  of 

I  no  mlasianariea.    Here  he  mads 

tiili  proof  ot  blB  nilnialpy,  and 

Uie   Mission  made  slcady  prog- 


deaih  In  1891,  with  (ho  excep- 
f  one  year  Ei>cnl  on  tur~ 
In  America,  his  work  waa 
■  eity. 
in  Lucknow  via  the  foetering 
and  development  of  the  Centennial  High  School  Into 
the  Lucknow  Christian  College,  [luw  the  Reld  Chris- 
tian College,  tie  secured  a  valnable  plot  of  ground 
as  B  gift  from  the  local  government,  and  on  II  an 
Imposing  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
t30,000. 

Df.  Badley.  tlie  president  of  tbe  college,  saw  the 
cornerstone  laid  and  tbe  building  partly  erected. 
He  knew  he  was  dying  of  consumption,  but  bopvil 
to  live  tn  see  it  completed.  Ho  watched  Its  progroaa 
with  deep  interest,  yet  knowing  that  he  could  not 
live  long,  said,  "The  walls  ot  tbe  college  are  going 
up,  but  I  am  going  up  higher." 

Dr.  Badley  was  active  with  his  pen.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  ImUan  Mlmhnary  Ihrwlor;),  Tlit  JUda 
at  TWnipKf .  !V  Sundaj/  Sehaol  Jfaiiual ;  translated 
Mtfiitiaiiri/  AmONf/  CunnOial',  J^laria,  BluuSu,  Sad 
TAtmi/M,  BUiU  9hmH'i»  B"«k.  TAirmimm'i  Ilhairry  iff 
fliflldBd;  edllnlD  Companion  to  Ok  Sea  F\fth  litaAer, 
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and  a  lioman  Hindi  New  TegtamerU ;  for  five  years  was 
editor  of  the  Kankalhi'Iiind^  and  wrote  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  articles  and  letters  for  pub- 
lication in  the  periodicals  at  home. 

Dr.  Badley  looked  on  the  bright  side  of  life.  He 
wrote  from  India  about  the  missionary  in  India : 

**The  missionary  feels  that  he  is  sent  of  Qod, 
counting  himself  both  as  herald  and  ambassador. 
This  inspiring  thought  gives  strength  to  the  heart 
and  swiftness  to  the  feet.  He  finds  the  secret  of 
success  is  in  living  close  to  God— so  close  that  he 
may  hear  even  the  whisper  of  his  heavenly  guide. 
The  missionary  has  also  a  sense  of  the  divine  ap- 
proval—his song  in  the  morning,  his  comfort 
through  the  day,  his  psalm  at  night.  He  is  encour- 
aged by  the  thought  that  the  great  Church  at  home 
is  interested  in  his  welfare  and  in  his  worlt  and  thinks 
of  the  many  prayers  that  ascend  in  his  behalf.  He 
is  encouraged  in  the  fact  that  the  people  of  India 
are  interested  in  religion.  They  are  a  religious 
people ;  they  make  vows  and  keep  them ;  they  feel 
the  weight  of  sin  and  strive  to  get  free;  they  re- 
spond to  the  appeal  of  the  missionary ;  they  believe 
in  worship.  There  are  great  spiritual  possibilities 
in  India.  The  missionary  has  compensation  day  by 
day.  It  is  much  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  streets 
of  a  heathen  city,  at  a  heathen  festival,  on  the  banks 
of  the  sacred  Ganges ;  it  is  more  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  listening  to  a  confession  of  faith  in  Christ 
coming  from  the  lips  that  have  often  sung  the 
praises  of  a  heathen  god  or  goddess,  and  to  admin- 
ister the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  the  new  convert. 
It  is  blessed  beyond  all  imagination  to  be  able  to 
build  up  in  a  heathen  town  a  church,  and  see  that 
church  growing  stronger  and  stronger  year  by  year." 

Dr.  Badley  wore  himself  out  in  his  work.  He 
suffered  much  from  poor  health  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life.  Friends  in  India  and  in  the  home- 
land urged  him  to  return  to  the  United  States  to  recu- 
perate, but  he  said  he  loved  India  too  much  to  leave 
it,  and  he  toiled  on  until  the  last  week  of  his  life,  and 
when  but  a  few  hours  before  his  death  he  realized 
that  the  end  was  near,  he  had  much  to  say,  but  was 
unable  to  speak.  He  died,  deeply  mourned,  leaving 
a  wife  and  five  children,  and  his  funeral  was  atr 
tended  by  a  large  number  of  friends,  European  and 
native. 

On  the  following  Sunday  evening  at  a  memorial 
service  in  the  English  Church  in  Lucknow,  Dr.  £.  W. 
Parker,now  Bishop  Parker, presented  Dr.  Badley  as  an 
example  to  the  students  of  the  college  and  the  young 
men.  He  said  of  Dr.  Badley :  I.  '*  He  was  a  pure  man, 
pure  in  heart,  clean  of  lip  and  tongue,  and  holy  in  life. 
2.  He  had  true  nobility,  being  above  the  petty  enmi- 
ties and  jealousies,  and  self-seeking  of  society,  noble 
in  his  purposes  and  his  ambitions.  3.  His  special 
trait  was  his  hard  work,  and  in  his  work  he  gained 
friends  always.  4.  He  had  a  steady,  quiet,  strong 
faith  in  God." 

Bishop  Thoburn  wrote:  •*Dr.  Badley  for  many 
years  moved  among  his  brethren,  quietly,  it  is  true, 
but  with  a  power  which  was  princely,  and  a  purity 
which  marked  him  as  an  early  candidate  for  service 
in  the  upper  sanctuary.    Blameless  in  life,  pure  in 


speech,  gentle  in  spirit,  untiring  in  work,  immor- 
able  in  purpose,  he  wielded  a  blessed  iniliienoe 
among  his  Hindustani  brethren,  and  will  long  be 
remembered  by  them.  He  has  well  earned  the  rest 
which  he  now  enjoys,  and  of  such  a  man  it  can 
truly  be  said,  *■  His  works  do  follow  Mm.'  " 

Rev.  C.  L.  Bare,  a  fellow-missionary,  wrote :  "  Dr. 
Badley  was  preeminently  a  model  missionary.  He 
was  devoted,  industrious,  ever  desiring  to  serve,  of 
gn'eat  faith  in  God  and  his  people,  prophetic,  fore- 
seeing mighty  agencies  for  good  In  the  near  fatore, 
all  striking  their  roots  down  deep  in  the  sore  prom- 
ises of  the  present.  All  this  urged  him  to  make  the 
present  get  ready  for  the  future.  Tears  ago  he  saw 
that  our  system  of  education  in  India  woold  not  be 
complete  without  the  Christian  college.  He  lived  to 
see  what  he  had  so  often  prayed  for  and  toiled  for, 
thousands  of  people  turn  from  idolatry  in  a  sAngle 
year  to  serve  the  living  God." 

Rev.  J.  H.  Messmore  wrote :  **  During  an  aoqaaint^ 
ance  of  nineteen  years  I  found  him  constantly  living 
in  the  possession  of  a  marvelously  bright,  joyona, 
Christian  experience,  and  if  he  had  not  been  of 
such  intense  devotion  to  his  work,  this  broad,  bright 
light  in  which  he  lived,  would  have  been  more  notice- 
able. And  so  it  was  to  the  end.  He  was  literally 
fighting  for  his  life  through  the  eighteen  months  pre- 
ceding its  close ;  yet  during  all  that  period  he  was 
ceaselessly  busy  planning  work  as  though  be  were  to 
have  another  decade  of  life  in  India,  with  his  eye  on  all 
that  was  going  on,  a  man  of  affairs,  an  ambitions 
wide-awake  man  with  due  Christian  confidence  in 
Christian  missions,  and  with  sufficient  denomina- 
tionalism  about  him  to  make  him  more  anxious  for 
the  success  of  the  work  for  which  he  was  responsi- 
ble than  for  that  with  which  he  had  no  special  con- 
nection." 

**  We  never  heard  him  repeat  St.  Paul's  famous 
maxim,  *  This  one  thing  I  do,'  but  from  the  hour 
when  we  first  met  him,  nineteen  years  ago,  under  a 
tent  in  the  mission  compound  at  Allahabad,  to  the 
day  we  last  saw  him,  thirteen  months  before  his 
death,  then  a  dying  man  but  busy  with  his  work,  his 
whole  life  was  a  practical  illustration  of  the  maxim. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  we  felt  that  this  eager,  constant 
pressing  forward  to  great  purposes  almost  crowded 
us,  and  at  times  we  wished  he  would  relax  a  moment 
from  his  intense  earnestness.  He  looked  back  only 
to  compile  some  exhibit  of  progress  that  was  to  be 
at  once  an  encouragement  for  the  past  and  a  stimu- 
lant for  the  future.  He  seemed  not  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  discouragement." 

One  of  his  sons.  Rev.  Brenton  Thoburn  Badley, 
graduated  with  high  honors  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  1899,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed 
missionary  to  India,  and  now  in  the  coUege  at 
Lucknow,  where  his  father  was  president,  is  a 
worthy  successor  in  loving  Christian  spirit,  earnest, 
faithful  work,  and  mental  ability  to  the  Dr.  Badley 
who  gave  his  life  for  India.  His  widow,  in  the  home 
land,  in  many  an  address  is  telling  in  eloquent 
words  the  story  of  India's  need  and  pleading  for 
workers  and  means  to  carry  on  the  work  in  which 
she  and  her  husband  rejoiced  while  in  India. 
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THE  EPWORTH  LEAGUE  AND  MISSIONS. 

(General  Missionary  Committee :  S.  Earl  Taylor,  Wm.  I.  Haven,  Charles  V.  VIckrey.) 


An  iSpworthian  in  Japan. 

LAST  summer  our  Missionary  Society  was  search- 
ing for  a  strong  man  to  become  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  our  schools  at  Nagasaki,  Japan.  The 
attention  of  the  secretaries  was  turned  to  Professor 
A.  E.  Rlgby,  who  for  two  years  had  been  the  success- 
ful principej  of  the  high  school  at  Manchester,  la. 
A  call  was  extended  to  Professor  Rigby,  and  although 
bis  going  necessitated  separation  from  his  wife  and 
little  child  for  at  least  a  year,  the  call  was  promptly 
■accepted.  Mr.  Rigby  has  just  written  the  following 
Message  from  Japan : 

Education  comes  very  fast  in  the  first  few  weeks 
In  a  land  like  this.  At  best,  my  ideas  were  very 
Tague  before  I  arrived.  Our  school  is  prospering — 
over  two  hundred  students.  We  have  been  having 
&  good  revival.  Began  by  observing  the  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges,  January  81,  having  had  a  few 
extra  services  before  that  day.  There  have  been  over 
thirty  of  the  boys  converted,  and  others  have  taken 
41  firmer  stand.  The  infiuencc  has  reached  outside 
the  schools,  though  not  to  any  great  extent.  A 
number  of  g^rls  from  the  Kwassni  Jo  Gakko  have 
been  converted. 

It  means  something  to  take  a  firm  stand  for  Christ 
out  here.  One  of  the  first  Sundays  I  spent  here  I 
went  down  to  our  church,  which  is  in  Japanese  style 
at  Kajiyamachi.  A  young  man  was  taken  into  the 
ohurch.  His  accepting  Christ  caused  his  wife  to 
leave  him  and  return  to  her  home,  and  his  father  dis- 
inherited him.  The  father's  disowning  means  much 
more  to  a  Japanese  than  it  can  to  an  American.  It 
means  the  absolute  cutting  off  from  family  connec- 
tion and  the  losing  of  ancestr>',  and  very  much  in- 
jures one's  chances  of  obtaining  a  position  in  busi- 
ness. This  is  one  sample  of  the  cost  of  accepting 
•Christ.    But  many  are  coming. 

In  spite  of  the  great  progress  Japan  is  far  from 
l>eing  Christianized,  and  is  away  below  our  standard 
of  civilization.  There  are  many  large  temples, 
Buddhist  and  Shinto,  on  the  hillsides  of  Nagasaki, 
and  one  cannot  walk  far  without  coming  across 
large  numbers  of  little  shrines  in  all  sorts  of  places. 
One  of  the  last  sounds  wo  hear  at  night  is  the  mo- 
notonous beating  of  a  drum  in  a  temple  somewhere 
In  our  vicinity,  and  in  the  morning  we  hear  the 
stLxne  sound.  These  heathen  religions  are  deep- 
rooted,  and  are  not  to  be  easily  rooted  out. 

We  have  some  amusing  sights,  and  some  of  the 
most  ridiculous  combinations  of  European  and  na- 
tive dress.  The  weather  has  not  been  very  cold,  but 
we  have  had  a  little  snow.  It  makes  one  shiver  to  go 
to  chapel  in  the  morning  and  see  the  students  come 
in  with  bare  feet  and  legs.  A  few  wear  some  foot 
protection,  but  at  best  the  Japanese  dress  cannot  be 
Tery  warm. 

Our  Conference  meets  March  14  at  Fukuoka.  We 
«xpect  Bishop  Moore  to  be  here  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 
We  are  also  hoping  to  make  some  much-needed 
changres  in  the  building,  and  in  the  course  of  study. 


We  could  have  an  increase  of  attendance  if  we  had 
room.  The  school  year  in  Japan  begins  in  April,  so 
we  shall  soon  be  closing  up  the  year's  work. 

I  have  been  studying  the  language,  and  hope  to 
make  some  progress  this  year.  I  tell  you  it  is  the 
hardest  subject  I  ever  attempted.  In  reality,  to  learn 
to  read  Japanese  is  harder  than  to  learn  to  read 
Chinese,  so  those  of  experience  say,  for  the  Chinese 
characters  enter  in  very  largely. 

If  you  run  across  some  one  who  is  looking  for  a 
good  investment,  just  call  attention  to  the  oppor- 
tunity we  offer  to  invest  in  the  progress  of  Christian 
manhood  in  Japan. 

I  could  write  much  more,  but  must  stop  now.  I 
think  of  the  League  often,  and  you  may  be  sure  we 
pray  for  Qod  to  bless  the  work  of  stirring  up  the 
people  at  home.  If  they  could  only  see  the  needs  of 
these  people,  and  the  transformation  wrought  by 
Christianity  in  their  lives,  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
interest. 


Interesting  Hissionaiy  Meetings. 

BT  MRS.   SUSANNAH  MC  WILLIAMS. 

IN  response  to  a  request  for  an  article  telling  how 
we  secure  the  resnlts  at  our  **  unusually  interest- 
ing missionary  meetings,"  my  answer  would  simply 
be  cofuteerated  common  setite. 

Each  September  we  issue  an  attractive  calendar 
for  the  coming  seven  months  and  send  it  with  a 
word  of  greeting  to  every  family  in  the  church.  In 
this  calendar  every  woman  and  g^irl  in  the  church 
finds  her  name,  and  beside  it  some  one  specific  bit 
of  work  for  her  to  do  for  a  specified  meeting. 
(People,  we  find,  are  ready  to  work  if  they  are  told 
just  what  to  do.) 

We  have  7  missionary  meetings  a  year,  and 
500  women  and  girls  in  our  church,  which  gives  us 
70  workers  for  each  meeting.  Our  meeting  proper 
lasts  an  hour,  in  which  five  or  six  take  some  part ; 
after  this  follows  our  social  hour  over  our  cups  of 
tea. 

How  do  we  use  70  people  ?  Ten  young  ladies  meet 
and  decorate  the  room,  and  20  older  ladies  send 
us  in  cakes  and  tea,  cream,  and  sugar.  Two  ladies 
fond  of  pretty  things  arrange  a  dainty  tea  table, 
and  during  the  social  hour  pour  tea.  Fifteen  young 
ladies  pass  the  cake  and  tea,  four  girls  usher,  and 
six  little  g^rls  take  up  the  penny  collection,  which 
amounts  to  about  $15  each  month.  Then  we  have 
four  of  the  best  known  ladies  at  the  two  doors  to 
welcome  and  say  good-bye  to  all  who  come.  As  all 
the  ladies  are  interested  this  insures  a  pleasant  social 
time. 

As  to  the  missionary  hour  that  precedes  it,  we 
spare  no  pains  to  have  it  a  success.  We  open  with 
a  prayer  and  a  few  verses  of  Scripture.  (We  be- 
lieve in  prayer.)  Then  our  minutes  and  business ; 
then  a  good  solo,  and  then  a  children's  exercise 
which  occupies  ten  minutes,  in  which  from  five  to 
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thirty  children  take  part.  The  working  of  that  up 
for  each  month  is  much  trouble,  but  it  pays. 

Then  we  have  a  bright,  helpful  address  from  a  re- 
turned missionary,  or  a  debate  on  some  phase  of  the 
missions  ;  or  a  missionary  salad  on  the  country  for 
the  day  or  we  have  a  magazine  talk  or  we  will  have 
a  missionary  book  discussed,  which  we  have  asked 
months  before  to  be  read,  or  we  will  study  woman 
under  the  different  religions,  or  have  a  paper  on 
medical  missions,  etc. 

There  are  many  subjects  that  can  be  made  fasci- 
nating if  they  are  discussed  in  a  terse,  bright  way. 
We  never,  never  have  a  paper  over  fifteen  minutes, 
and  a  missionary  we  only  allow  to  speak  twenty 
minutes,  for  we  begin  promptly  and  we  stop 
promptly— while  the  people  are  wanting  more.  Of 
course  all  this  needs  a  great  deal  of  working  up,  but 
nothing  is  a  success  without  much  labor,  and  if  we 
are  unwilling  to  work  for  foreign  missionary  meet- 
ings, we  must  expect  no  results. 

If  a  minister's  wife  has  the  strength  and  time,  she 
is  the  one  person  to  work  to  issue  the  calendar  and 
keep  the  ball  rolling.  She  knows  everybody,  and 
nobody  likes  to  refuse  her,  and  all  comply  the  first 
of  the  year,  i>erliaps  to  please  her,  if  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  foreign  missions. 

Of  course  they  must  attend  one  or  two  of  the 
meetings  before  their  month  comes  so  that  they  will 
see  what  is  expected  of  them.  If  they  find  the 
program  spicy  and  entertaining,  and  the  social  part 
social,  they  t>egln  to  go  because  they  enjoy  them. 
After  they  have  got  a  little  bit  interested,  ask  them 
to  take  a  missionary  magazine,  and  then  ask  them 
to  become  a  member.  Our  regular  membership  fee 
is  %\  ;  those  who  earn  their  living,  fifty  cents  (this 
is  never  said  publicly)  and  children  twenty-five 
cents.  After  a  while  we  ask  them  to  pray  daily  (in 
their  own  private  j^rayers)  for  the  heathen  and  for 
missionaries. 

We  find  when  women  know  the  need  of  the  hea- 
then world  and  all  the  good  the  missionaries  can  do 
them,  and  are  praying  for  them,  why,  they  give 
and  give  liberally,  according  to  their  means.  Of 
course  we  have  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  but 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  yes,  even  for 
making  foreign  missions  fascinating. 

If  a  lady  finds  her  name  down  for  October  and  she 
is  to  be  away  then,  she  exchanges  with  some  one  for 
November  or  December.  The  first  Tuesday  of  the 
seven  working  months  is  **  Missionary  Afternoon," 
and  hardly  any  lady  In  the  Church  has  that  for  her 
**day  at  home.'* 

We  have  white  silk  ribbon  badges  with  the  words 
Hostess,  Decorator,  Usher,  etc.,  printed  upon  them, 
and  all  the  70  ladies  wear  their  respective  badges, 
which  an;  returned  to  the  president  and  used  for  the 
suceeedint:  meetings. 

All  the  preliminary  meetings  for  each  monthly 
meeting  are  held  at  the  minister's  home.  The 
stranger  is  s<»on  at  work,  knows  her  eonimittee,  and 
during  the  social  hour  of  th<r  tea  everyone  of  the 
70  ladies  and  girls  are  exiMjcted  to  make  it  as 
pleasant  as  possible  for  all  the  others,  their  badge 
giving  them  more  confidence  in  addressing  others. 


So  our  women  work  together  and  enjoy  each  other, 
our  strangers  make  friends,  and  the  blessed  cause  of 
foreign  missions  is  discussed,  given  to,  and  prayed 
for.  Our  monthly  average  attendance  is  250,  and 
we  women  gave  last  year  almost  $1,800. 


Encouragiog  Giving  among  the  GhildraD. 

BY  W.  H.   MG  DANIEL. 

HAVING  been  for  some  time  associated  with  the 
children,  and  having  studied  psychology  in  lt» 
relation  to  the  child  mind,  I  became  convinced  that 
the  hope  of  our  Church,  our  country,  and  of  our 
homes  lies  wrapped  in  the  children's  training.  The 
following  plans  are  submitted  for  encouraging  giv- 
ing among  the  children : 

1.  Hold  at  least  one  missionary  meeting  each 
month.  Provide  a  program  for  the  children,  letting 
them  know  that  they  are  to  a  great  degree  responsi- 
ble for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  meeting.  If  the 
junior  superintendent  be  a  worker,  she  will  see  to  it 
that  part  of  the  children  are  provided  with  declama- 
tions and  readings  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject, 
and  that  the  Scripture  lesson  and  songs  are  appro- 
priate. Have  sentence  prayers  for  missions,  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  heathen. 

2.  Let  the  superintendent  prepare  an  interesting 
talk  upon  some  heathen  country,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  queer  people,  their  religion,  and  work 
being  done  by  our  missionaries.  This  must  be  pat 
into  childhood  language.  I  have  made  a  success  of 
this,  having  some  country  each  month  in  the  year. 
Not  only  does  it  Inspire  children,but  when  announced 
the  older  folks  fill  the  church.  But  for  all  the  work 
it  has  caused  me  I  have  been  paid  a  thousand  times 
over.    The  people  are  eager  to  listen. 

3.  Systematic  Oiving  :  We  require  the  children  to- 
pay  two  cents  per  month  for  dues,  which  is  used  for 
missions.  Tliis  of  course  is  small,  but  it  implants  a 
habit  within  them  of  systematic  giving,  and  a  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  doing  a  part  of  this  great 
work. 


"  The  Ohinese  Slave  OirL" 

BY   MISS  FANNIE  WELLS. 

(A  Review  of  the  Book  read  at  the  Monthly  Missionary 
Meeting  at  Laurel,  la.) 

FOUR  curses  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  mis- 
ery and  suffering  in  China :  they  are  Tartar 
rule,  the  degradation  of  woman,  superstition,  and 
opium.  This  book  deals  with  them  all,  but  especially 
that  of  the  degradation  of  woman,  which  is  per- 
haps the  worst  and  most  fatal  in  the  building  of  a 
nation.  Some  one  has  said  that  a  nation  can  be  no 
better  or  higher  than  its  mothers.  If  this  be  true 
China  must  grope  in  darkness  for  many  centuries,. 
or  until  the  Christ  has  emancipated  her  women. 

The  object  of  the  story  of  The  ChintM  Slave  OM 
is  to  v:ive  a  fair  view  of  woman's  life  among  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  In  Southern  China,  and 
is  founde<l  on  facts,  the  author  being  a  missionary 
in  that  country. 


"  The  Chinese  Sla/oe  GirlP 
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The  story  begins  in  a  Tillage  home  in  Soathern 
China,  where  the  two  boys  of  a  family  are  wonder- 
ing if  they  will  be  allowed  to  keep  their  baby  sister. 

The  father  decides  that  there  will  be  enough  food 
for  all,  and  for  three  years  the  family  is  kept  to- 
gether, bnt  when  little  Leng  Tso  was  four  years  old 
there  came  a  dreadful  drought,  crops  failed,  the 
price  of  rice  rose  higher  and  higher,  people  starved 
to  death,  and  Leng  Tso  was  sold  as  a  slave  that  the 
family  might  live. 

The  child  was  sold  for  about  six  dollars  in  our 
money  and  taken  up  the  river  to  one  of  the  walled 
Tillages  so  common  in  that  part  of  China.  Her 
master,  Hon,  a  cruel  man,  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  his  bargain,  compelled  her  to  go  to  the  field 
every  day  and  work  far  beyond  her  strength. 

The  wife  and  daughter  of  Hon,  though  not  un- 
kind, were  indifferent,  and  poor  Leng.  Tso  lived  a 
hard,  unchildish  life. 

She  had  nothing  to  worship,  as  the  Chinese  wor- 
ship the  spirits  of  dead  relatiTes,  whom  they  believe 
live  in  tablets  of  wood  or  ivory  in  the  homes  or  at 
the  gn^ves,  and  the  spirits  of  her  ancestors  were  too 
far  away  for  her  to  worship  them. 

There  was  one  person  in  the  Tillage  who  became 
her  friend,  So- Chin,  an  old  woman  who  had  been 
in  the  boat  when  the  little  slave  was  brought  to  the 
home  of  Hon.  And  So  Chin's  grandson,  Khian  (Key) 
also  became  Leng  Tso's  friend,  and,  as  time  wore  on, 
wished  his  father  to  buy  her  for  his  wife.  Hon 
asked  too  great  a  price  because  of  his  enmity  to  the 
family,  and  Khian  left  home  to  earn  money  to  buy 
the  girl. 

The  Chinese  think  that  the  spirits  of  wicked  people 
live  in  animals,  and  are  afraid  to  destroy  wild  ani- 
mals, so  tigers  and  other  beasts  are  allowed  to  prowl 
unmolested  through  the  country  and  often  destroy 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  Tenture  too  far  away 
from  the  Tillages. 

While  Hon  was  away  on  business  a  tiger  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  Tillage  and  killed  Hon  So,  his  wife. 
The  body  was  brought  to  her  home  and  prepared  for 
burial.  Her  friends  did  not  dare  to  mourn,  as  they 
were  afraid  that  any  tiger-spirit  that  might  be  near 
would  think  they  were  friends  of  the  dead  woman 
and  the  hate  of  these  animals  would  be  drawn  to 
them.  So  Hon  So  was  buried  in  a  shallow  grraTe, 
without  ceremony,  the  next  day.  The  ancestral 
tablet  was  placed  In  the  house,  food  and  drink 
placed  before  it  eTery  morning  and  cTening  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  spirit,  and  the  family  bowed  in 
worship  before  the  tablet  each  day. 

After  some  time  Hon  married  again,  an  old 
woman  making  the  bargain.  The  custom  is  for  the 
bride  and  groom  not  to  see  each  other  until  the 
wedding  day,  and,  as  the  Chinese  do  not  scruple  to 
lie  in  order  to  obtain  the  result  wished,  there  are 
many  disagreeable  surprises  when  the  contracting 
parties  meet. 

The   new   Hon   So,   a  very  self-willed   woman, 

cowed -Hon,  but  learned  to  love  Leng  Tso,  and  her 

husband,  in  a  fit  of  anger  and  jealously,  sold  the 

girl,  to  be  the  second  wife  of  an  opium  eater  named 

.oek* 


The  second  wife  is  a  slave  to  the  first  wife,  who 
usually  hates  her,  and  Leng  Tso^s  case  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule. 

Three  years  passed,  and  Sek,  being  a  victim  to 
the  habit  of  opium  smoking,  lost  his  fortune.  He 
went  to  the  city,  where  he  tried  to  break  away  from 
his  bad  habit  and  regain  his  fortune,  but  he  failed  in 
this,  and  after  selling  Leng  Tso  to  pay  some  gam- 
bling debts,  he  committed  suicide. 

Bau,  the  young  man  who  bought  Leng  Tso,  made 
her  his  wife,  so  that  she  never  could  be  sold  again 
without  her  consent.  She  lived  with  her  mother-in- 
law,  and  was  obliged  to  obey  her,  so  that  she  was 
again  a  slave  in  all  but  name. 

Years  passed  and  Leng  Tso  was  beginning  to  find 
life  endurable  in  working  for  her  family,  when  one 
day  her  old-time  lover,  Khian,  who  had  wanted  to 
marry  her,  saw  her  in  the  door  of  her  house,  but 
they  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  each  other,  as  a  mar- 
ried woman  in  China,  unless  very  old,  is  rarely  per- 
mitted to  converse  with  any  man  who  is  not  a  near 
relatlTe.  The  husband  who  allows  it  is  even  liable 
to  punishment  by  law  for  neglecting  to  punish  his 
wife's  unfaithfulness. 

Then  comes  an  account  of  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  the  Tai  Pings  who  were  trying  to  overthrow 
Tartar  rule,  and  its  recapture  by  the  gfovernment. 
During  this  time  Leng  Tso's  family  were  killed,  her 
homo  left  in  ruins,  and  after  living  alone  for  a  time 
she  visited  a  mission  chapel,  heard  the  story  of  Jesus 
and  his  salTatlon,  and  became  a  Christian. 

Sh^  was  glad  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  others, 
and  while  doing  so  found  her  mother  from  whom 
she  had  been  separated  for  fifty  years. 

Khian,  in  the  meanwhile,  married  a  noble  woman, 
amassed  a  fortune,  lost  It  during  the  rebellion,  with 
his  wife  was  converted  to  Christianity  and  labored 
to  lead  souls  to  Christ. 

The  book  ends  with  a  plea  for  schools  and  teach- 
ers for  China.  The  author  says,  **  The  women  must 
save  China,  they  haTe  been  the  slaTes,  and  they  are 
the  ones  who  must  redeem  their  own. 

**  If  women  in  Christian  lands  knew  that  women 
are  the  true  priests  of  idolatry  and  superstition  in 
China,  they  would  be  kept  awake  by  a  Tolce  calling, 
*  Come  OTer  and  help  us.* 

**  If  they  cannot  go  themselTes,  they  can  help  with 
the  money  that  will  send  others  and  so  by  their  good 
works  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  eternity  one 
gn^nd,  sweet  song  of  rejoicing  that  souls  have  been 
brought  into  a  personal  relationship  with  Jesus 
Christ,  the  emancipator  of  women.'' 

Does  it  not  seem  that  Christian  nations  must  live 
on  a  higher  plane  before  China  will  be  saved? 
What  of  our  superstitions,  our  idolatries,  our 
manner  of  Ignoring  the  sublime  in  life  f  ^^llat  are 
we  doing  for  the  sinful  and  needy  around  us  ?  What 
can  and  what  will  we  do  for  China  ? 

Laurel,  la. 

**  I'll  pray  for  those  who  cross  the  sea, 

My  offering  too  Til  send  ; 
And  do  all  that  is  in  my  power 

Tills  great,  bad  world  to  mend." 
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Isud,  the  Totmg  Jipanese  OfaristdaiL 

ht  leer.  nuiH  bopek,  d.d. 

THE  tgrtitiX  bo|A  of  Jaj^an  is  in  the  yonng.  Not 
fur  \*nif>  iiwi  fbe  student  claiw  taken  so  much 
itjU;r»»t  JEj  CbriKtUnfty  and  th«  Bible,  and  never 
ntrt  bfy  uiarj}-  «tudyiii(C  tin:  Bible. 

7'b<.Te  1«  a  ifirl  about  fourteen  years  of  age  in 
our  Oirik'  ly:li*MA  at  Aoyarua,  Tokyo,  whose  conver- 
ti*jii  uia4  (,uritfiisui  Ufn  has  mafle  a  deep  impression. 
Ji^r  Littji*: :«  lutni.  Mif,  has  F^?en  lanie  from  infancy. 
Il^r  U*.tjrr  in  a  jud;^*;  In  one  of  the  Cfjurts  in  For- 
ir>/fea.  iu-lor*:  leaving  for  Formosa  scimc  time  ago, 
tO:  liLUtT  '»bo  in  not  a  Christian),  after  considcr- 
a/^^  ';//friUt;on,  finally  d't'rfdffi  to  put  his  huno  child 
16  a  rtin«tlan  (^  b'/'/l,  fy;li:f:tlng  r»ur  Girls*  School  at 
ik//ya#/ia,  a*  b<r  did  not  think  it  wise  to  take  her  to 
F'/f ».//««,  ly/  ts^r  away. 

7r./:  Tiik*ittti  for  bis  Mftlfroting  a  ^.'hristlan  school  was 
f^^.H.UM0:  of  ut-r  iMtit'.iti:M.  Ill;  Said,  "  ('hristians  will 
»**  hirj/I  t//  h<T.='  AfUrr  ixting  in  s«.'hfK>I  screral 
Ui/ffttUM  *ti/:  t/<;/  am«r  an  <Tarii«:Nt  Cliristian— an  Inspira- 
iiMt  ar.d  bi«-i!«ing  to  tbi;  oilirr  (.'hristlan  girls,  who 
ffeki;  a  kiM'.t\H\  prIdfT  In  helping  lit!r  in  the  Chris- 
riafi  tiff..  Mtf.  iov^*  tin;  pruyf'r  niifctlngs  and  class 
//•ludlfig*.     Il«-r  t:UiH:rUmrn  is  dcliglitful. 

Iff  giving  li<:r  «rx|i«:rli;nrf  a  short  time  ago  she 
MtUi :  "  I  am  so  iiappy.  1  iivn  iti  a  iinw  worlil.  I  am 
I  dank  fill  t'^t-u  tor  my  lainiuifMs,  for  liml  I  not  been 
iinti*i  ihf  tnlUt'.r  wotiid  nnviT  havti  soiit  mo  to  this 
m0.tt^»hl  'tUi'.tt  1  would  iwvvr  liavo  known  anything 
iilH*ui  tltMun  and  his  lovo,  nor  anytlilng  about  this 
l»«PP>  and  hUmiHu]  «iKp«ri(im»i.'* 


lUfllfiiiK  I'lUiU  aIniuI  thtt  Work  in  Korea. 

I»V    at*     «;.    n,    Moll  HIS. 

I  tiati.  of  Miiigii.af  i;bunu!tiirlHlhis  of  the  work  in 
ffott.H  M  Ha  Aondiifiii  iHiwtir  itf  s«fif-pro])agHtion. 
It,*.  hti^^iohHt/'tt  ilMii:  Ih  iiomjilntoly  (N.'cuple<l  by 
tfi^^thit  i^toftt-t  Kvt.iAiutii.  tit  Lliomi  who  are  oontinu- 
mM/  f.tttuiifit  Mml  «aMfiiliy  iiiNinirtliig  tliom  In  thf 
rl.fM'.t  'J  Utt.  I  liiinllaii  llfii.  His  work  is  over  In- 
/fiM^hff^    H*i    iWUiu*-    ullor   viiiagt)  have  their  little 

luin  -Mr  |.i<i|MfHiinon  Hill  tilt  tliustriitt'd  by  an 
HiU'hitt  oifi'ii  I  t^iii  li.lalii.  Ill  llin  Hpriiig  of  IHIK) 
i,i,i.  'ft  '<(•«  iiiiiiiiiKiiiiiii.n  Itiipiixoil  a  mail  wlio  was 
ihi.  >it,\4  I  hiiiiiiitii  III  ilii'  iiislgliltiiriiood  wlHtm  ho 
II '    I       lifiM  Hiitii   iHiiiiitliaii  l>  niiiiiiitiiicnd  In  work 

iiffi  inH    III'-    |fi.ii|fli-.  itlnl    liii  miiiii    iiiid   nit    liiuliy  Ciill- 

•   ,1,.   iiixi   IhoI    i'mi   lliiy  i'lilil   u  iintl   lilt  111  rhureli. 

t> ,  ,1,1  m.im  ■  •  iih  I  Mil.  wmli  liiin  hiii'iiiiij  III  llin'o  of  tlir 

r,  ,,,   Iiiii^   .|hit|<i.ii,  III  ^lilrli  rliiiiTiirrt  Will  NiMifi  bo 

•        ,    .11,   t  I'liiitii- III  •><  II  iiUiilHiii.     Ill  iiiiml  I  if  till'- I 

Ill Ilii-  I   III  l..lliilin  lillllii  llii-lr  iiWIl  llltio 

,.r.  .f    li'i'  ■   liii'itil    liny  iililnliln  lirlp,  mid   nil 

,1       I  ,     ..,.    ,'..1.1.  I  li'  III!  Ilii.  liiinrlirnul   I'.Vi'lig  Ylilig 

,     "1...    iiii    1.   i.ii<  li    iiiiiti  rlititrii    In  hii|ipiirt    ii 

,,.,•.■    I i''-i        I  Itici--    pt  ii[ilii    liiiliirdlitU'ly   lotirii 


that  giving  is  an  essential  psrt  of  their  ChrisciaB 
duty. 

3.  Remarkable  opportunities.  Bishop  Cranston 
has  stated  that  Korea  is  the  most  promising  nuasion 
field  in  the  world,  and  this  every  miasionary  here 
will  heartily  indorse.  Open  doors  exist  everywtiere 
waiting  for  the  laborer  to  enter. 

4.  Inadeqtiacy  of  present  force.  At  the  present 
time  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  has  only  three 
men  who  know  the  language  giving  their  entire  time 
to  evangelistic  work.  l!\'here  such  a  harvest  is  beings 
reaped  by  so  few  laborers,  what  a  wonderful  ingath- 
ering we  would  have  if  we  had  our  numbers  of 
workers  increased. 

5.  Reinforcements  are  sadly  needed.  Such  a  won- 
derful opportunity  as  Korea  presents  the  Church 
cannot  afford  to  let  pass.  Everything  aeema  ripe  for 
her  speedy  evangelization,  but  to  do  this  the  present 
force  must  be  greatly  enlarged.  Our  Lord's  worda. 
apply  with  special  emphasis  to  Korea,  "the  harvest 
truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  f^w.'*  Will 
not  the  Epworth  League  earnestly  pray  that  the 
I^rd  of  the  Harvest  will  speedily  send  many  addi- 
tional laborers  into  this  very  needy,  but  moat  hope- 
ful field? 

March  16, 1901. 


The  Fyeng  Tang  Women's  Bible 


GIabl 


BT  MRS.   MATTIE  WILCOX  HOBLB. 


WE  have  just  finished  our  semiannual  class. 
This  time  we  began  the  first  Monday  of  the 
Korean  New  Tear.  The  first  fifteen  days  of  the 
New  Year  are  gala  days,  and  so  the  people  have 
more  leisure  than  at  otlier  times.  Before  the  first, 
day  of  the  Now  Tear  the  women  make  new  white 
cotttm  suits  of  clothes  for  all  the  members  of  their 
families. 

The  first  day  of  our  class  50  clean,  bright  wom- 
en were  enrolled  as  members.  They  began  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  kept  it  up  all  tliioag;fa  the 
two  weeks.  The  influenza  claimed  10  of  our  wom- 
en, but  many  of  them  even  though  sick  tried 
hanl  to  attend. 

Two  of  the  women  walked  about  fifty  miles  to 
attend  the  class,  one  of  them  carrying  her  baby  on 
her  back  all  of  the  way.  The  road  was  Tery  mnddy 
and  she  was  not  used  to  walking  far,  so  it  took 
tlioni  four  days  to  reach  Pyeng  Tang. 

Noar  the  close  of  the  class  we  had  a  break  in 
their  (^l()si>  application  to  study  in  a  social  evening. 
At  that  time  I  introduced  a  game  of  words.  It  was 
iiboiit  the  first  time  they  had  ever  had  a  social 
ovt'iiing,  and  they  enjoyed  it  thoroughly. 

Olio  nid  grandmother  said  to  her  granddaughter 
und  a  fow  other  young  girls  who  were  present : 
"  Vnu  wore  born  in  a  golden  age  and  live  in  happy 
ChriNtian  homes.  Any  other  girl  of  your  age 
rniiUl  never  leave  her  home  or  have  any  of  the 
happy  timt^s  you  can  when  I  was  young."  When 
tisketl  if  she  too  did  not  live  in  a  good  age,  she 
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said,  "  Tea,  but  the  good  times  came  so  late  I  am 
about  to  depart  this  life,  but  I  am  glad  my  gnrand- 
children  are  young.*' 

O !  the  joy,  the  love,  the  peace  that  Christianity 
brings  to  once  dark,  heathen  homes. 

March  19,  1901. 


Hotee  from  Jabalpnr,  India. 

BY  REV.   T.  8.  JOHNSON,  M.D. 

WHILE  in  America  last  year  a  number  of  good 
people  whom  I  met  proposed  to  share  more 
liberally  in  the  Lord's  work  here,  quite  a  number 
indicated  their  desire  to  support  native  Christian 
workers,  and  a  few  of  them  have  already  com- 
menced. 

The  East  Des  Moines  Holiness  Band  is  paying  $36 
a  year  for  the  support  of  a  Christian  worker  named 
Bala  Parshad,  report  of  which  has  been  made.  I 
received  while  at  home  ISO  from  Edwin  Lynde,  Crys- 
tal, la,,  for  the  support  of  Pastor  Teacher  Prabhu 
Das  Chinta,  and  this  has  been  reported  to  Brother 
Lynde.  Two  weeks  ago  I  received  122  rupees  and 
10  annas  by  money  order  from  P.  M.  Speicher,United 
States  of  America,  to  be  used  for  the  support  of 
pastor  teachers. 

I  have  the  names  of  others,  who  hoped  to  report  to 
me  soon ;  a  number  of  them  wanted  to  undertake 
the  support  of  Christian  workers ;  should  they  read 
this,  they  will  see  I  have  not  forgotten  them,  and  if 
they  can  see  their  way  to  share  in  this  great  work,  I 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Others  may  read  this  who  may  find  that  the  Lord 
would  have  them  invest  in  the  work  of  his  kingdom 
here.  If  so,  there  are  great  opportunities,  souls  for 
whom  Christ  died  are  perishing  all  around  us— many 
of  whom  would  be  saved  if  we  had  more  helpers 
and  money  to  support  them  with.  Brother,  sister, 
when  you  reach  the  heavenly  home  and  meet  there 
a  worker  from  India  whose  way  for  work  was 
opened,  and  it  made  possible  for  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  work  by  your  money,  and  he  introduces 
you  to  a  number  of  persons  who  were  brought  to 
Christ  by  him,  washed  in  his  blood  and  eternally 
saved,  would  not  that  be  precious  treasure  ?  Can  you 
imagine  the  increase  of  the  rapturous  joys  such  as- 
sociation would  cause  ? 

This  is  my  tenth  year  as  presiding  elder  of  this 
great  district— 11,000,000  people  within  its  bounds — 
increasing  demands  from  all  sides  for  both  men  and 
women,  and  money — money  to  support  young  men 
in  training  for  work,  for  preachers  and  teachers,  to 
purchase  and  repair  property,  chapels,  and  school 
houses,  to  help  widows  and  orphans,  etc.,  etc. 

A  short  time  ago  a  lady  gave  me  $12  balance  of 
her  tenth  account  to  be  used  as  might  be  needed.  I 
opened  an  account  with  it,  added  to  it  wedding  fees 
and  other  items,  and  it  has  already  been  of  great 
service.  I  wish  I  could  place  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
the  credit  of  this  account.  I  wish  to  add  just  here 
that  special  giving  should  never  be  the  cause  of  giv. 
ing  less  to  the  Missionary  Society.  Every  Christian 
should  give  until  at  least  one  tenth  of  his  income 
is  made  over  to  the  Lord,  whose  it  is. 


Another  and  greater  need  is  spiritual  power.  I 
have  become  so  convinced  of  this  that  I  am  calling 
in  our  workers  in  this  part  of  this  district,  that  we 
may  together  spend  ten  days  in  waiting  upon  God 
for  this  equipment.  I  hope  to  hold  these  special 
services  in  the  other  parts  of  the  district.  Pray  for 
us  (many  can  do  this  who  may  not  be  able  to  help 
with  money),  that  we  may  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
his  fullness — thus  have  his  cleansing,  his  abiding, 
his  anointing  for  service. 

My  wife,  who  shared  this  foreign  service  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  now  disabled,  cared  for  by  our  son  and 
his  family  at  home,  said  I  should  return  and  con- 
tinue in  the  Lord's  work  in  this  needy  country.  I 
realize  more  clearly  than  ever  before  that  my  only 
business  here  is  to  do  what  I  can  to  help  forward  the 
kingdom  of  the  Master  in  the  time  that  remains. 

Jabalpur,  April  11, 1901. 


Methodism  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  India. 

BT  BBV.  C.  B.  WABD. 

SPIRITUAL  Methodism  has  a  providential  origin 
in  all  lands.  The  origin  of  the  English  work  in 
Hyderabad  and  Secunderabad  was  utterly  unpremedi- 
tated in  any  Methodist  Conference  or  councils. 

Previous  to  1880  no  missionary  to  the  natives  was 
sent  into  these  parts  to  represent  Methodism.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done, 
and  some  money  given  for  work  among  natives. 
One  prominent  brother,  an  engineer,  after  his  con- 
version, devoted  to  native  work  the  amount  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  spend  on  Free  Masonry.  Two 
or  three  other  men  were  accustomed  to  preach  in 
the  open  air  to  heathen  and  Mohammedan. 

In  1880  old  South  India  Conference  appointed  the 
writer  to  open  or  plant  a  Telugu  Mission  somewhere 
in  the  Nizam's  Dominions.  At  this  time,  besides  the 
old  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Secunderabad  only,  The 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  Secunder- 
abad and  vicinity,  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
at  Jalna,  there  were  no  other  missions  in  the  Ni- 
zam's Dominions.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  employed  only  native  ministers,  the 
Baptists  had  one  American  missionary,  and  Narayen 
Sheshadri  represented  the  Free  Church. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  stupendous  and  promis- 
ing sphere  for  missionary  operations  among  the 
Nizam's  eleven  millions  of  people  in  the  Marathi, 
Canarese,  and  Telugu  fields.  Previous  to  his  ap- 
pointment the  writer  had,  in  1878,  visited  Shorapur, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  dominions,  in  the  Cana- 
rese country,  and  thenceforth  prayed  for  an  open 
door  for  Methodism  in  that  unoccupied  field  of 
nearly  two  million  souls.  After  his  appointment  to 
establish  a  Telugu  Mission,  he  was  often  stirred  to 
appeal  to  Methodism  for  a  large  and  worthy  advance 
on  this  splendid  field.  It  was  years  before  another 
Methodist  missionary  was  appointed  to  the  do- 
minions. 

To  General  Phayre,  of  godly  memory  in  India, 
belongs  the  credit  financially,  of  seeing,  at  last,  in 
December,  1882,  Bishop  Foster  appoint  Rev.  D.  O. 
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Baptism  of  Converts  on  Bidar  Circuity  India. 


Ernsberger,  Rev.  8.  P.  Jacobs,  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Moore 
to  Canarese  and  Telugu  work.  For  three  years  Gen- 
eral Phayre  gave  120  rupees  per  month  to  be  divided 
upon  these  appointments.  It  was  five  years  longer 
before  another  appointment  was  made,  when  Rev.  J. 
H.  Garden  was  appointed  for  Telugu  work  west  of 
Hyderabad.  Later  on  Rev.  A.  E.  Cook  was  ap- 
pointed to  work  at  Bidar,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Telugu  and  Canarese,  northwest  of  Hyderabad, 
eighty  miles. 

We  have  to-<lay  the  Telugu  work  at  Yellandu,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of  Hyderabad,  Rev.  C. 
B.  Ward,  and  at  Vikarabad  and  Tandur,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Garden  (on  leave),  Rev.  Dr.  Batstone  (acting).  In 
the  Canarese  mission,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
dominions,  are  Rev.  D.  O.  Ernsberger,  Rev.  H.  G. 
Ozanne,  and  Rev.  Robert  Ellis,  and  at  Bidar  in  the 
northwest  is  Rev.  A.  E.  Cook. 

In  Hyderabad  the  ladies  of  the  W'oman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  are  well  established,  with  good 
property  and  a  prosperous,  growing  work.  As  yet 
the  parent  society  has  no  missionar}'  for  native 
work  either  in  Hyderabad  or  Secunderabad.  We 
have  a  splendid  mission  school  in  Hyderabad  city, 
in  a  rented  building,  and  native  workers  in  the  vicin- 
ity. In  Secunderabad  we  really  have  nothing,  ex- 
cept a  weak  and  absorbing  English  work.  We  have 
really  in  the  dominions  now,  wholly  devoted  to  na- 
tive work,  able  to  use  the  language,  6  missionaries 
and  about  70  native  workers  of  all  grades,  with 
1,000  converts  from  heathenism,  the  outcome  of 
twenty  years'  work.  Our  work  is  well  located  in  the 
best  centers  for  work  among  about  three  millions  of 
Telu^  and  Canarese  people. 

Bidar  is  our  newest  field.  Work  was  begun  here 
six  years  ago.  There  are  to-day  nine  workers,  about 
seventy  converts ;  six  have  been  recently  baptized , 
two  other  men,  at  present  in  the  Gulbarga  School,  will 
soon  join  the  force  of  workers  here.  The  record  is 
a  good  one.  From  this  field  24  boys  and  girls  have 
been  sent  to  the  schools  in  Gulbarga  and  Raichur. 
However,  one  school  for  Christian  children  is  kept 
open  in  Bidar  a  few  hours  daily.  Presiding  Elder 
Rev.  \\.  L.  King  reports  a  very  marked  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  missionary 
and  his  work  in  the  last  five  years.  Even  within  the 
walled  city,  without  opposition,  preaching  is  eagerly 
listened  to.  There  are  many  inquirers.  The  people 
are  learning  to  give,  but  their  giving  is  as  yet  small. 
The  presiding  elder  says  that,  '*  of  the  amount  paid 
for  workers'  salaries  and  rents  and  the  support  of  13 
children  in  the  Gulbarga  and  Raichur  schools,  only 
about  one  fifth  is  given  by  the  Missionary  Society." 

Of  all  the  workers  in  the  Canarese  District  more 
than  two  thinls  of  them  are  not  supported  by  the 
Missionary  Society.  Yellandu  gets  nothing  from 
the  society,  Hyderabad  but  little,  and  Brother  Gar- 
den's work  is  far  from  being  carried  by  it.  Consid- 
erable more  than  half  the  native  staff  is  necessarily 
compt.*lk'd  to  find  supi>ort  where  it  can.  This  moans 
much  care  and  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Uiis- 
siouary  to  provide  for  His  work  and  keep  it  going. 

A  field  once  so  auspiciously  set  before  us,  and  so 
partially  opened,  has  not,  however,  been  uureniem- 


bered  by  the  Lord.  The  Wesleyans  have  come  in, 
and  muster  now  a  misslonar)'  force  of  seven.  They 
have  had  rare  success.  Their  society  has  supported 
them  well,  and  the  result  is  manifest. 

The  Free  Church  has  two  or  three  missionaries  in 
the  Marathi  country  now;  the  Church  Miaaionaiy 
Society  in  the  Telugu  and  Marathi  country  threOy 
and  the  Baptists  joined  by  the  Mennonites  muster 
seven  or  eight  missionaries.  All  these  societies  are 
reaping  considerable  harvests.  By  them  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  converts  have  been  gathered  in  the  last 
few  years.  They  are  well  backed  by  their  societies, 
and  the  missionary  staff  is  equal  to  emergencies. 

The  Methodist  missionary  force  is  very  small  and 
inadequate,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  help  of 
the  Missionary  Society  compels  our  very  slow  procu- 
ress. Making  brick  without  straw  the  results  already 
reached  are  remarkable. 

It  is  not  to  our  credit  that  to  this  day  we  have  not 
a  splendid  work  among  the  natives  of  Hyderabad 
and  Secunderabad,  established  and  in  charge  of  an 
able  missionary  and  staff  of  helpers  in  each  of  these 
places.  But  Is  it  yet  realized  that  we  have  almost 
to  make  a  beginning  in  both  of  these  places  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ? 

Had  our  Church  supported  us,  as  other  societies 
have  supported  their  representatives,  and  reinforced 
us,  we  have  had  advantages  that  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  might  have  had  5,000  converts  instead  of 
1,000.  We  suffer  for  the  want  qf  property^  support  qf 
workers^  training  echoois^  and  misnonary  reiuforeetHent, 
Are  we  to  measure  up  to  the  opportunities  that  God 
has  put  before  us  as  Methodists  in  the  Nizam*s  Do- 
minions ?  There  should  be  at  an  early  date  a  mis- 
sionary at  Hyderabad  and  one  at  Secunderabad  for 
native  work  only,  and  several  more  are  needed  for 
the  districts.  Help  is  needed  for  training  schools, 
more  workers,  and  property.  Dare  any,  who  are 
aware  of  the  situation,  say  the  property  need  is  less 
than  $50,000  this  day  ?  Could  $5,000  a  year  be  added 
to  our  funds  for  native  workers,  we  could  receive 
hundreds  who  are  now  inquirers,  whom  we  dare  not 
receive.  We  know  the  Missionary  Society  cannot 
come  up  to  our  need.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  let  the 
Methodist  world  htow  the  facts  of  the  situation  and 
make  our  appeal  unto  God  day  and  night,  for  he  is 
able.  Let  Christian  people  at  home  at  least  pray  for 
us  and  this  work. 

Yellandu,  India. 


Baptism  of  Cbnverts  on  Bidar  Oinmiti  India. 

BT   KEV.   A.   B.   COOK. 

NOT  long  since  we  baptized  six  adults  after  having 
closed  our  magic  lantern  work.  It  was  10  p.  m., 
and  the  baptismal  service  lasted  until  11.  Our  pic- 
tures that  night  were  all  from  the  New  Testament. 
We  had  preached  to  this  people  many  times.  One 
or  two  had  said  they  wanted  to  become  Christians, 
but  were  waiting  until  others  would  decide. 

As  I  drew  the  last  picture  out  I  said :  **  Dear 
friends,  you  all  want  to  be  saved  from  your  sins  and 
go  to  heaven.  God  has  sent  u6  to  you  to  show  you 
how.    We  have  done  so.    There  is  no  other  way. 


Liberia  Anntuil  Conference. 
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If  yoa  are  wllUng  to  trust  Jesae  to-night,  why  not 
reoelye  baptism  now  ?  " 

I  then  called  for  lights,  and  invited  those  who 
were  anxlons  to  be  saved  and  willing  to  follow  Christ 
to  step  oat  in  front.  There  was  fear  and  trembling, 
bat  one  by  one  six  came  forward. 

I  then  asked  many  questions  that  don't  appear  in 
our  Discipline,  questions  referring  to  their  marriage 
relations  (some  have  more  than  one  wife  and  some 
have  another  man's  wife),  concerning  drinking,  wor- 
shiping idols,  keeping  heathenish  festivals,  marrying 
their  children  off  when  very  small,  keeping  the  Sab- 
bath day,  etc.  Then  I  explained  the  meaning  of 
baptism,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  still  desirous 
of  being  baptized  into  this  faith  f 

I  then  baptized  them  before  all  the  village  at  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  After  several  prayers  they 
departed  to  their  houses. 

I  afterward  inquired  why  some  others  who  had 
previously  expressed  a  desire  to  become  Christians 
did  not  come  forward,  and  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  because  they  were  not  ready  to  give 
up  their  sins.  I  was  rather  amused  at  the  boldness 
of  one  woman,  who  said  that  she  could  not  give  up 
lying  and  stealing.  If  she  did,  she  couldn't  make  a 
living. 

A  gentleman  who  was  present  with  me  at  this 
service  remarked,  *'  When  you  first  mentioned  the 
idea  of  baptism  to  some  of  the  people,  I  little  thought 
it  would  turn  out  so  solemn  and  impressive."  All 
this  work  is  in  the  open  air  under  a  starry  sky. 


Liberia  Annual  Oonferenoe. 

'PHE  New  Africa  for  April  gives  some  particulars 
^  about  the  recent  session  of  the  Liberia  Confer- 
ence, which  convened  at  Clay  Ashland,  Liberia, 
March  5,  Bishop  HartzeU  presiding.  The  Confer- 
ence continued  in  session  for  five  days. 

The  reinforcements  were  Rev.  J.  A.  Faust,  Rev. 
Eugene  R.  Gravelley  and  wife,  Mrs.  Cordelia  I. 
Davis,  Rev.  David  A.  Carson,  and  Rev.  George  B. 
Nind  and  wife  from  the  United  States.  Two  were 
received  from  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  in  Liberia, 
Rev.  \^.  F.  Hawkins  and  Rev.  Z.  R.  Kennedy.  Ten 
probationers  were  received  from  among  the  young 
men  of  Liberia. 

The  statistics  reported  8,468  members  and  proba- 
tioners, a  decrease  of  296 ;  2,812  Sunday  school  schol- 
ars, an  increase  of  79.  There  had  been  831  baptisms, 
and  49  of  the  Sunday  school  scholars  had  been  con- 
verted. 

It  ^as  proposed  to  establish  a  theological  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  College  of  West  Africa, 
and  Bishop  HartzeU  was  requested  to  secure  a  man 
to  be  placed  in  charge,  and  also  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  Chureh  for  an  endowment  of  a  theological 
professorship. 

'*  The  native  work  as  carried  on  by  the  Conference 
is  by  no  means  discouraging.  The  work  is  growing 
in  importance  and  promises  much  for  the  future. 
A  number  of  native  helpers  and  workers  were  pres- 
ent and  reported  their  work,  to  the  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion of  all  present.     There  were   representatives 


from  the  Bassa,  Mendl,  Golah,  Kroo,  and  Grebo 
tribes.  A  praise  service,  with  '  Come  to  Jesus '  and 
other  familiar  hymns,  sung  in  English  and  in  the 
language  of  the  several  tribes  above  mentioned, 
brought  vividly  to  mind  the  great  truth  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
The  effect  of  this  mingling  of  tongnies  in  the  worship 
of  God  was  wonderfully  inspiring:  The  outlook  for 
our  native  work  was  never  brighter.  The  natives 
themselves  were  never  more  eager  for  the  Gospel 
than  now." 

The  educational  report  showed  that  the  College 
of  West  Africa,  the  Cape  Palmas  Seminary,  the 
St  Paul's  River  Industrial  School,  and  the  88  day 
schools  had  had  a  successful  year.  The  day  schools- 
reported  1,223  pupils,  of  whom  522  were  aborigines. 

The  following  are  the  appointments  of  the  mis- 
sionaries from  the  United  States : 

Mr.  F.  M.  Allen,  superintendent  of  printing  at 
Monrovia,  and  Mrs.  Allen,  music  teacher  in  College 
of  West  Africa. 

Rev.  David  A.  Carson,  pastor  of  Garraway  station. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Davis  and  wife,  teachers  in  College  of 
West  Africa. 

Miss  Amanda  Davis,  matron  in  College  of  West 
Africa. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Faust,  pastor  of  Scott  Church,  Cape 
Palmas. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Gravelly,  pastor  and  teacher  at  St.  Paul's 
River  Industrial  School,  with  Mrs.  Gravelly  as  as- 
sistant teacher. 

Rev.  George  B.  Nind,  pastor  at  Lem,  Brava,  Cap& 
Verde  Islands. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Robertson,  in  charge  at  Since  River 
Industrial  Mission,  with  Mrs.  Robertson  as  teacher. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Sherrill,  pastor  of  First  Church,  Mon- 
rovia, and  Acting  President  of  the  College  of  West 
Africa. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Smart  in  charge  of  San  Antonio  Mis- 
sion, Madeira  Islands. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Simpson,  pastor  of  Greenville  (^hureh,. 
with  Mrs.  Simpson  as  a  teacher. 

Rev.  U.  L.  Walker,  in  charge  of  Barraka  and  two- 
sub-stations,  with  Mrs.  Walker  as  teacher. 

On  furlough  :  Miss  Agnes  McAllister,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Osborn,  Rev.  John  Har- 
row, Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Camphor,  Miss  R.  J.  Mair,. 
and  Bliss  Jessie  Arms. 


Sinoe  Biver  Indnstrial  Misnon,  Liberia. 

BT  REV.  J.  B.  ROBERTSON. 

THE  Liberia  Annual  Conference  closed  its  work 
on  Mareh  10,  and  my  wife  and  I  are  reappointed 
to  the  Sinoe  River  Industrial  Mission.  We  are  th& 
only  white  missionaries  in  the  Sinoe  District,  and 
have  been  laboring  among  the  raw  heathen  for 
nearly  three  years. 

We  have  16  native  children  living  in  the  mis- 
sion, and  they  can  all  now  read  the  English  Bible. 
We  have  day  and  Sunday  schools  and  regular 
preaching  in  four  native  towns. 

The  natives  are  losing  faith  in  their  idols,  and  one* 
young  man.  has  come  out  for  God  and  been  baptized. 
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Farewell  to  Dr.  B.  F.  West^  in  Singapore. 


They  are  willing  to  let  us  have  their  girls  to  live  and 
learn  in  the  mission,  but  with  the  small  amount  of 
money  at  our  disposal  we  cannot  take  many. 

There  are  201  acres  of  land  granted  by  the  Llberian 
government  and  deeded  to  our  church  on  the  river 
at  Jacktown,  where  we  are  planting  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  rubber  trees,  and  vegetables,  and  these  give  our 
family  about  one  meal  a  day  the  year  round.  The 
work  is  done  by  the  mission  children  and  myself. 

At  our  other  station,  Ebenezer,  five  miles  upon 
the  other  side  of  Sinoe  River,  a  Christian  native, 
G.  B.  Grando,  is  in  charge,  and  $80  is  allowed 
him  from  the  native  preachers'  fund.  There  we 
have  about  forty  acres  of  good  land,  and  we  are 
instructed  by  Bishop  Hartzell  to  gradually  remove 
these  and  make  that  station  the  principal  one  on  the 
Sinoe  River. 

These  two  stations  are  fine  sites  for  a  Girls' 
School  and  a  Boys'  Industrial  School.  We  need 
good  buildings  at  both  places,  and  hope  enough  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offering  will  be  ap- 
propriated to  build  them.  I  have  now  been  labor- 
ing over  twelve  years  In  Liberia  and  rejoice  in  work- 
ing for  the  welfare  and  salvation  of  the  people  of 
Africa. 


Farewell  to  Dr.  B.  F.  West,  in  Singapore. 

WITH  a  spontaneous  burst  of  genuine  Chinese 
feeling  the  Hokkien  congregation  paid  its 
respects  to  Dr.  West  and  family  in  a  public  recep- 
tion held  in  the  girls'  school  on  Short  Street.  The 
doctor  won  a  large  place  in  the  hearts  of  these  peo- 
ple during  his  labors  in  Singapore  several  years  ago, 
and  that  place  evidently  has  not  been  given  to 
others.  Determined  that  he  should  know  of  its  ex- 
istence, these  native  brethren  resolved  that  the  fare- 
well should  be  distinctively  a  Chinese  affair.  Their 
own  hard-earned  money,  their  own  people*  cooks, 
and  caterers  laid  the  table  and  planned  the  pro- 
gram. A  large  silken  Chinese  banner,  presented  to 
Dr.  West  as  a  souvenir,  bore  the  tribute  **  Your 
kindness  is  known  to  all." 

A  Chinese  hymn,  prayer  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hokkien  congregation,  a  Malay  duet  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denyes,  were  followed  by  speeches 
from  Lim  Un  Sii,  Go  Un  Tian,  and  Rev.  W.  G.  Shel- 
labear.  Dr.  West  spoke  in  both  English  and 
Chinese. 

He  referred  to  his  sense  of  helplessness  when,  on 
first  landing  in  Singapore,  he  heard  Europeans  talk- 
ing to  the  natives  in  a  language  unknown  to  him, 
and  of  his  disappointment  on  finding  that  the  mes- 
sage which  burned  in  bis  heart  must  remain  unut- 
tered  until  he  mastered  the  vernacular  himself.  His 
early  ideals  wer« — unlike  his  present  attainments— 
to  reach  that  acme  of  perfection  which  first  im- 
pressed him,  the  command  of  gharry-syce  Malay. 
When  Chinese  work  was  started,  and  the  first  con- 
vert was  found,  his  joy  was  unbounded.  Later, 
when  13  were  baptized,  he  thought  his  purpose  was 
accomplished.  Now,  however,  it  is  seen  to  have 
been  but  the  beginning.  Concluding  Dr.  West  urged 
all  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  people,  and 


referred  to  the  theological  school  as  the  oenter  of 
promise  for  our  future  work  among  them. — Malaytia 
Message, 

A  Visit  to  a  OhineBe  Oobny  in  Bonieob 

BY  BISHOP  F.   W.  WARNS,   D.D. 

1WENT  to  Borneo  with  a  colony  of  Chinese  Chris- 
tians. We  had  a  rough  passage  to  Knching- 
The  settlement  is  up  the  Rejang  River.  There  is 
about  sixty  miles  of  open  sea  between  the  Sarawak 
and  Rejang  Rivers,  crossing  which  we  were  again 
caught  in  a  storm  and  delayed  the  whole  day,  which 
delay  caused  me  to  miss  the  boat  on  her  return  trip, 
and  left  me  in  Borneo  until  the  boat  made  a  second 
trip. 

It  seemed  generally  conceded  by  the  European 
officials  that  this  colony  had  been  located  in  one  of 
the  very  choicest  spots  of  Borneo.  The  Sarawak 
Government  Gazette  says :  **  The  formation  of  this 
colony  where  the  natural  advantages  offered  by  soil 
and  climate  and  surroundings  are  so  great  and  the 
population  proportionately  so  small,  prondses  to  be 
an  event  of  no  light  importance.  The  position  allot- 
ted to  the  immigrants  is  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Siduan  River." 

As  we  approached  the  landing  near  their  fatnre 
home  they  began  to  sing  Christian  hymns,  and  I 
thought  that  is  probably  much  like  the  pilgrim, 
fathers  did  when  they  first  sighted  their  new  home. 
The  local  government  had  built  for  them  large  and 
commodious,  though  cheap  houses,  and  they  were 
at  once  made  comfortable. 

We  arrived  on  Saturday  night.  I  preached  to 
them  on  Sunday  morning  through  an  interpreter, 
and  it  was  a  picturesquely  thrilling  BigbL  The  Dyak 
people  filled  the  verandah,  the  doors,  stood  in  a  row 
around  the  Chinese  audience,  and  crowded  in  close 
on  either  side  of  where  I  stood,  in  their  almost  nude 
condition,  and  with  their  long  hair  falling  loosely- 
over  their  backs  down  to  the  waist.  Almost  every 
one  of  them  had,  hanging  by  his  side,  a  Dyak  parang 
(his  great  head-hunting  knife). 

After  preaching  I  asked  if  any  of  the  non-Chris- 
tians who  had  come  with  the  Christians  from  China 
desired  to  become  Christians,  and  almost  imme- 
diately 11  men  stood  up.  I,  for  a  moment,  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do,  and  then  thought  that  I  should 
throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  Christian  com- 
munity. 

I  asked  the  Christians  to  look  carefully  at  the  11 
persons  who  stood  up,  and  then  asked  them  to  be 
seated.  I  then  said  to  the  Christians :  '*  Ton  know 
these  people,  I  do  not ;  you  will  live  here  with  them, 
and  I  will  not ;  I  must  therefore  throw  the  responsi- 
bility on  you.  Will  all  of  you  who  believe  these  11 
persons  ought  to  be  baptized,  and  who  will  become 
responsible  to  see  that  they  are  trained  np  as  Chris- 
tians, raise  your  hands,"  and  instantly  the  entire 
Christian  community  raised  their  hands.  I  said, 
**  Now  the  responsibility  is  yours." 

There  were  several  Chinese  local  preachers  present. 
I  said,  **  We  will  not  baptize  them  until  the  evening 
service,  and  in  the  interim  you  take  them  apart,  see 
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how  much  they  koow,  explain  to  them  the  obliga- 
tions they  are  to  take,  and  if  you  are  satisfied,  and 
assume  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  them,  I  will 
baptize  them  at  the  evening  service/' 

At  the  evening  service  the  preachers  presented 
them,  having  gathered  the  necessary  particulars,  and 
in  addition  one  woman,  which  made  12  in  all,  and  I 
baptized  them,  together  with  two  Christian  children. 

It  impressed  me  that  it  spoke  well  for  the  Chris- 
tian community  that  12  persons  who  had  traveled 
with  them  from  China  as  non-Christians  did,  at  the 
first  opportunity,  become  Christians. 

I  administered  the  communion,  and  appointed  the 
supernumerary  member  of  the  Foochow  Conference, 
who  had  come  with  them,  as  preacher-in-charge,  and 
four  local  preachers  as  his  assistants,  and  left  them 
an  organized  Christian  community  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  island  of  Borneo,  and  a  circuit  in  the 
Singa[K)re  District  of  the  Malaysia  Mission  Confer- 
ence.   Whereunto  this  may  lead,  who  can  tell  ? 

If  we  except  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  Borneo 
is  the  largest  island  in  the  world.  It  has  great  tim- 
ber and  mineral  wealth,  and  when  properly  culti- 
vated, will  support  many  from  among  the  over- 
crowded millions  of  China  and  India.  I  visited  two 
gold  mines  under  the  management  of  Borneo  Com- 
pany, and  found  that  they  were  working  to  great 
profit.  I  was  delightfully  entertained  in  Kuching, 
in  the  home  of  Archdeacon  Sharp,  well  known  in 
Singapore,  and  the  kindness  of  himself  and  his 
good  wife  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  my  first 
Tisit  to  Borneo. — MtUayna  Message. 


Notes  from  Central  Ohina. 

WE  gather  from  the  Central  China  Record  some 
notes  about  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cen- 
tral China  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  Annual  Meeting  convened  February  7  at 
Nanking,  Bishop  Moore  presiding,  with  J.  F.  New- 
man as  English  secretary ;  Chiang  Ming-chi,  Chinese 
secretary ;  G.  A.  Stuart,  statistical  secretary ;  A.  J. 
Bowen,  treasurer;  C.  F.  Kupfer,  D.  W.  Nichols, 
and  T.  L.  Whang,  interpreters. 

A  debate  on  the  question  of  the  division  of  the 
Mission  into  a  Central  China  Mission  and  a  Kiangsi 
Mission,  in  accordance  with  the  Enabling  Act  of  the 
last  General  Conference,  resulted  in  five  votes  for, 
and  twenty  against  the  proposed  division. 

As  there  is  now  an  episcopal  residence  at  Shang- 
hai, it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  have  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  Mission.  Dr.  C.  F.  Kupfer  was  there- 
fore relieved  from  the  duties  of  a  superintendent 
and  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  Kiukiang 
achool,  which  was  given  the  name  of  the  William 
Nast  College  of  Central  China. 

Rev,  W.  C.  Ix>ngden  was  appointed  presiding 
«lder  of  the  Chingkiang  District ;  Rev.  H.  F.  Rowe, 
presiding  elder  of  Wuhu  District ;  Rev.  R.  E.  Maclean, 
presiding  elder  of  the  Kiukiang  District;  Rev.  D. 
W.  Nichols,  presiding  elder  of  the  Nanchang  Dis- 
trict ;  Dr.  R.  C.  Beebe,  superintendent  of  the  Nan- 
king Hospital  with  Miss  L.  Hanzlik  as  a  nurse  in 


the  hospital;  Dr.  E.  H.  Hart  (now  in  the  United 
States),  superintendent  of  Wuhn  Hospital  with  Dr. 
M.  R.  Charles  as  assistant. 

The  Nanking  University  has  Dr.  G.  A.  Stuart  as 
president  and  dean  of  the  Medical  School;  Rev. 
A.  J.  Bowen,  dean  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts ;  Rev. 
J.  F.  Newman,  dean  of  School  of  Theology ;  Rev. 
W.  F.  Wilson,  professor  of  English.  Mr.  Wilson 
left  for  the  United  States  on  furlough  soon  after  the 
meeting. 

Rev.  E.  James,  now  in  the  United  States,  was  ap- 
pointed to  open  new  work  in  and  around  Nangking, 
a  station  about  half-way  between  Wuhu  and  Kiu- 
kiang. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Henke  was  appointed  to  work  in  Nan- 
chang and  to  a  study  of  the  Chinese  language.  Miss 
Abbott  was  appointed  to  woman's  work  in  Nanchang, 
but  given  a  furlough  for  the  present  year.  Dr.  E.  H. 
Hart  expects  to  leave  the  United  States  to  return  to 
Wuhu  in  September. 

Two  native  presiding  elders  were  appointed :  Nieh 
Ch'en-lh  to  the  Chlen-chu-fu  District  In  Kiangsl,  and 
Tsu  Tslng-Ch'en  to  the  Nanking  District. 

Nanking  University^  closed  a  very  successful  three 
months*  work  on  February  5.  Owing  to  the  un- 
settled conditions  only  about  half  the  usual  number 
of  students  attended.  The  university  opened  again 
March  4. 


A  Hovement  toward  Ohnstianity  among 
Hoelems  m  Egypt. 

A  MOVEMENT  is  beginning  among  the  Moslems 
in  Egypt,  like  a  sound  of  spring  after  a  long 
winter.  In  a  letter  from  Cairo,  dated  Easter  eve, 
Rev.  Douglas  Thornton,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  Mission,  writes : 

**  Quite  a  movement  has  begun  among  the  Mos- 
lems to  examine  whether  Christ  was  really  crucified 
or  no.  Doubtless  the  tract,  *  Mohammed  or  Christ,* 
prepared  the  way  for  this.  Both  by  us  and  the  Amer- 
icans, sheikhs  are  just  now  being  baptized,  and 
several  others  have  become  Inquirers.  The  week  of 
the  Moslem  feast  of  sacrifice,  followed  by  the  Chris- 
tian feast,  was  also  propitious  to  its  beginning,  as 
people  were  at  leisure  to  inquire. 

*^  The  depot  has  at  times  been  simply  inundated, 
sometimes  as  many  as  80  to  100  being  Inside  at 
once.  This  is  quite  a  phenomenon.  The  behavior, 
too,  has  been  excellent.  A  few  came  at  first  to  scoff, 
but  none  do  so  now.  Many  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  message  of  a  free  Gospel,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  story  tliat  Christ  was  never 
really  crucified  or  died,  and  the  hundredfold  testi- 
mony of  Old  Testament  type  and  prophecy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Apostolic  contemporary  witness 
on  the  other.  We  have  now  had  to  strengthen  our 
staff  In  the  depot  to  meet  with  these  people.  I  have 
my  hands  fairly  full.  One  visitor  Is  a  sheikh  once 
vigorously  opposed  to  our  evangelistic  meetings  In 
the  Mohammed  All  Street.  Another,  a  Syrian,  who 
was  formerly  a  boy  in  the  Bishop  Gobat  School, 
Jerusalem,  and  there  first  drank  In  (all  uncon- 
sciously) Christian  teaching.**— 7%e  Christian, 
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Oonfarenoe. 

BT  RBV.  GIDEON  F.  DRAFEB. 

IF  we  coant  from  the  original  meeting  at  which  the 
Japan  Mission  was  organized  and  the  appoint- 
ments read  for  the  first  time  (by  Bishop  Harris)  in 
the  history  of  oar  Church  in  Japan,  this  is  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  gathering  of  our  workers. 
Eleven  years  as  a  mission  and  seventeen  as  a  Con- 
ference have  brought  us  many  varied  experiences 
and  some  glorious  results. 

Though  the  great  anticipations  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  ago  have  not  been  fully  realized,  yet 
progress  has  t>een  genuine  and  solid,  and  we  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  results. 

The  Conference  was  especially  rejoiced  at  the 
thought  of  having  a  presiding  oflScer  who  is  to  con- 
tinue in  charge  of  the  work  during  the  quadrennium, 
and  who  thus,  meeting  us  four  years  in  succession, 
¥rill  be  enabled  to  get  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
conditions  and  needs,  and  help  us  to  a  more  definite 
and  continuous  policy.  The  only  reg^ret  is  that 
China  claims  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  time  and 
strength. 

Bishop  Moore  found  an  abundance  of  work  laid 
out  for  him  on  his  way  to  Conference,  as  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  various  schools  occur 
about  the  close  of  March.  He  made  addresses  at 
the  graduating  exercises  of  the  OUrls'  School  in  Na- 
goya,  the  Bible  Training  School  in  Yokohama  (where 
he  also  spent  the  Sabbath  and  preached  an  inspiring 
baccalaureate  sermon  before  the  graduating  class), 
and  at  the  Girls'  School  and  Boys*  College  in 
Aoyama,  Tokyo.  The  last  mentioned  was  on  Tues- 
day afternoon  (March  25). 

Wednesday  evening  the  Conference  Missionary 
sermon  was  preached  by  T.  Ulud,  and  the  next 
morning  Bishop  Moore  called  the  Conference  to 
order  at  8:80.  He  put  the  opening  services  in  the 
charge  of  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Tokyo  District, 
D.  S.  Spencer,  who,  assisted  by  the  other  presiding 
elders,  administered  the  Lord's  Sapper  to  the  Con- 
ference and  friends  assembled. 

After  a  stirring  address  from  the  Bishop  the 
women  withdrew  to  organize  their  own  Conference, 
and  the  regular  business  was  taken  up.  Fifty-two 
members  responded  at  the  first  roll  call,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  English  Secretary, 
J  alias  Soper;  Japanese  Secretary,  S.  Sugihara; 
Treasurer,  W.  S.  Worden ;  Statistical  Secretaries,  W. 
S.  Worden  and  8.  Furusawa.  The  usual  committees 
were  appointed  and  then  district  reports  were  called 
for,  one  or  two  presiding  elders  being  *'  caught  nap- 
ping," as  the  bishop  did  not  adhere  to  the  usual 
(alphabetical)  order. 

The  preachers  were  instructed  to  report  the  num- 
ber of  baptisms,  missionary  collections,  and  amount 
raised  for  pastoral  support.  The  reports  were  very 
encouraging,  especially  along  the  line  of  self-sup- 
port ;  three  are  reported  as  promising  to  meet  their 
pastors'  claim  in  full  and  others  are  moving  up  well 
in  this  direction.  For  a  long  time  we  have  had  but 
two  churches  supporting  their  pastors  without  any 


mission  aids ;  to  have  this  namber  increased  to  five 
this  year  is  a  source  of  great  rejoicing. 

M.  S.  Vail  was  transferred  to  this  Conference  from 
South  Japan,  T.  Ikeda  and  T.  Morimoto  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  E.  Takasngi  from  Iowa.  There  were 
virtaally  no  new  men  entering  the  work,  as  those 
who  entered  on  trial  had  been  already  at  work  as 
supplies.  Brother  Ikeda  had  been  with  us  since 
last  Conference,  and  the  other  transfers  from 
America  are  not  available  for  regular  pastoral 
appointment,  so  the  Conference  found  one  of  its- 
greatest  difficulties  to  be  the  scarcity  of  workers. 
Men  do  not  enter  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill  the 
vacancies. 

Sunday  was,  of  course,  the  great  day.  The  chapel 
was  early  crowded  for  the  love  feast,  which  was  an 
earnest,  enthusiastic  meeting.  Then  followed  il 
grand  discourse  from  Bishop  Moore,  ably  inter- 
preted  by  S.  Ogata.  Just  before  the  sermon  th» 
bishop  administered  the  rite  of  baptism  to  three  lit- 
tle ones,  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helm,  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work.  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Chappell,  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ukai. 

In  the  afternoon  the  ordination  and  Memorial 
services  took  place,  0.  F.  Draper  being  in  charge. 
Five  young  men  were  presented  to  the  bishop  and 
by  him  ordained  as  deacons,  and  then  three  candi- 
dates who  had  been  elected  to  elders'  orders  the  pre- 
vious year  were  presented  and  ordained  elders. 

The  memorial  service  was  fall  of  sad  interest. 
Three  preachers  and  the  wife  of  one  of  onr  Tokyo 
pastors  had  died  daring  the  year.  Suitable  memo- 
rial papers  were  read  and  then  many  made  kind  and 
touching  references  to  the  beloved  ones  *'gone  be- 
fore." All  felt  it  to  be  a  profitable  service.  The- 
names  of  the  deceased  were  T.  Kasahara,  Z.  Ka- 
wano,  G.  Hiraga,  and  Mrs.  8.  Farnsawa. 

In  the  evening  K.  Miyama  preached  a  stirring  re- 
vival sermon,  followed  by  an  exhortation  from  J. 
Nakada  and  an  altar  service.  The  other  eventng» 
of  the  Conference  were  occupied  by  varioos  anni- 
versaries, the  most  interesting  of  which,  on  one  ac- 
count, was  that  of  the  Home  Missionary  and  Chnrcb 
Extension  Societies,  as  both  of  these  organizations 
are  carried  on  entirely  by  the  Japanese  brethren. 
The  latter  society  has  already  helped  to  build  or  re- 
pair a  considerable  namber  of  charches,  and  though 
its  funds  do  not  grow  rapidly,  yet  it  is  doing  well  and 
increasing  in  efficiency  from  year  to  year. 

The  Home  (or  Conference)  Missionary  Society  la 
hardly  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  It  kept  a^ 
Conference  evangelist  in  the  field  during  the  past 
year,  but  this  year  it  proposes  to  concentrate  its 
energies  on  one  place.  The  preacher  whom  it  is  to 
support  is  to  make  his  headqaarters  at  the  new  Gos- 
pel Hall,  in  Kamakura,  with  the  idea  of  building  up 
a  church  at  that  point. 

Monday  morning  was  largely  occupied  by  the 
fraternal  delegations  from  various  bodies.  Many 
kind  and  brotherly  words  were  spoken,  and  hopes 
expressed  for  a  speedy  realization  of  Methodist 
union.  The  Canadian  Methodist  Church  was  repre- 
sented by  Drs.  Meacham  and  Scott  and  Professor 
Takagi ;  the  Evangelical  Association  by  Revs.  J.  W. 
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Bauch  and  J.  Takano ;  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  by  Rev.  8.  Mioagakl ;  the  Eyangelical  Alli- 
ance by  Re7.  U.  Kozaki ;  the  work  of  the  Bible  So- 
cieties* Committee  by  Rev.  H.  Loomis ;  and  last,  bat 
by  no  means  least,  one  of  oar  old  fellow-workers, 
whom  it  did  not  seem  natural  to  greet  as  a  fraternal 
delegate,  Rev.  J.  C.  Davison,  brought  us  personal 
greetings  for  the  first  time  from  the  South  Japan 
Mission  Conference.  N.  M.  Smith,  a  visiting  lay- 
man from  Baltimore,  was  also  presented  to  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  new  constitution  as  proposed  by  the  Qeneral 
Conference  had  been  translated  and  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  members.  When  it  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Conference  it  was  approved  after  some  dis- 
cussion by  a  vote  of  88  to  9.  The  chief  objection 
raised  and  the  reason  why  negative  votes  were  cast 
was  that  the  constitution  opens  the  doors  of  the 
General  Conference  for  women,  to  which  some  are 
yet  conscientiously  opposed. 

The  question  of  Methodist  union  was  also  pre- 
sented to  the  Conference.  A  meeting  had .  been 
called  early  this  year  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  step.  This  meeting  consisted  of  representatives 
of  the  following  missions:  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South ;  Methodist  Church  of  Canada ;  The 
Evangelical  Association;  Methodist  Protestant 
Church ;  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  They  adopted  the  follovring: 
*'  Resolved  that  we,  the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous bodies  of  the  Methodist  family  working  in 
Japan,  in  session  in  the  city  of  Tokyo,  favor  the 
taking  of  steps  at  this  time  for  the  organization  of 
4k  united  Japanese  Methodist  Church." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  they  proceeded 
to  draw  up  a  statement  of  principles  as  a  basis  for  a 
constitution  and  a  general  plan  of  organization. 
This  plan  was  put  before  the  Conference.  The  idea 
of  union  met  with  very  general  approval,  there  be- 
ing only  three  opposing  votes.  A  committee  of  six, 
consisting  of  two  foreign  and  two  Japanese  mem- 
bers of  Conference  and  two  laymen,  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  similar  committees  from  the  other 
bodies  and  draw  up  a  plan  of  union  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Conference  next  year.  J.  Soper  and  D.  S. 
Spencer  were  the  foreign  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  usual  program  of  work 
was  interrupted  by  the  wedding  of  Professor  M. 
Takaki,  our  popular  lay  delegate  to  the  last  General 
Conference.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  col- 
lege chapel,with  four  clergy  to  tie  the  knot  securely,to 
wit.  Bishop  Moore,  President  Y.  Honda,  G.  F.  Draper, 
«nd  Reverend  Tamamoto,  pastor  of  the  Shiloh  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Yokohama.  After  the  ceremony 
the  bride  and  groom  took  their  stand  in  the  library 
under  an  evergreen  arch  from  which  a  floral  bell 
was  suspended  and  received  heartiest  congratula- 
tions from  a  multitude  of  friends.  Later  120  or  130 
guests  were  seated  in  one  large  room  at  the  Girls' 
49chool  for  a  generously  provided  foreign  dinner. 
It  was  a  very  auspicious  and  joyous  occasion. 

Fortunately  the  American  Mail  Steamer  came  in 
in  time  for  Drs.  M.  C.  Harris  and  H.  C.  Stuntz  to  be 


with  us  that  afternoon.  The  next  morning  both  ad- 
dressed the  Conference.  Dr.  Harris  is  a  great  fav- 
orite with  our  Japanese  brethren  and  was  most  en- 
thusiastically received,  nor  were  they  backward  in 
wishing  Dr.  Stuntz  and  his  companion,  Mr.  Goodell, 
**  Godspeed ! "  in  their  mission  to  the  Philippines. 

Much  happy  reference  was  made  to  the  presence 
of  three  of  the  flve  original  members  of  our  mission, 
M.  C.  Harris,  J.  C.  Davison,  and  J.  Soper,  the  last 
mentioned  being  the  only  one  of  the  pioneer  force  in 
the  membership  of  this  Conference. 

All  were  delighted  with  our  genial  and  eflScient 
bishop,  and  happy  at  thought  that  it  is  he  who  is  to 
be  our  presiding  officer  throughout  the  quadren- 
nlum.  His  eloquent  sermons  and  speeches  tax  the 
powers  of  our  interpreters,  but  both  Brother  Ogata 
and  Brother  Ukai  did  excellently. 

At  amission  meeting  held  during  Conference  time 
a  plan  was  presented  from  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  General  Missionary  Conference  of  last  Octo- 
ber looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  '*  Standing 
Committee  of  Cooperating  Missions'*  which  shall 
Include  representatives  from  all  the  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  this  country  and  act  as  a  committee  of  ref- 
erence and  advice,  and,  in  cases  of  need,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Christian  bodies  in  the  empire.  The 
plan  was  approved,  and  two  representatives  were 
provisionally  elected.  The  plan  is  to  go  into  effect 
when  such  a  number  of  missions  approve  as  include 
in  their  membership  two  thirds  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries  in  Japan.  The  two  elected  were  Miss 
M.  B.  Griffiths  and  G.  F.  Draper. 

To  give  some  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
some  figures  from  the  statistical  secretary's  report 
are  appended.  Of  course  these  do  not  include  fig- 
ures from  Kyushiu,  which  is  now  covered  by  the 
South  Japan  Mission.  There  is  promise  of  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  amount  saised  for  pastors' 
salaries  and  rents  for  the  new  year.  We  see  devel- 
opment indicated  by  these  rising  figures  and  take 
courage. 

The  best  of  all  is  that  God  is  with  us,  and  his  power 
is  manifest  in  the  salvation  of  precious  souls.  We  are  * 
confidently  expecting  the  best  year  in  the  history  of 
our  work,  and  we  ask  all  who  read  this  to  join  us  in 
earnest  prayer  that  our  expectations  may  be  far 
surpassed  in  the  realizations  of  a  year  hence. 

Probationers,                   1,545  gain  166 

Full  members,                 3,199  "      46 

Baptisms,  adulte,               516  '*      99 
Sunday  schools,                 100 

»»      school  scholars,  4,818  loss  501 

Amounts  in  yen  (50  cents)  raised  by  the  churches: 

Foreign  Missions,                     175  62  gain    17  09 

Home  Missions,                        271  12  loss    44  71 

Pastors'  salaries  and  rents,  4,433  82  gain  853  18 

Bishops  and  Conf.  claim's,       65  82  "      18  78 

Current  expenses,                  2,601  53  »•    405  05 

Sunday  school  expenses,         552  72  "    228  87 

Other  collections,                   2,218  72  «       (?) 

(The  loss  in  Sunday  school  scholars  is  due  to  the 
enforced  closing  of  some  of  the  day  schools  carried 
on  by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.) 
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The  Italy  Conference. 


Appointments  of  Missionaries  and  Pbbsiding 

Elders. 

Hakodate  District,  J.  W.  Wadman,  presiding  elder. 
Girls'  Schoolf  Miss  A.  Dickerson,  principal,  Miss  M. 
S.  Hampton,  Miss  F.  Singer. 

Hirosaki  District,  Charles  Bishop,  presiding  elder. 
Gospel  Society,  R.  P.  Alexander.  Girls'  School,  Miss 
£.  J.  Hewett ;  Kindergarten,  Miss  A.  Southard.  Su- 
perintendent of  Bible  Women,  Miss  M.  B.  Griffiths 
(to  take  eflPect  on  return  of  Miss  Spencer). 

Nagoya  District,  S.  Ogata,  presiding  elder.  Gospel 
Society,  M.  S.  Vail.  Girls'  School,  Miss  E.  R.  Bender, 
principal.  Superintendent  of  Bible  Women,  Miss 
A.  P.  Atkinson. 

Sapporo  District,  C.  W.  Huett,  presiding  elder.  Su- 
perintendent of  Bible  Women,  Miss  A.  V.  Bing.  City 
work  for  women,  Miss  L.  Imhof. 

Sendai  District,  R.  Ishizaka,  presiding  elder.  Sen- 
dai,  J.  G.  Cleveland.  City  work  for  women,  Miss  F. 
E.  Phelps. 

Shinano  District,  £.  Aibara,  presiding  elder.  Su- 
perintendent of  Bible  Women,  Miss  R.  J.  Watson. 
Evangelistic  work,  Miss  C.  A.  Heaton. 

Tokyo  District,  D.  S.  Si)encer,  presiding  elder.  Gos- 
pel Society,  W.  S.  Worden.  Aoyama  Gakuin,  T. 
Honda,  president.  Philander  Smith  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Julius  Soper,  dean.  College,  B.  Chappell,  dean, 
A.  M.  Brooks,  Miss  J.  S.  Vail.  Publishing  Agent, 
J.  L.  Cowen.  Aoyama  Girls'  School,  Miss  F.  6. 
Wilson,  principal.  Miss  N.  M.  Daniel,  Miss  E.  Hol- 
brook.  Harrison  Industrial  School,  Miss  E.  Black- 
stock.  Day  Schools  and  Superintendent  of  Bible 
Women,  Miss  M.  A.  Spencer  (Day  Schools,  Mrs. 
Chappell ;  Superintendent  of  Bible  Women,  Miss 
M.  B.  Griffiths,  until  Miss  Spencer's  return). 

Yokohama  District,  G.  F.  Draper,  presiding  elder. 
Gospel  Society,  to  be  supplied.  Bible  Training 
School,  Miss  C.  H.  Spencer,  principal.  Day  Schools, 
Miss  A.  G.  Lewis.  Superintendent  of  Bible  Women, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Van  Petten.  Literary  Work,  Miss  G. 
Baucus,  editor  of  Tokiwa. 

Home  on  leave.  Miss  B.  J.  Allen,  Miss  H.  S.  Ailing, 
M.  S.  VaU. 


The  Italy  Oon&renoe. 

BT  BBV.  WM.   BUBT,  D.D. 

THE  Italy  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  opened  in  Rome,  April  18,  Bishop  Vin- 
cent presiding.  Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  Missionary  Sec- 
retary, was  present  and  addressed  the  Conference 
each  morning  on  the  history  and  work  of  our  Church 
and  especially  of  the  Missionary  Society.  These 
addresses  were  highly  appreciated,  and  we  were  de- 
lighted that  he  was  with  us  and  could  see  for  himself 
the  work  we  are  doing. 

All  the  members  responded  to  their  names  except 
Crisanzio  Bambini,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Southern 
District,  who  was  ill  at  Bologna,  and  the  two  super- 
numeraries, E.  £.  Powell  and  Paolo  Gay.  Three 
young  men  were  admitted  into  full  connection  and 
one  was  received  on  his  credentials  from  the  Italian 
Free  Church.  Two  were  ordained  deaoons,  and 
three  ordained  elders. 


Dr.  Leonard  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  Rev.  A. 
W.  Leonard,  who  made  such  a  favorable  Impression 
upon  us  that  he  was  urged  to  become  pastor  of  the 
American  Church  in  Rome.  This  he  finally  con- 
sented to  do,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Italy  Con- 
ference and  ordained  elder.  Amid  many  difficulties 
he  will  have  a  great  opportunity. 

The  Conference  year  embraced  only  ten  months, 
while  the  preceding  one  was  nearly  fourteen  months. 
The  statistics  reported  4d5  conversions  for  the  year, 
but  the  net  gain  of  members  was  only  23,  chiefly  on 
account  of  losses  through  emi|a^tion  to  South  Amer- 
ica, and  to  the  United  States.  We  are  steadily 
moving  forward  on  all  lines. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Conference  we  were  much 
pleased  to  welcome  Bishop  McCabe  on  his  way  from 
South  America  to  the  United  States.  He  awakened 
much  enthusiasm  by  his  address  to  the  Conference^ 
though  he  was  obliged  to  speak  through  an  inter- 
preter. 

The  Conference  adjourned  April  23,  and  Bishop 

Vincent,  and  Dr.  Leonard  and  son  left  immediately 

for  Bulgaria. 

Appointments. 

BoLOONA  District. — Crisanzio  Bambini,  presid- 
ing elder.  Adria,  Augusto  Manini.  Atessa  and 
Perano,TitoSignorelli.  Bologna,  VittorloBani.  Bari» 
Risorgi  Carrari.  Dovadola,  Forli,  and  Faenza,  to  be 
supplied.  Foggia,  Constantino  Tollis.  Spinazzola, 
Giuseppe  Paciarelli.  Trieste,  Felice  Dardi.  Venice^ 
Alberto  Burattini. 

Naples  District.— F.  H.  Wright,  presiding  elder» 
Naples,  Eduardo  Stasio.  Palermo,  Riccardo  Santi. 
Castellone,  Voltumo,  and  Naples  Circtdt,  to  be  ea^ 
plied. 

RoMB  District.— Wm.  Burt,  presiding  elder. 
Alessandria  and  Calosso,  Ugo  Bazoli.  Chaux'  de 
Fonds,  Umberto  SaraubbL  Florence,  Antonio  Bel- 
trami. Geneva,  Giacomo  Charbonnier.  Lansaime, 
Eduardo  Tourn.  Milan:  Corso  Garibaldi,  Seraflno 
Beruatto ;  Corso  Loreto,  Giovanni  Pons.  Modena» 
Bernardo  Brachetto.  NenchatiBl,  Giuseppe  Chiara. 
Pavia,  Pietro  Innocent!.  Pisa  and  Pontedera,  Vin- 
oenzo  NitU.  Rome :  American  Church,  A.  W.  Leon- 
ard ;  Italian  Church,  Alfredo  Taglialatela.  San  Mar- 
zano,  Emilio  Ravazzini.  Sestri,  Angelo  Penninetti. 
Temi  and  Perugia,  Valentino  Ambrosini.  Turin^ 
Eduardo  Taglialatela. 

School  of  Theology  at  Rome,  N.  Walling  Clark^ 
PrincipaL  Boys'  College  at  Rome,  Aristide  Friz- 
ziero.  Director.  Industrial  School  at  Venice,  Wm. 
Burt,  Director.  Toung  Ladies'  College  at  Rome, 
Miss  M.  E.  Vickery,  Directress.  Girls'  Home  School 
at  Rome,  Miss  Eva  Odgers,  Directress.  Depart- 
mentor  of  Publications,  Wm.  Burt.  Director ;  Salva- 
tore  Musso,  Editor. 


NoteB  on  IGflaonarieB,  Hudoiuii  eto. 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Beetham  sailed  from  New  York 
May  8  to  reinforce  the  mission  at  Umtali,  Rhodesia. 

Bishop  McCabe  arrived  in  New  York  Hay  15,  on 
his  return  from  holding  the  South  Am^rioa  Confer- 
enoes. 


Notes  on  Missionaries,  Missions,  etc. 
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Rev.  R.  H.  Madden,  of  the  South  India  Conference, 
has  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  joined  the  Baptist  Church.  '^ 

Rey.  B.  S.  Haywood  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Mexico  Conference  to  the  Southern  California 
Conference.  He  left  Pachuca,  Mexico,  April  19,  for 
Riyerside,  Cal.,  his  new  appointment. 

Rey.  D.  O.  Emsberger,  of  Raichur,  South  India 
Conference,  is  bereaved  in  the  death  at  Ootacamund, 
India,  March  81,  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Edith,  aged 
nine  years.  ' 

Mrs.  J.  £.  Scott,  of  Muttra,  India,  sailed  from 
Bombay  March  27  for  Europe,  expecting  to  spend 
several  weeks  in  Italy  and  England,  en  route  to 
America. 

Mrs.  Felt,  wife  of  Dr.  F.  R.  Felt  of  the  Bombay 
Conference,  arrived  in  New  York  May  5.  Her  ad- 
dress will  be  at  the  home  of  her  father,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Clack,  Watrousville,  Mich. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Holland  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Chile  April  80;  was  married  May  2  to  Miss 
Alma  Hearne,  of  Keosauqua,  la.,  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Bald- 
win, and  left  May  8  for  the  home  of  Mr.  Holland  in 
Milton,  la. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Taft,  D.D.,  who  was  a  missionary  for 
several  years  in  North  China  and  returned  last  year 
to  the  United  States,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Northern  New  York  Conference,  and  stationed  at 
Adams,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  George  K.  Gilder,  of  South  India  Conference, 
was  married  at  Raipur,  Central  Provinces,  India, 
March  27, 1901,  to  Miss  Louise  E.  Blackmar,  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown  of  our  North  China  Mission, 
now  at  Leicester,  England,  has  received  a  letter 
from  General  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee,  informing  him  that 
his  name  has  been  placed  on  the  list  for  a  staff 
medal,  for  services  rendered  on  the  march  to  Peking 
for  relief  of  the  legations. 

Adna  W.  Leonard,  son  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard, 
Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society,  has  been  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  the  American  Church  in  Rome, 
Italy.  He  was  in  Rome  attending  the  Italy  Confer- 
ence when  the  appointment  was  tendered  him, 
which  he  accepted,  and  will  soon  enter  upon  his 
dnties. 

Rev.  Thomas  Watte,  who  went  as  a  missionary  to 
Angola  in  1899,  was  given  a  ftirlough  to  return  to 
this  conntry  on  account  of  his  own  health  and  the 
health  of  his  wife,  who  remained  in  the  United 
States.  He  started  in  March  last  to  return,  and  died 
at  Lurgan,  Ireland. 

Bishop  Warne  writes  from  Sarawak,  Borneo, 
March  26, 1901 :  '*  In  my  article  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  Gospel  in  Axl  Lands  occurs  this  sentence : 
'In  Bengal  the  best  growing  districts  support  a 
population  of  about  twelve  thousand  persons  to 
the  square  mile.'  It  shonld  read  twelve  hundred 
persons." 

Rev.  Harry  Compton  has  been  transferred  from 
Mendoza,  Argentina,  in  the  South  America  Confer- 
ence, to  Ecuador  in  the  Western  South  America 
Conference.  He  writes:  '*  I  have  been  transferred  to 


Cueuca,  Ecuador,  to  take  charge  of  the  model  school, 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  *  Institute  Pedagogics 
National.'  Three  of  these  schools  are  already 
opened,  two  in  Quito,  and  one  in  Cuenca.  Dr.  Wood 
is  a  great  worker,  and  is  doing  a  marvelous  amount 
of  work.  He  has  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  sage.  It  seems  wonderful  the 
arrangements  he  has  been  able  to  make  with  the 
government  of  Ecuador.  We  have  six  hours'  duty 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  and  numerous  feast 
days.  Outside  of  this  time  we  are  at  liberty  to 
preach  our  own  faith  and  found  our  own  Church." 

Rev.  A.  P.  Camphor,  D.D.,  President  of  the  College 
of  West  Africa  at  Monrovia,  Liberia,  has  been 
granted  a  year's  furlough.  He  arrived  May  19  in 
New  York  with  his  wife,  and  his  address  will  be 
Orange,  N.  J.  Rev.  J.  C.  Sherrill  will  have 
charge  of  the  college  during  Dr.  Camphor's  absence. 
Bishop  Hartzell  writes :  **  Dr.  Camphor  stands  to- 
day among  the  leaders  of  thought  and  educational 
work  in  Liberia.  His  scholarly,  dignified,  and  Chris- 
tian bearing  has  won  for  him  a  large  place  in  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  people.  Mrs.  Camphor,  as 
preceptress  and  teacher  in  the  college,  has  shown 
large  ability  in  a  difficult  position.  The  church  in 
Liberia  will  follow  these  good  people  with  their 
prayers,  and  rejoice  in  their  return.  I  commend 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Camphor  to  all  friends  of  Africa  in 
America.  They  return  noble  examples  of  sacrifice 
and  labor  in  this  difficult  mission  field.  They  will 
especially  represent  our  educational  work  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  and  the  hope  is  that  during  this  twen- 
tieth century  effort  the  college  of  West  Africa  may 
receive  large  donations." 

Rev.  John  M.  Dean  vnites  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  March  15, 1901 :  **  Here  are  some  of  the  signs 
of  the  times:  'Protestant  mass  meetings  held 
weekly  with  attendance  of  from  500  to  600  In  Tondo, 
suburb  of  Manila ;  increased  number  of  Protestant 
marriage  ceremonies  among  natives ;  large  demand 
for  Bibles,  gospels,  and  Protestant  literature  of  all 
kinds.  Mr.  Goodrich,  agent  of  the  America  Bible 
Society,  tells  me  he  cannot  fill  large  and  important 
orders,  that  his  colporters  are  sending  in  heavy  de- 
mands, and  that  he  has  60,000  gospels  and  pamphlets 
in  press  now.  One  colporter  sold  1,400  books  and 
booklets  between  February  25  and  March  10  of  this 
year.  The  demand  is  from  both  soldiers  and  na- 
tives, although  largely  from  the  latter.  The  splen- 
did progress  made  by  the  three  missionary  societies 
and  the  extension  of  their  work  is  also  noticeable. 
Three  new  workers  recently  arrived ;  two  new  sta- 
tions recently  occupied.  There  is  unusual  harmony 
among  the  workers  of  the  several  societies." 

Rev.  Gideon  F.  Draper  writes  from  Yokohama, 
Japan,  April  24,  1901 :  *'  The  new  Conference  year 
is  opening  well.  We  need  at  least  six  young  men  of 
marked  ability  and  deep  faith  as  a  reinforcement. 
Here  in  Yokohama  I  greatly  need  a  young  man  for 
our  Gospel  society  work  among  young  men.  He 
could  spend  at  least  half  of  each  day  in  the  study  of 
the  language,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  give  to  work 
among  young  men,  especially  in  the  evening  school. 
But  our  reinforcement  should  be  primarily  for  the 
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erangellstic  work.  A  larger  foreign  evangelistic 
force  for  the  next  twenty  years  is  a  necessity  if  we 
are  to  do  the  work  before  us.'' 

Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry  writes  from  Peking,  China, 
March  7:  **  There  has  been  some  discussion  about 
the  capital  being  removed  from  Peking,  but  it  is 
mainly  newspaper  talk.  Neither  the  foreign  minis- 
ters nor  the  Chinese  have  seriously  contemplated 
the  possibility.  The  Legations  have  been  surveying 
their  enlarged  premises,  and  some  of  them  have 
given  contracts  for  building,  and  some  are  now 
building.  There  is  no  good  grounds  for  doubting 
that  the  Chinese  government  sincerely  desires  peace. 
The  high  officials  condemned  by  the  foreign  powers 
have  been  punished  either  by  death  or  banishment, 
and  the  court  will  surely  return  to  Peking.  Great 
things  are  before  us,  but  we  cannot  expect  them 
without  planning  and  working  for  them.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  the  viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang,  sent  out  a 
proclamation  calling  on  the  officials  to  settle  all  the 
claims  of  the  native  Christians  as  soon  as  possible." 


Heetmg  of  the  Boaid  of  ICanagen. 

{Extracts  from  the  IVoceedings.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  reg- 
ular session  May  21,  1901,  Bishop  Foss  presiding. 
Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Longacre. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Tinance  and  on 
Lands  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

The  Board  approved  of  the  proposed  constitution 
for  a  Bureau  of  Missionary  Information  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Missionary  Boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
provided  it  is  governed  by  a  board  of  18  members 
elected  in  classes  by  the  Conference. 

The  following  was  adopted :  **  The  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  leato  with  great  satisfaction  of 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Willis  N.  Cooper  of  $2,500  for  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  for 
Nanking  University,  to  be  located  on  the  grounds  of 
the  university,  and  to  be  used  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  the  university.  The  Board 
take  great  pleasure  in  accepting  this  gift  on  behalf 
of  Nanking  University,  and  promise  that  the  build- 
ing will  be  kept  in  trust  for  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Nanking  University,  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  said  Association.  This  gift  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Thank  Offering  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  hearty  thanks  of  the  Board  are  extended  to  Mr. 
Cooper  for  the  generous  provision  he  has  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  religious  welfare  of  the  young  men 
of  Nanking." 

The  outgoing  of  Miss  Alice  Stead  and  Miss  Mary 
Banta  to  Liberia,  in  June,  was  authorized,  provided 
their  examination  and  medical  certificates  are  satis- 
factory, it  being  understood  that  their  outgoing  and 
support  until  the  end  of  the  year  are  provided  with- 
out any  additional  appropriation  from  the  Board. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  for  South 


America  was  approved  after  correcting  a  clerical 
error. 

Permission  was  given  to  organize  a  society  in 
Mexico  to  manage  the  hospital  in  Qnanajoato  in 
accordance  with  a  proposed  plan  provided  the  oon- 
stitntion  and  power  of  attorney  submitted  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  legal  counsel  of  the  Board. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
Hinghua  Mission  for  1001  was  approved. 

E.  R.  Jellison,  M.D.,  was  released  from  the  service 
of  the  Missionary  Society  and  his  salary  continued 
until  August  31. 

It  was  decided  that  the  claim  made  against  Dr. 
George  S.  Davis,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Bulgaria  Mission,  for  materials  furnished  the  con- 
tractor who  erected  the  church  and  parsonage'  at 
Loftcha,  Bulgaria,  was  not  valid. 

Rev.  Paval  Todoroff,  of  Timova,  Bulgaria,  was 
made  acting  treasurer  of  the  Bulgaria  Minion  in  the 
absence  of  Rev.  T.  Constantino,  after  his  departare 
on  furlough  about  July  1. 

Secretary  Leonard  sent  a  report  in  referenoe  to 
the  property  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  stating  that 
he  had  recommended  the  proposed  purchase  after 
careful  examination. 

Rev.  P.  M.  Buck  was  granted  a  furlough  to  take  a 
health  voyage  from  India  to  Australia. 

The  Board  empowered  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
to  transfer  certain  property  in  Salt  Lake  City  to  the 
present  superintendent  of  the  Utah  Mission  in  trust, 
provided  it  shall  appear  that  the  laws  of  Utah  make 
it  necessary  or  advisable  for  the  property  to  be  ao 
held. 

It  was  ordered  that  a  mortgage  on  oertain  prop- 
erty in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  of  $5,500  be  paid,  and 
when  so  paid  shall  be  assigned  to  the  MLsaionary 
Society. 

The  outgoing  of  Rev.  Manuel  Andujar,  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Conference,  to  Porto  Rico  was 
authorized,  provided  he  pass  the  usual  examina- 
tions. 

Leave  of  absence  from  October  1,  for  four  or  five 
months,  was  granted  Mr.  S.  Earl  Taylor,  Secretary 
for  work  among  young  people,  that  he  may  visit 
Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  assist  in  holding 
some  missionary  conventions,  etc.,  it  being  under- 
stood that  during  his  absence  he  will  be  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  Missionary  Society. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  and  the  home  missions.  The  following 
was  adopted  : 

**  Wherecu,  applications  are  frequently  made  to  the 
Board  by  Japanese  preachers  who  have  been  stu- 
dents in  schools  in  this  country  to  be  returned  to 
Japan  at  the  expense  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and 

**  Whereas,  if  such  preachers  are  desired  by  either 
of  the  Conferences  in  Japan,  their  outgoing  and 
salary  should  be  provided  for  in  the  Annual  Esti- 
mates, and  the  redistribution  of  the  appropriations ; 
and  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  Society  to  send  out 
any  persons  not  under  appointment,  or  asked  for 
by  the  Missions,  therefore 

'*  Resolved y  That  the  practice  of  making  such  ap- 
propriations be  discontinued." 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


JULY,   1901. 


Death  of  Bishop  Parker* 

THE  death  of  Bishop  E.  W.  Parker  at 
Naini  Tal,  India,  June  3,  1901,  has 
brought  sadness  to  many  hearts.  He  was 
bom  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  January  21, 1833, 
and  sailed  for  India  August  21,  1859,  giving 
over  forty  years  to  missionary  work  in  India, 
over  thirty  years  of  which  he  was  a  presiding 
elder.  No  more  effective  and  successful 
director  and  leader  has  been  known  in 
North  India,  to  which  his  labors  were  con- 
fined. Honored  and  loved  by  preachers  and 
people,  his  election  and  consecration  as 
Bishop  in  May  of  last  year,  and  his  return 
to  India  in  September  deepened  the  rever- 
ence and  affection  of  the  native  church  as 
"well  as  of  his  fellow  missionary  workers,  and 
he  was  greeted  with  great  joy,  but  his  health 
soon  gave  way  and  for  the  past  several 
months  awakened  great  anxiety  and  many 
prayers.    His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  India. 


Mfssfonary  Gmferences* 

THE  General  Missionary  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
held  In  New  Orleans,  La.,  the  last  week  in 
April  was  not  only  a  success  in  the  num- 
bers in  attendance,  richness  of  program, 
and  enthusiasm  produced,  but  its  effect  on 
the  Church  at  large  has  been  very  beneficial. 
The  papers  have  given  large  space  to  the 
proceedings,  and  the  pastors  and  people 
^nerally  are  feeling  a  deeper  interest  in 
missionary  matters.  Why  not  arrange  to 
hold  such  a  conference  in  several  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  Union  ?  The  mission- 
ary cause  deserves  the  first  place  in  the 
thought,  conversation,  prayer,  and  liberality 
of  the  Church. 

Dr*  Leonard's  Visit  to  Italy* 

REV.  EDUARDO  TAGLIALATELA,  pas- 
tor of  our  church  at  Turin,  Italy,  writ- 
ing of  the  late  session  of  the  Italy  Con- 
ference, at  Borne,  says :  "  When  the  visit  of 
Dr.  Leonard  was  announced,  some  feared 
that  the  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society 
came  to  criticise,  because,  perhaps,  we  had 
not  cared  or  known  how  to  work  better. 


[  Some  were  afraid  that  he  came  to  Italy  as  a 

I  severe  judge—in  fact,  to  readjust  our  Mis- 
sion. To-day  all  the  ministers  of  our  Con- 
ference would  be  quite  content  if  Dr.  Leon- 
ard would  remain  with  us  altogether.    His 

!  visit  has  done  us  much  good.  He  has  en- 
couraged us  in  our  work  and  spurred  us  on 
to  increased  effort  for  the  future.  He  has 
communicated  to  us  his  zeal  and  enthusi- 
asm.   Though  spending  but  a  few  days  in 

'  Italy  he  has  understood  our  real  needs  bet- 
ter than  others  who  have  stayed  with  us  a 
longtime." 

Missionary  Gmcerts* 

FOR  several  years  previous  to  the  present 
wo  have  devoted  considerable  space  to 
the  Monthly  Missionary  Concert.  The  usual 
heading  and  matter  have  been  omitted  for 
six  months.  We  are  glad  to  note  the  re- 
quests and  comply  with  them,  that  they  be 
resumed,  and  hope  the  pastors  will  use  the 
material  we  furnish  in  the  monthly  presenta- 
tion of  missions  to  their  people.  We  shall 
i  be  pleased  to  receive  from  pastors  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  will  be  most  helpful  for 
this  purpose.  Who  will  prepare  and  send 
us  a  missionary  exercise  which  can  be  used 
with  profit  in  prayer  meeting,  Sunday  school, 
or  church  ?   

A  Boys^  Missionary  Brigfade* 

THE  Boys'  Missionary  Brigade  of  Trinity 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in 
many  other  churches.  It  was  organized  in 
May,  1900,  and  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
King,  the  wife  of  the  pastor.  The  society  is 
auxiliary  to  the  General  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  work  of  that  society  is  brought  be- 
fore them  each  month.  Each  boy  con- 
nected with  the  brigade  is  named  for  a  mis- 
sionary to  whom  he  is  expected  to  write  and 
obtain  information  that  can  be  used  in  the 
meetings.  The  membership  fee  is  25  cents. 
The  Brigade  is  paying  this  year  $15  for 
the  support  of  a  boy  in  India  at  Secun- 
dcrabad.  If  other  societies  similar  to  this 
have  been  or  shall  be  organized,  please  let 
us  know,  that  we  may  publish  the  fact. 
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The  Moat  Valuable  Gift. 


The  Most  Valuable  Gift 

"  »THE  gift  I  value  most,"  said  a  lady  of 
A  wealth  who  received  many  costly 
gifts  last  Christmas,  "  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  string  of  the  cheapest  kind  of 
yellow  and  blue  glass  beads.  They  were 
sent  to  me  by  a  little  crippled  girl  who  never 
leaves  her  dark  and  dingy  room,  and  they 
were  her  chief  treasure.  She  valued  them 
above  any  of  her  few  playthings,  and  it 
cost  her  a  great  deal  to  give  them  up.  I 
have  tried  to  make  her  life  brighter  and 
happier,  and  the  gift  of  her  beads  was  such 
an  assurance  of  her  love  and  gratitude  that 
I  value  it  very  much.  The  giving  that  costs 
something  besides  mere  money  is  the  giving 
that  counts  for  most,  anyhow." 


r»_  € 


Anxious  to  Give* 

IN  a  mission  church  in  a  province  of  Tur- 
key a  poor  widow  with  five  children  was 
helped  weekly  by  her  church  to  the  aniount 
of  20  cents.  Out  of  this  was  brought,  week 
after  week,  two  cents  as  her  contribution 
to  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  and  the 
support  of  the  poor.  At  first  the  receiving 
deacon  laughed,  saying  that  it  was  absurd 
to  bring  the  church's  money  back  to  its  own 
doors.  The  woman  was  deeply  hurt  at  this, 
and  with  tears  overflowing  her  eyes,  asked : 
"Is  not  the  money  mine  after  you  have 
given  it  to  me?  And  cannot  I  also  bring 
my  tithe  with  the  others  ?  " — Mxsaion  Stud- 
ies. 


Servinsf  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day* 

A  CERTAIN  woman,  on  a  school-teacher's 
salary  of  $1,000,  lived  on  one  half, 
and  with  the  other  half  supported  a  substi- 
tute in  China.  She  then  felt  that  "  she  was 
really  two  persons,  and  had  carried  out 
her  lifelong,  devoted  desire  to  be  a  foreign 
missionary." 

She  received  a  letter  nearly  every  week 
from  her  substitute,  prayed  for  her  by  name 
every  day,  and  realized  the  truth  of  what  a 
friend  of  hers  had  said ;  namely,  **  This 
teacher  serves  the  Lord  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  and  thus  practically  lives  the  life  of 
the  angels  who  serve  him  day  and  night; 
for  at  the  antipodes  her  substitute  is  work- 
ing while  she  sleeps." — Young  People's 
Weekly. 


MISSIONARY  service  is  Christianity  in  a 
glow,  giving  out  its  light  and  heat,  its 
brightness  and  its  power.  It  is  Christian 
love  in  action.  It  is  Christian  character 
*'  putting  on  "  Christ,  and  going  about  doing 
good.  It  is  Christian  gratitude,  aroused  and 
responsive.  It  is  a  forgiven  soul  putting 
reality  into  its  thanks  to  the  Saviour.  It  is 
a  soldier  of  the  cross  obeying  orders.  It  is 
an  echo  of  the  glad  tidings  repeated  from 
century  to  century.  It  is  itself  the  savior  of 
salvation  from  the  sneer  of  the  infidel,  the 
redeemer  of  redemption  from  the  criticism 
of  the  skeptic,  the  vindicator  of  the  Gospel 
from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  the  defender 
of  the  Church  from  the  contempt  of  the 
world.  These  are  well-known  facts  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  but  let  us  realize  that  they 
were  never  more  emphatically  and  urgently 
true  than  they  are  to-day.— J.  8.  Deruiis, 
D.D, 


Missionary  Effort* 

TAKING  this  world  for  Christ,  one  at  a 
time,  seems  like  a  long  and  a  difficult 
work.  The  sooner  the  Church  settles  down 
in  a  great  and  all-em  bracing  plan,  involving 
the  financial,  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and 
spiritual  resources  of  mankind,  the  more 
the  great  dark  world  will  feel  its  true 
strength. 

The  end  is  not  yet.  Great  external  and 
great  political— even  great  educational  and 
ethical  changes — occur  in  a  brief  period  of 
time,  but  profound  moral  and  spiritual 
changes  imply  a  change  in  the  tissue  of 
humanity,  and  the  experience  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  warns  us  against  the  prevailing^ 
opinion  that  this  world  can  be  brought  to 
a  Christian  standard  of  life  in  a  genera- 
tion. 

Christian  effort  will  always  be  brittle  and 
unsteady  until  its  faith  takes  iuto  the  ac- 
count that  a  thousand  years  were  required 
to  complete  the  plan  of  salvation.  Human- 
ity must  be  built  again  and  again  in  pur- 
pose, in  conviction,  in  sentiment,  and  in 
affection.  The  progress  of  the  world  is 
frankly  admitted  and  yet  many  generations 
of  effort  are  back  of  our  civilization.  The 
groat  Saxon  has  consumed  a  thousand  years 
in  his  ascent  from  barbarism  and  still  he  ia 
capable  of  moral  and  spiritual  improvement. 
—California  Christian  Advocate. 


Applied  Christicmity. 
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Applied  Qmstianity* 

WHAT  the  world  wants  is  Christianity  ap- 
plied to  its  afTairs— the  afTaira  not 
merely  of  the  church,  but  of  the  home,  the 
shop,  the  office,  the  playground,  the  court 
of  law,  the  Senate.  A  very  small  part  of  life 
is  spent  in  the  church— by  far  the  greater 
part  is  spent  in  the  world.  It  is  a  small 
thing,  therefore,  to  malte  men  devout  for  an 
hour  or  two  on  Sunday— if  the  rest  of  their 
life  be  selfish,  or  hard,  or  proud,  or  false,  or 
impure.  It  is  Christianity  applied  that  we 
want— applied  to  all  mundane  affairs  — 
running  like  the  pervading  atmosphere 
through  all  our  afTairs,  and  then,  then  only, 
will  its  glory  and  power  be  felt.— Xondon 
Independent. 

The  Claims  of.  Domestic  and  Foreign 

Missions* 

IF  for  a  moment  the  claims  of  missions  at 
home  and  missions  abroad  may  be 
viewed  separately,  we  may  say  there  are 
two  facts  that  emphasize  the  claims  of  Do- 
mestic Missions,  and  two  that  emphasize 
the  claims  of  Foreign  Missions.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  may  say  that  we  are  pecul- 
iarly responsible  for  those  of  our  own  land. 
The  claims  of  blood  stand  for  something. 
Again,  Americans  are  get-at-able.  All  can 
do  something  in  Domestic  Mission  work. 
Opportunity  creates  responsibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  claims  of  Foreign  Missions 
are  emphasized  by  the  greatness  of  the 
heathen's  needs.  They  are  sunk  in  hope- 
less degradation  and  superstition.  They 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  way 
of  life.  Almost  every  American  can  hear 
the  Gk)8pel  preached  somewhere  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  his  own  home.  Almost  every 
American  can  read  the  Bible  for  himself  if 
he  is  willing  to  do  so.  But  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  heathen  have  no  book  and  no 
teacher.  Their  night  is  so  dark  that  they 
do  not  know  the  way  the  dawn  lies,  even 
if  they  begin  to  long  for  the  day.  And, 
again,  the  scarcity  of  workers  in  the  for- 
eign field  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the 
multitude  of  workers  in  America.  Were 
thousands  of  Christian  workers  to  go  to  the 
foreign  field,  they  would  be  but  little 
missed  at  home;  at  any  rate,  there  are 
plenty  of  Christians  who  could  take  their 
place  were  they  so  minded.— .B<w.  H.  P. 
Lyman  Wheaton^  B.JD, 


Missionary  Christians  and  Churches* 

THEBE  is  no  question  as  to  whether  the 
Church  shall  be  a  missionary  Church. 
If  it  is  not  a  missionary  Church,  it  is  not  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  never  a 
question  as  to  whether  a  Christian  is  in 
favor  of  missions  or  not.  If  he  is  not  in 
favor  of  missions,  either  he  does  not  know 
enough  to  be  a  Christian,  or  else  he  is  not 
willing  to  be  one.  A  man  that  opposes  mis- 
sions sets  himself  against  Jesus,  and  he 
cannot  be  for  Jesus  and  against  him.  If  he 
sets  up  what  Jones  or  Thompson  believes 
against  what  Christ  commands,  he  is  a  Jone- 
sian,  or  a  Thomsoian,  but  he  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian. He  has  resigned 'his  royal  commis- 
sion. There  can  be  no  two  opinions  about 
that.  When  a  warship  is  put  out  of  com- 
mission, she  is  either  sent  to  the  dock  for 
repairs  or  to  the  junk  pile.  Churches  that 
are  doing  nothing  for  missions  need  to  be 
docked  and  have  the  barnacles  scraped  off. 
Missionary  zeal  is  their  only  salvation  from 
the  Junk  pile. — J.  F.  Cowan,  D,D, 


The  Ministry  of  the  Future* 

PEBSONAL  consecration  for  personal  serv- 
ice is  a  conception  of  living  that  grows 
more  and  more  attractive  to  a  multitude  of 
our  finest  minds;  and  out  of  this  class  of 
minds  shall  be  gathered  the  ministry  of  the 
future.  It  shall  be  a  ministry  devoted  to 
the  highest  scholarship  and  the  most  fear- 
less search  for  tnith,  looking  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mind  as  no  foe  to  the  spiritu- 
ality of  life.  It  shall  be  a  Christ-filled  min- 
istry, beholding  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  worshiping  him  with  an  en- 
thusiasm of  an  absolutely  fearless  affection, 
and  presenting  him  as  the  only  name  given 
under  heaven  whereby  men  must  bo  saved. 
It  shall  be  a  biblical  ministry'  holding  fast 
the  faithful  word  and  preaching  that  word 
as  the  one  great  sufficient  message  and  rev- 
elation of  God  to  man.  It  shall  be  a  mis- 
sionary ministry ;  full  of  passion  to  redeem, 
clear  eyed  to  discover  the  ongoing  of  Christ's 
work,  faithful  in  its  stewardship  at  home 
and  abroad,  apostolic  in  its  assurance  that 
Christ  has  ordained  it  to  bear  much  fruit, 
apostolic  in  its  eagerness  to  spread  far  and 
wide  the  Gospel  of  the  risen  and  ascended 
Lord,  apostolic  in  its  blessed  hope  that  that 
unseen  and  crowned  Saviour  shall  surely 
come  again. — C,  C.  Hall,  D.D, 
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BV  REV.   JOHN  PARSONS, 

pHAMPOEfl,  ORE.,  was  tho  act 
^  DOtahle  event  on  the  second  day  of 
Ma)%  I'Mii.  It  was  tbo  dedication  ol 
a  monument  com 
mt-niorating  the  or 
f^uaizntioa  of  the 
Ill's!  American  gov- 
■  rnmeot  ou  tbe  Pa- 
.-ifip  coast  Ad- 
dresses were  deliv- 
ered before  3,O0C 
pcoplebyHon.  T.  T. 
Oeor,  Governor  of 
I  Oregon,  Hon.  H.  W. 
I  Scott,  editor  of  tlie 
Oregoiiian, and  Rev. 
H.  K.  Hines,  D.D., 
author  of  Tlie  Mlvsionanj  Hislury  of  the 
Pacific  XorUitvist. 

In  his  addross  Dr.  Hinos  said  of  tho  mis- 
aionarie.i:  "First  In  Oregon,  they  were  its 
real  pioneers.  First  to  organize  commu- 
nity life  witbin  it,  thoy  were  the  conserva- 
tors of  its  social  and  civic  order  when  there 
were  no  others  tliat  could  or  would  conserve 
It.  First  to  agitate  and  demand  the  pres- 
ence and  protection  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  they  lifted  a  standard 
of  loyalty  around  which  every  American  and 
every  lover  of  freo  institutions  could  and 
did  rally.  First  to  erect  schoolliousos  and 
build  churches,  tbey  were  the  inspirers  of 
Its  culture  and  the  teachers  of  its  morality." 
And  of  this  missionary  vanguard  tbe  Heth- 
odl&t  contingent  was  flrst. 

But  near  Champoeg  there  Is  another  his- 
toric spot,  and  events  occurred  there  which 
deserve  also  to  be  graven  in  stone.  Tho  flrst 
Sunday  school  on  the  Paclflo  coast  was  or- 
ganized there  April  5,  1835,  with  14  chil- 
dren, 3  being  Indian  chilitreu  and  11  half 
breed;  the  flrst  class  meeting  was  held  there 
July  23,  183ij,  with  three  persons  present; 
the  first  Protestant  church  was  oi^fauized 
there,  and  there  tho  flrst  school  was  dedi- 
cated to  Christian  ofiuc«tion ;  and  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  Oregon  PentJtcost,  Its  flrst  re- 
vival of  religion.  This  spot  is  the  location 
of  the  Oregon  mission,  established  by  our 
Cburt-h  in  1834  and  planted  by  tho  Bev. 
Jnson  Lei\ 

The  mission  was  planted  In  hard  soil. 
Daniel  Li-e  inviti-d  an  Indian  to  come  to 
Cliurch,  lint  he   nuswcred.  "I  understand 


how  to  steal  and  this  is  enough  for  me  to 
know ) "  and  he  used  his  knowledge.  One 
Indian  waa  killed  by  another,  and  bis  friends 
said;  "What's  tbe  use  of  praying?  Our 
brother  prayed  and  be  is  dead ;  and  if  praj'- 
iug  will  not  keep  ua  from  dying,  why 
pray  ? "  But  they  knew  enough  to  add, 
"  If  we  pray  we  cannot  avenge  the  death  of 
our  friends."  Human  sympathy,  too,  waa 
almost  unknown,  for  woman  was  degraded, 
little  childreD  were  killed,  the  sick  were  ne^ 
lected,  and  sometimes  buried  alive.  Dark- 
ness covered  tbe  land  and  gross  darkness 
the  people. 

But  into  this  darkness  a  great  light 
shined.  The  place  was  ■Williamette  Station, 
and  tbe  time  was  New  Year,  1839.  Satur- 
day evening  there  was  '  a  prayer  meet- 
ing, and  Sun<Iay  morning  the  service  opened 
with  a  love  feast,  followed  with  preaching 
by  Rev.  David  Leslie,  and  then  tbe  Lord's 
Supper  was  administered  and  two  children 
tre  baptized.  The  service  made  a  deep 
ipression,  and  one  man  went  home  with 
tho  arrow  of  conviction  in  his  soul.    In  tho 


evening  service  several  persons  were  awak- 
ened, and  three  rose  for  prayers. 

Monday  was  a  red-letter  day.  Being  the 
lost  day  of  the  year.  It  was  given  to  the  aen- 
ice  of  God ;  and  mingled  with  their  songs 
and  prayers  was  the  voice  of  the  penitent 
in  desires  and  resolutions  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  The  meeting  closed  at  mid- 
night, but  the  people  lingered  in  the  meeting 
house.  Some  said,  "Surely  Ood  is  In  this 
place,"  and  some  began  to  think  Satan 
trembled. 

Fired  with  zeal  for  God  and  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  his  pupils,  Cyrus  Shepherd,  tbe 
missionary  teacher,  was  deeply  moved. 
Early  the  nest  morning  he  paced  the  path- 
way in  front  of  the  mission.  Bright  and 
beautiful  was  the  dawn  of  the  new  year. 
Behind  the  Cascade  Mountains  the  sun 
like  a  boll  of  Are,  and  between  Hood 
and  JelTerson  the  sky  was  a  blaze  of  glory. 
The  mist  screens  of  the  Orient  were  beauti- 
ful in  form  and  exquisite  in  color,  as  If 
they  were  woven  by  angel  hands;  and  the 
white  n.tl>es  of  the  mountains  were  fringed 
with  crimson  and  gold.  And  when  the  king 
of  day  swung  above  tlie  mountains,  shining 
and  sparkling,  and  flooding  the  world  with 
light  and   heat,   the   pines  wagged  their 


The  Oregon  Sunrise. 
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r  heads,  and  the  birds  aeemed  to  say,  "  The 
Sun  o(  Righteouaneas  shall  ftrise  with  henl- 
1  his  wings."    Cynia  stood  still  until 
hi  a  heart  began  to  glow;  (or  to  him  it  was 
J  like  "  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the 
Lglorj-ot  the  Lord."    When  he  returned  to 
lithe  mission  house  be  was  repeating  over 
fOnd  over  the  inspiring  words,  "  with  heal- 
ing in  his  wings ;  "  and  bis  faoe  showed  that 
he  understood  the  vision  and  the  meaning 
of  the  meeting  the  night  before. 
It  was  an  old  suggestion.    What  the  sun  Is 
Lto  tbfl  world,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  to 
"  e  soul.    To  the  mind  be  gives  light  and'to 
Fthe  heart  love,  and  he  makes  human  life 
beautiful  as  the  flowers  and  musical  as  the 
birds.  The  effect  of  the  sunrise  was  wonder- 
ful.   The  first  conversion  was  that  of  James 
O'Neil.    Since  Sunday  be  had  been   under 


spent  In  singing  and  dancing,  and  the  wail 
of  their  voices  and  the  clamor  of  their 
tom-toms  could  be  heard  a  mile.  When 
their  manner  of  living  was  challenged  the 
Indians  were  mad,  and  the  missionaries 
were  obliged  to  obtain  guns  for  defense; 
but  carnal  weapons  were  not  needed  when 
the  spiritual  came  into  use. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  disciples  re- 
ceived a  special  blessing  before  the  people 
were  pricked  in  their  hearts,  and  it  was  simi- 
lar in  the  revival  at  The  Dalles.  Filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  raisaionaries  went  from 
lodge  to  lodge,  and  from  wigwam  to  wigwam, 
praying  with  the  people  and  exhorting 
them  to  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  disciples  held  their  meeting  lo  an 
upper  room  ;  but  the  meeting  at  The  Dalles 
was  held  in  a  cave  which  the  Indians  used 


«oaTlctlon ;  but  on  New  Year's  Day  he  went 
down  to  the  river  to  pray,  and  while  he 
prayed  the  burden  of  guilt  was  removed 
•nd  be  found  peace  with  God.  In  tJie  evon- 
t wo  men  were  converted.  Being  in  an 
my  they  cried  aloud,  and  one  felt  as  if  he 
iras  "Just  falling  into  hell."  Before  the 
meeting  closed  several  children  came  into 
the  room  and  cried  for  mercy.  Some  dis- 
tance away  a  man  heard  of  the  work  of  God, 
and,  being  visited  by  one  of  the  mission- 
aries, he  was  converted ;  and  David  Leslie 
rejoiced  In  the  conversion  of  his  three 
daughters.  The  work  of  grace  continued, 
and  an  persons  were  added  to  the  church. 

But   more  remarkable,  perhaps,  was  the 
revlTal  at  The  Dalles.    Daniel  Lee  and  H. 
yf,  K.  Perkins,  two  misaionariea,  were  sent 
ire  In  1838.    Their  parishioners   were  a 
icking  and  noisy  set.    The  nights  were 


^^^feStere  In  l 

^^Hinicking 


for  a  dance  hall.  It  waa  a  large  room  capa* 
ble  of  aoatiDg300  people.  A  few  men  and 
boys  and  about  twenty-flve  women  came  to 
the  first  meeting,  but  the  number  Increased 
daily  until  all  the  people  were  gathered  to- 
gether. And  what  a  aight!  Naked,  dissi- 
pat«d,  diseased,  deformed,  blind,  lame,  imil 
all  without  Ood,  and  without  hope  in  the 
world.  Destruction  and  misery  were  in 
their  ways;  but  the  missionaries  sang: 

"  Hear  him,  ye  deaf ;  his  praise,  ye  dumb. 

Your  loosened  tongues  employ; 
Ye  blind,  behold  your  Saviour  come ; 
And  leap,  ye  lame,  for  joy." 
After  two  days  the  people  seemed  to  awake 
as  from  a  dream,  and  some  were  converted. 
True  to  the  religious  Instinct,  they  began  to 
talk  about  It,  and  to  blaze  abroad  what  Ood 
had  done  for  their  aoula. 
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The   Utah  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 


"  Why  are  you  up  so  early  ?  '*  asked  Mr. 
Perkins  of  one  of  the  chief  men. 

"I  cannot  sleep,"  he  answered;  "when  I 
go  to  bed  I  think  of  your  words,  and  when  I 
go  to  sleep  I  dream  I  am  in  meeting  and 
my  heart  is  talking  over  what  you  say.  Be- 
fore you  came  my  heart  was  asleep,  but 
now  it  is  awake." 

Two  men  went  into  the  woods  to  pray, 
and  the  following  conversation  occurred : 

"  How  do  you  feel  ?  "  asked  the  mission- 
ary. 

"  My  heart  is  very  sore  and  sorrowful," 
was  the  reply.  "  Yesterday  I  prayed  all  day 
out  behind  that  hill,  but  my  heart  is  still 
bad." 

"Jesus  can  make  it  good,"  said  the  mis- 
sionary; and  kneeling  down  they  prayed, 
and  while  they  prayed  his  heart  was  filled 
with  light,  love,  and  life. 

"  This  is  the  talk  I  want  to  hear,"  said  an 
old  man  after  listening  to  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage. Then  with  a  poker  he  drew  some 
coals  from  the  fire,  and  he  said  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, "  "What  I  have  done  for  these 
coals  you  have  come  to  do  for  me,  to  pull 
me  out  of  the  fire."  He  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  prophet's  phrase,  but  he  knew  that 
he  was  "  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire." 

The  effect  of  the  revival  was  glorious. 
With  bare  feet  and  scanty  clothing  the  poor 


Indians  went  through  frost  and  snow  to 
hear  the  Gospel ;  1,200  attended  a  camp  meet- 
ing ;  classes  were  organized  and  leaders  ap- 
pointed in  their  villages;  hundreds  re- 
ceived the  communion  in  one  service ;  and 
in  one  visitation  of  their  camps  and  lodges 
250  were  baptized.  In  the  meetings  one  In- 
dian would  say, "  God  is  good ; "  and  another 
would  reply, "  Certainly  ho  is  good." 

Some  years  later  Rev.  Alvin  F.  Waller 
preached  to  them,  and  his  sermon  was  re- 
peated by  two  interpreters  in  two  languages ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  one  inter- 
preter stopped,  and  said:  "Jesus  is  good! 
Jesus  is  veiy  good !  " 

So  the  missionaries  brought  joy  to  their 
lodges  and  wigwams.  To  the  Indians  as 
well  as  the  Saxon,  conversion  was  a  new 
creation.  God  made  all  things  new.  Above 
he  saw  a  new  heaven  and  around  he  saw  a 
new  earth.  The  fiowers  in  their  beauty ;  the 
forests  in  their  grandeur;  the  sunbeams  in 
their  gentleness ;  and  the.  stars  in  their 
silent  march  told  a  new  tale.  And  their 
great  river,  the  Oregon,  clear  as  crj'stal, 
constant  in  its  fiow  and  beneficent  in  its 
design,  became  an  emblem  of  the  river  of 
the  water  of  life,  its  source  the  mountains 
of  God,  and  its  confluence  the  sea  of  glass 
mingled  with  fire. 

Salem,  Ore. 


THE  UTAH  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSION- 


THE  history  of  the  Utah  Mission  does  not 
belong  to  the  ancients.  It  was  created 
in  1869,  and  the  Rev.  Lewis  Hartsough,  of 
the  Central  New  York  Conference,  was  made 
its  superintendent.  He  was  appointed  by 
Bishop  Ames,  but  was  obliged  to  resign  in 
the  following  year.  He  still  lives,  and  is  at 
Mount  Vernon,  la.  The  Rev.  G.  M.  Peirce, 
of  the  same  Conference,  became  his  sue-  • 


BY  REV.   J.   D.   GILLILAN. 

all  of  Utah,  Montana,  most  of  Idaho,  and 
eastern  Wyoming,  a  territory  of  about  three 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  square  miles, 
almost  equaling  the  thirteen  original  States 
in  area.  This  composed  their  great  field, 
which  was  faithfully  traveled  by  stage- 
coach, on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  until  1876. 
Then,  by  an  Enabling  Act  of  the  General 
Conference,  Utah  was  set  apart  as  a  sepa- 


cessor.  At  this  date  there  wore  but  three 
CJhurch  organizations  outside  of  Mormon- 
ism.  The  Presbyterians  had  gone  to  the 
land  of  Brigham  Young  also  in  1869.  Con- 
gregationalism had  been  there  since  1864. 
The  Alaskan  pioneer,  Sheldon  Jackson,  was 
the  pioneer  of  the  Presbyterians,  Norman 
M'Leod  of  the  Congregationalists.  The 
Roman  Catholics  went  in  1865. 

Mr.  Peirce  continued  as  the  superintendent 
until  1872,  at  which  time  the  Rocky  Moun- 


rate  work  known  as  the  Utah  Conference. 
This  stood  till  1880,  when,  by  another  En- 
abling Act,  the  Conference  became  the  Utah 
Mission.    Thus  has  it  stood  to  date. 

The  Mission  had  no  superintendent  for  the 
succeeding  two  years.  Thomas  Corwin  Iliflf, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  of  1872, 
and  had  been  a  presiding  elder  of  a  district 
in  Utah  from  1876  to  1880,  became  the  super- 
intendent in  1882.    This   position  he  held 


tain  Conference  was  organized,  embracing .  until  January  1, 1900. 
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In  l&sa,  when  Mr.  Illff  becBine  responsible 
for  the  work,  it  hod  aa  unpromiaiug  look. 
The  popular  euthusiasm  concerning  Utah, 
Brigham  Young,  and  polygamy  had  pretty 
miK^li  eubeided,  and  the  money  that  had 
been  flowing  into  Utah  for  the  help  of  Chris- 
tian work  had  well-nigh  ceased.  This  was 
partially  caused  by  the  passing,  in  March  of 
that  year,  of  tlie  Edmunds  Bill,  directed,  as 
It  was,  against  polygamy  and  unlawful  co- 
babitatioQ,  The  faithful,  law-abiding  public 
everywhere  but  in  Utah  seemed  to  believe 
that  this  was  an  end,  and  a  speedy  one,  to 
the  question  that  had  occupied  so  much  of 
the  time  and  the  attention  of  the  country  in 
..TarJotls  ways  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
w  Ser«  is  the  list  of  appointments  tor  I8B3 : 

SUPKBINTENDENT,  T.  C.  IlilT. 

'Salt  Lake  City;  First  Church,  T.  C.  Iliff. 
Salt  Lnke  Mission,  East,  G.  M.  Peirce. 
Ogden  and  Corrine,  A.  W.  Adkinson. 
Tooele  Circuit,  J.  P.  Morris. 
Provo,  G.  E.  Jay  lie. 
Spanish  Fork,  L.  A.  EudJsill. 
kBeaverand  Minersville,  K,  Smith. 
Efieberand  Midway,  D.  T,  Hodges. 
■tfrisco  and  Milford,  to  be  supplied. 
fi  Of  these,  two  wore  nominal  appointments 
rer  meant  to  be  flUod.  and  out'  of  the 
USther  appointees  did  not  oome,  leaving  but 
Ave  acting  preachers  in  all  Utah, 

There  were  then  six  churches,  OhurcJi 
property  worth  #67,800,  with  18*  members 
and  [irobaHoners.  The  uiiulsterial  support 
that  year  amounted  to  $1,118,  and  this  in- 
clmled  what  was  paid  for  presiding  elders 
and  bishops.  The  benevolent  collections 
were  $183,  including  $142  for  Missions  and 
tlG.Tfi  for  Church  Extension.  All  this  was 
after  thirteen  years  of  work. 

When  eighteen  more  years  had  gone,  filled 

with  the  Herculean  Philippics  of  the  brave 

superintendent,  the  statistics  of  13U0  report: 

Districts,  3;  charges,  27;    churches,  30; 

title  of  all  Church  property  of  all  kinds, 

'0;  members  and  probationers,  1,665; 

~  d  support,  $7,511. 

blB  Includes  tlie  Scaudluavtan  work,  ever 

frnluable  adjunct  and  an  inspiration.  This 

a  added  in  1883.  and  is  now  a  district  with 

B  charges  and  many  appointments. 

It  ia  with  regret  that  I  am  made  to  he  the 

chronicler  of  the  fact  tliat  the  once  valuable 

and   absolutely  Indispensable  school  work 

baa  been  in  the  main  abandoned.    It  was 

1  by  the  reaction  that  followed  the  ad- 

iDt  of  useless  Statehood.    The  inlasloiiury 


managers  and  their  advisers  believed  the 
Mormon  lie  that  ail  was  now  so  truly 
American  In  Utah  that  the  mission  schools 
were  the  proof  of  doubt  If  maintained 
longer,  and  they  were  cut  down  to  a  Terj- 
few,  and  these  were  not  supported  with  the 
vigor  of  former  days.  In  1800  there  were 
£7  schools,  with  35  teachers ;  the  total  enroll- 
ment was  l,iG7,  and  the  teachers  mode  5,263 
calls  upon  them  and  tlie  farallles  they  repre- 
sented. Of  these  but  673  were  from  families 
other  than  Mormon  or  Mormon  extraction. 
In  1900  two  lone  schools  were  reported,  and 
they  had  an  attendance  of  los,  of  whom  21 
were  from  families  not  Morni 


The  new  superintendent  is  tlie  Kev.  John 
L.  Leiiich,  ot  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Con- 
ference, a  man  of  exjierlcnce  and  ability.  Ue 
is  taking  hold  of  the  work  as  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  handle  things  delicate  and 
difficult.  Ho  has  already  won  golden  opln- 
ioua  from  the  menibi^rs  and  friends  of  the 
Mission  and  of  the  cooperating  missiotiary 
forces  of  other  denominations  on  the  field. 

The  outlook  is  not  discouraging,  but  there 
Is  no  easy  place  for  anyone.  The  men  now 
on  the  field  are  many  of  them  old-timers, 
tried  and  true.  The  veteran,  G.  E.  Jayue, 
went  there  in  1876.  He  has  served  in  almost 
every  position  in  the  work,  and  ia  now  one 
of  the  presiding  elders.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
faith,  and  will  stand  in  the  final  summing 
up  ot  character  as  one  of  the  worthies  of 
the  Church.  Hunt,  Mork,  Hartshorn,  Wilkes. 
Hansen,  Murphy,  Henry,  and  Parker  are 
men  who  kzinw  what  Mormonisin  is  by 
actual  contact,  and  have  been  successful  in 
their  various  and  varied  chargt^s. 
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THROUGH  BULGARIA* 

BT  A.  B.  LEONABD,  LL.B. 


TRAVELING  eastward  through  Hungary, 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria  one  notices  a 
gradual  change  in  the  appearance  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  as  European  civilization 
takes  on  an  Asiatic  cast.  The  complexion 
of  the  people  grows  swarthy,  and  oriental 
costumes  creep  in,  which  are  seen  particu- 
larly among  the  peasant  populations. 

The  fez  of  the  Turk,  the  skull  cap  of  the 
Bulgarian,  the  peculiar  and  nondescript 
costumes  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
blending  the  Western  and  the  oriental  with 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  latter,  all  speak  of 
a  changing  civilization  and  a  lower  level  of 
human  conditions. 

Conveniences  of  public  travel  or  the  lack 
of  them  rather  all  tend  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Express  trains  become  less  frequent, 
and  cars  less  comfortable.  Hotels  are  in- 
creasingly filthy,  food  less  appetizing,  and 
beds  less  inviting,  because  of  preoccupation 
by  guests  that  are  most  active  at  night. 
The  homes  of  the  common  people  become 
more  cheerless,  and  less  and  less  cleanly. 
The  farming  implements  become  rude, 
clumsy,  and  awkward.  Plows  are  little 
more  than  crooked  sticks  or  poles  with 
prongs  mortised  into  them  tipped  with  iron, 
and  having  but  one  handle.  To  these  rude 
instruments,  oxen,  buffalo,  and  cows  are 
hitched,  wliich  move  so  slowly  that  at  a  dis- 
tance they  scarcely  seem  to  move  at  all. 
Hoes  are  clumsy  with  long  blades  and  heavy 
handles  and  all  the  other  tools  in  use  are  of 
the  same  quality. 

A  ride  of  fifty  miles  across  the  country 
between  Lof  tcha  and  Timova  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  see  Bulgarian  rural 
life,  which  is  certainly  of  a  very  primitive 
character.  The  people  live  in  villages  which 
vary  in  population  from  a  few  hundred  to 
several  thousand.  The  houses  are  low, 
rarely  more  than  one  story  high,  and  cov- 
ered usually  with  flat  stones  of  all  dimen- 
sions, just  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
quarry.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
poorly  made,  and  often  very  dirty. 

The  people  breakfast  early  and  go  to  their 
fields,  carrying  their  noonday  meal  with 
them,  returning  late  in  the  evening.  The 
women  are  more  numerous  in  the  fields  than 
men.  Sometimes  they  hold  the  plow,  but 
more  frequently  lead  or  drive  the  oxen,  or 
wield  the  hoe. 


The  lands  are  not  held  in  large  tracts,  but 
in  small  lots  or  patches,  and  the  same  man 
often  owns  lands  in  different  localities.  As 
hailstorms  are  likely  to  occur  while  the 
crops  are  growing  and  as  they  do  not  usually 
prevail  over  a  large  territory,  the  man  who 
has  his  holdings  scattered  about  in  different 
places  is  not  so  likely  to  have  his  entire  crop 
destroyed.  There  are  no  fences,  and  the 
holdings  are  divided  by  either  a  very  narrow 
ridge  or  a  gutter.  Near  every  village  is  a 
tract  of  land,  larger  or  smaller,  according 
to  the  population,  which  belongs  to  the  com- 
mune, and  is  used  for  grazing.  Any  person 
may  pasture  a  flock  or  a  herd,  large  or  small, 
free  of  cost,  but  every  flock  must  have  a 
shepherd,  and  every  herd  an  attendant.  Tres- 
passing upon  cultivated  flelds  is  strictly 
forbidden. 

Near  each  village  is  also  a  piece  of  land 
kept  as  a  forest  from  which  every  house- 
holder is  entitled  to  secure  fuel.  To  each 
one  is  allotted  a  certain  plot,  and  if  he  does 
not  need  all  it  affords  he  may  sell  it  to  who- 
ever will  buy.  These  so-called  forests  are 
usually  only  thickets  of  underbrush,  which 
when  cut  off  quickly  grow  up  again. 

For  nearly  five  hundred  years  previous 

to  1877 

The  Turks 

ruled  Bulgaria.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
Bussians  drove  them  out,  and  since  that 
time  the  country  has  enjoyed  self-govern- 
ment though  dominated  largely  by  Russian 
influence.  Though  Ottoman  rule  has  ended 
there  are  still  many  Turks  in  the  country, 
and  the  customs  belonging  to  their  civiliza- 
tion still  remain.  The  whole  population  is 
more  oriental  than  Western,  and  in  the  cities 
the  hours  of  prayer  are  called  from  the  min- 
arets of  the  mosques. 

In  Beligious 

matters  the  government  Js  tolerant.  The 
Greek  Church  is  supported  by  the  State,  but 
all  forms  of  religion  are  allowed.  That  the 
Greek  Church  is  losing  its  influence  over  the 
people  is  admitted.  The  people  generally 
do  not  frequent  the  churches,  and  the  pK)wer 
of  the  priests  is  rapidly  declining.  The 
people  are  drifting  rapidly  toward  unbelief. 
The  Greek  priests  rarely  preach  to  the 
people,  and  when  they  do  they  read  such 
discourses  as  are  furnished  them  by  their 
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bishops.  In  many  places  no  preaching  is 
heard,  and  but  few  people  attend  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church.  We  are  the  only 
organized  Protestant  body  carrying  for- 
ward religious  work  north  of  the  Balkan 
Mountains. 

Rustchuck  and  Lorn  on  the  Danube  River, 
points  about  eighty  miles  apart,  have  Bap- 
tist churches  supported  by  funds  from 
Germany,  as  I  am  informed. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  spiritual 
apathy  that  universally  prevails.  In  this  re- 
gard the  Greek  Church  is  as  far  gone  as  the 
Roman  Catholic.  On  a  Sabbath  morning  I 
attended  a  service  in  one  of  the  churches  in 
Tirnova.  Each  worshiper  upon  entering 
purchased  a  wax  taper,  which  was  lighted 
and  placed  in  a  holder.  Then  pictures  of 
saints  were  approached  and  kissed,  after 
which  there  was  bowing  and  crossing,  and 
all  this  was  done  as  mechanically  as  though 
each  person  had  been  an  automaton  oper- 
ated by  an  invisible  machine. 

Near  the  altar,  on  either  side  of  the  nave, 
were  persons  who  with  the  most  drawling 
and  tuneless  voices  kept  up  a  responsive 
chant,  in  the  same  mechanical  manner.  At 
a  certain  time  a  priest  with  long  black 
matted  hair  and  beard,  covered  with  a 
flashy  yellow  robe,  came  down  a  stairway 
swinging  a  smokeless  censer,  and  crossing 
the  nave  disappeared  through  a  door,  the 
people  meanwhile  crossing  their  breasts  and 
bowing  without  the  slightest  manifestation 
of  reverence,  sentiment,  or  feeling.  There 
were  not  to  exceed  fifty  people  in  the  house 
at  any  one  time,  and  often  the  number  was 
less.  Fully  four  fifths  of  all  in  attendance 
were  women  and  children,  and  there  were 
but  few  of  the  latter. 

The  men  of  the  nation  are  drifting  away 
from  the  Church.  Their  three  idols  are  the 
schools,  the  army,  and  politics.  Unless  a 
spiritual  quickening  comes  soon  the  Bulga- 
rians will  be  practically  a  nation  of  materi- 
alists and  Atheists.  The  Church  is  supported 
by  the  State,  and  therefore  for  political  pur- 
poses it  is  strongly  supported  by  politicians, 
who  openly  declare  their  unbelief  and  rarely 
If  ever  appear  in  places  of  public  worship. 

At  Shumla  I  witnessed  a  great  military 
parade  on  St.  George's  day.  At  a  given 
time  the  soldiers  were  drawn  up  so  as  to 
form  a  hollow  square  about  an  extemporized 
altar  where  a  priest  conducted  a  service.  A 
group  of  officers  near  the  altar  shouted  the 
responses  to  the  liturgy  intoned  by  the  priest. 


When  not  engaged  in  performing  their  part 
they  chatted  and  laughed  in  the  most  irrever- 
ent manner,  and  seemed  to  regard  the  whole 
performance  as  a  farce.  The  priests  and  the 
politicians  are  bitter  enemies  to  our  work. 
Persons  who  join  our  Church  are  often  per- 
secuted   in    the  most    shameful     manner. 

i  Though  the  law  allows  liberty  of  worship, 
practically  there  is  no  liberty.  Our  mem- 
bers are  often  cast  out  by  their  friends,  dis- 
charged by  their  employers,  and  treated  as 
enemies  of  their  country.  The  wonder  is 
that  anybody  is  willing  to  brave  the  opposi- 
tion they  are  sure  to  meet  by  becoming  mem- 

;  bers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  even  now  a 
change  is  slowly  taking  place.  More  liberal 
views  are  being  entertained  and  sometimes 

I  expressed.  Qur  services  are  attended  by 
larger  numbers  than  formerly,  and  among 
the  common  people  we  are  obtaining  greater 
favor.  In  spite  of  priests  and  politicians  the 
people  are  sending  their  daughters  to  the 

j  school  under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  at  Lofteha, 
which  is  most  successfully  conducted  by 
Miss  Blackburn  and  Miss  Davis,  assisted  by 
native  teachers,  most  of  whom  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  institution.  This  is  the  only 
Protestant  school  for  girls  north  of  the  Bal- 
kans. The  school  buildings  are  on  the  lot 
adjoining  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  and  is  the  object  of  his  unpious 
wrath.  Parents  whose  daughters  are  in  the 
school  are  the  objects  of  his  special  displeas- 
ure, and  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church  and  of  society. 
Though  no  effort  is  made  to  induce  the 
girls  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Greek 
Church,  several  have  done  so  at  their  own 
instance,  and  all  of  them  participate  in  the 
daily  devotional  exercises  held  in  the  school, 
while  as  a  rule  they  attend  public  service  in 
our  Church  on  the  Sabbath. 

Leaving  Lofteha  at  6  a.  m.,  where  we 
spent  two  days,  including  the  Sabbath,  upon 
reaching  the  hilltop  eastward  of  the  city,  a 
mile  or  more,  we  were  surprised  to  find  that 
the  young  ladies  had  preceded  us  on  foot, 
and  as  our  carriages  approached  they  lined 
up  on  either  side  of  the  road  to  the  number 
of  about  eighty,  and  as  we  passed  between 
we  were  literally  showered  with  lilac  flowers 
which  grow  wild  in  great  profusion  in  this 
countrj'.  As  we  passed  on  they  sang  in 
their  own  language  "God  be  with  you  till 
we  meet  again." 
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GEIANT  ROAD  METHODIST 

THE  Grant  Road  Methodist  Episcopal 
Oliurch,  Bombay,  India,  Rev.  H.  R. 
Calkins,  jiastor,  is  tbe  center  ot  a  very  effec- 
tive aud  far-reaching  work.  The  Bonih/iij 
GiiardUin  of  Aprii  2D  ^vee  the  foUowiuu 
partJcuiars : 

"The  word  of  the  prophet  in  lea.  fiO,  11 
Is  In  some  measure  lliustrat«<l  by  the  cou- 
tlnuoua  daily  and  Sunday  services  at  the 
Qrant  Bond  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
It  Beems  to  be  its  settled  policy  to  remain 
'  as  wide  open,'  in  tlie  words  of  the  pastor, 
'as  are  the  drinking  saloons  and  places  of 
evil  resort.'  The  OGflciai  Board  and  the  gen- 
eral membership  ot  the  church  recognize 
that  God's  house  Is  tobea'house  of  jirayer' 
for  all  the  people,  both  European  and  Indian, 
and  for  all  cartes  and  vondUions. 


CHURCH,  BOMBAY,  INDIA. 

who  are  not  members  of  the  church, 
visit  any  Wednesday  evening  will  i 
how  sis  simultaneous  meetings  can  be 
dncted  without  confusion.   The  Friday  eve! 
ing  meeting  is  in  charge  of  the  young  p 
pie,  some  of   whom    are   developing 
efficient  speakers  aud  leaders.    The  Satn 
day  evening  service  is  usually  one  of  praise 
and  testimony,  with   a  short  evangelistic 
sermon  or  Bible  reading. 

"The  daily  morning  prayer  meeting.  At  i 
7:30,  keeps  the  tire  burning  on   the  sltai£^ 
The  pastor  ts  in  the  church  daily,  from  I 
to  4,  to  meet  any  who  desire  personal  I 
slruction  and  prayer.   The  evening  sem' 
are  held  at  8:30,  preceded  by  a  half  houi 
prayer  or  open-uir  preachlug. 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  tbe  peo[d 


"  The  Monday  evening  services  are  In  the 
Hindustani  language,  memliers  of  both  the  ; 
Hindustani  and  English  churches  working' 
side  by  side  in  ihe  open-air  and  Indoor 
meetings.  On  Thursday  evening  the  si 
ices,  both  open-air  and  indoor,  are  In  the 
Maratbl  tongue,  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Stephens 
having  charge.  Other  dally  services  an 
English.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  holiness 
meeting  la  for  the  deepening  of  spiritual  life 
in  believers  by  the  teaching  of  the  word  of 
God  and  by  prayer. 

"  The  most  popular  service  Is  the  Wednes- 
day evening  church  meeting,  at  which 
six  fellowship  classes  are  simultaneously 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  large  audito- 
ilura.  Mr.  R.  U.  Cutler  is  tbe  leader  of  an 
interetiiing  class  for  friends   and  visitors 


do  not  attend  all  the  nieetinga;  that  wot 
neither  be  possible  nor  wise.    There  is  I 
pressure  whatsoever  put  upon  them,  and  n 
constraint  is  felt  except  the  constraining  love] 
of  Christ.     Ever)-  night  the    open  doora 
streaming  lights,  and  glad  faces  are  a  (ros-] 
pel  invitation  to  weary  sinners.    Many  havi 
entered  into  definite  experience,  but  such  ftJ 
fountain  of  blessing  cannot  be  measured  ^ySTM 
figures.    Many  residing  at  long  dlstanceo^ 
from  Bombay,  as  tidings  of  this  good  woifcl 
are  received  and  interest  quickened,  may  ba  I 
helpers    together   by    prayer    as  really 
though  present  nod  taking  an  active  ehora  J 
In  the  services.     Prayer  is  a  kind  of  wlro-,'! 
less  telegraphy,  by  which  work  on  behalf  of  ^ 
human  souls  may  be  engaged  In  regardless 
of  distance  or  language  differences." 
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THE  MOHAMMEDAN  QUESTION  IN  MISSIONS- 

BY  REV.   HENBT  OTIS  D WIGHT,  LL.D. 


(An  Address  made  at  the  Conference  of  the  Officers  and  Representatives  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Boards 

and  Societies,  New  Yorlc,  January,  1901.) 

MODEBN  Christian  missions  have  been 
long  in  contact  with  Mohammedanism 


all  over  the  world.  Individual  Moslems 
have  been  converted  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
in  considerable  numbers.  In  Sumatra  and 
Java  such  converts  from  Islam  are  num- 
bered by  the  thousand.  Christianity  has  in- 
fluenced Islam  itself.  In  many  places  Mo- 
hammedans have  adopted  Christian  moral 
ideas,  grafting  them  upon  their  own  reli- 
gion as  though  original  with  it.  Islam  is 
also  materially  a  debtor  to  Christendom. 
In  many  lands  the  backwardness  of  Mo- 
hammedan nations  in  social  progress  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  Christians  or  Jews 
brought  up  under  the  same  environment. 
All  such  circumstances  seem  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  general  admission  by  Moslems  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  in  China,  in  India,  and 
in  Africa,  Mohammedans  are  winning  the 
allegiance  of  the  heathen  peoples  with  sur- 
prising rapidity,  and  the  universal  testi- 
mony is  that  such  converts  from  heathen- 
ism are  tenfold  more  securely  armored 
against  the  influence  of  Christianity  than 
are  the  unconverted  heathen.  Moreover, 
impressions  made  by  Christian  teaching 
upon  Mohammedanism  in  the  mass  are 
everywhere  conspicuously  absent. 

The  Mohammedan  believes  in  God;  he 
uses  psalms  of  praise  closely  related  to  the 
old  Hebrew  hymnal ;  he  promulgates  a  code 
of  morals,  virtually  the  same  as  that  of 
Sinai ;  he  admits  the  miraculous  birth  and 
unique  character  of  Jesus  Christ;  he  talks 
glibly  of  repentance  and  of  salvation  by 
grace. 

Why  is  this  noble  promise  of  strength  and 
vitality  everywhere  coupled  with  weakness 
and  abject  failure  in  material  development, 
and  the  assumption  that  he  will  cooperate 
in  God's  work,  met  with  a  hostility  to  Chris- 
tianity which  during  centuries  has  success- 
fully checked  the  efforts  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries?   The  Mohammedan  problem  in 


tion  which  may  be  helpful  in  studying  the 
problem. 

Thomas  Carlyle  makes  an  inquiry  which 
goes  to  the  roots  of  one  element  of  this  puz- 
zle. He  says,  "  Islam  triumphs  by  the  sword, 
but  where  did  it  get  its  sword  ?  '*  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  bound  up  with  the  con- 
viction which  made  Mohammed  a  teacher 
of  the  worship  of  God.  The  great  truth 
which  burned  in  the  Meccan's  heart  until  it 
forced  him  to  become  a  prophet  was  the 
truth  God  is  one  God,  slow  to  anger  and 
plenteous  in  mercy. 

Islam  got  its  sword  where  Israel  got  its 
mighty  weapon  for  hewing  a  place  among 
the  nations ;  through  championship  of  God's 
supremacy  when  the  world  had  well  nigh 
forgotten  him.  Mohammed  welded  this 
truth  with  so  much  heat  upon  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  that  no  crevice  is  left  for  a 
hair's  breadth  of  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  whole  mass  of  accompanying  doctrine. 
To  this  day  Islam  has  power  to  convert  pa- 
gans, because  it  uses  the  same  truth  with 
similar  heat,  until  the  conscience  of  the 
pagan  responds  with  the  conviction  that 
God  is  one  God. 

This  is  the  strength  of  Islam.  For  its 
weakness  we  must  examine  the  doctrine 
which  flnds  currency  under  cover  of  the 
glorious  truth. 

One  Esaad  Eflfendi,  while  Sheik  ul  Islam, 
or  Chief  Doctor  of  the  Mohammedan  Law 
at  Constantinople,  a  few  years  ago  wrote  for 
a  German  who  wished  to  become  a  Moham- 
medan a  careful  statement  of  the  funda- 
mental teachings  of  Islam.  Slightly  con- 
densed, but  in  the  actual  words  of  the  Sheik 
ul  Islam,  it  is  as  follows : 

"  God  is  one  God ;  a  spirit,  who  begets  not, 
neither  is  begotten.  He  is  merciful;  he  is 
just,  and  he  is  the  Supreme  Creator  and  Al- 
mighty Ruler.  Hence  to  his  providence 
must  be  attributed  the  origin  of  all  good 
and  all  evil  in  the  world. 

"Man  is  created  that  he  may  adore  the 


missions   consists   of  this  question.     The  Creator.    Adoration  is  summed  up  in  two 


question  must  be  fully  answered  before  the 
missionary  can  plan  work  for  Mohamme- 
dans with  any  satisfactory  results.  The 
most  that  can  be  done  at  this  time  is  to 
note  some  observations  in  a  single  direc- 


phrases :  to  honor  God's  commands,  and  to 
have  compassion  on  God's  creatures. 

"Man  cannot  know  the  form  of  worship 
worthy  of  God*s  glory;  hence  God  has  ap- 
pointed prophets  and  has  sent  to  them,  by 
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h\R  angels,  inspiration  and  written  books. 
Mohammed  is  the  last  and  greatest  of  these 
prophets.  The  next  greatest  is  Jesus,  and 
the  third  is  Moses.  After  them  rank  Abra- 
ham, Noah,  and  Adam. 

"  The  final  revelation  of  God  to  man  is  the 
Koran.  It  is  holy,  eternal,  and  unchange- 
able. It  has  l>een  presented  as  precious 
from  the  first  day  and  will  endure  until  the 
la.st  day. 

"  What  makes  a  man  one  of  the  submitted 
fKfOplo  (MuKlimait)^  is  faith  in  Gk)d,  in  his 
angffU,  in  his  books,  m  his  presence,  in  the 
last  judgmc;nt,  with  attribution  to  God's 
providonwj  of  both  good  and  evil 

**  The  (;hiicl  of  tho  submitted  people  is  also 
a  submitUid  one  (MuHlim)  through  his  birth, 
and  requires  no  human  intermediation  to 
make  him  such.  But  the  unsubmitted  man 
becomes  f»ne  at  the  submitted  by  faith ;  that 
is,  by  fixing  his  heart  and  proclaiming  in 
words, '  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mo- 
hammed is  th<^  prophet  of  G^.'  By  that  act 
he  has  Iwcome  submitted  (Muslim)  and  has 
found  divine  grace.  But  no  human  being 
can  l)e  intermediary  between  man  and  God. 

"Belief  annuls  all  sin.  The  unbeliever 
who  accepts  Mohammedanism  becomes  by 
conversion  as  innocent  as  on  the  day  of  his 
birth,  except  his  neighbor's  rights  cannot  be 
annulled;  he  must  make  reparation  in  the 
judgment  day  to  every  person  whom  he  has 
oppressed  or  injured. 

**  Nevertheless,  to  be  a  perfect  believer  a 
Mohammedan  must  perform  obligatory  du- 
ties—pray to  God,  and  avoid  sins  like  mur- 
der, theft,  adultery,  and  sodomy. 

**  The  duties  obligatory  upon  Mohamme- 
dans are :  (1)  To  pray  five  times  a  day ;  (2)  to 
give  alms  to  the  poor  to  the  extent  of  one 
fortieth  of  one's  goods  every  year ;  (3)  to  fast 
during  the  whole  month  of  Enmazan;  and 
(4)  to  make  once  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

"If  a  believer  does  not  obey  the  com- 
mands of  God,  he  does  not  by  this  means 
become  an  unbeliever.  He  has  gone  astray. 
He  remains  at  the  divine  disposal.  G<)d 
either  pardons  him  or  condemns  him  to 
])ass  in  hell  a  time  proportionate  to  his  sins. 

"All  irum  will  rise  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, to  bo  (|uestioned  as  to  their  deeds,  one 
by  one.  The  only  exception  to  this  question- 
ing are  those  who  died  while  fighting  un- 


•  Thr  word  AfitsUm  iiifaiis  •*  submitted  to  God,"  and 
Is  tlu»  most  usual  name  which  Mohammedans  apply  to 
themselves.  The  plural  of  this  word  Is  ^fusUman,  and 
is  the  source  of  the  English  word  Mussulman. 


believers,  and  are  therefore  martyrs.  AH 
such  pass  without  inquiry  into  paradise. 
Soldiers  who  fight  in  the  holy  war  are  not 
excepted,  although  all  the  acts  of  such, 
even  acts  done  in  sleep,  are  considered  acts 
j  of  worship.  At  the  judgment  day  God  will 
I  compel  every  man  who  has  injured  his 
neighbor  to  restore  to  him  his  due.  Even 
martyrs  have  then  to  restore  what  they 
have  wrongfully  taken  from  any  man,  for 
God  is  just.  After  the  judgment  the  elect 
pass  into  paradise  and  the  damned  into 
hell. 

"  In  one  word,  every  man  must  learn  the 
precepts  revealed  by  God  through  his  proph- 
ets, and  must  conform  thereto.  And  there 
is  never  any  intemiediarj'  between  man  and 
God.  Still,  certain  religious  ceremonies, 
such  as  the  special  prayers  of  Friday  and  of 
some  feasts,  cannot  be  performed  save  by 
order  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey  as  caliph  (suc- 
cessor) of  the  Prophet.  Obedience  to  his 
orders,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  religious  duties. 

"  Furthermore,  one  of  the  things  to  which 
every  Moslem  should  be  very  attentive 
is  uprightness  in  character.  Pride,  pre- 
sumption, egotism,  and  harshness  are  not 
becoming  in  a  Mussulman.  To  revere  the 
great  and  pity  the  small  is  a  Mohammedan 
precept." 

Many  persons  on  reading  this  statement 
will  think  it  about  what  any  reasonable 
man  would  approve  in  his  neighbor  in  the 
way  of  religious  principle.  But  when  we 
induce  any  Mohammedan  to  expound  to  us 
these  words  we  meet  a  surprise.  In  travel- 
ing in  Turkey  I  once  fell  in  with  a  pasha, 
governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  was  a  most  agreeable  and  even 
attractive  man,  and  during  a  voyage  which 
lasted  several  days  we  talked  on  almost 
ever}'  conceivable  subject  of  interest  to  plain 
and  decent  men. 

This  sensible  and  well-meaning  man 
showed  me  the  comer-stone  of  his  character 
one  evening,  at  table  in  the  cabin.  He 
asked  me  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him. 
I  declined .  Then  the  pasha  said :  "  You  may 
think  it  strange  that  I,  a  Mohammedan, 
should  ask  you,  a  Christian,  to  drink  with 
mo  when  wine  drinking  Is  forbidden  by  our 
n»ligion.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  dare  do  this 
thing."  He  filled  his  glass,  and  held  it  up, 
looking  at  the  beautiful  color  of  it,  and  said  : 
"  Now,  if  I  say  that  it  is  right  to  drink  this 
wine,  I  deny  God's  commands  to  men,  and 
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he  would  punish  me  in  hell  for  blasphemy. 
But  I  take  up  this  glass,  admitting  that  Gk>d 
has  commanded  me  not  to  drink  it,  and 
that  I  sin  in  drinking  it  Then  I  drink  it 
off,  so  casting  myself  on  the  mercy  of  Go6, 
For  our  religion  lets  me  know  that  Ood  is 
too  merciful  to  punish  me  for  doing  a  thing 
which  I  wish  to  do,  when  I  humbly  admit 
that  to  do  it  breaks  his  commandments." 

The  pasha's  curious  idea  that  God  is  too 
merciful  to  condemn  failures  in  self-restraint 
throws  a  new  light  on  the  statement  of  reli- 
gious teaching  made  by  the  Sheik  ul  Islam. 

If  we  read  it  again  we  shall  dee  that  it 
makes  a  clear  distinction  between  com- 
mands of  God  which  are  duties  obligatory 
upon  every  man,  and  requirements  to  which 
'•great  attention  must  be  paid."  The  du- 
ties which  the  Sheik  ul  Islam  deems  obliga- 
tory all  belong  to  the  formal  observances  of 
worship,  while  the  requirements  to  which 
**  great  attention "  must  be  paid  are  all 
moral  precepts.  That  these  moral  precepts 
are  not  essential  parts  of  the  religious  de- 
mands of  Islam  is  clear  from  the  declara- 
tion that  moral  turpitude  cannot  deprive  a 
man  of  his  equality  as  a  "  submitted  one  " 
(MiiMim)  nor  of  his  share  in  the  Moslem's 
paradise.  The  inverted  importance  thus 
given  to  observances  of  ritual  compared 
with  moral  virtues  affects  the  whole  body  of 
Mohammedan  religious  teaching. 

The  Mohammedan  believes  in  a  material- 
istic sense  the  verse  in  Acts,  "  They  that  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved." 
The  litany  of  Islam  contains  fourteen  short 
ejaculations  of  praise,  varied  on  great  occa- 
sions by  the  addition  of  certain  glorias  from 


man  in  the  city."  So  Moses  stood  by  the 
gate  and  noted  who  was  the  last  to  come  in, 
and  the  gates  were  shut.  And  Moses  prayed 
again,  saying,  "O  merciful  God,  show  me, 
I  pray  thee,  the  most  holy  man  in  the  city." 
So  Moses  stood  at  the  gate  in  the  morning, 
and  when  the  gates  were  opened,  behold, 
the  first  to  go  out  was -the  same  who  was 
the  last  to  come  in  at  night  and  whom  he 
had  noted  as  the  wickedest  man;  and  lo! 
he  was  now  the  most  holy.  And  Moses  was 
troubled  and  he  prayed  again,  saying,  "O 
most  •  merciful  God,  why  hast  thou  dealt 
thus  with  thy  servant,  saying  of  the  same 
man  he  is  the  most  wicked  and  he  is  the 
most  holy  ? "  And  the  Lord  answered, 
**  When  that  man  came  in  he  was  unclean, 
but  since  he  has  performed  his  ablutions, 
so  that  none  in  the  city  is  now  so  pure  and 
holy  as  he." 

The  natural  result  of  giving  to  ritual  this 
unique  position  is  to  leave  man  free  in  his 
quest  for  self-gratification.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  there  is  no  recognition  of 
sin  in  Islam.  It  is  everywhere  denounced. 
But  it  is  everywhere  regarded  as  wrong  by 
the  decree  of  God.  God's  decree  can  make 
vice  virtue.  Sin  calls  for  retribution,  not 
reform.  Repentance  is  simply  regret  for 
the  punishment  of  sin. 

Mohammed  put  his  seal  upon  this  ma- 
terialistic view  of  repentance  when  one  of 
his  companions  asked  him  what  should  be 
done  with  the  body  of  a  man  stoned  to 
death  for  adultery :  "  Bury  him,"  said  the 
Prophet,  **  as  a  good  Mussulman,  for  he  has 
repented  with  such  a  repentance  that  if  it 
were  divided  among  the  whole  human  race 


the  Koran.    Few  of  them  contain  anything  it  would  suffice  for  all." 
a  Christian  may  not  say.    But  the  order  and  j     In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  thoroughly  wrought 
number  of  repetitions  of  these  pious  ejacu-   into  the  intellect  of  the  Mohammedan  that 
lations   are  of   overmastering  importance.  ■  character  is  an  endowment  of  God  which 


A  mistake  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
spoken,  or  in  using  while  standing  one 
which  belongs  to  the  bowing  posture,  or  of 
making  four  repetitions  instead  of  three, 
spoils  the  whole  worship,  which  has  to  be 
done  over  more  carefully  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

One  of  the  Moslem  traditions  of  Moses 
carries  the  idea  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  outward  forms  to  its  utmost  limit :  Moses, 
the  man  of  God,  one  day  prayed  to  God, 
saying, "  O  merciful  God,  show  me  the  most 


cannot  be  changed.  The  very  idea  of  a 
change  of  character  is  omitted  from  the 
Koran.  The  Mohammedan  sinner  is  taught 
that  he  is  fit  without  reform  of  his  fleshly 
tastes  for  admission  to  God's  eternal  favor. 
God's  mercy  may  even  spare  him  the  pains 
of  punishment.  There  is  little  in  such  a 
doctrine  of  man's  relation  to  God  which 
can  check  the  pursuit  of  self-gratification. 

But  in  the  Mohammedan  rules  of  life  the 
importance  of  self  and  the  interests  of  self 
are  everj'Avhere  presupposed.     Provision  to 


wicked  man  in  the  city."  And  God  said ,  spare  the  Moslem  the  pains  of  self-deninl 
to  him,  "  Stand  by  the  gate,  and  he  that !  and  self-control  is  found  in  the  permission  to 
Cometh  in  last  at  night  is  the  most  wicked  \  pray  but  once  in  the  day,  providing  that  tally 
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is  kept  and  the  whole  number  of  repetitions  medan  is  confirmed  in  a  self-centered  life  is 
due  for  the  five  times  of  prayer  is  carefully  this :  The  concentration  of  anxious  thought 
made  up.  It  is  found  again  in  tlie  arrange- !  on  attitudes  and  forms  during  worship  in- 
ment  of  the  rules  for  the  great  fast,  so  that  sures  this  habit  in  the  worshiper.  If  he 
men  may  recoup  themselves  for  abstinence  ,  were  to  let  his  heart  be  lifted  up  into  aspira- 
through  the  day  by  gorging  themselves  all  tion  after  God  by  the  noble  words  which  he 
night.  It  appears  again  in  the  rules  for  has  to  utter,  he  would  miss  the  count  of 
alms-giving  and  sacrifice  as  a  part  of  wor- '  repetitions  or  their  order,  or  he  would  for- 
ship  when  the  man  is  definitely  told  that  he  get  the  right  posture  to  be  assumed  for 
need  not  give  the  best  of  his  flock  to  God,  each.  On  the  other  hand,  when,  by  closely 
but  a  medium  animal,  and  when  he  is  re-  holding  attention  upon  self  during  worship, 
minded  in  the  Koran  that  sacrifice  does  not  i  the  prescriljed  ritual  has  been  accurately 
mean  self-denial,  since  he  has  had  the  use  performed,  an  impression  remains  of  perfect 
of  the  beast  before  sacrifice  and  has  the  use  obed ience  to  God  which  is  as  gratefully  sooth- 


of  it  for  food  afterward. 


ing  to  conscience  in  the  Mohammedan,  as  it 


The  same  tenderness  of  self-interest  is  is  rare  in  the  experience  of  adherents  of 
shown  in  the  categorical  instruction  of  the  j  other  religious  systems.  Islam  may  favor 
Koran  for  men  to  take  revenge  for  injuries, .  benevolence  by  some  precepts,  but  by  the 
promising  divine  aid  where  retaliation  |  whole  practice  of  religion  it  favors  selfish- 
proves  difficult.    And  the  climax  for  such ,  ness. 

provisions  for  serving  G<xi  without  self- '  To  sum  up  these  observations :  Under 
abnegation  is  reached  in  the  carnal  gratifi-  cover  of  his  position  as  a  prophet  of  the 
cations  promised  by  the  Koran  as  the  truth  of  God*s  being,  Mohammed  offers  his 
reward  of  the  faitiiful  in  paradise,  and  j  followers  three  principles  which  guide  con- 
repeatedly  urged  upon  their  study  and  duct,  lull  conscience  into  contented  silence, 
meditation  through  life  in  order  that  any  j  and  block  the  ears  against  the  Gospel  of 
deprivation  here  may  be  felt  to  be  but  tem-  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  sinners, 
porary.  j     1.  God  is  too  merciful  to  reject  any  be- 

Islam  has  missed  the  appreciation  of  liever  for  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  his 
righteousness   as   an    irreducible  element. !  nature. 

That  self-seeking  and  self-indulgence  at-  2.  Man  is  too  feeble  to  repress  himself  or 
tack  fundamental  laws  of  existence  and  keep  the  moral  law.  (The  Koran  says  that 
separate  a  man  from  God  and  from  his  fel-   man  alone  in  all  the  world  was  rash  enough 


low- men  is  quite  outside  of  its  sphere  of 
vision.  Obedience  to  God  requires  from 
man  words  of  the  lips  and  deeds  of  out- 
ward observance  only.  This  doctrine  is 
the  basis  of  that  divorce  between  morals 
and  religion  eveiywhere  noted  among  Mos- 
lems which  makes  the  fact  that  a  man  is 
engaged  in  prayer  no  guaranty  as  to  the 
moral  quality  of  that  which  he  will  do  when 
he  has  finished  his  prayer. 

It  needs  no  guide-post  to  show  that  the 
man  who  commits  himself  to  such  a  doc- 
trine of  obedience  will  regard  self-indul- 
gence a  privilege,  a  self-centered  life  an  ob- 
ject of  the  benevolent  solicitude  of  God,  and 
religion  a  form.  The  Koran  favors  all  these 
conclusions  by  several  passages  like  its 
declaration  when  authorizing  polygamy  (in 
the  fourth  Sura),  **  God  is  minded  to  make 
your  religion  light  unto  you,  for  man  was 
created  weak."  It  is  not  far  hence  to  reach 
the  belief  that  man  has  divine  permission 
to  serve  both  God  and  mammon. 

But  another  means  bv  which  the  Moham- 


to  agree  to  keep  the  law,  when  other  created 
things  refused.) 

3.  Bitual  observances  constitute  the  obe- 
dience which  God  requires  from  man. 

Far-seeing  purpose  to  thwart  the  essential 
objects  of  divine  love  could  not  more  effect- 
ually have  fortified  the  ground  agaJinst  in- 
fiuences  which  emanate  from  the  Gospel  of 
salvation  and  new  creation  in  Jesus  Christ. 

In  these  three  points  of  doctrine  may  be 
seen  the  radical  opposition  between  Islam 
and  Christianity  and  the  sources  of  the 
weakness  of  Mohammedan  nations.  Here 
is  the  reason  for  the  paralysis  which  thus 
far  has  held  every  Mohammedan  people  at 
the  level  to  which  it  first  rose  on  leaving 
heathenism  and  acknowledging  the  one 
eternal  God.  Hence  springs  the  failure  of 
Mohammedan  nations  to  make  progress  in 
those  lines  of  effort  which  make  for  pros* 
perity  and  the  good  of  the  world.  The  man 
who  is  under  the  domain  of  these  principles 
cannot  combine  with  others  for  the  common 
good  nor  compete  in  practical  affairs  with 
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him  whose  ideals  score  self-gratification  as 
the  lowest  instead  of  the  highest  of  motives.* 

Islam  has  truth,  glorious  and  convincing ; 
in  it  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  one  God, 
eternal,  long-suffering,  almighty,  and  all- 
wise.  It  has  truth  also  in  its  claim  that  this 
doctrine  of  God  was  the  glory  of  Israel  and 
the  basis  of  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
has  a  form  of  godliness,  but  the  power  of  it 
is  persistently  opposed  and  denied  by  that 
exaltation  of  seLf-seeking  which  permeates 
the  whole  mass  of  the  deductions  which 
have  been  drawn  from  the  truth.  Irresist- 
ibly the  system  brings  to  the  mind,  as  a 
fit  emblem,  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
vision,  with  head  of  gold,  but  with  feet  of 
iron  and  part  of  miry  clay. 

Yet  among  Mohammedan  thinkers  one 
often  meets  with  telling  admissions  of  the 
harm  to  be  expected  from  such  ethics. 
Tbey,  as  well  as  we,  have  observed  that 
with  exaltation  of  self-seeking  goes  the 
sure  companion  of  its  ill-gotten  gains,  in- 
dulgence of  the  animal  appetites.  But  they 
attribute  these  evils  to  the  natural  perver- 
sity of  man,  and  look  for  a.  remedy  either  in 
forcible  and  physical  repression  or  in  the 
Buddhistic  notion  of  so  filling  the  mind 
with  thoughts  of  the  divine  perfections  that 
room  shall  not  be  left  for  desiring  any 
earthly  thing. 

The  dervish  orders,  the  Babis  of  Persia, 
and  the  Wahabis  of  Arabia  have  all  wrestled 
with  this  question,  and  thousands  still 
wrestle  with  it,  sometimes  reading  the  Chris- 
tian Bible  as  an  aid  to  feeling  after  God  if 
haply  they  might  find  him.  And  Moham- 
medans are  often  attracted  by  the  virtues  of 
Christians,  intimating  that  they  are  near  to 
God's  grace  and  will  reach  it,  if  they  only 
believe  in  Mohammed  so  as  to  learn  the 
need  of  ablutions  and  genufiections  and  the 
rest. 

But  when  a  Christian,  moved  by  sympa- 
thy for  such  gropers  after  God,  would  reach 
out  to  them  a  hand  of  help,  he  meets  cold 
repulse.  This  repulse  is  partly  because  the 
Koran  declares  that  Christians  are  polythe- 
ists,  but  chiefly  because  the  Christian  de- 
mand for  repentance  and  self-control  and 
reform  attacks  the  Mohammedan  idea  of 
God.     Overtures  which   thus  seem  to  be- 

•  History  shows  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of  \ 
the  failure  of  Mohammedans  to  conquer  the  worid  tras  • 
that  self-seeking  which  produced  Internal  dissension, 
when  success  meant  the  sinking  of  personal  aims  In 
coUective  action  for  Uie  general  advantage. 


little  Gk)d's  mercy  can  only  be  repulsed  with 
horror  and  wrath.  There  is  a  small  hope 
for  impressing  the  mass  of  Mohammedans 
by  the  methods  effective  with  other  non- 
Christian  peoples.  The  Mohammedan  sys- 
tem seems  designed  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  Gospel  preaching  by  leaving  no  room  for 
a  Saviour  or  for  a  renewing  Spirit. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  Something 
may  be  done  by  preaching  or  personal  work 
directed  to  exalting  God's  attributes  of 
purity  which  cannot  behold  iniquity,  and  to 
enforcing  the  essential  quality  of  sin  as  sep- 
arating man  from  God  by  choice,  whether 
in  this, life  or  in  the  life  to  come,  and  to 
showing  that  the  change  of  the  heart's  de- 
sires is  the  essence  of  salvation  since  it  per- 
mits the  divine  presence  as  Comforter  and 
Guide.  The  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  of 
specially  prepared  literature  must  do  some- 
thing in  time. 

But  the  appeal  which  seems  most  strongly 
and  most  surely  to  move  all  Mohammedans 
is  the  appeal  of  the  actual  life  of  true  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  Christ,  The  spectacle  of 
such  a  life  is  the  more  overwhelmingly  effec- 
tive because  of  the  Mohammedan  belief 
that  development  of  a  noble  character  is 
made  impossible  by  predestination.  The 
peculiar  responsibility  of  people  of  Christian 
profession  or  name  who  live  among  Moham- 
medans, in  relation  to  the  influence  of  their 
lives  and  conduct,  needs  no  emphasis. 

But  it  is  imperative  that  missionaries  who 
hope  to  impress  Mohammedans  with  the 
value  of  Christian  truth  should  use  every 
energy  to  encourage  and  build  up  high 
the  manly  qualities  among  all  Christians 
who  live  in  contact  with  Mohammedans. 
Christian  character  known  to  Moslems 
through  personal  experience  will  do  what 
controversy  cannot,  what  argument  is  pow- 
erless to  accomplish,  and  what  mere  exposi- 
tion of  doctrine  will  go  far  to  prevent.  For, 
as  Bishop  Westcott  has  said  respecting  the 
world  in  general,  for  Moslems  the  proof  of 
Christianity  prepared  of  God  is  "  a  society 
truly  Christian  that  is  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  revealing  himself  through  righteous- 
ness and  through  love." 


Love's  Servioe. 


HoPB  not  the  cure  of  sin  till  self  is  dead ; 
Forget  it  in  love's  service,  and  the  debt 
Thou  canst  not  pav  the  angels  shall  forgpet ; 
Heaven's  gate  is  shut  to  him  who  comes  alone; 
Save  thou  a  soul,  and  it  shall  save  thy  own  I 

-^ohn  OrtenUc^  WhUtier. 
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VERNACULAR  EVANGELISTIC  PREACHING  IN  INDIA* 


A  PROMISING  work  has  recently  been 
commenced  by  Rev.  T.  O.  Ransford 
in  Narainganj,  on  the  River  Lukya.  He 
writes  as  follows : 

"The  hardest,  perhaps,  yet  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  attractive,  part  of  a  mis- 
sionary's work  is  that  of  bazaar  preaching. 
Up  and  down  the  road  a  moving  string 
of  people.  Behind  us  a  tree  casts  some 
amount  of  welcome  shade  across  the  street. 
Here  we  stand.  At  first  the  inevitable 
group  of  small  boys,  who  come  from  no- 
body knows  where  and  go  whence  they 
came.  Then  a  little  knot  of  men  going  to 
market.  Gradually  a  crowd  stretching  half- 
way across  the  road,  till  the  bullock  drivers 
begin  to  shout  for  room.  Men  of  all  kinds 
and  on  the  outskirts  a  woman  or  two.  There 
may  be  seen  the  somewhat  hard  face  of  the 
Mohammedan,  the  thoughtful  Hindu,  or 
the  tall,  upright,  manly  form  of  the  Sepoy 
watchman  from  the  mills.  Sometimes  a 
well-dressed  portly  Babu  lingers  a  few  min- 
utes, and  proudly  buys  an  English  gospel 
or  inquires  after  the  missionary's  health  in 
the  much  desired  language  of  the  white  man. 

**  After  preaching,  we  invite  whoever  may 
so  desire  to  come  with  us  and  talk  on  reli- 
gious matters.  Often  we  are  followed  by  a 
little  handful,  too  many  for  my  tiny  room, 
so  we  take  them  away  to  the  little  mission 
hall,  and  there  we  try  to  send  home  the  mes- 
sage individually. 

"So  men  come  and  go,  many  we  never 
see  again,  some  join  a  Bible  inquiry  class, 
some  few  we  feel  are  very  near  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  great  possessions  ^n  the 
shape  of  prejudice,  superstition,  and  pride 
keep  them  back.  It  is  trying  work.  The 
spirit  of  antagonism  is  never  wanting.  But 
it  is  work  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  Even 
if  it  did  no  more  than  prepare  the  way  for 
closer  intercourse,  it  would  be  valuable  as 
such  a  means.  But  it  does  do  more.  The 
testimony  of  thoughtful  faces,  at  times  of 
eager  anticipation,  the  single  word  one 
hears,  'Sahib,  your  words  are  good,'  these 
are  signs  that  the  seed  has  sunk  into  the 
soil.  "We  but  little  know  of  the  silent  prayer 
and  secret  seeking  after  deliverance.  Na- 
rainganj, I  have  said,  is  surrounded  by  vil- 
lages. Our  village  work  has  a  great  attrac- 
tion. The  people  are  nearly  always  warm 
in  their  welcome  and  anxious  for  another 
visit. 


« 


A  courtyard  bounded  on  either  side  by 
low  square  huts.  The  largest  is  the  living 
room.  Then  there  is  the  storehouse,  the 
cookhouse,  and  the  inevitable  cowhouse. 
In  front  of  us,  on  mats,  sit  the  people  of  the 
village,  again  a  large  number  of  children, 
and  in  the  place  of  honor  the  owner  of  the 
house.  Round  a  comer,  almost  out  of  sight, 
yet  looking  and  listening  intently,  a  group 
of  women.  It  is  evening.  The  field  work  is 
done,  the  cows  are  being  driven  in. 

"  A  glamour  of  outward  peace  steals  over 
us.  The  men  before  us  are  placidly  smok- 
ing the  Tinka,  Others  drop  in  when  they 
hear  the  sound  of  singing  and  sit  or  lounge 
about.  They,  too,  take  their  turn  at  the 
tobacco.  As  we  speak  all  faces  are  turned 
toward  us  and  one  longs  to  bo  a  Paul.  This 
is  calmer,  more  inspiring  than  the  bustle  of 
the  bazaar.  Here  we  have  a  sitting  audi- 
ence, there  a  moving  one.  Here  a  restful 
atmosphere,  there  a  busjr  one.  So  we  preach 
and  sing,  read  and  expound  the  Scriptures 
till  the  growing  dusk  warns  us  we  must  get 
back  before  night. 

"But  we  have  gone  farther  afield  than 
the  neighboring  villages.  The  district  is  a 
large  one.  For  about  six  weeks  the  mis- 
sionary's boat  could  have  been  seen  mak- 
ing its  way  slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely, 
along  the  rivers  which  abound  in  this  local- 
ity. We  visited  markets,  bazaars,  and  what- 
ever villages  c^me  in  our  route.  It  is  a  rov- 
ing life.  "We  stop  a  day  or  half  a  day  in  one 
place  and  move  on  at  night  in  the  cool  star- 
light. We  cannot  stay  long,  as  b  mile  or 
two  away  is  another  great  market.  It  can 
be  only  a  stay  of  a  few  hours,  but  we  come 
in  contact  with  hundreds  of  people  and 
leave  behind  us  gospels  and  tracts  to  bring 
forth  fruit  in  due  season.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  wish  we  could  leave  a  Christian 
worker  in  each  large  village,  but  the  day 
has  yet  to  come  in  which  the  Church  will 
fully  realize  her  weight  of  opportunity  and 
responsibility.  We  have  to  leave  for  twelve 
months  men  with  whom  we  have  had  hope- 
ful converse,  leave  them  to  grope  alone  in 
their  darkness,  leave  them  to  drift  back  into 
their  self-satisfied  complacency,  leave  them 
amid  all  that  tends  to  reproduce  that  terri- 
ble lethargy  of  soul  from  which  they  seemed 
to  be  awakening.  Our  hearts  are  often  sad 
as  we  go  away,  but  fresh  duties  crowd  in, 
and  we  have  no  time  to  brood." 
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Rev.  0.  H.  Williams,  recently  settled  at 
Kalka,  referring  to  the  varied  nature  of  his 
bazaar  congregation,  says : 

"  That  man  with  a  long  beard  trained  into 
two  equal  parts  and  turned  back  and  knot- 
ted behind  his  ears  is  a  Sikh.  He  is  a  native 
of  the  Punjab ;  many  of  these  live  at  Kalka 
and  in  the  neighboring  villages. 

"That  man  yonder  with  a  broad  strong 
face  is  a  Beluchi,  one  of  our  frontier  neigh- 
bors, who  will  never  be  a  man  of  peace  till 
he  serves  the  Prince  of  Peace.  That  other 
man,  whose  clothes  are  not  over  clean,  is  a 
Path  an ;  he,  too,  is  no  mean  foe  when  roused, 
and  will  make  a  far  better  neighbor  when 
he  has  learned  the  virtues  and  graces  of 
Christianity.  That  man  with  the  white 
muslin  garments  is  a  Bengali.  He  has 
come  up  to  these  parts  as  a  clerk,  and 
would  much  rather  be  down  in  Bengal 
among  his  own  milder  countrymen.  That 
strange-looking  man  with  a  peculiar  head- 
dress is  from  the  far  interior.  He  is  a  Thi- 
betan, and  has  been  on  a  pilgrimage  down  to 
Benares.  The  others  in  the  crowd  are  Hin- 
dus of  various  castes,  Mohammedans,  And 
hill  people,  whose  religion  is  a  blend  09  all 
the  others,  with  a  dash  of  Buddhism  and 
an  extra  dose  of  superstition  thrown  in. 

"  Various  languages,  such  as  Hindi,  Urdu, 
Punjabi,  Thibetan,  are  spoken  in  the  crowd. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  we  say  Kalka  is  cos- 
mopolitan, and  that  we  regard  preaching 
in  our  bazaar  as  a  most  valuable  part  of  our 
work.  Crowds  are  proverbially  fickle.  At 
one  moment  we  have  a  large  number  round 
us,  and  a  few  minutes  later  only  the  inter- 
ested or  curious  few  are  left,  but  we  do  not 
despair,  for  another  Christian  h3rmn,  sung 
to  one  of  their  own  familiar  native  tunes, 
will  gather  a  fresh  crowd  together.  The 
people  love  music,  but  it  must  be  their  own 
weird  native  style  of  song. 

"One  day  a  young  man  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  message,  and  afterward  en- 
tered into  a  conversation  with  our  evangel- 
ist, John  David,  and  came  to  his  house.  He 
proved  to  be  a  sincere  seeker  after  truth, 
and  the  way  having  been  pointed  out  to 
him,  he  *  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heav- 
enly vision.'  Throwing  off  his  signs  of 
Hinduism  he  earnestly  drank  in  Christian 
truth,  and  after  a  period  of  probation  was 
privileged  to  follow  our  Master  in  baptism. 
It  was  a  very  cheering  case.  He  was  of  a 
good  family,  was  well  educated,  and  had 

been  in  a  government  position.     May  he 
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prove  to  be  a  power  for  good.  We  may  not 
see  the  seed  sown  in  a  field,  but  the  harvest 
will  be  its  proof ;  so  we  may  not  see  much 
to  show  of  the  work  done  by  bazaar  preach- 
ing, *  but  the  day  will  declare  it ; '  and  the 
Lord,  *  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve,' 
sees  every  effort  made  for  him,  and  appar- 
ent failure  in  the  sight  of  the  world  may  be 
real  success  in  his  sights" 

In  the  great  and  populous  city  of  Patna 
the  Rev.  John  Stubbs  has  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  and  strength  to  bazaar 
preaching.    He  reports : 

"Satan,  knowing  that  'faith  cometh  by 
hearing,'  has  done  his  best  to  block  up  that 
gateway  of  mercy,  lest  the  King  Immanuel 
should  ride  through  Ear-gate  to  the  citadel 
of  the  town  of  Mansoul,  and  take  possession 
of  the  castle  of  the  heart.  But,  thank  God, 
he  has  not  always  succeeded.  I  have  many 
happy  memories  of  the  way  in  which  the 
wool  of  prejudice  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
people's  ears  while  they  have  been  listening 
to  last  year's  preaching  in  the  city  bazaars. 

"One  morning,  amid  the  hurly-burly  of 
the  Mina  Bazaar,  a  Hindu  strongly  ob- 
jected, on  the  ground  of  pantheism,  to  the 
statement  that  'all  had  sinned.'  He  went 
over  the  usual  arguments  of  pantheists, 
that  God  had  made  us,  and  that  we  could 
do  nothing  except  as  he  worked  in  us ;  and, 
therefore,  he  and  we  were  identical,  and 
hence  sin  was  an  impossibility.  As  a  num^ 
ber  of  people  were  listening,  evidently  in 
fullest  sympathy  with  him,  it  was  needful 
for  us  to  depart  from  our  usual  custom  of— 
if  possible — avoiding  discussion,  and  to 
argue  the  matter  out.  We  pointed  to  the 
shoe  on  our  foot,  and  asked  the  man  if  that 
was  a  shoemaker?  Fearing,  I  suppose, 
that  he  was  going  to  be  cornered,  he  did  his 
utmost  to  avoid  answering,  but  we  insisted 
on  an  answer  to  so  plain  a  question.  When 
at  last  he  replied,  *No,  it  is  a  shoe,'  we 
said,  *Just  so,  the  shoemaker  is  distinct 
from  his  shoe,  the  maker  from  the  thing  he 
makes,  and  the  Creator  from  his  creation.' 
The  man,  to  my  regret,  rushed  off,  amid 
the  laughter  of  the  people,  who  listened 
well  while  we  sought  to  clinch  the  nail  thus 
driven  home. 

"This  discussion  was  not  in  vain.  For 
some  years  past,  while  in  the  evening  I 
have  preached,  more  or  less  systematically, 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  so  that  all 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  I 
have  invariably  in  the  morning  preached 
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in  the  same  place,  so  that  if  anyone  wished 
to  hear  more  he  would  know  where  to  find 
me. 

"  Aecordingly,the  next  morning,  on  taking 
our  stand  under  the  trees  in  Mina  Bazaar, 
we  were  at  once  surrounded  by  a  large 
and  excited  crowd.  After  a  little  while,  an 
intelligent  looking  Hindu,  referring  to  the 
discussion  of  the  previous  morning,  repeated 
the  objection  to  our  testimony  that  *  all  had 
sinned,'  which  had  then  been  urged.  He 
did  not,  however,  base  his  objection  on  pan- 
theism, but  rather  on  the  ground  taken  up 
by  self-righteous,  nominal  Christians,  that 
he  had  never  actually  sinned  in  committing 
various  gross  sins  which  he  enumerated.       I 


"  We,  of  course,  p)ointed  out  that  the  state- 
ment was  made  by  God  as  being  universally 
true,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  was 
of  greater  weight  than  the  opinion  of  the 
prisoner;  and,  especially,  that  God's  law 
was  spiritual  in  its  scope.  This  teaching  so 
commended  itself  to  the  objector  and  his 
friends  that  they  admitted  there  was  no 
reply  to  it,  and  eagerly  listened  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  deliverance  from  sin  which  we  then 
preached.  When  we  had  finished  they 
eagerly  purchased  the  Scriptures  we  had 
with  us,  a  very  clear  proof  that  they  had 
heard  with  both  their  ears  and  that  they 
had  some  faith  in  the  message."— Jlfi««io?i- 
ary  Herald, 


CAMP  MEETINGS  AND  MISSIONS. 

BY  W.   F.   OLDHAM,   D.D. 


NOTHING  is  more  common  in  the  cor- 
respondence that  reaches  my  office  than 
a  request  to  make  an  address  at  this  or  that 
gathering  "  to  create  enthusiasm." 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  enthusiasm  can- 
not exist  as  a  quality  all  by  itself,  and  it  can 
only  be  kindled  when  we  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  attempt  to  do  something.  To 
create  enthusiasm  for  any  phase  of  the 
religious  life  without  working  at  the  end 
that  that  life  proposes  is  an  impossible  task. 
And  so  with  addresses  on  missions.  Unless 
people  are  studiously  learning  and  earnestly 
working  out  the  problems  of  missions,  "  to 
create  enthusiasm  "  is  not  possible. 

The  great  need  of  the  camp  meetings,  as 
of  all  other  gatherings,  therefore,  is  to  have 
some  clearly  defined  end  in  view.  What  is 
religion  for  ?  Are  there  not  two  ends  to  be 
ceaselessly  sought  ?  First,  that  our  personal 
relation  to  God  be  of  the  kind  that  brings 
us  into  harmony  with  his  mind,  so  that  we 
think  his  thoughts  and  share  his  plans ;  and, 
secondly,  as  a  necessary  sequel  indeed  to 
this  end,  a  continual  striving  after  such 
serviceableness  as  will  make  us  a  felt  power 
in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

To  create  enthusiasm,  then,  for  missions 
at  a  camp  meeting  would  involve  the  bring- 
ing of  people  into  personal  alignment  with 
the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  Gfod,  until  we 
see  as  Jesus  Christ  sees.  Unless  we  purpose 
to  accomplish  what  he  sets  before  us  as  the 
best  accomplishment,  the  very  base  upon 
which  enthusiasm  is  built  is  lacking.  Added 


thereto  must  be,  second,  the  willingness  to 
move  out  in  all  lines  of  activity  to  which 
this  inner  sympathy  with  Jesus  will  lead 
us.  Ii 

Tvat  we  want  primarily  is  the  vision  that 
sees  the  woes  and  wants  of  an  ungospeled 
world.  It  is  not  the  poverty  of  India,  the 
ravaging  cruelty  of  Africa,  the  utter  help- 
lessness and  deformity  of  China  that  is 
mainly  to  be  considered,  but  the  hopeless- 
ness of  life  in  any  of  these  lands  without 
Jesus  Christ  to  give  inspiration  and  power. 
The  unspeakable  pathos  of  millions  of 
human  beings  with  aching  hearts  and  wist- 
ful souls,  stretching  out  their  hands  in  the 
darkness,  crying  out  for  help  where  there  is 
none  to  help,  must  be  clearly  seen  by  the 
Christian  Church  before  the  missionary 
problem  can  be  understood. 

With  this  inner  vision  once  clearly  seen,  it 
will  be  easy  to  give  ourselves  to  those  activi- 
ties and  self-sacrifices  which  will  enable  us 
to  overtake  vast  ungospeled  areas  with  the 
proclamation  of  him  who  is  alone  the  Helper 
and  Saviour  of  men.  The  activities  of  the 
Christian  world  will  necessarily  follow  its 
perception  of  the  basal  needs  of  the  un- 
evangelized. 

If  the  camp  meeting  audiences  shall  lend 
themselves  to  this  noble  end,  covislon  and 
sympathy  with  Jesus,  and  then  the  utmost 
effort  to  bring  to  pass  that  which  the  eye 
sees  and  the  heart  feels  is  necessary,  then 
enthusiasm  will  easily  characterize  not  only 
the  camp  meetings,  but  all  the  days  that  shall 
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follow  the  camp  meeting  when  we  go  to  our 
respective  homes  and  churches. 

You  will  easily  perceive  that  the  camp 
meeting  enthusiasm  is  only  the  product  of 
the  prayer  and  communion  that  precedes ' 
camp  meeting  days.    Let  all  who  are  com- 1 


ing  to  the  camp  meeting  bow  earnestly  and 
continually  before  the  compassionate  Christ, 
that  they  may  find  fellowship  with  him,  then 
shall  the  whole  camp  meeting  session  be  one 
great  tide  of  high  enthusiasm. 
Chicago,  111. 


GIVING  TO  THE  LORD* 


BY  KEV.   J.   H. 

ONE  of  the  saddest  and  most  marked 
characteristics  of  our  fallen  nature  is 
our  earthliness,  carnality,  selfishness.  Bound 
for  eternity,  we  live  as  if  earth  were  our  all. 
With  the  noblest  prospects  open  to  us, 
enough  to  excite  the  highest  and  most  ar- 
dent aspirations,  our  soul  cleaves  to  the 
dust.  With  a  perfect  pattern  of  unselfish- 
ness set  before  us  in  the  person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  —  self  -  denying,  self  -  forgetful,  ever 
thinking  of  others  and  living  for  others  and 
enjoining  the  like  on  his  followers— we  seek 
our  own  comfort,  honor,  gratification,  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  a  passion;  and  self- 
indulgence  seems  almost  as  common  and  as 
irresistible  an  instinct  as  self-defense. 

With  an  accomplished  redemption,  the 
fruit  of  the  Redeemer's  labors  and  tears  and 
sufferings  and  death,  providing  for  men  a 
gracious  and  free  salvation,  and  furnishing 
them  in  such  "free  receiving"  with  the 
most  powerful  motive  and  inducement  to 
"  free  giving,"  there  is  either  a  persistent 
withholding,  or  a  stinted,  niggardly,  grudg- 
ing yielding  to  his  claims  for  himself  and 
for  those  who  are  the  objects  of  his  care. 

Hence  we  are  so  often  and  in  so  many 
ways  reminded  of  the  uncertain  tenure  on 
which  earthly  things  are  held,  of  the  pilgrim 
and  stranger  character  of  the  earthly  life, 
of  our  position  .as  stewards,  receiving  all 
from  the  Lord  and  answerable  for  all  to  him. 
Hence  the  frequency  and  urgency  with 
which  he  presses  his  claims  upon  us  in  the 
matter  of  giving,  furnishing  us  with  the 
strongest  motives,  and,  alike  by  precept  and 
example,  setting  before  us  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  it. 

Much  as  the  subject  comes  before  us  in 
Old  Testament  Scripture,  it  occupies  in  the 
New  Testament  a  yet  more  prominent  place, 
thus  showing  it  not  to  be  merely  legal,  not 
to  be  part  of  an  economy  no  longer  binding 
on  us.  It  is  put  on  a  higher  platform  and 
urged  by  more  influential  considerations,  so 
that  a  New  Testament  believer  should,  in 


WILSON,   D.D. 

this  respect,  be  ahead  of,  rather  than  any 
way  behind,  an  Old  Testament  saint.  How 
the  Lord  should  so  assert  and  press  his 
claims  in  this  matter,  and  give  such  prom- 
inence to  the  recognition  of  them  on  the  part 
of  his  people,  in  the  record  of  the  Church's 
past  history,  it  is  not  diflBcult  to  under- 
stand. 

There  are  two  considerations  to  which  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  here,  two  lights  in 
which  the  matter  may  be  viewed,  as  furnish- 
ing the  explanation.  We  may  regard  giving 
for  God : 

1.  As  an  act  of  worship.  The  highest  view 
that  can  be  taken  of  giving  is,  that  it  is  an 
act  of  worship — an  offering  to  the  Lord.  It 
partakes  of  the  same  character  as  the  other 
offerings  presented  to  him,  which,  beyond  all 
question,  were  acts  of  worship.  The  very 
word  **  offering "  (used  in  Exod.  36.  5,  etc.) 
signifies  properly  a  heave  offering,  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  lifted  up,  held  up,  offered  to 
God.  Hence,  giving  to  God  was  so  often 
associated,  as  it  is  still,  with  other  acts  of 
worship,  itself  as  really  and  as  much  K'or- 
ship  as  any  of  them  all. 

When  I  pray  to  God,  or  praise  him,  I  wor- 
ship him.  I  own  myself  his  creature.  I  ac- 
knowledge his  goodness.  I  recognize  him 
as  the  source  from  which  all  my  good  things 
have  come  and  must  come.  I  yield  to  him 
my  homage.  I  render  to  him,  as  his  crea- 
ture— most  of  all  as  his  redeemed  creature — 
my  tribute  of  submission,  allegiance, thanks- 
giving. The  bending  of  the  knee,  the  open- 
ing of  the  lips,  implies  that. 

And  the  like  is  implied  in  my  giving  to 
God.  I  acknowledge  him  as  the  Giver  of  all 
to  me,  the  Owner  of  all  I  have,  the  rightful 
Proprietor  of  myself  and  of  all  that  I  call 
and  regard  as  mine.  It  is  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  creatureship.  It  is  the  tribute  of  a 
subject,  of  a  servant.  It  is  an  express  decla- 
ration that  what  I  have,  I  hold  from  him ;  my 
offering  having  the  same  relation  to  all  else 
that  I  have,  that  the  Sabbath  has  to  all  time 
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—not  saying,  "This  is  mine,  and  that  is 
God*s,"  but  saying,  "All  is  God's,  and  this 
is  a  special  token  and  acknowledgment  of 
it.*'  It  is  an  expression  of  thanksgiving,  de- 
votedness,  love,  praise. 

And  so,  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  the 
burnt  offering,  or  meat  offering,  or  peace 


sanctuarj',  however  little  importance  some 
may  attach  to  it,  is  my  giving,  whether  it  be 
the  mite  of  the  poor  or  the  gold  of  the  rich— 
not  to  the  Church,  not  to  the  mere  object 
for  which  a  special  appeal  may  be  made,  but 
to  the  Lord.  This  view  of  it,  which  is  en- 
tirely borne  out  by  Scripture,  is  deserving  of 


offering,  or  sin  offering,  or  the  more  formal  earnest  consideration,  as  putting  this  impor- 


heave  offering,  which  the  priest  heaved  or 
lifted  up  before  the  Lord  and  the  people, 
and  waved  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven, 
in  token  of  giving  it  over  to  the  Lord,  their 


tant  matter  on  its  right  footing,  and  enabling 
us  fully  to  get  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  the  consideration  of  parents, 
that  from  the  outset  they  may  train  their 


giving  to  him  was  an  act  of  divine  worship,  children  to  right  views  regarding  it.  Our 
As  much  was  their  bringing  of  these  mate-  Sabbath  and  other  contributions  are,  as  lit- 
rials  and  offering  them  for  his  service  an  erally  as  was  ever  any  Jewish  offering,  our 
act  of  worship  rendered  to  him  as  when—  "  heave  offering  to  the  Lord ; "  hence  we 
after  the  temple  had  been  completed  out  of  \  speak  of  our  givings  as  "offerings" — namely, 
the  materials    now  presented,  and   conse- '  to  the  Lord, 

crated  and  acknowledged  as  the  place  of  2.  As  a  means  of  grace.  This  considera- 
divine  presence — the  priest  offered  sacrifice,  tion  is  second,  and  only  second,  to  the  first, 
and  the  people  bowed  the  knee  and  rever-  with  which  it  is  closely  connected.  Scrip- 
ently  adored.  ture  bears  out  this  also  to  the  full,  and  ex- 

What  a  solemnity  and  dignity  are  thus  perience  confirms  it.  As  a  nv?ans  of  grace, 
imparted  to  giving  Uj  God,  which  most  of  us,  i  giving  is  to  be  classed  with  prayer  and  the 
I  fear,  fall  to  realize !  How  little  of  worship, !  word  and  the  sacraments.  To  be  precluded 
for  the  most  part,  there  is  in  our  giving,  from  giving— which,  providentially,  I  may 
even  where  it  is  directly  and  expressly  for  be— is  a  deprivation  and  a  loss,  like  being 
his  serv^ice !  What  would  be  thought  of  our ,  shut  out  from  the  w^ord  or  the  sacraments, 
engaging  in  other  acts  of  worship  as  we  do  .  To  withhold  from  me  the  opportunity  of 
in  this?  What  would  be  thought  of  our  giving  is  to  do  me  the  reverse  of  a  kind- 
praying  or  praising  as  wo  give — with  as  lit-  ness ;  it  wrongs  me,  it  injures  me. 
tie  thought  of  God,  as  little  emotion,  as  little  If  I  can,  and  do  not  give  it  will  be  more  or 
fear,  regard,  gratitude,  love,  cheerfulness, '  less  the  same  as  if  I  can,  and  do  not  pray,  or 
joy  ?  Much  of  our  giving  is  indeed  no  wor- ,  otherwise  neglect  private  or  public  ordinan- 
ship  at  all.  It  would  seem  a  profanation  of ,  ces.  I  may  be  a  Christian,  but,  for  the 
the  word  to  call  it  such.  We  should  be  time,  I  am  laboring  under  some  mistake, 
ashamed  to  claim  for  it  that  character.  '  and  suffer  a  grievous  loss.    I  cannot  be  a 

And  yet  none  the  less  should  it  be  such,  i  healthy  Christian,  I  cannot  be  a  happy  Chris- 
And  none  the  less  would  it  be  a  source  of  tian,  I  cannot  be  a  Christlike  Christian  tvith- 
comfort  and  help  if  we  realized  it.  When  1 1  out  giving,  any  more  than  I  can  be  such 
give  from  right  motive— from  a  sense  of  ivithoiit  pray in{j.  My  soul  must  suffer— I 
obligation,  out  of  gratitude  for  mercies  re-  must  sustain  spiritual  loss  and  damage, 
ceived,  from  love  to  Christ  and  his  cause  |  The  parent  who  does  not  train  his  child 
and  people,  from  a  desire  to  aid  in  hastening  to  giving  to  the  Lord  deprives  him  at  once 
the  coming  of  his  kingdom,  with  the  eye  on  '  of  a  source  of  blessedness  and  a  means  of 
that  great  word  of  his,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  help.  The  Church  which  makes  no  demand 
did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  on  her  members  for  her  Master,  which 
brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me ; "  when  thus  I ,  shields  them  from  appeals,  which,  in  mis- 
give to  the  poor,  or  meet  the  claims  of  be-  taken  kindness,  makes  the  burden  fall  on 
nevolence  otherwise — when  I  contribute  to  them  as  lightly  as  possible — however  she 
the  support  of  ordinances  or  to  the  diffusion  !  may  be  liked  on  that  account  by  the  worldly, 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  Gospel  the  selfish,  the  careless— robs  herself  of  a 
at  home  or  abroad — each  separate  act  of  leading  source  of  vitality,  and  prosperity, 
giving,  on  a  large  scale  or  a  small,  is  a  sol- '  and  usefulness ;  wrongs  her  people  as  well 
emn  act  of  worship,  to  be  reverently  and  as  her  Lord,  and  is  unlike  the  Church,  either 
heartily  engaged  in.  of  the  Old  Testament  or  of  the  New,  in  her 

My  first  act  of  worship  in  entering  the  best  days. 
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Giving  to  the  Lord,  as  it  should  be  unceas- 
ing, is  a  constant  reminder  to  me,  and  in  a 
practical  way,  of  him  whom  I  am  so  prone 
to  forget.  It  reminds  me  that  I  am  but  a 
temporary  occupant,  a  tenant  at  will,  a 
steward  intrusted  for  a  time  with  my  Mas- 
ter's goods,  accountable  to  him  as  my  Mas- 
ter, not  only  for  the  way  in  which  I  dispose 
of  what  I  set  apart  for  his  special  service, 
but  equally  for  all  the  rest. 

It  calls  up  the  thought  of  my  dependence 
on  him,  of  my  obligation  to  him ;  that  I  am 
not  my  own,  that  the  very  end  of  my  being 
here  at  all  is  to  serve  and  please  and  glorify 
him.  It  helps  me  to  recognize  his  stamp 
upon  me,  marking  me  out  as  his.  It  helps 
to  check  and  restrain  the  selfishness  to 
which  I  am  naturally  so  prone;  and  any- 
thing that  is  serviceable  to  me  thus  is  of  the 
last  importance. 

It  draws  out  and  exercises  my  Christian 
sympathies.  It  makes  me  feel  that  I  do 
not  stand  alone — that  I  am  a  part  of  the 
great  whole — of  a  kingdom,  a  brotherhood, 
a  family,  the  interests  of  which  are  bound 
up,  are  identical  with  my  own.  It  thus  gets 
me  out  of  the  mere  personal  into  a  larger 
sphere  and  a  more  bracing  and  stimulating 
atmosphere.  It  gives  outlet  to  the  gratitude 
and  love  which,  as  a  redeemed  man,  I  feel, 
or  ought  to  feel,  and  lets  me  give  definite 
shape  to  those  emotions  which,  in  order  to 
their  healthy  development,  must  be  exercised 
in  some  practical  way. 

I  cannot  rightly  engage  in  it  without 
being  the  better  for  it.  It  gives  me  impulse 
and  strength,  exercising  a  part  of  my  nature 


which  otherwise  would  remain  undeveloped, 
without  which  I  should  be  onesided  and  in- 
complete as  a  Christian  man;  as  it  would 
leave  springs  of  joy  unopened  up  to  me,  the 
unsealing  of  which  introduces  me  to  the  joy 
of  angels— to  the  very  joy  of  Christ. 

O I  surely,  if  we  are  at  all  adequately  alive 
to  the  blessedness  of  giving^the  greater 
blessedness,  to  use  the  Lord's  own  words,  of 
giving  than  of  receiving ;  if  we  saw  it  in  the 
light  of  privilege  even  more  than  of  duty; 
if  we  at  all  realized  that  we  were  giving  to 
God— giving  him  his  own,  giving  him  what 
he  has  given  to  us,  giving  to  him  who  gave 
his  Son  for  us,  giving  to  him  who  gave  him- 
self for  us — we  should  be  far  from  grumbling 
and  grudging,  as  many  do,  as  we  have  often 
done ;  we  should  welcome  each  new  oppor- 
tunity of  helping  on  the  cause  of  God  or  of 
doing  good  to  others ;  feeling,  in  each  case, 
that  we  ourselves  have  benefited  most  of  all. 
Many  think  our  religion  costly— that  it  is  all 
sacrifice.  If  it  were  not  costly,  it  would  not 
be  the  religion  of  Christ.  But  itjs  worth  it 
all.  It  has  its  returns,  large  and  overfiow- 
ing,  in  joys  and  blessings  which  strangers 
cannot  understand. 

On  this  ground  as  on  the  former,  for  their 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  Lord's  sake,  our 
young  people  should  l)e  trained  to  give,  just 
as  they  are  trained  to  pray  or  to  attend  on 
ordinances.  Those  not  thus  trained  have 
an  important  part  of  their  education  neg- 
lected, and  are  losers  in  many  ways  indi- 
rectly, as  well  as  in  those  ways  to  which 
special  reference  has  been  made.— 2%e  BriU 
ish  Messejiger. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  CHURC3L 

{Presented  on  tbe  last  day  of  the  Missionary  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh,  South,  held  in 

New  Orleans,  April  M-90, 1901.) 


MODEEN  missions,  like  apostolic  mis- 
sions, began  in  prayer.  No  more  did 
the  days  of  prayer  in  the  upper  chamber  in 
Jerusalem,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
our  Lord,  prepare  the  apostles  to  go  into  all 
the  world  than  did  the-  concert  of  prayer  in 
England  and  America  inspire  the  first  mis- 
sionaries of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  The  full  force  of  the  divine  com- 
mand to  give  the  Gospel  to  every  creature 
is  felt  only  by  a  praying  Church  at  Antioch. 
Whenever  the  sense  of  the  divine  presence 
is  kept  alive  by  the  spirit  of  intercession,  the 
Church  is  not  lost  in  doubt  as  to  the  will  of 


Grod.  Obedience  to  that  will  becomes  a 
means  of  additional  light  and  blessing. 

"  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in 
you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be 
done  unto  you." 

Because  for  the  past  few  months  the 
prayers  of  God's  people  have  been  unceas- 
ing for  the  Missionary  Conference,  it  has 
proven,  alike  in  its  attendance,  proceedings, 
and  gracious  results,  already  visible,  the 
most  notable  gathering  in  the  history  of  our 
Church.  But  our  work  is  just  beginning, 
rather  than  ending. 

If  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
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of  his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled,  we  ;  standing  armies  may  no  longer  have  suffl- 
shall  be  saved  by  his  life.  Our  risen  Lord  ,  cient  reason  for  their  existence, 
is  our  living  intercessor.  His  ceaseless  |  Wherever  the  hand  of  war  has  opened  the 
prayer  is  not  only  for  his  disciples,  but  to  door  of  opportunity  we  shall  go  with  the 
all  who  believe  on  him  through  his  word.  Gospel  of  comfort  and  of  love,  ministering 
He  would  extend  his  kingdom  through  us.  to  the  distress  alike  of  the  body  and  the 
The  Lord  of  the  harvest,  who  sends  Peter  soul. 

to  Cornelius,  not  only  prepares  the  house- 1  The  heroism  of  our  missionaries  and  na- 
hold  for  the  message,  but  arranges  every  |  tive  Ghristians  has  not  been  excelled.  Hav- 
detail  of  the  service.  It  is  because  it  seems  i  ing  done  all  for  proper  defense,  they  have 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  it  seems  good  to  us  endured  as  good  soldiers  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
also  to  go  forward  with  the  work  of  the  !  and  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them. 
Lord.  I  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  still  the  seed  of 

Pentecost  means  commission.  After  the  the  Church.  Already  far  more  have  offered 
endowment  of  the  power,  our  marching  or- ,  for  service  than  the  numbers  of  the  fallen, 
ders  become  imperative.  We  dare  not  be  The  soil  is  everywhere  sacred  that  holds  the 
disobedient  to  the  command  to  gO  forward. ;  ashes  of  our  missionary  dead,  whether  by 
Not  only  are  God's  true  people  willing  in  ,  massacre  or  through  the  course  of  long  and 
the  day  of  his  power,  it  is  their  very  willing-  tireless  service. 

ness  and  joyful  obedience  that  make  the  Our  divine  Lord  has  not  given  two  com- 
day  of  his  power.  To  his  obedient  Church  i  missions,  the  one  for  the  home  and  the 
God  does  not  give  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  the  other  for  the  foreign  field.  The  work  is  one 
spirit  of  love  and  power  and  of  sound  mind,  to  the  heart  of  Christ  and  must  be  to  us. 

The  twentieth  century  means  opportunity,  i  Our  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 
In  no  century  since  the  century  of  the  Lord  '  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  The  love  that 
and  his  apostles  has  a  Church  been  more  \  passes  by  the  outcast  of  America  is  too  fee- 
responsive  to  the  commands  to  disciple  all  ble  to  save  the  heathen.  The  godless  masses 
nations  than  in  the  last,  and  in  none  has  at  home  m ust  have  the  same  Christ  preached 
our  God  opened  so  many  doors  in  the  hea-  with  the  same  self-sacrificing  spirit  that  we 
then  world.  We  disclaim  any  dependence  expect  in  our  missionaries  abroad.  The  pa- 
on  the  civil  authorities  for  the  extension  of  gan  world  no  more  needs  the  Saviour  than 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  We  rejoice  in  the  '  the  Christless  families  and  communities  of 
severance  of  all  relations  between  the  Church  ,  our  own  land.  Only  Christ  can  save.  We 
and  State  that  might  lead  to  the  invoking  of  must  cease  to  preach  about  the  Gk>spel.  We 
military  power  to  advance  the  spiritual  king- '  must  preach  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  knowl- 
dom.  Our  kingdom  is  to  be  extended  by  the  edge  of  Bethlehem  that  the  sinful  world 
Gospel  and  not  by  gunboats.  Our  Gospel  is  needs.  It  is  knowledge  of  the  Babe  of  Beth- 
one  of  love  and  not  of  force.  We  claim  only  i  lehem.  The  sorrowing,  suffering  world  is 
the  just  protection  which,  under  treaty  right,  crying,  "  Sirs,  we  would  see  Jesus." 
the  missionary  is  entitled  to,  as  well  as  the  '  The  once  flourishing  Churches  of  Asia 
merchant.  ;  Minor,  whore  even  faithful  martyrs  lived, 

We  rejoice  in  peace  rather  than  in  war,  for  ceased  to  exist  when  they  lost  their  first  love, 
the  military  spirit  is  unfriendly  to  the  true  and  their  very  candlesticks  were  removed 
missionary  spirit.  As  much  as  in  us  lies  we  when  they  no  longer  shone  with  the  light  of 
will  seek  to  spread  quietness,  peace,  and  an  all-embracing  love  for  the  Lord,  whether 
love  among  all  nations.  We  invoke  the  in  their  native  land  or  across  the  seas.  A 
spirit  of  the  Prince  of  peace  to  dwell  in  all  false  faith,  that  of  the  prophet,  supplanted 
the  Christian  nations  of  our  day,  and  that  all  the  true  faith  of  Jesus  in  those  lands  where 
differences  among  them  may  be  settled  by  his  followers  ceased  to  obey  the  divine  corn- 
arbitration.  While  we  recognize  that  the  mand  of  love  and  service  for  others, 
armed  forces  of  Europe  have  for  centuries  The  summons  of  our  Lord  to-day  is  to 
been  a  safeguard  against  the  inroads  of  greater  work  in  soul- winning.  Let  not  our 
semisavage  hordes,  we  shall  welcome  the  admiration  and  enthusiasm  for  the  faithful 
time  when  our  Gospel  of  love  shall  have  been  missionaries  among  the  heathen  rob  us  of 
proclaimed  throughout  the  world  with  such  our  blessing  in  doing  like  service  at  home, 
power,  and  the  spirit  of  self-seeking  shall .  A  Gospel  for  every  creature  must  be  faith- 
have  been  so  rebuked,  as  that  these  great  |  fully  preached  in  America  no  less  than  in 
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China.  The  "  forward  movement,"  to  which 
the  Church  is  called,  is  the  same  every- 
where. It  is  a  call  to  soul-winning.  It  is 
the  personal  effort  to  save  men  from  which 
none  can  be  exempt. 

Organized  effort  in  soul-winning  at  home 
Is  as  much  a  ceaseless  duty  as  is  such  effort 
in  foreign  lands.  It  must  be  the  tireless 
effort  of  every  true  disciple  of  our  Lord. 
One  soul  brought  to  Christ  every  year  seems 
a  small  result  of  the  effort  of  each  follower 
of  Christ,  but  alas !  how  few  can  rejoice  even 
in  one  lost  sheep  recovered,  one  soul  saved 
each  3'ear.  Our  blessings  grow  as  they  are 
shared  with  others,  our  Christ  is  better 
known  to  us  as  we  make  him  known  to  our 
fellow-men. 

Nearness  to  Christ  comes  to  us  as  we  move 
forward  to  Christ,  where  we  have  promised 
to  be  found.  It  is  not  the  historic  Christ 
that  we  seek,  but  the  living  Christ.  Not  the 
Christ  of  Paul  is  our  present  need  so  much 
as  the  Christ  of  Livingstone.  Not  the  Christ 
of  the  first  century  alone,  but  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  We  will  find  him  where  men 
are  obeying  his  command,  where  they  are 


fighting  the  battles  of  a  true  faith,  where 
they  are  telling  the  story  of  a  divine  love, 
where  they  are  combating  great  wrongs. 
Let  the  whole  Church  move  forward  to 
Christ,  and  he  will  be  found  at  the  very  head 
of  the  column,  leading  on  to  glorious,  speedy 
victory. 

Especially  do  we  invoke  the  powerful  co- 
operation of  the  entire  Church  in  the  organ- 
ized efforts  to  win  souls  as  they  are  being 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  our  Board 
of  Missions.  This  will  help  to  conserve  and 
greatly  increase  the  results  of  the  Missionary 
Conference,  and  will  develop  such  spiritual 
power  among  our  people  that  we  shall  never 
lack  suitable  candidates  for  our  foreign  field, 
and  the  means  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Lord's  work, 

E.  R.  Hendrix, 
Charles  B.  Galloway, 
A.  W.  Wilson, 
J.  C.  Granbery, 
W.  R.  Lambuth, 
O.  E.  Brown, 
James  Atkins, 
J.  H.  Pritchett. 


THE  GREAT  COMMISSION- 


WE  suppose  that  no  passage  of  Scripture 
has  been  more  commented  upon  than 
our  Lord's  words  to  his  disciples,  spoken 'to 
them  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee  some  days 
before  his  ascension,  in  which  he  said  to 
them,  **  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
8on,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway  even  until  the  end  of  the  world."  Yet 
how  little  this  great  commission  is  under- 
stood and  how  few  have  proper  views  of  its 
vast  import  and  significance. 

The  revisers  rendered  the  words,"  all  power," 
**all  authority."  The  Cambridge  Greek  Testa- 
ment says  the  words  translated,  **  has  been 
given,"  is  in  the  aorist  tense  and  denotes  an 
eternal  fact,  undefined  and  independent  of 
the  time  notion.  The  Speaker's  Commen- 
tary adds,  "  The  fullness  of  power  to  govern 
the  universe  was  imparted  to  Christ  at  his 
resurrection ;  not  as  a  new  gift,  but  as  a  con- 
firmation and  practical  realization  of  the 
power  over  all  things  which  had  been  de- 
livered unto  him  by  the  Father,  and  which 
had  been  received  by  him  in  his  human  na- 


ture at  the  time  of  his  incarnation.  It  was 
a  restoration  of  the  glory  which  was  his,  as 
the  Son  of  God  from  eternity,  but  the  special 
point  to  which  he  now  directs  his  disciples' 
mind  is  that  they  serve  One  who  has  entered 
into  full  possession  of  unlimited  dominion." 

The  new  version  translates  the  words 
"  Go  teach,"  etc.,  into  **Qo  make  disciples 
of  all  nations."  John  Wesley  proposed  to 
make  a  verb  out  of  the  word  "disciple,*' 
letting  it  read,  *'Go  disciple  all  nations." 
Dr.  Carlisle  says  no  other  word  comes  so 
near  meeting  the  case  as  that.  In  military 
terms  it  might  be  expressed,  "  Go  enlist  re- 
cruits, and  train  them  up  into  expert  finished 
soldiers."  The  order  and  literal  meaning  of 
the  words  will  be,  **  Go  and  make  disciples 
by  baptizing  and  teaching." 

Two  interesting  questions  have  arisen  in 
the  discussion  of  this  command.  The  one 
is :  Does  it  mean  make  disciples  by  baptiz- 
ing and  teaching ;  or,  after  making  disciples, 
then  baptize  and  teach  ?  Must  there  be 
some  instruction  before  baptizing?  That 
there  must  be  previous  teaching  is  the  view 
held  by  those  who  only  practice  adult  bap- 
tism.    But  the  larger  part  of  Christendom 
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holds  another  vtew.  It  is  said  that  Charle- 
magne was  in  favor  or  whoiesale  indiscrimi- 
nate baptism.  In  the  time  of  the  apostles 
baptism  often  followed  closely  on  the  chauge 
of  mind  repeutance,  on  which  they  insisted 
BO  Strongly.  On  the  part  of  adults  some 
proof  of  sincere  faith  ought  to  lie  reqiiired, 
but  more  than  this  seems  unnecessary. 

A  second  question  uf  Interest  is,  Are  disci- 
ples to  Ixr  made  in  and  through  the  Churcli 
or  in  advance  of  its  organization?  In  tlie 
days  of  tlie  ayiostios,  and  nt  present  In  our 
mission  fields,  disciples  are  to  l>e  made  be- 
fore the  local  chui-ch  la  formc^d.  In  the 
homes  of  the  people,  on  the  highways,  and 
in  the  business  martH,  the  work  of  preaching 
and  teacldng  ir>  l<>  be  done  and  souls  won  to 
the  Saviour.    This  is  the  first  method  and 


the  divine  order.  After  being diacipled  they 
were  brought  into  the  church  by  baptism 
for  instruction  and  development.  Now  the 
idea  prevails  that  the  work  of  discipliog 
th(!  unsaved  must  be  done  in  the  church,  in 
the  great  assembled  congregations.  This 
is  a  most  hurtful  error,  and  Is  now  causing 
serious  loss  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 

The  great  multitude  of  believers  are  sit- 
ting down,  waiting  for  sinners  to  come  to 
the  churches,  and  at  the  altar  make  profes- 
sion of  niligion.  But  th»  Master  is  saying, 
"Qoye  and  make  disciples  of  the  unsaved 
and  bring  them  unto  the  Church  of  God." 
Unless  we  go  back  to  the  apostolic  method 
we  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  the  great 
work  our  Lord  has  given  us  to  do.— AbriA 
C'flrti(i)i«  Chrlalian  Advocate. 


MISSIONS  AND  EDUCATION. 

BY  JOBS  T.  OOCCHEB,  D.D.,  LI..D. 
(Part  ol  »n  address  dellTpreit  at  the  Ueneral  Mlssionarj'  Conference  ol 

at  New  Orleans,  Lu..  Ajirlt !».  IDIH,  aiid  i.iibllslied  In  the  J 


THERE  are  three  objects  in  particular, 
attainable  through  education,  for  which 
Christian  missions  are  under  obligation  to 

provide: 

I.  To  train  native 
helpern.  In  Chris- 
tianizing a  people 
the  nutivo  agencies 
must  come  more  and 
more  to  the  fore.  In 
order  that  they  may 
be  qualified  for  tlicse 
varied,  multiplying, 
and  enlarging  de- 
mands, there  must 
be  provision  for  their 
special  education. 

In  the  ruder  forms  of  barbaric  life  this  is 
necessary,  tliat  tlie  most  promising  of  tlie 
new  converts  may  Ijc  brought  to  a  fuller 
underatan<ling  of  the  truth  in  iLt  personal 
and  broader  relations,  acquire  the  power  to 
simplify  instruction,  to  ilhistrnte  the  great 
doctrines,  and  so  apply  the  woiil  a.-*  to  ap- 
peal to  and  quicken  the  sluggish,  sensual 
lives  aljout  them. 

In  more  complex  civilizations  which  have 
familiarized    themselves   with   the    subtler 


Those  who  have  studied  the  mission  prob- 
lems most  carefully  upon  the  field  are  not 
surprised  that  the  results  are  no  larger;  the 
wonder  to  tliem  is  that  the  inadequately 
I»repared  agents  should  have  realized  so 
largely.  Whatever  the  field,  the  natural 
requirement  is  that  the  leaders  shall  be  in 
uilvance  of  the  people  they  would  lead. 

While  success  is  "  not  by  might  nor  by 
l>ower,"  hut  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  yet 
0'«i  works  through  agencies,  and  In  the 
past  he  Intrusted  his  great  movements  to 
the  lending  scholars  of  their  times,  men 
schooled  in  the  knowledge  of  his  word  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  age,  such  as 
JIoscs,  who  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egjptlans;"  and  Paul,  who  was  as 
familiar  with  the  Greek  poets  and  Boman 
law  as  with  the  Pentateuch ;  and  Luther,  the 
philosopher,  theologian,  linguist  dialecti- 
cian, and  voluminous  author;  and  Wesley, 
the  most  versatile  scholar  and  greatest  ec- 
clesiastical stjitesman  of  his  century. 

The  broadening  and  deepening  of  the 
work  in  n)ission  fields  will  be  commeuau- 
rnte  with  the  increase  in  numbers  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  native  agents.  Hearts  must 
Imj  reached  by  heart  power.  The  mother 
forms  of  argument  and  evasion,  the  mind  is ,  tongue  is  the  language  of  the  heart.  It  Is 
no  less  opatiue  to  spiritual  verities,  and  ^  impossible  tor  other  than  natives  to  meet 
there  must  be  broader  training  for  the  skill-  the  subtler  and  increasing  demands  of  the 
ful  use  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  |  sluggish.  Incoherent  moss  which  needs  Indi- 
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vidualizing,  awakening,  conversion,  organ- 
izing, and  development.  They  must  carry 
on  and,  in  ever-increasing  measure,  do  tjie 
work.  They  should  be  educated  for  service, 
and  not  away  from  sympathy  and  helpful- 
ness. 

Therefore,  with  perhaps  the  rarest  excep- 
tions, mission  workers  should  acquire  their 
education  in  their  own  land,  and  not  un- 
necessarily removed  from  their  own  people. 

When  taken  into  another  civilization,  and 
kept  through  some  of  the  most  impressible 
years  of  their  lives,  they  are  more  or  less 
denationalized.  Their  sympathies  with  their 
own  people  are  almost  always  blunted,  and 
their  tastes,  dress,  manner  of  thought, 
modes  of  expression,  and  aims  are  so 
changed  as  to  discount  and  interfere  with 
the  success  they  might  have  attained  if  in 
closer  touch  and  in  less  offensive  contrast 
with  those  among  whom  they  are  to  labor. 

The  possession  of  spiritual  knowledge  and 
power  is  humbling,  increases  sympathy, 
and  is  helpful ;  but  education  may  be  so  ad- 
vanced in  other  lines  as  to  erect  barriers 
and  destroy  usefulness. 

The  educational  institutions  of  a  mission 
should  be  an  evolution,  with  standards 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  mis- 
sion, changing  from  time  to  time  jis  these 
change,  and  not  based  upon  the  ideals  of 
some  other  land  or  different  field.  In  most 
places  the  first  need  will  be  primary  schools 
of  the  simplest  form.  Later,  secondary 
schools  will  be  required,  preparing  for  theo- 
logical, normal,  or  college  training  of  such 
as  will  appreciate  it.  For  there  is  no  going 
back ;  when  the  seed  has  been  planted,  de- 
velopment is  inevitable. 

The  missions  of  America  and  England,  at 
least,  should  lay  great  stress  upon  the  mas- 
tery of  English  in  all  schools  above  the 
primary  grade,  because  of  the  inexhausti- 
ble and  incomparable  spiritual  treasures 
contained  in  its  literature,  and  because  it  is 
less  difficult,  less  expensive,  and  far  more 
satisfactory'  to  teach  English  to  a  company 
of  students  who  speak  a  dozen  or  twenty 
different  languages  than  it  would  be  to 
make  translations  into  the  native  tongues 
which  have  no  adequate  vocabulary,  and 
find  professors  and  time  to  instnict  the 
various  classes. 

The  institutions  supported  by  general 
mission  funds  are  not  for  professional 
studies  nor  for  training  in  scientific  pursuits. 
These  may  be   provided   by   the  Church, 


when  able,  out  of  indigenous  resources  or 
by  special  donations  for  the  purpose,  but 
they  belong  to  the  stage  beyond  that  of  or- 
dinary and  most  urgent  mission  require- 
ments. 

The  mission  college  should  educate  the 
student  in  the  use  of  his  faculties,  ground 
him  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  in 
the  various  departments  of  thought  and 
effort,  and  in  the  ethics  and  great  central 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  may  quadrate 
his  life  by  these,  and  become  a  constnictive 
force  in  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of 
the  world. 

II.  A  second  object  of  the  educational 
work  of  missions  is  to  bring  the  non-Chris- 
tian youth  of  the  community  under  system- 
atic religious  influences  with  the  hope  of 
their  conversion. 

If  Christian  doctrine  is  taught  with  as 
much  clearness,  patience,  and  enthusiasm 
as  arithmetic,  reading,  and  writing,  or  the 
more  advanced  studies  in  a  first-class  secu- 
lar school ;  if  the  Bible  is  honored,  if  prayer 
is  offered  daily,  if  the  teachers  are  consist- 
ent with  the  Christian  standard  of  deport- 
ment, and  if  the  school,  of  whatever  grade, 
is  thoroughly  spiritual  in  its  atmosphere,  it 
will  prove  a  mighty  agency  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom.. 

If  time  permitted  I  might  cite  in  detail 
the  history  of  a  system  of  schools,  includ- 
ing about  one  hundred,  in  which  every 
school  session  has  been  opened  by  reading 
the  Bible,  singing  Christian  hymns,  and 
prayer,  and  the  singing  of  Christian  hymns 
and  the  catechism  of  the  Church  have  been 
taught  as  a  part  of  every  day's  instruction 
for  eighteen  years.  During  that  time  these 
schools  have  resulted,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  more  than  forty  thousand  conversions. 

The  difficulty  is  not  to  get  scholars,  but 
teachers.  Wherever  Christianity  enters, 
there  emerges  a  growing  thirst  for  Western 
learning.  Missionary  schools,  if  loyal  to 
their  high  purpose,  show  increasing  effi- 
ciency, and  frequently  receive  government 
encouragement.  They  gradually  command 
the  patronage  of  the  n  on -Christian  people 
about  them,  and  come  in  time  to  be  entirely 
or  nearly  self-supporting.  They  should 
always  collect  in  money,  produce,  or  service 
such  tuition  fees  as  may  be  possible ;  never 
pauperize  or  chill  the  spirit  of  helpfulness 
in  those  whom  they  would  elevate.  In  de- 
veloping such  communities  nothing  is  more 
important  than  self-help. 
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In  such  schools  impulse  is  given  to  both 
the  mental  and  spiritual  powers,  and  their 
development  is  guided  with  a  view  to  use- 
fulness. They  develop  and  conserve  en- 
ergy. Their  influence  is  lasting  and  help- 
ful. They  break  down  prejudice,  eradicate 
superstitions,  destroy  fanaticism,  nullify  the 
force  of  heathen  traditions,  awaken  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  man,  bring 
the  student  to  realize  the  common  relation- 
ship of  all  men  and  of  their  vital  relation- 
ship to  the  Creator  of  all,  secure  a  flrmer 
reverence  for  individual  life,  strengthen  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  God, 
and  beget  an  earnest  desire  for  his  personal 
favor.  It  is  the  most  potent  and  least  ex- 
pensive way  to  bring  to  them  the  truth 
which  shall  make  them  free. 

The  work  of  Christian  education  must  be 
weighed  as  well  as  counted,  for  all  over 
India  the  leaders  of  the  native  churches  are 
the  educated  men  who  learned  of  Christ  in 
the  class  room. 

Ill,  The  third  object  of  the  educational 
work  of  missions  is  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  self-supporting  and  self-propagat- 
ing churches.  The  appreciation  and  sup- 
port of  an  educated  ministry  must  be  looked 
for  in  an  educated  laity.  Christian  educa- 
tion must  underlie  and  sustain  the  ameni- 
ties, the  eflQciency,  and  the  aggressive  or- 
ganizing enterprise  of  Christianity.  The 
great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  inevitably  in- 
spire aspirations  and  activities  which  it  is  as 
essential  to  provide  for  as  to  create. 

Christianity  must  be  judged  b^'  its  ability 
to  meet  necessities  as  well  as  to  develop  de- 
sires. If  it  should  stop  short  of  this,  the 
last  state  of  its  converts  would  be  worse 
than  the  former.  The  enlargement  of  their 
personality  and  their  enrichment  for  service 
are  as  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  Church 
as  to  the  quickened  aspirations  of  the  con- 
verts. 

The  mission  schools  are  perennial  foun- 
tains of  blessing.  They  are  sending  out  \ 
continually  "the  Christian  man,  manufac- 
turer, and  magistrate,  whose  life  will  be 
broadened,  whose  productive  power  will  be 
multiplied,  whose  justice  will  be  made  un- 
impeachable by  the  knowledge  and  the  in- 
spiration of  what  he  learned  at  the  school." 
These  will  covet  similar  or  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  their  children,  and  can  be  relied 
upon  as  willing  supporters,  wise  counselors, 
and  persuasive  advocates  for  mission  work. 

Through  the  preaching  of  the  word  and 


the  education  of  the  schools  the  disciple  is 
being  prepared  for  an  ever-growing  fellow- 
ship of  love,  knowledge,  and  service  with 
his  Lord. 

But  there  are  limitations  to  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  educational  work  of  mis- 
sions. The  danger  is  that,  allured  by  suc- 
cess, zeal,  or  sympathy,  they  may  attempt 
forms  of  work  which  are  extra  to  their  le- 
gitimate office. 

The  purpose  of  missions  is  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  kingdom ;  not  simply  the  salva- 
tion of  a  soul,  but  the  salvation  of  souls  for 
service.  Abstractly,  one  soul  is  as  dear  to 
God  as  another,  but  God  selects  his  instru- 
ments with  infinite  exactness;  and,  as  be- 
tween two  souls,  he  gives  a  larger  opportu- 
nity for  preparation  to  the  one  that  may  do 
more  for  the  kingdom. 

There  are  missions  which  invest  largely 
of  their  limited  funds  in  the  most  expensive 
and  least  promising  kinds  of  work.  An  ex- 
cessive amount  of  orphanage  work  may  be 
of  this  kind.  Children  in  large  numbers  are 
frequently  gathered  together  and  kept  in  an 
institution,  under  training,  the  sole  basis  of 
their  selection  being  that  they  were  orphans 
or  had  been  abandoned  by  their  parents. 
Frequently  their  strength,  vitality,  and  apti- 
tude are  below  the  average,  not  infrequently 
far  below.  They  were  disarticulated  from 
society  by  the  death  or  desertion  of  their 
parents,  and  the  breach  has  been  broadened 
by  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  have  re- 
ceived their  training,  for  institutional  life  is 
inevitably  more  or  less  abnormal.  Meas- 
ured by  their  adaptation  to  the  conditions  in 
which  they  must  live  after  leaving  the  or- 
phanage, they  do  not  prove  the  investment 
made  in  them  to  be  the  most  productive 
possible. 

If,  instead  of  thus  keeping  one  child  al- 
ready disarticulated  from  society  in  the  ab- 
normal atmosphere  of  an  institution  from 
six  to  twelve  years,  a  similar  investment  of 
money,  time,  and  effort  had  been  made  in 
two  or  three  children,  each  fully  equal  to, 
and  perhaps  much  above,  the  average  in 
ability,  aptitudes,  and  opportunities  for 
service,  having  home  and  social  associations, 
conimimioating  and  illustrating  at  these 
centers  of  life  and  influence  the  truths 
taught  at  the  boarding  or  day  school  of  the 
mission — the  probabilities  are  that  the  re- 
sults would  have  been  farther  reaching  and 
have  contributed  much  more  largely  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom. 


Possibilities  of  World  Evcmgdization. 
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Christianity  is  inspirational  and  not  insti- 
tutional. It  works  directly  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, and  through  the  individual  upon 
society,  directly  upon  the  heart,  and  indi- 
rectly upon  the  periphery.  It  has  to  do 
with  truth  and  character.  It  transforms 
the  unit,  and  holds  it  to  the  highest  and  best 
in  idea^  effort,  and  organization. 

It  is  the  duty  of  missions  to  aid  in  the 
planting  of  the  Ghurch  by  securing  personal 
piety,  personal  intelligence,  personal  effi- 
-ciency  in  the  service  and  fellowship  of  Ood. 
If  the  units  be  right,  the  results  are  assured. 

While  scientific  investigations,  industrial 
organizations,  social  clubs,  and  community 
■experiments  may  be  proper  for  and  obliga- 
tory upon  members  of  the  Church,  they  are 
outside  of  the  legitimate  use  of  general  mis- 
sionary funds. 

The  missionary  conquest  of  the  twentieth 
-century  must  be  a  great  intellectual  as  well 
as  a  great  spiritual  sti*uggle.  The  demand 
is  for  larger  educational  and  administrative 
ability,  and  greater  care  in  selecting  agents 
who  are  called  and  consecrated  to  and  qual- 
ified for  leadership.  The  necessity  is  for 
strong  personalities,  in  which  comprehen- 
sive education  is  wedded  to  deep  piety 

The  desultory  firing  of  an  extended  picket 
line  has  given  way  to  the  well-defined  and 
•compact  battle  lines  of  the  contending 
armies,  eager  for  the  Inevitable  conflict 
Personal  valor  Is  Important;  skill,  endur- 
ance, organization,  generalship,  conserva- 
tion and  utilization  of  force,  are  essential. 

If  Churches  would  cooperate  with  each 
other,  combine  and  not  dissipate  their  fimds, 
supplement  each  other's  activities,  be  as 
■eager  to  obey  the  commislon  to  "  Go,  teach," 
as  they  are  to  avoid  diflQcultles  or  to  devote 
their  energies  to  nonessentials,  there  are  re- 
sources at  command  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  cause 
■every  knee  to  bow  and  every  tongue  to  con- 
fess him  Lord  before  this  dawning  century 
shall  have  reached  high  noon. 


Possfbflities  of  WoM  Evangfelizatioiu 

IT  Is  possible  to  evangelize  the  world  in 
this  generation  in  view  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Christians  of  the  first  genera- 
tion. They  did  more  to  accomplish  the 
■evangelization  of  the  world  than  has  any 
succeeding  generation.  Their  achievements 
are  remarkable  when  reviewed  numerically, 
or  when  we  consider  how  all  classes  of  so- 


ciety were  reached.  At  the  time  of  the  as- 
cension of  Christ  the  whole  number  of  be- 
lievers did  not  exceed  a  few  hundred,  and 
the  early  Christians  had  to  meet  practically 
every  dlflftculty  which  confronts  the  Church 
to-day. 

It  is  possible  to  evangelize  the  world  In 
this  generation  in  view  of  recent  missionary 
achievements  of  the  Church. 

It  Is  possible  to  evangelize  the  world  In 
this  generation  in  view  of  the  opportunities 
and  resources  of  the  Church  and  the  facili- 
ties at  her  disposal.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  practically  the 
whole  world  is  open.  The  Church  also  pos- 
sesses remarkable  resources.  There  are  not 
less  than  136,000,000  members  of  Protestant 
churches.  In  the  British  Isles,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  alone  there  are  over  25,- 
000,000  communicants  in  evangelical  Prot- 
estant churches.  As  we  recall  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Infant  Church,  can  we  question 
the  ability  of  the  Christians  of  our  day,  were 
they  unitedly  to  resolve  to  accomplish  It,  so 
to  distribute  within  the  present  generation 
the  Gospel  messengers  and  agencies  that 
all  mankind  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
know  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Lord.— 
John  R,  Mott,  

Raising  Missionary  Money* 

DR.  HENRY  A.  STIMSON,  writing  on  the 
Organization  of  our  Missionary  Socie- 
ties, says:  "Professional  money  raisers, 
however  well  they  may  do  their  work  in 
some  relations,  will  not  meet  the  situation 
as  it  exists  In  our  great  missionary  societies. 
The  people  who  give  need  to  know  the  men 
to  whom  the  expenditure  of  their  money  is 
Intrusted.  Only  the  men  who  are  known  to 
be  chiefly  responsible  for  Its  expenditure 
and  to  have  given  their  lives  to  that  work 
can  move  the  hearts  and  receive  the  open- 
handed  support  of  the  churches.  Nothing 
stirs  the  people  like  the  appeal  of  the  men 
who  come  home  from  the  front.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  bring  our  missionaries  home 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  raising  money. 
When  thej'  are  permitted  to  return  home  for 
much-needed  and  well-earned  rest  it  is  a 
sad  extravagance  to  use  them  up  in  raising 
money,  than  which  no  work  is  more  arduous 
or  more  exhausting.  A  central  staff  must  be 
maintained  by  each  society,  strong  enough 
and  facile  enough  to  keep  Informed  of  the 
work  In  Its  largest  and  most  Intimate  rela- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  to  present  It  to 
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the  churches  in  form  so  impressive  that 
the  hearts  of  the  people  shall  be  held  expect- 
ant aDd  responsive." 


A  Hindu  Testimony  to  Christian 
Missions* 

THE  Aryn  Pdtrika.a  Hindu  paper  of  India, 
gives  the  following  testimony  to  Ibe 
■worii  of  Christian  mfssionariea ; 

'■  The  missionary  enterprise  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  without  Its  noble  features.  There 
Is  a  whole  host  of  men  and  women,  very 
noble  and  philanthropic,  who  aro  eogaged 
in  mlnisteilng  to  the  intellectual  require- 
ments of  our  people.  The  missionary 
schools  and  colieges  are  the  beat  managed 
And  mast  efQcient  in  the  entire  land,  nad  the 
spirit  of  self-sacriflce  and  devotion  to  duty 
■which  characterizes  the  workers  in  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  these  Heminnries  Is  well  worthy 
of  imitation  by  other  propagandists.  The 
<normoii3  amount  of  good  clone  by  the 
medical  missions  fa  too  patent  to  require 
any  mention  at  our  hands.  We  have  seen 
and  known  some  of  the  missionaries  ladies 
engageil  in  this  department  of  activity. 
The  desire  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  man- 
Iclnd  is  sineere  and  genuine;  they  have  no 
hesitation  in  mixing  with  the  poor  and  in- 
digent, groveling  in  the  mire  of  wretched- 
ness and  misery,  and  in  extending  them  a 
helping  hand  in  their  efforts  to  rise  superior 
to  their  ei re um stances.  Nor  aro  they  afraid 
of  entering  the  dons  where  jjoverty  and  dis- 
ease hold  a  perpetual  sway  and  where  there 
Is  a  constant  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to 
malignant  maladies.  The  cheei-f ulness,  com- 
placency, and  passive  resignation  with  whiqh 
these  ladies  risk  their  own  lives  for  the  res- 
cue of  the  weak  and  the  fallen  is  something 
really  very  heroic." 


The  Future  of  Chim. 

FEEIJNG  compelled  to  bow  to  Europe, 
and  take  their  dearly  bought  lessons, 
the  enraged  masses  of  China  cannot  fail  to 
Bee  the  real  mercenary  motive  underlying 
the  soKrailed  humanitarian  and  enlighten- 
Ing  ex|teditlons  of  the  Western  world.  The 
agitations  against  foreigners  are  the  fruit 
of  the  holpleaa  rage  of  fanatics  whose  patri- 
otism, oroHseil  rather  late,  seems  to  find 
support,  if  not  official  san^'tlon,  In  the  pal- 
aces of  the  governors  and  factotums  of  the 
reigning  dynasty. 


The  patriotism  of  the  Chinese  must  not 
be  undervalued.  Coupled  with  the  igno- 
rance and  density  of  the  masses  and  the 
looseness  of  corrupted  officials,  it  betrays  it- 
self in  its  coarsest  foims,  in  its  hatred  for 
Europeans,  in  riots,  and  murdering  of  mis- 
sionaries. Hand  in  hand  with  this  go  the 
agitations  for  reforms  and  educatiop.  The 
fanatical  devotion  to  their  country,  together 
with  their  Inborn  faculty  of  justly  appR-- 
elating  their  own  defects,  forms  the  bulwark 
of  strength  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  which, 
after  all,  is  bound  to  take  its  place  among 
the  powerful  nations  of  the  world. 

Europe  effected  her  entrance  by  force. 
She  Is  Btill  antagonized,  but  this  is  ex- 
plained by  the  existence  In  the  awakening 
China  of  a  party  of  self-content,  and  the 
deep-rooted  doubt  of  the  sincere  intentions 
of  her  Siberian  neighbor.  But  the  soil  for 
civiUzation  is  even  now  being  prepared  and 
fertilized  In  China,  roused  against  her  own 
will.  She  will  soon  get  over  the  lost  spasms 
of  the  old  iuHuence  and  come  out  openly, 
ready  to  meet  all  advances  of  the  envoys  of 
true  civilization.— 27ic  0«(focijl'. 


Tithing:  in  Ceylon. 


so  poor  that  sixteen  of  them  occiipied  one 
room.  Near  the  building  was  a  garden,  in 
which  they  spent  their  spare  time  culti- 
vating bananas.  When  Mr.  Mott  inquired, 
"  What  do  you  do  with  the  money  ?  "  they 
took  him  to  the  shore  and  pointed  to  an 
island  off  in  the  sen.  "Two  years  ago,  "they 
said,  "we  sent  one  of  our  graduates  there. 
He  stalled  a  school,  and  it  has  developed 
now  into  a  church.  We  are  going  to  send 
him  to  another  island  this  year."  They  also 
said  they  ha<l  instructed  their  cook  that 
overj-  tenth  handful  of  rice  should  be  laid 
aside  that  they  might  sell  it  in  order  to  have 
Christ  preached  a  little  more  widely. 


Korea  and  Its  Uetbodist  EpiBoopaJ  IfiBsion, 


KORE.X  Ib  the  chirf  ppninsula  In  the  eaatcrn  pnrl 
of  Asiri.  Ii  coiiulca  about  83,000  square  mllt'B 
nnd  B,  population  variously  eEllmnled  from  10,000.000 
to  1S,pno,(iUO.  The  ^vernmeiit  la  monarclilcBl,  and 
the  enippror  Is  an  Bbsolule  nionarcb. 

Therapitul  ie  Seoal  isa-oul),  elluated  near  tbe  Had 
River,  twenty-fivp  miles  from  the  scashoro,  and  con- 
isins  a  population,  acuordlug  to  the  ceosas  lakrn 


DeaiJi  of  litv.  James  Chalmers  of  New  Guinea. 


last  rear,  ol  Ive.OOO.  It  la  a  walled  ell}-,  bat  boaata 
ol  an  electric  mllwar,  and  la  connected  with  Cbe- 
mnlpo,  the  port,  by  a  railroad. 

Other  lai^  and  Important  cltlea  In  Korea  are : 
&oDg-do,  tbe  cftplUl  dorlng  tbe  last  dynaatj-  over 
flvB  hundred  years  ago;  Pj-eng-yang,  founded  by 
EIja,  113S  B.  C. :  Kong-ju,  the  capital  of  the  llter- 
aryprovlnce;  Tft-kn,  the  largest  cit;  Inlbesoatb  and 
Chemulpo,  the  flourishing  port  of  Seool. 

Agriculture  la  tbe  cblef  emplonnent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  manolactures  ar«  few  and  limited  to  home 
consumption, 

Korea  rcslaicd  Intercourse  with  Western  natlona 
nutll  18S2  when  Commodore  Shufeldt,  of  the  United 
Biatea  nary,  made  a  tread}-  ol  trlendablp  and  com- 
merce. What  England,  Germanj-,  France,  and  Italy 
with  the  prestige  oF  royalty  could  not  do  waa  accom- 
plislied  by  this  gallant  officer,  and  we  are  tbe  pio- 
neers In  bringing  the  last  ot  thu  exclusive  conntrlea 
within  the  pale  ot  Western  civilization. 

The  three  rellgloua  systems  prevalent  In  Korea  are 
Cuufuctanlsm,  Buddhism,  and  Shamanism.  The 
first  Is  not  a  religion  at  alt,  but  a  system  of  ethics, 
and  Is  the  creed  ot  the  scholar  and  the  official ;  the 
other  ino  have  their  followlna  mainly  from  tbe 
middle  and  loner  classes. 

Kev.  Dr.  John  F,  Goucher  In  1883  proposed  to  tbe 
General  Missionary  Committee  to  open  mission 
work  In  Korea  and  offered  |S,000  for  that  purpose. 
In  1US4  he  added  13,000.  Tliia  after  the  country 
was  visited  by  Rev,  Dr.  R.-  8,  Maclay,  superlnlendent 
of  the  Japan  Mission,  and  a  favorable  recommenda- 
tion by  hlra. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1834  William  B. 
Scranton,  M.D.,  and  the  Rev.  II.  G.  Appenieller 
were  appointed  the  first  missionaries  of  our  Church 
to  the  Hermit  Nation.  They  started  Immediately, 
spent  a  little  time  In  Japan,  and  arrived  In  Korea  In 
Ibc  sprlutt  ot  1885.  They  located  In  acoul  and  be- 
gan the  study  ot  the  lauguaice.  In  tbe  meantime 
Dr.  Scranton  opened  medical  work  and  Mr.  Appen- 
seller  engaged  In  school  work. 

The  first  baptism  was  ailmjnistered  in  1887  and  tbe 
first  Methodist  church  was  organized  December  T, 
1889.  Since  then  new  missionaries  to  the  number  ot 
,  1«  have  been  sent  out  and  the  work  has  spread  rap- 
idly. Fyeng-yang.  Chemnlpo.  Suwon,  Wonsan,  and 
tbe  regions  round  about  and  beyond  these  places 
have  been  entered. 

According  to  the  last  annual  report  there  are  793 
members  In  full  connection  and  3,103  on  probation. 
The  amount  contributed  by  these  Christiana  last 
year  was   1,892  yon  or    $996    United    Stales   cui^ 

The  Mission  supports  a  hoys'  high  school  having 
an  attendance  of  70 ;  day  schools  In  all  Important 
centers ;  two  hospitals,  one  In  Pyeng-yang  and  one 
in  Wonsani  a  printing  establishment  in  Seoul,  where 
more  than  11,000,000  pages  ot  religious  matter  Is  put 
out  annually,  and  a  general  bookstore,  where  more 
than  3,100  volumes  were  sold  last  year. 

The  opportnnlly  In  Korea  tor  Christian  work  Is 
now.  Korea,  accocdlne  to  tbe  Judgment  ot  bishops 
vho  have  vlalled  the  Orient,  Is  the  most  prom'lslng 


Death  of  Bev.  James  OhAlmen  of  Hew  Guinea. 

TIDINGS  have  been  received  In  London  ot  the 
death  of  Rev.  James  Chalmers  and  Rev,  Oliver 
Tomklns,  mUslonarieslD  New  Guinea  ot  the  London 


Missionary  Society.  They  were  murdered  by  natives 
on  Alrd  River,  New  Guinea.  A  tribal  flgbc  was  In 
progress  and  Cbalraers  tried  to  make  peace.  During 
the  conflict  Mr,  Chalmers,  his  assistant,  Mr.  Tomklns, 
who  went  out  as  a  missionary  last  year,  and  twelve  ot 
the  Polyoeslan  missionary  students  were  killed.  A 
punitive  expedition  has  been  sent  by  the  Queensland 
govenimeut  to  the  place  and  partially  destroyed  the 
villages  and  canoes,  besides  kilting  twenty-four  na- 
tives and  wounding  olhers. 

Mr.  Chalmers  was  born  In  England  In  ISJl  and 
went  out  as  a  missionary  to  Rarolonga  in  1866,  but 
since  1678  bad  been  a  missionary  In  New  Guinea, 
where  he  was  abundant  In  labors  and  honored  ot 
God  in  being  Instrumental  In  the  establishment  of 
several  mlBHlon  stations  and  in  the  conversion  ot  a 
considerable  number  of  the  natives. 

The  annual  report  ot  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Issued  In  1900,  saj-s :  ''  On  Kiwal,  among  the 
natives  ot  the  Fly  River,  the  great  and  most  encour- 
aging movement  reported  last  year  lias  been  con- 
tinued. Tbe  English  school  at  tbe  central  station, 
Saguane,  has  been  well  sustained,  not  less  than  103 
being  In  regular  attendance.  There  are  nine  young 
men  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Chalmers  who  are  being 
trained  for  work.  AttheNewYear'sDayBorvicesfully 
l.TOOpeoplewerepresent,  the  large  majority  of  these 
being  non-Cbristlan,  but  anxious  to  learn.  On  New 
Tear's  Day  138  converts,  gathered  from  the  out  bI«- 
tlons.  were  baptized.  Unfortunately  the  Roman 
Catholics  seem  to  have  determined  to  commence  a 
mission  in  the  district.  They  have  obtained  a  site 
at  Dara,  and  are  preparing  to  begin  work  at  once  at 
more  than  one  point  ot 
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THE  EPWORTH  LEAGUE  AND  MISSIONS. 

{General  MlBslonur;  ComiiiittM  ;  tS.  Earl  Taylor,  Wm.  I.  Haven,  Cbartel  V.  VIekier.) 

The  State  MiBBionary  auperintWidBiit  m  Yonng  i'"'™'*^''"  olrealar.  of  inrtmetlon,  bnllettna  of  in- 
iuD  u»K  jiLiDMumuj   Muj™    w«v™.i.  li-g    foriDBIlon,  letters  o(  BOggeetlon  mnd  reoommeDda- 

rsopies  Booietiea.  ^^^^  ^^  anything  elM  In  the  way  o(  hlnta  and  help* 

BT  REV.  LVTE£B  BESS  wiRiNo,  |  he  may  And  advisable.    Ab  an  lllaatraUoD  of  thli. 

State  MleBlonarySuperlDtetidentPeDnsylTanU  Chris-  !thoaghat  tbeeipeoseot  being  wmevrbAt  peraoua], 
tlaa  Endeavor  Union.  ,  let  me  t^ve  a  copy  of  my  latest  drcolai  letter  to  th» 

,„„„  „  „        ,         ,  ,.L  .  .  ,.      mlMlonary  BOperintendents  of  oouutr  and  district 

rpHEMisalonoirSupetintendemorChalrmanof Che   j-  -    -  —  -     - 

ommlttee  shoald  be 
s  and  loves  the  vrord  of  God.  and 
do  God's  will ;  a  men  wLo  lovea  the  bouIb  for  wbom 
Christ  dl«d  ;  a,  man  nlio  knows  much  of  Ibe  work  of 
missions,  lis  dlfflcnlllcB,  Its  marked  and  ever  In- 
creasing successes.  Its   present  opportunities  and 
needs,  and  our  ([rave  and  great  reBponslbllltles ;  a 
man  of  large  faith,  consiant  prayer,  and  deep  conse- 
cration.  He  should  be  all  this,  but  he  should  be  souic- 
thlng  more.    lie  needs  to  be  a  man  of  eiecntlve 
ability,  to  plan  and  materialize  a  campaign,  and 
then  to  secure  and  inspire  others  to  rally  around 
blm,  support  blm,  carry  oat  his  recommendallona 
and  suggestions  and  respond  to  his  calls. 
He  should  attend  young  people's  county  and 


".MvDearFbllow-woiikbbs:-As  taraayonhaTO 
the  opportunity,  tn  persoital  vtsitaUon  of  societies, 
at  conventions  and  conferences,  and  In  correspond- 
ence with  the  offlcera  and  missionary  committees 
of  the  various  societies  tn  yonr  territory,  will  yon. 
kindly  recommend  and  endeavor  to  secnre  ; 

"  1.  A  missionary  committee  In  every  Christian 
Endeavor  Society, 

"  2.  A  meeting  of  this  committee  at  least  once  n 
month  to  plan  and  pray. 

"  3.  A  missionary  meeting  of  the  socletf  montUr 
or  bimonthly. 

"  4.  The  presentation  of  some  short  and  aorllilDg 
Hem  ot  missionary  news  or  needs  at  every  Chrlatlon 
"■•^ eutlons,  whenever  and  wherever  possible,    j.^^^^^^^  meeting,  to  be  Immediately   fol- 

ia his  territory,  personally  present  the  great  work  he 
represents,  and  hold  conferences  on  means  and 
mtlKnl.  ol  sMn,  moi.  Inromallon,  Klrrmg  up  |  jj^j"  "'„,'  'cM.ll'r.n   Eidmor, 

greater  enthusiasm,   arousing  deeper  '"* *    '" 

creased  activity,  and  larger  giving. 


OROiNIZiTlON   FOR  SrSIKSIiTlC  WOBR. 

But  all  this  Is  not  enough.  He  needs  local  leaders 
Id  ever)-  district  or  county,  whom  he  can  train — If 
they  are  not  already  trained — and  who  can  carry  the 
latest,  the  best,  the  most  helpful,  and  most  approved 
plans  on  down  to  the  Individual  societies.  Every 
county,  district,  or  local  union  Bhould  have  or  be 
asked  to  appoint  or  elect  a  misslouory  clialrman, 
through  whom  the  State  superintendent  can  reach 
each  society.  It  takes  lime,  and  it  requires  patient 
effort ;  Hnd  very  much,  if  not  everything,  depends 
upon  a  fortunate  selection. 

Persoually,  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  accept  or 
retain  an  office  and  yet  not  attend  to  the  work  that 
legitimately  belongs  to  It.  It  Is  simply  dlslionorable 
to  oneself,  as  well  as  dishonoring  our  Lord.  If 
the  party  appointed  or  elected  to  perform  certain 
fixed  or  possible  duties  cannot  or  does  not.propose 
to  do  BO,  let  him  at  least  be  honest  and  decline  or  re- 
sign, so  that  Bonie  one  may  be  placed  In  the  position 
who,  at  least,  will  make  an  earnest  effort  to  All  It. 
This  is  true  whether  it  be  an  ofBoe  in  the  local  society 

or  Id  a  uulon.  The  State  superintendent  will  need  direct,  help,  and  enconrage  the  county  and  district 
and  will  have  to  insist  on  faithful  county  represent-  representatives  in  this  most  Important  department 
Btives,  or  else  he  can  do  but  little  In  that  territory,  of  work ;  so  that  It  Is  not  simply  the  work  o(  one 
Where  the  Incumbent  has  not  time  or  Inclination  to  man,  but  the  work  of  flfty  or  one  hundrad  men  who 
attend  to  the  trust  placed  In  his  hands,  then  let  blm  arc  led  Into  more  Intelligent,  more  effective,  and 
be  succeeded,  or  superseded.  If  possible  by  one  who  more  enthusiastic  leadersblp  of  and  bslpfnlness  lo 
has.  others  by  his  generalship. 

This  belngaccompllshed,  the  State  superintendent       It  requires  considerable  study,  pieporatton,  and 
can  tsisne  to  the  county  district  misslonarr  super-    work  to  do  this  saccesstnlly. 


lowed  by  a  brief  prayer  referring  to  It. 

prayer  cydt,  as  outlined  bj  the  United 

"■  ~   "  by  different 

denominational  boards. 

"5.  A  missionary  library  In  each80clety,or  within 
reach  of  the  members  of  tbe  society.  One  book  read 
is  better  than  many  not  read. 

"6.  A  mission  study  class,  or  reading  circle,  wher- 
ever possible.  Members  at  different  soctetles  conld 
join  In  such  a  class. 

"  7.  The  use  of  charts,  maps,  blackboards,  etc.,  to 
Illustrate  mission  fields  and  needs. 

"S.  The  circulation  of  mUdonary  tracts,  and  a 
canvass  for  denominational  missionary  magaiines. 

"U.  Some  specific  plan  or  system  of  giving  tor  mls- 
alons— nerer  less  than  '1  cents  or  9  cents  a  week  for 
an  individual.     Prm  the  daima  oftht  Tenth  Ugton. 

"These  sDggestions  and  recommendations  are 
made  nlth  the  view  of  giving  you  hints  and  plans 
that  may  help  you  In  your  work  tor  the  Master, 
Write  me  at  any  time  for  further  Information  or 
explanation.  Can  you  not  arrange  to  have  this  de- 
partment ot  work  given  a  prominent  place  at  your 
next  county  or  district  convention — not  only  with  k 
missionary  address,  but  with  a  conJerence  on  plans 
and  methods  of  developing  missionary  Interest  and 
activity  !  " 

province  ot  the  State  superintendent  ti 
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Other  Suggestions. 

In  comparing  methods  with  many  other  State 
superintendents,  I  find  several  ways  of  working 
common  to  all :  First,  to  work  through  district  and 
county  organizations.  Second,  through  personal 
letters  to  all  societies,  directly  from  the  State  super- 
intendent, or  indirectly  through  the  district  superin- 
tendent. Third,  by  having  the  missionary  cause 
well  represented  by  addresses,  conferences,  and  lit- 
erary exhibits  at  State  and  district  conventions. 
Printed  blanks  are  sent  out  annually  to  each  society 
in  many  States  for  reports  as  to  the  status  and  de- 
velopment of  missionary  study,  enthusiasm,  and 
giving. 

The  matter  of  tithing  the  income  is  being  pressed 
almost  everywhere,  incidentally,  though  not  neces- 
sarily, in  the  missionary  department  of  work.  It  is 
most  important  that  every  society  should  have  some 
systematic  plan  for  giving.  Let  it  pledge  a  certliin 
amount  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  let  the  indi- 
vidual members  pledge,  each  one  for  himself,  a  fixed 
amount  for  the  year — either  a  stipulated  and  definite 
figure,  or  a  certain  proportion  of  his  income.  Let 
every  society  in  the  State  contribute  something 
during  the  year. 

One  State  superintendent  writes  me  that  he  is 
sending  out  a  personal  letter  this  year  to  each  so- 
ciety in  his  State  that  did  not  contribute  to  missions 
last  year.  Another  superintendent  has  written  to  all 
the  large  denominational  Mission  Boards,  and  made 
up  a  collection  of  pamphlets  of  their  publications, 
and  sends  out  to  each  society,  where  possible,  a 
package  of  such  literature  for  circulation.  He  also 
urges  county  unions,  or  clubs  of  societies,  to  pur- 
chase a  circulating  missionary  library. 

It  is  recommended  that  some  definite  object  be 
selected  to  which  the  offering  of  a  society  shall  be 
applied— such  as  the  education  or  training  of  a 
native  student  in  the  foreign  field,  the  support  of  a 
native  evangelist  or  pastor,  building  a  prayer  house 
or  chapel,  or  assisting  in  the  support  of  a  particular 
foreign  missionary.  This  definiteness  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  money  given  to  the  work  brings  added 
interest  to  the  work  to  many.  Letters  from  the 
ones  assisted  or  supported,  photographs,  curios, 
etc.,  all  maintain  and  increase  the  missionary  spirit. 
It  tends  to  develop  definite  prayer  for  particular 
workers  and  particular  fields. 

A  Western  State  superintendent  fittingly  endeav- 
ors to  urge,  among  other  things,  "  that  every  En- 
dcavorer  must  realize  that  he  himself  is  a  mission- 
ary." Without  this  thought  always  in  mind  we 
will  never  do  the  work  the  Master  asks  and  expects 
of  us. 

A  few  wide-awake  and  aggressive  superintendents 
have  secured  the  names  of  good  missionary  speak- 
ers in  different  sections  of  their  respective  States 
who  are  willing  to  speak  at  conventions  for  their  ex- 
penses only,  and  who  are  called  upon  repeatedly  for 
their  services. 

Several  State  organizations  have  a  missionary 
committee  instead  of  a  missionary  superintendent. 
Illinois,  for  example,  has  a  missionary  commit- 
tee of  five  members,  including  the  superintendent 


or  chairman  of  the  committee.  Each  of  the 
other  four  members  of  the  committee  has  a  defi- 
nite district  to  look  after,  while  the  superin- 
tendent looks  after  the  general  interests  of  the  work 
all  over  the  State.  Their  motto  is  a  very  suggestive 
one :  **  Your  Money  arid  YourL^fe^  Christ  must  have 
both,  for  they  both  belong  to  him.  You  cannot  giVe 
Christ  your  life  when  you  withhold  your  money ; 
and  giving  your  money  without  your  heart,  your 
interest,  your  sympathy,  your  infiuence,  and  your 
prayers  is  not  giving  him  your  LIFE,  which  he  asks 
of  you. 

Tet  another  aim,  and  an  important  one  in  many 
organizations,  is  ^o  have  daily  prayers  for  individual 
missionaries  supported  by  the  local  society  or  the 
denomination  of  which  it  is  a  part;  but  back  of  this 
is  the  assurance  that  if  people  knew  more  about  the 
great  cause  and  needs  of  missions,  they  would  pray 
more,  and,  if  they  prayed  more,  they  would  give 
more.  Let  us  get  our  people  to  read  more  of  what 
God's  word  says  on  the  subject.  That  will  be  con- 
vincing and  final.  Then  let  us  get  them  to  read 
a  fascinating  missionary  book,  like  The  Chinese  Slave 
Oirly  the  Life  of  John  O.  Biton^  In  the  Tiger  Jungle,  or 
The  Bishop^s  Convertioti,  that  will  surely  stir  every 
heart.  It  may  be  the  first  missionary  book  they 
ever  read ;  but  it  will  not  be  the  last.  Such  facts 
and  experiences  and  appeals  must  touch  both  the 
heart  and  the  purse,  and  these  will  lead  to  prayer ; 
and  prayer  will  lead  to  God. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

[Mr.  Waring  has  been  doing  a  very  valuable  represent- 
ative work  as  the  Missionary  Superintendent  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  we  therefore  asked  him  to  outline  bis  plan 
of  organization,  thinking  that  bis  method  might  be 
suggestive  to  our  State  Epworth  League  cabinets.  The 
above  article  was  written  in  compliance  with  our  re- 
quest.—S.  Earl  Taylor]. 


The  Sistriot  Hissionaiy  Oommittee. 

BY  J.   p.   HAUSBK. 

HOW  to  make  the  work  of  the  District  Missionary 
Committee  of  greatest  value  is  a  vital  question. 
Three  suggestions  are  here  offered.  A  large  number 
of  the  districts  have  colleges  in  their  midst  or  are  ac- 
cessible to  a  college.  In  most  of  our  Methodist 
schools  there  can  be  found  students  who  will  do 
campaign  work  not  only  in  the  summer,  but  occa- 
sionally during  the  college  year.  These  can  be  used 
to  great  advantage  in  addressing  the  Leagues  and 
stirring  up  missionary  zeal. 

The  Boston  Student  Volunteer  League,  composed 
of  students  in  the  various  colleges  and  universities 
of  Boston  who  are  planning  to  go  as  missionaries, 
sent  out  more  then  forty  speakers  last  winter.  The 
results  from  this  work  are  most  gratifying.  Of  course 
the  visits  of  the  student  are  merely  to  supplement 
the  regular  visitation  by  the  committee. 

Again,  great  use  can  be  made  of  the  meetings  of 
the  first  vice  presidents  of  the  district.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  cabinets  of  the  different  chapters  are  called 
together  at  least  once  a  year  for  conference  and  in-  • 
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struction  In  other  districts  the  presidents  and 
various  vice  presidents  have  their  own  district  gath- 
erings. These  leaders'  meetings  are  of  extreme  im- 
portance, not  only  for  promoting  missionary  work, 
but  for  all  lines  of  League  activity. 

If  such  conferences  are  not  held,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  chairman  of  the  District  Missionary  Com- 
mittee, cooperating  with  the  district  first  vice  presi- 
dent, to  call  a  meeting  of  the  first  vic»e  presidents. 
Then,  by  securing  a  Student  Campaigner,  or  other 
equally  qualified  i)er8on,  lay  out  the  plans  of  the 
committee.  By  thus  reaching  the  leaders  the  whole 
of  the  membership  will  be  interested  and  inspired. 

The  third  suggestion  is  to  utilize  the  district  and 
subdistrict  conventions  of  the  League  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  plan  followed  here  may  be  the  same  as 
when  meeting  the  first  vice  presidents— only  more 
elaborate.  The  Institute  plan,  as  outlined  by  Dr. 
Berry,  will  be  found  very  valuable. 

"Write  to  a  number  of  the  chapters  where  mis- 
sionary work  is  being  carried  on  successfully,  and 
have  them  ready  to  give  their  experience,  or  add  sug- 
gestions during  the  missionary  hour  of  the  conven- 
tion. Secure  a  supply  of  literature  from  the  mis- 
sionarj*  secretary  and  have  it  on  sale  or  for  free 
distribution.  The  Campaign  Library  should  also  be 
shown  and  orders  taken  for  it.  The  live  District 
Missionary  Committee  will  make  great  use  of  all 
conventions  and  rallies  on  their  district,  and  will 
also  discover  many  other  means  whereby  their  most 
important  work  may  bo  carried  out  in  the  different 
chapters. 

A  "Forward"  Order  of  Sunday  School  Service. 

^  ^  TT'ORWARD  "  ought  to  be  the  watchword  of  the 
J?  Sunday  school  now,  if  ever.  After  great 
efforts  at  rallying  the  full  membership  for  a  long 
season  of  good  work  there  could  hardly  be  a  more 
suggestive  word  to  be  ever  before  the  workers— the 
workers  being  the  scholars  as  well  as  the  teachers 
and  officers. 

This  l)eing  so,  the  order  of  worship  should  be  the 
place  to  emphasize  the  meaning  of  this  word.  The 
Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  School  of 
Lebanon,  Pa„  E.  U.  Sowers,  superintendent,  issues 
an  '* order"  which  is  saturated  with  the  forward 
idea,  and  its  timeliness  will  be  appreciated  by  su- 
perintendents. From  October  to  May  the  session 
of  this  school  is  an  hour  and  a  half  long,  beginning 
at  1:30  p.  M.,  and  from  June  to  September  it  is  a 
quarter  hour  less  in  length,  beginning  at  9:15  a.  m. 

OUDEU  OF   WOKSIIIP. 

Topic:  **  Forward." 

First  tap  of  bell,  1:30  (standard  time):  Preparation. 

Two  taps  of  bell :  Perfect  silence. 

Three  taps  of  bell :  School  rises,  and  doors  are 
closed.  Hea<l8  bowed  in  silent  prayer.  Apostles' 
Creed .     ( Doors  opened . ) 

Singing: 
"  Forward  I    be  our  watchword,  steps  and  voices 

joined : 
Seek  the  things  before  us,  not  a  look  behind." 

(School  will  be  seated.) 


Forward:  The  Call. 

/SMpmnte7Mfen^— -Does  not  God  in  Holy  Writ  em- 
phatically summon  us  to  *'  go  forward  "  ? 

AssiMant  Superintendent. — We  are  gutted.  I  will  in- 
struct thee  and  teach  thee  in  the  way  which  thou 
Shalt  go ;  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye. 

Brother  De  Bnff'*s  CIom. —  We  are  ramnilmoned. 
Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves :  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harm- 
less as  doves. 

Brother  Soirer8''s  Clas*, —  We  air  entreated.  Therefore 
leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let 
us  go  on  unto  perfection,  not  laying  again  the  foun- 
dation of  repentance  from  dead  works,  and  of  faith 
toward  God. 

Buytt. —  We  arc  permitted.  But  ye  are  a  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  pe- 
culiar people ;  that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praist'S 
of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  unto  his 
marvelous  light. 

Girh.^  We  are  exhorted.  Only  be  thou  strong  and 
very  courageous,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do 
according  to  all  the  law,  which  Moses  my  servant 
commanded  thee ;  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  baud 
or  to  the  left,  that  thou  mayest  prosper  whitherso- 
ever thou  goest. 

tS<'?iool,  —  We  are  commandetl.  And  he  said  unto 
them.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gosr»el 
to  every  creature. 

Singing. 

Forward:  The  Incentives. 

Suporintendent.—Whax  are  some  of  the  things  that 
urge  us  to  the  Master^s  work  ? 

Si'fuKiI. — The  salration  of  our  brother.  Let  him  know, 
that  he  which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error 
of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall 
hide  a  multitude  of  sins. 

BoyH.—  Thv  loce  of  Christ.  I  am  crucifletl  with 
Christ;  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  i,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me ;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
me  and  gave  himself  for  me. 

Girh.—Aiutoeiation  with  the  Lord.  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you.  He  that  recelveth  whomsoever  I  send, 
receiveth  me ;  and  he  that  recelveth  me  recelveth 
him  that  sent  me. 

Boys.—Pliuiting  the  Lord.  But  as  we  are  allowed  of 
God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  Gospel,  even  so  we 
speak,  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God,  which  trieth 
your  hearts. 

Oirh.— Pressing  vH>rk.  Then  salth  he  unto  his 
disciples,  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the 
laborers  are  few. 

School.— Limited  time.  The  night  is  far  8i>ent,  the 
day  is  at  hand,  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of 
darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armor  of  light. 

Teachers.  —  liespotmhility  for  improvement.  Take 
therefore  the  talent  from  him,  and  give  it  unto  him 
which  hath  ten  talents.  For  unto  every  one  that 
hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance  ; 
but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  which  he  hath 

Ihstor. — I^'vportionate  retoard.   And,  behold,  I  come 


Work  far  Mission  Bands. 
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quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  gi^e  every 
man  according  as  his  work  shall  be. 

Singing. 

Bible  showing  (hold  them  up). 

Superiniendmt.  — Title  of  last  lesson?  Golden 
Text?  Title  of  lo-day's  lesson?  Golden  Text? 
Where  is  to-day's  lesson  recorded?  Chapter? 
Verses  ? 

Reading  the  Scripture  of  the  day. 

Prayer  (perfect  silence). 

Lesson  study  (half-hour). 

Singing. 

Notices  and  secretary's  report  by  secretary. 

Review  by  superintendents  or  pastor. 

Singing  (infant  school  dismisses). 

Last  bell  (all  rising). 

Superi7it€nd€tit.—Be\oYed,  follow  not  that  which  is 
evil,  but  that  which  is  good.  He  that  doeth  good  is 
of  God ;  but  he  that  doeth  evil  hath  not  seen  God. 

jScAooi.— The  Lord  our  God  will  we  serve,  'and  his 
voice  will  we  obey. 

Singing: 
**  Go  forward,  Christian  soldier,  beneath  his  banner 

true; 
The  Lord  himself,  thy  leader,  shall    all  thy  foes 
subdue." 

Heads  bowed  in  silent  prayer. 

Benediction  by  pastor. 

— Sunday  School  Times. 


Work  for  Missioii  Bands. 

BT  ALICE  MAT  DOUGLAS. 

[One  of  the  best  ways  of  obtaining  money  for  mis- 
sionary purposes  is  by  the  do-without  system.] 

Bow  Boys  and  Girls  Have  Done  Without. 

John  made  a  stiletto  out  of  an  old  boot-buttoner 
by  filing. 

Joy  had  hooks  and  eyes  on  her  dress  instead  of 
buttons.    The  basque  had  a  plaited  front. 

Patience  does  her  problems  on  wrapping  paper 
instead  of  commercial  note. 

Prue  writes  all  her  notes  to  school  friends  on  un- 
used paper  from  old  letters. 

Faith  uses  tallow  Instead  of  wax  candles  in  her 
room. 

Charlie  bought  a  ];)encil  holder  and  could  thus  use 
up  his  pencil  stubs. 

Hope  purchase<l  a  soap  saver  to  use  up  bits  of 
soap. 

May  went  without  a  new  carpet  in  her  room. 

Fred  went  without  sauce  for  one  week. 

Grace  gave  in  the  money  she  had  saved  toward  a 
new  vase  and  kept  her  flowers  in  a  tumbler. 

Thankful  used  old  fruit  cans  (neatly  painted)  in- 
stead of  flower  pots. 

Hope  saved  flower  seeds  from  her  plants  instead 
of  buying  new  seed. 

Sadie  made  a  flower  garden  of  wild  flowers  instead 
of  buying  new  plants. 

Julia  learned  to  make  the  buttonholes  in  her  cloth- 
ing to  save  hiring 

Hope  went  without  her  birthday  cake. 
3 


May  asked  her  parents  to  give  her  money  instead 
of  presents  for  Christmas.  This  went  into  her 
"  do-without  envelope  " 

Joy  went  without  her  play  a  half  hour  every 
morning,  and  by  doing  extra  work  for  her  mamma 
earned  her  "  do-without  money." 

Patience  went  without  her  usual  Easter  present  of 
a  picture  book  and  made  one  for  herself  out  of  an 
old  account  book  and  cards  and  newspaper  pictures. 

Faith  went  without  ruffles  on  her  dress. 

Grace  did  without  a  new  and  costly  piece  of  music 
she  wanted  and  bought  a  cheaper  sheet. 

May  did  without  an  extra  term  of  music  lessons 
and  practiced  twice  as  long  on  the  lessons  of  the 
last  term. 

Ray  did  without  a  new  pair  of  skates  and  made 
his  old  ones  do. 

Flora  induced  her  mother,  who  had  lost  her  butter- 
knife  and  intended  to  buy  a  new  one,  to  use  a  com- 
mon knife  for  this  purpose. 

Kittle  tried  by  taking  excellent  care  of  herself  to 
do  without  medicine  and  succeeded  very  well. 

Charlie  went  without  a  lunch  basket  and  carried 
his  dinner  in  a  box. 

Lottie  went  without  a  frame  for  a  picture  she  had 
long  waited  to  have  framed. 

Myrtle  went  without  having  her  pictures  taken 
when  she  had  some  good  photographs  of  herself  on 
hand. 

Thankful  obtained  "do-without  money"  by  mak- 
ing it  a  rule  to  purchase  no  article  because  it  was 
cheap  or  one  which  she  did  not  absolutely  need. 

Hope  did  without  dentist's  bills  by  taking  good 
care  of  her  teeth. 

Jane  did  without  Christmas  cards  to  send  with 
Christmas  gifts  to  friends. 

Lutie  did  without  a  new  dress  for  the  school  exhi- 
bition. 

Sarah  did  without  a  ring  which  g^ndma  was  to 
give  her. 

Will  did  without  a  birthday  party. 

Faith  did  without  flowers  on  her  hat. 

Ten  a  saved  the  bread  crusts  and  dried  loaves  and 
induced  mamma  to  use  them  instead  of  crackers  in 
her  pudding. 

Clara  did  without  a  sled  and  her  brother  agreed  to 
share  his  with  her  during  the  winter. 

Annie  did  without  neck  laces  and  wore  linen 
collars. 

Margie  laundered  her  own  collars  and  saved  the 
laundry  bill. 

Mabel  bought  a  leather  instead  of  a  silver  collar 
for  her  dog. 

Ellen  did  without  a  hammock  and  contented  her- 
self with  a  rope  swing. 

May  did  without  a  new  hair  ribbon  and  colored 
her  old  ones  with  a  ten-cent  package  of  dye. 

James  went  without  a  light  in  his  room  every 
night  and  read  and  studied  in  the  sitting-room. 

Sarah  gave  to  missions  a  coin  she  had  long  been 
hoarding,  since  it  was  the  flrst  money  she  ever 
earned. 

Frank  manufactured  his  account  books. 

Ted  did  not  buy  any  nuts  for  two  months. 
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[ONARY  READINGS  AND  RECITATIONS- 


Misdonaiy  Eally  Song. 

BT  MISS  AUCB  MAT  DOUGLAS. 

From  North  and  South  and  East  and  West, 
One  are  we  all,  one  are  we  all ; 

Together,  as  one  do  we  rush, 
Ans*ring  our  Saviour^s  call, 

Bearing  the  message  of  his  love 
To  all  the  world,  to  all  the  world, 

Until  in  every  distant  clime 
His  banner  is  unfurled. 

O  join  our  hosts,  O  join  our  hosts, 
And  swell  our  song,  and  swell  our  song. 

Till  all  the  flags  that  wave  o^er  earth 
Shall  to  the  Lord  belong ! 


How  We  Earn  Our  Misaioiiaiy  Money. 

[Recited  by  five  young  children.] 

FIRST. 

Beside  all  these  grown-ups, 

Little  tots  are  we, 
But  we're  just  as  earnest 

As  anyone  can  be. 

And  then,  you  know,  we  earn 
Our  i>ennies,  every  one. 

If  you  would  lilie  to  know, 
We*ll  tell  you  how  'tis  done. 

SECOND. 

When  they're  late  to  breakfus* 

I  earn  my  money. 
Every  time  It  happens 

It  costs  a  penny. 

TBIRD. 

Don't  you  laugh  when  I  tell — 

To  keep  me  quiet 
Mamma  gives  a  penny : 

It's  ^ard— just  try  it. 

FOURTH. 

I  can  care  for  baby 

Every  single  day ; 
Made  my  shining  pennies 

In  just  that  very  way. 

FIFTH. 

My  mamma  dear  lets  me 
Earn  my  mission  money 

Cleaning  liouse  for  Birdie — 
Don't  you  think  that's  funny  ? 

[Recited  by  five  older  children.] 

ALL  TOGETHER. 

Older  workers  now  are  we. 
But  not  grown  folks  yet,  you  see. 
And,  If  you  like,  we'll  tell  you 
How  we  get  our  money,  too. 


We've  long  since  outg^rown  the  notion 

That  with  older  ones  is  still  in  fashion, 

That,  to  get  our  missionary  money, 

We  must  sell  cake  and  cream,  or  something  fanny. 

We  also  earn  the  money  that  we  bring 

To  our  dear  Jesus,  Saviour,  King. 

And  we  think  he  likes  it  so, 

Mor^  than  when  it  is  given  with  worry  and  show. 

FIRST  GIRL. 

I  have  papa's  slippers  nice  and  warm 
When  he  comes  from  the  store  in  cold  and  storm,* 
And  I  wash  mamma's  dishes,  all  clean  and  nice, 
And  pile  them  away  in  a  trice. 

SECOND  GIRL. 

When  brothers  and  sisters  get  cross  and  scold, 
I  run  with  my  mite  box  to  young  and  old. 
And  make  them  pay  well  for  each  cross  word 
That  by  me  and  my  mite  box  ever  is  heard. 

THIRD  GIRL. 

Sometimes  for  mother  I  tidy  the  room. 
And  gather  the  scraps  with  dustpan  and  broom. 
We  do  not  disturb  her  with  noise  and  with  play 
Till  the  tired  old  pain  in  her  head  goes  away. 

FOURTH  GIRL. 

I  sewed  miles  and  miles  of  carpet-rags, 
Out  of  little  mean  and  dusty  tags, 
And  then  they  only  made  one  ball ! 
Though  it  brought  but  a  dime,  I  earned  it  alL 

FIFTH  GIRL. 

In  a  very  old-fashioned  way. 

And  if  I  must  tell  it,  I'll  say. 

My  i>ennies  have  each  and  all  been  made 

In  the  drudgery  of  the  dish-wiper's  trade. 

Collection. 

[Taken  in  a  bottle  dressed  as  a  doll  in  costume  of  India. 
Bottle  supposed  to  make  the  following  speech.] 

Little  and  big,  my  friends  I  see, 
I  come  and  open  my  heart  to  thee, 
What  will  you  give  to-day  to  me  } 
Though  I  seem  but  a  heathen  to  be. 
In  my  heart  I'll  carry  over  the  sea 
What  you  may  give  to  me  to-day. 

-^ChUdren's  Workfitr  ChOdrtn. 


M  is  for  missions  throughout  every  land. 
I  is  a  little  helper  in  the  great  mission  band. 
S  is  for  sorrow  and  S  is  for  sin ; 
S  is  also  for  Saviour  and  souls  gathered  In. 
I  is  for  infants  held  safe  in  Hts  arms, 
O  is  for  older  ones  following  the  voice  that  chamis. 
N  is  for  nations  who  shall  all  hear  His  word; 
S  for  salvation,  the  great  gift  of  Ood. 


The  Lesson  of  ZaccAeus. 
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The  LesBon  of  ZaooheuBi 

TRADITION  says  that  Zaccheos,  the  ''  pure,''  be- 
came bishop  of  Cffisarea.    The  Lord   always 
makes  use  of  all  consecrated  ability,  litte  or  great. 

1.  He  was  a  man  of  large  affairs,  rich,  superin- 
tendeut  of  a  district,  had  authority  from  Rome,  was 
chief  of  internal  revenue  officers. 

2.  He  continually  and  repeatedly  **  sought  to  see 
Jesus."  There  was  another  publican  among  the 
disciples.  Some  one  may  have  told  him  of  the  para- 
ble of  the  publican  who  went  down  to  his  home  jus- 
tified — **  made  right."  Not  curiosity,  but  an  imperi- 
tive  soul-need,  was  his  motive. 

3.  Jesus  perfectly  knew  his  soul  state,  and  was 
willing  to  seek  the  lost  in  his  own  home.  He  knows 
every  Nathanael  and  Zaccheus,  and  wants  to  be  a 
guest  in  their  homes  and  hearts. 

4.  Zaccheus  had  no  doubts  of  the  Lord's  meaning 
Just  what  he  said.  He  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
received  him  joyfully  (verse  6). 

5.  We  know  not  what  conversation  followed,  but 
the  result  is  clear.  He,  being  a  man  of  money 
affairs,  expresses  his  changed  life  in  money  terms. 
The  half  of  my  all  I  give  to  the  poor,  and  restore 
fourfold  all  unjust  exactions.  This  is  beyond  all 
requirement  of  Mosaic  law  (Num.  5.  7) ;  it  reaches 
far  into  the  realm  of  benevolence.  The  spirit  of 
avaricious  extortion  is  changed  to  Christly  giving 
What  a  day's  work  1  Time  plants  the  germ,  eternity 
provides  development.— j8i«Aop  H,  W,  Warreti^  in  Sun- 
day School  IXmes, 


A  Glass  of  Ohinese  WomeiL 

ON  the  morning  of  January  12,  a  bright,  cold  morn- 
ing, the  women  gathered  at  nine  o'clock  in 
Miss  Corbin's  cherry  dining  room  for  the  final  reci- 
tations. They  had  been  doing  hard,  faithful  work 
during  those  two  months;  most  of  them  had  learned 
to  read  in  that  time,  and  now,  as  they  were  leaving, 
each  one  was  able  to  read  at  least  a  few  verses 
In  Matthew,  while  some  were  more  advanced.  That 
morning  they  recited  as  usual,  repeating  in  unison 
some  thirty  or  more  verses  of  Scripture,  reading, 
one  by  one,  their  lesson  for  the  day,  etc.  Per- 
haps their  prayers  were  the  best  testimony  of 
the  good  they  had  received.  As  we  knelt  both  at 
the  opening  and  closing  of  that  morning's  work, 
these  women,  who  two  months  before  had  hardly 
known  the  meaning  of  prayer,  now,  in  well-chosen 
sentences,  thanked  God  for  those  days  of  study, 
and  asked  for  help  to  remember  what  they  had 
learned  and  totdlUto  others  at  home.  And  thus  the 
class  closed. 

The  women  gratefully  thanked  Miss  Corbin  for  the 
two  weeks  or  more  that  she  had  so  kindly  taught 
them  in  my  stead— and  my  thanks  were  joined  to 
theirs.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Li  8-meo,  the  Bible 
woman  who  faithfully  assisted  me,  teaching  those 
women  almost  night  and  day;  and  they  certainly 
profited  by  such  teaching.  Their  bright,  happy 
faces  told  of  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  for. 


though  on  entering  the  class  one  only  was  a  profess- 
ing Christian,  they  are  now  all,  except  perhaps  one, 
rejoicing  in  Jesus. 

Some  of  these  women  hope  to  be  baptized  soon. 
One  of  them,  Hyti  S-meo,  and  her  husband  and  son 
are  the  only  believers  in  their  village.  At  her  re- 
quest, Li  S-meo  and  another  Bible  woman,  Ttin  S- 
meo,  went  home  with  her  to  help  her  prepare  for  the 
New  Year.  The  gods  of  the  kitchen  and  front  door 
in  every  home  were  to  be  burned  about  that  time,  to 
be  replaced  by  fresh  ones,  a  week  or  two  later,  on 
the  New  Year;  and  this  recent  disciple  of  Christ 
wanted  the  countenance  of  Christians  in  banishing 
these  false  gods  from  her  home  forever.  Her  hus- 
band made  no  objections,  though  he  is  not  yet  openly 
a  Christian,  and  the  Bible  women  helped  them  much 
by  telling  the  neighbors  that  Christians  do  not  need 
such  gods,  and  that  consequently  HyU  S-meo  would 
not  put  up  fresh  ones  again. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  women  of  the  class  is 
Li  S-meo's  sister,  who  has  strongly  objected  to  the 
"  foreign  doctrine,"  having  refused  for  years  to 
listen  to  it ;  but  this  fall  she  was  sewing  for  her  sis- 
ter soon  after  the  class  opened,  and  the  happy  testi- 
mony of  some  of  those  women,  convinced  her  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  she  at  last  yielded  and 
gave  herself  to  Christ.  She  was  never  tired  of  tell- 
ing how  she  was  saved.  She  entered  the  class  im- 
mediately, making  remarkable  progress  in  her  les- 
sons, and  was  already  reading  in  Matthew  when  she 
was  called  away  to  nurse  a  sick  relative.  She  did  not 
return  until  that  last  morning,  bursting  in  on  us  while 
in  the  midst  of  recitations.  Her  heart  was  evidently 
full  of  sorrow ,  and  with  broken  sentences  she  told 
her  story:  The  *'sick  relative"  had  been  a  hoax  to 
get  her  away,  and  there  she  had  been  kept  against 
her  will,  till  she  virtually  ran  away  at  last  to  meet 
with  us  once  more.  Because  of  this  persecution  she 
was  almost  tempted  to  give  up  Christ  and  return  to 
her  old  life,  and  yet  she  knew  this  course  would  be 
sin  and  would  not  bring  her  peace.  However,  a 
talk  with  LI  S-meo  helped  her  to  decide  to  follow 
Christ  at  any  cost,  and  I  think  she  will  ask  for  bap- 
tism in  a  few  days. 

As  we  separated  that  morning,  each  promised  to 
pray  for  the  others  in  the  class.  Will  you  join  us  ?— 
A.  Kate  Goddard^  in  Helping  Hand. 


Missionary  Addition. 

Add  to  your  faith  from  day  to  day — 
Knowledge  and  love,  and  then  you  will  pray 
As  never  before,  for  souls  in  need 
Who  look  to  you,  as  for  help  they  plead. 
Add  to  your  love,  the  patience  strong 
That  will  still  keep  on,  though  the  way  be  long. 
Add  to  the  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes. 
And  make  them  ring  the  pleasantest  chimes 
As  they  send  good  news  to  the  far-off  climes, 
And  to  sad  waifs  here  far  happier  times. 
Add,  and  keep  adding,  from  day  to  day ; 
In  the  Mission  C^iuse,  'tis  the  only  way. 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT— THE  CHINA  OF  TO-DAY. 


Misfflonazy  Ooncert  Program. 

Reading  Scripture.    Psa.  97.  1-12. 
SiNoiNO.    Methodist  HymDal,  H}inn  1 : 

O  for  a  thousand  tongues,  to  sing 
My  great  Redeemer's  praise. 

Prater  :  For  China's  millions  and  Christ's  work- 
ers among  them. 
SisoiNO.    Methodist  Hymnal,  Ilymn  942 : 

Who  but  lliou,  almighty  Spirit, 
Can  the  heathen  world  reclaim? 

Addresses.  Five  brief  addresses  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects : 

1.  The  People  of  China  and  Their  Religions. 

2.  The  Government  of  China  and  Its  Present  Out- 
look. 

3.  Protestant  Missions  in  China. 

4.  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  in  China. 

5.  Our  Duty  to  China. 

Recitation.    "  Foochow  College  Class  Song." 
Singing.    Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  937 : 

Hasten,  Lord,  the  glorious  time, 
When,  beneath  Messiah's  sway. 

(See  Gospel  in  All  Lands  for  September,  1900, 
for  articles  on  Religions  of  Chinese,  Ancestral  Tab- 
let, Literary  Examinations,  Rulers  and  Present  Con- 
dition, People  Worth  Saving,  Reform,  The  Boxers, 
Foreign  Control,  Language  and  Literature,  Cus- 
toms, Characteristics,  Protestant  Missions,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Missions;  October,  1900,  for  Devel- 
opments and  Value  of  Mission  Work,  Chinese  Courts, 
Awakening,  Future,  Missionar}'  Work ;  November, 
1900,  for  The  Chinese  Crisis.) 


Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  in  Ohina 

wore  commenced  in  1S47  and  have  made  excellent 
progress.  The  riots  and  war  of  last  summer  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  most  of  the  mission  buildings 
in  North  China,  but  all  our  missionaries,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  escaped.  Many  of  the  native 
Christians  suffered  martynlom.  Bi.«ihop  Moore  is 
ably  directing  the  work  of  our  missionaries. 

The  Mission  force  consists  of  54  foreign  male  mis- 
sionaries, 44  wives  of  missionaries,  0  unmarried  lady 
missionaries,  55  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society,  125  ordained,  and.  176  un- 
ordained,  native  preachers,  and  over  800  other  native 
preachers. 

The  following  is  the  latest  report  of  the  members 
and  probationers : 

MiasiotiJt,  Jfembers.  Prvltationers. 

Foochow 4,789  4,418 

HInghua 2,388  2,(M9 

Central  China 1,531  2,478 

North  China 4,375  2,079 

West  China 219  118 

Total 13,202  12,032 


The  Great  Misrion  Field  of  CDiina. 

BY  b.  SARL  TAYLOR. 

Chikesb  Millions. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  said  '*  God  must  love  the 
common  people;  he  has  made  bo  many  of 
them."  If  this  is  a  good  logic,  surely  China  is  greatly 
beloved,  for  *'  they  are  a  great  multitude  ^hat  no  man 
can  number." 

Dr.  Gracey,  writing  of  the  people  of  China,  says : 
**  One  third  of  the  human  race  is  in  China. 
Every  third  child  born  into  the  world  looks  into  the 
face  of  a  Chinese  mother ;  every  third  pair  given  in 
marriage  plight  their  troth  in  a  Chinese  cup  of  wine  ; 
every  third  orphan  weeping  through  the  day,  every 
widow  wailing  through  the  watches  of  the  night,  is 
In  China.  Every  third  person  who  comes  to  die  is 
in  China.  Thirty-three  thousand  Chinese  die  every 
day.  We  pale  and  shudder  at  the  dim  outline  of  the 
thought.  And  yet  they  stay  not.  Bury  all  the 
people  in  London  in  three  months,  and  the  rest  of 
mankind  would  stand  aghast  at  the  grim  event. 
Yet  we  record  and  read  with  carelessness  the  state- 
ment that  four  times  every  year,  that  number  dies  in 
China.  It  is  equal  to  burying  all  the  people  in  Eng- 
land in  a  year  and  a  half,  all  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  thirty  months,  all  of  New  York  city  in- 
side of  two  months,  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  less  than  six  years !  Terrific  ordeal  of  the 
imagination  !  We  stagger  at  the  arithmetic,  and 
.  hide  our  face  from  the  pallid  ranks.*' 

Christian  Growth. 

I 

A  few  figures  will  show  the  growth  of  Christianity 
in  China.  At  the  beginning  of  the  centur}'  there  were 
!  no  Protestant  Christians  in  China.  In  1S12  there 
were  6.  In  1877  there  were  18,038.  In  1800  the  num- 
ber had  almost  trebled,  and  in  1898  the  number  was 
again  more  than  doubled,  reaching  a  total  of  80,682. 
At  that  rate  of  progress  everybody  in  China  would 
be  converted  at  the  end  of  this  century. 

Christian  Schools. 

God  has  greatly  blessed  the  hundreds  of  Christian 
day  schools  opened  in  China.  Thifty  thousand  boys 
and  girls  go  home  from  those  schools  every  night 
and  sing  the  Jesus  songs  and  pray  the  prayers 
they  have  learned,  and  as  they  study  their  lessons 
aloud  the  doctrine  is  sung  down  into  the  dark  hearts 
of  the  entire  household.  Many  women  who  oannot 
read  a  word  can  sing  *^  Jesus  loves  me:" 

Jew,  Yes-oo  i  waw, 
Jew,  Yes-oo  i  waw, 
Jew,  Yes-oo  i  waw, 
Shung,  jing  e  gow  u  waw, 

and  some  have  whole  books  memorized  in  this  way, 
and  thus  the  good  seed  is  sown.  These  day  schools 
are  run  very  economically,  costing  on  an  average 
less  than  one  dollar  a  year  for  each  pupil.  What  in- 
vestment of  one  dollar  could  give  better  returns  for 
!  both  time  and  eternity  ? 


Chinese  College  Song. 
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Ohmefle  OoU^  Song. 

(The  following  is  the  English  class  song  of  the  Chris- 
tian Chinese  students  in  Foochow  College,  China.) 

YouMO  men  in  Christ  the  Lord, 
We  bear  the  truth,  our  sword, 

Great  is  the  prize. 
From  every  enemy 
We  would  our  country  free ; 
This  would  our  watchword  be, 

China,  arise ! 

Temples  with  senseless  gods, 
Priests  teaching  empty  frauds, 

Fools  reckoned  wise. 
These  are  the  foes  of  right 
Who  flee  from  wisdom's  light. 
Ended  is  China's  night, 

China,  arise! 

Bid  learning's  host  advance, 
Battle  with  ignorance, 

Boasting  and  lies. 
Strike  down  the  grasping  hand ; 
Let  love  with  justice  stand. 
Crying  through  all  the  land, 

China,  arise ! 

Our  college  days  are  done ; 
Life's  battles  must  be  won 

Before  God's  eyes. 
Bearing  the  truth,  our  sword. 
May  we,  in  Christ  the  Lord, 
Trust  for  the  sure  reward, 

China  shall  rise. 


Amiuements  of  dhinese  Ohildren. 

BT  REV.   I.    T.   HEADLAND. 

CHILDREN  are  given  time  to  play,  and  their  play 
life  is  as  rich  as  was  the  play  life  of  European 
children  before  the  invention  of  the  modern  kinder- 
garten methods.  Heretofore  it  was  supposed  that 
our  best  view  of  the  home  life  of  the  Chinese  was 
through  their  theaters  and  their  novels. 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  descriptions  of  nearly 
a  hundred  different  children's  games  gathered  in 
Peking  alone,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
I  have  gotten  any  large  proportion  of  what  they 
play. 

I  also  made  a  collection  of  Chinese  toys,  which  I 
have  in  my  possession  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
have  always  found  that  foreijrn  children  in  Peking 
are  as  fond  of  the  Chinese  dolls,  carts,  whistles, 
tops,  buzzers,  **  gingham  dogs  and  calico  cats," 
camels,  elephants,  lions,  tigers,  horses,  and  other 
things  as  they  are  of  those  that  come  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  children  get  cash  (pennies)  to  buy  'lasses 
candy  and  peanuts,  merry-go-round  lanterns,  and 
kites,  marbles  and  jack-stones,  just  as  they  do  in  the 
United  States,  and  enjoy  them  as  our  children  do. 

Toy  sellers  go  about  the  streets,  and  are  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  crowds  of  children.    The  man 


who  goes  about  the  street,  and,  like  the  glass-blower, 
blows  all  kinds  of  toys  out  of  candy,  which  the  chil- 
dren buy  for  a  fifth  of  a  cent  apiece,  and  play  with 
until  they  are  tired  of  them  and  then  eat  them,  is 
very  popular. 

Punch  and  Judy  shows  can  be  called  in  at  any 
time,  as  well  as  a  half  dozen  other  shows  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature,  such  as  the  bear  show,  trained  mouse 
show,  monkey,  dog  and  sheep  show,  lion  show,  dry- 
land-boat show,  puppet  theatricals,  and  a  dozen 
others. 

Sleightof-hand  performers  go  about  the  street  rfil 
the  time,  and  can  be  called  in  at  any  time  to  per- 
form. They  swallow  the  sword,  eat  a  hat  full  of 
paper,  and  pull  a  long  paper  tube  out  of  their 
mouth,  make  five  little  wax  balls  disappear  and  then 
gather  them  up  again  from  all  Inconceivable  places 
—taking  them  from  the  children's  ears,  hair,  and 
clothing. 

Jugglers  go  with  all  the  shows,  and  their  skill  in 
pitching  knives,  balls,  bowls,  and  plates,  their  ability 
to  produce  whole  dinners  of  ten  courses  from  two 
endless  cylinders,  balance  plates  and  bowls  on  the 
top  of  long  poles,  or  spin  them  on  chopsticks,  would 
make  a  fortune  for  them  if  they  were  in  the  United 
States. 

With  all  these  provisions  made  for  children,  and 
hundreds  of  others  that  we  cannot  speak  of,  as  well 
as  many  of  which  we  know  nothing  about,  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  begin  to  reconstruct  our  ideas 
about  the  home  life  and  child  life  of  the  Chinese. 

While  it  lacks  in  the  richness  of  our  modern  in- 
vented games,  it  is  filled  with  those  which  are  the 
spontaneous  production  of  the  child  mind,  and  hence 
perhaps  better  adapted  to  his  wishes  and  needs  than 
if  they  had  been  invented  for  him. 

I  do  not  wish  to  indicate  that  the  Chinese  child 
has  all  he  needs,  but  he  has  much  more  than  he  has 
often  been  supposed  to  possess,  and  he  is  a  little 
body  whom  you  would  love,  I  am  sure,  if  you  knew 
him. 


Notes. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  agreed  to  pay  450,- 
000,000  taels,  or  1337,000,000,  as  an  indemnity  to  the 
nations  whose  representatives  were  besieged  in 
Peking,  and  who  were  rescued  by  a  large  armed 
for^e,  and  only  after  considerable  fighting.  The  de- 
ferred payments  are  to  bear  interest  at  four  per  cent. 

The  emperor,  Kwang  Su  and  Empress  Dowager, 
with  their  attendants,  are  expected  to  return  to 
Peking  this  month,  as  it  is  understood  all  the  foreign 
soldiers  are  to  be  withdrawn  early  in  July,  except 
those  retained  as  permanent  guards  at  the  different 
legations. 

Work  has  been  resumed  by  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries and  workers  at  most  of  the  mission  stations, 
and  some  of  the  mission  buildings  that  were  de- 
stroyed are  being  rapidly  rebuilt.  The  mission- 
aries generally  are  encouraged  by  the  present  out- 
look, and  believe  that  they  will  hereafter  have  in- 
creased facilities  and  opportunities  and  increased 
success. 


(3S6) 


SKETCHES  OF  DECEASED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONARIES. 

Rev.  Karl  J.  floboii  dt  Denmai^  i  witting,  wbo  was  in  charge  of  a  ScandliuTlan  M«tb- 

KARL  JENSEN  8CH0U  was  bom  In  Holitebro,  odist  Church  In  Chicago,  and  who  Id  1807  becama 

Demnaric,  Maj  22, 1841,  and  died  In  the  bospl-  saperintendent  of  the  Hetbodlit  Eplacopal  Ululoa 

tal  at  Aarbns,  Denmark,  Jnl;  81, 1889.  Hla  father  la    Sweden.    He    waa    cordtallf   TsoelTed   b;    the 

waaawatchmaker,  and  the  son  atter  receiving  a  good  brethren  and  encooraged  la  hla  dealre  to  prepara 

general  education  was  taught  hla  father's  trade.    In  himself  for  the  ndnlatry. 

his  twenty-flrst  year  he  bad  an  Intense  dealre  to  go  He  attended  Garrett  Biblical  Initltnte,  at  ETan*- 
to  America,  and  Id  July,  18S2,  Balled  tor  the  United  ton.  111.,  for  aU  years,  supporting  himself  at  his 
St4t«8,  The  passport  that  he  received  on  July  I,  trade.  While  still  a  sindent  be  retnrned  to  Den- 
1663,  read  as  follows  :  mark  In  1868  to  marry  Miss  UarU  HuUer,  of  Sold- 
"  The  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Town  of  Holatebro  Ing,  bringing  her  to  this  country,  but  she  Urad  leas 
and  HJerm  Glodln^  hereby  certlOea  that  Journeyman  than  three  years,  dying  In  Evanaton  In  1871. 
watchmaker  Karl  Jensen  ScboQ,  of  Holstebro,  age  Mr.  Schon,  In  1870,  became  associated  with  Ber.  A. 
twentv-ooe  years,  born  In  Holstebro,  speaking  Dan-  Haagensen  In  editing  a  Norwegian  Church  paper. 
Ish,  tall  of  stature,  medium  build,  blonde  hair  and  He  waa  also  an  Instructor  of  Danish  and  Norwegian 
brown  eyes,  lnl«udB  to  travel  from  his  town  to  Ham-  In  the  Northwestern  University,  and  had  charge  of 
burg,  via  Copeobagen.  My  official  command  Is  that  the  church  services  for  the  ScaiidinaTiana  In  Evans- 
each  and  every  one  to  whom  the  said  Karl  Jensen  ton, 
Scbou   shall  present  himself  shall   permit  blm  to  |     In  1873  he  was  received  Into  Wlsconain  Confer- 


No  c 


bis  Journey  unhindered. 


ntagiot 
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this  pli 

On  arriving  Id  America  he 
found  the  civil  war  In  progress 
and  he  entered  the  Union  army, 
serving  on  til  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  then  returned  to  his  trade 
and  settled  In  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Here,  in  February  1866,  during  a 
series  of  revival  meetings  held  In 
the  Fifth  Street  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  he  was  converted. 

On  February  27  be  wrote  In  his 
diary  :  "  Blessed  be  Rod  that  be 
has  to-day  shown  ine  my  sins  in 
all  their  hideous  aspects,  and  I 
have  songbt  to  hnmble  myself 
before  him  In  earnest  praj-er. 
But,  as  j-et,  I  have  not  received 
the  forgiveness  ot  my  Bins.  I  have 
struggled  the  whole  ulgbt  in  prayer, 
(onnd  the  treasure  I  have  longed  for.' 

On  February  28  he  wrote ;  "  To-day,  glory  be 
God,  1  liave  found  what  1  have  sought.  Jeaiia  has  Methodism  is  gaining  ground.  Ood  la  naing  ns  aa 
washed  my  alns  away  by  his  blood,  if  I  bad  bad  an  Instrument  to  stir  up  the  people  on  the  subject  of 
any  Idea  how  blessed  and  bow  precious  It  Is  I  would-  religion,  and  I  think  that  not  a  little  of  the  life  lonnd 
long  since  have  songbt  my  Saviour.  Tbls  Is  my ,  In  the  other  churches  can,  here  as  In  other  places,  be 
spiritual  birthday,  0  that  I  may  always  remember  attributed  to  Methodism.  As  far  aa  my  personal 
It  and  keep  It  holy."  work  is  concerned  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  endeavor 

The  following  day  ho  joined  the  Church  on  proba-  lo  do  according  to  my  ability  the  work  assigned  me. 
tlon,  and  from  that  time  until  bis  death  lie  gave  him- :  Still  I  cannot  get  away  from  the  thought  that  some- 
self  to  the  service  of  the  Christ  wbo  had  saved  him.  |  body  would  be  able  to  do  much  better  In  superin- 
Soon  he  telt  called  lo  preach  the  Gospel.  On  May  3, .  tending  this  difficult  mission,  and  I  would  thmtore 
1866,  he  wrote  In  bis  diary  :  gladly  and  thankfully  take  any  lower  position  even 

"  Tbia  evening  I  leave  Lafayette  for  Chicago  (o  |  the  lowest,  If  I  might  be  relieved  from  this,  to  which 
meet  with  my  brethren  Id  Christ.    I  go  to  attend  ,  I  feci  bo  utterly  unable  to  do  justice." 
some  meetings  there,  bnt  the  principal  reason  of  my  '     In  1S78  Mr.  Schou  was  married  to  Hiss  Loulae 
visit  is  to  bear  the  opinions  of  my  brethren  concern- '  Enemann,  of  Kalmar,  Denmark,  who  proved  a  very 
ing  mythought  of  preparing  for  the  minlstr}'.    May  I  helpful  companion  to  him. 
God  airengtben  me."  j     In  1881  Bishop  Peck  visited  the  Deiunark  Hlsston 

In   Chicago  he  met,  among   others,   Rev,  Victor  |  and  wrote :  "  In  1873,  when  Karl  Scboo  becwne  su- 


latter  part  of  the 
same  year  was  appointed  snper- 
Intendent  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Missions  In  Denmark.  He 
arrived  in  Copenhagen  early  m 
1873,  and  served  for  sixteen  years 
as  superintendent  with  great  effi- 
ciency and  acceptability  ;  his  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Missionary 
Society  l>eing  models  for  their 
clearness  and  conciseness. 

In  1874  be  wrote  to  the  Mis- 
sion Rooms  in  New  York  :  "  The 
hindrances  to  any  recognitlou 
by  the  government,  whateyer 
they  may  have  been,  are  all  re- 
moved, and  I  have,  upon  affirm- 
ing by  oath  to  obey  the  laws  of 
Denmark,  received  my  recog- 
nition as  superintendent,  and 
have  been  legally  authorized  to 

perform  the  duties  of  a  mlnlsterof  the  Goepel," 
In  1873  he  wrote :  "  Methodism  Is  gaining  many 

hearts  In  Denmark  for  God,  and,  ai 


Tidings  from  Mission  Fields. 
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perintendent,  we  had  in  the  Denmark  Mission  276 
members.  We  now  number  607  In  full  connection 
and  87  on  probation.  We  have  seven  earnest,  labo- 
rious missionaries.  The  superintending  of  Brother 
Schou  is  characterized  by  great  industry,  strict 
economy,  and  undoubted  conservatism." 

In  the  last  report  made  by  Superintendent  Schou 
previous  to  his  death,  that  of  1888,  he  said :  **The 
year  drawing  toward  its  close  has  in  every  way  been 
a  blessed  and  prosperous  year  for  the  work  of  the 
Denmark  Mission.  The  bond  of  love  is  uniting  the 
missionaries  firmly  together.  Reviewing  the  year 
•and  the  result  of  the  work,  I  feel  constrained  to 
praise  God  for  making  it  fruitful  beyond  all  previous 
years.  The  quarterly  meetings  and  love  feasto  I 
have  attended  have  been  remarkably  spiritual.  The 
Holy  Spirit  blesses  the  word  preached,  and  accord- 
ing to  our  best  judgment  400  souls  have  been  con- 
verted—that is  to  say,  have  testified  that  they  have 
found  peace  with  God.  The  net  gain  for  our  Church 
in  numbers  is  175— a  larger  increase  than  in  any 
former  year.  As  a  Church  we  are  making  our  way 
to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people,  and 
though  opposition  Is  not  less  than  in  former  years, 
still  we  proceed  onward,  assured  by  many  tokens 
that  God  is  on  our  side." 

The  spiritual  blessings  of  1888  were  preparing  the 
superintendent  for  his  departure  in  July,  1889,  from 


the  toil  of  earth  to  the  rest  of  heaven  and  the 
presence  of  Christ  the  King.  He  died  leaving  a  wife 
and  four  children  and  many  friends  to  mourn  his 
departure. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society  for 
1889  said :  **  The  Denmark  Mission  sustained  a  great 
loss  during  the  past  year  in  the  death  of  its  beloved 
and  honored  superintendent,  the  Rev.  Karl  Schou. 
He  was  a  strong  and  able  man,  very  faithful  and 
diligent  in  bis  toil  for  the  Master,  and  enjoying  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people." 

Immediately  after  his  death  one  of  the  secular 
daily  papers  of  Copenhagen  at  the  close  of  an  ex- 
tended biographical  notice  added  :  **  The  death  of 
Mr.  Schou  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Methodist  Church, 
as  he  was  not  only  a  noble  and  refined  personality, 
but  also  possessed  rare  administrative  talent  and  a 
comprehensive  outlook,  which  in  America  had  been 
freed  from  the  narrow  views  of  men  and  things  so 
often  found  in  this  country." 

Nine  years  after  his  death  a  Methodist  minister  en- 
tering a  barber  shop  in  Copenhagen  was  surprised 
to  see  Mr.  Schou*s  portrait  on  the  wall,  and  asked 
the  barber,  "  Did  you  know  this  man  ? "  The  barber 
replied :  '*  Yes !  he  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  a  very  holy  man.  He  had 
such  a  love  for  mankind  that  he  gave  away  all  he 
had,  and  at  his  death  did  not  have  a  cent." 


TIDINGS  FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 


Some  Sights  and  SoxmdB  in  Brava. 

BT  REV.  OBOROE  B.  NIND. 

IN  an  encyclopedic  article  on  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  I  once  read  that  one  twentieth  of  the 
population  is  white.  I  am  sure  that  In  Brava  the 
proportion  is  much  larger.  Nevertheless  the  white- 
ness of  many  is  theoretical  rather  than  real.  By  the 
theoretically  white  I  mean  those  who  are  free  from 
negro  blood,  and  yet  whose  skin  is  darker  than  that 
of  many  who  are  tinged  with  negro  blood.  Their 
physiognomy,  their  straight  hair,  and  the  blue  eyes 
and  tow  hair  noticeable  in  childhood  attest  their  un- 
mixed Caucasian  descent,  supported  by  facts  of  his- 
tory. I  should  say  that  the  percentage  of  people  in 
Brava  who  are  positively  white  is  about  one  twenti- 
eth. The  natives  of  unmixed  negro  blood  are  fewer. 
Many  of  the  negroes  living  here  are  natives  of  the 
other  islands  or  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Alto- 
gether an  ethnographer  would  here  find  much  to 
interest  him. 

The  characteristics  in  the  appearance  of  the  Brava 
woman  are  the  handkerchief  about  her  head,  the 
shawl  or  broad  scarf  she  uses,  and  her  bare  feet* 
The  handkerchief  is  folded  comer-wise,  and  put  on 
the  head  so  that  the  comer  at  the  back  is  fastened 
in,  as  the  other  ends  are  passed  around  and  tied  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  Very  little  if  any  of  the  hair  is 
exposed,  and  the  handkerchief  serves  either  to  hide 
the  hair  that  has  not  been  put  in  order,  or  to  keep  it 
In  order  after  it  has  been  arranged.    The  utility  of 


the  handkerchief  for  the  latter  purpose  in  this  land 
where  women  are  so  much  out  of  doors  and  a 
breeze  is  generally  blowing  is  apparent ;  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  tell  just  why  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  handkerchief  is  donned. 

I  have  found  women  in  their  homes  with  a  head 
of  beautiful  hair,  arranged  in  most  becoming  style, 
and,  without  being  exposed  to  a  breeze,  or  without 
any  expectation  of  leaving  the  house,  they  will  tie 
their  head  up  in  a  handkerchief.  The  handkerchief 
worn  about  the  house  or  in  the  field  may  be  of 
almost  any  material ;  but  the  dress-up  handkerchief 
is  a  bright-colored  silk.  An  audience  of  women 
thus  hooded  in  various  colors  and  shades  is  a  bril- 
liant spectacle.  When  the  woman  is  at  ease  the 
shawl  or  scarf  is  gracefully  draped  over  her  shoul- 
der, but  when  she  is  at  work  it  is  tied  about  the 
hips,  serving  to  raise  the  skirts  for  grreater  freedom 
in  walking,  and  at  the  same  time  binding  the  skirts 
about  her,  which  is  to  a  purpose  when  she  is  ex- 
I>osed  to  the  wind  on  the  mountain  side  or  summit. 

When  a  baby  is  carried  and  the  woman  must  have 
her  hands  free  for  work  she  uses  the  shawl  to  tie  the 
baby  on  her  back  in  Indian  papoose  fashion.  At 
times  the  shawl  is  put  over  the  head  and  held  out 
from  the  body  to  serve  as  a  sunshade.  There  is 
nothing  distinctive  in  the  attire  of  the  men  of  Brava. 
They  dress  as  men  do  in  America. 

One  is  distressed  by  the  sore  feet  and  conse- 
qnent  lameness  he  sees.  The  primary  cause  thereof 
is  the  jigger,  a  kind  of  fiea  not  much  larger  than  the 
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point  of  a  pin,  which  buries  itself  uuder  the  skin  par- 
ticularly about  the  toe  nails.  If  promptly  removed 
BO  trouble  ensues,  but  if  allowed  to  remain  it  pro- 
duces a  prodigious  progeny,  causing  sores  w^hich 
are  not  easily  cured.  The  difficulty  of  finding  the 
little  creature,  the  pain  sometimes  attending  its  re- 
mo  val,  and  the  failure  of  children  to  tell  when  they 
have  jiggers  in  their  feet  are  some  of  the  reasons  the 
little  pest  is  left  to  work  its  harm. 

It  is  no  respecter  of  shod  feet,  as  one  might  sup- 
pose. The  day  after  my  arrival  here  I  felt  in  one  of 
my  toes  that  itching  and  burning  which  in  Brazil  I 
had  learned  to  recognize  as  indicating  the  presence 
of  a  jigger. 

In  the  homes  of  Brava  there  is  noted  the  absence 
of  those  pictures  and  images  so  common  and  char- 
acteristic in  homes  in  other  countries  nominally 
Roman  Catholic.  The  want  is  probably  due  to  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  making  the  importation  of 
such  articles  unprofitable. 

People  who  are  able  supply  the  lack  in  a  measure 
by  renting  an  image  occasionally  from  the  church. 
For  one  dollar  a  person  is  allowed  to  have  an  image 
twenty-four  hours.  The  images  are  about  the  size 
of  a  large  doll,  and  a  woman  carries  one  in  her  arms 
through  the  streets  about  as  a  child  does  a  doll  of 
which  she  is  proud.  As  she  comes  along  people 
come  out  of  their  houses,  and  as  she  meets  them  she 
stops,  and  they  kneeh  down,  cross  themselves,  and 
kiss  the  feet  of  the  image.  Arriving  at  her  home, 
the  image  is  set  up  on  an  altar  prepared  for  it  and  is 
worshiped  as  long  as  it  is  there.  Then  it  is  returned 
to  the  church  after  the  same  manner  that  it  came. 

The  people  of  Brava  are  not  strongly  Mariolators, 
but  they  seem  devoted  to  the  rosary.  The  elder 
women  are  seldom  seen  without  their  string  of 
beads. 

Many  houses  are  built  on  such  steep  mountain 
sides  that,  in  order  to  have  any  level  ground  in 
front,  a  terrace  has  to  be  built.  On  this  terrace, 
without  any  parapet,  creeping  children  and  toddlers 
are  often  seen  left  to  themselves,  without  any  fear 
of  their  falling  over  the  edge.  I  have  wondered  if 
this  habituation  to  dizzy  heights  from  infancy  does 
not  piay  its  part  in  making  the  men  of  Brava  the 
good  sailors  they  are. 

Referring  to  sea  life,  I  will  mention  the  fact  that 
Brava  is  in  the  latitude  where  the  north  star  and  the 
southern  cross  can  be  seen  at  the  same  time. 

Opposite  Brava,  on  the  east,  is  the  Island  of  Fogo, 
in  shape  much  like  a  nice,  light  drop-cake.  It  is 
five  thousand  feet  high,  about  twice  the  height  of 
Brava.  On  a  clear  day,  after  the  sun  has  set  to  us 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Brava,  Fogo  is  bathed  in 
light  from  base  to  summit.  The  red  rays  over  the 
brown  soil  give  it  a  delicate  pink,  which  is  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  dark  blue  water  of  the  sea  which 
surrounds  it. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Brava  I  was  more  impressed 
by  its  silences  than  its  sounds.  With  a  scarcity  of 
trees  the  gentle  sighing  of  the  breeze  among  the 
foliage  is  not  noticeable.  There  is  a  corresponding 
scarcity  of  singing  birds.  There  are  no  wheeled 
vehicles  to  rumble  along  the  road,  to  strike  their 


gong,  or  blow  their  whistle.  The  horses  and  don- 
keys are  unshod  and  make  little  nola^  on  the  road. 
The  bare  feet  of  the  women  and  children  are  scarcely 
heard  as  they  pass  along.  Men  are  in  the  minority, 
and  not  all  of  them  wear  shoes. 

Factories  to  send  out  their  continued  hum,  or  to 
give  the  signals  of  the  working  hours  by  bell  or 
whistle,  do  not  exist.  The  church  bells  are  few  and 
small  and  not  heard  far.  There  are  no  organs  in  the 
churches.  My  baby  organ  is  the  only  organ  on  the 
island.  The  three  pianos  on  the  island  are  sel- 
dom heard.  A  few  stringed  instruments  and  ac- 
cordions are  sometimes  used.  The  sound  of  the 
ocean  waves  breaking  on  the  rock-bound  shore  is 
not  heard  on  the  heights  where  the  people  live. 

What  sounds,  then,  are  there  ?  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  is  the  braying  of  the  donkeys,  which  are 
numerous,  and  may  be  heard  at  almost  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  Once  in  a  while  the  blasting  of 
rock  is  heard,  and  on  festal  occasions  the  firing  of 
rockets. 

But  what  is  most  striking  of  all  is  what  I  might 
call  the  public  telephoning,  using  the  word  telephon- 
ing in  its  original  sense  of  far  sounding.  From  one 
mountain  ridge  to  another,  or  from  some  height  to 
the  valley  below,  friend  calls  to  friend,  and  they 
carry  on  a  conversation,  or  deliver  and  receive  a 
message,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  gireat  distance 
at  which  they  are  able  to  hear  each  other  Is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  absence  of  other  sounds,  the  rarity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  sounding-boards  consti- 
tuted by  the  mountain  sides.  This  kind  of  telephon- 
ing, while  it  Is  necessarily  public,  has  the  advantage 
of  being  free.  I  understand  better  than  ever  how  it 
was  possible  for  the  curses  and  blessings  pro- 
nounced from  Mounts  Ebal  and  Qerlzim  to  be 
heard. 

Brava,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  April  22, 1901. 


Bestoration  of  Privileges  to  Ohristiaii  Sohods  in 

Japan. 

BY   REV.    B.   CHAPPELL. 

MORE  than  a  3rear  ago  Christian  schools  In  Japan 
relinquished  government  recognition  rather 
than  give  up  required  religious  instruction.  For  this 
reason  our  academy  at  Aoyama,  Tokyo,  ceased  to 
be  recognized  as  a  regular  middle  school.  We  were 
allowed  to  reopen  with  middle  school  curriculum, 
but  our  graduates  were  debarred  entrance  Into  the 
next  higher  grade  of  government  school,  and  thence 
into  the  university,  thus  seriously  affecting  our 
attendance  and  standing. 

But  the  Department  of  Education  has  just  issued 
an  instruction  that  virtually  restores  all  that  was 
taken  from  us ;  the  same  privileges,  as  regards  en- 
trance to  higher  government  schools,  that  are  enjoyed 
by  regular  middle  schools. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  granted  freedom  from 
conscription,  a  very  valuable  concession,  and  one 
that  seemed  far  in  the  distance  two  years  ago. 

Further,  our  college  diploma  will  be  accepted  as  a 
license  for  teaching  English  in  middle,  normal,  and 
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higher  girls'  schools.  This  has  doabled  in  attendance 
ahready. 

Until  now  I  have  had  little  heart  to  press  the  im- 
mediate rebuilding  of  Goacher  Hall,  as  no  one  could 
tell  what  the  government  would  do  or  withhold. 

But  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  battle  for 
religious  freedom  in  our  schools  is  won  for  all  the 
future,  and  we  may  safely  begin  to  lay  foundations 
for  permanence  and  expansion.  Our  150  students 
should  soon  increase  to  500,  and  by  that  time  we 
should  be  self-supporting. 

But  we  must  look  across  the  ocean  for  money  to 
build  and  enlarge  our  earthquake-wrecked  building, 
and  as  our  present  dormitory  building  is  now  as  full 
as  it  ought  to  be,  money  to  build  another  that  will 
accommodate  at  least  as  many  more. 

The  prospect  is  decidedly  bright,  by  all  means 
brighter  than  at  any  former  time  in  my  twelve  years' 
connection  with  the  school,  for  which  we  are  devoutly 
thankful. 

Tokyo,  May  9, 1901. 


What  Oonyendon  Means  in  Japan. 

BT  BEV.  A.  E.  BIOBT. 

WE  have  been  having  a  good  revival.  Began  by 
observing  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Janu- 
ary 31 ,  having  had  a  few  extra  services  before  that  day. 
There  have  been  over  thirty  of  our  boys  converted, 
and  others  have  taken  a  firmer  stand.  The  influence 
has  reached  outside  the  schools,  though  not  to  any 
great  extent.  A  number  of  girls  from  the  Kwassui 
Jo  Gakko  have  been  converted. 

It  means  something  to  take  a  firm  stand  for  Christ 
out  here.  One  of  the  first  Sundays  I  spent  here  I 
went  down  to  our  church,  which  is  in  Japanese 
style,  at  Kajiyamachi.  A  young  man  was  taken 
into  the  church.  His  accepting  Christ  caused  his 
wife  to  leave  him  and  return  to  her  home,  and  his 
father  disinherited  him.  The  father's  disovming 
means  much  more  to  a  Japanese  than  it  can  to  an 
American.  It  means  the  cutting  off  from  family 
connection,  and  the  losing  of  ancestry,  and  very 
much  injures  one's  chances  of  obtaining  a  position 
in  business.  This  is  one  sample  of  the  cost  of  ac- 
cepting Christ,  but  many  are  coming. 

In  spite  of  the  great  progress,  Japan  is  far  from 
being  Christianized,  and  is  away  below  our  standard 
of  civilization.  There  are  many  large  temples,  Bud- 
dhist and  Shinto,  on  the  hillsides  of  Nagasaki,  and 
one  cannot  walk  far  without  coming  across  large 
numbers  of  shrines  in  all  sorts  of  places.  One  of 
the  last  sounds  we  hear  at  night  is  the  monotonous 
beating  of  a  drum  in  a  temple  somewhere  in  our 
vicinity,  and  in  the  morning  we  hear  the  same  sound. 
These  heathen  religions  are  deep-rooted,  and  are  not 
to  be  easily  rooted  out. 

1  think  of  the  League  often,  and  you  may  be  sure 
we  pray  for  God  to  bless  the  work  of  stirring  up  the 
people  at  home.  If  they  could  only  see  the  needs  of 
these  people,  and  the  transformation  wrought  by 
Christianity  in  their  lives,  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
Interest. 

Nagasaki,  Japan. 


A  Hying  Visit  to  a  Tillage. 

BY  REV.  T.  J.  SCOTT,   D.D. 

ESCAPING  for  a  day  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Bareilly  Seminary,  and  the  crowd  of  petty 
duties  of  the  busy  mission  central  station,  I  took  the 
train  for  a  village  fifteen  miles  away.  A  half  dozen 
of  our  students  were  "  the  singers  and  players "  as 
the  train  pulled  out  to  a  village  where  the  third  of  a 
century  ago  I  baptized  the  first  converts  of  this  part. 
"  God  made  the  country." 

As  we  left  the  train  waving  crops  of  wheat  and 
the  pulse,  with  their  bright  yellow  blossoms,  made 
a  charming  scene  over  the  half  mile  from  the  station 
to  the  village.  We  found  a  little  church  with  clay 
walls  and  red  tiles,  where  Quarterly  Conference  was 
held.  Near  by  was  the  usual  fetid  tank  with  its 
pestilential  surface. 

The  native  presiding  elder  was  at  his  post,  and 
put  searching  questions  to  the  Conference  members, 
dressed  in  their  calico  coats  and  ample  white  tur- 
bans. **  Chanda,  chanda  "—collections,  collections- 
rang  along  the  line,  as  self-support  was  pushed  to 
the  front.  The  pastor  spoke  of  some  tending  to  re- 
lapse into  heathenism. 

The  presiding  elder  stood  up  and  exhorted,  while 
I  fell  into  a  dreamy  mood,  thinking  on  the  confiict 
and  outlook,  till  aroused  by  the  emphatic  word 
"  Christ."  The  presiding  elder  was  speaking  of  the 
noble  work  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  teacher 
taking  his  pupils  to  heaven.  The  young  in  pagan 
lands  are  our  chief  hope.  In  the  afternoon,  with  my 
students,  I  had  some  hours  of  preaching  in  the 
windy,  dusty  bazaar,  then  away  to  the  train  and  home 
again  from  a  pleasant  rural  day. 


Missionaiy  Tour  in  Horthwest  Fro vinoes,  India. 

BT  REV.  JAMES  LTON. 

WE  Started  from  Roorkee.  On  our  tour,  after 
preaching  we  gave  the  people  an  opportunity 
of  giving  to  Jesus  and  for  Jesus  Most  of  them 
earn  only  about  eight  cents  a  day,  and  we  were  filled 
with  joy  as  we  beheld  their  liberality. 

A  poor  father  came  with  the  wages  of  four  days ; 
another  had  no  money  and  came  forward  presenting 
to  Jesus  a  handful  of  fiour ;  another  brought  two 
eggs ;  another  a  lump  of  sugar.  With  a  willing  heart 
they  gave  abundantly  out  of  their  poverty. 

I  had  the  great  joy  in  the  course  of  a  week  of  bap- 
tizing 61  persons  and  of  seeing  them  demolish  with 
their  own  hands  their  idolatrous  places  of  worship. 

One  day  as  we  were  preaching  to  the  people  we 
showed  them  the  awful  sin  and  the  consequences  of 
worshiping  idols  and  false  gods.  The  wife  of  a  well- 
to-do  farmer  drew  near  and  listened.  Her  husband 
had  been  in  jail  for  two  years.  On  hearing  us  ac- 
cuse the  people  of  worshiping  false  gods  she  cried 
out,  ^*  I  do  not  worship  false  gods  or  idols,  I  worship 
only  the  God  who  made  me,  and  though  I  am  de- 
serted by  everyone,  my  God  will  remain." 

The  hand  of  God  had  been  leading  her  in  her 
affliction  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light.    I  am 
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enra  there  \n  mtmya  Corncliua  In  tbo  midst  of 
thenlBm  who  1b  rendy  lo  boor  God's  voloe  &□<!  becd 
hlaeaU. 


The  TriolB  of  a  OMneee  OhrUtiBB. 

T  HAVE  just  uow  bt-en  called  upou  by  one  of  am 
^  dlMreBsed  brelbran.  HIb  name  Is  Lin  Hsi-Llen, 
and  he  wad  baptlnnl  at  LiiBchtm  by  Wudb  Cheiig- 
pel,  who  waa  Bhol  durmg  tbe  slegu  while  building 
barricades.  Ills  faniily  lived  Bt  Tuajtcbow,  wberi 
located  tbe  miaslon  of  the  American  Board.  Od  re- 
tornlng  borne  he  attended,  with  hla  family,  the 
Ices  of  our  breihren  o[  the  American  Board, 

When  tbe  Boxer  troubles  began  ba  was  earnestly 
Bouftht  for  by  (be  Boxers,  but  escaped  to  u  uclsbbor- 
Ina  TllUffe,  where  there  were  a  Iotbo  number  ol 
CBthoUca,  who  bad  prolected  their  Tillage  against 
'  Bttucks.  Five  menibers  of  his  laniily  were  killed 
And  three  ore  still  miSRlllg. 

Wheu  he  heard  of  tbo  arrWal  of  the  foreign  troops 
be  returned  home.  He  sat  down  under  a  big  tree  to 
rest.  While  there  tbe  Russian  soldiers  Saw  him, 
caught  htm,  col  aS  bis  queue,  and  tied  It  to  a  limb 
ol  the  tree,  si.'verely  wounded  htm  in  tbe  head  with  a 
bayonet,  and  brulaliy  treated  him. 

My  son  Edward,  who  wits  an  Intetpreter  in  a 
Unlied  Stales  reglmeoi,  saw  him,  and  on  Inquiry 
tonnd  oat  that  ho  was  one  o(  our  members.  He 
faelped  him  to  bis  house,  a  little  mud  but,  gave  blm 
an  umbrella,  drew  water  from  the  welt,  and  asked 
his  aged  aunt,  the  only  person  left  of  the  family,  to 
irash  and  dress  his  wounds. 

Ho  Is  now  here  in  Peking,  but  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition. He  is  asking  that  his  claims  may  bo  con- 
ildered  with  those  o(  the  American  Board  members. 


InflTienoa  of  a  Ohristiaii  Family  in  Tnijjn, 

0>'K  dny  a  man  nlinui  we  bad  ncTer  seen  before 
presented  himself  In  ouc  veranda.  We  were 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  Ibe  man  \  bis  face  wore 
an  expression  of  genuine  and  deep  anxiety.  There 
was  a  touch  of  simple  sorrowful  sneetness  In  tbe 
look  which  he  gave  us  as  wlib  trembling  looks  he 
eaid,  ''  Sabib,  I  have  come  to  you  m  deep  disircas ;  1 
ftm  very  miserable ;  O,  what  aball  I  do  to  Qnd  peace 
and  salvation?" 

He  got  thos  far  when  we  observed  a  change  como 

and  down  he  fell  like  a  stone  at  our  feet.  He  had 
awooned  away.  We  carried  blm  Into  Ihe  house  and 
tried  to  restore  him.  After  a  while  connclousness 
i^tnrned.  We  then  learned  his  strange  and  tonoh- 
Ing  story. 

He  had  been  employed  In  a  Christian  family.  Re 
had  watched  their  walk, and,  unknown  to  themselves, 
bad  listened  (o  their  family  devotions.  The  result 
had  been  a  growing  concern  for  bia  soul's  solva- 
tion. His  anxiety  and  distress  at  length  became 
unbearable. 

For  «onie  reason  or  other  he  shrank  from  reveal- 
ing his  state  of  mind  to  his  employers;  be  merely 
asked  them  to  release  liim  from  bis  duties,  as  be  no 


longer  Celt  himself  equal  to  their  due  discharge,  lu 
this  state  of  mind  be  found  his  way  to  our  abode. 
Ilia  mental  anguish  hod  been  such  that  for  three 
days  he  ha<l  tasted  no  food. 

By  subsequent  examinations  we  found  the  whole  of 
hisstory  tobeslrlftiylme.  It  was  a  singular  privilege 
to  lead  sucb  a  crushed  and  burdened  soul  to  cast  Its 
sins  and  sorrows  on  Him  who  Is  mighty  to  save. 
He  found  tbe  peace  he  sought  and  went  on  bis  way 
rojololng.— /frf.  JaiMt  Tavjhaii.. 


Leanung  to  Bead  the  Bible  in  Ohm& 

TN  orderto  build  up  on  Intelligent  Church  we  have 
^  been  putting  forth  unusual  etrnrls  for  tbe  past 
Ave  years  to  introduce  the  so-called  Romauiied  col- 
loquial. We  have  been  trying  to  persuade  our  dis- 
coaraged  people  who  have  been  tormenting  them- 
selves  for  nearly  a  lifetime  In  Irs'lng  to  read  their 
ideograph  to  lay  It  aside  and  learn  to  SB3-  ABC. 

It  has  been  hard  work  al  times  to  get  anyone  that 
was  willing  to  be  taught  half  an  hour  on  Sunday  ; 
sometimes  the  whole  congregation  was  organised 
Into  an  old-fashioned  spelling  class.  Progress 
seemed  exceedingly  slow,  objections  to  the  system 
were  circulated  broadcast,  and  as  a  rule  books  were 
laid  aside  so  soon  as  tbe  foreign  missionary  was  out 
of  sight. 

Neverthelsss,  here  and  there  Intellectual  light 
dawned  upon  one  and  upon  another,  and  the  report, 
"  Father  can  read  tbe  whole  Testament,  he  can  read 
Genesis  and  tbe  prophets  1 "  would  send  a  thrill 
through  the  IndllTorent  illlteralcB. 

But  the  struggle  waa  not  over  and  opposition  still 
comes  to  the  surface  occasionally.  Yet  we  have 
"  turned  Ibe  corner,"  and  the  way  before  us  is  Invit- 
ing. 

Reccnily  I  dropped  In  at  a  chapel  one  Sunday 
morning  and  found  half  a  doxen  or  more  of  theold- 
est  Christians  In  Ibis  region  gathered  around  a  little 
girl  seven  or  eight  years  old  listening  to  her  reading 
from  the  Gospel  of  John.  I  gave  her  the  prophet 
Amosandahorcad  fluently  and  wlibout  preparation. 
She  bad  never  seen  the  book.  All  were  astonished 
and  declared  that  there  were  few  ordained  Chinese 
preachers  who  would  attempt  to  read  Amos  or  auy 
of  the   prophets  publicly  without  careful  prepara- 


On  another  and  more  rec 
reading  to  quile  a  crowd  of  Christians  from  oar  fort- 
nightly Church  paper,  Tlit  Refwilitt.  She  had  uot 
Bnisbcd  Ibe  "  Locale"  when  several  strangers,  evi- 
dently literary  men.  came  In  and  Inquired  for  news 
from  Peking.  I  asked  Ihe  little  reader  to  turn  to  Ihe 
news  column.  I  need  not  say  she  bod  an  attemlve 
audience. 

As  Ihe  literary  men  left  there  was  a  look  in  their 
faces  that  might  have  been  wi^tten  out  In  IdII  as 
follows  : 

"  Has  It  come  to  this  I  We  literary  men  beholden 
10  a  little  girl  for  Information  bearing  on  the  very 
existence  of  China  aa  a  state  I " 

Antau,  China,  April,  lUUI. 


Conversion  of  Meenam  Sal  Amwal. 
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OonTenion  of  Heenua  Bal  Amwal 

A  LARGE  gathering  of  all  classes  of  Christians 
and  Christian  workers,  represenllDg  sereral 
mlnsloQa  In  Madraa,  met  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  Veperf,  Madras,  India,  on  Monday  evening, 
March  S,  to  wiCuesB  the  ba|>tlBm  of  Meenam  Bal  Am- 
wo!,  a  Hlndtt  oonTert  of  the  Chclty  caate,  tbo  out- 
coma  o!  the  IVonian's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
EenauB  work  in  Madras. 

She  was  brought  up  by  her  grandparents,  like 
■erery  other  Hlndn  caste  girl,  full  o(  superatltiou  and 
idolatry,  atid  In  obserring  caste  was  petied  and 
lornl  by  her  Krandparents  and  especially  by  ber 
grandtathcr,  that  when  the  time  came  he  gave  her  in 
manlatce  to  his  son,  whom  he  knew  was  worthy  ot 
her.  Many  vows  were  made  by  the  old  people  (or 
tbelr  continual  happiness,  and  they  were  very  happy. 

Some  two  years  ago  one  of  the  lady  workers  en- 
-ter«l  that  homo  with  the  word  ot  God.  She  beard 
the  story  of  Jeans,  and  In  about  live  months  felt  she 
must  leave  her  all  for  him.  The  grandparents  be- 
-came  suHpieluus,  and,  consequently,  all  visits  were 
flopped  [or  some  lime. 

But  on  the  evening  ot  January  S9,  at  about  seven 
-o'clock,  with  Ihe  words  "  God  Is  my  witness " 
Ob  her  lips,  sbe  aleppcil  out  of  ber  heathen  home 
«Dd  ran  a  great  dislaoce  trom  Cbindarapet  to  the 
'n'oman'B  'Poretgn  Missionary  Society  Deacotiess 
Home,  Veper)',  where  she  was  received  by  Mrs. 
-JoDes  and  tbe  coworkers,  who  commuted  her  into 
the  hands  ot  the  Almighty  Father. 

IVlthin  an  hour  her  hosbaud  and  a  crowd  of  rela- 
lires  and  friends  gathered.  Thcy,entreatud  her  lo  re- 
turn, but  with  no  success.  To  her  husband  she  said, 
'■  It  yon  want  nio  you  must  tollovr  iti  the  same  way." 
Her  jewels  were  demaudod  of  ber.  ot  which  she  bad 
*  large  supply.  She  bravely  look  off  her  "Thali" 
<marrlage  bond)  first,  and  with  all  tbe  others  placed 
them  a1  her  bushnnd's  feet. 

Immediately  a  cry  of  pily  went  through  the  crowd, 
and  since  that  night  up  to  the  time  of  her  ()aptiBm 
ber  people  were  in  and  out  begg\ng  ot  ber  <o  rettim, 
that  they  would  give  her  ^very  comfort  and  a  pro- 
Tlslon  for  life  If  she  did  so,  but  wUh  no  success ; 
thus  showing  how  clearly  she  ban  heard  the  call  ot 
■God.  \Vell  may  wo  ask  oorseives  the  question, 
What  are  we  giving  up  for  Jeans  ! — S,  S.  J.,  iii  In- 
Jian  Wiliiea. 


Frotestact  Uisnon  Work  in  Qnam. 

TII£  Aiuerlcan  Board  of  Foreign  Miaaioos  baa 
commenced  misalonary  work  In  Guam.  Tbe 
flrsl  missionaries,  Kev.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Price  and 
Miss  Chaunall,  arrived  there  December  1,  IGOO.  The 
JfittioHary  Herald  for  June  contains  the  following ; 

"Goam  Is  the  southernmost  of  the  Ladrono  Is- 
lands, and  lies  about  thirteen  degrees  north  ot  the 
♦quBlor.  Tbo  circumference  ot  ihe  Island  Is  about 
one  hundred  miles,  and  tbe  chief  town,  Agaoa,  on 
Ibu  wcEt  cousi.  is  said  to  have  b  iiopulatiou  of  about 
fix  Ibousuud. 

"At  liie  limeol  tbo  arrival  of  the  missionary  parly 
the  Island  was  suffering  lerribly  from  the  typhoon 


which  swept  through  that  part  ot  Ihe  Pacific  Ocean 
in  November  lasl.  Trees  were  uprooted,  houses 
torn  down,  and  desolation  waa  seen  everywhere. 
This  condlMon  ot  affairs  made  It  very  dItBcult  for 
our  missionaries  to  secure  proper  lodgment.  The 
American  officers  and  soldlera  constituting  the  gar* 
rison  ot  the  place  bad  taken  ]>oH3esslon  of  all  dcslrft' 
bte  buildings,  but  .Mr.  Price  succeeded  In  renting  a 
house  having  Ibree  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  though  It 
waa  somewhat  dilapidated. 

"Tlie  native  houses  are  set  upon  posts  and  are 
without  cellars.  They  eland  near  together,  the 
sttfcls  being  narrow  and  full  ot  children  and 
women,  pigs,  dogs,  and  chickens.  The  people  are  of 
two  clBsses,  some  of  them  intelligent,  nsing  the 
Spanish  langoage,  while  the  common  people  use  a 
patois  of  the  native  language  called  chatnorro,  with 
some  Spanish  words  Intermixed,  Religiously  Ihe 
people  have  known  only  Spanish  friars,  whose  re- 
pale  has  ):eeu  most  unsavory,  and,  as  wonid  be  ex' 
peeled,  the  :norals  of  the  community  are  very  low. 

"  But  already  services  have  been  begun  even  In  the 
contracted  qaarlers  of  Mr.  Price's  bonse,  and  Alias 
ChBlmell  has  a  Sunday  school  ot  a  dozen  children. 
With  tbe  few  English  vyords  that  Ibe  children  know, 
and  with  what  she  herself  knows  ot  Spanish,  Miss 
Channell  Is  able  to  make  a  beginning.  Thegovemor 
and  bis  family  are  In  attendance  at  Ibe  Sunday  serv' 
ices.  Mlsa  Cbanoell  reports  (hat  the  days  are  hot, 
but  the  nights  cool,  ao  that  the  climate  Is  by  no 
means  unbearable. 

"  Mrs.  Price  writes  that  they  have  already  learned 
to  love  the  people,  because  Ihey  seem  so  genial  and 
kindly.  Tbe  foundations  for  a  uew  house  (or  the 
mlsslonftriea  are  being  prepared,  and  will  be  ready 
(or  the  erection  of  the  building  a.i  soon  as  tbe  mal&- 
rials  can  be  sent  from  Snn  Francisco." 

Miss  Mary  E.  Channell  writes  from  Gnam  : 

"  The  people  retire  very  early  here  In  Agana.  B^ 
iween  seven  and  eight  the  ear  la  caught  by  the  sound 
of  singing,  a  sort  ot  weird  chant  with  very  lltlle 
variation  in  the  notes.  Every  household  has  an 
Image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  In  (ho  corner  before 
which  a  lighted  camltc  constantly  bums,  and  It  Is  the 
custom  to  sing  before  this  Image  before  mllring. 
So  aod  to  bear,  bi>  sad  to  know  ;  these  people,  aim' 
ply  idolalora,  believing  the  Imago  will  protect  from 
all  harm  and  prosper  all  ventures. 

"  Agana  la  the  principal  rlilage  on  Ihe  island,  IIS 
Inhabitants  numbering  between  live  thousand  and 
six  ihousaud.  Tbe  slreets  are  all  nunicd  and  tbe 
houses  numbered.  Tiiere  are  llin«  doctors,  a  den- 
tist, a  sllverHmllb,  a  shoemnker,  several  dressmakers 
and  B  lallur,  etc.;  a  hospital.  Catholic  eliurch.und 
our  own  little  Protestant  church ;  an  Ice  plant  and 
distillery  foruse  ot  the  government.  A  hotel  Isonly 
a  tew  doors  from  us.  There  are  four  stores  and 
several  Japanese  slores. 

"Half  a  mile  from  Agana,  on  ihe  Pill  Road,  which 
is  a  mo."t  beautiful  drive,  is  a  rocky  point  Jutting  out 
inio  the  sea.  It  can  be  seen  for  several  miles  on  tbo 
shore  ;  and  this  point  Mr.  Price  has  secured  as  mis- 
sion property,  and  when 
win  bo  the  most  beantifid  plac 
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Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


{SxtracUfrcm  the  Proceedings, ) 

TIIE  Board  of  Kanaerers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  reg- 
ular session,  June  18,  1901,  Bishop  McCabe  presid- 
ing. Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
F.  B.  Price,  Ph.D. 

The  representation  of  the  Missionary  Society  by 
addresses  at  some  missionary  meetings  to  be  held  in 
Buffalo  during  the  Pan-American  Exposition  was 
referred  to  the  Secretaries  with  power. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

Miss  Lily  Bertha  Turner  of  England  was  approved 
for  appointment  as  a  missionary  to  Angola. 

It  was  ordered  that  Mr.  John  W.  Foreman  or  some 
other  suitable  single  man  be  sent  to  Peru  to  assist 
Rev.  M.  J.  Pusey  at  Callao,  provided  he  pass  the 
asual  examinations,the  outgoing  expenses  and  salary 
to  be  provided  from  the  appropriation  and  on  the 
field. 

The  outgoing  of  a  single  man  for  the  English- 
spealcing  worl;  in  Montevideo,  Urugruay,  was  author- 
ized, provided  he  pass  the  examinations,  outgoing 
expenses  and  salary  to  be  provided  from  the  ap- 
propriation and  on  the  field. 

The  outgoing  of  Rev.  Samuel  Quickmire  and  wife 
to  PachucA,  Mexico,  was  approved,  provided  they 
pass  the  usual  examinations,  the  outgoing  expenses 
and  salary  for  balance  of  the  year  to  be  provided 
from  the  unused  salary  of  Rev.  B.  S.  Haywood. 

Rev.  George  S.  Miner  was  authorized  to  send  two 
of  his  sons  to  the  Concordia  Institute  at  Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  return  to  the  United 
States  from  Argentina  of  Winifred,  daughter  of  Rev. 
8.  W.  Siberts,  and  for  the  outgoing  to  China  of  Mary, 
daughter  of  Rev.  W.  N.  Brewster. 

The  approval  of  the  Board  was  griven  to  certain 
improvements  which  Dr.  H.  H.  Lowry  desired  to 
make  in  the  mission  property  at  Peking. 

The  Board  authorize<l  the  sending  out  of  a  yonng 
man  to  teach  in  Nanking  University. 

The  nomination  of  Rev.  O.  F.  Hall,  M.D.,  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  West 
China  Mission  was  confirmed. 

The  outgoing  expenses  of  Rev.  H.  O.  Appenzeller 
and  family  returning  to  Koi*ea  were  authorized, 
to  be  included  in  the  estimates  for  1902. 

The  action  of  the  West  South  America  Conference 
requesting  the  separation  of  the  school  and  Gospel 
work  and  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  meet  de- 
ficiencies, was  referred  to  the  General  Missionary 
Committee. 

The  request  of  Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Ilanna,  a  teacher  in 
the  school  at  Concepcion,  Chile,  to  return  to  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  tlie  school  year  was 
granted,  provided  it  meets  the  approval  of  Rev.  I. 
H.  La  Fetra. 

Professor  Frank  E.  Young  and  wife  and  Professor 
W.  B.  Rinker  were  approved  for  appointment  as 


teachers  in  Chile,  provided  they  pass  the  usual  ex- 
aminations. 

Provision  was  made  to  meet  certain  expenses  ia 
the  Italy  Mission. 

The  grant  in  aid  of  $568  made  by  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee  for  charch  debts  in  Switzerland 
was  ordered  to  be  forwarded,  as  the  Conference  has- 
already  raised  1600  for  that  purpose. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  pay  for  repairs, 
in  mission  property  in  Timova,  Shmnia,  Rostshnk, 
and  Varna,  Bulgaria. 

The  request  of  the  Church  Extension  Board  that 
the  Society  execute  a  trust  bond  and  mortgage  to- 
secure  their  interests  in  Church  property  in  Porto- 
Rico  at  Gnayama  and  San  Joan  was  left  in  the  hand 
of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  sach  adjustment 
as  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  Boards. 

The  request  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Kensett  that  he  be  re- 
leased from  the  service  of  the  Missionary  Society  on 
account  of  the  continued  poor  health  of  his  wife  was- 
granted,  with  the  expression  of  regret  that  he  feela 
it  necessary  to  take  this  stepJ 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
North  India  Conference  was  approved. 

The  request  of  Rev.  D.  O.  Emsberger  to  bring  hia 
three  children  to  the  United  States  was  granted. 

A  memorial  minute  relating  to  Bishop  Parker 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  outgoing  expenses  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Rudisill  and 
wife,  returning  to  India,  were  authorized. 

Miss  Jessie  Alice  Marriott  was  approved  for  ap- 
pointment as  missionary  to  China  under  the  WomaD*a 
Foreign  Missionary  Sodety. 

Rev.  Manuel  Andujar  was  approved  for  appoint- 
ment to  Porto  Rico,  provided  he  and  his  wife  pasa 
the  usual  examination. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Banta,  Miss  Louise  M.  Stead,  John 
M.  Perkins,  and  Miss  Miriam  8.  Perkins  were  ap- 
proved for  appointment  to  Africa. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Price  and  Mrs.  Ella  Perry  Price  were 
approved  for  appointment  to  Burma. 

Such  officers  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  as 
are  elected  by  the  Board  were  elected.  The  only 
change  was  the  addition  of  the  names  of  Alden 
Spearo  and  Charles  Scott  to  the  list  of  vice  presidents. 

The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Board  were 
elected.  They  are  unchanged,  except  that  J.  W. 
Marshall,  D.D.,  was  added  to  the  Committees  on 
Southern  Asia  and  on  Self-supporting  Missions; 
Willis  McDonald  was  added  to  the  Committee  on 
Publications ;  John  Bentley  takes  the  place  of  J.  8. 
Huyler  on  Finance  Committee,  and  the  place  of  Dr. 
E.  S.  Tipple  on  Committee  of  Audits  at  New  York. 

The  following  presented  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Barnes  was 
adopted : 

*•  Whereas,  In  our  domestic  work  many  preachers 
are  assigned  to  charges  with  exceedingly  small  num- 
bers of  members ;  and 

**  Whereas,  Much  suffering  is  thereby  entailed  upon 
these  preachers  and  many  demands  made  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  Society  ;  therefore 
*'  Resolved,  That  we  call  the  attention  of  our  Church 
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authorities  to  this  condition  of  aflfairs,  and  request 
that  they  discourage  the  appointment  of  preachers 
^here  there  is  little  hope  of  their  support,  or  growth 
of  such  charges." 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Foreign  and  the  Domestic  Missions. 


Death  of  Bishop  Parker. 

(Memorial  Minute  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  June  18,  1901.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  heard 
-with  great  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Edwin  W. 
Parker,  at  Naini  Tal,  India,  June  4.  In  his  death 
the  Church  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  faith- 
ful an<1  efficient  missionaries. 

He  was  born  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  January  21, 
1833,  and  was  received  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1853.  Alter  graduating  from  the  Concord 
Biblical  Institute  in  1857  he  served  as  a  pastor  In 
the  Vermont  Conference  for  two  years.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  and  elder  under  the  missionary  rule 
at  the  New  England  Conference  in  1859,  and  sailed 
In  that  year  for  India  in  company  with  C.  W.  Judd, 
J.  W.  Waugh,  J.  M.  Thoburn,  and  C.  R.  Downey. 

He  began  evangelistic  work  among  the  natives, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  District  of  Bijnor,  among 
a  million  of  people  who  had  had  no  missionary  work 
-done  among  them.  He  rapidly  acquired  the  Hin- 
-dustani  language,  and  was  soon  appointed  to  Mora- 
dabad,  where  he  had  the  privilege  of  receiving  a 
large  number  of  converts  into  the  church. 

When  the  India  Conference  was  organized,  in 
1864,  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder,  and  filled 
this  position,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  until 
lie  was  elected  bishop  by  the  General  Conference  of 
1900.  The  great  revival  movement  among  the  na- 
tives began  under  his  leadership  in  the  Rohilcund 
District  in  1885.  That  district  has  since  been 
divided  into  five  presiding  elders^  districts. 

Bishop  Parker,  while  earnest  in  evangelistic  work, 
was  no  less  attentive  to  the  educational  work,  in  all 
form,  of  which  he  took  great  interest.  He  delighted 
greatly  in  the  work  of  the  Goucher  Schools  and  in 
all  the  educational  progress  of  the  Mission.  He  was 
deeply  interested  also  in  the  Sunday  school  work, 
and  in  later  years  in  the  work  of  the  Epworth 
League,  of  which  he  was  made  the  president. 

Throughout  his  long  career  he  has  been  known  as 
a  man  of  deep  and  earnest  piety,  and  while  he  had 
strong  convictions,  and  was  always  earnest  in  fol- 
lowing them,  he  was  at  the  same  time  patient  and 
kind  toward  all  his  associates,  so  that  throughout 
the  years  of  his  service  he  has  had  the  hearty  rever- 
ence and  affection  both  of  his  foreign  missionary 
-associates  and  of  the  native  preachers  and  church 
members. 

Although  the  failure  of  his  health  prevented  him 

from  presiding  at  a  single  Annual  Conference,  he 

was  able,  before  bo  was  laid  aside,  to  perform  work 

that  was  tery  helpful  in  a  few  District  Conferences 

■  and  in  other  services  for  the  Church. 

In  the  fullness  of  a  heroic,  earnest,  and  successful 


life  he  has  been  called  to  his  heavenly  reward.  We 
express  our  deepest  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Parker  in 
her  great  affiiction,  and  with  the  missionaries  and 
native  preacher^  and  members  in  all  Southern  Asia 
in  their  bereavement. 


Outlook  on  Onr  Hissiona. 

Europe.  Bishop  Vincent,  in  charge  of  our  Mis- 
sions in  Europe,  has  been  holding  the  annual  ses- 
sions, accompanied  by  Secretary  Leonard,  who  has 
sought  needed  rest  by  change  of  work.  The  reports 
generally  show  an  encouraging  advance.  Rev.  T. 
Constantine,  of  Bulgaria,  returns  to  the  United 
States  this  month. 

Eastern  Asia.  Bishop  Moore,  in  charge  of  the 
Japan,  Korea,  and  China  Missions,  held  the  Japan 
Conference  in  March,  South  Japan  in  April,  Korea 
in  May,  North  China  in  June.  He  is  now  probably 
in  Shanghai.  Work  has  been  resumed  in  most  of 
the  stations.  Rebuilding  is  going  on  in  Peking.  In 
Japan  our  educational  institutions  have  been  re- 
leased from  their  disabilities. 

SouiJie^-n  A»ia.  Bishop  Parker  died  at  Naini  Tal 
greatly  lamented.  Bishop  Warne  has  been  at  Mar 
nila,  and  the  work  opens  well  under  the  new  presid- 
ing elder.  Dr.  Stuntz.  Bishop  Thoburn  has  his 
headquarters  at  Lake  Bluff,  111.,  and  is  speaking 
frequently  in  the  interests  of  missions. 

Africa.  Bishop  Hartzell  has  probably  left  London 
for  Africa.  Several  new  missionaries  are  on  their 
way  to  reinforce  the  missions  in  Liberia. 

Swtth  America.  Bishop  McCabe,  who  has  lately 
returned  from  South  America,  reports  that  the  mis- 
sionaries are  working  faithfully  They  greatly  need 
reinforcements  and  money  to  erect  church  and  mis- 
sion buildings.  Dr  Wood  is  doing  grandly  in  es- 
tablishhig  schools  in  Ecuador,  and  providing  that 
Mission  work  may  be  done  by  the  teachers  when 
not  engaged  in  school  work. 

Ibrto  Rico.  Rev.  T.  M.  Harwood  has  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  Rev.  J.  Vollmer  has  returned 
to  Brazil.  Rev.  Manuel  Andujar  and  wife  have 
reinforced  the  Mission.  Dr.  Drees  is  now  in  the 
United  States,  but  expects  to  return  to  Porto  Rico 
this  month. 


Hotes  on  IGsfflonories,  Hifldons,  Eto, 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Parker  sailed  from  Boston  June  5 
under  appointment  to  Sccunderabad,  South  India 
Conference. 

Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Wilson  of  the  Central  China  Mis- 
sion arrived  in  San  Francisco  May  20.  His  address 
is  Victor,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Henry  Mansell  and  wife  of  the  Northwest  India 
Mission  arrived  in  New  York  May  29.  Their  address 
is  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Main  sailed  from  Vancouver  May  27, 
returning  to  the  Foochow  Mission.  Mr.  Main  is 
stationed  at  Kucheng,  China. 

A  baby  girl  arrived  to  gladden  the  home  of  Pro- 
fessor C.  S.  Buchanan,  Singapore,  Straits  Settle^ 
monts,  April  15,  1901. 
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Reform  Proposals  in  China. 


The  address  of  Rev.  Frank  D.  Gamewell  of  the 
North  China  Conference  has  been  changed  to  58  De 
Forest  Avenue,  Sammit,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Emma  Moore  8cott,  wife  o(  Dr.  J.  £.  Scott 
of  the  Northwest  India  Conference,  arrived  in  New 
York  May  26.    Iler  address  is  Roundsville,  W.  Va. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Harris,  superintendent  of  our  Japanese 
work  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  lately  been  visiting 
Japan  and  leading  in  a  series  of  evangelistic  meet- 
ings which  have  accomplished  great  good. 

Chinzei  Seminary  at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  began  its 
new  year  in  May  with  an  increased  number  of  stu- 
dents. Ninety-three  new  students  were  admitted. 
The  recitation  rooms  are  crowded,  and  increased 
accommodations  arc  greatly  needed. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Long,  D.D.,  for  many  years  connected 
with  our  Bulgaria  Mission,  and  now  a  professor  in 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  has  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  a  leave  of  several  months  for 
needed  rest.    His  address  is  Enfield,  N.  H. 

In  the  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference  that 
meets  in  London,  September  4-17, 1901,  our  Mission- 
ary Society  will  be  represented  In  addresses  by 
Bishop  Hurst,  Bishop  Goodsell,  Bishop  Hamilton, 
Secretary  Leonard,  Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher,  Dr.  James  M. 
King,  Dr.  Wm.  Burt. 

The  members  of  the  South  America  Conference  at 
its  late  session  organised  a  Mutual  Aid  Society  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  Conference  claimants, 
and  unanimously  adopted  the  regulation  which  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  |20  annully  to  it  by  each 
effective  preacher. 

Mrs.  Gusta  M.  Morgan,  wife  of  Rev.  Fred  H. 
Morgan  of  the  Malaysia  Mission,  died  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  June  4,  after  an  illness  of  seventeen  weeks. 
Her  last  words  were,  **  I  am  going  to  be  with  Jesus." 
For  six  years  she  was  an  active  and  loving  worker 
in  the  leper  mission  in  Singapore. 

Rev.  Wesley  Prettyman,  M.D.,  died  at  Rowland, 
Ala.,  in  .May  last.  He  was  bom  in  1828  in  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  and  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Wm.  Pretty- 
man  of  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  graduated  in 
medicine  in  Baltimore  and  was  afterward  a  preacher 
in  Ohio.  He  was  a  missionary  in  Bulgaria  from  1857 
to  1864. 

It  has  been  the  law  in  Japan  that  no  foreigner 
could  hold  property  in  fee,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
that  our  mission  property  should  be  held  by  natives 
for  the  Missionary  Society.  The  law  has  lately  been 
changed,  and  now  property  can  be  held  by  mission- 
ary societies  when  used  solely  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Japan  Mission  at  a 
recent  meeting  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  to 
"pay  no  return  expenses  to  Japan  of  Japanese  in 
America,  or  expenses  of  such  persons  from  Japan 
to  America,  except  on  the  specific  request  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Japan  Mission." 

Dr.  H.  C.  Stuntz  writes  from  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands,  May  11 :  "  Thousands  of  people  are  waiting 
to  hear  the  word  at  our  lips.  Half  has  not  been  told 
of  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  hear  the  word  of 
Gk)d  preached.    Crowds  fill  any  building  in  which 


we  hold  services.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  people- 
insist  on  hearing  what  Protestantism  has  to  offer. 
We  greatly  need  additional  missionaries." 

Rev.  Don  W.  Nichols  writes  from  Nanchang,. 
China,  May  1, 1901 :  *'  I  have  Just  completed  the  first 
round  of  Quarterly  Conferences  on  my  district  and 
am  happy  to  report  a  general  advance  on  every 
charge,  especially  along  the  .line  of  self-support. 
The  apportionment  made  for  pastors*  support  and 
benevolences  is  twenty-five  per  cent  above  that  of 
last  year.  We  will  build  two  new  chapels,  besides 
rebuilding  the  ones  destroyed  last  year.  The  foil 
amount  of  indemnity  paid  me  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  for  property  destroyed  and  homes  looted 
last  year  has  amounted  to  $19,500  Mexicans.  For 
about  the  same  amount  of  property  destroyed  as  the 
Catholics  our  claims  were  about  one  fourth  of 
theirs.  They  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  a 
settlement.  We  are  the  first  of  all  the  missions  to 
effect  a  settlement,  and.  have  done  so  without 
consular  aid." 


Be£Dnxi  Proposals  in  Ohina. 

The  North  China  DaUy  News  gives  the  following 
summary  of  the  reforms  which  the  principal  viceroys 
and  governors  of  the  Chinese  empire  have  agreed  to- 
recommend  to  the  empress  and  emperor  as  soon  as 
the  peace  negotiations  are  concluded  and  the  Chinese 
government  has  resumed  control : 

1.  Princes  and  nobles  of  the  imperial  house  should 
be  sent  abroad  to  travel  and  study  in.  foreign 
countries. 

2.  Students  of  good  family  and  literary  graduates 
of  all  grades  should  go  abroad  for  a  course  of  for- 
eign study  before  being  permitted  to  enter  ofllcial 
life. 

3.  The  curriculum  of  the  Provincial  and  Metropol- 
itan Examinations  must  be  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  revised. 

4.  More  schools  and  colleges  of  Western  learning 
to  be  established  in  the  empire. 

5.  The  army  should  be  entirely  drilled  after  the 
practice  of  Western  countries. 

6.  Able  and  deserving  officials  to  be  kept  longer- 
at  their  posts,  instead  of  being  made  to  retire  in 
favor  of  new  candidates  on  expiration  of  their  term 
of  three  years. 

7.  The  police  force  to  be  modeled  after  those  of 
Shanghai. 

8.  The  Imperial  Chinese  Post  to  be  established 
throughout  the  whole  empire. 

9.  The  silver  dollar  to  be  the  legal  tender  of  the 
country. 

Statistics  of  the  Protestant  Missionaries  Haasaored 

in  Ohina. 

Th€  Chituse  Recorder^  for  >^arch,  published  at  the- 
Shanghai  Mission  Press,  gives  the  following  statistics, 
showing  the  number  of  Protestant  missionaries  who- 
were  killed  or  who  died  from  injuries  received  dur- 
ing the  Boxer  uprising  of  1899  and  1900;  the  societies- 
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with  which  they  were  connected;  the  provinces  in 
which  they  were  located;  and  their  nationality : 


SOCIBTY. 


Adalta. 


China  Inland  Mission 58 

Christian  and  Mission  Alliance 21 

American  Board 18 

English  Baptist  Missions 13 

Bheo-yang  Mission 11 

American  Presbyterian  Mission 5 

Scandinavian  Alliance  Mongolian  Mission  5 

Swedish  Mongolian  Mission 8 

Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ....  8 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 2 


Ghil. 
dren. 

20 
15 
5 
3 
2 
3 


Province. 


134       52 


Shansi,  and  over  Mongolian  Border. 112 

Chihll 13 

Chebkiang 8 

Shantnng 1 


45 
4 
3 


134  52 
Nationality. 

British 70  28 

Sweflish 40  16 

United  States  of  America 24  8 

134       52 

Since  these  statistics  were  made  up  there  has  to  be 
added  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stonehoose,  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  was  murdered 
in  the  province  of  Chihli,  on  March  28. 


BeligiotiB  Conditions  in  the  Philippines  as  Seen 
by  a  Baptist  MissionaEy. 

RELIGIOUS  conditions  are  exceedingly  compli- 
cated and  various,  and  difficult  to  discuss. 
The  feudal  lords  are  infidels  for  the  most  part. 
They  have  no  faith  in  the  friars ;  they  have  wealth 
and  ail  the  pleasures  that  wealth  can  buy,  and  such 
men  in  the  stage,  in  which  these  men  are  generally 
care  little  for  religious  matters. 

In  their  desire  to  be  up  with  the  times  and  com- 
pare with  Europe  and  America  in  matters  of  civiliza- 
tion, they  might  affect  a  desire  for  Protestantism,  if 
the  opinion  that  Protestantism  is  essential  to  civi- 
lization and  culture  should  find  lodgment  in  their 
self-centered  hearts.  But  when  the  spiritual  char- 
acter of  evangelical  Christianity  is  shown  to  them, 
and  its  requirements  and  practical  significance,  they 
will  hardly  tolerate  it. 

The  middle  class  is  Roman  Catholic.  They  con- 
stitute the  chief  constituency  of  the  Church  in  the 
islands.  The  Church  panders  to  their  superstitions 
and  needs,  and  they  pander  to  the  Church.  Sunday 
mornings  they  attend  mass,  or  at  least  the  women 
do.  The  remainder  of  Sunday  is  spent  in  the  fren- 
zied joy  and  excitement  of  the  cockpit.  Most  of  this 
class  know  nothing  of  Protestantism,  or  have  only 
the  most  fantastic  ideas  about  it. 

One  thing  about  Protestantism  is  very  taking 
with  them.  They  soon  learn  that  Protestant 
••priests"  will  baptize  them,  marry  them,  and  bury« 
them  free  I  If  their  priests  would  only  stop  telling 
them  that  this  baptism  and  marriage  and  burial  are 
sacrilegious  and  of  no  avail,  and  only  add  suffer- 


ing to  their  lot  in  purgatory,  they  would  all  prefer 
to  be  Protestants,  because  that  is  cheapest.  As  it  is, 
only  part  of  them  can*  be  won  over,  and  only  after 
long  and  patient  kindergarten  training  do  they 
begin  to  know  what  Christianity  is. 

The  great  mass  of  natives  know  nothing  of  Prot- 
estantism— millions  of  them  have  never  heard  of  it. 
How  can  they  be  desirous  of  becoming  Protestants  ? 
We  must  go  to  them  and  let  them  lean  on  us  in- 
stead of  on  the  friars  and  feudal  lords,  who  only 
care  for  them  enough  to  serve  their  own  selfish  ends 
at  their  expense.  These  people  are  willing  to  be 
taught,  willing  to  follow  any  leader  to  any  goal. 
They  present  a  great  opportunity  for  missionaries. 

While  many  of  them  pray  to  the  saints  as  well  as 
to  the  spirits  with  which  their  superstition  peoples 
the  world,  they  are  not  Roman  Catholics  in  any 
very  strong  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  ready, 
however,  to  be  anything  that  comes  along  and  will 
notice  them.  While  they  are  more  like  children 
than  mature  persons,  they  are  a  promising  field  for 
the  patient  teacher,  who  is  willing  and  able  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  and  teach  them  their  letters  and 
lead  them  by  the  long,  slow  path  to  the  light  as  it  is 
in  Jesus. 

Of  course  there  are  wholesome  and  encouraging 
exceptions  to  the  statemehts  made  above.  For  ex- 
ample, here  In  the  island  of  Negros  there  are  several 
of  the  landowners  who  appear  to  be  sincere  in  a  dcr 
sire  to  hear  the  Protestant  Gospel  preached;  sev- 
eral have  expressed  a  purpose  of  becoming  preach- 
ers of  evangelical  Christianity.  Leading  men  from 
Ginigeran,  Kabankalan,  and  Suay  have  offered  their 
large,  well-equipped  houses  for  preaching  places, 
and  say  they  are  anxious  to  preach  to  their  own 
people  as  soon  as  they  can  learn  the  Gospel  truth. 

At  present  they  have  but  the  vaguest  ideas  of  our 
religion,  and  will  quite  likely  change  their  attitude 
toward  it  when  they  see  its  simplicity  and  its  spirit- 
ual meaning.  Still  they  are  not  to  be  despaired  of 
yet.  Indeed  they  are  full  of  encouragement  to 
missionaries.  There  are  also  exceptions  to  state- 
ments made  about  the  middle  class.  And  some  of 
the  common  people  are  remarkably  bright  and  intel- 
ligent and  bid  fair  to  soon  become  leaders  in  Chris- 
tian work  in  these  islands.  But  the  general  state- 
ments must  remain. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Filipinos  do  not  desire 
Protestantism,  because  they  know  nothing  about  it. 
They  are  more  or  less  stanch  Catholics,  because  that 
is  the  faith  that  has  been  brought  to  them.  Many  of 
them  will  take  whatever  comes  along  next,  if  it  is 
made  attractive  to  them.  The  cults  that  have  made 
the  most  ritual  and  outward  ceremonial  will  always 
stand  best  chance  with  these  people,  who  demand 
something  tangible  and  showy  and  affording  them 
opportunity  to  satisfy  their  vanity  and  natural  de- 
sire for  publicity.  Protestantism  will  be  handi- 
capped in  so  far  as  it  is  deficient  in  outward  cere- 
monial. Evangelical  Christianity  must  win  its  way 
here  slowly,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  be- 
cause it  is  spiritual  and  real,  and  the  world  and  the 
Philippines  from  long  training  are  showy  and  unreal. 
—C,  W,  BriggSy  in  The  Standard, 
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Devotion  to  Heathenism  in  China. 


Devotion  to  Heathenism  in  Ohina. 

BY  REV.    W.   REyPKT  HUNT. 

WHILE  recently  itinerating  in  the  Cli'u  Cheo  Dis- 
trict of  Aniiuei  Province,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  witness  an  instance  of  remarkable  devotion  to 
heathenism,  lie  was  a  Buddhist  devotee.  Travel- 
stained,  footsore,  and  weary,  this  would-be  hermit 
priest,  of  more  than  fifty  summers,  was  traveling 
alone  on  a  mission  to  Tai  Shan,  a  high  sacred 
mountain  a  thousand  li  away,  in  the  province  of 
Shantung. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  about  this  odd,  rugged 
pilgrim  was  his  patriarchal  and  dignified  bearing. 
He  might  have  passed  for  an  incarnation  of  the 
Hindu  Shakyamuni  Gautama,  was  well  marked  with 
the  insignia  of  his  fraternity,  and  on  his  stolid,  yel- 
low face  could  be  read  the  expression  of  far-away 
hope  and  almost  heroism. 

In  his  hand  he  carried  a  little  wooden  table  about 
the  size  of  a  man^s  hand.  •  On  it  was  fastened  a 
small  incense-holder  and  burner.  Round  his  neck, 
and  flowing  beneath  his  loosely  folded  gown,  were 
some  beads  and  seals  of  other  religious  significance. 

On,  on,  on  he  went,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six 
measured  paces ;  and  then  a  prostration  in  a  very 
reverential  manner.  This  was  repeated  all  along  the 
high  road,  the  monotony  of  such  penance  being  oc- 
casionally varied  by  lighting  up  a  small  bunch  of 
Incense,  and  uttering  longer  and  louder  prayers. 

Being  interested  in  this  deluded  pilgrimage,  I 
asked  the  prematurely  aged  priest  a  few  questions. 
He  was  polite,  but  reticent.  Gaining  his  confidence, 
however,  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  his  religion, 
like  mine,  was  not  native  to  China,  we  realized  an 
affinity  which  won  him  over  to  conversation. 

He  thereupon  informed  me  that  his  devotion  to  the 
task  of  traveling  at  the  rate  of  six  paces  and  a  pros- 
tration, and  the  fact  of  continuing  this  performance 
through  sunshine  and  rain,  cold  and  heat,  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  until  the  sacred  mountain  was  reached 
In  **the  province  of  the  eastern  hills,"  would  secure 
lor  him  much  merit,  as  well  as  high  rank  in  the 
priesthood,  and  finally  ensure  for  him  a  place  in  the 
shining  ranks  of  the  immortals. 

Speaking  with  him  on  the  delusions  of  heathenism 
and  the  hopelessness  of  man  without  God,  he  became 
peculiarly  responsive.  The  idea  of  a  Mediator  (mid- 
dle man)  between  God  and  man  in  the  fact  of  rec- 
onciliation seemed  to  interest  him  in  a  special 
sense,  especially  as  the  work  and  character  of  Christ 
were  unfolded  to  him ;  yet  he  clung  with  tenacious 
pride  to  the  rites,  symbols,  and  traditions  of  the 
fathers. 

As  the  light  seemed  at  intervals  to  dawn  on  his 
clouded  mind,  my  hopes  were  raised  that  he  might 
*'  turn  again  and  believe  ; "  but  he  had  set  his  face 
toward  the  sacred  mountain,  where  the  fathers  wor- 
shiped, and  to  that  purpose,  with  a  persistency  and 
determination  which  would  put  to  shame  much  of 
our  nominal  Christian  endeavor,  this  heathen  dev- 
otee pressed  forward,  allured  by  the  fantastic  will- 
o'  -  the  -  wisp  lights  of  pagan  creation.  —  Chinese 
Recorder. 


Seoommended  Books. 

Latin  America,  by  Rev.  Hubert  W.  Brown,  M.A., 
is  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  at 
$1.20  net.  It  is  an  account  of  the  people  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  South  America,  as  they  were 
when  they  were  conquered  by  the  invaders  from 
Spain  and  what  they  have  become  under  Roman 
Catholic  rule,  together  with  the  straggles  and  tri- 
umphs of  those  who  have  labored  to  introduce  a 
pure  Christianity.  The  divisions  are  :  The  Pagans, 
Papists,  Patriots,  Protestants,  and  Present  Problem. 
The  author  was  for  sixteen  years  a  Presbjrterian 
missionary  in  Mexico.  He  has  given  us  much  valu- 
able information  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  and 
proves  the  great  need  of  Protestant  mission  work  in 
every  part  of  Latin  America. 

Pi-otestant  Missions  iti  Stmih  America  is  published  by 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Price,  fifty  cents.  We  are  glad  to  see  such  an 
excellent  book  published  at  such  a  low  price.  It 
contains  ten  articles  written  by  those  who  are  well 
qualified  for  the  work :  South  America,  Geograph- 
ical and  General,  by  Harlan  P.  Beach ;  British  Gui- 
ana, by  Rev.  F.  P.  L.  Josa ;  Dutch  Guiana,  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  Taylor  Hamilton  ;  Brazil,  by  Rev.  H.  C. 
Tucker  ;  Republics  of  the  Plata  River,  by  Rev.  C.  W. 
Drees,  D.D.;  Chile,  by  Rev.  I.  H.  LaFetra;  The 
Land  of  the  Incas,  and  South  America  as  a  Mission 
Field,  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Woods,  D.D.,  LL.D., ;  Colom- 
bia and  Venezuela,  by  Mrs.  T.  S.  Pond.  There  is  an 
Appendix  with  Bibliography,  Statistics,  Missionary 
Map,  etc.  The  book  will  be  ver>'  helpful  to  mission 
classes,  as  well  as  to  all  students  of  missions. 

With  the  Tibetans  in  Tent  and  Temple  is  published 
by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Price,  $1.50. 
It  is  written  by  Susie  C.  Rijnhart,  M.D.,  and  is  the 
record  of  four  years*  travel  and  work  (1805-1899)  by 
the  author  and  her  husband  on  the  Tibetan  frontier 
of  West  China,  and  a  journey  into  the  interior  of 
Tibet.  They  went  from  the  United  States  to  China 
and  Tibet  as  independent  missionaries,  and  with 
nothing  pledged  for  their  support,  but  with  an  in- 
tense desire  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Tibetans. 
Their  only  child  died  in  Tibet,  and  Mr.  Rijnhart  dis- 
appeared and  was  probably  killed  by  the  Tibetans. 
The  book  gives  us  some  information  abotit  Tibetan 
customs  and  habits,  and  is  an  example  of  great 
Christian  devotion  apparently  unwisely  directed. 

Daybreak  in  JAvingstonia,  by  Rev.  James  W.  Jack, 
M.A.,  is  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany. E*rice,  $1.25  net.  We  have  here  the  story  of 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Mission  in  British  Central 
Africa,  called  in  honor  of  Dr.  Livingstone  the  Livings- 
tonia  Mission.  The  Mission  was  founded  in  1875  on 
the  west  coast  of  Lake  Nyasa,  a  lake  three  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  long  and  from  fifteen  to  forty  miles 
wide.  Other  stations  have  since  been  established  in 
the  interior,  west  of  the  lake,  and  the  success  has  only 
been  second  to  that  of  tlie  mission  in  Uganda.  The 
story  is  well  told  in  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  and  there  is  given  considerable  information 
about  the  country  and  people.  The  map  and  illus- 
trations are  all  helpful. 
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■  jewel  of  our  ialaDd  tfrritoi'y,  so 
recently  iiuquired,  constitutes  that  por- 
tion of  our  western  enipfre,  which  first  re- 
ccivpB  the  raya  of  Uie  morning  aun.  Its 
central  meridian  ia  not  fur  from  Bixty-aix 
degreeawest  from  Green wirh.miii  its  stand- 
ard lime  18,  therefui'e,  thut  of  the  wixtioth 
meridian,  or  in- 
tercoloDial.  Its 
longitudinal 
axis  corre- 
sponds very 
nearly  with  lati- 
tude eighteen 
degrees  and  ttf- 
teen  minutes 
north,  so  tbat 
the  entire  la- 
land  is  five  de- 
grees within 
the  tropics  and 


lie 


south  than  any 
part  of  our  oon- 
linetital  terri- 
tory. In  mon/ 
than  one  sense 
Is  this  island 
our  sentinel, 
since  it  Dotonly 
first  beholds 
the  rising  sun 
in  the  Weatero 
Bemlspbei^e. 
but  also  stands 
guai'd  belwenn 
the  Atlanlio 


extent  and  just  abont  equal  to  the  two 
States  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island,  meas- 
uring about  three  thousand  six  hundred 
square  miles.  Its  gi'eatest  length  is  not  far 
from  one  hundred  miles  and  its  breadth 
thirty-five. 
Portu  Kioo  did  not  come  under  the  folds 


brought  with 
her  several 
smaller  sisters 
grouped  about 
her,  among 
i  being 
Culebra,  or  Ser- 
pent Island, 
and  Vieques,  or 
CiJib  Island,  to 
the  eastward : 
Deseehado,  or 
Abandoned  Is- 
land,andMona 
Island,  in    the 


Oc 


and 


Caribbean  Sea 
and  watohes  the  routes  of  trade  and  travel, 
which  lead  to  our  southern  sister,  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America, 

Let  us  lake  account  of  some  of  the  natural 
features  of  this  Island,  or  in  other  words,  let 
ns  open  the  jewel  box  to  see  what  it  con- 
tains for  U3.  It  Is  small  in  area,  being  lens 
than  one  eleventh  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in 


the 


pulation 

bers  about 

sis  thousand 

The  shape  of 
Portf)  Rico,  OS  It  lies  revealed  on  the  map, 
strikes  one  immediately  with  its  symmetry. 
It  is  almost  a  perfeot  parallelogram,  three 
of  Its  sides,  the  northern,  southern,  and  west- 
ern squariug  exactly  with  parallel  and  me- 
ridian. The  eastern  end  is  somewhat  more 
irregidar,  Ita  northeast  comer  projecting  to- 
ward Culebra  Island,  hinting  at  the  contlnu- 
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ation  of  the  submarine  ridge,  which  tops  the 
waves  again  and  again  to  form  the  Danish, 
English,  and  other  islands  to  the  east  and 
south. 

In  fact,  Porto  Rico  is  but  the  culmination 
of  a  vast  mountain  range,  largely  sub- 
marine, whose  slopes  fall  steeply  to  the 
depths  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  south 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  north.  Bark- 
er's Deep  not  far  from  the  north  coast  swal- 
lows the  plummet  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand  feet.  What  a  magnificent 
mountain  range  would  be  revealed  should 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  suddenly  be 
drained  off!  The  narrowing  of  the  sub- 
marine range,  and  consequent  steepness  of 
the  shores  of  Porto  Rico,  explains  the  fact 
of  the  few  available  ports  for  anchorage  on 
either  side  of  the  island.  The  coasts  are 
straight  lines,  the  beach  is  narrow,  the 
ocean  deeps  come  near  the  shore.  The 
bay  of  San  Juan  on  the  north,  Guanica  and 
Jobos  Bays  on  the  south,  are  almost  the 
only  harbors  worthy  the  name.  All  other 
ports  are  simply  open  roadsteads  with  but 
slight  protection. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  beautifully 
diversified.  Its  hills  and  mountains,  the 
culmination  of  the  mighty  ridge  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  stretch  eastward  and  west- 
ward with  their  spurs  extending  well  to  the 
coast,  dividing  the  area  into  a  narrow  coast 
belt  and  the  intricacies  of  the  hill  country. 
The  greatest  elevation  is  that  of  the  peak 
called  **  El  Yunque,"  the  Anvil,  which  rises 
near  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  and  is 
visible  many  miles  at  sea.  Through  the 
valleys  and  down  to  the  coast,  threading 
the  upheaving  verdure  of  the  hills  clothed 
with  tropical  vegetation,  a  thousand  or 
more  streams  receive  the  tropical  rains  or 
are  fed  by  the  hidden  springs  and  carry 
their  crystal  burdens  toward  the  sea.  The 
longest  of  these  streams,  called  rivers  here, 
may  be  said  to  be  sixty  miles  in  length. 
None  are  truly  navigable,  for  the  mouths  of 
those  emptying  into  the  ocean  are  so  fretted 
with  the  breaking  surf,  that  scarcely  can  a 
boat  find  entrance  to  them. 

The  situation  of  Porto  Rico  is  well  within 
the  tropics.  The  character  of  the  rounded 
slopes  of  its  hills,  and  the  elevation  to  which 
they  rise,  the  abundance  of  water,  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  cold  trade  winds  determine 
the  character  of  the  vegetation  and  products. 
Once  clothed  with  mighty  forests  of  hard 
woods,  the  original  growth  has  been  almost 


entirely  removed,  and  there  is  little  timber 
of  commercial  value  now  to  be  had.  The 
rapid  growth  and  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion have  determined  the  very  general  culti- 
vation of  the  island.  Its  hillsides,  as  well  as 
its  valleys,  are  furrowed  and  tilled  to  give 
sustenance  to  the  million  inhabitants,  or 
nearly  so,  who  here  have  their  home. 

The  chief  crops  produced  for  export  are 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  coflfee,  and  these  are, 
doubtless,  susceptible  of  large  increase  as 
the  result  of  improved  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion; but  however  large  the  product  may- 
become,  it  can  scarcely  ever  grow  to  such 
dimensions  as  to  aflfect  seriouslv  the  mar- 
kets  of  our  vast  country.  Tropical  and  sub- 
tropical fruits  and  vegetables  abound.  The 
orange,  of  excellent  stock  and  long  made 
thoroughly  at  home  in  this  island,  is  abun- 
dant, and  by  cultivation  may  be  made  the 
equal  of  any  grown  on  the  earth.  Bananas 
are  of  the  greatest  variety  and  of  the  most 
excellent  quality.  Vegetables  and  edible 
roots  are  produced  in  large  quantities,  and 
Porto  Rico  may  become  a  great  source  of 
market  supplies  for  our  Eastern  States. 

Traces  of  mineral  wealth  of  various  kinds 
have  been  found,  but  have  never  yielded 
any  large  return.  "What  our  jewel  casket 
may  hold  of  precious  stones  and  valuable 
metals  is  still  to  be  discovered. 

The  climate  of  Porto  Rico  varies  consider- 
ably between  the  north  and  south  and  east 
and  west,  yet  in  general  it  may  be  said  to 
be  warm,  though  not  excessively  hot,  and 
humid,  though  not  unhealthy.  The  heat  is 
moderated  and  the  humidity  increased,  yet 
made  more  tolerable  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
trade  winds  blowing  from  the  northeast, 
east,  and  southeast  with  purifying  and  re- 
freshing effect.  When  not  compelled  to  un- 
due exertion  one  can  pass  his  days  in  Porto 
Rico  with  much  less  discomfort  than  during 
the  heated  term  in  our  Northern  States,  while 
tlie  nights  are  almost  uniformly  pleasant 
and  conducive  to  refreshing  slumber. 

Of  malaria  there  seems  to  be  less  than  in 
any  other  of  the  West  Indies,  €ind  yet  the 
conditions  of  the  climate  are  such,  that 
strangers  arriving  must  undergo  a  process 
of  acclimation.  Once  adjusted  to  the  condi- 
tions, the  resident  from  the  north  may  be 
assured  of  healthful  enjoyment  in  this 
tropical  paradise. 

The  population  of  Porto  Rico  oflfers  a  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  West  Indies  in  general. 
It  is  a  predominantly  white.  The  aboriginal 
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population  was  so  entirely  exterminated 
that  scarcely  a  trace  of  its  blood  remains  in 
the  Porto  Bican  of  to-day.  African  slavery, 
though  early  introduced,  did  not  offer  the 
inducement  of  great  profit  until  the  present 
century  was  well  advanced,  so  that  the 
mingling  of  African  blood  with  the  Cau- 
casian did  not  become  so  general  as  else-  i 
where.  The  more  rapid  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Porto  Rico  began  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  old  century  and  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  immigration  of  large  numbers  of 
Spaniards  and  Spanish-Americans  from 
those  portions  of  America  which  had 
thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke;  hence  the 
population  had  remained  predominantly 
white. 

The  statisticians  toll  us  that  the  analysis 
of  the  population  as  to  race  gives  64'?  white, 
27^  mixed  blood,  and  ^%  negroes.  Not  only 
the  Porto  Rican  of  the  city,  but  also  the 
Gibaro  of  the  rural  districts,  is  white  and  is 
proud  of  the  fact.  While  social  distinctions 
on  account  of  race  and  color  do  not  arouse 
the  intensity  of  feeling  observed  in  some 
other  portions  of  the  world,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  the  Porto  Rican  deems  his 
white  descent  a  matter  of  distinction  and 
pride. 

The  Spanish   domination    so  completely 
suppressed  all  spirit  of  initiative  and  enter- 
prise and  so  closed  up  all  avenues  of  ad- 
vancement, that  only  the  Spaniard  and  his 
favorites  found  any  stimulus  to  effort  or: 
any  opportunity  of  advancement.    The  edu- ' 
cational   and    governmental   influences   of, 
centuries  have  destroyed  the  spirit  of  inde- ! 
pendence,  energy,  and  thrift,  and  although 
the'  Porto  Rican  is  of  good  stock  and  capable 
of  advancement,  his  life  has  been  so  near 
the  verge  of  stars^ation,  that  his  physique 
has  been  weakened  and  his  activity  shut  in 
within  a  very  narrow  circle.    In  individual 
instances,  where  these  limitations  have  been 
thrown  off,  the  Porto  Rican  has  shown  him- 
self capable  of  high  intellectual  develop- ' 
ment  and  noble  enterprise.    There  need  be  : 
no  fear  but  that  under  the  stimulus  of  edu- 
cation,   intellectual    and     industrial,    and 
under  the  influences  of  a    pure  faith  the 
Porto  Rican  will  demonstrate  his  right  to 
live  and  his  capacity  for  self-government. 

The  population  of  Porto  Rico,  according 
to  recent  statistics,  gathered  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  military  government  of  the 
United  States,  is  approximately  950.000.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  of  the 


West  Indies,  and  its  inhabitants  are  much 
more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  area 
they  occupy  than  is  the  case  with  our  oldest 
States,  having,  for  instance,  only  one  elev- 
enth of  the  area  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  its 
population  lacking  but  a  little  of  one  fourth. 

Many  observers  are  inclined  to  think  that 
under  present  conditions  the  island  is  over- 
populated  and  that  relief  by  emigration 
should  be  sought.  This  is  probably  a  mis- 
taken judgment.  With  the  readjustment 
under  the  new  conditions  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry Porto  Rico  will  need  all  of  her  popu- 
lation find  will  afford  a  home  for  other  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  who  will  there  live  and 
prosper.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
with  the  redemption  of  abandoned  or  unsub- 
dued lands,  with  the  improvement  of  the 
methods  of  agriculture,  with  the  diversifica- 
tion of  the  crops  cultivated,  with  the  devel- 
opment of  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States,  Porto  Rico  has  still  a  large 
field  for  growth  and  development 

After  all  that  has  been  said  there  is  abun- 
dant ground  for  the  conviction  that  our 
"Emerald  Isle"  of  the  West  Indies  is  a 
jewel  worth  keeping. 

The  population  of  Porto  Rico  is  largely 
rural,  yet  the  coasts  are  studded  with 
towns,  whose  population  is  sufficient  to 
give  them  quite  an  urban  character.  San 
Juan  with  its  30,000  people,  and  Arecibo 
with  its  6,000,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
densely  populated  region,  divide  the  north 
coast  into  three  almost  equal  sections. 
Aguadilla  stands  sentinel  on  the  northwest 
comer,  while  Fagardo  looks  out  from  the 
northeast.  Mayaguez  and  Humaeao,  of 
20,000  and  6,000  respectively,  hold  the  west 
and  east  ends  of  the  main  axis  of  the  island. 
San  German  holds  the  southwest  outpost, 
while  Yauco,  Ponce  with  its  28,000  souls, 
and  Guyama,  with  its  seaport  of  Arroyo,  the 
homes  of  10,000  people,  garnish  the  southern 
slopes.  Lares,  Utuado,  Barroe,  Cidra,  Ca- 
guas,  and  Naguabo  may  be  said  to  form  a 
line  of  interior  towns,  holding  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains  and  the  interior  lines  of 
communication.  All  these  and  others  are 
towns  of  varying  population,  from  2,000  to 
5,000,  each  the  center  of  populous  districts 
inhabited  by  the  white  peasantry. 

Wavs  of  communication  constitute  one  of 
the  prime  elements  of  modem  civilization. 
In  this  respect  much  remains  to  be  done  for 
Porto  Rico.  A  railway  projected  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  island  has  been  con- 
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•uct.ed  only  in  email  aeotions.   WheD 
piptpil  il.  ivill  f-nnble  the  tnivoli-r  (<i 


ily   more   than   one   hundred 
roadway  of  eighteen  teet  Is 


mil  the  Island  nitbin  oighteen  hours  of  I  kept  in  excellent  condition,  and  a  carriage 

very  rapid  travel.    Of  roadways  the  mill-  drive  between  the  terminal  citlea  is  one  ot 

■ad  from  San  Juan  t.i  Porir.-,  witli  its  '  the  most  delightful  to  hv  mneelved.    Bmall 


branch  to  Giiayama,  offers  a  masterpiece  of  [  strips  of  good  highway  and  some  roads  pro- 
Spanish  engineering  sklU.  Its  total  length  |  jected  and   partially  executed  under  the 
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military  and  civil  ftovernraents  since  the 
American  occupatiou  constitute  the  only 
avenues  of  eaay  communication.  The  In- 
habitants ot  the  interior  live  in  the  midst 
of  nature's  plenty,  but  without  the  means  of 
exchanging  that  plenty  for  the  products  of 
human  industry  and  the  articles  of  com- 
merce necessary  to  a  civilized  lite.  Hence 
the  Olbaro  knows  little  of  the  conveniences 
of  lite,  nnd  lives  only  too  near  to  mother 
earth. 

Porto  Bico  is  ours,  but  the  proprietotship 
ia  reciprocal.  If  Porto  Bico  belongs  to  the 
TTcIted  States,  the  United  States  also  belong 


to  Porto  Bico,  The  law  of  mutual  service 
and  help  compels  UB  not  only  to  seek  our 
own  but  another's  wealth.  We  may  not, 
therefore,  seek  Porto  Bico  simply  with  a 
view  to  what  she  may  contribute  of  her 
wealth  and  toil  to  our  wellbeing,  but  we 
must  give  If  we  would  receive,  and  by  the 
lessons  taught  of  Providence,  through  war 
and  hurricane,  we  are  to  learn  that  ire  must 
contribute  of  our  abundance  and  of  our 
personal  sacrifice  ete  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  Porto  Bico  will  contribute 
largely  to  the  wealth  and  well-being  <d 
our  country. 


FoRToRiciN  Women,— Ab  In  all  the  Spanish  coloDlcB,  the  heaviest  CDreeot  the  SfSlem,  political,  Intellec- 
toal,  social,  and  relli^ous,  under  which  Porto  Rtco  has  groaned  for  four  centuries,  baa  nM«d  Dpou  the 
shoulders  o[  the  mothers  and  daughters.  Practically  regarded  as  things  rather  than  beings,  and  as  con- 
veoleocea  and  appendages  rather  than  eompaulous  and  equals  of  men  ;  tanght  submission  of  instinct  and 
thought  and  ooiisclence  to  an  ecclesiBsllcBl  superior  and  lojallj-  bowing  to  such  a  demand,  bow  can  It  be 
otherwiue  than  that  noman's  mind  sbould  bo  atognant  and  sllnled  and  stultified  to  such  a  de^creo  that  she 
Oacnot  hoQe.itly  respect  hereelf  nor  command  respect  from  others  as  a  thinking  and  responsible  being  ! 
Thus  it  happens  that  womuu  is  so  generally  Ignorant  nnd  helpless  and  childish  and  weak,  and  often  either 
a  mere  doll  or  a  wretched  druilKC  In  muny  cases  motberliood  without  marriage,  (amily  cares  without 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  pareolal  burdens  to  be  borne  with  a  broken  heart,  and  sorrows  DQiDeBsarablj 
worse  than  those  of  widowhood,  such  are  the  teeiures  of  soman's  actual  place  and  U(e  b>4(vr  ^  Porio 

''H.—J.  Xaton  Ontnt. 


(3«) 
PORTO  RICO  DURING  FOUR  CENTURIES. 

fil  llEV.  CKABLE8  W.  DREES,  D.D. 


EB  four  centuries  have  passed  eioce, 
on    Novomber   17,    HQ3,  the    eyes   of 
<Joliimliti=.  till    iii-j  swond  voyage   of  dis- 
co veiy    and 


little  OS  the 

changeless 

«  of  tLat  Cuthay  whinh,  through  Its  out- 

&R  Islands,  Columbus  thought  he  was  ap- 
proaching. And  yet,  thft' earliest  scenes  that 
«re  unfnlOed  lo  ua  by  the  simplo  ohronlcters 
of  the  time  are  full  of  tragedy. 

Columbus  approached  the  shores  of  Porto 
Rico  after  first  contact  with  a  race  of  barba- 
rians who  were  to  resist  most  courageously 
and  successfully  for  many  a  decade  the  ad- 
vance of  Spanish  settlement  in  the  West 
Indies.  His  first  landfall  on  this  voyage 
was  at  the  Island  of  Dominica,  from  which 
point  he  explored  and  named  a  number  of 
islands  which  then  became  known  as  the 
Cttribbeea.  They  were  named  from  the  sav- 
age Caribs,  who  greeted  the  Spanish  ad- 
venturers with  ftiglits  of  poisoned  arrows, 
and  would  have  no  peace  with  them.  The 
character  of  these  Indians  was  Indicated  by 
the  scenes  revtvilfd  to  the  Spaniard  as  he 
looked  euriously  into  their  rude  boldos,  or 
huta  of  cane  and  palm  thatch.  There  were 
I    smoked    and    dried    limbs    of   human 


kill  and  take  captive,  and  to  carry  away  their 
boimd  victims  for  the  cannibal  feasts.  Not 
even  the  vigilance  of  the  Don,  nor  the  ter- 
ror of  his  flre-breathing  mtisket  and  swift- 
flashing  sword,  could  always  successfully 
resist  these  invasions. 

Columbus  only  touched  the  shores  of 
Porto  Kioo  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  water  and  wood  for  his  ships. 
Tradition  points  to  a  magnificent  spring 
near  the  nori:hwestem  shore,  where  his 
water  casks  were  filled  when  he  sailed  away 
for  the  shores  of  San  Domingo.  It  was  one 
of  the  lieutenants  of  the  great  admiral,  on 
this  voyage,  who  was  destined  to  make  a 
permanent  footing  for  the  Spanish  race  on 
this  island. 

Juan  Ponce  de  LieoQ  made  a  first  visit  of 
exploration  In  ISOS,  landing  at  the  point 
where  Columbus  had  watered  his  ships,  and 
being  well  received  bythe  chief,  Agueynaba, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  clan  Inhabiting  that 
region,  and  the  chief  /"acnque  over  the  heads 
of  the  other  clans  throughout  the  island. 
After  a  journey  of  exploration  Ponce  do 
IJeoQ  returned  to  Snn  Domingo,  leaving  a 
few  Spanish  soldiers  pensioners  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  natives.  The  following 
year  two  hundred  Spaniards  came  to  form  a 
permanent  settlement,  bringing  with  them 
fiv>m  San  Domingo  sugar  cane,  ginger, 
and  other  spices,  whose  culture  they  intro- 
duced. The  first  village  founded  by  tho 
Spaniards,  separate  from  the  Indian  clan 
villages  in  which  they  had  been  guests,  was 
esUiblished  at  S'an  German  near  the  south- 
western angle  of  tlie  island,  while  almost 
simuitaneoiialy  the  capital  of  the  new  colony 
was  founded  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay 
from  the  sit*  of  the  present  town  of  Sau 
Juan,  and  was  called  Caparra. 

Spanish  enterprise  in  other  directions  dur- 
ing those  years  of  the  second  and  third  dec- 
ades of  the  sixteenth  century  entered  upon 
ly  fields  which  promised  large  pecn- 


beings.  Grinning  skulls  adorned  post  and  ]  niary  profit  to  permit  any  very  large  effort 
rafter,  nnd  tlieir  fleshpots  were  seething  for  Uie  settlement  of  Porto  Eico.  The  gold 
with  human  flesh.  '  placers  and  mines  of  Porto  Rico  could  not 

These  Caribs  were  the  terror  for  a  full  compete  with  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  have 
g«nerntion  of  the  dwellers  of  Porto  Rico,  nevermadelarge  retumsforthe  expenditure 
Armed  for  war,  and  cutting  the  tranquil  of  laborand  life  made  upon  them.  And  si m- 
Waters  of  the  sea  with  the  prows  of  their  pie  agriculture,  with  its  slow  returns,  could 

Kpirag'Um,  they  made  frequent  descents  not  hold  the  Spaniard,  when  the  palaces  of 
the  eastern  shores  to  pillage  and  burn,   Montezuma  and  Atahualpn  held  out  their 
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untold  treasures.  So  we  find  the  colony  of 
Porto  Rico  developing  but  slowly.  Many  of 
the  colonists  were  forced  settlers,  for  Porto 
Rico  was  scarcely  more  than  a  penal  colony 
for  three  centuries. 

Discouragement  and  disaster  rained 
thickly  upon  the  colonists,  and  those  early 
years  in  Porto  Rico  were  a  continued  trag- 


idly  in  administration,  their  tenure  of  office 
being,  usually,  scarcely  more  than  a  year. 
Discontent  and  loud  complaints  were  con- 
stantly making  themselves  heard  in  San 
Domingo,  where  the  central  authority  re- 
sided. The  complaints  most  often  referred 
to  injustice  and  partiality  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Indians  as  slaves  under  the  system 
called  by  the  Spaniards  "  Repartimiento." 

Plagues  of  mosquitoes  made  more  than 
one  settlement  almost  uninhabitable.  An 
invasion  of  ants,  destroying  every  green 
thing  and  driving  the  settlers  out  of  their 
homes,  threatened  to  sweep  away  whole  set- 
tlements. The  plague  of  smallpox,  and 
other  nameless  contagious  diseases,  swept 
multitudes  of  Indians  and  white  men  into 
untimely  graves.  The  descent  of  the  Garibs, 
always  feared  and  frequently  experienced, 
made  life  anything  but  tranquil. 

Meanwhile,  the  tragedy  of  Indian  exter- 
mination was  going  on.  Into  the  life  of 
those  Indians,  who  seem  to  have  been  simple 
and  inoffensive  in  their  character,  came  the 
Spaniard,  with  his  lust  of  blood  and  gold 
and  his  invincible  hatred  of  work.  When 
the  Indians  found  themselves  reduced  prac- 
tically to  slavery  by  their  kindly  received 
but  speedily  unwelcome  guests,  despairing 
efforts  for  liberty  were  made.  The  Indian 
uprising,  in  1512,  came  near  sweeping  the 
Spaniard  into  the  sea ;  but  what  could  de- 
spairing courage  accomplish  when  armed 


less  and  remediless  "  Repartimiento  "  gave 
way  to  the  milder  "  Encomienda,'*  with  a 
reversion  to  the  crown,  which  gave  liberty 
to  the  slave  after  a  fixed  period. 

The  relief  came  too  late,  however,  for 
when,  finally,  the  benefits  of  the  reform  were 
proclaimed  in  Porto  Rico,  there  were  but 
sixty  persona,  of  all  the  multitude  that  peo- 


edy.    Governors  succeeded  each  other  rap-   pled  the  island  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 


from  whose  limbs  the  shackles  were  broken. 
In  Porto  Rico,  as  in  San  Domingo  and  Cuba, 
Spain  was  guilty  of  the  extinction  of  a  race 
in  the  mad  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power. 

That  Porto  Rico  offered  to  the  early  con- 
querors little  to  attract  or  to  satisfy  the  de- 
sire for  gold,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
Ponce  de  Leon  organized  two  expeditions 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  new  fields  of  en- 
terprise which  might  rival  Mexico  and  Peru 
in  their  splendor.  Not  only  wealth  but 
health  was  sought;  for  in  his  advanced 
years  he  set  out  for  the  fabled  fountain  of 
youth,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  but 
instead  of  the  object  of  his  quest  found 
savage  Indians,  one  of  whose  poisoned  ar- 
rows wounded  him  to  the  death.  Retreating' 
to  Havana,  he  there  died,  and  his  remains 
were  brought  to  Porto  Rico  where  they  are 
said  still  to  be  found. 

The  disappointment  of  the  early  settlers 
is  shown  by  the  constant  tendency  to  emi- 
grate, and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  the 
case  that  the  government  repeatedly  issued 
stringent  prohibitions  of  departures  from 
the  island.  Depopulated  of  its  native  race, 
the  new  population  did  not  rapidly  increase, 
and  for  three  centuries  development  was  ex- 
tremely slow.  In  the  view  of  the  Spanish 
government  the  chief  value  of  the  island 
lay  in  its  seaport  of  San  Juan,  with  its  easily 
defensible  harbor  and  its  outlying  position, 
nearest  the  home  country,  and  most  avail- 


only  with  bow  and  arrow  and  war  club,  as  able  as  a  strong  place  from  which  to  resist 
against  the  terrible  firearms,  the  swift '  an  invasion  of  the  Carib,  freebooter,  and 
horses,  and  the  fierce  bloodhounds  of  the   filibuster. 


Spaniard  ?  And  so  the  rebellion  but  served 
as  a  pretext  for  taking  away  even  the 
mask  under  which  slavery  had  been  hid, 
and  the  Indians  found  themselves  bound 
with  the  chain,  dragged  to  the  mines,  and 
driven  to  the  fields,  their  heads  bowed 
beneath  the  yoke  of  unceasing  toil. 


So,  in  course  of  time  the  capital,  San  Juan, 
with  its  lofty  Morro,  and  its  high  ridge  pro- 
tecting the  inner  anchorage,  became  so 
formidable  a  fortification  that  it  could  resist 
successfully  such  attacks  as  Havana,  Car- 
tagena, Nombre  de  Dois,  and  even  Caracas, 
in  its  lofty  mountain  position,  were  com- 


XJnspeakable  cruelties  hastened  the   ex-   pelled  to  succumb  to.     The  English  and 


termination  of  the  natives.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Las  Casas,  the  noble  friend  of  the  In- 
dians, voiced  his  protest  to  king  and  em- 
peror until  at  last,  for  very  shame,  the  piti- 


Dutch,  in  their  expeditions  under  Drake  and 
Hawkins,  Bandoin,  Abercrombie,  and  others, 
tried  in  vain  to  capture  the  Morro.  It  was 
in  such  an  attempt,  in  which  several  plat<^ 
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ships  were  destroyed  in  the  harbor  and 
much  damage  done  to  the  town,  that  Drake 
and  Hawkins  failed  in  their  efforts  and 
drew  off  their  forces ;  and  ere  the  fleet  re- 
turned to  England  both  captains  had  died  at 
sea,  and  were  buried  in  the  element  they  so 
dearly  loved. 

What  large  fleets  and  the  forces  of  a  nation 
could  not  effect  was  likewise  impossible  to 
tlie  buccaneer  and  the  filibuster.  But  more 
than  once  these  sea  rovers  made  their  de- 
scents upon  the  coast  to  harry  and  pillage 
and  burn,  while  every  Spanish  fleet  and 
richly  laden  merchantman  had  to  be  wary 
of  these  enemies. 

Ere  the  Indians  had  been  all  exterminated, 
and,  indeoci,  with  a  view  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  African  slavery  was  introduced 
into  the  ishmd.  But  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  no  very  large  number  of 
negroes  had  been  introduced  into  the  island. 
The  people  were  too  poor,  and  the  fruits  of 
agriculture  too  scant  to  make  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  labor  desirable.  Hence  the 
population  of  Porto  Rico  remained  predom- 
inantly white  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any 
other  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  infu- 
sion of  Indian  and  Carib  blood  was  at  too 
early  a  period  and  too  soon  ceased  to  be- 
come so  permanently  marked  as  in  other 
Si>ani$h  islands.  The  development  of  the 
Creole  race,  Spanish  and  negro,  came  at  a 
later  period. 

Pictures  of  life  in  Porto  Rico,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  show  an  extremely 
primitive  condition,  the  people  living  in 
great  simplicity  and  poverty.  Their  houses, 
outiiide  a  few  towns  where  representatives 
of  gi^^vornment  congregated,  being  scarcely 
an  impn.n'ement  uiK>n  the  hohxos  of  the  In- 
dians. They  were  such  houses  as  are  still 
to  be  seen  all  over  the  island,  and  bear  the 
same  name  that  was  given  them  by  the  In- 
dians before  the  Spanish  conquest.  The 
only  notii*eable  difTervnco  was  in  changing 
the  floors,  cimstructed  by  the  Indians  of 
cane  and  bamboo  stidks,  for  boards  which 
the  Spaniards  were  able  to  saw  out  from  the 
abundant  timlH>r  found  on  the  island.  The 
iutrvHluction  of  sugar  cane  and  coffee  into 
the  island  brv»ught  the  promise  of  agricul- 
tunil  development,  which  was  not  to  any 
great  extent  realized  until  within  the  nine- 
teenth v.*entury. 

The  inorvase  of  population  and  of  indu.s- 
trj".  which  bn.-»ught  Pono  Rico  up  to  the 
p^>s:Ucii  of  the  mc«t   populous  and  most 


thoroughly  Spanish  of  all  the  West  India 
Islands,  was  a  direct  result  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  which  brought  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
When  Mexico  and  Central  and  Sotkth  Amer- 
ica had  revolted,  and  when  San  Domingo 
and  Hayti  had  been  lost,  only  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  remained.    ■ 

Porto  Rico  became  the  favorite  possession 
of  Spain  and  liberal  regulations  were 
adopted  for  the  promotion  of  immigration. 
Hence  many  Spaniards  and  -American  Cre- 
oles of  Spanish  race  and  sympathies  flocked 
to  Porto  Rico.  Land  was  parceled  out  to 
them  in  small  holdings,  and  to  this  day 
there  is  no  one  of  the  islands  where  there 
are  so  many  property  holders  in  proportion 
to  the  entire  population  as  in  F6rto  Bico. 
The  population  remained  predominantly 
white  because  of  this  white  immigration. 
But  with  increasing  development  of  laige 
agricultural  interests  slave  labor  became 
profitable  and  numbers  of  Africans  were 
brought  to  the  island. 

The  aspect  of  the  leading  towns  of  the 
island,  such  as  San  Juan,  under  this  con- 
dition. Is  still  reflected  by  the  excessively 
crowded  state  of  the  inhabitants.  Before 
slavery  was  abolished,  as  it  was  in  1873,  the 
slave  quarters  of  the  families  living  in  San 
Juan  were  in  the  lower  floors  of  the  dwelling 
houses.  When  the  slaves  were  freed  many 
of  them  continued  to  live  in  the  old  quar- 
ters, and  the  poorer  classes  were  compelled 
to  mingle  with  them. 

One  who  goes  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
San  Juan  to-day  looking  into  the  crowded 
courtyards,  with  dirty  women  with  unkempt 
hair,  with  naked  children  and  idle  men, 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation,  may  behold 
a  picture  of  the  old  slave  quaiters.  He  will 
also  recognize  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
moral  condition,  the  widespread  Tke,  the 
neglect  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  the  presence 
of  husbandless  women  and  of  fatheiless 
children  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  a  heiitage 
of  slavery,  as  well  as  a  consequence  of  n^- 
leot  and  evil  example  on  the  pait  of  an 
unworthy  priesthood. 

While  the  Spanish  government  gare  no 
little  attention  to  the  promotion  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Porto  Rico  from  about  the  year 
!>:>:*.  the  main  object  of  that  attention  was 
die  promotion  of  the  interests  of  die  home 
p?vemment.  and  of  the  selfish  digarehy  in 
whose  interests  it  has  ever 
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Cororiiei-ce.  Industry,  and  taxation 
were  all  aubordinaled  to  the  Interests  of  the 
mother  couutry.  And  all  were  so  adminis- 
tered as  lo  fipfu  abiiiuianf  ripportiinity  to 


pure  Spanish  blood.  The  Porto  Rican  of 
the  city,  the  Oibaro,  or  white  peasant,  o(  the 
Interior,  the  ereole,  and  the  negro  had  no 
opportunity  of  advani't-ment. 


icials  and  th'ir  favorites  for  amassing  |  Spanish  governors  succeeded  each  other 
idy  wealth.     No  aveoues  of  preferment  j  rapidly,  each  bringing  hia  own  train  of  fol- 

riTil  or  eccleaiascioal  life  were  open  to  the  lovrerH  and  f/ivorites,  each  procuring  favor 
Ive,  though  he  wore  of  approximately  |  with  the  home  government  by  making  the 
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largest  returns  to  that  government,  while  at 
the  same  time  abundantly  filling  his  own 
coffers.  The  sugar,  cofifee,  and  tobacco 
industries  flourished,  but  their  profits  caiue 
into  the  hands  of  the  few.  Even  after  tlie 
Spanish  government  had  made  the  island 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
with  representation  in  Parliament,  and  after 
nominal  autonomy  hud  been  granted,  in  the 
hoj>e  of  averting  the  inevitable  separation 
from  the  mother  country,  those  franchises 
were  all  so  held  under  control  by  the  Span- 
iards and  the  Spanish  administration  that 
they  contributed  nothing  whatever  to  the 
sense  of  dignity  or  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
Porto  Hican  people.  Nor  were  the  people 
lor  an  instant  deceived ;  and  the  underlying 
hostility  and  desire  for  independence,  and 
the  growing  thought  and  wish  that  their 
country  might  come  under  the  protecting 
folds  of  the  American  flag  were  not  moved. 
This  review  of  the  history  of  Porto  Rico 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholi<?  Church  in 
this  long  development.  The  chronicles  of 
the  early  time  make  little  specific  mention 
of  priests  and  friars  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  Porto  Rico,  but  enough  is 
recoixled  to  show  that  hen*,  as  elsewlu^re. 


the   representatives    of   the    Church   wt^re  with  the  civil  i>ower,  and  sustaining  every 


just  as  well,  if  not  a  little  better,  to  work 
him  to  death  in  the  mines,  and  if  he  proved 
restless,  send  him  to  heaven  by  the  short 
way  of  the  sword. 

Porto  Rico  was  erected  into  an  episcopal 
diocese  in  1511,  and  the  record  of  this  royal 
decree  presents,  as  simultaneous  grants,  the 
permission  to  introduce  negro  slaves  into 
America,  and  a  grant  to  the  bishop  of  the 
the  tithes  which  migl\l:  be  collected.  The 
first  bishop,  Don  Alonso  Manso,  anived  at 
San  Juan  in  the  year  1513.  The  loyalty  of 
the  Spanish  cavalier  and  adventurer  to  his 
Church  was  not  above  protest  against -what 
he  might  consider  an  invasion  of  his  pe- 
cuniary interests.  The  record  states  that 
Bishop  Manso  reached  his  mission  field  with 
such  high  ideas  of  the  state  and  privileges 
which  were  due  to  himself  and  his  cathedral 
Church  that  he  made  demands  upon  the 
settlers  which  these  were  not  disposed  to 
grant.  Notwithstanding  threatened  excom- 
munication the  settlers  insulted  the  bishop, 
and  so  far  refused  obedience  that  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  return  to  Spain.  Upon 
his  return,  the  following  year,  armed  with 
the  authority  of  chief  Inquisitor  for  the 
Indies,  this  authority  silenced  every  protest, 
and  from  that  time  churchly  influence,  allied 


always  present  and  exerted  thoir  influence 
overiniblic  affairs.  A  religi<nis  motive  ac- 
companied the  Spanish  adventunT  in  all  his 
expeditions,  and  the  ostensil^le  purpose  of 
the  c(m version  of  the  Indians  was  evi.'r 
declared.  The  method  of  this  convci-sion 
was  in  general  simply  the  olTcr  to  the  untu- 
tored savagt*  of  the  alternative  between  tlie 
cross  and  the  swonl.  Convoraion,  or  at 
least,  conformity,  was  compelletl  at  the 
point  of  the  muski?t. 

Very  few  there  were  among  the  priests  and 
friars  who  attained  the  high  thoughts  pro- 
claimed throughout  a  generation  by  Las 
Casas,  namely,  that  conversion  should  be 
by  persuasion  and  not  by  force.    The  slow 


item  and  every  act  of  Spanish  civil  policy, 
was  all  but  unquestioned. 

While  tho  authority  of  the  Church  and  its 
ecclesiastii'al  organization  extended  to  every 
poition  of  tlie  island,  and  its  inhabitants 
wcrt»  claimed  as  children  of  the  Church,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  pastoral  care  and  oversight 
w<»re  almost  entirely  limited  to  those  cen- 
ters of  population  where  the  civil  authorities 
resided  and  where  the  community  was  made 
up  largely  of  Spanish  residents.  "Like 
priest  like  ])eople  "  has  its  illustration  here 
as  elsewhen%  for  the  character  of  the  priest- 
hood was  not  above  the  moral  level  of  the 
people,  nor  has  there  been  anything  in 
exaiii])le,  howi.»ver  much  in  precept,  to  purify 


process  of  instruction,  of  persuasion,  and  '  and  uplift  the  moral  life  of  the  people.  The 
the  sweet  compulsion  of  Christian  charity '  allegiance  between  Church  and  State,  the 
seemed  altogether  too  Unlious,  and,  fiirtlier- 1  pnrsthood  being  supported  out  of  the 
moiv,  superfluous  to  tlip  Roman  missionary  pu])lic  funds,  paralyzed  all  high  moral 
with   the  power  of  tho  State  at  his   bark.    pun)ose. 

Quiet  acceptance  or  speedy  extermination  As  tin*  population  extended  into  the  diffl- 
was  the  alternative.  i  cult  region  of  the  interior  no  adequate  pro- 

And  even  conversion,  or  conformity,  was  vision  was  made  for  pastoral  oversight,  and 
not  sufficient  to  secure  the  lil)erty  of  a  Chris- 1  theiv  were  and  are  multitudes  of  the  people 
tian  subjoet.  To  save  the  Indian  from  the  so  far  removed  from  the  oflBces  of  religion 
danger  of  relapses  into  heathenism  it  was  as  to  grow  up  in  almost  complete  ignorance 
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simplpsf  [ircpppts   of   CliristiaDity.  tiou,  save  such  as  ml^lit  reach  liiiii  by  tra- 

The  v/hiUi    pciisiml  o[    the    tuterior,  if   in|dition.    In  a  very  large  proportioo  uC  cases 


Jufoncy  he  was  carried  to  tho  distant  pariah  j  his  family  lite  was  founded  upon  no  formal 

[tor  baptism,  grows  up  tram  child-  sanction  for  hia  marriage,  and  his  children 
manhood  with  no  religious  Instruc-  i  had  no  proteotion  from  the  civil  or  eoclesi- 
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astical  law.  In  -  sickness  and  in  death  he 
could  not  have  the  benefit  of  clergy  unless 
able  to  pay  the  large  fees  demanded  by 
these  so-called  representatives  of  Christ. 

As  aspirations  toward  independence  fil- 
tered slowly  down  into  the  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  as  a  growing  sentiment  of 
hostilijty  to  Spain  and  Spanish  authority 
made  itself  felt,  Church  and  priesthood 
were  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with 
civil  authority.  Alienation  from  the  Spanish 
authority  was  accompanied  by  indifference 
to  the  Church.  There  is  probably  no  portion 
of  Spanish  America  where  the  mass  of  the 
population  became  so  thoroughly  estranged 
from  their  ecclesiastical  teachers.  Evidence 
of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  churches 
were  almost  deserted,  and  that  the  vagaries 
and  impostures  of  spiritualism  found  ^ide 
acceptance.  Long  before  the  American 
occupation  these  symptoms  of  religious 
indifference  and  hostility  to  the  Church 
were  abundantly  apparent.  It  is  a  common 
statement  of  intelligent  Porto  Bicans,  **Our 
people  are  not  Catholics.'*  The  instant  at- 
tention of  the  people  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  ready  acceptance  by  many 
of  the  message  of  Christian  truth,  confirm 
the  fact  of  the  alienation  of  the  people  from 
their  traditional  form  of  religion. 

The  conditions  resulting  from  this  long 
history,  and  which  became  manifest  to  the 
outer  world  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  may  be  briefly  stated :  First 
of  all,  we  have  a  people  predominantly  white, 
whose  ancestors  were  mainly  of  that  class 
of  Spanish-Americans  most  closely  allied  to 
Spanish  traditions  and  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  most  loyal  to  the 
mother  country.  Spain  called  Porto  Rico 
"  the  over-faithful  isle,*'  and  so  few  and 
insignificant  were  the  overt  acts  of  insur- 
rection that  Porto  Rico  had  never  expe- 
rienced the  long  history  of  rebellion  and 
military  suppression  thereof  which  had 
taken  place  in  Cuba.  The  people  of  Porto 
Rico  had  been  trained  through  centuries  to 
the  position  of  unquestioning  subordination 
and  inferiority.  Their  aspirations  had  been 
checked.  Wealth  had  been  gathered  into 
the  hands  of  a  few,  while  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  poverty-stricken,  living  on  the 
verge  of  starvation — ignorant,  improvident, 
dependent. 

A  feeling  of  estrangement  from  the  mother 
country  had  become  widespread.  Agitation 
for  independence  had  been  making  itself 


heard  from  time  to  time  from  1811,  and 
although  ever  suppressed  by  the  strong 
hand  of  authority  and  condemned  as  iniqui- 
tous by  the  voice  of  the  Church,  it  permeated 
all  classes  except  those  most  closely  related 
to  the  Spanish  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
order. 

Admiration  of  the  free  Institutions  and 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
had  gradually  developed  into  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  the  American  people  and  a 
desire  for  closer  association  with  our  coun- 
try. Consciousness  of  the  small  extent  of 
the  island  and  the  insufficiency  of  its  re- 
sources for  independent  life  made  it  easy 
for  the  people  to  accept  the  idea  of  intimat* 
union  with  the  United  States.  The  Spanish- 
American  war  kindled  this  aspiration  into  a 
flame,  which  was  ready  to  burst  forth  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Too  late  did  Spain  awaken 
to  the  necessity  of  conciliating  her  island 
peoples  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
granting  to  them  free  institutions.  The 
concessions  were  too  grudgingly  made,  and 
the  liberties  so  boastfully  proclaimed  were 
nevertheless  so  hedged  in  by  Spanish  au- 
thority that  the  people  were  not  for  a  moment 
deceived. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  close 
of  the  long  period  marked  by  the  landing  of 
our  American  troops  at  Guanica  Bay, on  the 
southern  coast,  on  July  25,  1898,  should 
have  been  the  signal  for  a  joyful  welcome 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  Spain's  effort  to 
arouse  popular  spirit  and  raise  military 
levies  from  among  the  people  for  the  sup- 
port of  her  authority  utterly  failed.  The 
people  refused  to  take  arms.  They  greeted 
the  Americans  with  effusive  joy.  Here  and 
there  the  suppressed  feeling  of  outrage  and 
injustice  broke  out  in  acts  of  hostility  and 
incendiarism  against  the  Spaniard.  While 
these  were  speedily  suppressed,  the  popular 
rejoicing  and  popular  welcome  to  the  Amer- 
ican spread  through  the  island  in  every 
direction.  It  was  on  the  festival  of  Spain's 
patron  saint,  the  day  of  St.  James,  that  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  first  unfurled  on  Porto 
Rican  soil  as  the  symbol  of  a  new  era  and 
the  promise  of  better  things. 


"In  Porto  Rico,  under  Spanish  ruld,  the 
public  treasurer  paid  all  expenses  connected 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  which  was  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State,  and  in  eveiy  city  and  in 
every  town  there  were  churches  exclusively 
for  Catholic  worship." 
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EDUCATION  IN  PORTO  RICO* 


THE  population  of  Porto  Bico  is  not  far 
from  950,000.  There  are  according  to  the 
last  census  322,393  persons  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  seventeen.  About  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  illiterate. 

Spain  did  not  bequeath  a  schoolhouse 
to  Uncle  Sam  in  which  to  educate  this 
ignorant  multitude.  Under  Spanish  rule 
primary  schools  were  taught  in  private  resi- 
dences of  the  teachers.  There  were  some 
schools  of  higher  grade  in  the  cities  housed 
in  government  buildings. 

The  American  school  system  was  intro- 
duced in  1899,  and,  like  a  big  saddle  on  a 
small  horse,  needed  much  adjusting,  which 
it  did  not  receive,  and  therefore  it  galled  the 
little  beast. 

It  was  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
schools  in  private  residences  unsuitable  in 
every  respect    These  were  rented  by  the 
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year,  less  than  one  hundred,  and  were  scat- 
tered through  the  island  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns.  As  very  few  of  these  could 
speak  Spanish  they  were  sent  to  teach  Eng- 
lish and  take  charge  of  a  lower  primary 
department.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they 
were  useless  to  a  large  extent  till  they  had 
learned  enough  Spanish  to  understand  their 
pupils  and  communicate  their  ideas. 

The  island  was  divided  into  16  districts, 
and  an  English  supervisor  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  and  establish  schools  in  each. 

A  supervisor  was  a  person  who  spoke 
English  as  his  native  tongue  or  had  ac- 
quired it.  It  was  diflQcult  to  find  16  teach- 
ers of  experience  and  acquainted  with  the 
American  educational  system,  so  some  poor 
material  was  of  necessity  chosen.  These 
supervisors  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
could  not  speak  a  sentence  in  Spanish,  yet 


municipalities,  and  no  family  was  permitted !  they  had  the  delicate  work  of  initiating  the 


to  reside  in  the  same  building.    There  was 
a  dearth  of  desks,  blackboards,  maps,  etc. 


American  system,  establishing  schools,  and 
starting  the  educational  machinery  in  their 


In  the  majority  of  the  schools  benches ;  districts— a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  It  is  a 
without  backs  were  the  sole  accommoda-  wonder  that  they  did  so  well,  and  that  the 
tions.  There  was  a  lack  of  these  even,  and  j  people  of  the  island  were  not  more  preju- 
it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  fifty  pupils ,  diced  against  our  educational  system  than 
crowded  upon  benches  as  closely  as  hens  they  were.  The  native  teachers  knew  noth- 
fill  the  perches  of  the  roost  in  winter.  One  ing  of  American  methods.  They  wanted  to 
can  imagine  what  unfavorable  conditions  know,  but  the  supervisors  could  not  tell 
for  study  these  were  in  a  climate  where  the  them,  so  the  first  year  accomplished  but 
mercury  keeps  close  to  the  eighties.    There  little  more  than  reveal  the  difficulties  and 


was  a  good  deal  of  effort  put  forth  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  by  those  in  the  center  to 
keep  from  suffocating,  by  those  on  the  ends 
to  keep  on  the  bench,  and  a  great  and 
futile  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
keep  order. 

Books  were  furnished  by  the  government 
through  the  Insular  Board  of  Education. 
The  teacher  was  made  responsible  for  the 
books,  which  were  locked  up  in  a  case  or 
trunk  every  night.  Pupils  could  not  buy 
books,  nor  were  they  permitted  to  take  them 
home  at  night. 

The  teachers  who  had  taught  under  Span- 
ish rule  presented  their  credentials  to  the 


suggest  remedies. 

Pending  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Major  G.  G.  Groff,  an 
experienced  educator  from  Pennsylvania, 
served  as  Acting  CJommissioner.  He  intro- 
duced some  helpful  changes  suggested  by 
experience  and  demanded  by  the  conditions. 

He  planned  a  series  of  teachers'  institutes 
for  the  whole  island  to  be  held  in  the 
summer  vacation.  He  sent  out  a  company 
of  experienced  teachers  to  hold  a  teachers* 
institute  in  the  principal  city  or  town  of 
each  supervisor  district.  These  institutes, 
given  in  Spanish,  presented  American 
methods  in  a  practical  manner  and  gave 


Insular  Board  and  received  certificates  for  I  the  teachers  and  public  a  clearer  idea  of 
five  years,  so  the  whole  teaching  body  was  |  the  American  system  and  what  it  would  do 
admitted.    It  was  necessary,  but  this  was  a  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  island. 


body  that  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
American  system,  yet  was  expected  to  teach 
according  to  it. 
A  few  American  teachers  came  the  first 


Much  prejudice  was  removed  and  about 
half  the  teachers  were  reached  in  this  way. 
At  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  October  1, 
1900,  Ck)mmissioner  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh 
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was  on  the  ship  with  his  hand  on  the  helm. 
He  brought  large  experience,  abundance  of 
self-confidence,  and  determination  to  solve 


ing  this  year  than  last  They  have  been  a 
much  more  helpful  element  than  last  year. 
Those  who  returned  had  the  benefit  of  last 


the  educational  problem.    Enthusiasm  and  year's  experience  and  a  better  knowledge  of 


good  sense  have  characterized  his  adminis- 
tration. 

By  the  loss  of  the  records  of  the  Insular 
Boajxi  of  Education,  caused  by  the  burning 
of  their  offices  on  July  1, 1900,  Commissioner 


Spanish ;  and  among  the  new  ones  a  larger 
proportion  than  last  year  could  speak  some 
Spanish.  The  department  is  sending  a  good 
number  of  worthy  Porto  Rican  boys  and 
girls  from  the  schools  to  the  States,  to  such 


Brumbaugh  was  handicapped  in  one  sense,  j  schools  as  Carlisle,  Pa.    Last  month  some 
but  in  another  was  thus  left  free  to  institute  i  twenty-five  or  thirty  young  men,  selected 


whatever  course  seemed  best.  A  year  has 
passed,  and  a  retrospect  shows  that  a  decided 
advance  has  been  made  along  the  pioneer 
road  which  education  is  and  will  be  travel- 
ing for  some  years  to  come. 

A  very  good  school  law  has  been  enacted 
by  the  Legislature,  forming  a  basis  from 
which  to  direct. 

The  teaching  force  is  being  remodeled 
and  improved.  The  five-year  certificate 
given  by  the  Insular  Board  has  been  called 


by  competitive  examination,  were  sent  by 
the  insular  government  to  various  schools  to 
be  educated. 

The  department  has  secured  a  portion  of 
the  moneys  returnable  to  the  island  from  il- 
legal duties,  which  sum  is  being  expended  in 
erecting  model  school  buildings,  equipped 
with  all  modern  conveniences.  It  puts  up 
one  in  every  supervisor's  district — a  rival 
schoolhouse— whose  grounds  shall  contain 
an  acre  or  more.    This  ground  is  to  be  cul- 


in  and  a  one-year  certificate  given  in  its  place,  tivated  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of 
All  new  certificates  are  granted  for  one  year.  1  tJie  teacher,  thus  introducing  an  industrial 
These  may  be  renewed  without  examination  I  element. 


by  the  department,  provided  the  supervisor 
certifies  that  the  teacher  has  done  good 
work  and  is  progressive.  In  this  way  the 
drones  and  fossils  are  eliminated  and  a  pre- 
mium is  put  on  good  work  and  self-im- 
provement. 
A  growing  interest  is  manifested  by  the 


Besides  these  the  department  is  building 
many  model  graded  school  buildings  with 
spacious  grounds  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns. 

Thus  the  'school  accommodations  will  be 
enlarged  for  the  coming  year.  The  school 
attendance  and  enrollment  has  been  consid- 


teachers  in  the  study  of  methods  and  the  1  erably  increased  during  the  last  school  year, 
reading  of  those  books  that  enlarge  the  gen-  <  Many  new  schools  were  opened  in  each  su- 


eral  information.    Thus  the  native  body  of 
teachers  are    gradually  coming    to   know 
more  of  the  American   system  and  to  be 
more  in  sympathy  with  it. 
There  are  three  grades  of  certificfites  is- 


pervisor's  district.  In  absence  of  accurate 
figures,  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  for 
this  article,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  forty  thou- 
sand is  very  nearly  the  number  of  pupils 
that  have  attended  the  public  schools  this 


sued.  "  Rural"  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  year.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  about 
the  rural  ungraded  schools  at  a  salary  of  $30  '  one  in  eight  of  the  persons  of  school  age 
per  month.  "  Graded  "  entitles  the  holder  have  attended  the  public  schools  this  year, 
to  teach  in  a  graded  school  at  a  salary  of  $40 


in  villages  and  $50  in  cities.    "  Principal  " 
entitles  the  holder  to  serve  as  principal  of 
a  graded  school  at  a  salary'  of  $75. 
The  supervisor  force  is  improved  by  ex- 


Fopnlation  of  Porto  Sioo. 

In  1493,  when  Porto  Rico  was  discovered, 
it  probably  had  a  population  of  from  80,000 


perience  and  ability  to  use  the  Spanish  and  |  to  100,000  aborigines,  but  these  have  since 
by  the  introduction  of  better  material  in  disappeared  as  a  distinct  race.    In  1800  the 


place  of  poor. 
Plans  are  made  to  open  a  normal  school 


population  was  reported  at  155,426 ;  in  1834, 
358,836 ;  in  1860,  580,329 ;  in  1887,  802,439 ;  in 


in  Rio  Piedras,  a  largo  town  eight   miles  \  1897,  899,394,  made  up  of   573,187^   whites, 
distant  from  the  capital  and  connected  by  1241,900  mixed,  75,824  blacks,  plus  7,014  in- 


electric  cars.    This  is  a  very  necessary  insti- 
tution for  the  molding  and  forming  of  a 
teaching  force. 
More  American  teachers  liave  been  teach- 


dividuals  of  the  army,  368  of  the  navy,  and 
1,101  prisoners.  In  1899  the  census  taken  by 
the  TJnited  States  government  showed  a 
population  of  953,243. 
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A  FEAST  DAY  IN  PORTO  RICO. 


f  HAVE  seen  a  number  of  feast  days  of 
different  kinds,  but  I  think  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  have  the  newest  way  of  observing 
a  feast  that  I  have  ever  seen.  February  17 
is  the  great  feast  before  Lent,  and  every- 
body who  believes  in  the  Catholic  Church 
festivals  has  been  doing  his  best  to  have  a 
merry  time. 

There  were  services  in  the  church  here  in 
Ponce  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  suppose 
the  usual  number  of  women  and  children 
and  ah  unusual  number  of  beggars  were 
in  attendance,  but  since  eight  o'clock  this 
morning  there  has  been  no  indication  that 
the  people  knew  that  this  was  the  Sabbath, 
or  even  that  it  was  not  a  great  holiday. 

The  streets  have  been  thronged  with 
crowds  bent  upon  pleasure  only.  Roving 
bands  of  minstrels  have  gone  from  street  to 
street  furnishing  entertainment  to  the  crowd 
of  followers  by  dancing  to  the  music  (?)  of  a 
gourd  and  a  flute.  Almost  everyone  has 
been  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and  for  a 
large  part  of  the  day  has  been  on  the  street, 
or  else  entertaining  visitors.  Crowds  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day.  All  houses  are 
evidently  thrown  open,  and  all  comers  are 
welcome.  Carriages  have  been  driven 
through  the  streets  filled  with  well-dressed 
people. 

Paper  decorations  are  everywhere.  They 
have  a  habit  of  cutting  paper  very  fine  and 
throwing  it  over  one  who  passes.  So  gener- 
ous are  the  people  in  the  distribution  of  this 
paper  that  cornucopias,  such  as  we  fill  with 
candy  for  the  children  at  Christmas  time,  are 
emptied  upon  the  head  of  a  person  in  pass- 


ing a  house  where  he  or  she  is  known.  Long 
strips  of  paper  are  also  thrown  across  the 
walk  as  you  pass,  and  if  it  falls  on  you 
that  is  cause  for  merriment  on  the  part  of 
one  who  throws  the  paper.  Many  of  the 
younger  people  indulged  in  throwing  white 
flour  over  each  other,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
taking  one  another  by  surprise. 

Another  way  of  showing  interest  in  their 
friends  was  to  flll  an  eggshell  with  perfum- 
ery, and  throw  it  upon  your  friend  with 
sufficient  force  to  break  the  shell,  and  the 
perfume  would  be  scattered  over  the  per- 
son and  everything  near  him.  This  would 
not  be  so  bad  if  the  perfumery  was  of  a  de- 
cent sort,  but  I  was  near  enough  several 
times  to  know  that  the  shells  were  fllled 
with  native  bay  rum,  and,  to  say  the  least,  it 
is  as  evil-smelling  stuff  as  one  will  ordinarily 
flnd  under  that  name  in  a  day's  travel. 

After  attending  a  Spanish  service  to-night 
I  walked  up  to  the  principal  plaza,  where 
there  were  crowds  of  people  of  all  ages  walk- 
ing about  and  enjoying  the  performance  of 
a  Porto  Rican  band.  This  particular  band 
is  the  pride  of  the  people  of  this  city,  so  I 
will  not  criticise  its  work.  Certainly  the 
leader  worked  hard  enough  with  his  baton 
to  bring  something  out  of  the  players,  if 
there  was  anything  in  them  to  bring  out,  of 
this,  however,  I  am  in  doubt.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Church  authorities  are  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  day's  performances  and  so 
directly  responsible  for  the  gross  supersti- 
tions under  which  the  people  have  been  long 
laboring.— -&1  J,  Rhodes,  in  Christian  MiS" 
sionary. 


THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD  IN  PORTO  RIGO- 


rpHE  discovery  of  Porto  Rico  antedates 
^  that  of  the  m  alnland  of  America  by  per- 
haps two  years.  Here  Columbus  found  a 
large  population  of  Indians,  some  his- 
torians venturing  to  place  the  number  as 
high  as  80,000.  The  Indians  called  the 
island  Boriqua.  Columbus  changed  the 
name  to  San  Juan  Bantista,  since  called 
Porto  Rico,  meaning  rich  port.  Eighteen 
years  after  its  discovery  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 
came  to  the  island  for  conquest  and  in 
search  of  gold,  and  for  him  the  largest  city 
was  named.    He  found  the  Indians  thrifty 


and  exceedingly  hospitable.  They  became 
his  ready  subjects,  and  willingly  revealed 
all  the  hidden  treasures  of  their  beautiful 
country.  The  head  chieftain  resided  in  a 
neatly  kept  village  built  round  a  hollow 
square.  He  and  Leon  changed  names  as  a 
pledge  of  sacred  friendship.  They  lived  to- 
gether peaceably  till  Leon,  in  obedience  to 
the  impulses  of  his  roving  nature,  left  Porto 
Rico  in  search  of  further  conquest,  consign- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  little  island  to  others. 
The  old  tale  of  contested  leadership  followed, 
with  the  usual  result  that  the  simple-minded 
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natives  were  eventually  deprived  of  any 
voice  in  affairs.  They  were  at  last  driven 
from  their  settlements,  and  much  cruelty  on 
both  sides  stains  the  records  for  many  years. 

Finally  the  Spanish  decided  to  systemat- 
ically colonize  the  island.  Official  grants 
were  obtained  from  the  king.  Large  num- 
bers of  the  poorer  classes  from  Spain  and 
southern  France  were  induced  to  come  here 
for  settlement,  and  not  a  few  of  great  wealth 
either  came  themselves  or  sent  their  agents 
to  take  vast  tracts  of  land,  which  was  broken 
and  planted  with  tobacco,  coffee,  and  sugar 
cane.  The  last  yielded  the  best  returns,  as 
the  famous  brand  of  West  Indian  rum  could 
be  made  from  the  cane  after  the  sugar  was 
extracted.  For  the  cultivation  of  these  plan- 
tations thousands  of  slaves  were  imported 
from  a  point  in  North  Central  Africa.  The 
hacendados  (plantation  overseers)  would 
build  one  great  mansion  house  on  each  es- 
tate, around  which  were  clustered  the  slave 
quarters. 

The  poorer  classes  of  immigrants,  having 
no  means  of  livelihood,  hired  themselves  to 
these  same  plantation  kings,  and  so  far  as 
remuneration  went,  they  fared  scarcely  bet- 
ter than  the  slaves.  Of  course  they  had  not 
been  purchased  and  could  leave  if  they 
chose,  but  whither  should  they  go?  Con- 
ditions equally  oppressive  existed  every- 
where, so  they  usually  accepted  their  lot 
without  protest,  and  with  their  families  l>e- 
came  regular  attaches  of  the  estates.  Many 
of  the  Indians,  finding  their  old  occupation 
gone,  were  drawn  into  this  sole  channel  of 
employment  also.  The  only  value  attached 
to  any  laborer  was  his  ability  to  bring  gain 
to  his  master.  It  mattered  but  little  if  his 
skin  were  white,  black,  or  red,  or  whether  he 
had  been  bom  a  Spaniard,  a  negro,  or  an 
Indian.  During  the  day  they  all  worked 
side  by  side  in  the  sunny  fields;  at  night 
they  were  liable  to  share  the  discomforts  of 
the  same  miserable  shacks.  In  the  course 
of  generations  there  were  many  instances 
where  the  clearly  marked  individuality  of 
these  originally  different  races  began  to  grow 
indistinct.  The  blacks,  being  purchased 
property,  were  of  course  counted  separately 
imtil  Spain  was  forced  to  relinquish  her  hu- 
man chattels  only  about  a  decade  ago.  Since 
then  ?nany  belonging  to  the  lower  classes 
have  lived  promiscuously  till  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  the  line  between  what  was  once 
black,  white,  or  red.  The  better  classes  have 
of  course   jealously  guarded  their  purity. 


there  being  no  family  of  much  consequence, 
but  has  retained  a  record  free  from  mixture 
with  "  lesser  breeds,"  yet  there  is  sometimes 
discovered  an  arbitrary  twist  in  the  hair  that 
suggests  suspicion  of  a  broken  line. 

The  present  population  of  Porto  Bico  is 
about  one  million.  Of  the  entire  number 
scarcely  eight  per  cent  can  read,  and  per- 
haps less  than  six  per  cent  know  how  to 
write.  During  the  centuries  the  few  have 
amassed  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  do  the  masses 
subsist  on  more  slender  means  than  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies. 

A  tiny  one-roomed  hut,  the  frame  put  to- 
gether in  the  rudest  manner,  covered  with 
yagua  (the  shell  of  the  palm  blossom),  the 
staves  of  old  barrels,  cast  away  tin  cans 
pounded  flat,  or  old  boards  of  every  variety, 
constitutes  the  usual  habitation  of  the  com- 
mon peon  laborer.  In  exceptional  cases,  by 
dint  of  hard  work  and  strictest  economy, 
these  shacks  become  the  property  of  the 
dwellers,  but  usually  they  are  leased  from 
some  rich  land  owner,  who  exacts  a  high 
tariff  and  is  quick  to  eject  his  tenants  in  case 
payments  are  not  promptly  met  Where  the 
peons  work  the  plcmtations,  shack  shelter  is 
usually  a  part  of  the  pay  for  labor. 

Under  the  old  regime  it  was  impossible  to 
rise  from  a  lowly  estate  to  one  of  more  con- 
sequence. If  a  poor  man  did  succeed  in 
raising  a  fair  crop  of  vegetables  upon  his 
little  clearing,  he  was  taxed  in  proportion  as 
his  crop  was  valuable.  If  he  reared  a  horse 
a  few  pounds  heavier  than  the  ordinary' 
stunted  creatures  we  see  everywhere,  an  ex- 
orbitant tax  was  immediately  levied  upon  its 
additional  value.  Windows  in  houses,  ve- 
randas, or  the  addition  of  a  second  story 
were  all  made  a  means  for  increasing  the 
revenue  of  Spain.  This  burden  was  attached 
to  all  marriages,  births,  deaths,  and  bap- 
tisms. When  the  great  military  road  was 
being  constructed  across  this  island,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  great  engineering 
feats  of  the  world,  each  inhabitant  was  taxed 
$2  annually,  notwithstanding  that  the  work 
was  done  by  slave  and  criminal  labor.  The 
fact  that  the  road  was  so  many  years  in 
building  that  the  length  of  time  consumed 
cannot  be  definitely  learned  indicates  what 
a  vast  amount  of  money  was  obtained  from 
the  people  on  this  pretext. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  rich  have 
always  evaded  and  do  yet  evade  taxation. 
Of  the  four  thousand  pieces  of  property  in 
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the  city  of  Ponce,  taxes  are  paid  upon 
scarcely  four  hundred.  This  state  of  affairs 
has  ground  out  the  spirit  of  the  common 
people.  As  a  result  they  are  devoid  of  am- 
bition, have  no  deep-seated  sense  of  patriot- 
ism or  religion,  and  seem  content  to  depend 
upon  the  bounty  of  others  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible.  In  American  parlance  they  have 
*'lost  giip,"  and  doubtless  years  will  pass 
before  they  become  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  sturdy  independence  and  a  de- 
termination to  pull  themselves  out  of  their 
present  condition. 

In  forming  this  judgment,  however,  the 
fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  race  is 
physically  much  deteriorated  for  lack  of 
proper  feeding  and  shelter.  About  eighty 
per  cent  of  all  the  inhabitants  are  more  or 
less  cmaemic.  Many  are  so  badly  reduced 
that  all  sorts  of  horrible  diseases  are  com- 
monly seen  among  the  poor  everywhere. 
This  fact  must  be  made  to  account  in  no 
small  degree  for  the  lack  of  buoyancy  so 
generally  noticeable.  Raw  sugar  cane,  and 
short  rations  of  poor  codfish,  rice,  and  beans, 
with  the  soft  fresh  fruits,  constitute  the  main 
articles  of  diet. 

The  small  children  go  about  devoid  of  all 
clothing,  and  the  scantiest  allowance  is  rated 
sufficient  for  the  masses  of  the  "  grown-ups." 
Owing  to  the  high  tariff  charged  for  mar- 
riage the  poor  have  been  debarred  from 
rightful  sanction  of  such  union,  consequently 
morals  are  loose  and  family  ties  but  lightly 
esteemed. 

There  are  thousands  of  helpless  "  widows  " 
with  large  families  of  children  to  support 
whom  heartless  fathers  have  deserted. 
Among  this  class  we  find  many  brave  souls 
struggling  to  help  themselves  by  weaving 
hats  and  baskets,  doing  embroidery  and 
plain  sewing,  taking  in  washing,  or,  to  state 
the  case  exactly,  taking  out  washing,  for  all 
laundry  work  is  don^  in  the  rivers  or  smaller 
streams.  A  wooden  tray,  about  thirty  inches 
long,  perhaps  improvised  from  the  shell  of  a 
palm  bud,  is  made  to  do  service  as  the  only 
tub.  The  clothes  are  either  violently  beaten 
against  the  rocks  or  scraped  clean  with  a 
piece  of  hard  cocoanut  shell.  Starch  is  made 
from  the  native  cassatt.  The  light-weight 
irons  are  heated  over  a  quick  charcoal  blaze 
kindled  in  an  iron  pot  or  perhaps  an  old  oil 
can.  This  constitutes  the  only  fire  ever 
known  to  any  Porto  Rican  house  of  high  or 
low  degree.  Sometimes  there  is  a  row  of 
square  holes  built  regularly  in  an  elevated 


hearth  which  are  used  for  cooking  instead 
of  the  charcoal  pots,  but  tliere  are  no  cook- 
ing stoves,  ranges,  or  ovens,  except  the  high 
brick  ovens  of  the  public  bakeries. 

Since  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the 
Americans  two  years  ago  great  effort  has 
been  made  to  revolutionize  this  old  mode  of 
life.  As  rapidly  as  possible  American 
thoughts  and  customs  are  being  made  to  re- 
place those  which  have  been  in  vogue  for 
centuries.  But  transition  periods  are  always 
trying,  and  much  forbearance  will  have  to 
be  extended  to  these  people  before  they  suc- 
ceed in  fulfilling  our  expectations.  In  the 
first  place  they  do  not  yet  fully  realize  our 
intentions.  Nor  do  they  know  what  we  ex- 
pect of  them,  as  they  are  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  our  mode  of  life.  The  awful 
hurricane  of  last  August  reduced  the  is- 
land to  starvation  and  deprived  the  peo- 
ple of  their  scanty  possessions.  All  this 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  war  has  un- 
settled the  people  so  that  they  sadly  need 
reorganization. 

The  government  is  doing  what  it  can  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Between  ten  and 
twenty  thousand  men  are  employed  in  build- 
ing public  roads.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
organize  public  schools  at  the  rate  of  one 
school  for  every  50  children.  About  one 
half  of  the  requisite  number  have  been 
opened.  In  some  districts  children  are  un- 
able to  attend  school  owing  to  lack  of  cloth- 
ing. No  doubt  all  these  difficulties  will  be 
satisfactorily  overcome  in  time.  A  small 
proportion  of  the  teachers  of  the  larger 
towns  are  Americans,  as  are  all  the  district 
supervisors,  but  a  majority  of  native  teach- 
ers still  prevails.  The  books  provided  are 
printed  in  both  Spanish  and  English,  and 
one  hour  daily  must  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  English  language.  Where  there  are 
native  teachers  this  part  of  the  work  is  feeble, 
and  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  if  all 
the  children  could  be  placed  immediately 
under  American  teachers. 
.  With  the  establishment  of  civil  govern- 
ment all  business  interests  will  take  a  new 
lease  of  life.  Franchises  for  various  schemes 
can  be  obtained,  such  as  trolleys,  steam  rail- 
roads, and  the  other  forms  of  public  im- 
provements. These  will  bring  large  capital 
into  the  island,  and,  besides,  the  natives  will 
be  brought  into  contact  with  our  business 
methods  and  will  thus  be  aided  materially 
in  growing  accustomed  to  our  mode  of  life 
generally. 
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Th6  various  churches  of  the  United  States 
have  been  active  in  sending  numerous  mes- 
sengers of  "light  and  leading"  to  many 
parts  of  the  island.  Missionary  devices  of 
all  the  usual  forms  are  well  under  way,  and 
religious  life  is  being  renewed  and  quick- 
ened in  all  directions. 

The  country  is  a  gem  of  beauty  and  well 
deserves  its  name  of  "  Pearl  of  the  Antilles." 
With  a  climate  rivaling  that  of  Italy,  moun- 
tains which  but  for  lack  of  snow  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  parts  of  Switzerland, 


rich  valleys  of  luxuriant  palm  groves,  sugar 
and  coffee  plantations,  and  a  flora  skirting 
the  waysides  equal  to  any  of  our  petted  hot- 
house productions  at  home,  Porto  Rico  is 
destined  to  become  the  winter  Mecca  of  the 
United  States.  As  our  expectations  become 
realization  the  natives  will  learn  by  contact 
and  experience  more  quickly  and  more 
surely  than  can  ever  be  instilled  by  theory, 
what  is  given  and  implied  by  American 
citizenship. — Rxiih  8.  Etiiier^  in  Southern 
Wtjrkman, 


METHODISM  IN  PORTO  RICO:   A  YEAR«  WORK. 

BY  REV.  CHABLES  W.  DBEE8,  D.D.,  8DPEBINTENDENT. 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  has  passed 
since  the  work  of  Methodism  in  Porto 
Bico  began  with  the  opening  of  English 
services  on  April  1,  1900,  and  of  Spanish 
services  on  the  following  Lord's  Day.  A 
rapid  review  of  work  and  workers  and  some 
statement  of  results  might  well  be  preceded 
by  a  brief  note  as  to  changed  conditions  in 
the  field. 

A  close  observer  of  affairs  in  Porto  Rico 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  small  growth  of 
popular  discontent  with  American  rule.  No 
single  cause  will  suffice  to  explain  this  fact. 
The  truth  is,  that  disappointed  expectations 
on  different  lines  among  various  classes  of 
the  people  have  embittered  their  feeling. 
The  commercial  class,  whose  transactions 
were  chiefly  with  Europe,  have  had  their 
business  arrangements  seriously  interfered 
with  by  the  operations  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
as  applied  to  importations  from  Europe. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the 
prices  of  such  commodities. 

There  has  been  in  some  circles  disappoint- 
ment on  account  of  the  status  given  to  Porto 
Rico  and  Porto  Ricans  in  their  relation  to 
our  national  life.  Full  title  as  American 
citizens  has  been  denied  them,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  their  country  in  relation  to  the  family 
of  States  has  not  been  recognized  as  intelli- 
gent Porto  Ricans  desired  and  hoped. 

While  to  any  unprejudiced  and  disinter- 
ested observer  it  is  evident  that  our  gov- 
ernment has  given  large    participation  to 


ing  classes  in  the  cities,  flnding  it  extremely 
difficult  to  secure  work  in  the  stagnant  con- 
dition of  commerce  and  industry,  attribute 
their  misfortune  to  a  defective  system  of 
government.  Those  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion whose  subsistence  depends  upon  the 
coffee  industry  are  still  largely  without 
means  of  support,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
government  to  institute  a  system  of  public 
loans  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  this  in- 
dustry has  created  disappointment  and 
complaint.  Doubtless  the  difficulty  of  mu- 
tual understanding  between  Americans  and 
natives,  arising  from  the  difference  of  lan- 
guage and  dissimilarity  of  race  and  customs, 
has  produced  friction  and  complaint. 

Add  to  all  these  other  causes  of  discontent 
an  organized  political  opposition,  which 
gathers  up  all  the  several  complaints  and 
uses  them  by  political  methods  and  for  self- 
ish ends  to  embarrass  the  administration 
of  government,  and  we  have  an  approxi- 
mate explanation  of  the  fact  above  referred 
to.  It  may  be  hoped  that  these  feelings 
have  reached  their  greatest  strength  and 
that  the  sterling  integrity  and  high  purposes 
of  the  representatives,  of  our  government, 
in  the  main,  will  gradually  overcome  the 
difficulty.  The  fact  remains,  however,  and 
is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, that  Americans  and  American  policies 
are  not  so  popular  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Another  fact  in  the  situation  is  the  un- 
doubted reaction  toward  Roman  Catholi- 
cism.   This  is  due  to  variou  i  causes.    There 


natives  in  local  government,  and  while  this  ■  are  those,  whose  latent  sym])athies  for  Spain 


is  recognized  by  many  Porto  Ricans,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  a  numerous  class  of  per- 
sons who  are  disappointed  in  their  aspira- 
tions toward  public  employment.  The  labor- 


and  Spanish  institutions  have  led  them  to 
turn  again  to  the  long-forgotten  observances 
of  the  traditional  Church  as  the  one  insti- 
tution closely  identifled  with  Spanish  influ- 
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ence  in  the  island  which  has  survived  the 
American  occupation.  Others  there  are, 
who,  though  by  conviction  and  practice 
long  alienated  from  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  have  turned  to  her  again  in  their 
revulsion  against  things  American. 

A  still  more  powerful  element  in  this  re- 
action has  been  the  presence  of  Protestant 
missions  in  the  island  and  the  appointment 
of  an  American  bishop  as  the  head  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  in  the  island.  A 
new  activity  is  displayed  in  Church  matters. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  correct  abuses  and 
to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  The 
bishop  himself  is  active  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  and  is  carefully  watching  all  the  in- 
terests committed  to  him.  The  protest  of 
the  Christian  conscience  against  the  negli- 
gence of  the  priesthood  has  had  this  effect. 
Better  priests  are  distinguishing  themselves 
in  the  discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties. 

In  response  to  the  elevation  of  a  high 
moral  standard  in  the  community  by  the 
representatives  of  Protestantism,  leading  to 
the  careful  instruction  of  the  children,  and 
to  an  earnest  effort  to  correct  the  great  re- 
laxation of  family  ties,  Boman  priests  are 
emulating  Protestant  ministers  and  imita- 
ting their  methods  by  instituting  Sunday 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  children,  and 
by  going  abroad  to  induce  those  living  out 
of  wedlock  to  solemnize  their  union  by  the 
rites  of  the  Church.  Herein  may  be  seen 
some  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  our 
Protestant  work  in  Porto  Bico.  It  was  said 
not  many  months  ago  that  Archbishop 
Chappelle  and  Father  Sherman  had  acknowl- 
edged the  uncatholic  character  of  the  mass 
of  Porto  Bicans,  and  had  expressed  them- 
selves as  not  unwilling  that  Methodists 
should  go  down  there  and  stir  them  up. 

Notwithstanding  these  two  facts  in  the 
situation— discontent  with  American  rule 
and  the  Boman  Catholic  reaction— the  re- 
sponse to  our  Protestant  work  has  been 
most  satisfactory,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  popular  interest  is  less  pronounced 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  It  is  still  the  most 
remarkable  fact  in  the  situation  that  every- 
where the  mass  of  the  people  show  the 
greatest  readiness  to  listen  to  the  Gospel 
message,  and  that  wherever  the  Gospel  is 
preached  immediate  results  follow.  These 
results  have  certainly  been  commensurate 
with  the  resources  employed  in  the  work. 
If  results  are  not  larger,  it  is  because  we 
have  failed  to  enter  fully  into   the   open 


door  set  before  us.  Opportunity  is  still 
ours. 

Called  from  South  America  to  take  charge 
of  the  projected  Mission  in  Porto  Bico,  we 
arrived  in  San  Juan  March  25,  1900,  and 
within  three  weeks  we  had  come  into  close 
contact  with  the  field,  and  under  the  bless- 
ing of  God  the  first  two  congregations  had 
been  started  in  San  Juan  and  a  journey  had 
been  made  overland  to  Ponce. 

Our  first  entei;prise  in  order  of  time  was  to 
respond  to  the  petition  of  our  own  country- 
men for  religious  privileges.  A  hall  was 
secured  [within  forty-eight  hours  of  disem- 
barkation. It  was  prepared  for  service,  and 
on  Friday  evening,  March  30,  a  meeting  was 
held  for  prayer  and  conference,  19  persons 
being  present.  Sunday,  April  1,  is  the  his- 
toric date  of  the  first  formal  opening  of  our 
Methodist  work  in  Porto  Bico.  A  congre- 
gation of  about  fifty  persons  came  together, 
and  an  interest  was  manifested  which  has 
not  since  declined.  The  following  Sunday 
we  opened  our  commission  in  Spanish,  or- 
ganizing a  Sunday  school  and  preaching 
service.  The  congregation  numbered  about 
forty  inside  the  hall,  with  many  attentive 
listeners  at  door  and  windows. 

During  the  summer  of  1900  Bev.  A.  W. 
Leonard  and  Bev.  John  VoUmer,  students 
in  theological  schools  in  the  United  States, 
rendered  excellent  service. 

We  visited  the  United  States  in  May  and 
June  to  obtain  needed  reinforcements,  and 
returned  to  Porto  Bico  in  July  with  Bev.  A. 
H.  Lambert  and  family  and  Miss  S.  P. 
White,  arriving  in  San  Juan  July  7. 

Our  first  Sunday  service  after  this  second 
arrival  was  in  the  morning  preaching  to  the 
English-speaking  congregation,  and  in  the 
afternoon  and  •  evening  speaking  to  our 
Spanish-speaking  Sunday  school  and  con- 
gregation, the  latter  having  more  than 
doubled  in  attendance. 

Thursday,  six  days  from  our  arrival, 
found  us  in  Arecibo  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
recting the  more  formal  inauguration  of  our 
mission  in  that  city,  situated  some  fifty 
miles  by  rail  west  of  San  Juan.  Brother  A. 
H.  Lambert  and  family,  our  companions  on 
the  journey  from  New  York,  had  pi*eceded 
us  two  days,  accompanied  by  Brother  VoU- 
mer, who  had  pioneered  the  mission  in  this 
place.  A  congregation  of  100  greeted  us  at 
the  evening  hour,  assembled  in  a  machinist 
and  wagon-maker's  shop,  partly  cleared  out 
for  our  accommodation  through  the  good 
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offices  of  Mr.  Wilson,  British  consul.  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Lis  family,  with  an  American 
lady,  who  has  established  an  orphanage 
under  locftl  patronage,  have  given  us  their 
hearty  cooperation  from  the  flrat.  Sunday 
school  and  congregation  are  well  started,  and 
the  audience  to  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
preaching  gave  every  token  of  enthusiastic 
interest, 

A  house  was  secured  for  chapel  and  mis- 
sionary's home,  with  accommodation  for  a 
school.  The  itiii>sLonary,  Brother  Lambert, 
was  formeily  a  Romim  Catholic  priest,  con- 
verted   in    Calvary    Church,  Harlem,  New 


York  city,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  B.  Kcndig,  and  has  given  years  of  faith- 
ful service  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  In 
accordance  with  his  desire  we  called  the 
Areeibo  Mission  after  his  home  church.  Cal- 
vary, believing  that  those  who  are  fnmihar 
with  his  spiritual  history  will  lal>or  together 
with  him  in  prayer  to  God  for  his  suoceas. 

On  the  evening  of  our  second  Sunday  in 
Porto  Etco  we  preached  In  English  to  a 
congregation  assembled  in  a  hired  room  in 
Pu.;rta  dc  Tierra,  a  suburb  of  San  Juan, 
lying  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  where 
it  is  connected  by  bridge  with  the  mainland. 
The  congregation  numbered  about  fifty,  in- 


cluding those  oul^  OD  the  stoop,  and  was 
!  composed  almost  entirely  of  English-speak- 
ing black  people  from  the  neighboring  Brit- 
ish islands. 

Let  us  now  pass  In  review  the  present 
status  of  our  Methodist  work  in  the  island. 

Our  central  station  in  the  city  of  Sau 
Junn,  in  many  respects  the  most  difficult 
field  in  the  island,  since  it  is  here  that  old- 
time  sympathies  for  Spain  and  the  new 
spirit  of  discontent  find  their  strongest  ex- 
pressions. Our  English  work  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  first  year  the  ministrations  of  Bev. 
A.  W.  Leonard,  Rev.  B.  O.  Campbell,  the 
superintendent,  and  their  associates.  Church 
and  Sunday  school  have  constituted  a  re- 
ligious home  for  Americans,  not  all  of  them 
Methodists,  who  have  united  to  maintain 
this  enterprise.  Soldiers  from  the  forts  and 
barracks,  young  men  in  business  and  govern- 
ment employ,  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
all  these  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  and 
united  in  the  work  of  this  church. 

Our  Spanish  work,  opened  in  a  hired  hall 
and  conducted  during  half  of  the  year  by 
the  Rev.  John  VoUmer,  now  returned  to  his 
native  country  and  chosen  work  in  Brazil, 
entered  in  Octoiwr,  1900,  upon  the  occupancy 
of  Its  permanent  home  in  the  property 
purchased  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Board  of  Church 
Extension. 

Large  congregations  have  attended  this 
church,  latterly  under  the  care  of  Bev,  T, 
M.  Harwood,  who  In  June  returned  to  the 
United  States.  Not  only  have  church  services 
been  regularly  maintained,  but  at  different 
periods  open-nir  services  have  been  largely 
attended,  while  recently  regular  services 
have  been  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Porto  Rico  Battalion,  which 
form  a  part  of  the  garrison.  House-to-house 
visitation  and  special  ser\-ices  for  women  and 
children  have  been  conducted  by  our  faithful 
deaconesses.  Miss  Sarah  P.  White  and  Miss 
Isaliel  F.  Horton. 

As  a  result  of  the  year's  work  more  than 
one  hundred  probationers  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  church.  The  first  class  of  pro- 
bationers have  been  received  into  full  con- 
nection, and  the  church  is  fairly  launched 
upon  its  witnessing  life  in  the  community. 

Rev,  Manuel  Andujar  and  wife  sailed  in 
June  for  Porto  Rico  to  enter  upon  mission 
work  in  San  Juan. 

In  an  adjacent  suburb  of  San  Juan  called 
"Fuerta  de  Tierra,"  English  and  Spanish 
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[rled  roiwarJ  cliieDy  by  tlie  Kev,  G.  S.  James, 
\  local  prciicLer,  formerly  of  the  Wesleyftii 
fChurch     In    Antigua.      Itcvival    meeting, 
liunOer  the  direction  of  the  IWv.  B.  O.  Cump- 
ktwll  resulted  in  the  esitensioti  of  this  work 
■  to  the  Span i&h-s peak inf;  commuaity.    It  is! 
now,  English  and  Spanish,  in  charge  o(  the 
Bev.  Ramuol  Culpepor.  I 

This  review  of  our  work  la  the  capital' 
city  is  completed  by  the  mention  of  ourj 
[  Wnefaliigton  InBtiliite,  under  the  uare  of  Pro- 
foasorOtB.  Benedict,  many  years  etignged 
1  missionary  work  in  Chile.  This  institu- ■ 
1  la  designed  tu  provide  facilities  foi' 
higher  education  and  preparation  tor  college 
for  the  ramllifs  of  Americans  and  Porto 
Ricans.  ll  also  nffoi-ds  normal  ood  buslucBs 
Miursra  for  young  men  and  women.  A  re- 
ocnt  feature  in  the  development  of  this  in- 
stitution has  been  Ihe  enrollment  of  five 
soldiers  from  the  Porto  Bican  Battalion  us 
normal  students  propnrlng  for  the  work  of 
teachers  as  soon  as  theirterma  of  eulistmeiil 
shall  haveexpirod, 

Washington  Insiitulo  met  with  a  cordial 
welcome  on  the  part  of  the  community,  and 
the  attendance  has  steadily  increased.  With 
suitable  dormitories  and  class  rooms  this 
school  will  appeal  to  many  families  all  over 
the  island,  and  scores  of  young  people,  un- 
able lo  pursue  their  early  courses  of  study 
in  the  United  States,  will  there  receive 
preparation  for  their  lifework.  Many  of 
these  win  pursue  further  courses  of  study 


in  this  country,  following  the  preparation  re- 
ceivedin  San  Juan.  Miss  Charlotte  Vimont, 
formerly  a  successful  missiomiry  in  Chile,  is 
one  of  the  teachers  in  the  school. 

The  flrst  station  occupied  outside  of  the 
capital  city  was  that  of  Arecibo.  The  earlier 
work  was  undertaken  by  Brother  John  Voll- 
mer,  who  found  that  the  hearts  of  many 
people  were  disposed  to  respond  to  the 
Gospel  message.  The  missionary  in  charge 
since  July,  IfiOij,  is  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Lambert. 
Ateeibo  has  proven  a  dilBcuit  fleld.  It  is  a 
center  of  Spanish  reactionary  Influences.  It 
isastroDgholdofpoliticHl  opposition.  Never- 
theless, Brother  Lambert's  work  has  been 
fruitful,  no  lees  than  seventy  persons  being 
enrolled  in  the  membership  of  our  church. 
Extending  his  work  to  the  neighboring  Til- 
lages as  opportunity  has  offered.  Brother 
Lambert  has  recently  instituted  our  work  in 
tjie  city  of  Utuado.  This  is  a  large  and 
handsome  interior  town  In  the  center  of  thf 
coffee  region;  its  former  prosperity  is  still 
retleoted  in  the  well-built  houses,  hand- 
somely kept  estates,  and  in  its  lighting  and 
water  supplies.  With  the  revival  of  the 
coffee  industry  this  will  be  one  of  the  most 
impoitant  cities  on  the  island. 

At  the  recent  services  held  by  Brother 
Laml>ert  no  less  than  five  hundred  persons 
were  present  in  and  about  a  large  store- 
room granted  for  the  purpose  by  a  Spanish 
resident. 

February,  liifil.  was  siKualed  by  theestal)- 
lishiii'-iit  nf  oiir  woiK-iii  ("-.[ii.yai.m  under  the 


car."  of  Rev.  B.  O.  Campbell.  A  series  of 
prellminarj'  sen-iics,  largely  attended  imd 
eharacteilsed  by  great  enthusiasm,  had  been 
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held  by  the  superintendent.  Guayama  Is 
a  city  of  some  elx  thousand  Inhabitants, 
while  near  by  Is  the  seaport  of  Arroyo,  al- 
most as  populous.  Both  towns  remain  the 
dual  center  of  one  of  the  chief  sugar-produc- 
ing regions  of  the  island.  The  rapid  recov- 
ery of  the  sugar  industry  from  the  injuries 
resulting  from  the  hurricane  of  1899  illus- 
trates the  wealth  of  the  resources  of  Porto 
Rico.  The  whole  region  wears  an  air  of 
activity  and  prosperity.  Although  our  work 
In  this  region  is  Of  such  recent  date  abun- 
dant fruit  is  already  being  gathered.    Large 


assemblies  attend  upon  Brother  Campbell's 
ministry,  and  scores  of  persons  have  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  taking  God's  word  as 
the  standard  of  their  lives  and  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  Christ. 

The  most  recent  field  occupied  by  our 
Mission  is  the  island  of  Vieques.  This  con- 
stitutes a  new  parish,  with  more  than  one 
thousand  English-speaking  persons  brought 
under  the  Influence  of  our  work,  and  with  a 
wide-open  door  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  Spanish.  This  field  is  in  the  care 
of  Rev.  G.  H.  James  and  Brother  S.  J.  Young. 


Besides  these  stations  formally  organized 
during  the  first  year  of  our  Mission 
Journeys  of  exploration  and  praliminary 
work  have  been  prosecuted  in  other  direc- 
tions, notably  In  the  Important  district  capi- 
tal of  Humacao  and  in  the  village  of  IJolsa 
on  the  northern  coast  east  of  San  Juan. 

The  year's  experience  vindicates  the  judg- 
ment of  Bishop  Nlnde  and  Dr.  Leonard, 
formed  during  theln  visit  of  exploration  In 
February,  1399.  It  confirms  the  anticipa- 
tions cherished  by  Dr.  Carroll  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  thorough  examlnatioa  into  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  Porto  Bico.  The 
fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest  Even 
popular  discontent  with  things  American 
does  not  alienate  the  feeling  of  the  people 
from  the  truth  as  it  is  In  Jesus.  Men  of  all 
parties,  families  of  all  conditions,  all  ageq, 
all  races,  show  themselves  ready  to  respond 
to  the  call.  From  places  where  no  Gospel 
minister  has  ever  proclaimed  his  message 
there  come  invitations  to  sow  the  precious 
seed.  The  largest  liberality  of  the  Church 
would  be  justified  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
results  if  we  should  respond  In  fullest  meas- 
ure to  the  call  that  is  open  to  us. 

The  close  of  our  first  year  finds  us  with 
five  central  stations,  twelve  preaching 
places,  more  than  three  hundred  probation' 
ers,  many  of  whom  are  now  approaching 
the  period  of  their  reception  into  full  mem- 
bership. We  have  one  important  educa- 
tional institution,  with  five  teachers  and  an 
'  enrollment  of  more  than  siity  pupils,  whose 
number  promises  to  rapidly  increase.  Wo 
have  twelve  missionaries,  four  lay  workers, 
and  two  deaconesses  laboring  under  tJie 
auspices  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society.  Many  lines  of  activity  are  i>eing 
projected,  and  if  the  Church  will  respond  to 
the  needs  the  second  year  of  the  Porto  Rico 
Mission  will  show  abundant  development. 


VIEQUES  ISLAND  AS  A  MISSION  FIELD. 

r  EPISCOPAL  MISSION  ART. 


THIS  i8  one  of  our  Spanish  possessions 
*  least  frequently  mentioned,  yet  it  has 
Its  own  importance,  not  to  be  despised, 
and  its  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Church.  This  island,  called  also  "Crab  Is- 
land," lies  about  nine  miles  off  the  east  end 
of  Porto  Rico,  the  nearest  port  on  the  main 
li^land  beinR  Humucao.  Its  extreme  dimen- 
sions are  seven  and  twenty-flvo  miles,  and 


its  configuration  strikingly  resembles  that 
of  Porto  Rico,  being  almost  a  parallelogram 
elongated  at  its  northeastern  corner.  Its 
hills  rise  to  on  elevation  of  some  three  hun- 
dred feet  and  pleasantly  diversify  the  sur- 
face of  the  island.  It  has  few  running 
streams  and  certain  parts  of  the  coast  are 
I  low  and  swampy,  whence  it  is  said  not  to  bo 
healthful  as  the  larger  island.    It  Is  given 
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up  almost  exclusively  to  the  culture  of  the 
suf^ar  cane,  and  is  divided  among  three  or 
four  large  and  a  few  smaller  estates. 

Sofar  as  it  appears  from  the  early  chronicles 
that  we  have  examined  it  was  not  peopled 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  but  was 
occupied  a  few  years  later  by  small  numbers 
of  Indians  who  had  participated  in  the  early 
attempts  of  the  natives  to  expel  the  Span- 
iards from  their  coasts.  Having  taken  ref- 
uge here,  they  were  persecuted  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  savage  Caribs,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  vindictive  Spaniard.  No  trace  of  this 
population  remains.  The  present  owners 
of  several  of  the  estates  on  the  island  are 
French.  The  only  center  of  population  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  town  is  situated  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  island,  and  is  named 
for  Isabella  II,  of  Spain. 

The  island  has  communication  by  steamer 
and  sailboats  with  the  mainland.  Its  pop- 
ulation, consisting  chiefly  of  the  laborers  on 
the  sugar  estates  and  their  families,  is  com- 
posed largely  of  negroes  drawn  thither  from 
neighboring  Danish  and  English  islands. 
The  last  census  reports  the  population  at 
something  over  six  thousand  souls. 

Among  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  found 
many  whose  early  training,  education,  and 
religious  influences  were  Protestant.  Left 
without  pastoral  oversight  and  surrounded 
by  influences  tending  to  draw  them  away 
from  high  ideals  of  Christian  living,  many 
of  these  people  have  fallen  into  a  state 
which  ill  recommends  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian or  Protestant. 

For  some  years  there  has  existed  in  the  is- 
land a  church  originally  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  lat- 
erly  affiliated  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  For  some  reason  this  enterprise 
has  not  largely  influenced  the  surrounding 
population. 

Coming  to  our  country  in  consequence  of 
the  Spanish- American  war,  this  island  was 
not  entirely  overlooked  in  the  earlier  move- 
ments for  the  circulation  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  messengers  who  went  upon  this 
enterprise  found  an  earnest  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  persons  for  Christian  privi- 
leges. Obedience  to  what  seemed  a  providen- 
tial leading,  Mr.  N.  J.  Young,  an  earnest 
Christian  man,  went  forth,  literally  without 
purse  or  scrip,  to  see  what  the  Lord  would 
do  by  his  hand  in  this  field.  Large  congre- 
gations in  Isabel  Segunda,  and  on  the  adja- 
cent sugar  estates,  responded  to  this  mes- 


sage. Lukewarm  Christians,  recalled  to 
their  first  love,  invited  their  neighbors  and 
others  to  unite  with  them  in  this  Christian 
service,  and  a  flame  was  kindled  which 
promises  to  burn  brightly  and  send  a  living 
warmth  into  many  souls.  When  the  work 
became  too  great  for  himself  alone  Brother 
Young,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  look- 
ing for  help  to  follow  up  his  ministrj',  ap- 
pealed to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
to  send  a  laborer.  In  consequence.  Brother 
George  S.  James,  formerly  Wesleyan  local 
preacher,  now  a  member  of  our  Church,  and 
a  native  of  Antigua,  West  Indies,  has  been 
sent  into  this  field.  Large  meetings  are  be- 
ing held  and  fruit  is  being  gathered. 

Owners  of  the  sugar  estates  have  gladly 
permitted  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
buildings  belonging  to  them  for  the  benefit  of 
their  laborers.  In  the  town  a  Spanish  woman, 
the  Lydia  whose  heart  the  Lord  has  touched, 
opened  her  house  to  the  messengers  of  truth, 
and  this  property,  repaired  at  small  expense 
from  the  injury  done  by  the  hurricane,  is 
now  the  home  of  our  local  church. 

This  movement  brings  directly  under  the 
influences  and  pastoral  oversight  of  our  Mis- 
sion a  rapidly  increasing  community,  now 
numbering  more  than  one  thousand  English- 
speaking  persons.  But  for  the  work  now 
begun  these  would  be  as  sheep  having  no 
shepherd.  Into  the  English  meetings  come 
many  Spanish-speaking  persons  and  show 
great  interest.  Frequently  what  is  first  read 
and  spoken  in  the  English  tongue  is  repeated 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  benefit  of  these 
onlookers.  In  many  instances  an  earnest 
desire  is  expressed  to  know  more  of  "  this 
way.*' 

Thus  Vieques  Island  has  become  one  of 
the  parishes  of  our  Porto  Eican  Mission.  In 
entering  upon  the  field  we  have  but  followed 
our  commission  and  sought  to  carry  the 
leaven  of  the  word  to  the  utmost  parts  of 
this  Macedonia. 

Urgent  need  is  felt  of  the  supplies  requisite 
for  the  effective  prosecution  of  our  work,  as 
well  as  of  permanent  places  of  worship.  For 
$500  the  property  in  which  our  services  are 
now  held— ample  and  centrally  located— 
may  be  permanently  secured  and  put  in 
suitable  repair.  This  will  afford  chapel, 
school,  and  residence.  A  small  organ  for 
chapel  use  is  also  needed,  and  gifts  for  the 
purpose  of  circulating  tracts  and  other  re- 
ligious literature  in  English  and  Spanish 
would  be  gladly  welcomed. 
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THE  FIRST  ORPHANAGE  EST  PORTO  RICO. 


WE  mean,  of  coiirso,  the  first  established 
under  American  and  Protestant  aus- 
pices after  the  American  occupation.  The 
city  of  Arecibo  has  tlie  distinction  of  being 
the  site  of  the  first  enterprise  of  this  cliarac- 
ter.  Its  founder  is  a  Methodist  lady,  who, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  first  enthusiasm 
felt  for  Porto  Rico,  went  forth  to  do  her  part 
as  a  Christian  woman  in  helping  the  Lord's 
poor.  She  is  Miss  Goodykoonts,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  former  Methodist  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Arriving  in  Porto  Rico,  her  steps  were  di- 
rected toward  the  city  of  Arecibo,  an  impor- 
tant port,  lying  on  the  north  coast  some  fifty 
miles  west  of  San  Juan.  Her  devotion  and 
zeal  aroused  similar  feelings  on  the  part  of 
persons  resident  in  that  city,  and  while  this 
elect  lady  devoted  her  strength  and  her  re- 
sources to  the  work  in  hand,  other  ladies, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Berth  i  Wilson, 
wife  of  the  British  consul,  united  with  her. 
The  first  thought  was  to  appeal  to  the  liberal 
sentiment  of  the  whole  community  for  the 
establishment  of  a  nonsectarian  institution 
under  the  care  of  earnest  Christian  people. 

The  fact  that  the  leaders  in  this  movement 
were  Protestants  soon  brought  upon  it  the 
suspicions  and  denunciations  of  the  parish 
priest,  and  many  of  those  who  first  enlisted 
in  its  support  became  indiflferent  or  hostile 
to  it.    Still  the  work  has  gone  forward. 

The  location  of  the  orphanage  is  the  man- 
sion house  of  an  old  sugar  estate,  something 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the 
town.  It  is  beautiful  for  situation— a  roomy 
old  house  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  looking 
out  over  the  rich  cane  fields  to  the  not  dis- 
tant ocean,  while  back  of  it  are  the  everlast- 
ing hills  clothed  in  emerald  green. 

The  need  of  such  benevolent  institutions 
has  been  impressed  upon  the  minds  and  has 
appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  all  Americans. 
As  the  consequence  of  the  relaxation  of  do- 
mestic ties,  and  as  a  further  consequence  of 
the  disasters  which  have  swept  over  Porto 
Rico  in  recent  years,  there  are  numbers  of 
waifs  of  humanity,  without  near  relations  or 
friends,  bandied  from  hut  to  hut,  with  no 
outlook  except  toward  increasing  degrada- 
tion and  vice.  If  the  community  is  to  be 
purified  and  lifted  up,  these  waifs  must  be 
housed,  fed,  and  educated. 

Twenty  of  such  are  now  in  the  Arecibo  or- 


phanage, called  the  **  Mercedes  Orphanage  ** 
from  the  estate  on  which  it  is  located.  The 
entire  failure  of  the  health  of  the  foundress, 
and  her  enforced  return  to  the  United  States, 
has  brought  about  a  crisis  in  the  history  of 
this  institution  ;  unless  suitable  care  shall  be 
provided  for  it,  it  must  be  discontinued.  An 
earnest  appeal  has  come  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  asking  us  to  assume  the 
direction  and  development  of  this  institu- 
tion, with  the  assurance  of  continued  per- 
sonal sympathy  and  help  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  faithfully  labored  in  the  en- 
terprise, but  who  are  so  situated  that,  in  the 
absence  of  the  lady  who  has  been  identified 
with  it  from  the  beginning,  they  cannot 
maintain  the  work.  Thus  the  first  Protes- 
tant orphanage  is  offered  to  us. 

An  earnest  Christian  woman  feels  herself 
greatly  drawn  to  this  work,  but  having  no 
personal  resources,  she  is  unable  to  give  her- 
self to  it  without  support.  For  $750  this 
work  can  be  taken  up  and  prosecuted  to  the 
end  of  the  current  year.  It  will  give  to  our 
Church  an  orphanage,  to  which  we  may  send 
children  without  natural  protectors  who  are 
placed  under  our  care  and  who  strongly  ap- 
peal to  our  hearts.  Who  will  help  to  make 
the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  orphanage  in 
Poito  Rico  ?  Replies  can  be  seftt  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Secretaries,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 


Oamiyal  Time  in  Porto  £ica 
In  Porto  Rico,  for  ages  past,  under  Spanish 
rule,  the  three  days  just  preceding  Ash  Wed- 
nesday have  been  known  as  "Carnival  time," 
and  as  this  is  the  last  great  feast  before 
Easter  the  people  do  some  thorough  cele- 
brating—after which  they  do  penance  for  six 
weeks,  or  till  after  Easter.  During  these 
three  days  the  streets,  this  year,  were 
thronged  with  masked  men,  women,  and 
children,  some  walking,  some  riding  in 
coaches,  all  talking  or  singing.  With  this 
music  and  clatter  and  with  the  throwing  of 
eggs  or  water  or  fine  bits  of  papers  on  the 
passers-by,  or  on  those  who  stood  upon  the 
balconies,  they  had  what  they  deem  a  good 
time.  The  nights  were  spent  in  dancing 
and  feasting.  These  feast  days  are  not  as 
popular  as  formerly,  because  the  United 
States  does  not  furnish  money  for  them  as 
did  iSpain,-- Margaret  Meyer, 
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■pEEUNO  that  there  was  a  riiauitest  nwil 
^  tor  n  select  sehool  of  high  grade,  and 
thut  tliei-c  was  a  hma.!  IIpM  for  auch  an 
histltution. 


RiiM.      The   educatiooftl    inroiit   was    well 
named. 

The  prospectus  aunotineed  primary,  Intor- 
niedinte,   tind    high    school    deportments, 
^Tliese  have  been    maintained    during  the 
A  t^-achers'  preparatorj'  department 
B  added  in  December,  1900,    It  has  been 
rell  patronized.    A  night  claSs  for  Instruc- 
ton  In  English   has  been  maintained  for 
2  tilt-  benefit  of  those  who  eould  not  attend  in 
F  daytime,    A    kindergailen    was  opened  la 
bFebruary.    The  attendance  has  been  Rood, 
^hvcragiug  49  a  mouth. 
\  The  work  of  the  inetituKi  has  Wen  satis- 
totory  to   those   patrons   whose  children 
ive  continued  with  us  through  the  wiiole 
jar,  and  they  have  been  recommending  tbi' 
It  closes  the  year  with  an  excellent 
BtpatAUon  and  apermaucntpiuce  among  the 
rivate  institutious  of  the  capital. 
I'One  of  the  alms  of  the  institute  is  to  give 
Clal  atteullon  to  English;  at  thn  same 
e  a  special  teacbei-  of  Bpanlsh,  a  native 
terto  RIenn,  lias  been  employed  to  tfiich 
tpanlsb  readiug  and  grammar  every  day. 
'  The  facwlty  of  the  present  year  are ;  Bev. 
George  B.  Benedict,  A.M.,  Principal;  Sam- 
uel Cuipci>er,  A.B.,  Languages;  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet   Webster,   Primary ;    Miss   Charlotte 
__Vlniont,  Kindergarten  and  English;   Mra. 
lltce  Q.  Benedict,  Music;  Sehor  Jose  In- 
~int«  Bavedra,  Spanish. 


The  Held  is  wide  for  Washington  Institute, 
and  is  unoccupied.  There  are  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the  island  anx- 
ious to  prepare  themselves  for  toaehtrs. 
The  demand  Is  greater  than  the  supply, 
many  schools  tieing  closed  for  lack  of 
teachers. 

The  Department  of  Education  intends  to 
oj>eu  a  noi'inal  school  with  u  three-years" 
course,  but  there  must  bu  hundredn  of 
teachere  prepared  bi?fore  that  normal  will 
graduate  Its  first  class,  Washington  In- 
stitute must  do  some  of  this  work,  and  a 
thorough  preparatory  course  Will  he  ofTorcd 
to  theseyoung  people  tliecomiugsehooi  year. 

Another  demand  which  the  institute  pi-o- 
poses  to  meet  is  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  college.  There  is  u  great  desire  to 
go  to  the  States.  The  majority  of  those  who 
contemplate  going  to  the  Stales  will  be 
obliged  to  spend  from  two  to  three  years  in 
preparatory  schools.  The  institute  will  offer 
a  college  preparatory  course  to  such  at  a 
saving  of  great  expense.  We  have  our  man 
for  this  work.  Professor  Culpeper,  who  has 
Just  been  graduated  from  college  and  is 
every  way  fitted  to  do  this  work  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner. 

Besides  the  above  departments,  ther« 
ought  to  be  opened  a  business  course,  offer- 


ing the  public  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and 
typewriting.  Many  ai'e  anxious  to  ieaiu 
these  things  here  in  the  commercial  center 
of  the  isiaml. 
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We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  educational 
awakening,  and  we  must  hear  the  call  and 
answer  the  demand. 

As  regards  patronage,  the  outlook  Is  bright 
for  the  institute.  All  the  faculty  speak 
Spanish  as  well  as  English,  which  removes 
a  great  obst^icle.  Had  Washington  Insti- 
tute a  suitable  school  bulldlnB  with  dormi- 
tory accommodations  its  sphere  would  be- 
come in.sular  and  its  students  numbered 
by  hundreds.  The  great  ditQculty  is  to  find 
a  suitable  building,  and  the  institute  will 
be  cramped  and  dwarfed  as  long  as  com- 
pelled to  accommodate  itself  in  a  private 
house. 


Washington  Institute  is  needed  in  this 
new  field.  Uethodism  must  have  Its  insti- 
tution of  learning  here,  ready  to  impart 
Christian  education,  ready  to  instruct  young 
men  for  the  ministry  as  soon  as  the  churches 
shall  present  them. 

In  this  twentieth  century  eDthusiasm 
some  steward  of  Ood's  wealth  ought  to  be 
moved  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for 
Washington  Institute  that  it  may  be  equal 
to  its  opportunity,  thus  making  it  an  insular 
power  in  the  educational  and  religious  field 
of  Porto  Rico.  Those  who  will  assist  In  this 
can  send  their  contributions  to  the  Mission- 
ary Secretaries,  150  FirthAvenue.NewIork, 


OUAYAHA  is  situated  in  the  southeastern 
■J  part  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  and  is 
the  center  of  the  rich  sugar  lands  of  tbisi 


THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  GUAYAMA.  PORTO  RICO. 

BI  REV.  B.  O.  CAUPBELL. 

But  even  the  mental  poverty  is  greater. 
Here  Romanism  Is  at  its  best  and  Its  his- 
tory is  the  same  as  in  every  country  where 
it  holds  sway.  Over  eighty-three  i>er  cent 
of  the  people  cannot  read  or  write. 

The  social  condition  is  what  you  can  ex-t 
pect  where  a  religion  of  extortion  prevails 
among  poor  people. 

There  are  many  hindranoes  to  the  prose- 
cution of  our  work.  We  cannot  expect  to 
have  suitable  places  for  worship  and  proper 
equipments  in  the  beginning  of  our  work,  but 
no  time  should  be  lost,  after  work  is  com- 
menced, in  building  and  equipping  neat 
houses  of  worship.  It  is  impoaslbie  in  any 
town  to  find  a  suitable  building:  the  best 
have  little  space  and  no  seats  or  lights.  IF 
one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  public 
building,  his  stay  is  short,  because  the  city 
council  is  Romanist  in  sentiment  and  will 
take  any  slight  pretext  of  forbidding  the  us© 
of  the  place. 

The  priests  are  especially  active  wherever 
evangelical  preachers  have  gone.  They 
have  no  scruples  in  lying,  destroying  our 
tracts,  threatening  all  who  attend  our  serv- 
ices, especially  parents  whose  children  are  in 
our  Sunday  school.  Since  we  come  hero 
services  have  been  held  in  the  Romish 
church  nearly  every  night.  The  priests  and 
n  certain  influential  part  of  every  communi- 
ty are  anti-American  and  represent  to  the 
people  that  our  work  is  connected  with  the 
ftovernment. 

Some  of  the  public  school  teachers,  con- 
trary to  law,  tench  Romanism  to  the  children 


left  intact, 

Ing  completely  destroyed.  The  majority  of 
the  people  live  in  the  rudest  kind  of  little ' 
houses  and  seem  thankful  that  they  have 
even  these  they  can  call  their  own. 

The  people  have  never  known  anything 
In  religion  but  Romanism.  All  are  members 
of  that  Church  by  baptism  and  confirmation, 
audits  special  tenets  have  a  peculiar  hold 
on  them.  There  is  an  absolute  lack  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  while 
some  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testament 
have  been  sold  the  majority  are  too  poor 
even  to  spend  the  few  cents  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  copy. 
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and  work  with  the  priests  to  keep  them 
away  from  our  services.  They  tell  the 
children  they  commit  sin  in  going  to  school 
on  saints'  days,  they  give  their  version  of 
history,  and  one  even  said  that  Queen  Victo- 
ria confessed  to  a  priest  in  her  last  sickness 
and  died  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  feast  of  San  Antonio,  the  patron  saint 
of  this  place,  lasted  from  June  2d  to  the  13th. 
The  celebration  was  a  queer  mixture,  masses 
celebrated  every  morning  and  evening  and 
the  last  morning  a  special  solemn  mass, 
which  was  well  attended ;  all  kinds  of  gam- 
bling for  all  classes  of  people;  fireworks 
nearly  every  evening;  balls  given  by  the 
children,  workmen,  and  the  people  of  posi- 
tion; horse  races,  foot  races,  and  games 
of  strength  with  prizes  given ;  prizes  to  the 
best  decorated  milk  cart ;  sewing  machines 
given  to  the  poor  young  ladies  who  held 
lucky  numbers  in  a  lottery ;  a  large  beef  cut 
up  and  distributed  among  the  poor ;  and  per- 
mission for  the  poor  to  beg  every  day.  Bo- 
manism  is  mixed  up  in  the  life  of  all  the 
people  in  many  ways  like  this. 

Moreover,  the  Romish  Church  is  especially 
active  now.  The  press,  without  exception, 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  papacy  and 
the  movements  of  the  bishop  are  heralded 
throughout  the  island. 

There  are  other  hindrances  from  our  own 
representatives.  When  Oovemor  Allen  re- 
turned, the  San  Juan  News,  an  American 
paper,  announced  that  his  excellency  had 
called  on  Bishop  Blenk  in  paying  a  certain 
number  of  urgent  calls.  It  is  easy  for  our 
representatives  almost  unconsciously  by  life 
and  acts  to  lean  to  the  side  of  the  majority, 
wealth,  and  social  position. 

Many  of  our  school-teachers  from  the 
States  are  the  kind  that  have  no  scruples 
in  attending  the  ball  at  the  Spanish  club 


every  Sunday  night.  The  greater  part 
of  the  young  Americans  in  government 
employ  live  godless  lives,  are  Sabbath- 
breakers,  and  easily  fall  in  with  many  of 
the  ways  of  this  people.  We  are  glad  there 
are  others  who  are  Christians  indeed, 
and  whose  lives  are  telling  on  the  side  of 
righteousness. 

We  cannot  hope  to  change  the  majority 
of  these  people  t6  evangelical  Christians  for 
various  reasons  stated  or  inferred  from 
what  I  have  said;  but  the  Lord  has  given 
his  approval  to  the  work  begun  by  the 
various  evangelical  Churches. 

There  are  some  in  every  community,  like 
one  of  our  members,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  who  told  the  priest  who  came  to  see 
him  to  persuade  him  to  leave  our  services, 
**I  have  been  a  Protestant  for  many 
years."  All  such  rally  round  us  and  re- 
joice in  the  liberty  found  by  faith  in  the 
great  Emancipator. 

Our  services,  tracts,  and  Bibles,  and  the 
lives  of  our  pastors  and  people  are  the 
leaven  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  using  and 
will  use  for  the  salvation  of  ma^y. 

The  more  help  we  have  the  greater  the 
results.  Churches,  reading  rooms,  libraries, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
church  schools,  deaconesses,  are  all  needed 
to  raise  this  people  physically,  mentally, 
morally,  and  spiritually. 

We  have  held  services  in  Guayama  for 
four  months.  Notwithstanding  every  effort 
put  forth  by  the  priest  and  his  people  to 
scare,  intimidate,  and  threaten  those  who 
attend  our  meetings,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  have  given  their  names  to  us 
as  probationers  and  -desire  to  become  Bible 
Christians.  At  nearly  every  service  we  have 
accessions.  Give  us  your  prayers  for  Porto 
Rico. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  NEEDS  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

BT  H.  K.  OARBOLL,  LL.D. 


npHE  spiritual  needs  of  Porto  Rico  are  very 
-*-  great.  Nearly  everything,  to  make 
Porto  Rico  really  and  truly  Christian,  re- 
mains to  be  done.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  the  people  are  barbarians  or  heathen. 
They  certainly  know  the  main  points  of 
Christian  belief  and  give  their  adherence 
almost  universally  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 
The  Spanish  type  of  Roman  Christianity 


was  established  when  Spanish  domination 
began  in  Porto  Rico,  about  four  hundred 
yecirs  ago.  Every  city  and  every  consider- 
able town  has  its  church  and  priest,  and 
masses  are  celebrated  on  Sunday  and  on 
holy  days  quite  generally.  Infants  are  bap- 
tized, young  people  are  confirmed,  and  the 
dying  receive  absolution  and  extreme  unc- 
tion quite  generally.  There  are  a  few  con- 
vents of  nuns,  and  two  or  three  schools  kept 
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by  brothers.  This  fairly  sums  up  the  reli- 
gious advantages  of  Porto  Bico  when  Amer- 
icans took  possession. 

Porto  Bicans  are  religious  by  profession 
and  observe  the  leading  Catholic  customs. 
The  masses  knew  little  or  nothing  about  any 
other  than  the  Boman  religion,  and  igno- 
rantly  classed  all  Protestants  as  Jews.  There 
was  a  Church  of  England  chapel  in  Ponce, 
and  another,  mainly  for  negroes,  in  the 
island  of  Vieques.  The  body  of  Porto 
Bicans  who  had  never  left  the  island  had, 
therefore,  never  seen  Protestant  worship 
and  knew  nothing  of  its  creed  and  customs. 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  body  of 
people  stood  affected  toward  the  Catholic 
Church  it  must  first  be  understood  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  the  population :  the 
Spaniards,  that  is,  those  born  in  Spain  or  of 
Spanish  families,  expecting  to  return  to 
Spain  after  having  gained  a  competency  as 
bankers,  merchants,  or  government  officials ; 
and  the  Porto  Bicans,  those  bom  on  the 
soil.  This  class  constituted  the  great  ma- 
jority. They  hated  the  Spaniards  cordially, 
and  the  Spaniards  requited  their  hatred  with 
contempt.  The  government  existed  appar- 
ently for  the  Spaniards,  giving  them  its 
favors  and  putting  its  burdens  upon  the 
natives.  The  Church  was  a  part  of  this 
Spanish  government,  supported  by  it,  con- 
trolled by  it.  The  priests  were  nearly  all 
Spaniards,  and  gave  unswerving  allegiance 
to  the  officers  of  state ;  performing  in  many 
cases,  at  the  confessional,  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment agents,  and  drawing  evidence  from 
wives  to  be  used  in  bringing  about  the 
secret  arrest  and  private  trial  of  husbands. 

The  priests,  moreover,  were  not  good  men. 
Many  of  them  were  immoral,  and  were  them- 
selves guilty  of  the  vices  which  are  so  un- 
sparingly denounced  in  Catholic  catechisms. 
Naturally,  the  Porto  Bicans  were  alienated 
from  the  Church,  which  represented  to  them 
Spanish  oppression  and  a  corrupt  and  licen- 
tious priesthood.  They  attended  its  worship 
as  little  as  possible,  and  only  sought  its 
offices  under  moral  com  pulsion,  for  the  bap- 
tism of  infants,  for  marriage,  and  for  the 
necessary  ceremonies  attending  the  end  of 
life.  Baptismal  certificates  were  indispensa- 
ble in  so  many  civil  matters  that  they  were 
sought  where  otherwise  parents  would  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  and  borne  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  them.  Marriage  was  neg- 
lected in  probably  half  the  marital  cases  in 
the  island.    Fully  one  half  of  the  children 


bom  in  this  Catholic  island  were  illegitimate, 
owing  in  some  instances  to  the  unwillingness 
of  the  man  or  woman  to  assume  marital  ob- 
ligations, but  far  of tener  to  the  obstacles  and 
expenses  which  the  Church  imposed. 

The  Spanish  bishop  left  with  the  Spanish 
governor  general.  In  a  talk  I  had  with  -the 
capitular  vicar,  who  was  left  in  charge,  I 
called  attention  to  the  scandalous  state  of 
affairs  existing  in  the  island.  He  said  there 
were  laws  against  these  social  offenses.  It 
was  the  fault  of  the  State  that  they  were  not 
enforced.  I  said,  "  But  has  not  the  Church 
its  penalties  also?"  "Yes,"  he  admitted. 
"Then  why  has  the  Church  not  exacted 
them."  "It  has,"  he  replied,  "in  some 
cases;  it  has  pronounced  excommunica- 
tion." "  Yes,"  I  responded ;  "  but  it  has  used 
this  penalty  very  seldom,  and  those  against 
whom  it  is  pronounced  know  that  when  they 
come  to  die,  and  send  for  a  priest,  they  will 
receive  absolution  and  die  good  Catholics." 
'*Well,"  said  the  ecclesiastic,  with  a  depre- 
catory shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "  what  can 
we  do  ?  We  cannot  let  the  poor  devils  go  to 
hell." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  great  body  of 
peasants,  living  remote  from  the  churches, 
had  no  practical  contact  with  Catholicism 
except  at  the  two  poles  of  life — at  birth  and 
at  death.  As  sermons  were  scarcely  ever 
heard  in  any  church,  and  there  were  no 
Sunday  schools,  what  opportunity  did  the 
people,  old  or  young,  male  or  female,  have 
for  learning  the  lessons  of  religious  duty  and 
morality  which  Christianity  has  to  teach  ? 

In  view  of  these  facts,  knowing  unin- 
structed  and  uninfiuenced  human  nature  as 
we  do,  we  can  readily  see  under  what  de- 
plorable conditions  the  masses,  old  and 
young,  have  been  living  in  Porto  Bico.  If 
ever  a  people  needed  the  Gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God  these  people  do.  Not  that  they  are 
sinners  above  other  Spanish- American  pop- 
ulations, or  are  sunken  in  vice  and  iniquity ; 
they  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  virtue.  They 
simply  need  to  know  what  true  religion  is, 
and  what  kind  of  life  a  true  Christian  should 
lead.  They  need  to  hear  preaching;  they 
need  to  see  examples  of  holy  living;  they 
need  lesson  upon  lesson  in  plain,  practical 
teaching. 

They  love  music  and  will  join  in  our  con- 
gregational singing  with  delight.  They 
need  social  opportunities,  and  will  find  them 
in  our  social  meetings  and  profit  by  them. 
They  need  instruction  in  the  fundamentals 


Ireligion  and  morality,  and  their  ciiildreti 

will,  Ihereforp,  be  benellted  by  our  Sundny 
school  system. 

These  is  no  doubt  that  we  could  reach 
Ibem  ir  wo  had  moo  and  means.  The  open- 
ing of  schools  of  high  grade  is  one  way,  and 
,  on  excellent  way ;  the  establishment  of 
orphanages  for  the  myriads  of  children  who 
are  cared  for  only  by  their  mothers  Is  an- 
other and  most  eflectivc  method  of  gaining 
the  attachment  of  tlio  women ;  the  sending 
Of  physicians  and  the  opening  of  disponsa- 
"■"  luld  give  great  relief  and  win  many 
s.  In  short,  as  nearly  everything  is 
p  be  done,  almost  all  the  various  methods 
ttnissionary  work  are  needed. 

r  ia  the  time  to  give  the  Gospel  to  Porto 
The  Catholic  Church  is  still  unae- 
Iptable.  Bishop  Blenk  has  inaugurated 
e  reforms,  but  he  could  not  take  the  rad- 
1  measures  necessary  because  he  would 
lenate  the  Spanish  party.  Spaniards  have 
id  can  support  the  Church.    The 


vast  majority  of  the  Porto  Bicana  are  peas- 
ants and  arc  too  poor,  as  well  as  too  indif- 
ferent, to  make  sacriftces  for  the  Church. 
"The  Church,"  thoy  reason,  "has  never 
done  anything  for  us;  why  should  we  do 
anything  for  the  Churt^h  ?  "  An  orphanage 
was  estftblislieii  last  year  in  Bayainon.  The 
mothers  became  interested  in  it  because  of 
what  it  did  for  their  children,  and  they 
began  to  listen  to  the  religious  truths  which 
were  taught  there.  The  priest  found  it  out 
and  remonstrated  with  them.  They  would 
not  obey  his  commands.  They  reminded 
him  that  Catholicism  had  never  done  any- 
thing for  them  or  their  children. 

Moreover,  the  people  identify  Catholicism 
with  monarchy  and  its  oppressions :  but 
American  liberty,  which  they  love,  they 
identify  with  Protestantism.  To  learn  to  be 
good  Americana  they  must,  many  of  llicm 
think,  become  Protestants.  The  time  and 
the  conditions  are  therefore  favorable  for 
our  missionary  work. 


AREOBO  AND  UTUADO  AND  THEIR  METHODIST  MISSIONS. 


BT  BEV.  A. 

I COOBDINO  to  the  census  taken  In  1S09 
by    Colonel   Sanger,    the   District    of 


pecibo    in  Porlo    Rico  has 


to  Ponce, 
which  has 
209,191  in- 
habitants. 
Its  towns 
areArecibo, 
with  S,008 
aouLi ;  Utu- 
ado,  with 
3,(WLf  ;  Bar- 
loaQta,wittil,46i);  Camuy.wlth8»9;Ciales, 
'"i  1,366;  Hallllo,  with  578.  Manati,  with 
U;  Morovis,  with  1,064;  andQuebradillae, 
~l  1,IS6.  For  administrative  purposes  it 
divided  In  9  boroughs  or  "  terminos  muni- 
"  with  a  populalion  of  38,9io,  i3,96i), 

',  10.Se7,  l».Ur,,  111.449,  }3,D89,  11,309,  and 

\,  reapeotively. 


H.    LAKBEIIT. 

Our  church  ia  the  only  evangelical  church 
in  this  immense  district,  if  weexccptaaniall 
population  independent  congregation  of  some  twenty 
of  103, 30B  persons  In  Barceloueta  under  the  direction 
soula.  Un-  of  a  former  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  the  Rev. 
der  that  re-   Angel  Tillamil,  a  native  of  Porto  Rico,  who 

c  t  it  was  converted  in  Venezuela, 
holds  the  At  present  we  occupy  only  Areclbo  and 
secondpiace  Ctuado.  Soon  we  will  begin  work  in  (!ii- 
uy.  But  our  missionary  staff  Is,  at  its  aim- 
land,  rank-  pleat  expression,  one  man.  Truly  the  words 
of  the  divine  Master  are  here  applicai>le, 
"  The  harvest  is  great,  but  tbo  laborers  are 
tew."  "Wo  should  bo  at  least  two,  i(  not 
three,  missionaries  in  Areclbo  District.  It 
may  not  be  amies  to  note  here  that  the 
Cimrch  of  Borne  has  priests  in  every  city  ot 
my  district. 

From  the  district  let  us  now  pass  to  the 
town  where  I  reside.  As  a  town  Areiubo 
has  nothing  remarkable.  With  the  excep- 
tion ot  the  buildings  which  surround  the 
Plaza  and  a  few  in  the  Streets  del  Bosarlo,  do 
la  Cruz,  and  del  Puente  de  Hierro,  the 
houses  In  the  whole  town  are  old  and  dilap- 
idated. The  streets  are  in  no  better  condi- 
tion; they  are  badly  kept  and,  as  a  rule, 
dirty.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
sidewalks,  where  they  exist. 
Still,  in  spite  of  its  miserable  aspect,  Aif- 


Aredho  and   Uiuado  and  Their  Methodist  Mimnons. 


cibo  has  a  certain  commercial  importance. 
Because  •!  its  location  it  commands  the 
trade  of  the  northwestern  part  o(  Porto 
Eico,  There  are  many  sugar  and  coffee 
plantations,  some  of  whli^h  are  very  large. 
Tobacco  and  cottoD  are  also  cultivated. 

A  great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of 
Arecibo  is  its  harbor.  It  is  simply  an  open 
roadstead,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
craves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Vessels 
choring  in  it  can  hardly  l>e  said  to  be  safe 
during  the  winter,  and  reefs  add  their 
quota  to  its  insecurity.  The  shallow  river, 
"  el  Bio  Grande  de  Arecibo,"  empties  here 
into  the  sea.  Upon  it  flat-bottomed  boats 
COQVey  goods  to  and  fro.    At  its  bar  eveiy- 


tbing  is  transferred  into  small  sailing  boats, 
and  from  them  lato  the  steamers  and  ships 
that  call  here. 

Asto  the  Komanlst  church  on  the  Flaza,  it 
Is  but  a  poor  specimen  of  that  bastard  style 
of  architecture,  the  Renaissance,  a  style 
which,  by  the  way,  has  received  In  Europe 
the  soubriquet  of  Jesuitic,  the  Jesuits'  Or- 
der being  its  father,  they  say.  The  interior 
of  that  church  is  of  a  cheap  appearance. 
The  only  thing  to  be  admired  (?)  Id  it 
are  its  seven  altars,  five  of  which  bear  stat- 
ues ot  the  Virgin  Mary  dressed  In  true 
Spanish  fashion  1 

It  Is  here  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  established  its  second  station  in 
Porto  Eico.  San  Juan  was  first  occupied ; 
then  Areciljo;  third,  Ouyama;  fourth,  Arro- 
yo; and  last  (for  the  moment),  Utuudo. 

Arecibo  is  what  the  French  would  call 
"  uninviting  " — we  would  say,  I  thinlc,  an 
undesirable  place  to  live  in.  For  one  indeed 
wlio  is  accustomed  to  tlie  clean  streets  and 
neat  cottages  of  even  the  smallest  villages 


in  America,  the  contrast  Is  great  and  even 
painful.  But  here  are  souls  who  thirst  fur  a 
better  life,  and  we  must  do  our  duty  to 
them.  ■ 

Appointed  to  Arecibo  in  July,  1900,  my 
first  weelu  were  spent  In  reconnoiterlng 
around.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  October, 
1900, 1  started  Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  with  nine  persons— tJiree  women,  six 
men.  We  have  now  69  members  and  probo- 
{ tioners,  and  our  Sunday  school  has  56  cbil- 
dren.  It  is  not  much — that's  true.  But  let 
our  brethren  In  the  States  remember  that 
we  are  only  nine  months  old. 

Nor  must  they  forget  that  here  we  have 
more  than  one  enemy  to  contend  with.  The 
forces  opposing  our  work  in  Arecibo  are 
named;  Romanism,  Spiritualism,  practical 
Atheism,  deep-rooted  Immorality,  Fickle- 
ness. anti-Americanism,  and,  alas,  also  that 
turn  of  mind  which  made  some  of  our  dear 
Lord's  liearera  exclaim,  Durus  eet  hie  eer- 
,„,!_'■  Tills  is  too  hard  for  us  I " 

Sonif  And  that  evangelical  Christianity  is 
H)o  exacting  and  our  discipline  too  strict. 
The  fact  is  that  they  lack  the  manly  courage 
tn  destroy  their  idols :  they  want  to  be  Chris- 
tians, but,  Imbued  with  the  false  notlone  of 
the  system  the  victims  of  which  they  hare 
been  so  long,  they  fall  to  see  that  they  can- 
not serve  two  masters  at  the  same  time; 
they  want  to  keep  their  boon  companions 
and  evil  customs  not  the  least  of  whlob  un- 
fortunately is  gambling.  Many,  they  say, 
make  here  their  living  out  of  It,  liambllng 
and  cockflghting  are  two  of  the  curses  of 
unsaved  Porto  Eico. 

Nor  can  we  forget  another  curse :  Roman- 
Ism.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Aieolbo  is 
one  of  the  centers  of  churchly  influence  In 
Porto  Rico.  The  priests  and  their  adherents 
have  done  all  they  could  against  us.  Ser- 
mons, warnings,  and  specially  that  kind  of 
"  sourde  "  persecution,  the  weapon  of  Jesu- 
itism and  cowardice,  have  been  employed. 
I  need  not  enter  into  details.  Those  of  our 
brethren  who  have  studied  the  tactics  of  the 
scarlet  woman  and  her  hatred  toward 
"  evangelical  converts  "  know  what  I  mean. 

Things  went  even  so  far  that  a  pul>lio 
Hchoolmi stress,  a  native,  spoke  in  her  class 
against  us  and  warned  the  children  not  to 
attend  our  Sunday  school.  Naturally,  as 
soon  as  the  fact  came  to  my  notice,  I  wrote 
to  the  authorities  in  San  Juan.  They  took  at 
once  steps  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  case ; 
but  the  evil  had  been  done,  and  practically 
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our  Sunday  school  for  several  Sundays  waa 
nearly  empty.  Petty  annoyances  have  not 
been  unooiomou.  Our  sei'vices  mora  than 
once  have  been  disturbed  by  people  making 
noise  in  the  street,  and  in  two  Instances 
our  bulldingwas  at  night  pelted  with  stones 
by  some  sniall  boys, 

Anti-Amerliiouisin  is  another  difficulty 
here.  '■  TMs  is  the  only  place  where  I  have 
been  insulted  in  Porto  Eico,"  iny  Congrega- 
tionalneighborof  Lares  (Afi^uadilla  District), 
Mr.  Bt-'ott,  to!d  me  some  weel(s  ago;  "and 
1  was  insulted  tiecause  I  was  an  American." 
And  he  added,  jierhapa  as  u.  kind  of  con- 
Bolntiou  or  eucoiiragemcut,  "  Vou  have  iK-tin 
fi(;nl  iM  thr  tin"t  dlDQcuit  field  in  Porto 
Ri,'f.  ■■     Tlial   ]piay  bo,  and  I  think  ^iich   is 


thus  we  are  far  from  the  people  most  actres- 
sible  to  IIS.  In  fact,  many  who  attend  our 
services  find  the  distance  rather  gi'eat.  and 
prophesy  that,  if  we  can  come  "  more  in  " 
the  town,  we  wiil  have  between  two  and 
three  hundred  persons  Rt  our  services 
regularly. 
Dear  brethren  and  sisters  In  the  States, 

WE  NBEO  BY  ALL  MEANS  A    CBAPEL   IN  AbBCIBO. 

Who  will  help  us?  Who  will  send  us  the 
means?  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  will  buy 
a  lot  that  is  oeutral.  Five  thousand  tiollaia 
will  build  chapel  and  perhaps  also  a  hum- 
ble residence  fortheministerin charge.  Jn 
that  chapel  souls  will  be  converted  to  Jesus; 
souls  will  be  trained  to  lovo  America  and 
Americans,  whom  up  to  now  they  Inive  been 


the  case.  But  In  liie  name  of  the  Lord  we 
hare  us  a  Church  set  up  our  banner,  the 
banner  of  a  free,  full,  and  present  salvation 
tD  all,  and  we  cannot,  and  will  not,  and  shall 
not  recede. 

I  may  not  ](now  much  about  Protes- 
tantism, but  surely  I  will  be  credited  with  a 
goodly  knowli'dgeot  Romanism  and  Konian 
Catholics.  "  In  Boman  Catliolie  countries," 
writes  our  Dr.  Butler,  of  Mexico  (Afixsion- 
ar.y  Reijort,  llXJO),  "nothing  gives  our 
work  such  an  influence  in  the  community 
as  well-located,  attractive  looking  church 
buildings." 

ThiH  is  perfectly  true.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  a  suitable  place  baa  hindered,  and 
still  hinders,  and  will  continue  hindering 
our  progress  here.  We  are  now  occupying 
an  upper  room  at  one  end  of  the  town,  and 


taught  to  despise  and  to  bale.  "Who  will 
not  only  help  us  to  increase  the  numlwr  of 
God's  elect,  but  also  to  repair  the  evil  done 
to  religion  In  Ateclbo  by  American  pa- 
gans, Irlsh-Romanists,  and  so-called  Protes- 
tants ?  Alas,  a  few  excepted,  the  Ainc ilcniis 
that  passed  through  here  were  t^piritunlly 
pcior8|>ecimens.  "What  kind  of  peuple  are 
these  Americana  ?  "  was  asked  nie  Ihe  other 
day  by  a  poor  M'oman  who  is  In  our  membei'- 
slilp.  "They  blaspheme  even  when  taking 
their  meals,    Thoy  do  not  seem  afraid  tlial 

1  God  may  come  down  and  choke  them.  The 
people  here  are  so  bad  already ;  aui'l^  exam- 

I  pies  will  make  them  worse," 

All  the  nienibers  and  probatlonere  of  Are- 
cibo  are  recruits  from  Bomanism,  One  of 
them  is  on  old  man,  a,  former  corporal  in  the 
Spauish  police.    Living  In  the  country,  be 
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has  nearly  five  miles  to  walk  in  coming  to 
Church.  The  road  leading  to  his  humble 
home  is  bad,  yet  he  has  not  missed  a  service, 
except  when— to  use  a  Jamaican  expression 
—he  is  "  sickfo'  true."  And  that  brother  is 
over  sixty-five  years  old  and  far  from  being 
strong.  " Brother  M.,"  said  lone  evening 
to  him,  "you  are  living  so  far  from  the 
city,  you  must  not  imagine  that  you  are 
bound  to  attend  all  our  services  [we  meet 
five  times  every  week].  Moreover,  you 
are  old  and  sickly."  "Ah!  padre,"  he  an- 
swered, "  we  must  do  our  duty  to  Gk)d  and 
to  our  Church." 

During  a  mission  preached  in  the 
Bom  an  church  hero  five  weeks  ago— a  mis- 
sion in  which  naturally  we  were  attacked  and 
vilified— I  had  the  joy  of  seeing  seven  men 
declare  for  Christ  at  the  end  of  one  of  our 
meetings.  Last  Sunday,  after  the  service,  a 
man  whom  I  had  seen  for  the  first  time  in 
our  chapel  came  to  me.  "  Up  to  this  even- 
ing," said  he,  "  I  have  been  a  freethinker. 
I  want  you  to  receive  now  myself  and  wife 
into  your  church." 

Our  little  flock  in  Arecibo  contributed  last 
year  their  mite  to  the  cause  of  missions.  "  I 
marvel,  "  wrote  Dr.  Carroll  to  me  in  relation 
to  their  offering,  "  that  they  have  done  so 


well,  as  I  know  the  poor  people  are  very  poor 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  comparatively  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  are  well-to-do  and 
in  good  circumstances."  Misery  and  pov- 
erty have  not  abated  in  my  district ;  yet  our 
people  here  have  already  begun  this  year  to 
raise  money  for  missions  and  current  ex^ 
penses.  ' 

And  now  let  us  go  to  Utuado.  We  started 
work  there  last  June.  We  had  to  use  an  old 
frame  store  lent  to  us  by  a  Spaniard.  We 
had  no  benches,  no  chairs.  Two  candles 
and  two  old  lamps  gave  us  some  light. 
Scarcely  any  notice  of  an  "  intended  "  serr- 
ice  was  given,  and  yet,  when  the  hour  came, 
7 :30  p.  M.,  we  had  in  the  store  some  three 
hundred  persons  and  in  the  street  more  than 
two  hundred.  What  a  pity  that  we  cannot 
have  at  once  a  pastor  to  give  all  his  time  to 
this  place.  Property  is  comparatively  cheap 
in  Utuado— $6,500  would  buy  us  a  large 
house  and  store  and  cover  necessary  altera- 
tions ;  store  turned  into  a  chapel  could  ac- 
commodate easily  five  hundred  persons. 

Who  will  help  us  in  the  noble  task  of 
Christianizing  and  Americanizing  the  people 
of  Porto  Bico,  a  race  downtrodden  for  four 
centuries? 

Arecibo,  Porto  Bico. 


PORTO  RICO  AND  THE  THANK  OFFERING- 

BY  BEV.  CHABLES  W.  DBEES,  D.D. 


rPHE  appeal  of  the  Missionary  Society  for 
-^  the  twentieth  century  thankoffering  is 
before  the  Church.  What  shall  be  Porto 
Bico's  sh«ye  in  this  outgoing  of  the  thankful 
spirit,  and  its  plans  for  the  new  century  ?  As 
the  youngest  child  of  the  republic  and  latest 
mission  field  to  be  occupied  by  the  Church 
Porto  Bico  has  its  peculiar  claims.  The 
future  of  this  island  is  to  be  of  our  making, 
and  that  future  will  answer  to  the  plans 
that  shall  be  made  for  its  realization.  The 
invitation  and  appeal  are  of  the  most  en- 
couraging character.  A  field  wide  open,  and 
an  invitation,  if  not  direct  as  coming  from 
our  intelligent  appreciation  of  need,  at  least 
genuine,  as  shown  by  the  readiness  to  hear 
and  to  learn,  calls  upon  the  Church  for  a 
response. 

The  needs  are  twofold,  intellectual  and 
spiritual.  Widespread  illiteracy  and  an  entire 
inadequacy  of  the  means  of  public  educa- 
tion demand  provision  for  the  intellectual 
culture  of  the  people.    Ignorance  of  divine 


truth  and  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  call 
for  the  foundation  of  Christian  churches  as 
a  means  for  the  establishment  of  the  Be- 
deemer's  kingdom  in  word  and  life.  Porto 
Bico  appeals  to  the  Church  for  the  means  of 
a  Christian  education ;  and  this  not  only  in 
the  provision  for  primary  education,  but  es- 
pecially for  the  establishment  of  an  Institu- 
tion whose  facilities  shall  provide  for  the 
training  of  those  who  shall  be  the  leaders 
and  teachers  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
near  future. 

Washington  Institute,  Among  the  earliest 
needs  manifest  to  the  missionaries  was  that 
of  an  institution  for  higher  education.  Such 
an  institution  has  been  founded  and  ap- 
peals to  the  Church  for  support.  It  is  en- 
titled ^'Washington  Institute,"  borrowing 
that  name  of  all  others  in  American  his- 
tory that  has  passed  into  a  region  far  above 
criticism,  hostility,  or  partisan  use.*  This 
institution  is  designed  to  provide  academic 
and  collegiate   training   for  the   youth  of 
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both  American  and  Porto  Bican  families 
resident  in  the  island.  Its  courses  of  study 
look  to  the  preparation  of  tethers  and  of 
young  men  and  women  who  shall  pursue 
further  courses  and  secure  professional 
training  in  the  United  States. 

The  reception  of  this  enterprise  by  the 
public  has  been  gratifying,  and  its  useful- 
ness is  only  limited  by  its  lack  of  adequate 
facilities.  Crowded  into  a  rented  building 
which  affords  only  the  most  limited  accom- 
modations, it  is  unable  to  conduct  its  work 
with  ease  or  the  highest  efficiency.  Without 
dormitories  or  facilities  for  making  a  home 
for  students  coming  from  remoter  portions 
of  the  island,  its  influence  is  limited  to  the 
city  of  San  Juan,  where  it  is  located.  With 
a  suitable  building  and  accommodations  for 
boarding  pupils,  it  will  at  once  spring  into  a 
large  and  fruitful  life.  Under  the  wise  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Benedict  and  his  small  but 
efficient  staff  it  could,  if  suitably  endowed, 
do  many  times  the  work  now  accomplished. 
We  appeal  to  the  Church  for  gifts  toward 
a  building  and  an  endowment  for  this 
institution. 

If  the  response  to  this  appeal  should  be 
speedy  and  ample,  this  will  be  the  first 
institution  of  its  class  established  on  the 
island,  and  Methodism  will  lead  in  this 
movement.  At  l^ast  $50,000  should  become 
available  within  a  year  to  secure  ground, 
erect  a  building,  and  provide  the  beginnings 
of  endowment.  In  these  times,  when  wealth 
is  flowing  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  in 
i-esponse  to  the  business  enterprise  of  its 
sons,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  general  pros- 
perity of  our  country,  no  worthier  enterprise 
could  be  conceived  than  that  of  setting 
apart  $500,000  to  establish  an  institution 
worthy  of  our  Church  and  prepared  to  re- 
spond to  the  educational  needs  of  Porto 
Bico. 

Church  Buihling,  The  greatest  difficulty 
encountered    in    the   early   period    of    the 


establishment  of  our  work  in  preaching  the 
pure  Gospel  to  the  people  is  the  lack  of  suit- 
able places  of  worship.  In  every  town  and 
city  of  the  island  the  field  is  open  to  us,  and 
in  every  place  the  people  heat  gladly. 
Preaching  in  town  halls  or  in  small  and 
crowded  rooms,  in  private  houses  or  in  the 
open  air,  affords  the  first  opportunity  for  the 
proclamation  of  the « message,  but  the  per- 
manence and  development  of  the  work 
demand  the  ereqtion  of  churches  and  the 
provision  of  homes  for  the  workers.  The 
American  Church  in  San  Juan  needs  at  least 
$10,000  to  provide  a  suitable  building  for  its 
worship.  In  Arecibo,  Guayama,  and  else- 
where the  need  can  be  met  with  a  smaller 
sum,  but  for  church  extension  purposes,  to 
meet  the  need  already  upon  us,  not  less  than 
$50,000  should  be  provided. 

The  rapid  progress  of  our  work  in  Porto 
Bico  demands  the  multiplication  of  churches, 
by  which  we  do  not  mean  large  and  costly 
edifices,  but  plain  and  neat  houses  of  prayer. 
Let  this  need  be  emphasized  to  the  Church 
and  let  the  heart  of  the  Church  respond. 

To  summarize :  Porto  Bico  needs  gifts  for 
buildings  and  endowment  for  "  Washington 
Institute,"  the  Church's  representative  in 
the  higher  educational  field.  It  needs  gifts 
for  church  buildings,  and  such  gifts  may  be 
designated  for  San  Juan,  Arecibo,  Guayama, 
places  already  occupied;  and  for  Ponce, 
Mayaguez,  Utuado,  Humacao,  places  whose 
occupation  awaits  the  larger  liberality  of 
the  Church.  The  writer,  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Mission,  may  be  addressed  at  San 
Juan,  Porto  Bico,  and  invites  correspond- 
ence with  a  view  to  conveying  specific  in- 
formation to  all  those  who  may  be  disposed 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
Porto  Bico  Mission.  All  gifts  and  pledges 
should  be  sent  to  Bev.  A.  B.  Leonard,  D.D., 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


REINFOR 
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S  FOR  FCXXMOW,  CHINA. 


BY  REV.   GEORQE  B.   SMYTH,   D.D., 

MUCH  has  been  said  of  late  about  the 
increasing  opportunities  for  Christian 
missions  in  China,  and  much  of  it  is  true, 
and  particularly  so  in  central  and  southern 
China.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  state  pre- 
cisely the  reason  for  this  growing  readiness 
to  hear  the  new  preaching,  but  that  it  exists 
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cannot  be  questioned.  The  war  with  Japan 
was  followed  by  the  growth  of  an  intense 
desire,  on  the  part  of  great  numbers  of 
Chinese,  for  modem  learning,  and  the  higher 
schools  of  the  Churches  were  crowded  with 
applicants.  There  was  also  an  increased 
readiness  to  listen  to  preaching,  and  great 
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numbers  attended  the  churches  and  showed 
an  unusual  desire  to  know  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  "  Western  religion." 

Ail  this  was  partly,  at  least,  and,  I  think, 
rightfully,  looked  upon  as  an  effect  of  the 
general  agitation  resulting  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  condition  which  defeat 
brought  them,  the  openness  of  mind  caused 
by  the  more  general  reading  of  the  papers, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  war  and  of  foreign 
countries  in  general  which  events  in  the 
North  led  to.  Certain  it  is  that  the  shock 
of  the  great  humiliation  was  strong  enough 
to  arouse  many  out  of  their  lethargy,  and 
force  them  to  think  and  inquire. 

The  same  result  will  imdoubtedly  follow 
the  present  troubles.  Much  that  was  im- 
fortunate  in  the  extreme,  much  that  was  dis- 
graceful to  the  civilization  of  the  West,  has 
been  done,  but  there  are  few  thoughtful 
Chinese  who  attribute  these  things  to  the 
missionary  or  the  missions.  That  kind  of 
unreason  will  be  almost  a  monopoly  of  anti- 
missionary  writers  in  the  West. 

What  now  is  our  Church  doing  to  meet 
these  new  opportunities  ?  Nothing ;  or 
nothing  that  I  know  of.  Take  the  single 
case  of  Foochow,  our  oldest  and  largest 
Mission  In  China,  as  an  example.  We  have 
fewer  missionaries  there  to-day  than  we  had 
two  years  ago.  Then  we  had  ten  men  in 
the  Held ;  now  we  have  seven.  Some  of  the 
absent  ones  will  doubtless  return,  but  even 
then  we  shall  have  no  more  than  we  had 
two  years  ago.  If  we  have  as  many. 

Some  of  the  men  there  now  are  so  over- 
burdened with  duties  that  It  Is  not  possible 
for  them  to  perform  them  satisfactorily. 
One  man,  tcft  Instance,  has  to  superintend 
the  general  work  of  three  districts,  and  It  is 
physically  Impossible  for  him  to  do  it  prop- 
erly. There  are  no  railways  to  enable  him 
to  go  from  place  to  place  rapidly ;  he  has  to 
travel  by  chair,  and  he  counts  himself  for- 
tunate when  he  makes  thirty  miles  a  day. 
Under  such  circumstances  frequent  visita- 
tion of  the  churches  in  that  immense  territory 
is  impossible. 

One  man,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College,  is  also  at  the  head  of  the 
theological  school.  He  cannot  do  justice  to 
both;  one  or  the  other  must  suffer.  Even 
were  he  tx)  give  his  whole  time  to  the  latter 
he  would  still  need  a  colleague.  It  Is  not 
right  to  the  Church  in  Fuhkien,  It  is  not  right 
to  the  Church  at  home,  to  put  this  pressing 
and  paramount  duty  of  training  the  minis- 


terial candidates  for  a  large  and  growing' 
Conference  on  the  brain  and  heart  of  one 
man,  no  matt^  how  strong  he  is,  or  how  free 
from  other  engagements. 

The  duty  of  thoroughly  preparing  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  In  China,  the  public 
religious  teachers  of  the  people,  has  never 
yet  been  appreciated  at  its  true  importance 
by  the  Missionary  Society ;  at  Foochow,  at 
least,  the  Society  has  never  made  adequate 
provision  for  it.  It  is  time  that  there  was  an 
awakening,  and  this  first  duty  of  the  Church 
properly  attended  to. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College  also  needs  re- 
inforcements. The  pressure  of  the  new 
movements  In  China  will  be  felt  there  more 
heavily  than  in  any  other  department  of 
the  Mission  because  of  the  urgent  demand 
for  modern  education  under  Christian  aus- 
pices. It  was  so  after  the  war  with  Japan ; 
it  will  doubtless  be  so  again.  Two  thor- 
oughly trained  teachers  should  be  sent 
there  this  fall  to  be  In  readiness  for  work 
Immediately  after  the  Chinese  new  year. 

At  least  five  men  should  be  sent  to  Foo- 
chow this  year— two  evangelists,  one  teacher 
for  the  theological  school,  and  two  for  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College— but  It  does  not  seem 
possible  for  the  Society  to  send  them  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  To  every  request 
for  reinforcement  this  Is  the  reply. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  consider- 
ing the  urgency  of  the  case,  why  cannot  In- 
dividual churches  send  them  ?  Each  of  five 
churches  could  send  one  man,  and,  if  a 
single  man,  the  burden  would  be  light  for 
some  societies  that  I  know  of.  Each  church 
thus  sending  one  would  have  a  greatly  en- 
larged field  of  operations ;  it  would  have  a 
pastor  or  teacher  abroad  as  well  as  a  pastor 
at  home.  If  such  an  enterprise  were  under- 
taken by  a  church,  the  personal  Interest  of 
Its  members  would  so  Increase  that  Its 
foreign  pastorate,  whether  in  a  school  or  on 
a  district,  would  not  soon  be  abandoned. 

If  this  cannot  be  done,  are  there  not  five 
men,  each  of  whom  would  subscribe  the 
sum  necessary  to  send  and  support  one 
missionary  for  a  certain  number  of  years? 
Or,  better  still,  as  often  happens  in  the  great 
mission  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  there 
not  five  men,  with  means  sufficient  for  their 
own  support,  who  would  consecrate  them- 
selves to  this  noble  cause?  In  view  of  the 
emergency,  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
opportunity  before  us,  may  not  a  response 
be  expected  to  so  urgent  a  call  ? 
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In  closing,  I  would  say  that  I  am  not  given 
to  predictions.  I  do  not  know  when  China, 
as  a  nation,  will  receive  the  Master.  It  is 
easy  to  predict  great  things,  to  rouse  to  a 
temporary  enthusiasm  by  picturing  splendid 
but  impossible  victories  in  the  immediate 
future.  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  I  am  not 
attempting  it  here. 

Some  of  the  opportunities  of  which  I  write 
are  already  with  us ;  others  will  come  with 
the  settlement  of  the  present  troubles  if  past 
experience    means   anything  and   human 


nature  is  not  changed.  And  they  are  great 
opportunities,  and  Invite,  with  certainty, 
to  large  and  permanent  success. 

With  the  great  obligation  upon  us,  and 
the  help  and  the  presence  of  the  Master  with 
us,  let  us  rise  to  the  opportunities  of  the  time, 
and  respond  to  the  invitation  which  events 
not  your  making,  the  awakening  of  a  people 
to  a  consciousness  of  need,  and  their  readi- 
ness to  listen  to  our  message  are  urgently 
making. 

San  Francisco,  Gal. 


THIRD  VBIT  TO  MANILA* 

BY  BISHOP  FBANK  W.   WARNE,  D.D. 


IFIEST  visited  Manila  en  route  to  General 
Conference,  and  remained  there  almost 
a  month.  The  second  visit  was  on  my  re- 
turn from  General  Conference,  and  again  I 
was  there  about  a  month,  and  now  I  have 
been  there  a  month  less  a  few  days  for  the 
third  time.  I  am  pleased  to  report  great 
Improvements  in  Manila.  An  English  hemp 
merchant,  who  has  been  living  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  ten  years,  said  to  me,  "Manila, 
under  the  Americans,  has  advanced  a  cen- 
tury in  two  years,"  and  I  incline  to  agree 
with  him. 

The  improvement  is  most  marked  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  bridges,  roads,  parks, 
and  in  the  improvement  in  business  gen- 
erally. Another  Englishman,  in  business 
there  for  about  twenty  years,  said,  "The 
Spanish  cannot  be  excelled  in  society, 
and  the  Americans  cannot  be  excelled  in 
merchandise." 

There  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  plans 
for  education.  One  morning  I  visited  the 
Teachers'  Training  Institute  and  saw  five 
hundred  Filipinos,  young  men  and  women, 
in  a  training  school,  learning  English  and 
improved  methods  in  teaching.  They  rep- 
resented almost  every  province  in  the 
islands.  The  book  in  use  that  morning  was 
The  Baldwin  Primer,  by  May  Kirk,  and  I 
was  immensely  interested  and  amused  to 
hear  five  hundred  young  men  and  women 
sing  the  English  alphabet  as  in  that  book, 
closing  with  "  O  dear  me,  I  know  my  A,  B, 
C,"  and  then  the  whole  audience  would  go 
off  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  There  were  a  va- 
riety of  kindergarten  exercises,  and  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  intelligent  ap- 
pearance of  the  audience. 


There  has  been  much  that  is  bad  in  the 
reign  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  but  the  status  of  edu- 
cation and  civilization  they  have  left  is 
almost  infinitely  above  that  of  any  non- 
Christian  religion. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  there  is 
nothing  like  the  number  of  intoxicated 
American  soldiers  to  be  seen  on  the  streets 
of  Manila  now  that  there  were  in  March,  1900. 
Nevertheless,  the  introduction  of  the  Amer- 
ican saloon  is  the  outstanding  blot  on  the 
American  occupation  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. There  are  even  now  official  reports 
circulated  at  home  which  are  misleading. 
The  Secretary  of  War,  in  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  Commission  to  the  President, 
remarks :  "  Manila  has  a  population  of  over 
400,000,  and  as  against  her  400  native  and 
88  foreign  saloons  for  the  population,  we 
have  in  this  country  the  cities  of  Washing- 
ton, population  278,718,  and  513  saloons; 
Cleveland,  population  381,768,  and  1,888  sa- 
loons," etc. 

The  misleading  point  is  this :  The  Filipino 
people,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  up  to  date,  do 
not  visit  the  American  saloons  to  any  marked 
extent,  and  this  leaves  88  "  foreign  saloons  " 
for  the  about  5,000  Americans  in  Manila. 
Can  any  town  be  found  with  a  population  of 
only  5,000  in  America  having  88  saloons? 
This  is  the  condition  in  Manila  after  all 
the  boasted  improvements,  and  there  are 
great  improvements. 

Again,  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  I 
read,  "The  Commission  has  imposed  many 
new  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  intoxicants, 
and  has  forbidden  saloons,  after  April  1, 
1901,  on  certain  of  the  principal  streets  and 
plazas,  namely,  the  Escolta,"  etc.     I  left 
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Manila  on  May  7,  and  the  saloons  were  in 
full  blast  on  the  Eseolta,  and  I  believe  on 
all  the  other  prohibited  places. 


dreds  crowded  the  adjacent  rooms  and  listened  to 
the  music  and  addresses.  The  Manila  Male  Chorus 
opened  the  exercises  with  the  rendition  of  the 
*<  Wayside  Cross.''  Rev.  Jay  C.  Goodrich,  Agent  of 
Interesting  Events  of  the  Visit.  ^^^  American  Bible  Society ;  Sefior  Buencamino  and 

r^  a  ^^*  ^^'  I^8«™>  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  spoke 

1.  The  welcoming  of  Dr.  Homer  C.  Stuntz  ^^^ds  of  welcome  and  interpreted  the  spirit  and 
and  W.  A.  Goodell  to  Manila  and  the  province  of  the  evening.  Sefior  Buencamino's  clo- 
Philippine  Islands.  It  so  happened  that  at  quent  and  felicitous  address,  given  in  English  by 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  prominent  Mr.  Rogers  at  every  paragraph,  was  received  with 
missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  hearty  applause.  Then  came  a  solo,  "  Ora  pro 
India,  Dr.  Ewing,  was  in  Manila,  and  three  Nobis."  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Southall,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
of  us  were  given  a  reception.  The  Ifani/a  ^^^,^°^1  ^owar.  Mrs.  SouthaU»s  rich  and  well- 
^.  \A    9  4-\  f  trained  voice  never  was  heard  to  better  advantage. 

1  imeB  saia  or  tne  reception :  Following  this  were  the  responses  by  Bishop  Wame. 

The  most  brilliant,  largely  attended,  and  Im-  d^,  Ewing,  and  Dr.  Stuntz.  The  addresses  were 
portant  event  in  all  ite  aspects  since  the  American  all  of  a  high  order,  full  of  the  suggestiveness  of 
occupancy  of  the  Philippines  was  the  reception  the  reception,  contrasting  former  conditions,  when 
given  the  three  prominent  and  representative  Prot-  there  was  but  a  handful  of  Protestant  Christiana 
estant  Christian  missionaries  now  In  Manila,  at  the  in  Manila,  laboring  under  the  worst  and  most  dl»- 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  buildinfr,  Calle  couraging  conditions,  with  the  brilliant  outlook 
Real,  Intramuros,  last  night.  It  was  not  a  military  of  the  present,  when  the  assemblage  of  hundreds 
function,  although  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  ©f  the  best  and  most  representative  Americans  and 
both  officers  and  soldiers.  It  was  not  a  perfunctory  Filipinos,  Protestant  Christians  alllce,  was  a  glad 
parade  of  a  religious  oligarchy.  It  was  the  gather-  and  hopeful  reality.  Besides  the  three  principal 
ing  of  the  forces  representing  a  new  life,  civil  and  guests  named.  Rev.  W.  A.  GoodeU,  Methodist,  and 
religious,  to  the  people  of  these  islands— of  the  Rev.  8.  B.  Kunti  and  Rev.  E.  S.  Ely,  of  the  United 
representatives  of  influences  that  are  powerful  and    Brethren  were  present. 

permanent  for  the  political,  social,  educational,  and  After  the  addresses  and  the  singing  of  a  verse  of 
moral  uplift  of  the  people  of  this  new  island  world—  "Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds"  refreshments  wci« 
of  forces  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  civil  and  served  by  a  committee  of  attractive  young  ladies— 
religious  liberty.  In  thU  view  this  gathering  was  the  Misses  Mans,  Goodman,  Peterson,  Doret,  and 
worthy  the  attention  given  It,  and  Its  Influence  will  others— the  social  features  of  the  occasion  lasting 
be  felt  for  months  and  years  to  come.  mjtu  well  on  toward  midnight. 

The  reception  was  planned  and  carried  out  on  a  The  reception  was  under  the  general  direction  of 
generous  scale.  The  entire  Young  Men's  Christian  a  committee  consisting  of  Major  Halford«  Rev. 
Association  building  was  given  up  to  it  for  the  George  L.  Gelwlck,  Chaplain  Walkley.  and  Mr.  Z.  C. 
night,  and  under  the  manipulations  of  the  com-  Collins,  and  Mmes.  Maus,  Nlskem,  and  MacLaughlin, 
mittee  on  reception  and  Its  assistants  the  rooms  and  Miss  White.  The  program  and  tasteful  decora- 
were  transformed.  Flags  and  evergreens  and  Chi-  tions  were  carried  out  by  a  committee  headed  by 
nese  lanterns  in  profusion  made  the  building  a  beau-  Mrs.  Major  Maus,  and  the  refreshmente  were  pre- 
tiful  and  appropriate  setting  for  the  occasion.  Out-  pared  and  served  under  the  direction  of  Mmes. 
side  the  calle  was  crowded  to  repletion  with  carriages  Goodrich  and  Gelwick,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  young 
and  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  that  brought  the  ladles  representing  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
hundreds  of  people  who  were  present,  while  the  op-  Missions.  It  was  an  evening  long  to  be  remem- 
posite  pavement  was  filled  with  a  curious  and  in-  bered,  marking  high  tide  In  the  Protestant  Christian 
terested  throng.  movement  In  Manila  and  through  the  telands,  the 

A  string  orchestra  added  to  the  charm  of  the   effects  of  which  will  be  far-reaching  and  permanent, 
evening    and  looking  Into  the  crowded  rooms,  It       ^    ^^^  pj^^^^^  Conference  had  features 
was    evident    that    the    beauty   and    chivalry   of      .  ,  ,  ,    ^         .      r«m 

Manila  had  gathered  to  grace  and  honor  the  event.  ^^  ""^^  SP^^^^^I  interest.  There  was  special 
The  large  attendance  of  leading  Filipinos  was  es-  joy  in  welcoming  Dr.  Stuntz  and  W.  A.  Good- 
peclally  noticeable  and  gratifying,  chief  among  ell.  It  was  very  evident  to  all  that  special 
whom  were  Sefior  Buencamino  and  Captain  Luis  credit  was  due  to  Hev.  J.  L.  MacLaughlin  for 
Yanco.  '  the  work  he  had  done,  and  it  was  a  common 

The  guests  of  honor  were  the  Rev.  Bishop  F.  expression  that  few  men  who  had  not  had 
W.  Warne,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  Rev.  experience  on  the  mission  field  could  have 
Dr  Ewing.  President  of  the  Forman  College,  Lahore  done  better.  Most  heartfelt  expressions  of 
India ;  and   Rev.   Dr.    Stuntz,  the    newly   arrived  ...  ,  i      «     ^i_ 

pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  pre-  appreciation  were  passed  concemingBrother 
siding  elder  of  the  PhilipF!ce  Islands.  About  nine  ^^^  lister  MacLaughlin,  and  they  were 
o'clock,  when  the  attendance  was  at   iu  highest   voted  a  brief  holiday. 

point,  the  reception  proper  was  held  In  the  chapel,  One  of  the  questions  specially  considered 
which  was  filled  to  Its  utmost  capacity,  while  hnn-  at  the  inference  was  that  of  making  the 
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Filipino  Church,  as  far  as  possible,  self- 
supporting.  The  difficulty  of  starting  the 
mission  in  new  places  without  American 
money  was  carefully  considered,  and  we  de- 
Tised  the  plan  of  calling  those  who  went 
ahead  opening  up  new  work  evangelists. 
They  will  have  to  be  supported  on  mission- 
ary money,  but  we  planned  that  the  other 
native  ministers  should  be  called  pastors, 
and  that  every  new  circuit,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, should  support  its  own  pastor.  We 
did  our  best  to  plan  that  the  native  churches 
should  be  self-supporting  from  the  time  of 
their  organization.  A  special  call  was  made 
for  a  Deaconess  Home,  and  we  placed  our 
men  as  carefully  as  we  could  to  reach  the 
provinces  of  the  Philippine  Islands  allotted 
to  us. 

The  following  are  the  appointments  for 
the  ensuing  year ; 

Philippine  UandB  DiBtrict—Malayiian  Mission 

Oonferenoei 

Homer  C.  Stuntz,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Manila). 

DagapaD,  T.  H.  Martin.  Malolos,  W.  A.  Good- 
ell.  Manila :  American  Church,  Homer  C.  Stuntz ; 
Manila  Circuit,  J.  L.  MacLaufchlin;  Manager  Mission 
Press,  F.  A.  McCarl;  Training  Class,  J.  L.  Mac- 
Laughlin;  Sampaloc,  Jose  Bautiste;  Tondo  and 
Bonondo,  H.  C.  Stuntz,  A.  W.  Prautch,  assistant ; 
Seamen's  Bethel,  manager  to  be  supplied ;  evangel- 
istic work,  Miss  Cutler  and  Mrs.  Moody ;  itinerant 
evangelist,  Nicholas  Zamora.  San  Fernando,  W.  G. 
Fritz.  Local  preachen,  Joshua  Colvin  and  Felipe 
Marqus.  Exhortert^  George  GiUman,  Louis  Acampo, 
Enrique  Cortez,  Eugenico  Monico,  Ignation  Bar- 
tolome,  Jose  Salamanco,  Candido  de  Gusman,  and 

Moises  Buson. 

Woman's  Wobk. 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  Norton,  M.D.,  medical  Sunday 
school  and  Epworth  League.  Mrs.  Cornelia  Moots, 
evangelistic  work  among  soldiers.  Mrs.  Myrtle 
MacLaughlin,  Filipino  woman's  work.  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Goodrich,  American  Church. 

Otker  Methodist  Workers  in  the  Islands. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Goodrich,  agent  American  Bible  So- 
ciety. £.  W.  Ilearne,  Z.  C.  Collins,  and  M.  G. 
Bailey,  secretaries  Toung  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Revs.  Easterbrook,  Springer,  and  Stewart, 
chaplains  United  States  army. 

3.  Another  item  of  special  interest,  and 
we  trust  far-reaching  good,  was  the  organi- 
zation of  the  ''Evangelical  Union  of  the 
Philippine  Islands."  The  two  features  of 
special  interest  are,  first,  that  there  is  a 
standing  union  for  reference,  and,  second, 
that  from  the  present  the  territory  of  the 
island  of  Luzon  has  been  divided.  To  our 
Mission  falls  the  territory  between  Manila 


and  Dagupan,  and  to  the  Presbyterians  that 
south  of  Manila.  The  Baptists  are  also 
south,  and  the  United  Brethren  north.  We 
decided  to  abide  by  this  arrangement  for 
three  years,  and  it  gives  us  each  much  more 
territory  than  will  probably  be  thoroughly 
worked  during  that  time.  The  many  other 
islands  were  not  touched,  as  to  division,  nor 
large  sections  of  Luzon  north  of  Dagupan. 
The  society  is  ready  to  advise  with  any  new 
society  wishing  to  commence  mission  work 
on  the  islands,  and  we  hope  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  can  be  made  with  all.  The 
city  and  province  of  Manila  was  made  com- 
mon ground  for  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Methodists  now  on  the  ground. 

4.  Another  interesting  item  during  the 
visit  was  the  organization  of  "The  Army 
Temperance  Union."  I  have  watched  for 
thirteen  years  the  work  of  the  "  Army  Tem- 
perance Association  "  in  the  English  army, 
and  have  for  a  long  time  felt  that  such  an 
organization  would  be  of  great  service  in 
the  American  army.  At  this  visit  I  spoke 
of  it  at  various  societies  and  associations, 
and  finally  got  a  representative  commit- 
tee formed,  and  we  have  completed  an 
organization.  The  outcome  in  the  English 
army  is  that  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  sLxty 
thousand  soldiers  in  India  are  total  ab- 
stainers, and  I  am  hopeful  that  a  similar 
result  may  be  reached  in  the  American 
army.  It  will  require  the  support  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  nation,  as  the  Indian  organi- 
zation has  of  the  English  nation. 

6.  The  statistics  showed  that  over  one 
thousand  had  already  united  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  on  probation,  and 
that  about  eight  hundred  couples  have  been 
married  by  our  missionaries,  and  these  are 
all  out  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by 
this  very  act.  We  greatly  need  a  Deaconess 
Home  to  follow  up'this  work. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the 
whole  movement  is  its  spirituality.  Many 
of  these  people  are  truly  converted,  and 
have  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  a  large 
measure  of  the  "  enduement  of  power  *'  as 
workers.  One  woman,  as  soon  as  she  was 
converted,  opened  her  house  and  had  serv- 
ice in  it,  and  from  that  several  congrega- 
tions have  grown,  and  she  has  the  marked 
honor  of  having  the  first  Sunday  school  and 
the  first  Epworth  League  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  her  home.  Her  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  would  be  a  model  for  many  at 
home.    Another,  when  asked,  "What  was 
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the  first  thing  you  did  after  your  conver- 
sion ? "  answered,  "  Opened  my  home  for 
religious  services."  Many  have  been  con- 
verted in  his  home.  The  hope  of  the 
movement  is  in  its  deep  spirituality,  and 
all  the  missionaries  agree  in  pressing  this 
phase  of  the  work  as  the  only  way  of  having 
it  permanent.  Pray  for  the  spirituality  of 
the  movement. 
The  following  is  the 

OonstitTition  and  By-Laws  of  the  Evaogelioal 
Union  of  the  Philippine  Idand& 

(Adopted  by  tbe  Conference  of  Missionaries  In  Manila, 

April  24-26, 1901.) 

Articls  I.— Name. 

Tbe  name  of  tbis  society  sball  be  tbe  **  Evanicelieal 
Union  of  tbe  Pbilippine  Islands.'' 

Article  II.— Object. 

It  sball  be  tbe  objedt  of  tbis  society  to  unite  all 
tbe  evangelical  forces  in  tbe  Pbilippine  Islands  for 
tbe  purpose  of  securing  comity  and  effectiveness  in 
tbeir  missionary  ox>erations. 

Article  III.— Membership. 

All  regular  appointees  of  recognized  evangelical 
organizations  working  in  tbe  Pbilippine  Islands  may 
be  members  of  tbe  Union.  Otber  Christians,  lay  or 
clerical,  may  be  elected  to  membersblp  by  tbe 
Executive  C-ommittee. 

Article  IV.— Management. 

Tbere  sball  be  a  central  Executive  Committee 
composed  of  two  members  from  eacb  recognizeci 
evangelical  organization  represented  in  tbe  Union 
and  working  in  tbe  Pbilippine  Islands.  Eacb  or- 
ganization sball  cboose  its  representative  in  tbe 
committee.  Tbis  committee  sball  consider  and 
make  recommendations  upon  all  questions  referred 
to  it  affecting  missionary  comity  in  tbe  Pbilippine 
Islands.  Tbe  Executive  Committee  shall  elect  Its 
own  officers. 

Article  V.— General  Officers. 

Tbe  general  officers  of  tbe  Union  sball  be  a  Presi- 
dent, two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  a 
Treasurer,  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
nomination  of  tbe  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI. — Amendments. 

Tbis  Constitution  may  be  amended  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Committee  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  Union  by  a  majority  vote, 
due  notice  having  been  given  of  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Bj-LawB. 

1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  once  a 
year,  or  at  any  time  upon  the  call  of  the  Secretary, 
for  any  special  business  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

•  ■  2.  The  Union  shall  have  an  annual  convention, 
•arrangements  for  which  shall  be  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
.Executive  Committee. 


8.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  to  meet  and  confer  with  workers  of  any 
societies  that  are  not  now  parties  to  this  agreement, 
and  to  confer  with  and  advise  representatives  of 
societies  arriving  in  tbe  future  as  to  tbe  location  of 
tbeir  respective  fields.  Also  to  earnestly  urge  them 
to  become  parties  to  tbe  agreement  and  to  cboose 
members  who  shall  represent  tbeir  missions  in  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Union. 

4.  The  name  "  Iglesia  Evangelica  "  shall  be  used 
for  tbe  Filipino  churches  which  sball  be  raised  up, 
and  when  necessary  the  denominational  name  shall 
be  added  in  parentheses ;  for  example,  "  Iglesia 
Evangelica"  de  Malibay  (Mission  Metbodlsta  Ep«). 


My  Work  in  the  Philippines. 

BT.  BBV.  THOMAS  H.  MARTIN. 

SOON  after  returning  from  the  Conference  held 
at  Singapore  I  made  a  tour  of  about  a  hundred 
miles.  On  tbe  journey  six  towns  of  considerable 
size  were  visited  and  information  gathered  concern- 
ing three  more. 

The  journey  was  made,  first  by  rail  to  Bautista, 
thence  east  to  Umingan,  thence  north  to  Tayug, 
thence  west  to  Binalonan  and  Manaoag,  and  then 
south  to  Dagupan.  In  Umingan  there  is  no  native 
priest.  In  Tayug  tbere  is  no  native  priest.  There 
tbe  better  class  asked  me  to  start  a  school;  and 
there  this  better  class  styled  themselves  freethink- 
ers. In  Asingan  there  is  a  native  priest  of  bad 
character.  In  Umingan,  in  Tayug,  and  in  Asin- 
gan it  seems  possible  to  establish  services,  if  there 
were  only  men  of  character  whom  we  could  get  to  go 
and  live  there.  Binalonan  seemed  devoid  of  hopeful 
indications.  So  also  Manaoag,  San  Jacinto,  and 
Mangaldan. 

The  influence  of  the  priests  over  the  people  is 
everywhere  evident,  and  seems  likely  for  a  long  time 
to  continue  so.  The  few  who  are  able  to  see  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcb  do  not  like  to 
injure  their  own  personal  interests  by  combating  it. 

I  have  also  visited  Binmaley,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Calasiao.  Tbe  last-named  place  seems  to  be  tbe 
most  encouraging  for  us  of  all  tbe  places  1  have  vis- 
ited, and  if  U  fulfills  its  seeming  promise,  it  will  be 
better  than  Dagupan.  I  have  told  several  men 
there  to  hire  a  house  for  a  church,  and  they  have 
promised  to  do  so. 

In  Dagupan  I  know  of  several  who  have  bought 
Spanish  Bibles  for  the  purpose  of  studying  them. 
Lately  I  have  announced  a  meeting  for  Sunday 
mornings  in  my  house.  Last  Sunday  morning  six 
came.    I  spoke  to  them  in  Spanish. 

I  have  baptized  four  Chinamen  in  Dagupan,  and  if 
what  they  say  is  true,  others  will  apply  for  baptism. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  Chinese  in  Dagupan.  If 
the  number  of  applicants  keeps  on  increasing,  we 
must  seek  a  Chinese  preacher  for  them. 

I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  get  a  native  local 
preacher.  The  reasons  for  this  seem  to  be  the  gen- 
eral adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  dis- 
trust of  Americans,  and  fear  of  ostracism.  I  am 
now  studying  Pangasinan. 
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The  Outlook  for  Miwdonfl  in  OMdai 

BT  BBV.  W.  8.  AMBNT,  D.D.,  OF  PBKIMQ. 

OK  reaching  America  for  a  furlough  of  a  few 
months  the  most  important  question  put  to 
me,  and  one  which  1  am  eager  to  answer,  relates  to 
the  outlook  for  missionary  work  in  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. Have  not  the  events  of  the  past  year  put  more 
than  a  temporary  check  upon  Christian  enterprises 
there  ?  Have  they  not  placed  a  barrier  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  messengers  of  the  Gospel  from  the 
Western  world  so  that  for  the  present  and  the  near 
future,  at  least,  little  success  can  be  expected  in  the 
line  of  missionary  work  r 

The  situation  when  I  left  Peking  was  somewhat  as 
follows :  The  attention  of  the  people  has  been  drawn 
to  Christianity  as  never  before,  and  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry is  abroad.  Books  are  in  demand,  and  a  book- 
store was  to  be  opened  on  our  street  in  Peking  by  a 
Chinese,  with  private  funds.  Furthermore,  many 
literary  men  are  aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  their 
ethical  teachings  to  raise  up  reliable  men  for  the 
public  service. 

Christianity  has  not  only  been  put  to  the  test  in 
the  recent  outbreak,  but  Confucianism  as  well.  The 
deflciencies  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  its  many  excel- 
lencies, are  apparent  to  thinking  Chinese.  The  de- 
sire for  scientific  and  technical  education  is  so  ur- 
gent that,  doubtless,  among  the  first  things  done 
by  the  high  officials  will  be  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  that  character. 

The  call  for  a  knowledge  of  foreign  lang^iages  is 
so  great  that,  at  present,  teachers  cannot  be  found 
to  supply  the  demand.  Without  doubt  mission 
schools  will  be  obliged,  more  or  less  extensively,  to 
fall  into  line  and  satisfy  the  demand  for  English. 

The  loyalty  of  the  native  Christian  to  the  Church 
which  has  shown  such  kindly  care  for  them  is  most 
marked.  Some  say  the  Chinese  have  no  sense  of 
gratitude.  We  know  to  the  contrary.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  loosening  up  of  moral  grip  on  the  part  of 
some,  owing  to  the  confusion  and  strife  of  the  past 
year.  But  on  the  whole  the  people  have  stood  the 
stress  remarkably  well,  and  there  seems  nothing  to 
interfere  with  a  genuine  and  rapid  growth.  Several 
of  our  country  stations  are  well  established,  and 
Sunday  services  are  carried  on  as  usual,  vrith  reli- 
able men  in  charge. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  a  large  ingathering  in  the  near  future.  Workers 
are  needed  in  large  numbers,  to  be  ready  to  occupy 
the  field.  It  takes  years  to  bring  a  missionary  to  his 
full  efficiency,  and  men  must  be  in  training,  glad  to 
go  through  the  preliminary  stages  of  hard  work, 
and  be  ready  for  the  large  opportunities  which  expe- 
rience will  bring. 

If  the  Christian  Church  should  weaken  now,  in 
Tiew  of  the  criticisms  of  men,  or  strife  of  the  na- 
tions, or  growlings  of  demons,  it  is  not  worthy  the 
support  of  an  intelligent  constituency.  We  are  by 
no  means  overwhelmed  by  the  waves.  They  only 
develop  strength.  The  Church  at  home  still  needs 
the  wider  outlook  of  foreign  work  that  the  record  of 


the  eleventh  of  Hebrews  may  be  continued,  and  the 
vitality  of  Christianity  be  convincingly  shown  to 
the  world. — Mwdottai'y  Herald  for  June. 


TheBegimung  of  IGssionary  Interest  in  aFriendi^ 

OhnroL 

BT  MISS  SUSIE  MENDENHALL. 

THE  awakening  in  missionary  work  in  our  chtutsh 
was  simultaneous  with  a  spiritual  awakening. 
It  may  be  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  need  of 
the  heathen  and  our  responsibility  served  to  arouse 
the  church  to  its  own  need. 

A  live  missionary  committee  began  the  work  by 
carrying  on  a  series  of  missionary  extension  lec- 
tures, holding  missionary  meetings,  starting  a  mis- 
sionary library  and  reading  circle.  There  wero 
those  who  did  not  cease  to  pray  for  the  advance- 
ment of  His  kingdom  in  the  home  church  and  on 
the  field.  The  work  thus  begun  continued  to  grow 
through  the  next  few  years.  Missionary  speakers 
often  addressed  the  church.  The  church,  which  had 
been  spiritually  dead,  was  awakening,  nntU  finally  a 
great  revival  swept  the  church. 

Later  there  Tfere  five  volunteers  for  the  field  in  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  it  had  been  on  the 
hearts  of  many  of  the  Endeavorers  that  we  might 
support  one  of  our  number  on  the  field.  After 
definite  prayer  and  plain  leading  of  the  Lord,  the 
work  was  begun.  Other  churches  joined ;  a  local 
board  was  organized,  candidates  considered,  and 
canvassing  begun. 

Emory  J.  Reese  was  chosen  as  the  one  the  Lord 
had  set  apart  to  go,  and  South  Africa  the  place. 
He  was  accepted  by  the  regular  board  of  the  church. 
Most  of  the  money  was  given  for  the  support  of  a 
missionary  before  it  was  known  who  the  missionary 
would  be.  When  annual  pledges  nearly  sufficient 
for  his  support  had  been  given  we  began  to  pray 
for  money  for  outfit  and  passage ;  the  condition  was 
laid  before  the  business  session  of  the  church,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  house  came  offers  of  money  ; 
in  a  few  minutes  more  than  $600— the  amount  needed 
—had  been  given.  Many  times  since  then,  in  an- 
swer to  prayer,  the  Lord  has  sent  us  needed  money. 
The  treasury  has  never  been  empty,  and  unexpected 
needs  have  always  been  supplied.  In  the  year  that 
Mr.  Reese  and  wife  have  t)een  on  the  field  more 
than  $1,900  has  been  given  to  them. 

All  this  is  over  and  above  the  regular  missionary 
work  of  the  church,  the  gifts  to  which  were  largely 
increased  last  year.  Last  year  more  money  was  given 
through  every  channel  of  the  church  than  ever  be- 
fore, while  the  Lord's  blessing  has  rested  on  the 
church  in  deep  spiritual  life  and  the  greatest  power 
she  has  ever  known.  The  work  has  but  begun — ^the 
two  important  things  are  prayer  and  keeping  the 
people  in  touch  with  the  work.  Report  letters^ 
camera  views,  and  fresh  news  from  the  field,  vrith 
missionary  sermons,  addresses,  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary lessons,  etc.,  are  the  fuel  which  keep  the  fire 
burning  in  the  hearts  which  have  been  touched  by 
the  love  of  Christ. 
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Vote. 

No  outline  program  Is  furnished  this  month,  but 
sufficient  material  will  be  found  on  the  previous 
pages  and  on  those  following  to  give  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  its  people,  and 
Its  missions. 


Protestant  Hjasioiui  in  Porto  Bioo, 

SINCE  Porto  Rico  became  a  possession  of  the 
Uuited  States  nine  Protestant  Churches  of  the 
United  States  have  sent  missionaries  to  the  Island 
and  are  now  prosecuting  mission  work.  They  are 
two  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  Evangelical 
Lutheran,  United  Brethren,  Congregational,  Baptist, 
Protestant  Episcopal*  Presbyterian,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal. Prior  to  1898  the  only  Protestant  services 
in  Porto  Rico  were  those  of  the  Church  of  England 
at  Ponce  and  on  the  island  of  Vieques. 

One  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  Is  at  Maya- 
gueZfWith  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin  as  missionary. 

The  Evangelical  Lutherans  are  at  Qtai  Juan,  Rev. 
Mr.  Richards,  missionary. 

Christian. 

The  Christian  Church,  which  has  the  headquarters 
of  its  Mission  Board  at  Dayton,  O.,  commenced  mis- 
sion work  in  Ponoe  in  April,  1901.  Its  mission- 
aries are  Rev.  H.  J.  Rhodes  and  wife  and  Rev.  D. 
P.  Barrett  and  wife.  A  day  school  and  a  Sunday 
school  have  been  started.  Mr.  Inurregaro  has  been 
secured  as  language  teacher,  interpreter,  and  Gospel 
preacher.  He  is  a  native  of  Spain,  of  Catholic  par- 
entage, and  has  been  engaged  in  mission  work  first 
In  Venezuela  and  afterward  in  Porto  Rico.  On 
Easter  Sunday  he  commenced  the  mission  of  the 
€hrist,ian  Church  by  preaching  in  Spanish  both 
morning  and  night. 

Protestant  Episcopal. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  inherited  the 
work  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Ponce  and  Vie- 
ques and  commenced  mission  work  in  Porto  Rico  in 
1896,  and  now  reports  three  mission  stations — San 
Juan,  Ponce,  and  Porta  Mula,  on  the  island  of  Vie- 
ques. Bishop  Q.  W.  Peterkln,  D.D.,  of  West  Virginia, 
has  episcopal  supervision,  and  in  his  visit  to  Porto 
Rico  in  January  and  February  last  confirmed  twelve 
persons  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  in  Ponce ;  six  In  All 
Saints'  Church,  in  Vieqhes ;  and  one  in  the  temporary 
ohapel  of  St.  John's,  in  San  Juan. 

San  Juan.  The  first  service  was  held  here  March 
12,  1899,  and  Rev.  George  B.  Pratt  was  the  missionary 
from  that  time  until  October,  1900.  Since  February, 
1901,  Rev.  James  H.  Van  Burcn  has  been  the  mis- 
sionary, and  he  Is  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Splnosa,  a 
nonparochlal  clergyman.  There  is  a  Sunday  school, 
with  17  scholars.  English  service  is  held  in  the 
morning  and  Spanish  service  at  night. 

B>n<x.  Rev.  Frederic  Caunt  has  been  laboring 
successfully  In  Ponce,  and  reports  70  communi- 
cants, of  whom  20  arc  white. 


Vieques.  The  Island  has  about  one  hundred  square 
miles.  The  church  building  Is  a  plain  wooden  struc- 
ture In  Porta  Mula.  The  missionary  is  Rev.  Joseph 
N.  Bean,  a  blind  man,  a  native  of  Bermuda,  who 
conducts  the  service  from  memory  and  has  the  help 
of  an  assistant,  who  reads  the  Psalter  and  lessons. 
There  Is  a  congregation  of  70,  all  of  whom  are  col- 
ored. 

Baptist. 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 
commenced  mission  work  in  Porto  Rico  in  February, 
1899.  The  principal  stations  are  San  Juan  and 
Ponce,  and  there  are  missions  in  Rio  Piedras, 
Caguas,  Adjuntas,  and  Tauco. 

At  San  Juan  the  missionaries  are  Rev.  H.  P.  Mc- 
Cormick  and  wife  and  Miss  Hayes.  Mr.  McCormick 
has  two  Spanish  assistants— Rev.  Miguel  Munoz  and 
Rev.  Pedro  Cabrera. 

At  Ponce  are  Rev.  A.  H.  Rudd  and  wife  and  Mrs. 
Janie  Prichard  Duggan.  Connected  with  the  mis- 
sion In  Ponce  is  the  one  two  miles  distant  at  La 
Playa,  or  the  Port. 

Mr.  Rudd  wrote  in  March,  1901,  **  Six  churches, 
with  a  combined  membership  of  24S,  represent  in 
part  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  Baptist  workers 
on  the  island." 

Mrs.  Duggan  writes :  "  In  Ponoe  there  are  76  mem- 
bers on  the  roll,  and  among  them  are  several  who 
can  conduct  a  prayer  meeting  in  the  absence  of  the 
pastor,  and  most  of  the  men  and  youth  will  lead  in 
prayer  when  called  upon. 

^*  One  of  the  healthiest  signs  in  the  growth  of  the 
church  is  their  delight  in  the  Bible  and  their  keen 
appreciation  of  its  many  truths.  Mr.  Rudd  con- 
ducts a  weekly  Bible  class  on  Monday  nights  that  is 
well  attended.  There  are  a  number  ready  to  help 
by  teaching  their  neighbors  and  bringing  them  to  the 
services.  Our  Sunday  schools  in  Ponce  and  at  La 
Playa  are  flourishing  and  interesting.  On  Monday 
afternoons  I  have  a  Bible  class  in  Ponce ;  on  Satur- 
days, one  at  La  Playa ;  on  Thursdays  I  meet  a  few  of 
the  women  for  normal  study  of  the  Sunday  school 
lesson." 

Congregational. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  reports  that 
under  its  direction  Rev.  John  Edwards,  D.D.,  and 
wife  are  at  Fajardo,  and  two  schools  have  been 
established,  one  at  Lares  and  the  other  at  Santurce, 
a  short  distance  from  San  Jnan. 

At  Lares  the  teachers  during  the  past  year  have 
been  Professor  Charles  B.  Scott  and  wife.  Miss  Flor- 
ence Thayer,  Miss  Jane  A.  McLiver,  and  Miss  Jennie 
L.  Blowers. 

At  Santnroe  the  school  has  been  in  charge  of  Miss 
Isabel  French,  assisted  by  Miss  Josephine  Orton  and 
Miss  Frances  M.  Carrier. 

Several  other  missionaries  are  soon  to  be  sent  to 
the  island. 

Dr.  Edwards  writes  from  Fajardo:  "There  are 
many  circumstances  attending  the  work  here  that 
are  very  trylns  and  require  the  greatest  of  patience. 
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I  have  rented  a  building  here  at  Fajardo  to  ocoapy 
«s  the  center  of  missionary  work  in  this  region.  I 
ordered  a  dozen  benches,  ?rith  backs,  to  be  nsed  for 
public  seryice.  A  little  table  stands  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  on  which  I  place  the  Bible  and  use  as  a 
pulpit.  It  is  my  intention  to  develop  fully  the  prom- 
ising conditions  both  here  and  at  Fajardo,  and  also 
at  Humacao,  where  I  have  found  a  warm  welcome.'* 
Professor  Scott  writes ;  "  Lares  is  a  very  pleasant 
place,  built  around  the  top  of  a  hill,  the  best  resi- 
-dences  at  the  top,  with  best  possible  drainage,  and 
supplied  with  excellent  spring  water.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  three  thousand.  Our  mission  building 
is  central,  with  a  large  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  Ave  bedrooms,  a  dining  room,  and  kitchen. 
Everything  is  In  excellent  order.  The  people  are 
much  interested  in  our  work.*' 

United  Brethren. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ  commenced  mis- 
sion work  in  Porto  Rico  in  the  summer  of  1899. 
The  missionaries  are  located  in  Ponce,  and  are  as 
follows :  Rev.  N.  H.  Huffman  and  wife,  Rev.  E.  L. 
Ortt  and  wife,  Dr.  W.  E.  Clymer  and  wife.  Rev. 
Philo  W.  Drury  is  under  appointment  for  the 
field.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Huffman,  reports 
9A  follows : 

"Our  services  have  been  about  equally  divided 
between  English  and  Spanish.  Thus  far  our  Eng- 
lish congregation  has  been  largely  composed  of 
English  and  Danish  subjects  (colored)  from  adjacent 
islands.  The  average  attendance  at  our  preaching 
services  is  about  forty,  and  in  the  Sunday  school 
about  sixty.  Besides  the  morning  Sunday  school, 
we  have  an  afternoon  Bible  class,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  twenty-four.  The  mid-week 
prayer  meeting  is  continued  with  good  interest  and 
attendance.  We  have  received  into  church  fellow- 
ship four  by  letter  and  eighteen  on  confession  of 
faith.  For  seven  months  Mrs.  Huffman  conducted 
a  primary  school,  which  had  an  enrollment  of  57 
and  an  average  attendance  of  35.  The  medical  de- 
partment, under  Dr.  Clymer,  is  just  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt.  He  has  visited  about  seventy 
•cases.  The  outlook  has  much  to  encourage  us.  We 
should  arrange  for  the  erection  of  a  mission  building 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.** 

The  Missionary  Secretary,  Dr.  William  M.  Bell, 
reports:  "  Rev.  and  Mrs.  N.  H.  Huffman  were  dis- 
patched to  Ponce,  in  the  summer  of  1899,  as  our  first 
missionaries.  In  January,  1900,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
-Ortt  were  sent  to  the  same  field,  their  support  being 
provided  by  the  Sunday  School  Board.  Later  in  the 
year  Dr.  W.  E.  Clymer  and  wife  were  sent  to  Ponce 
as  our  first  medical  missionaries.  All  of  these 
workers  have  proven  themselves  capable  and  de- 
Toted,  and  have  made  rapid  progress  in  acquiring 
the  Spanish  language.  Suitable  property  has  been 
bought  in  Ponce  at  a  cost  of  |8,500.  It  has  all  been 
paid  for,  and  about  $4,000  in  good  obligations  has 
been  secured  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings. 
Rev.  Philo  W.  Drury  is  under  appointment,  and  ex- 
X)ects  soon  to  go  to  the  field.  We  have  a  member- 
ship of  20  in  Ponce.    All  the  services  are  hopeful. 


A  number  of  good  towns  adjacent  to  Ponce  are 
wholly  without  religious  services,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  extend  our  work  as  fast  as  the  means  and 
workers  will  permit.'* 

Presbyterian. 

The  missions  in  Porto  Rico  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  In  the  United  States  of  America  (Head- 
quarters, 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York)  were  com- 
menced in  July,  1899,  at  Mayaguez ;  in  January, 
1900,  at  San  Juan,  and  in  May,  1900,  at  Aguadilla, 
and  these  are  the  three  principal  stations,  with 
several  outstatlons. 

Mayaguez,  The  missionaries  are  Rev.  Milton  E. 
Caldwell  and  wife,  Miss  Jennie  Ordway,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Weyer,  Miss  Inez  Godward,  and  Miss  Anna 
Monefeldt  (native).  There  are  two  stations— one  up- 
town In  the  city,  and  one  at  I^  Playa,  the  port  of 
entry.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mayaguez 
was  organized  by  Mr.  Caldwell  In  April,  1900,  and 
the  rented  room  where  his  services  are  held  Is  capable 
of  seating  about  two  hundred  people,  and  Is  full 
and  often  overcrowded.  The  mission  school  has 
four  competent  teachers  and  about  eighty  pupils. 
In  addition  to  the  day  school  there  are  night  classes 
for  the  study  of  English.  In  March,  1901,  a  second 
school  was  opened  at  La  Playa  In  charge  of  Miss 
Godward.  In  addition  to  holding  services  in 
Mayaguez  Mr.  Caldwell  preaches  at  San  German, 
Marlcao,  and  Las  Marias.  An  assistant  has  lately 
been  given  him  In  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Jarvls,  who  has 
been  a  colporteur  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

San  Juan.  The  missionaries  are :  Rev.  John  Knox 
Hall  and  wife,  Rev.  H.  T.  Jason  (colored)  and  wife, 
Grace  Williams  Atkins,  M.D.,  Miss  Mary  F.  Tomp- 
kins, and  Miss  Sarah  Potter.  There  are  two  stations 
in  the  city — one  in  Santurce,  and  one  in  La  Marina,  a 
shore  ward.  Both  places  of  worship  are  full  of  people 
anxious  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Rev.  J.  Milton  Greene, 
D.D.,  commenced  services  in  San  Juan  in  Januaryi 
1900,  and  during  1900  erected  a  church  at  a  cost  of 
over  $7,000,  which  was  dedicated  January  27,  1901. 
A  church  of  50  members  was  organized.  Dr. 
Greene  left  Porto  Rico  In  April,  1901,  and  is  now  In 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  since  May  1  Rev.  John  K.  Hall  has 
been  In  charge  at  San  Juan.  In  January,  1901, 
Grace  W.  Atkins,  M.D.,  began  dispensary  and  gen- 
eral practice  among  the  poor  people  in  San  Juan, 
and  in  January,  February,  and  March  attended  765 
patients.  She  is  gladly  welcomed  everywhere.  Miss 
Tompkins  and  Miss  Potter  are  teaching  In  the 
school  In  La  Marina. 

Aguadilla.  The  missionaries  are  Rev.  Judson  L. 
Underwood  and  wife  and  Miss  Annie  T.  Aitken.  Mr. 
Underwood  commenced  work  In  this  town  of  8,0(X) 
people  In  May,  1900,  and  In  February,  1901,  organized 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Aguadilla,  with 
62  members  and  as  many  more  waiting  for  further 
instruction.  A  school  has  been  opened  by  Miss 
Aitken  with  40  pupils  in  attendance.  Mr.  Under- 
wood also  holds  services  in  San  Sebastian,  Moca, 
and  Montana. 
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Notes  on  Porto  Rico. 


Methodist  Episcopal. 

The  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Porto  Rico  was  commenced  in  Ban  Juan  on  Sunday, 
March  25, 1900,  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Porto 
Rico  Mission,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Drees,  D.D.,  who  had 
been  a  missionary  in  Mexico  and  South  America, 
and  was  well  qualified  for  his  position. 

The  present  missionaries  representing  the  General 
Missionary  Society  are :  Rev.  C.  W.  Drees,  D.D., 
and  wife,  Rev.  George  B.  Benedict  and  wife,  Rev.  B. 
O.  Campbell  and  wife.  Rev.  A.  H.  Lambert  and  wife. 
Rev.  Manuel  Andujar  and  wife,  Rev.  Samuel  Cul- 
peper,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Vimont.  Mr.  Benedict, 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  Miss  Vimont  have  been  mis- 
sionaries in  Chile.  Mr.  Andujar  is  a  native  of 
Spain,  has  been  a  missionary  in  Mexico,  and  went 
to  Porto  Rico  last  month. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  represented  in  San 
Juan  by  deaconesses  Miss  Isabel  F.  Horton  and  Miss 
Sarah  P.  White. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Leonard,  Rev.  John  Vollmer,  and  Rev. 
T.  M.  Harwood  have  each  given  several  months  of 
missionary  service. 

The  missionaries  are  assisted  by  Mrs.  Margaret  H. 
Webster  at  San  Juan,  by  Rev.  George  S.  James,  a 
Wesleyan  local  preacher  from  the  island  of  Antigua, 
in  Vieques,  and  by  some  natives. 

Services  are  held  in  English  and  Spanish  in  San 
Juan.  In  August,  1900,  eligible  property  was  pur- 
chased and  has  been  adapted  to  church  services 
capable  of  accommodating  an  audience  of  250. 
It  has  frequently  been  crowded  to  its  utmost 
•apacity,  and  is  always  filled  with  an  attentive  audi- 
ence. The  building  also  alTords  accommodation  for 
missionary's  residence,  day  school,  and  other  inter- 
ests of  the  Mission.  Services  are  also  held  in  the 
portion  of  the  city  of  San  Juan  known  as  Puerta  de 
Tierra,  The  important  enterprise  known  as  "  Wash- 
kigton  Institute ''  is  sitnated  in  San  Juan. 

Rev.  A.  n.  Lambert  writte  from  Arecibo,  Porto 
Rico,  June  17 :  "  Our  place  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
city  is  to  be  the  Arecibo  courthouse.  We  had  to 
vacate  our  old  premises.  We  now  occupy  a  store  in 
Colon  Street.  We  had  our  first  services  there  on  yes- 
terday. At  the  morning  service  there  were  84  pres- 
ent, in  the  evening  135,  not  counting  hearers  in  the 
street.  We  now  have  in  our  society  10  members 
and  70  probationers,  all  but  one  being  ex-Romanists." 

Regular  services  are  held  by  missionaries  in  San 
Juan,  Arecibo,  Guayama,  and  Vieques,  and  occa- 
sional services  in  Loisa,  Humacao,  and  Ponce. 

(For  fuller  particulars  respecting  the  missions  see 
articles  in  another  part  of  this  magazine  written  by 
the  missionaries.) 


H otes  CD  Porto  Sioa 

(Extracts  from  the  **  Report  on  the  Island  of  Porto 
Rico,"  by  Henry  K.  Carroll.  LL.D.,  Special  Commis- 
sioner for  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico. ) 

THE  Catholic  was  the  state  religion,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  American  occupation  there  were 
but  two  churches  of  any  other  faith  in  Porto  Rico. 
There  was  a  Protestant  church  in  Ponce  and  another 


at  Isabel  Segunda,  in  the  island  of  Vieques,  bat 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
latter  had  been  established  nineteen  years. 

The  governor  general,  under  appointment  by  the- 
pope,  vfha  patronato  real,  or  civil  head  of  the  Church. 
The  bishop,  with  his  staff,  and  all  the  clergy  were 
borne  on  the  provincial  pay  roll,  and  received  tlieir 
salaries  through  the  customhouses  of  the  various 
districts.  For  salaries  alone  $167,340  was  appropri- 
ated in  the  budget  of  1897-1898,  including  142,400 
for  the  cathedral  in  San  Juan,  out  of  which  the 
bishop  and  his  staff  were  paid.  For  expenses  apart 
from  salaries  the  sum  of  126,270  was  provided. 
For  other  purposes,  including  salaries  of  ecclesi- 
astical judges  and  military  chaplains,  subventions 
to  religious  schools,  and  sisters  of  charity  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  asylums,  about  $41,000  was  set  apart,  mak- 
ing in  all  about  $235,000  for  the  Church  and  various 
religious  purposes. 

The  churches,  which  are  invariably  situated  on  the 
chief  plazas  of  the  cities  and  towns,  vary  in  value 
and  size  according  to  the  population  surrounding 
them.  They  are  usually  among  the  best  bnildings, 
though  some  are  old  and  need  repairs.  None  of 
them  would  be  called  magnificent.  Evidently  no 
great  amount  of  private  wealth  has  been  bestowed 
for  their  adornment  and  furnishing.  The  assumption 
that  the  Church  in  Porto  Rico  is  rolling  in  wealth 
has  nothing  to  support  it. 

The  Porto  Ricans  are  a  kindly,  hospitable,  polite 
people,  very  sociable,  and  always  ready  to  do  Ameri- 
cans a  friendly  service.  If  a  stranger  in  their  streets 
asks  the  way  to  any  particular  point  the  obliging 
native  will  often  go  with  him  instead  of  simply 
directing  him,  and  refuse  any  reward.  Conrteoos  to 
everybody,  they  seem  glad  to  be  able  to  grant  a 
favor.  They  are  cheerful  in  disposition,  uniformly 
kind  to  one  another,  and  manifest  as  parents  great 
love  for  their  children.  Cases  of  brutal  treatment  of 
the  little  ones  are  rare.  Street  brawls  and  disorders 
occur  occasionally,  but  respect  for  law  and  order  is 
very  strong,  and  the  people  are  lovers  of  peace. 

Naturally  Inclined  to  social  intercourse,  the  con- 
ditions tend  to  restriction  in  the  indulgence  of  their 
inclination.  In  cities  there  are  social  calls,  balls^ 
and  receptions,  and  occasional  performances,  mu- 
sical or  theatrical,  in  the  public  theater,  but  outside 
of  the  cities  few  amusements  are  possible.  Visiting 
is  difficult,  owing  to  bad  roads,  and  family  reaDions, 
even,  are  not  common,  particularly  among  the 
poorer  classes.  They  are  fond  of  music,  especially 
of  string  instruments,  but  are  not  a  reading  people. 
Books  and  periodicals  are  seldom  seen  on  their 
tables.  Games  and  outdoor  diversions  are  not  gen- 
eral, among  either  young  or  old,  men  or  women. 
Balls  and  dances  are  perhaps  the  most  popalar  and 
universal  diversion. 

A  large  class  of  the  men  are  devoted  to  cockfights. 
Every  considerable  town  has  its  cockpit,  to  which 
an  entrance  fee  is  charged.  A  special  breed  ai 
cocks  is  reared  for  fighting.  The  exhibition  is  our 
ally  given  Sunday  afternoon,  and  betting  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  it. 

The  marriage  customs  are  similar  to  thoee  of  ^pstn 
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though  somewhat  relaxed.  Men  only  join  funeral 
processions.  Among  the  poor,  the  coffin  is  carried 
through  the  streets  on  the  shoulders  of  friends,  fol- 
lowed by  male  relatives.  At  the  grave  the  body  is 
usually  taken  out  of  the  coffin,  which  is  only  hired 
for  the  occasion. 

Those  who  depend  upon  daily  wages  for  support 
<?onstitnto  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  The 
sources  of  emplojonent  are  not  numerous.  The 
raising,  harvesting,  and  grinding  of  cane  require 
many  more  hands  than  the  care  and  cure  of  coffee 
or  tobacco ;  but  even  on  sugar  estates  the  work  is 
not  continuous.  Some  are  kept  the  year  round,  oth- 
ers only  during  the  busiest  season.  The  daily 
wages  of  the  common  field  laborer  range  generally 
from  35  to  50  cents,  native  money.  A  few  of  the 
more  skilled  get  from  60  to  75  cents  a  day  in  the 
mills.  Toung  boys  and  the  few  women  employed 
receive  about  25  or  90  cents  a  day.  Women  are 
rarely  seen  at  work  in  the  fields. 

The  house  of  the  laborer  is  very  small  and  very 
poor.  In  the  rural  districts  it  is  built  usually  of 
thatch  of  the  palm,  leaves  of  the  sugar  cane,  or  other 
vegetable  fibers.  It  is  placed  on  four  posts,  stand- 
ing from  one  to  three  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
floor  is  very  uneven  and  far  from  tight.  It  has  gen- 
erally three  rooms,  sometimes  only  two.  These 
rooms  are  usually  about  six  by  seven  or  eight  by 
ten  feet  in  size.  Fortunately,  no  sash  is  needed  for 
the  windows  in  that  mild  climate.  Almost  no  furni- 
ture is  visible.  A  kettle  serves  as  a  sort  of  portable 
range.  In  this,  with  a  little  charcoal  or  splinters  of 
wood,  whatever  cooking  is  necessary  is  done.  Some- 
times a  scissors  bedstead,  without  matresses  or  pil- 
lows, and  with  little  covering  is  seen  ;  sometimes  a 
sack  or  two  suspended  from  the  roof  does  duty  as 
a  hammock.  These  houses  are  often  occupied  by 
families  of  five  or  more,  who  dispose  themselves  for 
sleep  in  the  different  corners  of  the  room,  often  on 
palm  branches.  For  chairs  a  box  or  two  must  do 
as  ^bstitutes,  and  as  for  tables,  it  is  not  every  man 
that  can  afford  one. 

The  field  laborer  is  usually  illiterate  and  is  bring- 
ing up  his  children  as  he  is  himself  was  raised, 
entirely  without  schooling.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  lack  of  school  accommodations  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, partly  to  want  of  suitable  clothing,  and  in 
some  measure  to  the  failure  of  parents  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  education.  The  clothing  of  the 
poor  is  of  the  cheapest  description  and  is  very  mea- 
ger. The  young  children  go  entirely  naked.  Those 
who  have  two  changes  of  clothing,  usually  thin  cot- 
ton goods,  consider  themselves  fortunate. 

They  are  not  a  criminal  people.  The  more  violent 
crimes  are  not  common.  Burglary  is  almost  un- 
known. Thievery  is  the  most  common  crime,  and 
petty  cases  make  up  a  large  part  of  this  list  of 
offenses.  The  people  as  a  whole  are  a  moral,  law- 
abiding  class,  mild  in  disposition,  easy  to  govern, 
and  possess  the  possibilities  of  developing  a  high 
type  of  citizenship.  They  are  industrious,  and  are 
not  disposed  to  shirk  the  burdens  which  fall,  often 
with  crushing  force,  upon  the  laboring  class.  Their 
idleness  is  usually  an  enforced  idleness. 
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BT   REV.   8.   KKOWLES. 

IT  is  with  profound  sorrow  and  grief  we  have  to 
announce  the  death  of  Bishop  Parker,  one  of 
the  missionary  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  India,  who,  after  a  painful  illness  of  eight 
months,  quietly  passed  away  to  eternal  rest  on 
Tuesday  last,  at  1:15  p.  m.,  at  Spring  Cottage, 
Nainl  Tal. 

His  mortal  remains  were  buried  in  the  cemetery 
on  the  Kaladungi  Road  on  Wednesday  last  at  2:30 
p.  M.  At  12  o'clock  of  that  day  all  the  missionaries 
and  their  wives  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
present  at  Naini  Tal,  the  boys  and  girls  of  Oak 
Openings  and  Wellesley,  and  a  numerous  company 
of  mourning  friends,  both  European  and  native, 
met  at  Spring  Cottage  to  take  part  in  the  prelimi- 
nary solemn  service. 

This  Introductory  service  was  most  interesting. 
It  was  opened  by  Bishop  Warne  making  a  few  ap- 
propriate remarks.  Then  Rev.  T.  J.  Scott  read 
Psalm  89,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gill  offered  up  prayer. 
After  some  beautiful  and  suitable  singing,  both  1m 
English  and  Hindustani,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Messmore 
delivered  a  brief  funeral  oration. 

The  funeral  procession  then  formed  and  started 
for  the  cemeter)'.  The  coffin,  covered  with  fiowei 
wreaths,  was  borne  by  men  from  the  depot,  while 
the  train  of  mourning  friends  stretched  quite  half  a 
mile  behind.  When  the  coffin  reached  the  burial 
ground  it  was  headed  by  Bishop  Warne,  and  the 
Revs.  Scott,  Knowles,  and  Hoskins,  the  latter 
repeating  the  usual  verses  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead. 

Arriving  at  the  grave,  which  was  tastefully  cov- 
ered ?rlth  evergreens,  and  the  precious  casket  being 
deposited  on  the  planks,  the  Rev.  S.  Knowles  read 
the  first  part  of  the  funeral  service,  and  when  the 
coffin  was  lowered  to  its  last  resting  place,  Bishop 
Warne  read  the  second  part,  while  Bishop  Clifford 
closed  the  impressive  service  by  offering  an  extem- 
pore prayer  and  pronouncing  the  benediction. 

Bishop  Edwin  Wallace  Parker  was  born  January 
21, 1833,  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A.  Converted 
in  1858,  he  was  ordained,  and  began  preaching  In 
1856.  He  married  his  present  wife  in  the  same  year. 
They  arrived  in  India,  August  21,  1859,  and  for 
forty-two  years  have  been  indefatigably  and  most 
zealously  engaged  in  exclusive  mission  work.  In 
Bijnour,  Lukhimpur,  and  Moradabad  people  of  all 
classes  felt  the  great  benefit  of  their  earnest  and  lov- 
ing Christian  labors.  For  most  of  the  time  he 
served  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Rohilkund  and  Oudh 
Districts  and  proved  himself  a  bom  leader  of  men. 
In  the  wise  providence  of  God  he  has  been  taken 
from  us,  when  having  been  consecrated  a  bishop, 
and  appointed  to  North  India,  we  expected  most 
blessed  results  from  his  further  efforts. 

Thus,  saintH  that  seem  to  die  in  earth*s  rude  strife 

Only  win  double  life ; 

They  have  but  left  oiur  weary  ways 

To  live  in  memory  here,  in  heaven  by  love  and  praise. 

Naini  Tal,  June  13,  1901. 
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Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

{Extracts  from  the  Proceedingtt.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in 
regular  session  July  16,  1901,  Hon.  George  J.  Ferry 
presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Dr.  W.  V.  Kelley. 

The  resignation  of  Richard  Grant  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  was  presented  and  accepted,  and  the  fill- 
ing of  the  vacancy  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  and  General  Reference. 

Messrs.  Anderson  Fowler  and  Richard  Grant  were 
requested  to  execute  power  of  attorney  to  I.  H. 
La  Fetra  to  administer,  care  for,  and  look  after  the 
mission  property  in  Chile.  Dr.  La  Fetra  was  also 
requested  to  sell  the  Coquimbo  chapel  property  and 
purchase  or  build  in  a  better  locality,  provided  the 
Missionary  Society  be  not  involved  in  additional 
expense. 

The  Secretaries  were  authorized  to  send  another 
missionary  to  Africa  with  Miss  Malr  and  Miss  Arms 
in  August,  provided  she  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations  and  General  Reference,  and 
if  outgoing  expenses  and  salary  to  close  of  the 
year  are  met  from  special  gifts  or  the  regular 
appropriation. 

The  outgoing  of  Rev.  Frank  D.  Wolf  and  Miss 
Dr.  Edith  Hornberger  (Miss  Hornberger  is  soon 
to  be  married  to  Mr.  Wolf)  to  Inhambane,  East 
Africa,  was  authorized,  provided  they  pass  the  usual 
examinations. 

Permission  was  given  the  Central  Church,  of 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  to  erect  a  new  church,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  build  faster  than  they  have  funds 
in  hand  to  pay  the  bills,  and  furnish  a  statement  of 
the  cost,  and  show  that  the  proposed  building  can 
be  erected  with  the  funds  available. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Thomson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Church  Extension  of  the  South  America  Conference, 
was  given  permission  to  be  absent  from  the  field  for 
five  months  to  visit  the  United  States  to  raise  money 
for  the  use  of  the  Board,  Bishop  McCabe  providing 
for  his  traveling  expenses. 

The  return  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Jenness  from  South 
America  was  authorized,  should  his  health  require  it. 

The  resignation  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Spencer,  of  Mexico, 
as  a  missionary  of  the  Society  was  accepted,,  as  he 
has  been  advised  by  the  physician  that  the  health  of 
his  wife  will  prevent  her  living  in  Mexico. 

The  outgoing  of  a  new  man  to  fill  the  place  of 
Rev.  W.  S.  Spencer,  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  was  author- 
ized, provided  he  pass  the  usual  examinations,  the 
outgoing  expenses  and  salary  for  balance  of  the 
year  to  be  met  from  the  appropriation. 

It  was  decided  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  Dr.  J. 
H.  Worley  to  return  to  Foochow  at  present. 

The  outgoing  of  a  new  man  to  Foochow  was 
authorized,  provided  he  pass  the  usual  examina- 
tions ;  also  the  outgoing  of  a  young  man  to  assist 
Brother  Simester  in  teaching  in  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College. 


The  return  of  Dr.  J.  £.  Skinner  to  China 
authorized,  should  Mrs.  Skinner  pass  a  satisfactory 
medical  examination. 

The  sending  out  to  the  Hinghoa  Mission  of  a  prac- 
tical printer  to  look  after  the  business  of  the  press 
and  help  in  the  high  school  was  authorized. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  return  of  Ebev.  Frederick 
Brown  to  North  China. 

The  furlough  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Peat,  of  West  China, 
was  extended  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  furlough  of  Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady,  of  West 
China,  was  extended  until  his  return  to  the  field  can 
be  provided  for. 

The  outgoing  to  Japan  of  Enid,  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Gideon  F.  Draper,  after  her  graduation,  waa 
authorized. 

The  return  expenses  to  Japan  of  Rev.  H.  Kawasuml 
and  Rev.  Enos  Yoshizaka  were  authorized,  provided 
they  enter  into  an  agreement  to  enter  evangelistic 
work  in  connection  with  the  Japan  Mission. 

The  offer  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy 
South,  to  pay  |8,425  for  the  mission  property  in 
Wonsan,  Korea,  was  accepted,  and  the  mission  will 
be  transferred  to  that  Church. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Fulkerson  was  authorized  to  send  his 
his  son  Anson  to  the  public  school  in  Howard,  Kan. 

The  return  from  Korea  of  Rev.  8.  A.  Beck  and 
wife  was  authorized  on  account  of  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Beck. 

The  following  were  confirmed  as  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Korea  Mission :  D.  A. 
Bunker,  W.  B.  Scranton,  G.  H.  Joi)es,  W.  A.  Noble, 
and  H.  G.  Appenzeller,  together  with  Bishop  Moore 
as  a  member  ex  offldo. 

The  selling  of  certain  property  in  Seoul,  Korea, 
was  authorized,  provided  Bishop  Moore  approve,  the 
money  to  be  invested  in  other  property  better  located 
for  the  work  of  the  Mission. 

The  return  to  India  of  the  families  of  Rev.  Bock- 
well  Clancy,  Rev.  F.  L.  Neeld,  and  Rev.  L.  A.  Core 
was  authorized. 

Furloughs  were  granted  to  Rev.  J.  H.  Gfll  and 
wife,  and  Rev.  C.  L.  Bare  and  family,  of  India. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
Bombay  Conference  was  approved. 

The  outgoing  of  Rev.  Kingsley  E.  Pease  and  wife 
in^  Mary  F.  Wright)  to  Singapore  was  authorized^ 
provided  the  outgoing  expenses  and  support  be 
provided  as  proposed. 

The  outgoing  of  a  missionary  to  Porto  Rico,  to  be- 
come pastor  of  the  English-speaking  church  in  San 
Juan,  was  authorized,  provided  he  pass  the  usual 
examinations. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and 
Genenll  Reference  was  adopted,  which  recommended 
the  appointment  of  Rev.  S.  Quickmire  and  wife  as 
missionaries  to  Mexico. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  tendered  Mr.  E.  B. 
Justin,  of  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  for  his  generous  con- 
tribution for  work  in  New  Mexico. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  and  the  home  missions. 
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Hotes  on  Missionaries,  MissionB,  Etc 

Rev.  Samuel  Quickmike  and  wife  left  New  York 
July  2,  on  their  way  to  their  new  appointment, 
Pachuca,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Lee  H.  Roclcey,  son  of  Rev.  N.  L.  Roclcey,  of 
India,  arrived  in  New  York  June  80,  and  left  for 
Columbus,  O.,  July  2. 

The  widow  of  Bishop  Parker  will  remain  in  India 
and  devote  herself  to  work  among  the  poor  Chris- 
tians and  the  non-Christian  people. 

Miss  Mary  £.  Banta  and  Miss  Louise  M.  Stead 
sailed  from  New  York  June  20,  for  Garraway,  Liberia. 
Miss  Stead  goes  out  to  become  the  wife  of  Rev.  D.  A. 
Carson. 

Rev.  Julius  Smith  and  family  will  sail  from  Ta- 
coma  August  8,  returning  to  Burma.  They  will  be 
accomx)anied  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Price  and  wife,  new  mis- 
sionaries to  Burma. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Wilcox  writes  from  Foo^ow,  China, 
June  5 :  **  My  recent  trip  on  the  Hokchiang  District 
was  full  of  encouraging  experiences.  I  never  saw 
the  people  in  all  this  part  of  China  more  friendly  and 
acceptable  than  at  present.*' 

On  August  10  the  following  are  expected  to  sail 
from  Vancouver:  Mrs.  H.  H.  Lowry,  George  D. 
Lowry,  M.D.,  and  family,  returning  to  North  China ; 
Mrs.  Anna  R.  Nichols,  returning  to  Central  China ; 
Miss  Selina  A.  Hirsch,  to  marry  Rev.  F.  G.  Henke. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Robinson  writes  from  Ecuador  that  on 
May  25  the  third  normal  school  was  opened  In 
Quito.  There  are  now  one  in  Cuenca  and  two  in 
Quito,  all  under  the  national  government,  but  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  T.  B.  Wood,  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Lima  District. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Minor,  of  the  Foochow  Mission,  has 
been  spending  a  few  months  in  Europe,  and  returns 
this  month  to  the  United  States.  His  address  will 
be  Meadville,  Pa.  He  wrote  the  last  of  June,  "  1 
have  delivered  67  lectures  on  China  while  in  Europe, 
and  tim  booked  for  17  more.*' 

Rev.  W.  N.  Brewster  writes  from  Hinghua,  China, 
May  17:  *•  We  are  all  well  and  busy  as  usual.  The 
country  is  perfectly  quiet  and  the  work  is  prosper- 
ing. Many  places  report  increase  of  new  inquirers. 
The  people  of  the  Church  are  earnestly  learning  to 
read  the  Romanized.  It  is  spreading  rapidly  now.*' 
An  earnest  appeal  is  sent  out  by  our  missionaries 
in  Penang,  Malaysia,  for  |5,000  for  a  building  and 
partial  support  of  the  Home  for  Destitute  Women 
and  Girls  that  has  been  established  at  Penang  by 
Mrs.  Pykett.  It  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  is  em- 
barrassed by  not  possessing  the  proper  accom- 
modations. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Denyes  writes  from  Sing^apore,  Straits 
Settlements,  Malaysia :  **  We  have  in  our  schools 
here  over  a  thousand  boys  and  girls  studying  Eng- 
lish, among  whom  we  can  circulate  English  literature 
to  good  advantage.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
supplies  o*  Sunday  school  papers,  Scripture  picture 
cards,  Epvoorih  Heralds,  etc.  They  can  be  sent  to  niy 
address.** 

Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  writes  from  Chungking,  West 
China,  May  18:  *'I  have  recently  returned  from  a 


short  trip  to  three  small  places  opened  this  year  as 
outstations.  Schools  and  j)laces  for  meeting  have 
been  provided  with  no  expense  to  the  Missionary 
Society.  There  is  a  total  of  50  promising  inquirers. 
We  expect  a  large  number  of  inquirers  as  soon  as 
the  country  becomes  more  settled.** 

Rev.  G.  F.  Draper  writes  from  Yokohama,  Japan, 
June  20 :  **  God  is  giving  us  large  measures  of  bless* 
ing.  In  Yokohama  we  had  two  weeks  of  special 
service  in  which  all  the  churches  united,  and  as  a 
result  the  names  of  760  inquirers  were  enrolled.  Our 
two  churches  in  Yokohama  have  the  names  of  875 
as  their  share,  and  the  pastors  are  busily  engaged  in 
trying  to  follow  them  up  by  calls,  letters,  and  special 
services.  This  week  we  are  at  work  in  Kauagawa, 
an  outlying  portion  of  the  city  and  formerly  the 
most  important  part.** 

Rev.  George  B.  Nind  vrrites  from  Cape  Verde 
Islands  that  he  has  been  transferred  from  the  Cape 
Verde  to  the  Madeira  Islands  with  headquarters  at 
Funchal.  Mr.  Nind  writes :  *  This  change  from  Cape 
Verde  to  Madeira  is  by  Bishop  Hartzell*s  appoint- 
ment, the  want  of  workers  making  it  necessary  U> 
sacrifice  the  lesser  demand  for  the  greater.  The 
work  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Association  of 
Pentecostal  Churches.  The  missionary  in  charge  is 
Rev.  John  J.  Dias,  a  native  of  Brava.** 

Jubilee  services  were  held  in  Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 
on  Sunday,  July  7,  to  celebrate  fifty  years  of  active 
service  in  the  Christian  ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L. 
Humphrey,  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  India. 
It  was  on  July  7, 1851,  that  Dr.  Humphrey  received 
from  Bishop  Janes  his  commission  and  appointment 
to  the  Hopkinton  Circuit,  and  in  1857  he  first  went 
as  a  missionary  to  India.  Four  times  his  health 
compelled  his  return  to  the  United  States,  the  last 
time  in  1900.  He  baptized  the  first  Methodist  con- 
vert in  India,  and  his  work  there  was  of  great  value. 
On  behalf  of  friends  a  silken  bag  was  presented  to 
him  containing  72  gold  dollars  to  correspond  with 
the  72  years  of  his  eartiily  life. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Stuntz,  D.D.,  writes  ffom  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands  :  "  I^st  week  over  five  thousand 
Filipinos  crowded  to  the  thirty  services  held  by  our 
own  people  in  and  near  this  3ity.  At  one  place 
Filipino  gentlemen  of  means  rent  a  theater  for  our 
men  every  Sunday,  and  from  five  hundreii  to  eight 
hundred  pack  it  to  hear  the  message  from  the  Prot- 
estants. We  have  15  men  preaching  every  Sunday, 
and  several  of  them  work  for  us  from  one  to  three 
evenings  each  week,  and  only  three  of  them  are 
receiving  a  penny  of  remuneration  from  anyone. 
They  are  merchants,  clerks,  or  retired  business  men. 
Those  who  are  being  paid  are  the  ones  who  give  all 
their  time  to  work  on  the  city  circuit,  and  have 
no  other  means  of  support.  They  are  paid  from 
local  sources  entirely.  We  need  large  sums  of 
money  from  home  to  purchase  real  estate  needed  to 
build  upon,  to  support  missionaries,  and  to  create 
and  disseminate  literature  among  the  people.** 

Bishop  Moore,  writing  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
Korea  Mission,  says:  "The  reports  showed  that 
nearly  1,000  have  been  added  to   the  membership 
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during  the  year,  and  sclf-sapport  has  made  a  most 
CDCoaraging  advance.  The  increase  in  membership 
might  as  weli  have  been  10,000  had  our  forces  been 
adequate.  We  could  use  to  great  advantage  three 
times  our  present  force  of  men  and  women.  At 
least  sixteen  new  men  are  needed.  All  that  could  be 
done  to  extend  our  lines  was  prayerfully  under- 
taken. The  work  was  divided  into  three  districts, 
with  W.  A.  Noble,  W.  B.  Scranton,  and  G.  II.  Jones 
as  presiding  elders,  Dr.  Scranton  to  continue  also  as 
■superintendent.  But  the  most  important  and  epoch- 
making  event  of  the  Conference  was  the  ordination 
of  two  deacons,  the  first  natives  to  receive  holy  orders. 
These  are  heroic  and  well-tried  men,  Kim  Chang 
Sikey  and  Kim  Keni  Pom.  The  former  has  a  record 
of  persecution,  extending  to  the  death  sentence.^' 

Rev.  David  8.  Spencer  writes  from  Tokyo,  Japan  : 
"The  great  work  of  moral  reformation  which  is 
now  taking  place  in  Tokyo,  and  spreading  to  the 
interior  towns,  Is  cause  for  devout  thanksgiving  to 
Ood.  More  than  four  thousand  have  publicly  en- 
rolled themselves  as  seekers  of  forgiveness  through 
Christ,  and  many  have  been  happily  converted.  Great 
spiritual  power  has  at  times  been  manifest.  Leading 
men  have  taken  an  active  part.  Some  512  of  the  in- 
quirers have  been  enrolled  at  our  Kndan  Church, 
and  800  more  at  Ginza  Church,  while  every  one  of 
our  churches  in  the  city  has  had  large  accessions.'' 

Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  Missionary  Secretary,  writes 
from  Vienna,  Austria :  "  In  1897  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  had  90  members  in  Vienna,  with  but 
one  place  of  worship.  Now  we  have  230  members 
and  eight  places  of  worship.  Eight  regular  preaching 
services  are  held  each  week,  and  the  larger  number 
of  these  services  is  held  on  week-day  evenings. 
About  eight  hundred  different  people  hear  the 
•Gospel  every  week.  These  services  are  held  in  halls, 
which  are  regarded  as  private  places  of  worship. 
The  writer  accompanied  Pastor  Moller  on  a  Friday 
evening  to  one  of  these  halls  that  would  accommo- 
date 100  people  and  found  it  crowded  with  earnest 
worshipers  and  hearers.  They  were  not  there  to 
hear  a  stranger,  for  not  one  of  them  knew  that  the 
pastor  would  not  preach  but  •  only  interpret  the 
discoui*se  of  another.  Each  one  of  our  eight  preach- 
ing places  is  usually  filled  with  people,  whether  the 
service  is  held  on  Sunday  or  week  day.  On  the  Sab- 
bath we  spent  In  Vienna  a  new  hall  that  will  accom- 
modate 125  people  was  opened,  and  at  the  evening 
service,  when  Bishop  Vincent  and  the  writer  spoke. 
It  was  packed  with  people,  many  of  whom  were 
Romanists.  The  appropriation  of  missionary  money 
for  the  support  of  the  work  In  Vienna  is  500  marks, 
or  about  $125,  while  the  sum  raised  for  self-support 
Is  10,000  marks,  or  $2,500.  We  now  own  property  in 
Vienna  worth  $36,000.  Notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions and  embarrassments  arising  from  the  Intol- 
erance of  Romanism,  our  work  is  having  a  steady 
and  most  encouraging  growth.  The  quiet  but 
effective  efforts  of  our  deaconesses,  now  numbering 
14,  together  with  the  efforts  of  private  members  and 
the  careful  pastoral  supervision  of  our  preachers 
constantly  widen  the  sphere  of  influence  in  spite  of 
legal  restrictions.** 


Votes  from  Vorth  India. 

BT  SBV.  WILXJAM  A.   MANBELL. 

MOST  of  the  districts  in  North  India  report  abun- 
dant harvests,  which  is  a  great  blessing  to  oar 
Christians,  who  have  been  practically  under  the 
stress  of  famine,  as  the  prices  for  food  for  a  year 
past  have  been  almost  at  famine  rates.  I  have  heard 
everywhere  of  the  hardships  our  own  preachers  have 
had  to  endure,  many  of  them  living  for  months  on 
but  one  meal  a  day.  The  abundant  crops  now  safely 
gathered  in  and  the  consequent  cheap  prices  of  food 
comes  to  them  as  a  welcome  relief. 

It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  the  railway  stations  all 
along  the  line  crowded  with  thousands  of  bags  of 
grain  awaiting  export.  This  means  prosperity  for 
the  farmer,  for  It  ensures  quick  sales  and  reasonable 
profits  for  his  g^n. 

Our  schools  have  been  very  successful  in  the  recent 
government  examinations.  The  Reid  Christian  Col- 
lege at  Lucknow  has  added  six  to  its  list  of  graduates, 
who  have  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  from  the  gov- 
ernment university  at  Allahabad.  Two  of  these  are 
sons  of  our  preachers.  One,  J.  R.  Chitamber,  hopes 
to  enter  the  ministry  himself,  and  will  enter  the 
Bareilly  Theological  School.  Another,  Everett 
Shipley,  has  been  appointed  head  master  of  our  in- 
termediate school  at  Nakhass,  Lucknow.  The 
Woman's  College  also  sent  up  a  candidate  for  the 
B.A.  examination,  who  passed  successfully.  The 
young  people  of  our  Church  are  much  in  evidence, 
filling  responsible  positions  in  public  and  school. 


Missioii  Notes  from  Ipoh,  Malaysia. 

BT  RBV.   H.   L.   E.   LUERTNO.,  PH.D. 

OUR  work  in  Ipoh  has  been  vigorously  pushed 
since  Conference.  We  are  making  good  prog- 
ress with  the  building  of  the  new  boarding  school, 
and  the  gymnasium,  which  had  to  be  removed  from 
its  old  location,  has  just  been  finished. 

Our  Kampa  church  plot  is  being  prepared  for 
building  by  the  church  members,  who  use  their 
spare  time,  after  their  hard  day's  work,  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  praiseworthy  freewill  labor. 

Our  schools  in  Ipoh  and  Teluk  Anson  have  had  an 
increase  in  the  attendance  since  Chinese  new  year, 
for  which  we  are  thankful.  The  Girls'  School,  now 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Luering,  assisted  by  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Paul,  the  young  wife  of  our  good  Tamil  preacher, 
has  been  especially  favored  with  an  encouraging 
growth. 

The  missionary  has  had  some  encouraging  experi- 
ences in  Bible  colportage  work  during  the  past 
month,  and  the  supply  of  a  number  of  Oxford 
Teacher's  Bibles,  now  to  be  had  at  the  American 
Mission  Press,  have  been  easily  disposed  of  among 
the  European  residents  of  Ipoh. 

During  the  month  an  Epworth  League  has  been 
formed  here  with  a  membership  of  about  twenty. 
Our  first  literary  meeting,  in  which  the  pastor  spoke 
of  his  mlssionar}'  experiences  among  head  hunters  in 
Borneo,  was  well  attended. — Malaysia  Menage, 
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OUR  OPPORTUNITY  AND  OUR  RESPONSIBIUTY* 

BY   BISHOP  W.    F.  MALLALIEC,  D.D. 


THE  time  is  far  spent,  the  close  of  the 
first  year  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
close  at  hand.  Hitherto  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  not  risen  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  sublime  opportunity  that 
God  has  set  before  her. 

True,  something  has  been  done  for  home 
work,  and  possibly  $12,000,000  have  been 
raised  for  our  schools  and  colleges  and 
the  payment  of  church  debts;  but,  sad  to 
say.  ver>'  little  indeed  has  been  done  for  the 
perishing  millions  in  heathen  lands. 

We  live  amid  the  blaze  of  Gospel  privi- 
leges, they  grope  in  utter  darkness;  we 
have  all  things  and  abound,  they  are  poor, 
outcast,  and  almost  beggared ;  we  hear  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation,  their  waiting  ears 
have  never  heard  the  name  of  Jesus;  we 
have  high  hopes  of  heaven  and  a  blissful  im- 
mortality, their  horizon  shuts  down  around 
them  in  chilling  gloom  if  not  in  despair. 

The  son  of  God  who  died  on  the  cross  of 
Calvary  still  says,  with  those  lips  that  were 
parched  with  awful  thirst  while  he  was  dy- 
ing to  redeem  us,  "  Go!  Go! !  Go  to  earth's 
remotest  bounds !  Go  to  the  wretched,  help- 
less, hopeless  heathen  for  whom  I  shed  my 
blood  and  tell  them  of  my  love,  of  my  re- 
demption, of  my  power  to  save  from  the 
guilt,  and  pollution,  and  power  of  sin." 

And  yet  we  linger!  And  yet  almost  three 
millions  of  us  Methodists  do  not  give  even 
two  millions  of  paltry  dollars  per  annum  for 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  for  whom  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glory  agonized  in  Gethsem- 
ane,  and  bowed  his  head  in  death  on  the 
dreadful  cross  of  Calvary. 

Brothers,  sisters,  our  Missionary  Society 
calls  for  something  like  a  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  above  our  regular  giv- 
ing to  enlarge  our  plant  and  so  utilize  to  the 
best  advantage  the  results  already  secured. 

The  call  ought  to  be  for  $5,000,000,  and  we 
ought  to  resppnd  to  the  full  amount.  We 
can  do  it.  The  cause  needs  it.  The  Captain 
of  our  salvation  has  a  right  to  expect  it.  It 
would  mean  the  speedy  conversion  of  un- 


numbered thousands  of  heathen,  and  these 
ftre  the  reasons  why  we  ought  to  do  it. 

We  must  all  give  something.  We  have 
men  and  women  well  able  to  give  $10,000  or 
$20,000,  many  more  who  can  give  $5,000,  and 
multitudes  who  can  give  $1,000,  and  so  on 
to  the  poorest  widow  with  only  one  mite. 

O  for  the  spirit  of  self-denial  and  self-sac- 
rifice to  come  upon  the  Church,  upon  all  our 
hearts  so  that  gladly  and  generously  we 
may  give  until  our  treasury  is  filled  to  over- 
fiowing,  and  Jesus  shall  say  **  Well  done.*' 


Have  Yc  Heard? 

Have  ye  heard  the  cry,  my  brothers,  from  the  far-off 

heathen  lands  ? 
Have  ye  heard  the  cry  of  ang^iish,  have  ye  seen  the 

oatstretched  hands  ? 
"  We  are  waiting,  we  are  longing,  we  are  gnK>ping 

for  the  Light ; 
Vice  and  sin  are  all  around  us,  and  we  know  not 

wrong  from  right  1 
None  are  here  to  help  and  teach  us,  none  to  show  us 

any  good ; 
We  have  wronged  and  slain  our  brothers,  and  our 

hands  are  red  with  blood. 
Life  is  very  dark  around  us,  and  the  grave  is  dark 

before ; 
For  our  gods  they  cannot  save  us ;  sit  we  hopeless 

evermore  ?  " 
Have  ye  heard  the  word,  my  brothers,  spoken  by  the 

Lord  of  Love, 
Ere  be  left  this  earthly  pathway  for  his  throne  in 

heav'n  above. 
Saying,  **<?o  ye ; "  **  Give  ye  ; "  ^^Ptay  ye ; "  for  the 

lost  and  straying  sheep  ? 
(And  ho  said  that  if  we  love  him,  his  commandments 

we  must  keep.) 
Have  ye  done  his  will,  O  Christians,  ye  who  call 

Christ  Lord  and  King, 
If  ye  tell  not  to  the  nations  that  the  Saviour  came 

to  bring 
Joy  in  life  and  hope  in  dying— that  he  quells  the 

power  of  sin — 
That  his  heart  of  love  is  yearning  for  the  souls  he 

died  to  win  ? 
Send  the  word  of  peace  and  healing,  that  shall  set 

the  captives  free  I 
Te  have  heard  the  cry,  my  brothers.  Say,  what  shall 

your  answer  be  t  W.  A.  8. 


KANSAS  AND  TTS  HESION  FIEU3S. 

W  KTT.  EEFl^  .■-  •■'xa^  I-J-. 

17  -'  li-.  i-.'i.«*T   f-'itj^J Jig  Eji:j»t«r.  ii--:-!.".*  lUii  'ji^  Syfi*  »cnii<;  tit  «iiici»«(;  •&  i.  beuL 

viau'^'j    "J^viiB-uitj  -I.    fiBiii-?  niHtiiif  a  ml--  '^  "i»t-  Tmni  itte  onL- 
'.T '>^-;ru'.'ii'.'L  i»r  ■■;'  liHT}-  laa^.    Tlit  T-'jir  IS.IM'  vS  liten.  iiut* 

W>  iifcvtr  irii'j  iiriit^i.'  (Wm*.  jn.'uadr  '■'  twtii^n  iiiiiti  lits;  t«c» 

w-fcltii.     Lttii-iii  arv  it  v>.p  tairij  ».■  '.■ff*:r  *>>--nmiiVf  ■:«.  tiw-  poni- 
ail.'T'r'-iJiUiiK-       la.-  lii^  Ti<ri'i  'jf  t«.-iT_  tTip.    Bai  ijtT«  itdort  diB 

ii..    Eaiigrstti'.i;  ta-  Kuistu  it   n'.i  c-Uy   cnwitc  ii  w«tthi_ 

I  Ur^ly  •■«i*^h    Tli^  frii*-  b  aii*.-  iut^Ik^^iuiL    Our  i-tMi-cimidL  <t 

finaii  My.'ti  o-ir  yi-  iMiXf^mry  k  <hqiial  Vj  i±*  Ic-wtss  ji*--  pen*,  ic 

'  ulMti'^D    ijuw    <Jkla-  tinf  Uniwd  St*t**.    Our  stLo'd^^  jirc  tT-rr- 

v.'ji  tt*  'yi-fijfAui-y  'jf  ib<:  ui^w  WTriUfiT,  uiu^t,iuid  ku'jwth*- 1<M^  methods  (if  ujacL- 
<U'jp*  Juiv*r  l,.*:^]:!  iiljrjiidiiiil,  pric^rs  K'»d,  Uid  iug.  Our  c»U*^'^-£  are  filkd  vitL  scuotoiif 
«iv>(MUt<:r  KaUMU  ic  pn^i^p^roue.  and  ai*  now  s^udiog  r-i-rifc  hnndreds  oT  weE- 

Kaiifca*'  ic  niu<-lj  mUuii<kfr«Uiod  in  tbe  «<f)uip[«id  T<>iiiig  [«'ple  inu-  ih«-  sTCDoef  ol 
E^et,  kj-'MUi^  fit  a  lai?k  of  'Ifiyrrliaiuatiifii  ««  our  Bt^ite  UTe,  Add  v>  ihii  a  well-«qiiipp(4 
&j  ik^.  |>'jfti'>ii  'yf  tk«;  HUrte  ^[lok^u  '^.  TL<;  aud  tuBUined  cfaurrh  life  and  ycm  haw-  a 
uji'Mk  tliifi  '^f  tti*r  Htate  iu  betwi^u  th*;  tw(^  tru<^  (KDeml  tm^w  of  irana^a 
triVKUfK*  'A  f<rrtility  and  EUrrility.  Tb«  Xow :  why  tben  spend  any  <4  tb«  pmtacnu 
wi;kt«ni  tbinl  ie  a  deoert  of  eaud,  g'xd  In  nii>>i^ionary  mon^y  in  a  i«^k4i  so  irefl  pr(~ 
friiitr  tfl'^ai'tin;  f'/r  wb*rat,  but  m'wtly  goofj  lided  for  and  growing  ?  Because : 
'/Illy  for  Kbr^fli  raiiriii^.  Alfalfa  its  an  abuu-  First.— 8mne  of  the  territory  is  y«t  new 
diiRt  and  i^uk  '-rop,  but  notliiog  «1b«  »ir<r  and  unorganized 

(Ik;  native  gruM  grows  with  any  afftiurao'r^  Seem d,— While  the  State  is  gmnslly 
<if  HU<yft»it.  Il'i^.-auw;  of  the  light  raiofall  uo  prrisperoufl  eome  portions  Buffer  from  hd- 
tfKM  or  garrleus  cuu  >>e  giown  Have  by  pr'^uctive  soil,  while  in  others,  lai^  aieas 
Irrigation.  The  riilddl<r  tblrri  Is  tbe  gr^at  lieing  given  to  grazing,  the  pc^nlatioD  is 
wliKat  l^-Jt,  "■nrniilaUy  tbe  southern  iwrtion,  very  small  and  are  either  renters  or  em- 
whiln  the  iiorth<;m  [xirtlon  Is  flrie  coni-rals-   ployees, 

lug  Iniid,  In  thix  vast  an-a,  however,  wheat '  Third. —Our  growth  demands  the  making 
Is  king.  Tho  ''fisU'm  third  is  the  oldest  and  of  nt;w  circuits — these  in  the  beginning  De«d 
most  thl'^kiy  iMijiiilatird.    Trees  gnjw,  and   aid. 

grain  and  gruxH  of  every  s-irt  are  ralseil.  Fourth.— The  policy  of  our  Chnirfa  is  no* 
H(-ri!,  ti»o,  th<-  i-iittli;  gruz'?  iijuin  the  "thou-  to  have  strong  ehurcbee  help  directly  th* 
HUiid  hlllM."  Tills  is  th<;  most  desirable  re-  weaker  churches  about  them,  but  to  E<eiid 
gl'iu  t'l  live  In.  'ourmoncy  to  the  Missionary  Society,  so  it 

"KutiHUH  Is  th'-  kingdom  of  wheat;"  no  can  bo  disbursed  to  the  needy  field  as  they 
other  Ktiiti^nfijiroiiihi^H  It.  This  year  Kansas  require,  and  Kansas,  just  emerging  from  the 
wlil  yield  \{*\}**\,\f.«\  biihhelM.  Thi«  crop,  if  years  of  depression,  is  not  unmindful  of  her 
sold  (It  th'!iiver«gi;priei!  of  Wjeeutstt  bushel,  responsibility,  for  the  last  year  she  seat  to 
wi'uld  give  to  every  man,  woman,  and  eblld  the  treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
in  the  1,'iilled  Htjiii-H  nearly  one  dollar  eueh. '  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  930,000, 
If  jilii'eil  lij  1,1.x  cats  on  tt  single  track  it ;  while  our  receipts  from  the  Society  to  help 
would  nil  enough  ears  to  rt^oeh  from  Wieh- 1  sustain  poor  and  weak  neighborhoods  were 
ltd  t-)  Ni:w  York.  If  every  farmer  In  Kansas  less  than  $16,000,  divided  between  908 
riilseil  llm  same  amount,  the  \»it  eiiiiita '  charges,  as  follows:  South  Kansas  Oonfter^ 
wealth  of  eai'h  would  be  increased  9l,()()0, '  enoe,  2G  missions;  Southwest  Kansas  Oon- 
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ferenct,  74  missions;  Northwest  Kansas 
Conference,  84  missions ;  Kansas  Conference, 
23  missions.  The  average  salary  paid  the 
pastors  in  these  charges  is  $346.88,  including 
house  rent. 

Our  help  is  very  meager  when  compared 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  one  church 
in  a  small  village  receiving  nearly  as  much 
to  support  its  pastor  as  I  have  for  the 
mission  work  in  my  entire  district,  namely, 
$365. 

« 

Fifth. — Some  needy  fields  deserve  special 
mention,  namely:  Work  among  the  Indians, 
work  among  the  foreigners  in  the  mining 
regions  where  Roman  Catholicism  prevails. 
For  instance,  one  place  of  about  two  thou- 
sand five  himdred  population  has  in  it  not  a 
Protestant  service.    We  cannot  put  a  man 


into  that  field  because  of  insufficient  mis- 
sionary money ;  although  we  can  send  men 
and  money  to  Rome.  If  we  cannot  compete 
with  ultramontanism  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  may  we  expect  to  succeed  ? 
Then  there  is  the  northwestern  and  ex- 
treme western  part  of  our  State,  where  the 
soil  with  the  light  rainfall  is  not  productive 
with  any  degree  of  regularity.  Our  people, 
however,  are  gaining  ground,  but  will  need 
substantial  aid  for  some  years  to  come  in 
these  regiohs. 

I  desire  to  say,  in  closing,  that  Kansas 
Methodism  is  alive  and  aggressive  and  will 
ask  for  no  more  than  she  needs  and  will 
contribute  her  share  to  all  our  benevolent 
societies. 

Emporia,  Kan. 


A  VISIT  TO  A  GERMAN  PRISON  IN  PEKING- 


BT  ISAAC  TAYLOR  HEADLAND. 


FIVE  of  the  six  government  boards  of  the 
Chinese  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
allies,  the  Board  of  Punishment  alone  re- 
maining. This  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  is  conducted  on  worse  sanitary 
principles  than  it  was  under  the  Chinese.  It 
leads  one  to  think  of  what  a  Oerman  officer 
said  of  the  American  army,  that  they  were 
"  sanitarily  perfect  but  socially  impossible." 
The  Americans  retaliated  by  saying  that  the 
Germans  were  "socially  perfect  but  sani- 
tarily impossible." 

Three  months  ago  a  master  refused  to  pay 
the  wages  to  his  servant,  and  the  latter  came 
to  his  cousin,  who  is  a  student  of  Peking 
University,  to  ask  him  to  go  and  intercede 
for  him.  This  student  was  in  the  siege  in 
Peking  and  was,  says  Mr.  Squires,  secretary 
of  the  legation,  one  of  the  brave&t  Chinese 
he  had  ever  met. 

He  with  one  of  the  other  students  went 
with  his  cousin  to  try  to  persuade  the  master 
to  pay  the  wages,  but  the  master  not  only 
refused  but  turned  them  all  over  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  whose  quarter  of  the  city  he  resided, 
sa3ing  that  they  were  trying  to  extort  money 
from  him.  The  students  with  the  servant 
were  put  in  prison  and  were  ordered  to  be 
beheaded,  but  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Lowry 
and  Mr.  King,  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  this 
sentence  was  commuted  and  they  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  six  months. 

Yesterday  four  of  us  went  to  see  them,  and 


found  them  in  a  desperate  plight.  The  stu- 
dent who  went  with  them  is  Wu  Hsi-kao,  the 
one  whom  Dr.  J.  J.  Reed,  of  Washing^n 
Square  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York,  has  offered  to  support.  Their  hair  ^as 
grown  long,  their  clothing  and  persons  are 
filthy,  and  they  receive  no  food  except  two 
balls  of  old  rice  per  day.  The  other  student 
(the  brave  one)  has  an  ulcer  on  his  leg  and 
we  fear  that  he  can  scarcely  live  until  his 
six  months  are  up.  Their  part  in  the  prison 
is  very  similar  to  what  it  would  have  been 
under  Chinese  administration. 

The  Germans,  however,  as  if  the  Chinese 
were  not  cruel  enough,  have  prepared  a  part 
of  the  prison  in  the  form  of  dungeons.  First 
an  outside  door,  then  an  inner  door  with 
bars,  then  another  door  which  shuts  perfect- 
ly tight  so  that  neither  light  nor  air— even 
the  filthy  air  of  Peking— can  enter  except 
through  gimlet  holes  in  the  fioor.  The  pris- 
oner was  put  in  there  twenty  days  ago  for 
no  worse  crime  than  some  petty  thieving, 
and  is  to  be  left  there  indefinitely. 

It  was  pitiable  to  see  our  two  students 
in  this  filth,  with  great  chains  about  their 
necks,  among  the  other  prisoners  who  may 
be  no  worse  than  they  for  aught  we  know, 
and  not  be  able  to  help  them.  Their  class- 
mates had  prepared  them  each  a  suit  of 
clothes  which  we  gave  them,  and  in  addition 
a  dollar  apiece  to  buy  something  to  eat  with 
their  old  rice.    The  one  who  was  well  asked 
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that  we  request  that  the  ill  one  be  put  with  months  in  the  filth  and  evil  surroundings  in 
him,  that  he  might  take  care  of  and  nurse   which  we  found  them. 

him,  but  our  request  was  denied,  and  we  One  cannot  live  long  among  the  allies  with- 
were  compelled  to  leave  them  to  swelter  in  out  having  forced  upon  him  the  concIusioD 
that  hot  prison  during  the  three  hot  summer  j  that  everythingin  theWest  is  not  civilization. 


A  LAYMAN'S  MISSIONARY  EXPE3UENCE  AND   SUGGESTIONS- 

BY  ADDISON   LYNCH. 

• 

"  A  XD  they  overcame  him  by  the  blood  of ,  what  he  saw,  heard,  and  felt  as  he  made  the 

A  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  circuit  of  the  globe  in  visiting  our  mission 
testimony."  These  words  were  penned  by  the   fields. 

beloved  disciple,  as  he  was  moved  by  the  She  who  shared  life's  joys  and  sorrows 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Methodist  Church  in  the  j  with  me,  before  I  met  her  at  Vaiden,  Miss., 
j)ast  has  been  a  testifying  Church.  She  has  had  a  clause  in  her  will  giving  her  jewelry 
insisted  upon  a  conscious  knowledge  of  the  at  her  death  to  missions.  From  thiscircum- 
application  of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  the  stance  I  became  impressed  with  the  truth 
soul.  These  account  for  her  power  and  ex- 1  for  the  first  time  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
l)hiin  her  victories.  consecrated  man    and    woman  to    leave  a 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  a  definite  religious  part  of  his  or  her  possessions,  in  the  will 
experience.  I  rejoice  that  I  know  the  place  j  which  he  or  she  may  make,  to  the  glorious 
where,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  cause  of  missions.  May  this  example  which 
Jesus  forgave  my  sins,  and  the  time  when  i  so  impressed  me  suggest  to  ten  thousand 
the  clear  assurance  came  that  I  was  his  others  their  duty  in  this  respect, 
child.  In  Kansas  City  one  Sunday  aftemooD  I 

I  have  had  marked  missionary  impres-  saw  about  thirty  Chinamen,  each  with  a 
sions,  and  of  these  I  now  write  at  the  sug-  consecrated  woman  at  his  side,  learning  the 
gestion  of  my  pastor.  Rev.  A.  "W.  Quillian, '  songs  of  Zion  and  Sunday  school  lessons. 
of  Lagrange,  Ga.  :  My  heart  was  stirred  as  I  saw  these  noble 

When  a  lad  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, !  women  in  the  home  field  leading  these  be- 
on  a  long  Sunday  afternoon,  I  went  to  the  I  nightc^d  heathen  to  Christ.  In  the  Mctho- 
family  library  and  took  down  the  life  of  Mr.  dist  church  at  Covington,  Ga.,  I  heard  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adoniram  Judson.  I  found  great  ■  Yun,  of  Korea,  and  Mr.  George  Bell,  of 
pleasure  in  reading  this  book,  and  from  it  China,  tell  of  their  conversion  and  their 
received  my  ftrtit  impression  in  favor  o/ilove  of  Jesus.  I  felt  like  saying,  "Thank 
missions.  How  important  that  every  family '  God  for  a  religion  that  can  save  men  In 
should  have  in  it  the  lives  of  our  missionary  Korea  and  China." 
heroes !  In  Memphis  I  heard  an  Indian  from  the 

I  made  it  a  rule  to  road  the  Bible  through  "West  tell  how  he  was  led  to  accept  Christ  as 
once  a  year  as  a  boy,  upon  the  advice  of  my  his   personal  Saviour  and   of    the   joy    it 


day  school  teachers,  and  I  was  always  im- 


brought  to  his  heart.    Here  I  learned  that 


pressed  with  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  espe-   amazing  grace  saves  the  cruel  Indian.    In 
cially  with  the  missionary  journeys  of  St.   Poughkeepsie  I  met  with  converts  from  Ar- 


Paul. 


menia,  and  they  told  me  of  the  work  which 


The  first  $3  I  ever  received  for  services '  grace  had  wrought  in  their  hearts.    In  Dr. 


were  given  as  follows  :  $2  for  missions  and 
$1  to  my  pastor. 
Bishop  Marvin's  letters  from  foreign  fields 


Talmage's  church  I  saw  a  man  from  far-off 
India  bid  that  great  preacher  good-bye, 
with  the  assuring  words,  "I  expect  to  meet 


struck  me  with  great  force.  Bishop  Hay- 1  you  up  yonder."  In  our  Southland  I  have 
good's  booklet,  "  Go  or  Send,"  made  it  clear  heard  converts  among  the  negroes  singing 
to  my  mind  that  every  redeemed  soul  ought  I  songs  of  triumph  on  account  of  their 
to  go  in  person  or  send  his  representative  i  salvation. 


through  liberal  gifts.    Thrilling  was  the  im- 
press  on  my  heart  of  Bishop   Charles  B. 


In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  I  met 
the  son  of  the  first  convert  of  the  Church  of 


Galloway's  vivid  descriptions,  as  he  wrote  of.  Scotland  in  India.    In  Borne,  once  proud 
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mistress  of  the  world,  I  saw  Italians  in  a  ing  of  the  century  just  before  us,  such  an 


Protestant  Church  praising  their  Re(ieemer. 
(There  are  now  thirty  Protestant  churches 


amount  for  missions  as  will  enable  our  mis- 
sion boards  to  send  an  army  of  consecrated 


in  that  city,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  i  men  and  women  to  all  lands,  so  that  in  the 
Vatican.)    Through  varied  experiences    in  .  first  years  of  this  century  the  heathen  may 


many  lands  I  have  been  made  to  know  from 
personal  observation  that  the  religion  of  our 
Christ  is  the  power  of  God  unto  the  salva- 
tion of  all  men. 


be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ, 

My  presiding  elder  in  the  spring  of  1900 
requested  me  to  make  an  address  on  "  Our 
Past    Achievements    in    Foreign    Fields." 


One  month  before  she  who  had  intrusted  j  After  studying  what  had  been  accomplished, 
her  life  and  happiness  into  my  hands  was  ;  and  after  having  read  Dr.  William  Carey's 


called  to  her  reward,  I  approached  her  bed- 
side and  requested  that  I  be  permitted  to 


words,  **  Expect  Great  Things  from  God" 
and  "  Attempt  Great  Things  for  God,"  I  felt 


pay  $500  to  foreign  missions  in  her  behalf  moved  to  propose  that  all  the  Churches  of 
instead  of  letting  her  jewelry  go  in  this  di- ;  Christendom  unite  In  the  beginning  of  this 
rection.  To  this  she  readily  agreed.  I  went  |  century  to  raise  $160,000,000  for  missions, 
into  an  adjoining  room  and  there  on  myi  Since  that  time  I  stood  by  the  grave  of 
knees,  found  actual  joy  in  vowing  to  God  to  j  Mr.  Wesley,  who  gave  away  during  his 
pay  this  sum  into  the  treasury  of  the  Board  lifetime  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  to  save  the 
of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  world,  which  he  claimed  as  his  parish.  I 
Church,  South,  as  soon  as  it  could  con-  lingered  for  a  few  moments  by.  the  spot  at 
veniently  be  done.  Four  weeks  passed ;  I '  Oxford  where  Latimer  and  Ridley  were 
saw  the  hour  of  her  departure  was  near  at  burned  as  martyrs  for  the  truth.  I  visited 
hand.  I  requested  that  the  amount  instead  the  grave  and  study  of  John  Knox,  who 
of  $500  be  made  $1,000.  To  this  she  as-  cried,  ''Give  me  Scotland  or  I  die.''  I  en- 
scnted.  So  I  vowed  to  God  that  $1,000 ,  tered  the  church  where  John  Huss  was  sen- 
should  be  paid  into  the  missionary  treasury. '  tenced  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.    I  saw  the 


I  had  then  and  have  now  a  firm  conviction 
that  no  consecrated  man  or  woman  who 
handles  money  should  go  into  the  presence 
of  God  without  having  made  as  liberal  a 
gift  as  possible  to  his  cause. 


spot  where  Savonarola  was  burned  for  the 
truth.    I  looked  upon  the  place  once  occu- 
pied by  Nero's  garden  in  Rome,  which  was 
lit  up  at  night  by  burning  Christians. 
I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  San  eta  Scala, 
Soon  the  panic  came ;  it  was  not  easy  to  i  the  holy  stairs  of  twenty-eight  marble  steps, 
raise  this  sum  without  making  a  great  sac- ,  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Rome  from  the 


rifice,  but  finally  it  was,  with  a  joyful  heart, 
paid.  The  making  of  this  vow  to  God  and 
the  paying  of  this  sum  to  missions  gave  me 
a  new  interest  in  this  cause.  Every  mis- 
sionary article  from  the  field,  every  mission- 
ary sermon  or  address  possesses  a  new 
charm  to  me  now,  since  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
definite  share  in  the  work  of  bringing  the 
world  to  Christ. 


house  of  Pilate  in  Jerusalem.  Seventy-five 
or  one  hundred  deluded  people  were  going 
up  these  steps  on  their  knoes,  kissing  each 
step,  and  uttering  a  prayer  as  they  ad- 
vanced. It  was  while  ascending  these 
steps  on  his  knees,  as  a  penace,  that  the 
truth  "Justification  is  by  faith "  broke 
upon  Martin  Luther's  heart  and  the  scales 
fell  from  his  eyes.    Here  began  the  Refor- 


XJnder  the  inspiration  of  addresses  deliv- 1  mation  which  prepared  the  way  for  modem 
ered  in  the  opera  house  of  Atlanta,  in  the '  missions. 

fall  of  1899,  by  Bishops  Candler  and  Gal-  I  visited  the  Mamertine  prison,  near  the 
loway,  I  subscribed  $225  to  the  Twentieth  Roman  forum  and  the  capitol,  where  most 
Ci»ntury  Fund,  feeling  as  I  did  it  that  I  was  |  likely  Paul  was  confined  during  a  part  of 
doing  the  best  service  for  the  cause  of  mis-  i  his  imprisonment  in  this  city,  and,  on  an- 
sions,  as  all  of  our  missionaries  and  those  |  other  occasion,  with  uncovered  head  I  stood 


who  are  to  support  them  most  liberally  at 
home  will  be  trained  in  our  Church  schools. 


by  the  supposed  resting  place  of  the  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 


At  that  time  (undor  the  suggestion,  I  be-  It   was  indeed  a  privilege  to  visit  these 

lieve,  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  I  moved  that  all  places  so  sacred  in  the  history  of  the  Church 

the  Churches  of  Christendom  unite  in  one  and  missions;  and  there  came  into  my  life 

grand  effort,  similar  to  the  Twentieth  Ccn-  an  inspiration  from  the  examples  of  these 

tury  Movement,  to  raise  at  the  very  begin-  heroes  to  reconsecrate   myself  to  the  serv- 
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ice  of  the  Master,  and  by  voice,  pen,  and 
gifts  endeavor  to  do  more  for  the  cause  of 
missions. 

As  I  entered  the  costly  temples  of  the  old 
world,  with  their  golden  crosses  and  lofty 
domes,  with  their  grand  mausoleums  and 
monuments,  with  their  splendid  mosaics  and 
gilded  ceilings,  with  their  deep-toned  or- 
gans and  beautifully  stained  windows,  with 
their  matchless  paintings  of  the  Madonna 
and  the  Christ,  with  all  the  pomp  and  maj- 
esty of  their  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  with 
their  seeming  idolatry*  and  superstition,  I 
instinctively  uttered  in  silonce  this  prayer, 
**  O  Lord,  send  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  my  heart  and  into  the  hearts  of  priests 
and  people/* 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  and  pray  that  the 
scales,  through  divine  Providence,  may  yet 
fall  from  the  eyes  of  pope,  priest,  and  de- 
luded people,  as  they  did  from  tlie  eyes  of 
Martin  Luther,  and  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  regenerated,  with  its  magnificent 
temples,  splendid  organization,  and  great 
wealth  may  yet  become  a  mighty  force  for 
bringing  the  world  to  God  ? 

The  Cathedral  of  Milan  is  made  entirely 
of  marble,  and  is  considered  by  the  people 
of  that  city  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world.-  It  contains  the  three  largest  win- 
dows on  the  globe.  Each  is  90x27  feet,  and 
all  three  have  350  beautifully  painted  sec- 
tions, illustrating  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament. This  work  was  executed  by  Alois 
and  Giov  Bertini. 

The   window  back  of  the  high  altar  at- 
tracted most  my  attention.    Every  one  of 
more  than  one  hundred  panes  in  this  win- 
dow contains  a  picture  of  Christ  or  of  some 
saint  whose  heart  had  been  touched  by  him. 
The  first  pane  contains  the  annunciation ; ; 
the  second,  his  birth ;  and  the  last,  his  cruci- 
fixion, resurrection,  and  ascension.    There 
was  the  richest- intermingling  of  the  blue, 
the  crimson,  and  other  colors  in  the  greatest 
harmony,  so  as  to  impress  the  beholder.    I 
thought  if  this  marble  temple  represents 
the  body,  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  this 
window  represents  the  human  heart,  and  j 
just  as  the  imprint  of  Jesus  is  on  each  pane,  j 
80  on  every  part  of  each  heart  should  be  im-  ■ 
printed  Jesus !  Jesus !  • 

As  I  stood  enraptured  before  this  wonder- 
ful production  of  a  religious  artist,  I 
thought  what  a  matchless  missionary  vision 
is  presented  to  my  view.  If  this  large  win- 
dow represents  the  world,  then  each  pane 


stands  for  a  country  or  part  of  a  country. 
Just  as  each  panel  bears  an  image  of  Jesus, 
then  the  Gospel  should  be  sent  speedily  to 
all  lands,  so  that  upon  every  country  may 
be  imprinted  the  image  of  Jesus,  blessed 
Jesus. 

May  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  consecrated  min- 
istry, and  the  devoted  laymen,  with  their 
liberal  gifts,  speed  the  day  when  every 
country  shall  become  a  Christian  land  and 
the  antheni  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
shall  be : 

"  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesas'  name ; 
Let  EDgels  prostrate  fall  I 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem, 
And  crown  him  Lord  of  all." 

My  presiding  elder  last  spring  assigned  as 
the  subject  for  me  to  discuss  at  the  District 
Missionary  Conference,  **  The  Laymen  and 
Their  Part  in  the  Missionary  Movement." 
In  order  to  post  myself  I  read  most  of  the 
two  volumes  containing  the  addresses  made 
at  the  Ecumenical  Conference  of  Missions 
in  New  York.  As  a  result  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions is  now  dearer  to  my  heart.  I  attended 
in  April,  1901,  though  not  a  delegate,  the 
General  Missionary  Conference  in  New  Or- 
leans. It  was  indeed  a  soul-stirring  occa- 
sion. I  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
papers,  the  addresses  of  our  leaders  and 
returned  missionaries,  and  drew  nearer  to 
Go  .1  in  the  delightful  religious  services  at 
midday.  The  memorable  Sunday  evening 
when  $50,000  was  subscribed  to  Foochow 
University  will  never  be  forgotten. 

I  returned  to  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  re- 
tired but  not  to  sleep  until  after  the  "  noon 
of  the  night "  on  account  of  thoughts  of 
what  had  transpired  and  what  should  yet 
be  done  for  missions.  I  therefore  kept 
watch  night  until  the  dawning  of  a  new  day 
in  the  history  of  missions  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  I  believe  in 
all  the  Churches  of  Christendom.  Influences 
were  there  set  in  motion  which  will  deepen 
and  widen  until  they  reach  the  eternal 
shore. 

After  what  I  saw  and  heard,  and  espe- 
cially moved  by  the  addresses  of  Bishops 
Wilson  and  Galloway,  I  now  propose  to 
subscribe  $500  to  foreign  missions,  if  our 
Church,  which  has  held  the  first  Missionary 
Conference  of  the  century,  which  has  had 
the  first  enduement  of  power  for  missions, 
which  has  raised  the  largest  collection 
for  missions  at  one  meeting  in   the   his- 
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tory  of  the  Church,  will  take  the  initia- 
tive and  get  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  across  the 
waters,  to  unite  in  an  effort  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  to  raise  an  amount  for  mis- 
sions by  a  special  movement  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  I 
believe  that  there  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands who  gave  but  little  to  that  fund  who 
will  give  liberally  to  missions  on  account  of 
the  direct  command. 

As  a  teacher,  my  income  from  all  sources 
is  limited,  my  earthly  possessions  are  much 
less  than  those  held  by  many  others,  but  I 
am  impressed  '  with  the  conviction  that 
something  unusual  ought  to  be  done  for 
missions  at  this  time ;  and  if  the  leaders  of 
our  missionary  hosts  will  step  forth  and  in 
faith,  in  attempting  great  things  for  God, 
will  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
Churches  of  Christendom  in  raising  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  as  a  special  offer- 
ing $50,000,000,  $100,000,000,  or  $150,000,000 
for  missions,  I  will  gladly  subscribe  $1,000  to 
this  movement. 

The  united  efforts  of  all  the  Christian 
powers  for  the  relief  of  our  ambassadors, 
missionaries,  and  native  converts  in  Peking 


suggests  united  action  of  all  the  Churches 
of  Christendom,  each  controlling  its  forces 
and  finances  for  the  redemption  of  China 
and  all  the  other  heathen  lands.  The  har- 
mony which  prevailed  at  the  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conference  in  New  York  last 
year,  and  the  holding  of  the  Ecumenical 
Methodist  Conference  in  London  this  year 
make  it  possible  for  such  a  suggestion  as 
this  to  be  put  into  execution.  England 
gave  to  this  country  the  idea  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Movement.  Why  should  not 
America  challenge  the  Old  World  to  a 
decided  advance  in  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions? 

If  God  has  touched  my  heart  to  give  to 
missions,  he  has  touched  and  will  touch  the 
hearts  of  ten  thousand  others,  some  poor, 
some  of  moderate  wealth,  and  some  of 
gn»at  riches.  Such  a  united  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  Christendom  will  inspire  such 
songs,  such  addresses,  such  sermons,  such 
enthusiasm,  such  consecration  of  life,  such 
an  outpouring  of  gifts,  and  will  bring  such 
power  from  on  high  as  will  enable  the  story 
of  the  cross  to  be  told  in  the  ears  of  every 
living  man  within  this  generation. 

Lagrange,  Ga. 


ROMAN  CATHOUC  FANATICISM  IN  ITALY* 


BY  REV.   WILLIAM  BURT,   D.D. 


THE  following  is  the  substance  of  a  letter 
just  received  from  Spinnazzola  in  the 
south  of  Italy : 

Since  May  5,  because  of  a  very  great 
drought,  the  priests  of  this  place  have 
brought  out  all  the  images  of  their  saints, 
carrying  them  about  in  processions.  Their 
main  object,  however,  was  to  instigate  the 
superstitious  people  to  wage  war  against  us 
Protestants. 

Men,  women,  and  children,  wearing  crowns 
of  thorns,  and  priests  and  attendants,  carry- 
ing crosses,  have  gone  about  the  streets  of 
the  town  and  out  on  the  country  roads. 
About  two  hundred  women  and  children 
were  crying  out,  "Away  with  the  Protes- 
tants! Let  us  go  and  burn  their  church! " 
Others  shouted,  "I^et  us  go  and  kill  their  ■ 
leader ! "  It  was  a  terrible  moment,  because 
wagons  of  straw  were  already  at  hand  for 
the  fire. 

But  the  police  authorities,  calling  out  all 
their  force,  were  able  to  control  the  mob  and 


avert  the  peril.  The  priest  whom  I  de- 
nounced as  the  chief  instigator  was  severely 
reprimanded  and  threatened,  but  the  women* 
still  cried  out,  **  Must  we  die  from  hunger 
because  of  a  nasty  Protestant  ?  "  The  priest 
and  his  coadjutors  had  caused  the  people  to 
believe  that  the  Protestants  did  not  want  the 
rain  to  come,  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the 
saints,  and  that  they  wished  to  compel  all  to 
work  on  Sundays.  Hence,  the  people,  be- 
lieving all  this,  began  the  persecutions. 

After  seven  days  of  processions  it  rained 
a  little,  and  woe  to  any  one  of  us  who  might 
appear  on  the  street.  The  priests  imme- 
diately ordered  all  the  images  and  statues 
out  in  procession,  and  no  one  was  permitted 
to  carry  an  umbrella,  no  matter  how  hard 
it  might  rain.  Even  the  policeman  was 
obliged  to  close  his  umbrella,  so  great  was 
the  fanaticism  created  by  the  priests.  All 
believed  that  the  rain  coming  at  that  time 
was  a  miracle,  although  there  were  many 
discussions  among  the  people  as  to  which 
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saint  had  granted  the  favor.  Then,  to  ren- 
der the  occasion  even  more  imposing,  they 
organized  another  procession  and  went  down 
to  the  railway  station  in  a  pouring  rain  to 
meet  the  bishop  who  had  come  from  Venosa. 
On  thtnr  return  the  church  was  turned  into 
a  hall  of  statues  and  images. 

On  June  2  there  is  to  be  a  great  festival, 
for  which  the  people,  through  suffering  from 
hunger,  have  collected  four  thousand  francs. 
Three  bauds  are  to  be  here  from  out  of  town. 
All  tlie  statues  and  images  of  the  saints  on 
that  occasion  are  to  come  out  together,  and 
then  as  they  shall  arrive  at  their  respective 
churches  or  shrines,  each  will  be  restored  to 
its  proper  place. 

However,  all  this  wild  extravagance  was 
destined  to  end  in  shame  and  confusion  and 
in  the  following  manner.  The  bishop  came 
on  Saturday.  On  Sunday  he  celebrated  mass. 
The  people  from  all  the  towns  and  villages 
around  came  to  bring  offerings  to  the  image 
of  the  blessed  Virgin.  Toward  evening  an 
excited  multitude  came  rushing  toward  the 
place  where  oiir  hall  is  located.  **  What  had 
happened  ?  *'  A  deaf  and  dumb  girl  had  re- 
covered hearing  and  speech.  All  the  people 
were  crying  out,  "Surely  the  Protestants 
will  be  convinced  now.*'  Masses  w^ere  said 
in  the  church  and  even  in  the  homes  of  our 
leading  brethren,  that  they  might  return  to 
the  mother  Church. 

The  fanatic  tumult  lasted  for  more  than 
an  hour,  the  police  being  present  in  force  to 
avoid  trouble.  Some  marveled  and  many 
came  to  me  for  explanation  of  the  supposed 
miracle. 

Finally  the  chief  of  the  police  came  into 
the  crowd  and  in  the  presence  of  the  people 
questioned  the  parents  of  the  child,  who  n>- 
plied,  **  "We  are  from  Lecce,  and  we  do  this 
in  order  to  gain  a  living.  We  go  to  all  the 
fairs  and  festivals."  The  police,  because  of 
the  tears  of  these  poor  parents,  did  not  ar- 
rest them,  but  put  them  under  safe  escort 
out  of  the  town,  severely  threatening  them. 
Then  all  were  silent.  The  fanatical  people 
dispersed  and  the  priests  were  no  longer  to 
be  seen.  Many  began  to  reflect  on  the  cun- 
ning of  the  priests  and  a  reaction  has  already 
set  in  in  our  favor. 

All  our  brethren  were  prudent  and  firm. 
All  our  meetings  were  held  as  usual,  but 
with  the  police  at  the  door  to  prevent  trouble. 
Every  brother  and  every  child  were  at  th(Mr 
post.  This  was  a  great  comfort  to  us  in  the 
midst  of  so  manv  difficulties  and  fears.    A 


few  women  and  a  few  children  not  belong- 
ing to  our  families  kept  away  from  fear. 
They  are  already  returning,  however,  and 
we  hope  that  the  reaction  will  be  such  that 
our  work  will  be  greatly  favored  and  in- 
creased. Our  people  were  severely  tried,  and 
that  has  been  a  good  thing,  for  now  we  know 
on  whom  we  may  count. 


The  above  letter  was  received  by  me  in 
May  last : 

We  must  have  a  church  of  our  own  in 
Spinnazzola.  When  our  contract  for  the  poor 
hall  we  now  occupy  shall  terminate  it  will 
be  impossible  to  find  another.  For  months 
we  have  been  looking  about  to  see  what 
could  be  had  and  we  have  been  utterly  dis- 
couraged, because  nothing  could  be  bought 
for  less  than  about  $5,500. 

Now  we  have  offered  to  us  a  very  suitable 
property,  4r>x-40  feet,  for  seven  thousand 
lire,  equal  to  about  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  With  little  expense 
this  property  will  furnish  us  a  hall  immedi- 
ately, and  with  an  expense  of  $300  more  will 
give  us  the  church  and  parsonage.  We  are 
now  spending  in  rents  enough  to  pay  the 
interest  on  this  amount.  The  case  is  very 
urgent.  Our  membership  there  is  nearly 
one  hundred,  but  five  hundred  have  regis- 
tered themselves  at  the  municipality  as 
Evangelical  Christians.  We  are  the  only 
Protestant  chunjh  in  the  place. 

The  case  is  very  urgent.  If  we  do  not  meet 
the  emergency  others  will,  and  we  shall  have 
lost  forever  a  magnificent  opportunity.  Our 
brethren  at  Spinnazzola  will  do  all  they  pos- 
sibly can  to  help  themselves.  They  are  poor 
but  loyal  and  generous.  Bishop  Vincent 
and  Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  knowing  the  facts  of 
the  case,  most  heartily  second  the  appeal. 
The  sum  needed  is  about  $1,650  for  purchase 
and  repairs. 

Dr.  Leonard  suggests  that  this  be  divided 
into  five-dollar  shares.  Perhaps  some  one 
would  like  to  take  a  hundred  shares  in  this 
worthy  enterprise,  others  fifty,  twenty,  ten, 
five,  or  one.  Perhaps  some  one  would  count 
it  a  privilege  to  give  the  whole  sum.  The 
money  should  be  sent  to  the  Missionary 
Secretary,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and 
marked  **  Special  gift  for  Spinnazzola, Italy." 
All  such  gifts  will  be  reckoned  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Thank  Offering. 

Friends,  brothers,  sisters,  please  do  re- 
spond immediately! 

Rome,  Italy 
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A  MISSIONARY  CJiUROL 


BY  REV.  CHAKLES  EDWIN  BRADT. 


(Mr.  Bradt  is  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Wichita,  Kaii.    This  church  employs  three  assistants 

for  work  at  home,  also  a  foreign  pastor  with  an  assistant,  a  medical  missionary,  and  thirty  native  pastors 

and  Bible  women  in  China.    The  following  are  extracts  from  an  address  made  by  Mr.  Bradt  at 

the  Convention  of  Theological  Students  held  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  November  1-4, 1900.) 


MOST  of  the  churches  have  little  else  than 
self  to  live  for;  that  is,  they  are  not 
missionary  churches.  Christ  has  set  before 
them  the  great  work  for  which  he  shed  his 
blood,  namely,  the  work  of  saving  a  lost  race 
and  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
men.  His  command  is  the  clearest,  his  de- 
sire is  the  dearest  of  all  others,  that  the 
Church  should  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  living  creature, 
and  bring  every  creature  under  subjection 
to  himself;  that  is,  establish  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth. 

I  wish  to  make  this  plain  and  unquestion- 
able ;  for  even  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  no  statement  of  Christ  seems  Jess 
comprehended  or  imderstood  by  his  people 
than  the  great  commission.  And  the 
obedience  of  no  command  of  Christ  is  so 
fundamental  to  the  success  of  his  cause, 
after  the  command,  "Come,  take  up  the 
cross,  and  follow  mc,"  as  the  command, 
**  Go,  take  up  the  cross,  and  let  me  follow 
you." 

Now,  "  Go  "  does  not  mean  stay.  •*  Make 
disciples,"  "baptize,"  "teach"  does  not 
mean  leave  pagen  heathen  ignorant.  Either 
Christ  is  mocking  us  when  he  claims  to 
have  all  authority  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
And  hence  the  right  to  command  his  follow- 
ers to  go  forth  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
^arth,  even  as  lambs  among  wolves,  and 
subdue  it  unto  himself  ;  or  else  we  are  mock- 
ing him  by  pretending  to  believe  in  him 
when  we  do  not  obey  him. 

The  churches  of  this  land  are  rich  and  in- 
creased in  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing. 
Millionaires  appear  among  the  sons  of  God, 
the  people  dress  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day.  The 
wealth  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  $7,000,000  a  day. 
During  the  last  fifty  years  they  have  accum- 
ulated a  surplus  of  wealth  amounting  to 
^50,000,000,000.  A  large  part  of  this  wealth 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  church  members. 

As  long  as  this  is  true,  and  as  long  as 
there  is  one  minister  at  home  for  every  7t)0 
people,  and  only  one  worker  abroad  for 
-every  250,000  people,  we  are  bound  to  confess  i 


that  we  are  practically  repudiating  Christ's 
claim  and  command.  He  has  set  before  the 
Church  something  grand  and  glorious  to 
live  for— the  establishing  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth,  and  the  work  of  bringing  all 
nations  into  it.  Instead  of  pressing  toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Church  is  imperiling  her 
life  and  very  existence  by  living  latrgely 
for  self. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  challenge  this 
statement  by  saying  that  what  the  Church 
gives  for  foreign  missions  does  not  represent 
her  unselfish  devotion.  Perhaps  not,  en- 
tirely. I  certainly  hope  not  and  believe 
not.  But  there  is  undoubtedly  a  large 
element  of  self-interest  in  most  of  the  giving 
done  by  members  of  the  church  for  local  and 
home  improvements. 

We  do  not  look  upon  a  man  as  especially 
benevolent  and  unselfish  who,  together 
with  his  wife,  builds  a  comfortable  house, 
as  a  home,  furnishes  it  with  books  and 
pictures  and  furniture  and  conveniences  of 
the  most  modem  kind,  provides  teachers  for 
his  children  in  literature  and  art  and  music. 
He  may  deny  himself  many  things  ot  a  cer- 
tain character  to  do  this,  but  he  does  so  to 
acquire  things  of  another  character.  Self  is 
predominantly  and  conspicuously  pl^sent  in 
it  all. 

No  more  should  we  credit  ourselves  with 
benevolence  and  unselfishness  overmuch, 
when  we  build  for  ourselves  and  our  children 
church  homes  and  furnish  them  with  all  the 
means  of  grace,  supplying  ourselves  with 
preaching  and  teaching  and  organized  agen- 
cies of  transforming  and  improving  our 
community  and  country.  We  do  these 
things  for  ourselves,  hence  they  are  largely 
selfish.  The  church  is  made  up  of  individual 
professing  Christians,  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Christians  of  this  land  are  well  to  do, 
and  large  numbers  of  them  immensely  lielL 
In  1880  one  fifth  of  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  was  in  the  hands  of  church  members, 
"  If  Christians  spent  every  cent  of  wages, 
salary,  and  other  income  on  themselves  and 
gave  to  missions  only  one  cent  on  a  dollar  of 
their  real  and  personal  property,  their  con- 
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tribution  would  be  about  $100,000,000  instead 
of  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000  annually."  This 
proves  clearly  that  we  are  not  giving  even 
a  tithe  of  our  income  to  God  for  foreign 
missions. 

But  neither  are  we  giving  it  to  God  for 
home  missions.  I  know  so-called  home  mis- 
sion churches  receiving  help  from  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  whose  members  are 
accumulating  money  for  themselves,  who 
are  yet  willing  that  otlier  people  should  pay 
their  preacher  and  help  support  their  local 
work.  Of  course  such  churches  excuse  them- 
selves from  doing  mucli  for  foreign  missions 
because  they  are  **  home  mission  churches, 
you  know.  *  *  I  know  of  many  other  churches, 
neither  homo  mission  churches  nor  doing 
very  much  for  home  missions,  whose  mem- 
bers are  living  In  luxury  and  extravagance. 

Some  one  has  estimated  that  "our  super- 
fluities and  luxuries,  absolutely  unnecessary, 
save  as  made  so  by  luxurious  and  extrava- 
gant taste,  reach  an  aggregate  at  least  of 
$4,000,000,000  annually.  Suppose  that  only 
one  tenth  of  these  luxuries  and  superfluities 
were  sacrificed,  we  should  have  $400,000,000 
at  once  for  the  Lord's  work."  Now,  the 
truth  is,  the  churches  are  living  for  self  quite 
largely,  and  in  consequence  they  are  living  at 
a  paor^tylttg  rate.  In  other  words,  they  are 
dying,  because  they  have  nothing  to  live  for. 

The  thing  the  churches  of  this  land  need 
is  something  to  live  for  outside  of  and  apart 
from  self  and  the  support  of  their  own 
pastor  and  local  work.  They  need  to  become 
missionary  churches. 

I  affirm  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or 
question  in  my  own  mind  that  each  self- 
supporting  church  should  support  at  least 
a  foreign  missionary  pastor,  teacher,  or 
physician  with  a  salary  not  less  than  $60()  per 
annum,  and  that  home  mission  churches 
should  adopt  this  method  of  supporting 
specific  foreign  missionary  work,  either  by 
two  or  three  churches  grouping  themselves 
in  such  a  way  as  to  support  a  missionary 
sent  out  by  the  Board,  or  by  taking  the  su])- 
port  of  specific  work,  calling  for  amounts 
commensurate  with  their  separate  ability. 

This  will  give  our  churches  something  to 
live  for,  and  that  something  will  be  in 
harmonv  with  what  one  will  see  when  **  look- 
ing  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faitli ;  who  for  tlio  joy  that  was  set  before 
him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 
and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God." 


The  result  will  bo  that  a  new  faith,  a  new 
hope,  a  new  love  will  come  into  the  heart  of 
the  Church,  for  the  new  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  will  come  upon  us,  and  a  mighty 
revival  of  religion  will  follow,  and  multitudes 
will  come  into  the  Church.  Christ  has 
promised  his  power  only  on  the  condition 
that  we  obey  this  command. 

I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  here,  for 
I  have  tried  it  again  and  again,  and  have 
seen  it  tried  many  times.  God  always 
verifies  his  promise.  Let  me  give  you  just 
one  sketch  of  a  missionary  church.  It  is 
but  the  story  of  others  I  might  speak  of. 

The,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  was  organized  eleven  years  ago 
the  13th  of  last  March,  with  thirty-five 
members.  For  the  first  six  months  the 
Board  of  Homo  Missions  paid  the  pastor's- 
entire  salary.  At  the  end  of  six  months  the 
church  paid  half  the  salary,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  year  and  a  half  assumed  entire  support. 
At  the  end  of  seven  ye€u:«  it  was  not  only  the 
largest  Presbyterian  church  in  the  State, 
numerically,  but  was  doing,  by  all  odds,  the 
largest  work  of  any  church  in  the  State.  It 
has  erected  for  itself,  clear  of  debt,  a  com- 
fortable church  building  costing  over  $10,000, 
was  carrying  forward  and  supporting  twa 
flourishing  missions  in  the  city— one  of 
which  was  given  a  mission  building — was 
paying  its  pastor  a  good  salary,  and  match- 
ing all  the  richest  churches  of  the  State  in 
its  contributions  to  home  missions.  Besides 
this,  it  was  supporting  on  the  foreign  field  a 
foreign  missionary  pastor  of  its  own,  Rev. 
Howard  Campbell,  of  Cheing  Mai.  Laos, 
whose  salary  was  $765  per  annum,  and  turn- 
ing into  the  general  fund  above  this  almost 
as  much  more  as  any  other  church  in  the 
State. 

What  was  the  secret  of  that  church's  sue- 
cess  ?  The  members  of  the  church  for  the 
most  part  were  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances, many  of  them  poor,  yet  they  put  to 
shame  many  older  and  richer  churches.  The 
secret  of  that  church's  success  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  undertook  to  obey  Christ'? 
command  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  thus  secured  fulfillment  of 
his  promise  to  be  with  them  with  his 
almighty  power. 

The  first  ofl'ering  the  church  took  was  an 
offering  for  foreign  missions,  and  this,  too, 
before  it  had  a  substantial  roof  over  its 
head.  It  enjoyed  an  almost  perennial  re- 
vival.   The  year  it  undertook  the  support  of 
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a  foreign  missionary  pastor  was  a  year  when 
several  of  tlie  leading  churclies  of  the  city 
were  being  sold  out  for  mortgages,  or  clos- 
ing their  dooi's  because  unable  to  meefc  ex- 
penses and  support  of  a  pastor.  It  was  a 
yt?ar  of  financial  panic.  And  yet  that  church 
increased  the  local  pastor's  salary,  closed 
the  year  free  of  debt,  and  added  one  hundred 
by  profession  of  faith  to  its  roll.  Why  ?  I 
will  tell  you  w^hy,  because  I  know.  It  had 
something  to  live  for  apart  from  self,  and 
that  something  was  the  very  thing  Christ 
had  set  before  all  of  the  churches  of  the 
land.  It  had  the  spirit  of  missions  which 
stirred  all  with  the  living  fire  of  God. 

It  was  the  same  spirit  that  possessed  Dr. 
Thomas  Coke  when  he  stood  before  the 
British  "Wesleyan  Conference  pleading  for 
the  Mission  in  India.  He  had  seen  more 
than  threescore  years;  he  had  spent  two 
large  fortunes  in  preaching  the  Gospel ;  he 
had  crossed  the  ocean  eighteen  times  on  his 
mission  of  mercy ;  he  had  been  recognized 
as  the  first  bishop  of  the  New  World,  but 
found  not,  as  the  historian  of  Methodism 
affirms,  in  a  diocese  coextensive  with  a  con- 
tinent, room  for  his  energies.  Now  his 
heart  was  turned  toward  India,  and  he  pined 
with  a  holy  ambition  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  millions  of  Asia.  To  a  friend  who  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  account  of  his  age 
and  the  need  of  his  services  at  home,  he  re- 
plied :  **  I  am  now  dead  to  Europe  and  alive 
for  India.  I  would  rather  be  set  naked  on 
its  coast  and  without  a  friend  than  not  to  go. " 

It  is  such  a  spirit  that  is  dead  to  self  and 
alive  unto  God  in  the  heart  of  a  pastor  and 
the  members  of  a  church  that  makes  a  true 
church  a  missionaiy  church. 

Says  the  celebrated  Andrew  Fuller:  "There 
was  a  period  in  my  ministry  marked  by  the 
most  pointed,  systematic  efforts  to  comfort 
my  people.  But  the  more  I  tried  to  comfort 
them  the  more  thoy  complained  of  doubts 
and  darkness.  I  knew  not  what  to  do  nor 
what  to  think ;  for  I  had  done  my  best  to 
comfort  the  mourners  in  Zion.  At  this  time 
it  pleased  God  to  direct  my  attention  to  the 
claim  of  the  perishing  heathen  in  India.  I 
felt  that  we  had  been  living  fcA*  ourselves 
and  not  caring  for  their  souls.  I  spoke  as  I 
felt.  My  people  wondered  and  wept  over 
their  past  inattention  to  the  heathen.  They 
began  to  talk  about  a  mission  and  collect 
money  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  We 
met  and  prayed  for  the  heathen  and  did 
what  we  could.    And  while  this  was  going 


on  the  lamentation  ceased.  Thfe  sad  became 
cheerful  and  the  desponding  calm.  God 
blessed  them  while  they  tried  to  be  a  bless- 
ing to  others." 

But  if  we  are  to  have  missionary  churches 
we  need,  must  have,  missionary  pastors. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  or  susceptible  of 
proof  than  that  the  ideal  pastor  for  foreign 
missions  makes  the  ideal  church  for  foreign 
missions ;  but  more,  the  ideal  pdnior  for  for- 
eign missions  makes  the  ideal  church  in 
every  particular. 

Baxter  said  of  the  preachers  of  his  time 
that  they  did  not  look  over  the  palings  of 
their  parish.  It  is  just  as  true  now  of  the 
preachers  of  our  time. 

On  the  other  hand  nothing  enlarges  a 
preacher's  life  and  the  usefulness  of  himself 
and  his  church  so  much  as  for  him  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  S.  J.  Mills,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ.  "  Although  we  are  very  little 
creatures,"  said  Mills,  "  we  must  make  our 
influence  reach  around  the  world." 

I  agree  most  cordially  at  this  point  with 
Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  who  says :  "  As 
for  the  man  who  shall  enter  the  pastorate  at 
home  he  cannot  be  an  able  minister  until  his 
torch  has  been  kindled  at  the  altar  of  foreign 
missions,  his  lips  touched  with  this  living 
coal.  Deny  him  this  access  in  his  minis- 
terial training,  fail  to  provide  him  with  the 
world-wide  interest,  neglect  to  teach  him 
how  to  lift  up  his  eyes  and  look  upon  the 
white  harvest  fields  of  the  world,  omit  to 
conquer  him  with  the  missionary  idea,  and 
he  goes  forth  into  the  world  lagging  behind 
the  eager  spirit  of  his  time,  shackled  with 
disadvantage,  condemned  in  the  age  of 
catholicity  to  lead  a  life  of  provincialism." 

**He  requires  it  for  himself  that  he  may 
beeonn^  a  man  of  vision,  a  man  of  large  and 
powerful  conceptions,  a  man  of  capacity  to 
inspire  others."    The  truth  is, 

"•  It  takes  a  soul 
To  move  a  body :  it  takes  a  hlgh-souled  man 
To  move  the  masses  even  to  cleaner  sty  ; 
It  takes  the  ideal  to  blow  an  inch  Inside 
The  dust  of  the  actual." 

But  given  a  man  with  the  true  missionary 
ideal  and  vision  and  he  will  turn  and  overturn 
in  his  church  and  community  until  he  shall 
have  wrought  such  wonders  for  God  as  will 
make  the  ears  of  them  that  hear  thereof  to 
tingle.  He  will  move  the  church,  he  will 
move  the  community,  ho  will  move  the  world 
God  ward  and  heaven  man  ward. 
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THE  Methodiat  Episcopal  CliuroU  for  a 
long  time    sought  an    opportuuity  to 
labor  among  the  negroes  prior  to  iU  be- 
I  ginning.    Hence,  ns 
in  as  the  civil  wiir 
I  ceased,  aud   almost 

1  before     the     smoke 

I  ^^  ^^^B  cleared  the  Tiaion  of 
'  ^^^  the  Held,  the  Cliurch 

1  began  its  missionary 
operations.  These 
were  carried  on 
I  maluly  through  the 
I  Missionarj'  Society 
which  sent  ministers 
'  and  means  to  organ- 
ize the  Church  on 
original  stave  territory  among  the  negroes  as 
Tvell  as  the  whites. 

And  the  work,  so  well  and  wisely  begun, 
has  never  ceased  nor  suffered  re  trench  nieut. 
It  goes  on  and  is  destined  to  go  as  long  as 
there  is  one  to  wolcoine  its  Christian  niis- 
Bioii ;  and  there  will  alwaj-s  be  outstretched 
hands  to  welcome  the  Church  so  long  as  it 
holds  to  and  practices  the  princiiilea  of 
Christian  brotherhood,  as  it  has  hitherto. 

The  negroes  were  glad  to  embrace  that 
Church  which  raised  up  so  many  at>olition- 
Ists,  exiwsed  their  wrongs  in  slavery,  multi- 
plied thousands  upon  the  battlefield,  and 
filled  hospitals  with  nurses.  Tliey  did  not 
join  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  with- 
out molestation,  neither  do  they  remain  in 
it  without  many  inducements  to  leave. 

At  fli-st,  many  were  even  persecuted  for 
joining  it,  while  somo  of  its  miniat<-'rs  have 
been  put  to  death.  The  lesser  disturbers 
have  been  a  class  of  ostraciiiers,  ridiculers, 
and  baiters  who,  on  the  one  Iiand,  have 
taunted  the  negmcs  as  being  in  a  "Yankee" 
or  a  "Northern"  Church,  and  wliere  they 
can  never  be  more  than  "  drawers  of  water 
and  hewers  of  wood." 

The  baiters  have  always  stood  by  their 
sides  and  said,  "You  can  never  or  need 
never  aspire ;  come  to  us  and  let  us  run  our 
own  business,  have  our  own  this,  that,  aud 
the  other,"  And  some  ambitious  persons 
wlio  only  think  superficially  have  strayed 
from  us.  But  the  deeper  thinkers,  those 
who  were  purer  in  cliaracter,  have  remained 
and  intend  to  be  aboard  the  old  Church 
wlii'n  phe  sinks,  if  ever. 


Tliat  element  which  remains  is  steadily 
growing  and  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
a  positive  factor.  They  have  grown  into 
19  distinctively  organized  Conferences,  hav- 
ing over  260,000  memi>ers  and  quito  2,000 

This  negro  membership  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  because  of  the  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  religious  training,  and  the 
superior  advantages  which  the  Church 
offers,  are  far  in  advance  of  the  average. 

The  inteilectuiit  growth  ha""  resulted  from 
the  many  schools  of  the  Church  being  car- 
ried on  for  the  ministers  and  laity.  And 
whenever  the  ministers  and  people  enter 
these  schools  they  inibilje  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  morality  which  when 
they  go  out  they  impart  to  those  whom  they 
reach  in  the  home,  tho  schoolhouse,  and  the 

'  pulpit. 

'     "  Like  priests,  like  people ; "  but  this  old 

.  saying  wos  never  more  evident  than  among 
the  negroes,  who  are  almost  entirely  depend- 

I  ent  upon  their  ministers  for  wholesome  ex- 

I  amples  and  thinking. 

But  no  one  can  fail  to  see  effects  of  the 
good  training  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  when  he  looks  for  traits  ol  cleanli- 
ness, gentility,  honesty,  freedom  from  strong 
drink  and  the  use  of  tobacco. 

So  evident  arc  these  features,  that  the 
bishops  and  other  leading  men  of  the 
Church,  in  visiting  the  Conferences,  are 
heard  commending  the  preachers  and  peo- 
ple, while  at  the  same  time  It  is  becoming 
rare  to  hear  of  crimes  among  the  miolsters 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  word  of  Gkni. 

By  no  means  am  I  trying  to  show  the 
negro  membership  faultless,  but  seek  to 
show  that  the  output  of  the  Church  In 
money,  brains,  and  work  has  not  been  in 
vain.  Tho  negro  ministry,  which  is  to  lead 
and  fashion  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
among  the  negroes.shows  con  tin  uol  Improve- 
ment intellectually,  morally,  and  religious- 
ly. When  a  negro  minister  is  accused,  no 
bishop  or  presiding  elder  thinks  of  pallia- 
ting his  crime  Ijecause  he  is  colored,  but  be 
is  iirought  to  the  court  of  justice  and  sum- 
mariiv  dealt  with;  and  if  found  guilty  is 
expelled. 

This  rigid  discipline  has  given  us  a  pure 
and  desirable  ministry-;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  any  man  is  usually  glad  to  Invite  to 
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his  home  and  recognize  a  minister  of  the 
ly[ethodist  Episcopal  Church  as  a  Christian 
gentleman  whose  habits  are  clean  and  life 
traits  are  trusty. 

But  the  training  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  has  not  only  improved  the  negro 
on  moral  and  intellectual  lines,  but  in  les- 
sons of  economy.  By  industry  and  frugality, 
which  have  ever  been  taught  the  negroes, 
they  have  better  and  more  desirable  churches, 
better  and  purer  homes,  and  more  are  ac- 
quiring homes  and  improving  the  tone  and 
discipline  of  them. 

Those  who  have  come  South  to  labor 
among  the  negroes  have  not  been  slow  to 
impart  discreet  and  safe  knowledge  to  the 
negro,  and  at  the  same  time  have  not  failed 
to  teach  them  to  feel  that  true  manliness 
which  causes  one  to  always  look  up  and  not 
down,  and  act  accordingly. 

Need  of  Mission  Work  among  Them. 

It  is  asked  often  by  some.  Should  the  work 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  among 
the  negroes  of  the  South  be  longer  continued 
as  missionary  ?  Should  not  the  Church  now 
look  upon  that  field  as  self-supporting,  when 
all  things  are  considered  ?  Should  not  most 
aid  be  withdrawn  and  carried  to  Africa  or 
elsewhere  ?  But  let  me  say,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Church  has  wrought  wonder- 
fully among  the  negroes,  through  men, 
women,  and  money,  that  the  time  is  not 
here  when  the  Church  should  think  of  leav- 
ing either  its  colored  or  white  work  alone  in 
the  South. 

Because,  first,  the  Church  is  doing  and  has 
done  too  much  g<x)d  which  will  be  largely 
lost  should  this  field  be  left  alone. 

Second,  the  Church  has  a  Christian  mis- 
sion, not  only  to  save  the  negro  from  sin 
and  vice,  but  to  so  enlighten  and  establish 
him  that  he  will  not  retrograde,  which  thing 
would  happen  if  he  were  left  now. 

Third,  the  Church  has  a  relative  mission, 
in  that  it  largely  emancipated  him,  and  it 
should  stand  by  the  negro,  and  must  stand 
by  him  so  long  as  there  is  a  class  which 
feels  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliureh 
did  wrong  in  helping  to  free  the  negro, 
and  until  that  class  will  cease  to  feel 
that  all  done  for  the  negro  is  a  wrong  to 
them. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  can  never 
be  true  to  its  old  landmarks  and  its  past  his- 
tory by  going  from  the  needy,  the  depraved, 
and  oppressed,  and  joining  hands  with  any 


race  or  class  to  satisfy  mere  whims,  or 
accepting  any  overtures.  Let  the  Church  go 
where  it  is  needed  and  stay  where  wanted. 

What  Is  Being  Done. 

The  Church,  in  addition  to  its  Missionary 
Society,  has,  since  the  war,  organized  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  which  has  from  its 
establishment  been  engaged  in  educating, 
primarily,  preachers  and  teachers  as  leaders 
of  the  race. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  good  this  one 
society  has  done  the  negro  in  and  out  of  the 
Church.  It  has  prepared  not  less  than  three 
fourths  of  the  negro  preachers  and  one  half 
of  all  the  teachers  for  that  race. 

In  connection  with  the  Missionarj'  Society 
and  the  Education  Society,  the  Church  Ex- 
tension Society  is  operating,  and  has  put  out 
among  the  negroes  over  $550,000  for  church 
building  and  improvement. 

But  in  considering  what  is  being  done,  we- 
must  remember  that  the  negro  himself  is 
helping  to  do  this  work.  He  feels  like  walk- 
ing some  and  helping  to  carry  as  well  as 
being  carried.  The  negro  is  waking  up  more, 
and  is  more  fully  endeavoring  to  do  his  duty 
on  all  lines  when  his  duty  is  laid  out  by  the 
Church.  But  the  negro  will  do  more  and 
better  in  proportion  as  he  is  made  to  feel 
that  something  is  expected  of  him,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  way  he  is  authorized  and 
encouraged  to  go  at  his  several  Church 
duties. 

Let  the  Church  act  fairly  with  the  negro, 
let  it  not  shackle  him,  let  it  cause  him  to  feel 
as  full  pledged  every  way  as  any  race  in  it, 
and  the  negro  will  show  himself  a  man  in 
the  Church.  He  will  measure  more  fully  up 
to  duty  in  that  he  will  feel  more  accountable. 
When  the  negroes  see  that  the  Church  fully 
recognizes  them  as  men  and  brethren,  and 
will,  through  legislation,  take  them  off  of 
the  ever-defensive  list,  then  will  they  catch 
new  inspiration  which  will  come  out  in  a 
greater  influx  of  members,  tenfold  more 
liberality,  and  a  generally  growing  popu- 
larity. 

The  way,  and  the  only  effective  way,  to  suc- 
cessfully reach  the  negro  is  through  leaders 
of  his  own  race,  just  as  in  the  case  of  any 
race ;  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
will  largely  fail  to  see  adequate  and  suc- 
cesstul  returns  for  its  output  for  them  till 
it  shall  give  the  negio  necessary  control 
and  lull  opportunity  to  exert  his  leader- 
ship. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIMA  DISTRJCT,  WEST  SOUTH  AMERICA 
CONFERENCE,  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CKURCR 


BY  REV.  THOMAS  B,   WOOD,  I 

LAST  year  was  marked  in  Lima  District! 
by  the  conversion  of  souls,  by  groivtli  | 
In  grace  and  knowledge,  by  development  of 
locfil  work- 


in  the  persecution  In  Peru,  by  political 
progn-sa  in  Bolivia,  and  by  wondorTul  new 
possibilities  In  Ecuador.  Tbey  have  re- 
quired strenuous  exertions  by  every  worker 
in  the  field,  compelling  me,  for  my  part,  to 
be  "in  journeylngs often"  and  "in perils"— 
Paul's  list  complete — with  war  and  pesti- 
lence abided. 

Tlio  statistics  show  but  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  our  labors  or  our  results.  They 
are  limited  to  what  is  fully  organized  and 
fully  under  our  control  and  sure  to  continue 
so.  Many  nuclei  of  churches  and  circuits, 
with  schools  partly  managed  by  us,  are  not 
in  shape  to  be  tabulated.  This  Is  due  to 
such  drawbacks  as  civil  wars,  reign  of  vio- 
lence, domlnancy  of  papal  delegates,  onsets 
of  hostility  by  priestcraft  and  schoolcraft, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  running  usout; 
and,  worst  of  all,  retrenchment  for  years  in 
Buccessiow  by  our  Missionary  Society,  fore- 
ingon  us  a  policy  of  slow  retreat  under  ex- 
terminating persecution,  with  no  real  enlatr 
to  show  that  we  are  here  to  stay.  Tliat  we 
are  not  run  out  is  a  miracle.  TImt  we  have 
as  much  as  we  have  to  put  in  our  statistics 
is  cause  for  hallelujahs. 

Avlslt  from  Bishop  Ninde  resulted  in  en- 
couragement, advice,  and  help,  without 
which  some  of   the 
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been  impossible.  The  Missionary  Board 
helped  by  approving  measures  essential  to 
the  new  successes,,  stno  cost  to  the  miseion- 
ai-y  treasurj-. 

The  Ycteran  Bible  agtst,  Rev  A.  M.  Ulhie, 
rendered  welcome  assistance  In  this  district 
until  late  in  the  year,  when  he  returned  to 
his  home  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  lea^-ing  the 
colportage  greatly  expanded  in  Peru  aud 
Bolivia  and  reorganized  In  Ecuador. 

The  TV'omuu's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
mlssionarj",  Miss  Elsie  Wood,  did  noble 
work  for  half  the  year,  and  then  went 
to  the  States  on  a  vacation  granted  her 
by  the  society — the  first  in  all  her  service, 
which  began  In  1889.  She  had  lately  car- 
ried the  responsibilities  and  tasks  of  super- 
inU^'nding  the  general  work  for  months  dur- 
ing my  absence  from  headquarters. 

Her  special  work  Is  now  in  shape  for  grand 
expansion  the  moment  it  is  equipped  with 
real  estate.  O,  that  the  women  of  our 
Church  would  equip  at  once  a  school  for 
young  women  in  the  Peruvian  capital,  to 
match  the  one  we  have  In  the  Chilean  capi- 
tal, which  has  become  a  power  in  the  land. 
In  Lima  all  things  are  ready  to  reproduce 
that  result  with  great  rapidity  and  far-reach- 
ing Influence. 

My  wife  had  a  vacation  in  the  States  in 
1SI99  [the  first  since  1687,  and  at  no  expense 
to  the  Missionary  Society),  ond  returned  to 
Lima  early  In  1900  to  tnlte  up  the  duties  of 
the  Buperin tendency  of  the  work  during  my 
long  journeys.  Soon  thereafter  the  duties 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
work  were  added,  and  later  those  of  the 
Bible  agency. 

Rev,  M.  J.  Pusey  and  wife  have  done 
splendid  work  in  Callao,  replacing  two  men 
with  wives,  and  two  single  women  (employed 
there  formerly  by  the  Missionary  Society). 
as  far  as  their  strength,  strained  by  over- 
exertion, permits.  Though  a  host  In  them- 
selves, they  cannot  go  on  thus  without 
breaking  down  in  health.  Alaa  that  Dr. 
Carroll  had  to  write  me  lately  from  the  mis- 
sion rooms  in  New  York,  "  Of  course  rein- 
forcements are  out  of  the  question."  O, 
that  some  congregation  would  reinforce 
Brother  and  Sister  Pusey  by  assuming  the 
support  o(  a  young  man  aa  preacher  and 
teacher  to  come  and  help  them.    He  need 
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not  know  Spanish,  working  in  English  at 
the  start.  O  that  Callao,  the  chief  port 
between  California  and  Chile,  may  be 
speedily  equipped  with  property  worth 
$50,000  for  church  and  school  work.  The 
General  Missionary  Committee  approved  this 
in  1893,  and  voted  $5,000  toward  it,  condition- 
ally. A  little  precious  money  has  come  in 
for  it.  O  for  the  full  amount  now,  in  the 
twentieth  century  offerings ! 

The  native  preachers  and  teachers  and 
colporteurs,  and  humble  heroes  and  hero- 
ines that  defend  the  faith  under  hostility 
worse  than  what  is  met  with  anywhere  else 
in  the  American  hemisphere,  deserve  many 
paragraphs  here.  I  must  mention  some  of 
them  : 

FiiANCisco  Penzotti,  ordained  elder,  agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  for  Central 
America  and  Northwestern  Colombia,  resid- 
ing in  Guatemala  city,  member  of  the  Cal- 
lao Quarterly  Conference,  has  continued  his 
labors  all  over  his  special  field,  and  ex- 
tended them  into  Cuba  during  several 
months.  The  climate  of  Central  America  is 
undermining  his  health,  yet  he  toils  on, 
welcoming  a  vacation  full  of  hard  work 
in  the  climate  of  Cuba  as  a  relief.  He 
has  been  transferred  to  the  South  America 
Conference. 

ZoiLO  E.  Irigoyen,  an  ordained  deacon, 
was  in  charge  of  Tumbez  and  Guayaquil 
Circuit  until  late  in  the  year,  when  he  had  to 
be  taken  to  Callao  to  strengthen  the  work 
there,  leaving  his  family  in  Tumbez  to  save 
the  expense  of  moving.  He  is  a  native  of  Ec- 
uador, was  ordained  in  Guayaquil  in  1898, 
and  counts  it  a  great  hardship  that  he  cannot 
work  in  his  native  land,  yet  jgoes  cheerfully 
wherever  sent.  It  is  specially  sad  for  him 
that  I  cannot  replace  him  in  Guayaquil  and 
Tumbez,  where  three  congregations  and  a 
dozen  nuclei  for  others  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. I  have  lately  been  over  that  ground 
and  sympathize  with  his  eagerness  to  work 
there,  where  ho  has  already  gone  through 
great  perils  as  well  as  labors. 

Twice  has  he  fled  from  Guayaquil  with 
orders  out  for  his  imprisonment,  under  the 
former  political  regime,  barely  escaping  by 
virtue  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
country,  which  enabled  him  to  avoid  the 
large  steamers  where  his  enemies  expected 
to  catch  him,  and  get  away  by  canoes  and 
overland  into  Peru.  Now  that  the  day  of 
liberty  is  dawning  for  Ecuador  he  cannot 
be  kept  there  for  lack  of  funds.  His  con- 
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gregation  in  Guayaquil  has  done  nobly  in 
raising  money  for  local  expenses.  But  with 
the  extraordinary  expense  of  rent  in  that 
city  they  cannot  pay  expenses  and  support 
him  too,  with  their  present  strength.  O 
that  some  strong  church  would  come  to  the 
rescue  and  by  special  gifts  make  possible' 
his  remaining  there  until  a  circuit  can  bo 
developed  with  local  resources  sufficient  to 
support  him. 

Josf  Q.  Illescas,  ordained  deacon,  pro- 
fessor in  Callao  High  School  has  done  excel- 
lent work,  both  as  teacher  and  preacher.  He 
is  worth  too  much  for  the  latter  work  to  be 
kept  at  the  former,  but  scarcity  of  funds  for- 
bids any  other  arrangement.  He  is  the  man 
whose  preaching  and  pastoral  activity  held 
the  church  in  Callao  together  while  Penzotti, 
its  founder,  was  in  prison  for  eight  months. 
He  was  himself  imprisoned  in  Arequipa, 
and  has  .faced  mobs  repeatedly.  Such  a 
man  should  have  a  wider  field.  The  Guin- 
nessites  have  made  him  offers  to  enter  their 
work,  but  he  sticks  to  Methodism  with  poor 
pay.  He  has  made  himself  specially  useful 
in  making  up  the  local  income  of  the 
church,  encouraging  the  native  brethren  by 
precept  and  also  by  example,  giving  out  of 
his  small  income  to  support  the  work.  His 
successes  as  a  teacher  have  helped  greatly 
to  stop  the  mouths  of  enemies  and  reassure 
friends  amid  the  battles  over  our  education- 
al work.  Being  a  native  Peruvian  he  has 
had  to  take  the  concentrated  fire  of  hostil- 
ity, under  which  he  keeps  gaining  ground 
all  the  time. 

Adolfo  T.  Vasquez,  ordained  deacon,  in 
charge  of  the  native  congregations  in  Lima 
and  Callao,  and  also  of  the  Bible  depot,  had 
an  augmentation  of  tasks  with  recent 
growth  of  the  work  in  Lima  and  with  ex- 
pansion of  the  colportage  in  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia, such  that  Callao  was  separateci  late  in 
the  year  and  given  to  Brother  Irigoyen, 
leaving  Brother  Vasquez  with  Lima  and  the 
Bible  depot.  The  local  work  in  Lima  rami- 
fies along  three  railway  lines,  one  running 
up  the  Rimac  valley  and  over  the  first  Cor- 
dillera. Brother  Vasquez  has  traversed  all 
the  ground,  extending  one  of  his  trips  to 
the  mining  center,  Cerro  Pasco.  On  one  oc- 
casion his  successes  in  Matucana,  a  moun- 
tain town  and  provincial  capital,  attracted 
attention  and  opposition  from  some  friai*s 
till  they  secured  his  banishment  from  the 
l)rovince,  by  unlawful  decrees  of  authorities 
subservient   to   the    priestcraft.     He   tele- 
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graphed  to  the  president  of  the  republic  for 
relief,  and  I  interceded  with  high  officials 
who  should  have  guaranteed  his  rights,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  Redress  was  impossible, 
as  the  country  was  under  martial  law  be- 
cause of  a  revolution.  In  Cerro  Pasco  he 
narrowly  escaped  banishment  or  mobbing 
or  murder  by  the  fact  that  on  his  way  to  the 
place  he  had  traveled  w^ith  the  local  sub- 
prefect,  who  was  sick  and  received  kind- 
nesses from  Brother  Vasquez  such  that 
they  made  of  no  efTect  the  priestly  clamor 
against  the  heretic  in  the  mind  of  that 
officer,  and  secured  for  him  all  possible 
protection. 

Manuel  M.  Noriega,  local  preacher,  has 
gone  entirely  to  secular  employ,  assisting  in 
the  work  to  a  limited  extent.  He  was  em- 
ployed for  years  in  our  vanguard  8er^ice, 
doing  heroic  and  successful  work.  Under 
the  prolonged  strain  of  retrenchment  he 
consented  cheerfully  to  a  restricting  of  his 
field  and  the  cutting  down  of  his  income 
by  nearly  half.  Finding  that  the  strain  con- 
tinued and  that  even  his  reduced  income 
was  precarious,  he  sought  secular  employ, 
that  he  might  preach  the  Gospel  to  his 
countrymen  at  his  own  expense.  Thus  we 
have  lost  from  the  employ  of  the  mission  a 
man  of  rare  qualifications  for  enduring  the 
hardships  of  travel  and  change  of  climate 
in  highlands  and  lowlands,  for  making 
friends  among  strangers  and  drawing  sym- 
pathy to  himself  and  his  cause,  for  dealing 
skillfully  with  civil  authorities  and  with 
ecclesiastical  opponents,  for  eloquent  and  ef- 
fective preaching,  for  energy  and  persist- 
ency and  self-sacrifice. 

Frederico  Ant  ay,  local  preacher,  has  gone 
entirely  to  secular  employ,  such  that  he  can 
help  the  work  but  little.  He  is  a  pupil  of 
Noriega's  in  various  respects.  Having 
fought  through  the  revolution  that  put  Pie- 
rola  in  power,  on  the  winning  side,  he  was 
rewarded  for  heroic  and  valuable  services 
by  an  appointment  to  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  prefecture  of  Huancavelica,  with  a 
fine  salary,  fat  perquisites,  official  prestige 
for  himself  and  family,  and  chances  for  pro- 
motion in  politics.  He  resigned  all  to  ac- 
company Noriega  on  a  col  portage  tour  (for 
poor  pay)  and  learn  how  to  put  the  Go^pol 
into  the  hands  ami  hearts  of  liis  count rv- 
nion.  He  soon  became  ver}'  skillful  and 
successful,  and  Avhen  the  Bible  Society  or- 
dered men  to  be  sent  to  Ecuador  he  was 
(^lin-iOTi  as  the  first  one,  becoming  the  fii*st 


Gospel  worker  to  attain  considerable  suc- 
cess in  that  long  impenetrable  land.  He 
canvassed  Guayaquil,  Quito,  Ambato,  Bio- 
bamba,  Guaranda,  and  places  of  lesser  note, 
with  blessed  results.  He  inaugurated  pub- 
lic worship,  agitated  the  press,  and  made 
the  whole  land  conscious  for  the  first  time 
that  religious  liberty  meant  something  But 
his  physical  endurance  was  not  equal  to  bis 
abnegation  and  aspirations.  Returning  to 
his  home  in  Lima  after  more  than  a  year  of 
absence,  with  his  health  undermined  by  the 
climate  of  Guayaquil,  he  had  a  severe  spell 
of  sickness  and  a  slow  recovery.  Mean- 
while, demands  for  his  abilities  in  employ- 
ment which  enabled  him  to  support  his 
family  as  their  growing  needs  required, 
together  with  the  increasing  strain  of  re- 
trenchment in  the  mission  employ,  resulted 
in  our  losing  him  from  the  service  for  which 
he  is  splendidly  qualified. 

Jos6  G.  CoRTEz,  local  preacher,  entirely  in 
secular  employ.    After  considerable  work 
as  a  colporteur,  with   growing  experience 
and  efficiency  as  a  preacher,  he  made  up  his 
!  mind  that  he  must  have  more  quiet  and 
I  more  money  for  study  and  preparation  for 
'  usefulness  than  was  possible  for  the  mis- 
sion to  give  him.    So  ho  left  the  regular 
!  work,  but  continues  to  preach    when  re- 
quinnl,  and  help  in  other  ways,  with  accept- 
;  ability  and  usefulness  ever  increasing.    He 
lis  the  youngest  of  our*  preachers,  and  his 
'  gifts  and  graces  are  coming  to  maturity 
full  of  promise.    He  first  came  to  our  meet- 
'  ings  as  a  spy,  sent  by  the  priests  to  report  to 
them.    He  kept  that  up  until  the  truth  won 
his  heart  and  mind  and  he  was  made  a  new 
creature  in  Christ  Jesus.    Devoutly  and  sin- 
cerely religious  before,  he  is  more  so  now, 
with  the  light  and  life  of  Christ  growing 
within  him.    O  for  the  means  to  train  such 
;  young  men  for  the  wide   usefulness  they 
I  might  attain ! 

RicARDo  G.  Abrill,  teacher  and  preacher 
I  without  formal  license,  was  first  employed 
by  us  in  the  Callao  High  School,  joined  us 
on  probation,  gave  proofs  of  regeneration 
and  of  gifts  as  a  i)reacher.  These  we  devel- 
oped by  having  bim  preach  occasionally, 
I  until  he  felt  that  that  was  his  vocation  rath- 
er than  toaehing.  The  mission  funds  under 
retreuobment  gave  no  hope  of  supporting 
him  as  a  preaclu^r,  but  the  Guinness  Mission 
just  then  made  him  an  offer  to  work  with 
them  as  a  preacher,  and  he  accepted,  before 
being  taken  into  full  communion  with  us. 
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He  worked  with  them  for  some  time  in  part 
of  the  territory'  that  I  turned  over  to  them, 
Trujilio  and  the  coast  regions  just  north  of 
it.  At  length  he  separated  from  tliem,  tak- 
ing secular  employment. 

After  that  he  returned  to  us.  I  had  no 
funds  to  employ  hun  in  the  regular  work, 
hut  arranged  for  him  to  transfer  to  Iquique 
District.  While  1  was  glad  thus  to  see  that 
work  reinforced,  I  was  sorry  to  see  a  Peru- 
vian preacher  leave  Peru.  I  have  longed  to 
see  his  abnegation  and  abilities  made  to  tell 
in  the  evangelization  of  his  native  land,  for 
which  he  has  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things. 
Descended  from  two  patrician  families  that 
have  figured  high  in  the  politics  of  the 
country,  himself  a  victor  in  the  campaign 
that  enthroned  Pierola,  he  had  before  him 
office,  promotion,  prestige,  future  domestic 
and  social  relationships  of  the  most  tempting 
kind. 

Juan  B.  Arancet,  colporteur,  converted 
in  Uruguay,  and  brought  to  this  coast  with 
Penzotti,  has  just  returned  to  Uruguay  un- 
der circumstances  that  make  me  sad,  his 
health  being  apparently  ruined  by  the  cli- 
mate of  Central  America.  We  could  organize 
a  chain  of  churches  from  the  heart  of  Bo- 
livia to  the  southern  boundary  of  Mexico  in 
the  footsteps  of  this  heroic  man. 

Aristides  Castro,  colporteur,  after  being 
for  some  time  in  secular  employ,  has  re- 
turned to  the  work  and  is  under  appoint- 
ment for  Ecuador.  He  is  used  to  both 
coasts  and  highlands  and  to  murderous 
mobs.  Once  in  the  chussic  city  of  Ayacucho 
he  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  men  bent  on 
killing  him  and  was  sheltered  by  a  family 
living  in  apartments  adjacent  to  his  room. 
The  assailants,  failing  to  destroy  him,  took 
six  boxes  of  the  Scriptures  from  his  room 
to  the  plaza  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them. 
He  may  have  to  face  analogous  difficulties 
in  Ecuador  despite  the  new  constitution  and 
laws. 

Julio  M.  Espinosa,  new  colporteur,  after 
some  years  of  providential  preparation  in 
secular  employ,  has  at  last  taken  up  regular 
work,  and  with  excellent  success  both  as  a 
preacher  and  as  a  bookseller. 

Ri^PEHTO  Algohta,  new  colporteur,  moved 
from  Lima  to  Arecjuipa  some  time  ago  for 
secular  business.  Once  there  he  found  his 
income  much  increased,  but  he  missed  tlie 
worship  and  was  distressed  by  the  fanati- 
cism in  that  strongh<^ld  of  priestcraft  to 
such  degree  that  he  moved  back  to  Lima. 


Thftre  his  zeal  increased  and  his  gifts  devel- 
oped until  he  abandoned  his  employment 
for  the  colportage.  Lately  he  has  canvassed 
Arequipa  with  books,  the  first  time  for  years 
that  that  has  been  possible.  He  is  having 
rare  success  for  a  beginner. 

Mantel  Nieto,  new  colporteur,  is  an  Ec- 
uadorian, a  relative  and  pupil  of  Irigoyen, 
a  tailor  by  trade.  Abandoning  an  easy  life 
with  a  comfortable  though  humble  home, 
he  has  placed  his  family  in  small  quarters 
in  Guayaquil  and  launched  himself  on  a 
career  of  hardships,  exposures,  and  toilsome 
work  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  his  country- 
men. Forsaking  the  easiest  routes  of  travel, 
he  goes  after  those  that  give  most  promise 
of  results. 

Narciso  Herrera,  class  leader  and  col- 
porteur, was  never  in  mission  employ,  but 
has  done  telling  work.  First,  he  opened  his 
humble  home  in  Callao  as  a  preaching  place, 
making  a  second  center  for  our  work  in 
that  city.  Then  he  moved  to  the  Bimac 
valley,  residing  at  several  different  points 
and  everj' where  becoming  the  center  of  an 
incipient  congregation.  Once  I  gave  him 
thirty  silver  dollars  to  help  the  cause  along. 
He  rendered  account  of  it,  but  later  on  re- 
funded it  all,  so  that  all  his  operations  have 
cost  the  mission  nothing.  Though  an  eld- 
erly man,  he  scales  the  Andean  heights  on 
foot,  with  a  load  of  books,  as  actively  as  a 
young  mountaineer, 

Carlos  Wiener,  one  of  our  high  school 
graduates,  now  helps  in  teaching  and  in 
other  ways.  Seeing  no  future  for  him  in  mis- 
sion employ,  he  is  eager  to  go  to  the  States, 
study  civil  engineering,  and  return  to  these 
countries  to  support  himself  as  a  witness  for 
Christ.  Whoever  helps  him  along  will  do 
service  to  God, 

Miss  Winnie  Armstrong,  born  in  Cidlao, 
of  English  parents,  a  graduate  of  our  high 
school,  now  helps  in  teaching.  Brought  up 
an  Anglican,  and  confirmed  in  that  com- 
munion, she  works  cordially  with  us,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Anglicans  generally 
are  full  of  antipathy  toward  us  for  '*  running 
with  the  natives,"  for  "proselyting,"  and 
for  being  "  dissenters."  She  teaches  a  de- 
partment composed  almost  purely  of  "  na- 
tives "  and  bears  the  reproach  of  Christ  and 
Methodism  like  a  heroine. 

Miss  Josephine  Moquin,  bom  in  Callao, 
of  a  Yankee  father  and  Scotch  mother, 
devoted  herself  to  teaching  on  her  own 
account,  joined   our   church,  entered    our 
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employ,  has  been  trained  by  .us  in  our 
methods,  helps  greatly  in  church  work  as 
well  as  school  work,  In  both  English  and 
Spanish,  and  all  for  wages  far  less  than  she 
could  have  by  accepting  offers  that  have 
been  made  to  her. 

Miss  Isabel  Ferbeira,  pure  native,  highly 
educated,  with  diploma  from  the  govern- 
ment as  a  teacher,  well  off,  so  that  she  need 
not  work,  has  joined  us,  given  us  the  use  of 
her  diploma  to  strengthen  our  legal  status, 
and  helps  us  nobly  and  efficiently  for  very 
small  compensation. 

The  abundance  of  such  workers  in  this 
field  is  one  of  its  most  encouraging  feat- 
ures. Without  them  the  difficulties  due  to 
climate,  to  the  peculiar  topography  of  the 
Andes,  to  the  prevailing  prejudices,  and  to 
the  questions  about  legal  status,  would 
prove  insuperable.  Newcomers  from  the 
United  States  are  unable  to  cope  with  such 
difficulties  so  well  as  workers  raised  up  on 
the  field.  The  ability  of  these  to  work  un- 
der and  over  and  around  and  through  the 
difficulties  under  hostility  whose  tender 
mercies  are  those  of  the  Inquisition,  seems 
sometimes  incredible.  It  is  God's  working 
within  them,  and  marvelous  in  our  eyes. 

Politics  in  these  republics  show  most  en- 
couraging developments.  The  last  revolu- 
tion in  Bolivia  enthroned  a  party  that  is 
giving  proofs  of  willingness  to  enlarge  re- 
ligious liberty.  In  Peru  a  new  party  has 
been  organized  with  influential  and  prom- 
ising elements,  declaring  for  full  religious 
liberty. 

In  Ecuador  the  new  regime  inaugurated 
some  years  ago  is  firmer  than  ever,  after 
crushing  out  armed  revolutions  organized  by 
priestcraft,  at  the  rate  of  one  a  year  ever 
since  it  came  into  power,  introducing  new 
reforms  every  year  despite  the  revolutions, 
and  setting  forward  prosperity  in  the  coun- 
try notwithstanding  tlie  waste  .of  blood  and 
treasure  by  civil  wars. 

This  wonderful  transition  in  Ecuador  has 
nothing  to  match  it  since  that  in  Mexico  at 
the  fall  of  Maximilian,  when  priestcraft  fell 
to  rise  no  mor(%  after  a  long,  bloody,  desper- 
ate struggle  fought  to  the  bitter  end  in  de- 
fense of  its  dominanoy.  This  transition  is 
grander  than  that  for  our  Church,  since  she 
is  providentially  the  only  strong  denomina- 
tion that  has  entered  Ecuador,  or  scf^ns 
likely  to  do  so,  instead  of  being  one  of  many, 
fus  in  Mexio(\ 

It  is  grander  still  for  us  since  the  govc^rn- 


ment  has  called  us  to  furnish  teachers  for  a 
whole  system  of  new  national  normal 
schools  to  revolutionize  and  generalize  edu- 
cation. This  we  have  begun  to  do,  traas- 
ferring  three  teachers  from  our  Chile  work. 
Rev.  Henry  L.  Williams,  Miss  Alice  H. 
Fisher,  and  Miss  Bosina  A.  Kinsman,  and 
three  from  the  United  States,  Rev.  William 
T.  Robinson,  Rev.  Charles  M.  Griffith  and 
Professor  Merritt  M.  Harris,  with  more  to 
follow. 

These  are  weloomed  by  the  government 
not  only  as  educational  reformers  under  its 
employ,  but  also  as  religious  reformers  un- 
der its  toleration ;  not  that  the  men  in  power 
wish  to  become  Protestants,  nor  are  they 
ready  yet  to  put  Protestantism  on  a  par 
with  Catholicism,  which  is  still  the  offlcial 
religion,  hnttheyYr\&h  to  exemplify  religious 
liberty,  advertise  their  sincerity  and  persist- 
ency in  adopting  it,  attract  Protestant  capi- 
tal and  immigration,  train  their  posterity  in 
religious  freedom,  and  emancipate  their 
land  forever  from  the  dominancy  of  Romish 
priestcraft. 

The  government  has  paid  all  the  moving 
expenses  not  only  of  these  teachers,  but 
also  of  substitutes  sent  out  from  the  United 
States  for  those  transferred  from  Chile.  The 
congress  has  enacted  measures,  since  their 
arrival,  enlarging  the  plans  under  which 
they  came,  and  this  despite  notorious  hos- 
tility of  priestcraft  against  their  coming. 

These  teachers  will  be  as  free  for  Gospel 
work  as  those  in  Chile,  and  all  at  no  expense 
to  the  Missionary  Society.  If  they  had  real 
estiite  for  church  work  such  as  our  Chile 
workers  have,  they  could  soon  show  results 
that  would  make  our  whole  Church  rejoice. 
I  ask  for  $50,000  for  that  purpos^B  in  connec- 
tion with  the  twentieth  century  offerings. 
Surely  some  liberal  hearts  will  feel  the  indi- 
cations of  Providence  in  this  wonderful 
opening. 

Colombia  is  torn  to  pieces  with  prolonged 

civil  war,  but  seems  in  prospect  of  coming 

out  of  it  with  progressive  elements  in  power, 

ready  to  follow  the  example  of  Ecuador.    I 

liad  opportunity   to  pi^ach  in    Panama  in 

June  and  again  in  August  of  1900,  in  the 

I  church  of  the  Jamaican    Wesleyans  estab- 

'  lished  there,  working  in  English.    All  the 

'  western  coast  of  Colombia  will  soon  be  ready 

'  for  our  most  active  operations  in  Spanish, 

i  following    up   our   pioneering    of    former 

yi^ai-s,  abandoned  because  of  retrenchment 

and  war. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SOUTH  AMERICA  MISSIONS  OF  THE 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


N  Jiiniiarj-  8,  ISfil,  we  suik'd  from  Now 
Tork  Tor  Colon,  Isthmus  of  Pauuma. 
The  Journey  takea  seven  days  and  nights. 


^^Hkat  narrow  stiip  uF  land  furty-sevcn  miles 
^^■Bis  that  separates  the  two  great  oceans, 
^^^K  large  force  of  men  wc-re  at  work  attbe 
Panama  Cunal.  They  will  get  it  completed 
in  the  near  fiiture,  and  then  perhaps  we  will 
not  need  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  However, 
we  had  better  go  on  and  dig  another,  tor  the 
trade  will  be  Immense,  An  everlasting  pro- 
cession of  sliipa  will  start  through  these 
canola  when  they  are  flnishcd,  bearing  the 
commerce  of  the  Eastern  and  t!ie  Western 
wKrtdH.  The  business  done  by  this  little 
railroad  gives  some  intimation  of  what  that 
trade  will  be. 

We  spent  one  night  at  Panama  city  and 
then  got  aboard  of  the  steamship  Loa,  whlc^li 
was  to  sail  in  the  afternoon.  The  Liia  Is  a 
fln«  ship.  Her  staterooms  are  large  and 
comfortable  and  open  out  upon  the  deek.  I 
The  boats  of  this  line  do  not  look  like  ocean 
stenmera.  They  might  serve  on  the  Hudson  ■ 
Kiver  or  on  Long  Island  Sound.  On  the 
West  coast  of  South  America  they  never 
seem  to  have  great  storms.  The  Pacifle 
Ocean  Is  worthy  of  its  name.  Itisassmooth 
as  a  lake.  If  there  is  a  more  delightful  voy- 
age to  be  had  on  earth  than  down  the  west 
const  of  South  America  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

Ktnin  David  J.  Davles  whs  our  com- 


ried  one  of  your  bishops  with  me."  "  What 
was  his  name?"  "Bishop  Ninde."  And 
then  I  had  to  tell  him  how  Bishop  Ninde 
had  gone  on  the  long  voyage  to  hla  eternal 

We  soiled  for  days  along  the  coast  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia.  How  vast  it  is!  Its 
area  is  over  five  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  It  would  make  ton  States  as  large 
as  New  York  and  twelve  us  large  as  Ohio. 
It  has  6,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  yet  we 
have  no  missionary  work  there;  we  have 
utterly  neglected  it. 

If  "opportunity  Is  the  command  of  God," 
we  have  disobeyed  the  voice  divine.  The 
people  of  South  America  need  the  pure  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  beyond  all  words  to  tell.  They 
have  been  fed  on  Boman  fables  till  they  have 
turned  against  them.  It  Is  a  fact  that  can- 
not be  denied  that  Hume  has  lost  her  grip 
upon  these  people.  Our  fljst  landing  was  at 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  a  city  of  50,000  inhab- 
itants. We  have  a  little  work  hero,  imtldid 
not  know  how  to  find  it.  It  is  a  Utile  band 
of  faithful  souIk,  presided  over  by  a  local 
preacher. 

In  the  evening  at  the  dinner  table  we  were 
gladdened  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Wood,  presiding  eider  of  the 
LlmaDialrict.  He  hud  been  at  Quito  at  the 
call  of  President  Alfaro  to  get  his  new  educa- 
tional plans  adopted  and  carried  out.  They 
are  to  have  three  training  schools  for  teocb- 
ers  in  Ecuador,  and  a  model  school  connected 
with  each  one  of  them.  Congress  approves 
the  schemes  and  votes  $100,000  to  pay  on- 
penses  for  a  year. 

Ecuador  Is  the  perfect  flower  of  modicevnl 
B-Jmaulsm,  Quitoiscidled"  the  little  mother 
rif  the  pope."  Only  five  per  cent  of  tlio  In- 
liabitants  of  this  republic  can  read  and 
write.  They  have  schools,  Imt  they  have 
the  priests  for  teachere,  and  if  the  children 
learn  the  catechism  and  how  to  count  their 
beads  and  tell  their  "  Pnter  Nosters"  and 
say  their  "Hail  Marya"  they  are  considered 
educated  tor  the  next  world  if  not  for  this. 

All  this  la  to  be  changed,  A  strong  man 
fs  at  the  head  of  the  government  now.  Rev- 
olutions have  been  organized  against  him, 
but  he  has  put  them  down  with  a  strong 
hand.  He  has  banished  some  of  the  most 
noisynod  fanatical  priests,  and  threatens  the 
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bishops  themselves  with  bauishmeut  if  they   fiuthorities.    And   now  the  doctor  is  presi- 
do  not  behave.  dent  of  the  Comnieivial  College  of  Lima, 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  its  agents  which  includes  in  its  body  of  students  the 
goingthrough  all  these  mountains,  from  house  finest  business  young  men  of  the  city.  He 
to  house,  carrying  with  them  the  word  of  God.  is  universally  beloved  and  ivspi^ctt^d. 
If  our  i)eople  could  know  of  the  work  being  He  lives  in  the  "  Plaza  de  Inquisition." 
done  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  they  Straight  across  from  his  home  is  the  inqul- 
would  give  the  Bible  collections  a  fair  chance,  sition,  with  its  torture  chamlxT,  and  from 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should  give  under  its  gloomy  arches  many  a  noble  man 
at  least  $200,000  to  that  grand  enterprise  and  woman  has  marched  to  a  terrible  death, 
every  year.  It  is  the  strong  ally  of  our  mis-  down  in  the  great  square,  when?  in  the  pres- 
sion  work.  It  goes  before  and  prepares  the  ence  of  thousands  of  citizens  they  gave  the 
way.  It  sows  in  many  a  humble*  home  and  hist  and  fullest  proof  of  their  allegiance  to 
lowly  heart  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  and  our  Christ  that  they  could  give,  by  dying  for  him 
missionaries  come  in  to  reap  the  harvest,  a  death  of  unspeakable  agony.  In  an  old 
All  Protestant  Christianity  should  rally  to  book  I  saw  several  representations  of  the 
its  support.  '  awful  spectacle.  The  balconies  on  the  square 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Callao,  Peru,  thirty-  were  reserved  for  the  ladies, 
six  hundred  miles  from  New  York.  Here  '.  From  Callao  to  Iquique  the  distance  is  six 
we  have  two  good  congregations  and  two  hundred  miles.  Thei-e  our  Conference  met 
excellent  schools.  Rev.  M.  J.  Pusey,  of  the  on  the  6th  of  February.  It  is  a  little  band. 
Iowa  Conference,  is  stationed  here  for  the  It  ought  not  to  frighten  Rome  very  much. 
English-speaking  work,  and  a  native  pastor  I  am  sure  if  the  Archbishop  of  Chile  had 
for  the  Spanish  work.  been   present   the    morning  we  opened  he 

While  in  Callao  we  visited  the  prison  would  not  have  been  alarmed.  There  are 
where  Brother  F.  G.  Penzotti  wtis  confined  only  twenty-three  full  members  and  about 
for  four  months  for  selling  Bibles  in  Peru,  as  many  native  helpers  and  local  preachers. 
The  keepers  were  kind  enough  to  a<lmit  us, ,  "Fear  not,  little  flock;  it  is  your  Father's 
and  we  trod  the  very  stone  pavements  where  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom,"  is 
Penzotti  used  to  stand  and  preach  Christ  to  '■  a  good  text  from  which  to  preach  to  them. 
his  fellow-prisoners.  They  told  us  when  They  are  not  at  all  discouraged, 
he  was  released  and  went  away  the  prison-  Dr.  W.  C.  Hoover,  the  pastor  of  the  Span- 
ers  wept  for  sorrow  to  lose  the  presence  of  ish-speaking  church  and  presiding  elder  of 
the  man  who  had  brought  them  the  Gosix^l.  the  district,  has  put  up  a  tent  in  the  most 
He  is  now  in  Central  America,  still  engaged  thickly  populated  part  of  the  town,  and 
in  his  glorious  work.  ,  there  we  had   services  every  night  during 

We  went  from  Callao  to  Lima  and  Conference, 
preached  to  the  Spanish-speaking  cougrega-  We  have  a  large  school  in  Iquique  under 
tion  Sabbath  night.  They  have  an  excel- 1  the  care  of  Professor  C.  S.  Winans,  who  is 
lent  room  for  a  chapel,  and  the  meetings  also  United  States  consul  for  the  port.  Un- 
are  held  under  the  constant  surveillance  of  til  hist  year  the  school  was  self-supporting, 
the  police.  ;  but  competition  has  become  so  lively  that 

On  Monday  I  visited  the  President  of  there  is  little  doubt  there  will  be  a  struggle 
Peru.  I  showed  him  a  letter  from  President  to  attain  to  self-support  again  for  a  year  or 
McKinley,  which  gained  me  instant  audi-  two.  New  teachers  will  be  sent  to  rein- 
ence.  The  conversation  turned  upon  reli- '  force  those  already  there,  and  we  hope  that 
gious  liberty.  **We  have  it  here,*'  said  he ; !  a  chan^  for  the  better  will  soon  take  place. 
**  it  is  not  in  the  constitution,  but  in  the  ad-  •  We  are  forcing  the  Roman  Church  to  es- 
ministration.**  There  is  a  steadfast  purpose  tablish  schools  where  the  children  can  leam 
upon  the  part  of  all  the  thoughtful  men  in  something  besides  the  catechism,  some- 
South  America  to  recognize  the  right  of  all  •  thing  of  science  and  literature.  The  leaders 
men  to  worship  God  according  to  the  die-  see  that  if  they  keep  control  of  their  people 
tates  of  their  own  consciences.  Only  two  at  all  they  must  have  schools, 
years  ago  Dr.  Wood  was  arrested  and  im-  I  sent  a  man  as  presiding  elder  to  the  re- 
prisoned  in  Lima  for  preachinp:  the  Gospel,  public  of  Bolivia,  which  has  an  area  of  670,- 
He  was  promptly  released,  however,  when  000  square  miles  and  two  million  of  people, 
knowledge  of  his  arrest  came  to  the  higher  He  wanted    to  go  and  I  was  glad  to  send 
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him.  In  1884  we  sent  a  man  from  Sweden  to 
Finland,  and  now  Bishop  Vineent  holds  the 
Finland  Mission  Conference  in  Viborg,  Fin- 
land. "Wo  cannot  wait  till  relip^ious  liberty 
is  proclaimed ;  we  go  ahead  of  the  proclama- 
tion and  are  there  to  welcome  it  when  it 
comes. 

From  Iquique  wo  go  on  down  the  coast 
to  Antofagasta,  Coquimbo,  and  Valparai- 
so, in  all  of  which  cities  we  have  good 
congregations. 

At  Valparaiso  Brother  E.  E.  Wilson  has  a 
large  and  flourishing  work.  How  he  does 
need  a  church !  He  is  preaching  in  a  rented 
hall.  It  would  cost  $10,000  to  suitably  house 
this  congregation,  but  it  would  pay  wonder- 
fully to  do  it.  The  Missionary  Society  is  not 
able  to  stand  so  large  a  drain  upon  its  re- 
sources just  now.  Who  will  come  to  our 
help  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  in 
Valparaiso  ? 

From  Valparaiso  we  went  to  Santiago. 
Here  Dr.  Ira  H.  LaFetra  presides  over  his 
grand  school.  It  is  vacation,  but  I  can 
easily  imagine  these  beautiful  halls  filled 
with  young  ladies.  There  is  not  a  finer 
school  in  all  Chile  than  this  one,  and  the 
people  know  it  and  patronize  it  by  sending 
their  daughters  to  it.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  hereafter  for  the  bishop  to  arrange  his 
plan  of  travel  so  as  to  see  the  school  in 
session. 

Dr.  LaFetra  is  worth v  of  the  thanks  of 

w 

the  republic  of  Chile  for  what  he  has  done 
for  the  cause  of  education  here.  His  in- 
fluence is  very  great.  May  his  i)recious  life 
be  long  spared,  that  his  great  plans  may  be 
carried  out  successfully. 

From  Santiago  we  went  to  Concepcion 
where  we  have  another  splendid  school  for 
girls  and  also  one  for  boys,  under  the  care 
of  Rev.'G.  F.  Arms  and  his  wife.  Here,  also. 
we  have  two  excellent  congregations.  Here 
we  held  a  supplementary  Conference  and 
ordained  the  deacons  who  were  elected  at 
the  Conference  session. 

The  properties  connected  with  our  schools 
at  Concepcion  and  Santiago  were  bought 
and  presented  to  the  Missionary  Society  by 
Messrs.  Fowler  and  Grant.  They  are  worth 
to-day  $150,000.  What  a  magnificent  gift! 
What  founUiins  of  holy  influences  are 
opened  here!  What  prejudices  against 
Protestants  these  schools  will  remove! 
How  they  will  ])repare  the  way  for  the 
Gospel  I 

The  boys'  school  at  Concepcion  has  Pro- 


fessor E.  F.  Herman  for  vice  director  and 
Rev.  John  L.  Reeder  among  its  teachers. 
The  latter  is  also  pastor  of  the  English- 
speaking  church. 

Most  regretfully  we  parted  from  these 
friends  and  embarked  at  Coronel  for  a  sail 
through  Magellan  Straits.  It  required  ten 
days  to  reach  Montevideo;  the  distance  is 
twenty-seven  hundred  miles. 

Our  most  southern  appointment  in  this 
Conference  is  Punta  Arenas  in  the  straits 
and  on  the  Patagonian  shore.  This  town  is 
a  little  Chicago.  It  has  of  late  sprung  into 
great  importance.  Lots  are  fabulously  high. 
We  have  a  little  band  of  faithful  souls  here ; 
a  local  preacher  is  their  pastor.  I  tried  to 
find  him,  but  nobody  seemed  to  know  him 
It  began  to  rain,  night  was  coming  on,  and  I 
had  to  give  up  the  search. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Poit  Stanley,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  We 
spent  eight  hours  here  at  the  home  of  Con- 
sul Roner,  a  most  estimable  gentleman.  We 
were  glad  to  find  in  him  a  Methodist 
preacher  whom  we  had  known  in  other  days. 

The  Falkland  Islands  belong  to  Great 
Britain,  but  we  need  a  consul  there  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  ships  that  pass  round 
Cape  Horn.  Disabled  ships  sometimes  put 
into  Port  Stanley  for  relief,  and  it  is  well  to 
have  a  consul  there  to  take  care  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crews. 

Three  times  Consul  Roner  has  subdued 
mutineers  on  ships  by  using  his  authority 
as  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
government.  He  showed  me  a  dagger 
made  from  a  case  knife  stolen  from  the  table. 
There  wore  twenty-five  men  armed  with  them, 
who  intended  to  kill  the  officers  and  take 
possession  of  the  ship.  The  trouble  in  each 
case  was  settled  by  the  consul,  the  men 
gave  up  their  arms,  returned  to  duty,  and 
the  ships  proceeded  on  their  way.  The 
Falkland  Islands  seem  far  away,  but  now 
they  are  right  on  the  patli  of  commerce,  and 
will  some  day  be  of  immense  value  to 
England. 

In  the  evening  wo  weighed  anchor  and 
started  for  Montevideo,  six  hundred  miles 
away. 

"  The  word  chile  in  the  Quechua,  the  lan- 
guage of  tlie  early  inhabitants  of  a  great 
part  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  means  frost  or  cold, 
an<l  was  pro])ably  given  to  the  regions  of  the 
far  south  on  account  of  their  colder  climate 
and   vast  snow-covered  mountain  ranges." 
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BY  BISHOP  DAVID 

WHOEVER  Imagines  that  Korea  Is  an 
unattractive  ooiintry  is  greatly  mis- 
taken. True,  its  villages  are  collections  of 
thatched  hovt'ls  and  Its  cities  but  little 
more.  Of  course,  tlie  palaces  are  preten- 
tious, as  aro  some  ot  tbo  public  bulldlDgs, 
but  architecture  is  not  a  marked  feature  oC 
the  Korean  loudscapo.  Scarcely  a  vestige 
of  forest  remains.  Yet,  noble  hills,  rising 
hero  and  there  to  mountain  peaks,  broad 
rivers,  and  the  many-islanded  sea  lapping 
the  peninsula,  give  variety  and  beauty  to 
thrill  the  heart  of  the  most  apathetic. 

Interior  mountain    and  valley  views  are 
strikingly  beautiful.    So  far  from  being  the 


uninviting  "  Laud's  End  "  I  hud  supposed, 
Korea  proved  to  be  the  rival  of  the  beat 
parts  of  Japan  and  n  glorious  contrast  to 
the  great  plains  of  China. 

One  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
quaint  costumes  of  the  people— baggj' 
trousers,  long  sack  coats  with  flowing 
sleeves,  all "  clothed  in  white  samito,"  tho 
trousers  liclng  common  gender,  the  women 
difCereutiateJ  by  whiU-  skirts,  with  wide 
waistbands  and  a  sort  of  reversed  lUcolU'li 
jacket,  greatly  alibn^viatod.  About  the 
only  colors  in  which  they  indulge  are  their 
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mantles,  which  they  wear  over  their  heads 
and  caught  by  the  hand  under  the  mouth, 
leaving  a  peephole  for  their  eyes.  The 
sleeves  are  qover  used  until  the  mantle 
serves  as  shroud  for  its  owner. 

Boys  and  girls  wear  their  hair  parted  In 
the  middle  and  braided  in  one  braid  down 
their  backs.  Tlxis  style  Is  notchanged  until 
they  are  married,  no  matter  how  old  they 
arc.  One  grizzly  old  ferryman  advertised 
his  forloraity  by  the  telltale  braid,  and  I 
saw  at  least  one  little  boy  whose  hair  was 
combed  straight  up  and  twisted  into  a  knob 
on  the  top  of  his  head— the  universal  aDd 
unvarying  sign  of  a  benedict.  In  the  north 
married  women  wear  a  sort  of  waterfall 
coiffure,  reaching  well  down  to  the  baae  of 
the  neck.  In  the  south  they  bring  the  hair 
In  two  braids  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and, 
with  the  help  of  a  "  switch,"  make  an  Im- 
posing and  characteristic  topknot. 

North  and  south  the  men  wear  black  crin- 
oline hats.  In  the  south  the  women  wear 
mantles  over  their  heads;  in  the  north  a 
great  basketlike  covering  that  reaches 
nearly  to  the  heels,  and  is  held  together  like 
a  mantle,  to  screen  the  features.  The  cut 
on  this  page  represents  "  Dora,"  one  of  our 
best  Bible  women,  and  her  headgear.  The 
circumference  of  her  hat  Is  not  less  than 
nine  teetl 

These  ghostly  figures— remember  whits  la 
the  one  color— nevertheless  lend  animation 
to  the  landscape.  You  ehould  have  seen 
them  at  Pj-eng  Y'ang,  tho  historic  old  capi- 
tal of  the  north,  crowding  the  lot  on  which 
stands  tho  little  church  (8x32  feet,  and 
T-sbnpcd). 

They  were  there  to  "  break  ground  "  for  a 
new  church— with  long-handled  shovels, 
having  a  rope  attached  to  each  side  of  the 
blado,  three  persons  to  a  shovel!  How  the 
dirt  flew!  And  songs  and  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  ascended,  for  the  day  before 
they  had  sat  in  the  open,  on  the  ground- 
more  than  sis  hundred,  and  nearly  all  our 
members— to  hear  me  preach,  the  little  bun- 
galow being  wholly  inadequate  to  their  usual 
congregation. 

At  the  close^iuspired  by  William  Arthur 
Soble,  their  beloved  presiding  elder— out  of 
thi-ir  poverty  they  subscribed  1,232  yen 
townni  the  now  cliun-hl  I  never  saw  such 
heroic    giving.    Some  gave    one  eighth  of 
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their  total  earnings  for  a  year.  Itso  mlRht- 
ily  moved  me  that  I  promised  to  help  raise 
the  $3,000  necessary  to  complete  the  struc- 
ture, which  is  to  be  Korean  in  its  style.    It 


would  require  only  thirty  subscriptions  of 
9100  each  to  build  it.  Maybe  some  of  the 
renders  of  the  Gospel  in  All  Lasds  will 
help.  I  am  sure  the  editor  would  be  glad  to 
receive  and  forward  through  the  Missionary 
Secretaries  any  subscriptions.  This  phurch 
will  be  the  cathedral  of  Methodism  fur  the 
Tillages  in  that  region  and  the  citadel  of  our 
work  in  all  northern  Korea. 

Quite  a  different  scene  was  the  dedication 
of  a  large  and  beautiful  brick  church  in 
Seoul,  the  capital.  Conference  Sunday.  It 
was  the  gift  of  Miss  Mead,  of  HurtfonI, 
Coun,,  in  memory  of  her  mother.  Its  i-ii- 
pacity  is  probably  twelve  hundred.  TIm  ! 
gift  camo  through  Mrs.  Setanton,  rc|in  ■ 
sentntivcin  Korea  of  the  Woman's  Foi\L',ii 
Missionary  Society,  whose  son.  Dr.  W.  11. 
Sorauton,  the  able  ond  earnest  superlnt'Thl 
ent  of  the  Korea  Mission,  planned  il<r 
building  and  superintended  its  construc- 
tion. 

The  lot  fronts  on  the  beat  business  strcci 
of  the  city  Iclectric  streetcars,  etc.),  and  tin.'  j 
front  can  be  utilized  for  a  good  revemic 
without  Interfering  with  the  church,  which 
stands  back  and  on  much  higher  gromid. 

(Tn  passing  I  may  suy  that  we  own  a  book- 
store property  on  that  same  street;  farther 
down,  and  Just  opposite,  oET  the  street,  a 
largo  lot,  admirably  adapted  to  book  con- 
oem  purposes;  while  at  the  eastern  estrem- 
Ity  of  the  street  we  have  other  church  oud 


hospital  property.     Besides  these,  and  near 
the  palace,  we  have  our  compound,  includ- 
ing schools,  book  concern,  residences,  and 
the  large  brick  First  Church.    All  together  , 
a  noble  plant.l 

A  line  company  of  niiSBionaries  went  to 
itie  dedication  of  our  church  at  Muchlnae, 
I'll  Brother  Swearer's  work,  May  18.  We 
wciit  by  rail  fifteen  miles  to  Oricole,  and 
Un/n  some  by  chair,  s»me  by  wheel,  and 
"■'iiieou  foot  eight  miles  through  a  beauti- 
lul  and  highly  cultivated  country  to  the  v\\- 
lago  of  Muchlnae,  at  the  edge  ol  which,  on 
a  spur  of  the  hill  commanding  a  fine  view, 
we  saw  our  church  flying  two  flags,  the 
Korean  and  the  Cross. 

It  cost,  with  the  ground,  forty  gold  dol- 
lars! Itlsl6s24  feet; divided  longitudinally 
by  n  curtain  to  separate  the  sexes,  and  was 
crowded  by  natives,  with  numbere  outside 
unable  to  gain  admittance.  You  could  tell 
who  were  Christians  by  their  cleanliness; 
they  contrEisted  strikingly  with  the  un- 
washed throng. 

There  must  have  been  four  quarts  of 
"cash "  contributed.  And  a  happier, 
prouder  company  I  never  saw  at  a  dedica- 
tion. In  the  same  enclosure  we  have  a  neat 
native  parsonage,  Including  a  room  fur 
Brother  Swearer  when  he  Is  there,  and  a 
three-roomed  cottage  for  Bible  women. 

Chemulpo,  the  principal  port  of  Korea,  Is 
the  capital  of  Brother  George  Heber  Jones's 
district.  Our  work  is  flourishing;  and,  on  a 
conimanding  eminence,  central  to  the  grow- 
ing city,  we  are  building  a  substantial  and 
tariteful  Idick  church.    Friends  in  America 


natives.  Thus  for  Brother  Jones  has  had 
money  for  every  pay  day.  ilf  you  feel 
moved  to  lend  a  hand,  dear  reader,  prove 
that  "  there's  more  to  follow.") 


4(>S 
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On  the  20th  of  May  we  laid  the  corner 
sttme.  At  U'ust  a  thousjiud  people  were 
prescut,  lududlne  the  able  and  influential 
nathe  magij^tniti-,  Mr.  Ha,  whose  wife  Ih 
now  a  student  in  Iho  Ohio  "WesleyaD  Uni- 
versity, 

The  entire  "  mission "  was  there.  The 
singing  was  "  a  joyful  noise  unt^  the 
Lord."  A  great  awning  was  stretched.  The 
Korean  and  the  Alnericun  flags  and  the 
Cross  floated  over  our  heads.  Among  other 
things  the  native  Methodists  deposited  in 
the  boi  were  earofuily  written  accounts  of 


their  conversion.  (They  aredetenninednot 
to  lose  their  experience!)  The  collection 
was  aU  you  would  care  to  lift,  and  was  worth 
265.80  yen ! 

No  country  that  I  have  visited  is  so  open 
to  the  Gospel  aa  Korea.  The  people  are 
hungry  for  the  Bread  of  life. 

Korea  is  being  sniffed  at  by  the  Lion, 
played  with  by  the  Bear's  paws.aud  scorched 
by  the  Rising  Sun;  her  only  salvation  is 
the  Lnni  b  of  Ood  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world. 

Junel,19UI. 


THE  NANCHANG  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSION  FIELD. 


BY  KEV.  DON 

NANCHANO,  the  capital,  is    the  center 
of  the    work  of  the   Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Kiangsi.  China.    There  Is 
perhiips    no 


China  where 
ni  issionurj' 


wnntwl.The 
very  name  of  a  missionary  was  an  odinm 
to  the  people  of  this  city.  The  writer  made 
his  flrst  visit  to  this  city  in  November,  iHOfi, 
ond  opened  work  In  a  little  old  dilapidated 
house  outside  of  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the 

I  attempted  to  enter  the  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  plni-c.  I  was  halted  at 
the  city  gate  by  soldiers  and  infomieii  in  not 
the  most  friendly  way  tliat  I  cmlil  not  enter 
the  city  without  oflli-iid  I'crmit.  I  linlc  ex- 
pected to  g<'t  sui'h  permission.  However.  I 
put  '>n  n  bold  front,  nml  sent  my  can!  to 
the  provincial  judpe  ii^kinp  Ids  permission 
to  pass  thr-Hiph  llie  city.  I  was  not  krpt 
wuitiuj;  long  before  woi\I  was  brought  to 


W.  NICHOLS. 

me  that  I  might  pass  through  under  the  es- 
cort of  a  guard  of  soldiers.  After  getting 
in  the  city  I  called  a  chair,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  call  on  the  ofBclals.  I  succeeded 
in  getting  to  the  front  entrance  of  two  ya- 
mens,  but  no  fartlier,  and  amid  the  Jeets 
of  the  crowds  I  had  to  wend  my  way  back 
without  having  accomplished  seeing  the 
ufllciais.  I  held  a  few  meetings  outside  the 
city,  and  found  quite  a  number  interested 
in  the  Qospel,  having  heard  the  Gospel  at 
Klukiang  and  elsewhere. 

In  February,  1897,  I  made  my  second 
visit  to  this  city,  and  having  authority  from 
the  American  consul  to  represent  him  in 
some  matters  before  the  officials,  I  was  veiy 
kindly  received,  and  treated  with  every  con- 
sideration. I  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  to  the  officials  our  object 
in  desiring  to  open  missionary  work  in  the 
city,  and  asked  tliat  we  be  allowed  to  estab- 
iish  our  work  there.  They  informed  me 
that  a  foreign  lady  bad  already  gotten  into 
tlie  city,  and  that,  when  requested  to  leave, 
had  refused  lodo  so.  They  asked  If  I  would 
mind  calling  and  seeing  the  lady  and  ascer* 
tain  what  she  wanU'd  there  in  the  elty  all 

I  called  and  found  Miss  Pollock,  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  had  gotten  Into  the  ci^ 
nnoliserved,  being  ilressed  ns  a  native,  and, 
til  rough  some  friendly  Chinese  from  another 
city,  had  secured  a  house.  She  corroborated 
what  the  oBlclnIs  had  said  about  wanting 
hiT  to  leave  nnil  that  slie  had  refused  to  do 
so.  The  CIiIhcsc.  wlio  are  accredited  as 
U'ing  tlie  slin-wdest  diplomats  In  the  world, 
have  found  nim-e  than  their  equal  when 
tlicy  attempt  to  bend  oft  a  n 
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Pollock  is  the  mistress  of  the  situation,  and 
must  forever  be  accredited  as  the  first  mis- 
sionary to  establish  work  in  the  city.  The 
officials  said  that  if  she  had  been  a  man 
they  would  have  put  her  out,  but  being  a 
woman  they  dared  not  touch  her. 

There  is  none  w^e  love  so  much  as  women, 
and  none  we  so  fear  to  arouse.  A  woman  is 
the  only  person  in  this  world  that  is  a  better 
diplomat  than  a  Jesuit.  The  Jesuits  had  se- 
cured property  in  this  city  years  before  this 
time,  but  had  never  been  able  to  occupy  it. 
They  were  completely  barred  out  of  the 
city.  I  returned  to  the  officials  and  re- 
ported that  I  had  seen  Miss  Pollock,  and 
that  I  was  persuaded  that  there  was  nothing 
that  they  could  do  but  to  let  her  alone  and 
give  her  every  protection  in  their  power. 
I  also  informed  them  that  I  was  expecting 
to  open  work  In  the  city,  and  should  confi- 
dently look  to  them  as  the  officials  to  see 
that  no  objections  were  offered. 

That  day  we  secured  property  in  the  city 
and  moved  in  and  took  possession  of  the 
city  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  From 
that  day  to  the  present  not  the  slightest 
objection  has  been  offered,  either  by 
officials  or  people.  Wo  now  have  two 
strong  churches  here,  one  in  and  one  out  of 
the  city.  These  two  churches  are  the  gifts 
of  the  native  Christians.  Our  work  here 
has  grown  like  magic,  reaching'not  only  the 
masses  of  the  city,  but  of  the  multitude  of 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  province, 
through  the  many  traders  coming  to  this 
center.  Our  work  has  spread  until  wo  now 
occupy  in  the  central  part  of  the  province 
sixteen  county  seats,  four  prefectural  cities, 
and  over  thirty  towns  and  market  places. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  another  city  in  China 
where  the  officials  are  on  as  intimate  terms 
with  the  missionaries  as  in  this  city.  The 
writer  freely  exchanges  visits  with  the 
officials  of  the  city  from  the  governor  down 
to  the  lowest.  And  through  this  prestige 
with  the  officials  of  the  city  the  officials  in 
other  parts  of  the  province  in  coming  to  the 
city  generally  call  on  me  and  show  their 
friendliness  toward  me  and  our  work. 

A  few  days  ago  in  conversation  with  the 
governor  I  made  the  remark  that  I  had  vis- 
ited and  been  preaching  in  villages  where 
representatives  from  every  family  in  the 
place  wanted  to  join  the  church.  "  Good ! 
good!*' the  old  governor  exclaimed,  **tiikc 
them  in.**  **  But,**  I  replied,  "tliey  are  so 
wretchedly   ignorant   of    the   doctrines   of 


Christianity  and  the  rules  of  the  Church 
that  it  is  a  tremendous  responsibility.** 
"Teach  them !  teach  them,  and  they  will  be 
all  right,**  was  his  reply. 

I  had  an  interview  a  short  time  ago  with 
an  official  of  high  rank,  when  he  astonished 
me  by  saying :  **  I  believe  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  much  as  you  do.  You 
don*t  believe  me,  but  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth.  I  read  the  Bible  every  day  and  pray 
to  God  for  mv  own  salvation  and  the  salva- 
tion  of  our  country.**  I  said :  **  If  you  are  a 
Christian  you  should  come  out  boldly  on  the 
Lord*s  side  and  let  the  world  know  it.  Are 
you  willing  to  make  public  confession  of 
Christ  and  be  baptized  in  his  name  ?  If  you 
believe  in  him  as  I  do,  you  are  willing  to 
take  this  step."  He  replied*  "Your  posi- 
tion and  mine  are  altogether  different.  You 
can  do  much  good  in  a  public  confession  of 
Christ,while  I  might  do  much  harm,  not  only 
to  myself  and  family,  but  to  the  cause.  The 
time  is  not  yet  at  hand  when  I  can  take  that 
stand,  but  will  soon  come.  I  want  you  to 
pray  for  me,  but  keep  my  name  from  the 
public  until  the  time  comes  when  I  can 
openly  acknowledge  Christ.'*  I  proposed 
that  we  then  and  there  have  a  word  of 
prayer,  to  which  he  readily  consented.  I 
believe  that  there  are  to-day  many  earnest 
seekers  among  the  officials  after  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  Wu  Ting 
Fang  to  the  contrary. 

In  our  first  church  our  congregation  is 
only  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  church 
to  accommodate  IJie  people.  This  flock 
must  either  swarm  or  build  larger,  perhaps 
both.  This  church  is  blest  with  a  working 
membership,  which  means  souls  are  being 
constantly  saved.  The  second  church  is 
not  so  fortunate  in  its  class  of  members. 
This  church  is  blessed  with  many  good 
members,  who  are  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance of  church  services  and  contribute  lib- 
erally of  their  means  for  the  support  of  the 
Gospel,  but  are  not  active  workers  in  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  power  of  Christ  to  save 
when  mingling  and  associating  with  their 
friends.  These  churches  are  very  much 
like  the  churches  in  the  home  land.  We 
are  praying  for  a  great  revival. 

We  are  starting  up  a  third  church,  but 
are  seriously  hampered  for  the  lack  of  a 
suitable  place  for  worship.  This  new  ap- 
pointment is  a  most  promising  field,  but 
among  a  verj'  poor  class  of  people,  and 
without  help  from  our  friends  at  home  we 
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shall  be  unable  to  build  according  to  our  Church,  $216.  The  two  properties  are  worth 
needs  in  this  part  of  the  city.  If  we  could '  not  less  than  $1,000.  If  there  is  another 
only  find  some  benevolent  soul  in  the  home  place  in  any  of  our  mission  fields  that  can 
land  who  would  give  $oOO  to  assist  us  in  this  surpass  this  record  in  the  same  number  of 
building,  we  could  raise  a  like  amount  on '  years,  for  our  encouragement  we  should  like 
the  field ;  this  would  assure  us  of  a  good ,  to  hear  from  them. 

home  for  this  people.  We  now  have  some  If  some  man  of  God  would  lay  on  the 
fifty  members  and  probationers  in  this  new !  altar  of  loving  sacrifice  the  sum  of  $10,000 
territor}'.  This  is  a  golden  opportunity  for ,  as  a  Church  Extension  Fund  **for  this  work 
some  one  at  a  small  outlay  to  honor  God  in  Klangsi,''  lam  sure  that  within  ten  years 
and  be  a  blessing  to  many  souls.  i  this  $10,000  will  have  grown  into  churches 

We  ought  to  have  a  dozen  churches  in  and  chapels  valued  at  more  than  $100,000, 
strategic  points  in  this  city  of  a  million  and  10,000  souls  through  this  offerinf? 
souls.  By  a  little  aid  from  friends  at  home  brought  to  Christ.  Do  you  say  that  I  am 
we  can  accomplish  this  end  and  make  this  too  optimistic?  I  am  an  optimist,  and  thank 
a  city  for  God  and  Methodism.  Our  two ;  God  that  I  am,  I  have  never  known  of  a 
churches  in  this  city  are  self-supporting,  pessimist  building  up  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Wo  do  not  know  of  another  city  in  China '  A  cold  heart  and  little  faith  is  a  pessimist ; 
that  can  boast  of  two  self-supporting  Meth-  a  warm  heart  and  a  large  faith  is  an  optimist, 
odist  Episcopal  churches.  The  sum  total  May  the  Lord  give  us  a  Church  full  of  opti- 
contributed  by  the  Missionary  Society  to-  mists.  Then  shall  we  soon  see  the  "travail" 
ward  the  clmrches  in  Nanchang  from  their  ■  of  the  soul  of  the  Christ  and  with  him  be 
beginning  to  the  present  time  has  been  as .  satisfied, 
follows:    First    Church,     $190;     Epworth'     June  15, 1901. 
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THE  MISSION  QUESTION  IN  CHINA* 

BY  HON.  JOHN  W.  F08TEB. 

DO  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  |  are  unsustained  by  the  facts  and 
withflwiw  all  oiir  TniAAionArips  from    Koiind  in  nrinninlft. 


are  un- 


withdraw  all  our  missionaries  from 
China  and  cease  sending  them  there,  where 
they  are  not  wanted?  Have  they  not 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  troubles  which 
occasioned  the  intervention  of  the  Powers  ? 
Has  not  a  nation  the  right  to  determine  its 
own  internal  policy  V  " 

These    are    questions   asked   me  in   an 
affirmative   sense,  during  an    after-dinner 


sound  in  principle. 

Has  anything  occurred  recently  in  China 
tending  to  weaken  the  faith  of  Christians  in 
foreign  missions,  or  which  would  justify 
them  in  relaxing  their  zeal  and  efforts  for 
the  conversion  of  that  great  empire  ?  Is  it 
true  tliat  the  missionaries  have  been  the 
main  cause  or  origin  of  the  late  disorders  in 
that  country  ?    I  assert  with  confidence  that 


conversation  recently,  by  a  gentleman  who  '  neither  the  history  of  China  nor  the  occur- 
occupies  one  of  the  highest  posts  in  our  \  rences  of  the  past  twelve  months  fix  the  re- 
government,  and  chosen  for  that  post  be-  i  sponsibility  fur  tbc  disorders  upon  the 
cause  of  his  pre-eminent  intelligence  and   missionaries. 

attainments.  While  not  a  commimieant, :  The  histoiy  of  China  shows  that  there  has 
he  is  a  pew  holder  and  attendant  in  one  of  j  not  existed  any  special  hatred  of,  or  opposi- 
the  churches  of  the  capitiil  and  recognizes  i  tion  to,  Christianity  on  its  own  account.  All 
Christianity  as  tlie  most  vital  element  of  travelers  in  China  and  those  who  have  stud- 
our  civilization.  t  ied  its  racial  characteristics  unite  in  testify- 

If  such  views  are  held  by  one  so  eminent  ing  to  the  tolerance  of  the  people  in  religious 
in  attainments  and  so  exalted  in  position,  matters.  Confucius,  their  great  and  univer- 
they  are  likely  to  prevail  with  a  large  class  '  sally  accepted  philosopher  and  teacher, incul- 
less  intelligent  and  thoughtful  and  not  so  ,  cated  forbearance  and  liberality  as  to  beliefs, 
favorably  inclined  to  Christianity,  and  they  The  government  has  never  adopted  the  pol- 
seem  to  call  for  a  somewhat  critical  examin- '  icy  of  a  single  state  n.»ligion  and  a  prohibition 
ation  on  the  part  of  the  friends  and  advo-  of  all  others,  but  hiis  |)ermitted  the  people  to 
cates  of  foreign  missions.  I  think  such  ex-  accept  and  practice  any  religion  they  saw  fit. 
amiuation  will  show  that  the  views  advanced  J     Several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era 
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Buddhism  was  propagated  by  missionaries  from  that  long  before  a  single  Protestant 
from  India,  and  soon  became  the  accepted  j  missionary  had  entered  the  country  Ameri- 
religion  of  many,  possibly  a  majority,  of  the  cans  and  all  Europeans  were  known  and 
people.    Mohammedanism  was   introduced  hailed  whenever  seen  by.  the  populace   as 


some  centuries  after,  and  has  many  millions 
of  adherents.  At  an  unknown  early  period 
a  large  colony  of  Jews  were  admitted  within 


"foreign  devils." 

When  our  first  diplomatic  minister,  Mr. 
Caleb  Cushing,  was  sent  to  establish  polit- 


the  empire  and  existed  for  many  centuries,   ical  and  commercial  relations  with  the  em- 
till  finally  absorbed  in  the  surrounding  races.  •  pire,  at  the  close  of  the  first  British  war,  he 

Christianity  was  early  preached  by  the  |  applied  for  leave  to  goto  Tientsin  in  a  naval 
Nestorians,  and  Jesuits  and  other  Catholic  ,  vessel  and  thence  by  river  to  Peking,  to  ne- 
missionaries  have  been  permitted  in  the  '  gotiate,  but  was  refused ;  when  he  asked  to 
country  for  two  or  three  centuries  past. '  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  capital  overland, 
The  fact  that  the  Jesuit  fathers  were  re- '  that  also  was  refused ;  and  after  waiting 
ceived  in  the  capital  and  elsewhere  when  no .  for  months  outside  of  Chinese  territory 
other  foreigners  were  allowed  to  enter  the  oflflcials  finally  met  him,  and  the  treaty  was 
country  is  a  striking  proof  that  it  was  not  negotiated  and  signed  on  foreign  soil  near 
hatred  of  Christianity  which  occasioned  the  the  Portuguese  town  of  Macao, 
policy  of  exclusion.  Not  a  single  Chinese  port  has  been  opened 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  earliest  known  to  foreign  trade,  not  a  single  commercial 
intercourseofEuropeans  with  China,  history  I  privilege,  right  of  residence  or  travel  has 
shows  that  its  government  and  people  have  '  been  granted  except  as  a  consequence  of  war 
been  strongly  opposed  to  the  admission  of  or  through  a  threat  of  armed  force.  No  for- 
foreigners  as  residents.  During  the  medisB-  j  eign  ambassador  was  permitted  to  reside  at 
val  period  an  occasional  traveler  like  Marco  Peking  until  the  capital  was  captured  by  the 
Polo  was  able  to  penetrate  the  country,  but ;  allied  armies  in  1860,  the  emperor's  palace 
his  visit  was  during  the  reign  of  a  foreign  '  sacked  and  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  privilege 
conqueror,  Eublai  Kahn,  and  his  narrative  ,  extorted  in  the  presence  of  European 
shows  he  would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  armies.  Sufficient  citation  of  historical 
the  native  rulers.  ,  facts  has  been  made  to  show  that  Chinese 

Bussia  was  the  first  of  modem  nations  \  hatred  of  foreigners  has  its  basis  in  the 
which  established  political  relations  with  policy  of  exclusion,  and  not  in  any  special 
China:  its  ambassadors  w^ere  subjected  to  i  hostility  to  Christianity  or  to  its  missionaries, 
the  most  humiliating  treatment  as  vassals,  i  I  do  not  think  it  ^an  be  established  that 
and  trade  was  limited  to  annual  caravans  ^  the  missionaries  have  been  the  main 
under  the  most  strict  governmental  sur-  cause  of  the  recent  troubles  in  China.  If 
veillance.  The  British  attempted  to  estab-  their  presence  in  the  em])ire  has  been  un- 
lish  intercourse  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  welcome,  it  was  because  they  were  for- 
Lord  Macartney,  the  ambassador,  was  treat-  eigners,  not  on  account  of  their  occupation, 
ed  with  indignity;  the  presents  which  he  It  is  hardly  necessary"  for  me  to  reproduce 
bore  from  George  III  were  held  to  be  tribute  the  many  edicts  of  the  emperor,  viceroys, 
from  a  vassal  ruler,  the  treaty  which  he  ^  and  other  officials,  recognizing  the  good 
proposed  was  rejected,  and  his  mission  was  work  and  upright  conduct  of  the  missiou- 
a  complete  failure.  A  worse  fate  attended  a  :  aries  in  recent  years.  Their  greatest  states- 
second  attempt  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  man,  Li  Hung  Chang,  only  a  short  time  be- 
century,  and  no  official  intercourse  was  fore  che  Boxer  outbreak,  said  in  an  inter- 
established  by  Great  Britain  till  it  was  forced  view  with  one  of  our  bishops,  "Say  to  the 
upon  China  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  fol-  American  people  for  me  to  send  over  more 
lowing  the  Opium  War  of  18-10-42.  missionaries  for  the  schools  and  hospitals." 

Soon  after  our  War  of  Independence  '  As  a  rule  the  mass  of  people  have  extended 
enterprising  American  merchants  estab-  to  them  a  tolerant  welcome.  Where  per- 
lished  an  export  trade  with  Canton  through  |  secution  has  taken  place,  its  origin  has  al- 
the  foreign  port  of  Macao,  but  no  foreigner  most  invariably  been  traced  to  the  official 
was  permitted  to  penetrate  the  sacred  soir  of  :  class,  which  is  wedded  to  the  policy  of 
China  and  remain  there.    It  is  interesting '  exclusion. 

to  read  the  life  of  John  M.  Forl>es  of  Boston       I  will  not  go  into  a  detailed  statement  to 
and  earlier  narratives,  and  to  learn  there-   show  that  there  were  other  and  more  aggra- 
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vating  oaiisos  tlian  iho  presonee  anil  con-  IMelity  to  their  faith.  While  tens  of  thoii- 
duet  of  the  missionario.sfur  the  lioxor  iipris-  sands  of  them  have  suflTered  niaityidom, 
ing,  and  the  aetion  c»f  the  government  at  the  instances  of  apostasj'  are  rare  indeed. 
Peking,  which  resiilti^l  in  th<*  siege  of  the  The  Catholic  bishop  of  Peking  states  that  of 
legations  and  the  massacre  of  nmny  for-  the  95,000  adherents  in  his  diocese  not  two 
eigners  and  native  Christians.  per  cent  have  proved  unfaithful.    And  the 

The  steady  encroachments  for  a  century  Protestant  clergy  bear  equal  U?stimony. 
past  of  Russia  from  the  north,  of  Enghuid  The  foreign  diplomatic  body  unite  id  say- 
and  France  on  the  south,  the  foreign  wars,  ing  that  without  the  sei-vices  of  the  native 
the  haughty  conduct  of  Germany  in  the  Christians  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
occupation  of  the  Shantung  i)euinsula,  the  have  made  a  successful  defense  of  the  lega- 
recent  ai>pr<)priation  by  Russia  of  the  for-  tions.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  cannot  be 
tress  of  Poll  Arthur,  and  by  the  English  of  said  that  Christian  missions  in  China  are  a 
Wei-hai-wei,  thus  dominating  the  capital,   failure. 

the  projection  and  construction  of  railroads  It  may  be  a  correct  principle  to  assert  that 
in  disregard  of  the  prejudices  of  the  people'  a  nation  has  a  right  to  determine  its  own 
—these  were  the  fuel  which  fed  the  flames  of  internal  policy,  but  a  nation  which  in  this 
national  patriotism  and  of  hatred  of  the  age  seeks  to  exclude  all  foreigners  from  its 
foreigner.  territory'  attempts  the  impossible.     It  would 

"Wlien  the  massacres  began  the  missiona-  be  hazardous  to  predict  the  full  results  of 
ries  were  not  the  only  sufferers.  All  foreign-  the  present  intervention  in  China,  but  of 
ers  who  came  within  reach  of  the  Boxers  or  this  much  we  may  be  assured — many  bar- 
their  allies  were  victims  of  their  wrath — mer- '  riers  to  foreign  intercourse  will  be  broken 
chants,  railroad  builders,  engineers,  travel-  down  and  access  to  its  people  will  be  more 
ers,  government  employees.  Nor  did  their  unrestricted  than  in  the  past.  A  new  and 
fury  extend  merely  to  the  native  Christians, ;  enlarged  responsibility  will  then  rest  upon 
but  to  every  Chinese  merchant  or  trader  in '  the  churches  of  America.  There  is  nothing 
whose  hands  were  found  foreign  goods.  in  the  outlook  to  discourage  the  friends  of 

I  have  followed  the  events  of  the  past  year  missions,  but  much  to  inspire  hope  and 
in  China  with  the  closest  attention,  and  I  courage. 

asseit  with  much  iissurance  that  the  mis-  I  have  a  high  estimate  of  the  Chinese  race, 
sionaries  as  a  chiss  have  come  out  rtf  the  I  As  we  study  their  history  and  recall  their 
terrible  ordeal  with  their  reputation  untar-  achievements  in  the  past  four  thousand 
nished,  notwithstanding  the  criticism  and  ;  years  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  their  spirit 
charges  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  of  exclusiveness  and  conceit.  When  once 
press.  '  the  barriers  of  official  conservatism  iire  re- 

I  have  visited  a  number  of  tlw  missions '  moved,  and  the  people  are  free  to  receive 
w^hich  have  since  been  the  scenes  of  mas- '  the  Gospel,  I  have  great  faith  that  large 
sacre  and  destruction,  and  I  have  a  personal  success  will  attend  the  missions.  The 
acquaintance  with  many  of  those  wIk)  suf-  accession  of  the  Chinese  race,  or  a  consider- 
fered  from  the  Boxer  uprising  I  know  able  portion  of  it,  to  Christianity  will  be  a 
something  of  their  labors  and  character.  I  great  achievement,  and  will  materially 
regard  them  as  among  the  uiost  noble  of  change  the  history  of  mankind.  "China  for 
mankind,  unsurpassed  in  self-rleniai  and  de-,  Christ  "  is  destined  to  be  the  watchwoid  of 
votion  to  their  work,  heroes  in  courage  and  that  vast  body  of  Christians  who  believe  in 
constancy,  of  whom  tlieir  countrymen  and  the  binding  obligation  of  the  last  great  coni- 
the  Church  may  well  be  ])roud.  j  nmnd  of   the  Master,   "Go  ye  into  all  the 

And  it  is  fitting  that  a  word  be  said  in  vin-  world,  and  ])reach  the  Gospel  to  every 
dication   of  the    native    converts      In    my   creature."— Co?* ^?*6»</a(iona/i.s/. 

visits  to  the  East  I  heard  much  of  the  **  rice  

Christians.''    In  foreign  commercial  circles! 

it  is  <»ften  asj-erted  that  there  were  no  sincere  j  Tiie  \v<.rM  *    Ycs-Avide  and  dark  and  sinful, 

and    genuine  converts.     Certainlv  such  as-       vyiihimt  ourtiml  a  hoiwless,  dyiiiR  world. 

.  .       ,,    ,         .,  1    .    *  ii       !•    ,.' *'Cio  ve  to  this,'' and  lot  Christ's  royal  banner, 

persions    shouhl   be  silenced    m    the    light       i„  b«sy  mart  and  by-plaoe.  be  unfurled. 

of  recent  experience.     The   universal  U\^ti-    And -po'' wc  must,  for  Christ  our  Lord  has  said  it, 

,•    ♦!     4.  *-i  ^  ,     ♦•       ni  ^:  ♦;. .      i  ,.,. .     >.         Tlu*  work  is /<*>,  not  ours ;  he  Will  defend, 
niony  is  that  tlio  native  Christians  have  ex-  ^  ^^,„,  ^,^,1  j,^.  ,j,,^  ^^^.^.j^^e,  when  last  we  met  him, 

hibited     most    remarkable     constancv  and       "  I.o,  I  am  with  you  till  the  world  shall  end*'? 
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ANNUAL  AROUS] 

BY  REV.   J. 

THE  Other  day  the  pastor  of  a  large  Meth- 
odist church  of  seven  hundred  niem- 
Ijers  invited  nie  to  preach  for  him.  "  Shall 
I  pn^ach  a  missionary  sermon  ?  "  I  asked. 
'*0,  no!"  he  replied.  "This  is  not  the 
time  of  year  that  we  take  our  missionary 
collection." 

I  have  thought  over  that  remark  a  good 
deal  since  then.    It  meant  that  that  minis- 

s 

ter  was  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  missions 
to  his  people  once  a  j'ear  only.  Then  he 
preaches  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  or  has 
one  preached,  takes  up  the  collection  while 
his  people  are  a  little  stirred  by  his  one  ser- 
mon, and  then  does  not  mention  the  subject 
again  for  a  year. 

I  am  afraid  this  is  the  method  pursued  by 
many  ministers.  How  can  their  people  be 
interested  and  up-to-date  on  the  subject  of 
missions  ?  How  can  the  collections  be 
what  they  should  be  under  these  circum- 
stances ? 

I  observed  a  different  condition  in  another 
place.  I  spent  a  month  in  Boston.  There 
I  noted  the  workings  of  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.  The  ladies  were 
constantly  at  work  on  missions.  Every 
available  returned  missionary  lady  was 
called  on  to  make  addresses  as  often  as  she 
could.  One  day  there  was  a  meeting  at 
Maiden,  another  day  at  Cambridge;  an- 
other, at  Lynn;  another,  at  Newton.  The 
monthly  prayer  meeting,  the  "Standard 
Bearers*  "  pledges,  public  addresses,  auxil- 
iaries' meetings,  reading  of  letters  from 
missionaries  on  the  field,  studying  of  maps 
and  the  conditions  of  each  field— all  these 
were  going  on  everywhere  among  the 
ladies. 

The  result  of  these  two  conditions  is  ap- 
parent. The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  is  making  splendid  increases  in 
its  collections,  while  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Society  is  making  reductions  in  the 
appropriations  for  lack  of  funds.  This  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  methoils  pursued. 
If  the  people  are  to  give  their  money  for 
missions,  they  must  be  interested  in  the 
cause;  and  to  be  interested  in  the  cause, 
they  must  know  what  missions  are  doing 
and  come  into  some  connection  with  the 
missionaries  on  the  field.  A  goo<lly  num- 
ber of  the  Woman's  Foreign  INIissionary  So- 
ciety ladies  have  fully  comprehended  this 
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point,  and  are  keeping  their  itiission  work 
before  the  people,  while  many  of  the  minis- 
ti»rs  mention  the  subject  but  once  a  year. 

Another  point  has  impressed  me.  The 
lay  men  of  tlie  church  are  occupied  through 
the  week  with  their  business.  They  have 
little  time  fc^r  church  work,  except  on  Sun- 
day. A  much  larger  number  of  ladies  have 
leisure  on  week  days.  They  read  mission 
books.  They  attend  mission  meetings. 
They  drill  the  children  for  mission  concerts. 
They  hear  four  mission  addresses  where 
their  husbands  hear  one. 

The  tendency  is  for  the  ladies  to  put  their 
efforts  largely  in  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  and  it  is  boomed. 

If  this  tendency  continues,  and  I  think  it 
will,  in  time  the  society  that  in  its  beginning 
was  to  be  aiw'diarij  will  collect  more  money 
than  the  Missionary  Society  itself.  The 
mission  work  will  be  turned  over  to  the  la- 
dies as  most  of  the  local  church  work  is  now. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
is  doing  a  grand  work,  and  few  people  appre- 
ciate it  more  than  I  do.  Still,  I  think  it 
should  never  have  been  formed.  The  same 
work  should  have  been  done  in  the  one  so- 
ciety, the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

Long  before  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  organized  the  ladies 
ought  to  have  been  given  a  liberal  repi'e- 
sentation  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Missionarj'  Society  and  on  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee,  and  on  the  secretarial 
staff.  Then  the  efforts  that  are  now  di- 
vided between  two  societies  would  have 
been  centered  in  one,  and  would  have  been 
more  effective  and  the  administration  on 
the  field  would  have  been  much  easier  and 
more  economical. 

Even  now  some  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  agents  on  the  field  are 
feeling  that  the  bishop  and  presiding  elder 
belong  to  the  "Parent  Board"  (soculled),  but 
that  they  themselves  belong  to  a  separate  or- 
ganization, and  should  not  hav(*  their  work 
superintended  by  bishop  or  elder.  This  dif- 
ficulty of  administration  will  increase  in  the 
future.    There  is  too  much  of  "  our  swiety.** 

Would  it  not  be  better  vet  for  the  two  so- 
cioties  to  unite  into  one,  and  that  one  be 
administen^d  by  the  men  and  the  women 
conjointly  ? 


MISSIONARY  CONCERT-SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Blltule.    Vim.  TbIIou,  Editor  ol  £1  Ettandantt  Ebo^ 
jfelioo.    1.  F.  ThotDBOD,  Conference  Evangellau 
TN  1832  the  General  Conference  of  the   Methodist       «<•"""-»  D'-^CT.-fl.F.  CraTer.P.  E.  (P.  o.. 
1    KpiscopalCl.nrch  recommended  the  BUhops  and    "6  »  Durazno   Montevideo,  UruRnay.)    A«inclOD, 
the  Missionary  SocietytoeEtablkhmlsslonsinSouth    ^^^^i'  ">  ^  supplied  by  Jo«,  Biw.    Colonla, 
America.    In  1835  Kgt.  FouDtaln  E.  PitlB  was 
pnlnird  to  go  to  South  Amerloa.    He  left  In  Jul}-, 
1835,  and  formed  a  small  society  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  In  Buenos  Ajres  lie  rented  a  room,  lumlBhed  it 
with  seats,  and  preachod  (or  sererel  w^ks  i 
people.    He  returned  to  the  L"nitt-d  States  in  1* 
In  March.  1836,  Rev.  Justin  Spaulding  sailed  from 


.  Florida,  LaPat,  Manaoa,  Uercedes, 
Trinidad,  and  Villa  Ri<»,  to  be  anpplled.  Concordia 
[,  S.  3.  Esplndola.  Dnraino,  to  be  supplied 
by  F.  A,  Millone,  Ita,  Paraguay,  to  be  sapplied  by 
Carlos  J.  Bogado.  Montevideo ;  Amertcan  Church, 
Ci.  P.  Howard  ;  Central  Church,  to  be  supplied ;  La 
_  „    _„  Aguada,  A,  V,'.  Tallon ;  Penarol,   to   be  sapplled. 

New  York"torR7o7e  Jandr^,17d"rn  00101^/,  i'tfflfi;    P"'*>  t*™^"'  ^-  "■  ^^^''  ^^  "■«  '"PP'?'  ^'^  «■ 
Clifford.     Santa   Lacia,    Carlos   Laiiare   and    the 

suppl)-,  George  Peterson. 


n  Dempster  sailed  for  Buenos  A)' 

The  mission  In  BrnzU  was  abandoned  In  1B41. 

Mission  work  has  been  proseculod  SDCceBafully  .„ 
BecerBlclltcHandtownsin  Argentina,  Cniguay,  and    '''''*''■    '""J 
Paraguay,  and  a  well  orgsnlicd  Conference  la  the    '"*''' ""  *"'^ 
Imit  of  the  labors  of  the  pioneers.  Kobahio  D 

In  1877  Rev.  William  Taylor  founded  some  mis-  _.,_"*  ^.] 
Blons  In  Chile  and  Pern,  known  aa  Belf-supportlng. 
These  mlaaions  were  afterward  turned  over  to  the 
Missionary  Society  with  the  understanding  that  tboae 
In  Chile  should  be  continued  on  the  self-supporting 
basis  as  far  ba  practicable.     A  Conference  has  been 


South  America  Oonfo^noe. 

THE  South  America  Annual  Conference  o(  the 
Methodist  Epiwopal  Church  was  held  in  Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay,  March  14-18,  1901,  Bishop  Mc- 
Cabe  presiding, 

Vcnanclo  Aqulrre&nd  Ignecio  Poza  y  Merino  were 
received  on  trial.  John  \V.  Price  was  trHnstcrrcd  to 
the  Brazil  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  Harry  Compton  was  transferred  to 
the  West  South  America  Conference,  and  appointed 
Director  of  Normal  School  at  Cuenca,  Ecuador. 
Ramon  Blanco  and  G.  G.  Froggratt  had  died.  Bodoll 
Grlot  was  reported  supernumerary. 

The  foDowlug  were  the  appolnlmenls  : 

BlEsos  AVKEs  DisTKTtT.-A.  W.  Gnenman,  P.  E. 
(P.  0,,  718  Calle  Corrientes,  Buenos  Ayrcs,  Argen- 
tina.) Bahia  Blanco,  to  be  supplied  by  A.  E. 
Mariln.  '  Balcaree  Circuit,  Luis  Fcmrinl.  Buenos 
Ayrcs :  Boca,  C.  J.  Turner  and  the  siipjily,  A,  Maa- 
zuchclll;  First  Church,  \V,  P.  McLaughlin  ;  Second 
Clmrch,  Remigio  Vusqncz;  Third  Church,  Marllu 
Arnejo  ;  Fourth  Church,  Juan  Robles.  Chascomus, 
to  be  supplied.  Chlvitcoy  niid  Bnurado,  lo  be  sup- 
plicil  by  Antonio  Vilerl.  Dolores  Circuit,  Vcnancio 
Aguirre.  I^PIata  and  Mnijdalena,  Lino  Abeledo. 
Lomas  do  Zamora,  AV.  F.  Rice.  Mercedes,  S.  W,  Sl- 
berts,  andthe  supply,  A.  Biilsl. 

C.  W,  Drees,  Superintendent  ot  Ihe  Porto  Rico 
Mi>»iun  and  Dirci'liir  of  the  Nicholas  Loue  Institute. 
A.  M.  Milne  and  F.  (i.'Pciiioiti,  Aiients  of  the  Ameri- 


Ro6*Hio  DitTniCT.— \Vm.  Tallon,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
IS.tS  Calle  Buenos  Ayrcs,  Rosario  de  Santa  Fe,  Ar- 
gentina.) Canada  de  Gomel,  to  be  supplied  by 
Maurlclo  Camusso.  Cordoba,  Daniel  Hall.  Colon 
and  Tnla,  C'tto  Gossweiler.  La  Fas.  Marcos  Juaret, 
RioCusrio,  San  Luis  and  Villa  Mercedes,  SanU  Fe, 
Tucunian,  Venado  Tuerto,  to  be  snpplied.  Men- 
we'st  tlozB,  J.  P.GIlllland.  Parana,  AguactoPouyHerino. 
Rosario ;  Dutch  Church,  supplied  by  Juan  Vergar- 
thlum;  English  Church,  J,  F.  Jenneaa;  Genuan 
Church,  supplied  by  Uottwalt  Biiggeo ;  Spanish 
Church,  lo  be  supplied.  San  Carlos,  Robert  Weih- 
tnuller.    San  Juan,  Nicolas  Duce. 

Robert  ^Veihmulle^,  director  ot  Pestaloul  Insti- 
tute at  San  Carlos. 

The  statistics  of  the  South  America  Conference 
reported  1,948  tnembers,adecrease  of  190;  1,407  pro- 
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bationera,  a  decrease  of  52:  8,718  Sunday  school 
scholars,  an  increase  of  64;  80  local  preachers,  a 
decrease  of  11;  17  charcheSj  a  decrease  of  2;-  7  par- 
sonages. The  churches  are  rained  at  $251,850,  an 
increase  of  $18,392;  the  parsonages  are  valued  at 
$89,148,  an  increase  of  $7,270.  The  indebtedness  on 
church  property  was  reported  at  $22,448.  During 
the  year  891  children  and  80  adults  were  baptized. 

The  following  shows  the  membership  in  the  dif- 
ferent appointments  at  the  close  of  last  year : 


Charges. 


23 


t 

E 

Bueum  Ayres  District, 

Bahia  Blanca 5 

Balcarce ; 34 

Buenos  Ayres :  Euglish 18 

Spanish 73 

First  Church 148 

Second  Church 239 

Third  Church 48 

Fourth  Church 49 

Chivllcoy  and  Brairado 49 

Colon 22 

Concordia 28 

Dolores,  etc 30 

La  Plata,  etc 47 

Lomas  de  Zamora 52 

Mercedes .  50 

Montevideo  Dvdrict. 

Asuncion 39 

Durazno 34 

Montevideo:  American 29 

Central 188 

La  Aguada. 92 

Para  and  Manaos 32 

Santa  Lucia 23 

Trinidad 50 

Jiosario  District. 

Canada  de  Gomez 28 

Mendoza 70 

Parana 52 

Rosario  :  American 104 

Spanish  .  51 

German . .  58 

Dutch 

Tala 98 

San  Carlos ..  7ti 

San  Juan . .  IH 

San  Luis 10 

Para  and  Manaos  arc  in  Brazil ;  all  the  others  are 
in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 

Missionaries. 

The  following  are  the  missionaries  within  the 
bounds  of  the  South  America  Conference  sent  there 
by  the  Missionary  Society  : 

Jhtenos  ^yre«,Rev.  A.W.Greenman,Pii.D.,and  wife. 

Jjomas  de  Zamora,  Rev.  W.  F.  Rice  and  wife. 

Mfrcedfs,  Rev.  S.  W.  Siberts  and  wife. 

Coticordta,  Rev.  J.  P.  Gilliland  and  wife. 

JifontevidWy  Rev.  S.  P.  Craver.D.D.,  and  wife,  and 
Miss  Estelle  C  Long,  M.D. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Jenness  and  wife,  and  Rev.  J.  F  Thoni- 
Bon,  D.D.,  and  wife,  connected  with  the  Mission 
are  now  on  their  way  to  the  United  Siutfs.  Rev. 
C.  W.  Drees,  D.D.,  and  wife  are  at  i»res<^nt  coii 
nected  with  the  Porto  Rico  Mission.  Rev.  llarn 
Compton  and  wife  have  been  transferred  to  tin* 
educational  work  of  Ecuador.    Rev.  W.  P.  McLauirli 
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lin,  D.D.,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  in  the  United  States 
on  a  short  furlough. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  in 
Buenos  Ayres  Miss  Eleanor  Le  Huray;  in  Monte- 
video, Miss  Lizzie  Hewett  and  Miss  Bella  Waidman  ; 
in  Rosario,  Miss  Bertha  Kneeland,  Miss  Carrie 
Swaney,  and  Miss  Mary  F.  Swaney. 


Western  South  America  Confeienoe, 

THE  Western  South  America  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  held  in 
Iquique,  Chile,  February  6-11, 1901,  Bishop  Mc;.Cabe 
presiding 

Francis  M.  Harrington,  George  E.  Allan,  John  L. 
Reeder,  and  Wm.  T.  Robinson  were  received  by 
transfer  from  Conferences  in  the  United  States. 

Cayetano  Signorelli,  J.  Samuel  Valenzuela,  Zoila 
E.  Iregoyen,  Adolfo  T.  Vasquez,  and  John  L.  Ree<ler 
were  admitted  into  full  connection. 

F.  G.  Penzotti  was  transferred  to  the  South  Amer- 
ica Conference,  and  P.  B  Cuppett  to  the  Central 
Ohio  Conference. 

Antonio  Veteri  was  reportetl  as  supernumerary. 

The  following  were  the  appointments  : 

Bolivia  District. — Carlos  G.  Beutelspacher,  P.  E. 
(P.  O.,  La  Paz,  Bolivia  )  Cochamba,  to  be  supplied. 
LaPaz,  Carlos  G.  Beutelspacher,  Oruro,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  for 
Bolivia,  Carlos  G.  Beutelspacher. 

CoNCEPCioH  District. — G.  F.  Arms,  P.  E.  (P.O., 
Casilla250,  Concepcion,  Chile)  Angol  Circuit,  Ro- 
berto Olave.  Concepcion  English  Church,  John  L. 
Reeder.  Concepcion  Circuit,  G.  F.  Arms,  J.  S.  Val- 
enzuela Los  Angeles  Circuit,  Cayetano  Signorelli. 
Nueva  Imptirial,  to  be  supplied  by  Justo  del  C. 
Saldana  Punta  Arenas,  to  be  supplied.  Victoria 
Circuit,  to  be  supplied  by  Wm.  Standen.  Temuco 
Circuit,  R   D  Powell. 

B.  O.  Cainpl>ell  and  G.  B  Benedict,  missionaries  to 
Porto  Rico.    Charles  H.  Holland,  absent  on  leave. 

IgriQiE  District.— W.  C.  Hoover,  P.  £.  (P.  O., 
62  Casilla,  Iquique,  Chile.)  Antofagasta,  W.  F.  Al- 
bright. Arica  and  Tacna,  to  be  supplied  by  Wen- 
eeslao  Peralta.  Iquique :  English  work,  George  E. 
Allan  ;  Spanish  work,  W.  C.  Hoover.  Professor  in 
Iiiuique  College,  F.  C.  Allen. 

Lima  District.— Thomas  B.  Wood,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
23  Plaza  de  Inquisition,  Lima,  Peru.)  Callao  and 
Lima  English  work,  to  be  supplied  by  M.  J.  Pusey. 
Callao  Spanish  work,  Zoilo  E.  Irogoyen.  Lima, 
Adolfo  T.  Vasquez.  Tlio  following  were  left  to  be 
supplied :  Ayabaca  and  Loja,  Guayaquil  and  Tum- 
bez,  Cuenca,  Cuzco  and  Sicnani,  Magdalena,  Mol- 
lendo  and  Ariquipa,  Payta  and  Piuni,  Puno,  Tum- 
bez,  Quito.  Wm.  T.  Robinson,  Director  of  Normal 
School,  Quito,  Ecuador.  Henry  L.  Williams,  Prin- 
cipal of  Mod(?l  Public  School,  Quito,  Ecuador. 
Cliurlcs  M.  Griffith,  Director  of  Normal  School, 
C'uer.ca,  Ecuador.  Morris  J.  ?u.sey,  Principal  of 
CiiUiio  Ilitrh  School.  Jose  Q.  lUecas,  Professor  in 
I'alluo  Hitrh  School.  f.Mr.  Griffith  has  returned  to 
t!io  United  States  since  Conference.) 
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CliviHtian   Work  hi  the  Chile  Methodht  Schools, 


Santiago  Distuict.— I.  H.  LaFetra,  P.  E.  CCan- 
llla  07,  Santiago,  Chile.)  Coquimbo,  Serena,  and 
Guayacan,  Francis  M.  Harrington.  Santiago,  Ce- 
celio  Venegas.  San  Fernando  and  Curico,  Indalecio 
Romero.  Serena,  Jose  Torregrosa.  Valparaiso,  £.  E. 
Wilson  and  one  supply,  Carlos  Leigbton.  Professor 
In  Santiago  College,  Cbarles  H.  Wertenberger. 

The  statistics  of  the  West  South  America  Con- 
ference reported  713  members,  an  increase  of  37 ; 
613  probationers,  a  decrease  of  29;  1,495  Sunday 
school  scholars,  a  decrease  of  293  ;  5  churches  valued 
at  ^08,221,  and  5  parsonages  valued  at  $14,554.  The 
value  of  the  school  property  is  not  reported.  There 
are  13  local  preachers,  and  during  the  year  there 
were  122  children  and  124  adults  baptized. 

The  following  shows  the  membership  in  the  dif- 
ferent appointments  : 

•  ^ 
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ChUe 

Angol 14  «  52 

AntofagasUi W)  42  190 

Arica  and  Tucmi 21  9  29 

Concepcion :  Spanish «5  48  2(i2 

Eniflish 9  4  45 

Coquimbo,  etc 11  14  9() 

Iquique:  English 47  4 

Spanish 54  52  2(K) 

LosAngeles 22  3:^  55 

Nueva  Imperial 9  25  62 

Santiago 27  13  40 

S<.»rena 41  22  90 

Temuco 21  3:^  80 

Valparaiso 92  118  227 

Victoria 93  70  150 

Cullao :  English 18         10 

Spanish.. 70        110        190 

Missionaries. 

The  following  are  the  missionaries  in  Chile: 

Antofuf/asta^  Rev.  W.  F.  Albright  and  wife. 

CohC€})rkm^  Rev.G.  F.  Arms  and  wife.  Professor  Ern- 
est F.  Herman  and  wife. Rev.  John  L.  Reeder  and  wife. 
Miss  Adelaide  G.  Burch,  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Richard, 
Miss  Clara  M.  Iwan,  Miss  May  Tweedie,  Miss  Wini- 
fred 8.  Woods. 

Coquimbo^  Rev.  F.  M.  Harrington  and  wife. 

Iquiqne^  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Allan  and  wife.  Rev.  Floyd 
C.  Allen  and  wife.  Rev.  W.  C.  Hoover,  .M.D.,  and  wife, 
Mr.  II.  B  Shinii  and  wife,  Mr.  C.  S.  Wlnans  and  wife, 
Miss  Jeanette  Carpenter  and  Miss  May  E.  Finney. 

Sauiiaf/Of  Mr.  E.  P.  Currier,  Rev.  I.  H.  La  Fetra, 
D.D.,  and  wife,  Professor  T.  W.  La  Fetra  and  wife, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Ports,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Wertenberger  and 
wife,  Miss  Harriet  L.  Fields,  Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Hanna, 
Miss  Estella  Rugg,  Miss  Marlon  C.  Smith,  Miss 
Grace  White,  Miss  E.  M.  Stockton. 

TW/iittV),  Miss  Jeanette  Carpenter. 

Valptiraixo,  Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson  and  wife. 

The  missi(maries  in  Peru  are  : 

Cailao,  Rev.  Morris  J.  Pusey  and  wife. 

iimrt,  R(rv.  Thos.  B.  Wood,  LL.D.,  and  wife. 

Tliere  aro  several  persons  now  employed  in  the 
government  schools  of  Ecuador,  and  other  mission- 
aries in  Porto  Rico  who  were  formerly  missionaries 
in  Cliile. 


Ohristian  Work  in  the  Ohile  Metiiodist  Schools. 

THE  schools  that  have  been  established  in  Chile 
by  the  missicmaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  have  been  valuable  evangelistic  agencies. 
Not  only  have  the  profits  of  the  schools  been  used  to 
support  native  pastors,  but  the  influence  in  the 
schools  has  been  decidedly  spiritual. 

Mr.  T.  W.  La  Fetra  writes  of  Santiago  College : 

"  The  several  departments  of  the  school  are  opeDed 
every  morning  with  religious  exercises,  consifit- 
ing  of  the  reading  or  recital  of  a  passage  of  Holy 
Scripture,  the  singing  of  a  hymn  from  one  of  oar 
best  books,  and  prayer. 

*'  Daily  chapel  exercises  are  conducted  for  all  the 
boarding  pupils,  consisting  of  Scripture  reading  (in 
Spanish  and  English),  the  singing  of  one  or  more 
sacred  hymns,  and  prayer  in  English  and  Spanish. 
The  Scripture  reading  is  commonly  accompanied 
with  expository  remarks  and  practical  applica- 
tions. 

"  In  the  several  classes  Christian  truths  and  prin- 
ciples are  fret^ly  inculcated.  In  the  classes  in  sacred 
history  and  Christian  ethics  s^iecial  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  vital  religious  instruction. 

'*  All  of  the  boarding  pupils  an^  organized  into  a 
Sunday  school,  held  in  the  college,  with  English  and 
Spiiiiish  clas.ses  taught  by  the  directors  and  teachers. 
In  these  classes  are  used,  along  with  the  Bible,  the 
Spanish  lesson  leaves  published  by  our  Mission  in 
Mexico.  Some  of  our  boaniing  pupils  regularly 
attend  preaching  services  and  Sunday  school  at  the 
Protestant  Union  Church  at  Santiago.'* 

Miss  Winifred  Woods  writes  of  Concepcion  Col- 
lego: 

•'The  atmosphere  of  our  school  is  Christian  A 
prayer  service  is  held  every  morning  and  evening. 
At  the  evening  service  each  girl  reads  a  verse  of 
Scripture  in  Spanish,  and  hj'mns  are  sung.  The  re- 
peated request  for  the  singing  of  special  hymns  shows 
that  they  are  as  dear  to  their  hearts  as  ours. 

*'  All  the  girls  attend  the  Sabbath  school  held  in 
the  college  building.  In  my  own  work  in  the  Art 
Department  the  beautiful  in  the  world  is  held  up  as 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  God's  love  to  ns,  and  I 
frequently  pR^sent  Christian  truth  in  the  class  room, 
with  apparent  good  results.  Weekly  prayer  meet- 
ings are  held  with  the  girls." 

Miss  Jeanette  Carpenter  writes  of  Iquique  Col- 
lege : 

*'  I  have  b<>en  a  teacher  in  the  Iquique  English 
ColUige  since  August  23, 1808.  Every  school  morn- 
ing we  have  devotional  exercises  in  the  dlflPerent  de- 
partments, consisting  of  Bible  reading,  prayer,  and 
singing  of  hymns. 

*'  All  of  our  boarders  and  seven  from  my  class  of 
eighteen  attend  theservict\s  at  the  Methodist  church. 
Since  1  have  been  here  seven  from  the  Girls'  Depart- 
ment have  become  members  of  our  church. 

**  We  have  family  prayers  after  our  evening  meal, 
and  very  often  our  boys  and  girls  choose  the  hymns 
that  we  sing.  We  are  in  South  America  because  wa 
wish  to  work  for  the  uplifting  of  the  yoang  mentally 
and  spiritually,  and  the  Lord  is  blessing  our  labors.** 


South  America:    Its  People^  Religion^  and  Missiona. 
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South  Amflriffl;  Its  People,  Beligion,  and  Hiasions. 

CMuch  of  the  information  bere  given  Is  from  Prot- 
estant MisaionB  in  South  America^  published  by 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement ) 

SOUTH  AMERICA  consists  of  the  British  colony 
of  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  European  colonies 
of  British,  Datch,  and  French  Guiana,  and  the 
republics  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Co- 
lombia, Ecuador,  Peru,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela.  All  the  republics  were  at  one  time  colo- 
nies of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  Brazil  speak  the  Portuguese  and  in 
the  other  republics  the  Spanish  language.  The  con- 
stitutions of  the  republics  are  fashioned  after  that 
of  the  United  States,  but  several  of  the  governments 
are  largely  dominated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  almost  all  the  people  being  adherents  of 
that  faith. 

South  America  has  a  population  of  about  thirty- 
eight  and  a  half  million  inhabitants,  of  whom 
6,000,000  are  Indians.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
are  mainly  aborigines,  while  those  near  the  coast 
and  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  the  more  populous 
portions  are  chiefly  of  European  origin,  the  majority 
being  of  the  mixed  races. 

Rev.  C.  TV.  Drees,  D.D.,  writing  of  the  religion 
of  the  people,  says:  '*The  Christianity  of  South 
America  is  of  the  Roman  type.  It  was  brought  to 
the  continent  by  priest  find  friar,  and  supported  by 
every  advantage  arising  from  the  subserviency  of 
the  civil  power  to  the  dictates  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  That  its  influence  has  been  unfavor- 
able to  the  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  civilization, 
of  general  intelligence  and  of  high  moral  ideals 
would  be  evident  upon  a  most  superflcial  survey  of 
the  facts.  The  large  percentage  of  illiteracy,  the 
rude  conditions  of  life,  the  prevalence  of  low  ideals 
as  to  personal  morality  and  conjugal  fidelity,  the 
character  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  widespread 
conviction  among  all  classes  that  vows  of  celibacy 
afford  no  guarantee  of  personal  xmrity— all  this  and 
much  more  might  be  dwelt  upon  in  fullest  detail  in 
support  of  the  declaration  that  Roman  Catholicism 
has  in  all  Latin  America  been  tried  and  found 
wanting." 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wood  writes  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  In  South  America :  *'  The  priesthood,  as  a 
class,  is  like  the  old  Jewish  priesthood  in  holding  the 
truth  of  God  in  unrighteousness,  and  in  making  the 
divine  word  of  none  effect  by  human  traditions.  It 
deserves  all  the  curses  of  Christ  heaped  upon  the 
priestcraft  of  his  time,  with  new  chapters  still  more 
scathing  for  the  new  abominations  of  the  confession 
box,  pretended  infallibility,  enforced  celibacy,  the 
prohibition  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  ancient 
abomination  of  image  worship,  from  all  of  which 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  free.  Were  it  not 
for  this  drawback,  reformatory  movements  in 
Church  and  state  and  all  society  would  be  swift 
and  sweeping,  regjenerating  the  South  American 
peoples.'* 

**  South  America  is  a  pagan  field,  properly  speak- 
ing.   Its  image  worship  is  idolatry ;  its  invocation 
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of  saints  is  practical  polytheism.  And  these  abomi- 
nations are  grosser  and  more  universal  there  thaa 
among  Roman  Catholics  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  'Where  Protestantism  has  greatly  modified 
Catholicism.  The  religion  of  the  masses  all  over  the 
continent  alienates  them  from  God  exactly  as  in 
ancient  and  modem  heathenism.  But  it  is  worse  off^ 
than  any  other  great  pagan  field,  in  that  it  is  domi- 
nated by  a  single  mighty  hierarchy— the  mightiest 
known  in  history — which  augments  its  might  by 
monopolizing  the  Gospel,  not  in  order  to  evangelize 
the  masses,  but  to  dominate  them,  and  to  make 
their  evangelization  impossible.  For  centuries 
priestcraft  has  had  everything  its  own  way  all  over 
the  continent,  and  is  now  at  last  yielding  to  outside 
pressure,  but  with  desperate  resistance.'* 

Guiana. 

The  three  Guianas  are  European  colonies.  French. 
Guiana,  frequently  called  Cayenne,  is  used  chiefly 
as  a  penal  settlement  by  France.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  23,000,  and  is  the  only  country  in  South. 
America  where  there  are  no  Protestant  missions. 

British  Guiana  has  a  population  of  300,000, 
more  than  one  sixth  of  whom  dwell  in  Georgetown. 
In  the  interior  arc  probably  20,000  Indians  of 
several  different  tribes,  chief  among  whom  is  the 
Carib  tribe.  The  coast  lands  are  inhabited  by  people 
of  mixed  blood  and  negroes.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  Asiatics  here,  mostly  from  China  and 
India.  Missions  are  being  conducted  by  the  Church 
of  England,  represented  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Moravians,  Presby 
terians  of  England,  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
the  Wesleyans  of  England. 

Dutch  Guiana,  or  Surinam,  has  a  population  of 
65,000,  chiefly  Indians  and  negroes.  The  "Bush 
negroes  **  are  believers  in  magic  and  witchcraft.  The 
Moravians  have  had  missions  in  Surinam  for  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  now  report  90 
male  and  female  European  missionaries  and  29,381 
members,  including  children. 

I 

Brazil. 

Brazil  has  a  population  of  about  fifteen  million. 
,  A  Brazilian  author  estimates  that  of  the  population 
38  per  cent  are  Europeans,  more  or  less  pure  ; 
20  per  cent  are  negroes ;  4  per  cent  are  pure  Ameri- 
cans, and  38  per  cent  are  mixed  Americans.  There 
are  800,000  Indians  in  their  wild  state  in  the  interior. 
The  official  language  of  the  country  is  Portuguese. 
For  three  centuries  Brazil  was  Portugal's  largest 
possession.  It  became  an  independent  empire  in 
1822  and  a  republic  in  1889. 

"  Brazilians  arc  in  general  hospitable,  generous, 
charitable,  gay,  courteous,  communicative,  quick  at 
learning,  rather  fond  of  show,  somewhat  cere- 
monious and  proud,  and  exhibiting  a  politeness 
which  is  as  general  in  the  lowest  as  in  the  highest 
classes.  Intellectually,  there  is  an  apathy,  which  is 
manifest  in  science,  politics,  and  religion." 

Rev.  If.  C.  Tucker,  writing  of  the  aboriginal  races, 
.says :  "  Nine  principal  groups  are  found  in  Brazil, 
their  main  habitat  being  in  the  northern  provinces. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  copper  color,  of 
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medium  height,  rather  heavy  set,  and  very  muscular. 
They  are  generally  apathetic  aud  undemonstrative. 
The  most  generally  prevailing  religious  belief  among 
them  is  that  .there  are  three  great  or  chief  gods — the 
sun,  god  of  the  animal  kingdom  ;  the  moon,  god  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  Ruda,  the  god  of  love  or 
of  all  reproduction.  Besides  these  they  seem  to  have 
a  multitude  of  subordinate  and  inferior  gods  for 
various  purposes.  Their  burial  custom  of  deposit- 
ing at  the  grave  the  bow  and  arrow  and  vessels  in 
which  they  prepare  food  would  indicate  that  they 
have  some  idea  of  immortality,  or  of  a  future  state 
of  existence." 

The  republic  has  made  steady  progress.  "  Perfect 
religious  liberty  and  freetlom  of  worship  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  constitution,  and  no  man  is  debarred 
from  any  oflSce  In  the  republic  because  of  his  religious 
belief." 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  commenced  mis- 
sion work  in  Brazil  in  1835,  but  the  mission  was 
given  up  In  1842.  Afterward  some  self-supporting 
missions  were  organized,  but  at  the  present  time 
Rev.  Justus  II.  Nelson,  at  Para,  is  the  only  worker 
In  Brazil  connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

In  1855  Dr.  Robert  R.  K alley,  a  Presbyterian,  of 
Scotland,  commenced  mission  work  in  Brazil,  and 
as  a  result  there  are  at  present  six  male  mission- 
aries and  their  wives  and  four  single  women  work- 
ing in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Pernambuco,  Minas  Geracs. 
etc.,  under  the  direction  of  an  undenominational 
committee  in  Scotland. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  in  the  United 
States  sent  Its  first  missionary  to  Brazil  In  1859.  A 
church  was  organized  in  1862  and  a  presbytery  or- 
ganized In  1 865.  There  are  10  ordained  missionaries, 
5  single  women,  1  layman,  and  a  large  number 
of  native  preachers  and  workers. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  South,  In  the  United 
States  of  America  began  work  In  Campinas  In  1839, 
and  now  reports  prosperous  school  work  at  several 
points — 11  ordained  married  missionaries,  6  single 
women,  and  a  number  of  native  preachers  and 
workers. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  sent  to 
Brazil  Rev.  J.  J.  Ransom,  who  arrived  In  Rio 
de  Janeiro  February  2, 1876.  The  mission  now  re- 
ports 12  ordained  missionaries,  12  single  women, 
and  15  native  preachers,  with  2,785  communicants. 
There  are  three  boarding  schools  for  girls,  one  for 
boys,  and  several  day  schools. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  of  the  United 
States  sent  its  first  missionaries  to  Brazil  in  1882. 
There  are  now  8  ordained  mls.slonarles,  8  single 
women,  and  16  native  preachers. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  sent  2  young 
men  to  Brazil  In  1889,  and  now  report  1  Bishop, 
3  ordained  and  1  unordalned  missionaries,  4  native 
preachers,  and  400  communicants. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the 
American  Bible  Society  have  accomplished  much 
good  by  the  circulation  through  Its  agents  of  a  large 
number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  estimated  at 
900,000. 


In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  and  Sao 
Paulo  are  stationed  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  ministry  is  confined  to  English- 
speaking  peoplein  these  cities  and  other  neighboring 
places. 

Paraguay. 

Paraguay  has  a  population  of  665,000.  The  only 
organized  Protestant  missionary  agency  for  the 
prosecution  of  evangelistic  work  among  the  Para- 
guayan people  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  commenced  active  work  in  1886.  The  first 
missionaries  were  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wood  and  Rev. 
John  Villauueva.  The  South  American  Missionary 
Society  has  been  at  work  among  the  Chaco  Indians, 
aud  the  first  convert  was  baptized  in  1899. 

Uki:guay. 

Uruguay  has  a  population  of  900,600,  and  is  very 

prosperous   and    progressive.      **  Her  capital  city, 

Montevideo,  with  over  260,000  inhabitants,  Is  one  of 

the   handsomest    cities    in   all  America,  North  or 

South."      There   are   organized    churches   of    the 

Church    of    England,    the    Waldenslans,    and   the 

Lutherans,  but  the  most  widely  extended  of  all  the 

organized    movements    of    Protestantism    is    the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  has  six  churches 

in  Montevideo  and  churches  in  Durazno,  Trinidad, 

El  Salto,  etc. 

Argentina. 

Argentina  has  a  population  of  4,578,600.  Her  in- 
stitutions are  liberal  and  her  policy  progrressive. 

Dr.  John  F.  Thomson  writes :  *'  Argentina  is  the 
land  of  plenty ;  plenty  of  room  and  of  food.  The 
climate  Is  Incomparable.  Argentina  stands  in  South 
America  not  only  as  the  first  free  nation,  bat  as  the 
liberator  and  founder  of  other  nations  that  to-day 
are  free,  and  well  may  the  lovers  of  freedom  In  the 
whole  Latin  race  be  proud  of  her.  But  she  is  also 
the  first  Ip  educational  advantages.  Her  public 
schools,  her  colleges  and  universities  arc  the  best  in 
the  English-i  waking  world." 

The  first  Piotestant  mission  was  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  1820.  In  1836  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  began  its  work,  which  has  had  Its 
largest  development  since  1870.  The  Church  of. 
England,  the  Lutherans,  and  ih^  8r"th  American 
Missionary  Society  have    tht^ir  repr';r8entatlve8   at 

work. 

Chile. 

Chile  has  a  population  of  3,110,000.  It  Is  nearly 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  miles  long,  bat  its 
average  breadth  is  less  than  two  hundred  miles. 
Santiago,  the  capital,  has  320,000  people.  "The 
dominant  race  is  of  Spanish  origin,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  laboring  class  is  largely  of  Indian  blood, 
mingled  with  the  Spanish.  These  laborers,  or  peones^ 
are  a  hardy.  Industrious  race,  and  are  intensely  pa- 
triotic. The  seaport  towns  have  a  goodly  number 
of  foreigners." 

The  missionary  societies  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Church,  North,  and  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  are  the  only  ones  doing  organized  mission 
work  among  the  natives,  and  both  have  had  a  large 
measure  of  success.  The  South  American  Missionary 
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Society  bas  some  chaplains  in  the  British  colonies 

and    some   missionaries    among    the   Araucanian 

Indians. 

Peru. 

Pern  has  a  population  of  4,700»000.  **  Before  Co- 
lumbus discovered  the  New  World  tiiere  flourished 
in  South  America  a  great  empire,  embracing  what  is 
to-day  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  a  part  of 
Colombia  and  Argentina— the  empire  of  the  lucas. 
Peru  was  the  center,  the  chief  city  being  Cuzco, 
which  is  sa.d  to  have  had  a  population  of  over  200,000. 
The  sun  was  the  chief  divinity."  It  was  a  rich  and 
populous  country  when  It  was  discovered  and  con- 
quered by  Spain. 

The  mission  work  in  Peru  is  chiefly  that  of  the 
^Icthodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  are  also  some 
workers  representing  the  East  London  Mission  In- 
stitute. The  AnglicanB  of  England  and  the  Lu- 
therans have  work  among  foreigners  in  English  and 
German,  but  none  among  Aie  natives. 

The  late  Bishop  Ninde,  after  his  return  last  year 
from  a  visit  to  South  America,  wrote  as  follows  of 
Peru : 

"It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  classes  of  Peru- 
vians are  unquestioning  supporters  of  the  dominant 
Romanism.  I  found  it  surprisingly  true  that  large 
numbers  of  the  better  informed  classes  among  the 
men,  including  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of 
the  republic,  while  nominally  embraced  In  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  are  outspoken  in  their  dissent 
from  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  hierarchy  and 
severe  critics  both  in  private  and  public  of  the 
clergy's  shortcomings  and  often  atrocious  offenses 
against  good  morals.  The  liberal  newspapers  score 
tliem  without  mercy  and  witn  the  full  favor  of  their 
numerous  patrons,  not  hesitating  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  Protestants  in  their  struggles  to  secure  liberal 
laws  and  freedom  of  conscience. 

*'  The  class  of  Peruvians  is  large  and  growing  who 
feel  d^ply  chagrined  that  their  republic  and  Bolivia 
are  so  far  behind  their  sister  republics  in  granting 
religions  liberty.  And  they  have  special  reason  for 
this  feeling,  since  Ecuador,  regarded  until  recently 
the  most  hopelessly  papal  of  all  the  South  American 
states,  under  the  present  liberal  government  has 
canceled  its  former  concordat  with  the  pope  and 
adopted  a  series  of  laws  relating  to  religion  which 
could  scarcely  be  improved  by  the  most  pronounced 
Protestants. 

'*  It  seems  a  burning  shame  that  in  this  advanced 
I>erlod  the  rights  of  conscience  are  so  restricted  that 
no  public  religious  services  are  permitted  outside 
the  Catholic  churches.  I  was  myself  admitted  to  a 
prayer  meeting  in  Callao  by  a  ticket  handed  me  by 
the  doorkeeper — in  evidence  that  the  meeting  was 
private  and  thus  not  held  in  violation  of  law.  The 
present  condition  of  things  cannot  long  continue. 
A  change  of  administration— possibly  through  a  rev- 
olution— will  end  the  control  of  the  clerical  party 
and  reconstruct  the  policy  of  the  government. 

**  The  uninformed,  superstitious  women  of  Peru 
are  the  loyal  and  ardent  supporters  of  the  Roman 
Church.  'Social  inconvenience'  prevents  many  a 
man  of  progressive  views  from  acting  to  the  full  his 


real  convictions.  But  sooner  or  later  even  this  fetter 
will  be  broken.  Freedom  is  in  the  air.  The  true 
patriots  of  Peru  will  be  forced  to  act,  and  when  the 
battle  is  set  they  will  be  found  in  the  ascendency." 

Colombia. 

Colombia  has  a  population  of  4,000,000.  The  first 
Protestant  missionary  to  Colombia  (then  called  New 
Grenada)  was  Rev.  Horace  B.  Pratt,  sent  in  1856  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  the  missionaries  now  at  work  in  the  re- 
public are  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  North 

and  South. 

Venezuela. 

Venezuela  has  a  population  of  2,444,800,  including 
326,000  Indians.  Mrs.  T.  S.  Pond,  for  ten  years  a 
missionary  in  South  America,  writes : 

"The  population  is  verj'  cosmopolitan.  1.  The 
Indians  resemble  the  Chinese  in  appearance,  being 
short  and  stout  and  of  a  light  brown  color.  They 
have  little  enterprise  and  are  easily  led  by  superior 
minds.  2.  The  descendants  of  the  original  settlers 
of  the  countr}',  the  Spaniards.  8.  Full-blooded 
negroes  from  the  West  Indies.  4.  Foreigners  from 
North  America,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  Italy,  some  Chinese,  and 
Syrians.  5.  The  so-called  Venezuelans,  a  mixture 
of  all  nationalities  and  who  seem  to  inherit  the  worst 
characteristics  of  each  nation.  Every  shade  of 
color  is  seen,  and  every  language  is  heard,  although 
Spanish  is  the  universal  language  of  the  country. 
As  a  rule  the  Venezuelans  are  avaricious,  indolent, 
thriftless,  and  improvident.'* 

Protestant  mission  work  was  first  commenced  In 
Venezuela  by  the  agents  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety in  1876.  The  missionaries  now  in  the  republic 
are  those  of  the  Presbj'terian  Church,  the  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance,  a  Canadian  missionary  so- 
ciety,  and  some  independent  workers. 

BOLIYIA. 

Bolivia  has  a  population  of  1,300,000.  Mission 
work  is  carried  on  by  the  Methodist  Episcr  o»»' 
Church  and  by  some  Baptist  workers  from  Canada. 
But  little  has  been  accomplished  by  them. 

Ecuador. 

Ecuador  has  a*  population  of  l,2r2,000.  The  re- 
public in  1896  made  a  new  constitution  establishing 
religious  liberty,  and  missionaries  representing  the 
Metho<list  Episcopal  Church,  the  Gospel  Union  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance  of  New  York  are  at  work.  In  1900  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Wood  was  authorized  to  establish  nor- 
mal schools,  with  foreign  Protestants  as  the  chief 
teachers.  Tliis  remarkable  departure  is  now  in  ac- 
tive operation,  and  will  doubtless  greatly  elevate  the 
mental  and  sx}iritual  character  of  the  nation. 

South  American  Missionary  Statistics  for  1900. 

The  American  Bible  Society  entered  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  1894,  and  has  been  at  work  in  every  re- 
public. It  reports  8  ordained  agents  and  47  native 
workers. 

The  American  Church  Missionary  Society  of  the 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Church  entered  Brazil  in  1889, 
and  has  in  that  republic  8  ordained  missionaries,  8 
laymen,  7  wives,  2  other  women,  22  native  workers, 
and  r>50  communicants. 

The  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society  has  worli 
in  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  with  2  ordained 
missionaries  and  two  laymen. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (North)  entered  Colombia  in  1856,  Brazil  in 
1$50,  Chile  in  1873,  Venezuela  in  1897,  and  has  in 
these  countries  26  ordained  missionaries,  1  layman, 
25  wives  of  missionaries,  11  other  women,  68  native 
workers,  and  2,855  comnmnicants. 

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  entered  Brazil  in  1876,  and  reports  12 
ordained  missionaries,  10  wives  of  missionaries,  27 
other  women,  33  native  workers,  and  2,785  commu- 
nicants. 

Brazil  Mission  (Scotch  undenominational)  entered 
Brazil  in  189:),  and  has  2  ordained  missionaries,  4 
laymen,  5  wives,  and  3  other  women. 

British  Guiana  East  India  and  Chinese  Mission  is 
undenominational,  and  has  in  Guiana  2  ordained 
missionaries,  18  laymen,  19  native  workers,  and  771 
communicants. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  reports  8  or- 
dained missionaries  and  15  native  workers. 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  has  work  in  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  Chile,  Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  with 

10  ordained  missionaries,  5  wives,  3  other  women,  20 
native  workers,  and  300  communicants. 

Christian  Missions  known  as  **  Bi*ethron  "  are  in 
British  Guiana,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Ar- 
gentina with  19  laymen,  11  wives,  and  7  other  women. 

East^TU  West  Indian  Wesley  an  Methmlist  Confer- 
ence has  in  British  Guiana  10  ordained  missiona- 
ries, 2  laymen,  120  native  workers,  and  4,212  commu- 
nicants. 

Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (South)  U.  S.  A.  has  in  Brazil 

11  ordained  missionaries,  10  wives  of  missionaries,  6 
other  women,  1  male  physician,  25  native  workers, 
and  1,990  communicants. 

Foreign  Mission  Board  of  Canadian  Baptists  re- 
ports in  Bolivia  3  ordained  missionaries  and  2  wives 
of  missionaries. 

Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adven- 
tists  reports  In  Argentina,  Unnaiay,  Paraguay,  Bra- 
zil, Guiana,  Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia  13 
ordained  missionaries,  29  layni<Mi,  17  wives,  4  other 
women,  7  native  workers,  and  1.012  communicants. 

Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Soutbmi  Baptist 
Convention  lias  in  Brazil  8  onlained  missionaries, 
8  wives,  3  other  women,  1  male  physician,  19  native 
workers,  and  1.922  comnmnicants. 

Foreign  Mission  Committ»'e  of  the  Pn'sbyterian 
Clinrrh  of  Canada  has  in  British  Guiana  1  onlained 
missionary  an<l  his  wife,  4  native  workers,  and  99 
ctmimun:  ants. 

(Jospel  Union,  of  Kansas  City,  has  in  Ecuador  7 
laymen.  4  wives,  and  1  other  woman. 

Guiana  Diocesjm  Cliurch  Society  has  in  British 
Guiana  11  onlained  miHsiouuries,  21  laymen,  and  20 
native  workers. 


**  Ilelgelseforbnndet*'  has  in  Argentina  1  ordained 
missionary. 

Independent  Baptists  report  in  Pern  1  ordained 
missionary  and  his  wife. 

International  Committee  of  the  Toang  Men's 
Christian  Association  (Foreign  Department)  re- 
ports in  Brazil  1  layman  and  his  wife,  and  1  native 
worker. 

International  Medical  Missionary  and  Benevolent 
Association  has  In  Argentina  two  laymen. 

Missionary  Pence  Association  has  in  Brazil  and 
Argentina  6  laymen,  4  wives,  and  1  male  physician. 

Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  including  the  Women's  Society,  has  in  Ar- 
gentina, Chile,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 
and  Ecuador  23  ordained  missionaries,  3  laymen,  21 
wives,  26  other  women,  1  physician,  189  native 
workers,  and  4,741  communicants. 

Moravian  Missions  hayo  in  British  and  Dutch  Gni- 
ana  38  ordalne<l  missionaries,  8  laymen,  40  wives,  4 
other  women,  46  native  workers,  and  8,833  commu- 
nicants. 

Regions  Beyond  Missionary  Union  report  in  Pern 
and  Argentina  4  ordained  missionaries,  5  laymen,  7 
wives. 

Salvation  Army  has  in  British  Guiana,  Umgoay^ 
and  Argentina  43  ordained  missionaries,  S3  laymen, 
7  wives,  and  21  native  workers. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign Parts  has  in  British  Guiana  9  ordained  mis- 
sionaries, 1  native  worker,  and  998  conminnicanta. 

South  American  Evangelical  Mission  has  in  Vene- 
zuela, Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Bolivia  2  ordained  mia 
sionaries,  10  laymen,  5  wives,  1  physician,  and  1  na- 
tive worker. 

South  American  Missionary  Society  reporta  in 
Fuegia,  Falkland  Islands,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Ar- 
gentina 7  ordained  missionaries,  22  laymen,  9  wivea 
of  missionaries,  20  other  women,  and  10  native 
workers. 

Venezuela  Mission  has  in  Venesnela  1  ordained 
missionary  and  his  wife. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Home  and  Foreign  Missiona- 
ry Society  of  the  Wesleyan  Annual  Conference  in  tho 
West  Indies  rei)orts  in  Colombia  1  ordained  mis- 
sionary and  1  layman. 

The  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  tho 
African  Meth(Hlist  Church  has  in  British  Oniana  1 
onlained  missionary. 

The  Protestant  workers  in  South  America  are  25& 
ordained  missionaries,  199  laymen,  201  wives,  117 
other  women,  6  ])hy8icians,  and  688  native  workers. 
A  ])artial  report  from  the  missions  gives  80,469  com- 
munieants.  A  full  report  would  probably  give  be^ 
tween  40,000  and  50,000.  It  is  probable  that  the  next 
ten  years  will  greatly  increase  the  number. 


Fern :  A  Betrospect  and  Prospeot 

i  (An  oration  by  Carlos  Wlener.'aged  seventeen,  a  gradu- 
ate from  the  Metho<list  High  School  at  CaUao,  Peru, 
,  delivered  at  the  commencement  exercises.) 

WHEN  that  bold,  intrepid  mariner,  Christopher 
ColuiTibus,   convinced   within  himself   that 
J  the  earth  was  round,  ventured  to  sail  forth  upon 
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the  unknown  sea,  there  were  many  who  expected 
failure.  Heeding  not  opposition  and  criticism,  he 
persevered  in  his  tenacious  purpose  to  find  a  new 
route  to  the  Indies. 

The  voyage  was  long  and  hazardous,  and  in  the 
hour  nearest  despair  his  ear  welcomed  the  echoing 
breeze  that  bore  the  cry  **  Land  I  Land  I "  A  route 
was  found,  not  to  tlie  East  Indies,  but  to  a  new, 
wonderful  land  of  exhaustless  wealth.  Voyagers 
followed  him  by  the  hundreds,  among  whom  was 
the  unprincipled,  but  bold  adventurer,  Francisco 
Pizarro. 

In  pursuit  of  his  ambition  he  discovered  and  con- 
quered the  richest,  most  powerful,  and  civilized 
nation  of  the  New  World,  the  Empire  of  the  Incas, 
whose  glory  he  treacherously  undermined  and  de- 
stroyed. Whence  came  the  Incas?  IIow  did  their 
culture  originate?  These  questions  have  puzzled 
wise  men  and  are  yet  unsolved.  Their  history 
comes  to  us  as  a  legend,  losing  from  generation  to 
generation  its  veracity. 

Who  knows  how  far  back  the  history  of  Peru  goes, 
or  whence  came  Its  first  inhabitants  ?  It  may  have 
been  before  the  days  of  Rome  or  Greece.  Arch©oIo- 
gists  find  these  great  resemblances  to  the  old  £g}'p- 
tian  civilization  :  first,  in  government,  where  the 
king  was  regarded  as  divine ;  second,  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic characters  of  tombs  and  monuments ;  third, 
in  their  art  as  displayed  in  building ;  fourth,  in  their 
religion,  where  the  sun  was  the  central  object  of 
worship  ;  and  fifth,  in  the  preservation  of  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  These  facts  have  led  many  to  believe 
that  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Incas  were  related. 

But  the  glory  of  the  Incas  was  destroyed  and  the 
life  of  the  race  blunted  by  nearly  three  hundred 
years  of  Spanish  oppression.  By  the  sword  of  the 
tyrant,  and  by  intolerable  slavery  millions  of  this 
noble  race  perished,  until  in  the  present  century 
only  one  fifth  of  them  remained.  The  fair  land  itself 
was  desolated. 

What  had  been  fair  gardens  were  only  marked  by 
ruined  terraces,  and  palace  walls  became  ruins.  A 
new  race  sprang  up  by  the  mixture  of  Indian  blood 
with  other  bloods. 

But  the  Indian  blood,  neither  mixed  nor  pure,  did 
not  forget  the  fount  from  whence  it  came.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  was  there,  and  in  1821  burst  the 
bonds  of  oppression  and  freed  itself  from  the  chains 
that  had  held  it  so  long.  Here  begins  the  modern 
history  of  Pern,  leaving  behind  centuries  of  dark 
ages. 

Through  this  brief  backward  glance  we  have  the 
past.  What  shall  the  future  be  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion now  before  us,  for  Peru  is  a  land  of  the  past 
and  of  the  future.  Through  the  vista  of  the  past  we 
have  seen  an  ancient  land ;  a  unique  land ;  a  myste- 
rious, semiexplored,  dangerous,  beautiful  land, 
once  called  the  land  of  the  Incas,  to-day  known  as 
Peru.  The  land  which  stands  to-day  as  it  stood  in 
the  magnificence  of  its  antiquity,  rock  ribbed  in 
the  grandeur  of  its  Andean  home. 

The  question  proposed  as  to  its  future  is  momen- 
tous. Friends,  this  is  a  question  which  every  true 
citizen  ought  to  have   in  mind.     What  shall  the 


future  of  my  country  be  ?  How  can  we  know  ?  Is 
there  aught  of  promise  amid  the  uncertainties  of  a 
selfish,  revolutionary  politics  and  a  peculiarly 
heterogeneous  people  ? 

The  politics  of  to-day  give  no  hope.  The  slaying 
of  thousands  on  the  seventeenth  of  March  merely  to 
gratity  the  personal  ambition  of  a  so-called"  patriot," 
who  can  hire  Cfuias  for  a  mere  song  and  allure  the 
youth  of  the  land  by  the  promise  of  plunder,  only  to 
slay  the  Chciah  and  disappoint  the  youth,  is  utterly 
void  of  promise. 

There  is  no  hope  in  the  present  political  conditions 
until  a  true  patriot  arises.  May  he  come  doon  t  If 
present  conditions  continue,  Peru  will  rank  with  the 
Latin  countries  of  Europe — a  relic  of  the  past. 

But  the  hope  of  Peru  lies  in  two  things:  her 
people  and  her  land.  In  her  people,  because  there 
is  always  hope  in  humanity.  No  people  have  ever 
fallen  so  low,  but  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  past  there 
could  arise  a  new  civilization.  And  the  future  of 
Peru  will  see  that  new  civilization. 

Look  at  her  domain.  Glance  down  the  Pacific 
from  Panama  to  Cape  Horn.  Your  eye  crosses  a 
sweep  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  miles,  covered 
by  four  great  republics,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Chile.  Largest  among  them  all  is  Peru,  embracing 
five  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  square  miles,  more  than  eight 
times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales,  with  a  coast 
line  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
miles,  and  an  inland  lake,  Titicaca,  large  enough  to 
surround  the  island  of  Corsica. 

Within  this  domain  lies  a  great  variety  of  sur- 
face, soil,  and  climate,  capable  of  producing  tropical 
and  temperate  vegetation  in  great  variety  and 
abundance. 

What  seems  like  her  only  barren  land,  the  coast 
desert,  needs  bnt  the  diverted  waters  of  her  mountain 
streams  to  make  it  as  productive  as  the  world's  best. 
The  mountain  sides  to  the  ver>'  summits  have  been 
proved  capable  of  supporting  a  teeming  population, 
while  to  the  east  lies  a  vast  stretch  of  tropical  vege- 
tation as  dense  and  luxuriant  as  the  Amazon  valley 
can  furnish.  Those  eastern  plains  might  make  the 
garden  of  the  world  about  the  head  waters  of  the 
Amazon. 

Buried  in  her  mountain  storehouses  are  untold 
treasures  and  uncounted  wealth  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  other  ores,  coal  and  petroleum.  From 
Amazon  plains  across  Andean  heights  and  valleys 
to  the  Pacific  desert  we  find  the  provisions  for  a 
great  people.  Sugar,  rice,  the  grains,  potatoes, 
coflPee,  cotton,  the  finest  wool,  tropical  fruits,  cocoa, 
gums,  and  herbs  are  hers  beyond  measure. 

Should  it  ever  be  that  her  soil  became  exhausted  as 
in  older  civilized  nations,  along  her  coast  are  islands 
bearing  vast  stores  of  guano  to  renew  her  fertility. 
Was  ever  a  land  so  well  provided  to  sustain  a  dense 
population  ?    I  challenge  comparison  in  the  world. 

And  yet,  in  this  land  there  live  only  4,700,000 
people,  more  than  one  half  of  whom  are  Indians, 
and  the  rest  mixed  and  foreign  races.  Why  should 
not  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world  live 
here  ?    Who  shall  say  it  will  not  ?    For  this  people 
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there  have  been  laid  the  foundations  of  a  good  gov- 
ernment, republican  in  form,  modeled  after  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  but  modified  to  suit 
the  peculiarity  of  this  people. 

What  are  the  needs  of  this  country?  They  are 
many,  among  which  I  will  name  a  few  :  Good  roads 
everywhere,  and  railroads  to  facilitate  intercourse 
and  communication  among  her  people  and  access  to 
and  from  the  center  of  government.  Modern  ma- 
chinery to  develop  her  resources.  Imagine  what 
could  be  done  with  the  power  of  the  little  Bimac  if 
utilized  in  producing  electric  force.  The  entrance 
of  progressive  elements  of  the  world  to  awaken  her 
from  the  lethargy  of  the  past.  Touch  with  the 
world,  that  would  electrify  the  nation  with  the  force 
of  modern  civilization  like  a  dynamic  shock. 

But  before  this  can  be  done  her  doors  must  be 
opened,  liberty  and  protection  granted,  security  of 
property  and  life  assured,  and  civilization  welcomed. 
Schools  are  needed— such  as  will  awaken  the  dor- 
mant child  mind  and  develop  a  coming  intellectual 
generation.  A  stable  government  is  needed — civil 
politics — an  extended  elective  franchise.  Liberty  is 
needed— liberty  of  thought,  of  conscience,  of  ballot, 
of  commerce,  of  social  life.  A  strong  moral  life  is 
needed ;  such  as  will  develop  a  public  moral  senti- 
ment of  honesty,  truth,  and  purity  in  private  life, 
home,  society,  and  business. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  is  needed,  that  teaches 
that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  and  devel- 
ops respect  for  each  man's  rights  and  wants.  Give 
us  these  elements,  and  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  past 
there  will  arise,  phenixlike,  a  mighty  nation  that 
shall  crown  the  new  South  American  civilization 
with  her  Andean  heights  of  glory. 


Beligious  Development  in  South  America. 

(The  following  are  extracts  from  Latin-America 
by  Kev.  Hubert  W.  Brown,  A.M.,  published  by  the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.) 

THE  four  factors  in  the  problem  of  America's  re- 
ligious development— the  pagan,  papal,  patriot, 
and  Protestant — are  all  In  active  work  to-day. 

Lowest  in  the  scales  we  have  the  millions  of  pagan, 
or  semi-pagan,  Indians,  and  most  of  them  are  as  yet 
untouched.  Tlie  work  for  their  conversion  is  as  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  as  any  to  be  found  in  India, 
China,  Africa,  or  the  Islands  of  the  sea.  After  four 
centuries  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  failed  to 
reach  them.    Can  we  do  any  better  ? 

The  second  factor  is  found  in  the  adherents  of  Ro- 
manism, who  still  form  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
They  are  not  all  alike  ;  but  fall  naturally  into  groups 
btttween  which  there  are  notable  contrasts. 

On  the  one  hand  are  the  mass  of  ignorant,  super- 
stitious worshli)er8  who  aooei)t  what  they  are  told, 
and  do  what  they  are  bidden,  with  little  or  no 
thought.  Over  against  these  is  a  wealthy  conserva- 
tive element  strong  in  social  and  political  intiuencc. 

They  do  not  intend  to  yield  without  a  strugglr. 
In  all  Latin-America  there  are  signs  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  revival  of  power.  r)isestaV)lishnient,  wher- 
ever effected,  has  but  served  to  arouse  tlie  Church  to 


the  putting  forth  of  all  her  energies  to  make  good,  in 
one  way  or  another,  what  has  been  lost  in  the  strug- 
gle, or  given  up  in  deference  to  more  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

The  Romish  Church  is  not  at  present,  nor,  to  judge 
by  present  indications,  soon  likely  to  be  reduced  to 
a  weak  minority.  It  is  still  a  strong,  infiaential  ma- 
jority in  social,  not  to  say  political,  life,  even  under 
liberal  governments. 

The  third  factor  is  the  liberal  party,  which  has 
won  religious  liberty,  or  at  least  the  toleration  of 
Protestantism,  in  every  country  of  Latin- America. 
They  have  done  a  grand  and  necessary  work.  They 
have  opened  the  door  ;  but,  aside  from  affording  us 
the  protection  of  the  law,  are  not  to  be  expected  to 
do  our  work  for  us.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  the 
Protestant  worker  must  reckon  with  the  open  infi- 
delity, or,  at  best,  the  religious  indifference,  of  the 
majority  of  the  liberal  leaders,  whose  main  efforts 
are  directed  toward  securing  political  stability,  and 
perfecting  a  system  of  popular  education. 

The  Protestant  forms  the  last  factor  introduced 
into  the  religious  problem  of  Latin-America.  The 
purpose  is  to  complete  the  work  of  religrioos  and 
spiritual  education.  The  work  in  its  general  aspects 
is  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  whole  country 
In  beliefs  and  practices.  Specifically,  it  consists  in 
building  up  a  self-supporting,  self-propagating  na- 
tive Protestant  Church. 

Protestantism  cannot  hope  for  any  outside  aids  to 
its  extension,  except  to  a  very  limited  degree ;  and 
only  in  this  sense,  that  the  English  and  American 
colonies  which  are  found  to-day  in  all  the  large  cities 
of  Latin- America  are  steadily  growing  in  size,  while 
the  culture  and  social  standing  of  many  of  their 
members  are  surely,  if  slowly,  teaching  even  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  native  population  something 
of  the  nature  and  dignity  of  Protestantism. 

There  are  chapels  where  English  services  are  held 
in  the  leading  cities.  Unfortunately,  however, 
many  of  our  countrymen  accept  the  irreligious  cus- 
toms of  their  adopted  land,  and  our  native  converts 
have  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  nominal  Prot- 
estants and  the  real  followers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  cannot  try  to  win  popularity  at  the  expense  of 
truth.  We  cannot  make  the  transition  easy  by  com- 
promises with  error.  This  the  papal  Church  did, 
and  still  does,  and  her  astuteness  in  so  doing  is  ap- 
plauded even  by  some  Protestant  writers.  The  fact 
is  that  so  many  of  the  Romish  ceremonies  were  al- 
ready but  adaptations  of  classical  and  other  pagan 
forms  that  a  few  more  such  compromises  with  hea- 
thenism made  little  difference  to  the  minds  of  their 
missionaries,  whose  consciences  were  blunted  on 
this  question.  Then,  too,  these  compromises  helped 
to  conciliate  the  Indians,  giving  the  whole  popula- 
tion fine  opportunity  for  the  happy  union  of  pleas- 
uri'  seeking,  relitfious  worship,  and  commercial  deal- 
ings. Tlie  great  .//f«/as  became  fairs  for  barter,  gam- 
ing, and  penitential  rites. 

The  Protestant  missionaries  make  no  compromises 
with  error.  Our  converts  burn  all  their  idols,  give 
up  suptTstitious  practices,  and  use  only  the  simple 
worship  of  Protestantism.    It  is  a  glaring  contrast. 
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'b  hare  to  note  in  the  Latin  countileflof  the  new 
\B  TeTiTlIytng  InQaence  of  evangetlcal  Cbrls- 
tfiknilf  on  the  di^^ncrate  life  oE  a  Brosaly  comipled 
Roman  CalUoIlcIam. 

Tliosa  of  OS  Vi'hn  liave  Ured  for  a  decade  or  longer 
ia  any  □(  the  more  prograsBive  countries  of  Latin- 
dmerlca  can  point  to  many  outward  bIsub  of  mute- 
rial  progress  ;  as,  for  example,  tbe  astenalon  of  raU- 
waya  aud  lelc^irrapti  IIocb,  the  use  of  tbe  telephone 
id  electric  light,  the  establUbmeiit  oC  new  IdUub- 
I,  the  improvement  in  tbe  popniac  jonrnala,  and 


tlic^tr  wtiter  drculattuji.  Ttifre  Ik  nl»o  a  subile  but 
signiacaot  cbaugu  la  Ilio  InicUectnal  and  moral  al- 
moBphere  of  the  commnnlly.  Another  faptuc  oC 
prima  Importaoco  la  llie  growini;  lutercourae  vrlth 
other  Datinna  and  a  knowlcd)^  of  other  K'lieiuiB 
beliefs,  for  this  Insensibly  liberalizes  and  broadens 
the  people.  . 

All  these  agencies  work  togetlier  with  Protcsliint 
misalona  In  the  modern  transformutlou  of  LaMu- 
Amerfca,  and  their  Interests  are  closely  iutorwovcn 
Into  each  other. 


s  Lowe,  Esq, 
Mr.  NicnoLAB  Luvre  Is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Clinrtb  la  Mercedes,  Argentlnn,  and 
s  liberal  supporter  of  the  Heibodlst  mission.    He  gave  to  the  mt»slaii  property  In  Mercedes  valued  at 
*ft5,000,  for  educational  work,  and  tbe  "  Nicholas  Lowe  Inatttalo  "  is  in  encceaBtul  operation.    Mr.  Lowb 

COahtln,  Ireland,  and  settled  In  Argentina  flfty  yeara  ago,  nhero  by  enterprise  and  Indiiiiry 
d  a  handsome  competency  whlcb  be  dellirbts  in  usinu  for  the  good  of  others.  Mrs.  Lowe 
to  Christ  under  the  ministry  oC  Dr.  DaJlas  D.  Lore,  Bud  shares  In  all  Ilie  noble  plana  and 
nsband. 
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TIDINGS  FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 


Oasting  ont  Demons  in  India. 

BT   REV.    J  A  MEM   LYOX. 

WE  recently  made  a  preaching  tour  of  several 
days  and  while  holding  service  in  one  of  the 
towns  which  lay  in  onr  route,  and  where  we  en- 
camtM;d  for  a  few  days,  a  young  man  came  to  me  in 
much  distress  saying,  *'  My  wife  is  possessed  by  an 
evil  spirit,  can  you  help  ?  "  I  replied,  "  Where  is 
ycm  wift;  ?  C  an  I  w^  her  ?  Do  not  fear.  Our  Jesus 
<'an  ca.<it  out  a  thousand  demons.  He  is  the  same 
yirstr-rday,  to-<lay,  and  forever.** 

}U:  proceeded  to  conduct  me  to  his  house,  but  on 
the  way  thitlier  word  came  that  she  had  gone  out. 
Tog».*ther  wc^>egan  to  search  for  her,  an*'  found  her 
fitting  in  a  Gospel  service  l>eiug  held  by  Mrs.  Lyon 
near  her  house. 

The  p^»«^>r  dtrmon-possessed  woman  who  had  a  few 
niinutrs  Ix-fore  been  raving  in  madness  was  sitting 
<'lothed  and  in  her  right  mind  and  quietly  listening 
af(  if  the  demon  had  gone. 

Slie  had  heard  the  Gospel  songs  and  had  arisen  and 
left  her  house  and  become  one  of  the  most  attentive 
liHtcners.  Vie  prayed,  and  made  her  a  special  ob- 
>'ct  of  r>ur  prayers,  in  simple  faith  asliing  Jesus 
to  nlanife^{t  himself  as  he  did  yesterday  (two  thou 
«aiid  years  is  just  like  yesterday  to  Jesus),  when  be 
came  down  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  and 
if  the  demoti  had  not  gone  out,  just  to  cast  it  out. 
f^urely  he  did. 

The  woman  was  comforted,  and  so  was  her  hus- 
band, and  they  went  home  together,  and  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  the  demon  since. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  not  to  claim  that  this  was 
a  real  case  of  demon  possession  although  all  the 
neighbors  say  it  was.  Still,  the  raving  and  the  ma<l- 
ness  might  be  accounted  for  on  natural  lines  or  by 
natural  causes,  but  all  the  same  Jetois  was  glorified, 
and  the  woman  was  blessed,  and  that  satisfies  us 
abundantly. 
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District  Workers'  Meetings  in  India. 

nr   liEV.    WM.    A.   MAXSELL. 

THE  month  of  May  formerly  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  season  of  comparative  rest  from  dis- 
trict work  for  the  missionar}',  because  it  is  too  hot 
for  outdoor  work  and  camping.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  short  season  when  one  could  devote  him- 
self to  study  and  literary  work. 

It  now  marks  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  busiest 
seasons  in  the  life  of  a  missionary  who  is  in  charge 
of  a  largo  country  district.  The  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  converts  made  necessary  the  appoint- 
niciit  of  a  large  number  of  men  on  small  salaries 
and  with  little  ctlucation  to  take  care  of  the  now 
converts.  TUt^so  arc  v&Wt'd  paator-Oarhers.  But  thoy 
themselves  are  in  need  of  training  and  developraont, 
and  to  meet  this  need  it  has  become  the  almost  uni- 
vcTsal  custom  In  our  mission  to  ^'all  in  all  the  work- 
ers to  the  headquartt-rs  of  the  district  for  a  period 


of  from  three  to  six  weeks  to  give  them  systematic 
instruction  and  training. 

These  meetings  are  varioosly  called  •'workers* 
\  meetings,**  ^*  summer  schools,*'  "training  schools,** 
etc.  They  have  something  of  the  nature  of  a  summer 
institute  or  Chautauqua  assembly,  except  that  the 
training  and  instruction  is  of  a  very  elementary  type 
and  mostly  doctrinal  in  character.  At  the  same 
time  the  three  **  R*s "  have  a  regular  place  in  the 
curriculum. 

We  are  just  now  returning  from  an  excellent  meet, 
ing  of  this  sort  held  at  Bndaun  and  conducted  by 
Rev.  L.  A.  Core,  the  presiding  elder,  and  G.  C. 
Ilewes,  the  preacher  in  charge.  Our  own  workers' 
meeting  at  Bijnour  begins  this  week,  and  next  month 
others  will  be  held  at  Moradabad  and  Lncknow,  not 
to  mention  those  which  have  been  held  or  are  soon 
to  be  held  in  this  and  our  neighboring  Conference. 

Here  is  a  sample  order  of  exercises  for  the  day : 

6  to  7  ▲.  M.  Devotional  meeting.  (The  subjects  are 
usually  chosen  so  as  to  develop  some  definite  line  of 
religious  instruction  and  inspiration.) 

7  to  10  A.  M.  School.  (This  is  conducted  in  vari- 
ous classes  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  preachers,  ex- 
horters,  and  pastor-teachers  pursuing  the  Disciplin* 
ary  courses  of  study.  An  examination  is  held  at  the 
close  of  the  session  by  the  District  Conference  ex- 
amining committees  and  the  resnlts  entered  in  the 
District  Conference  records.) 

3:30  to  5  p.  M.  Workers*  conference.  (At  thii 
time  subjects  of  practical  importance  to  the  work 
are  brought  forward  and  freely  dhscussed.) 

5 :  30  p  M     Evangelistic  services. 

The  Budaun  meeting  (although  it  was  held  only  a 
week — the  school  sessions  having  been  omitted  this 
year)  was  a  success  in  point  of  interest  and  definite 
results  attained.  The  reclamation  of  two  notable 
backsliders  on  Sunday  was  the  cause  of  much 
rejoicing 

The  women  workers  and  wives  of  the  preachers 
are  not  neglected  in  these  meetings.  Miss  Means, 
the  district  evangelist  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  was  present  and  with  Mrs.  Man- 
sell's  help  arranged  for  special  work  for  the  women, 
and  similar  arrangements  will  be  made  at  each  of  the 
coming  meetings.  Examinations  are  conducted  for 
the  sisters  as  well  as  the  brethren,  and  all  together  par- 
ticipate in  the  competitive  Scripture  examination. 

The  weather  was  warm,  as  it  ought  to  be  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  thermometer  stood  at  from 
loe*'  to  109**  in  the  shade  each  day  as  we  went  to  the 
afternoon  service  ;  and  I  noticed  one  evening  as  late 
as  half  past  six  that  it  still  marked  103^.  But  heav- 
enly breezes  of  divine  grace  kept  our  spirits  fresh, 
and  we  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  laboring  for 
the  spiritual  uplifting  of  our  people  through  bless- 
ings received  at  these  workers*  meetings. 


Bishop  Warne  is  measuring  up  to  his  responsi- 
bilities in  his  great  southern  Asia  field.  Bishop 
Thoburn  returns  to  India  in  November. 


lAiy  Missionaries  Wanted  in  India. 
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Lay  Missionaiies  Wanted  in  India. 

BT  REV.  J.   C.  LAWSON. 

(1)  A  MASTER  tanner  to  open  up  a  tannery  to  sup- 
ply leather  of  the  best  kind,  and  of  all  kinds,  to  the 
Mission  industrial  shoe  shops. 

(2)  A  master  shoemaker,  one  who  can  with  his 
own  hand  make  any  kind  of  boot  or  shoe  of  best 
quality ;  also  who  understands  the  setting  up  and 
entire  management  of  shoe  machinery  run  by  st«am 
power. 

(3)  A  master  cabinetmaker.  Furniture  of  all  kinds 
— best  kinds — is  in  great  demand.  He  should  know, 
if  possible,  simple  blacksmithing  and  tin  work,  as 
such  work  is  largely  connected  with  cabinetmaklng. 

These  three  lay  workers  should  not  be  over  thirty 
years  of  ^ge,  should  be  members  in  good  standing  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or,  if  not,  be  will- 
ing to  work  in  unison  in  all  things  with  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Mission :  must  have  a  good  ordinary 
education,  average  ability  to  learn  the  language, 
and  take  up  this  work  in  His  name,  the  sole  object 
being  to  glorify  God's  cause  in  teaching  these  or- 
phan boys  and  other  converts  how  to  support  them- 
selves and  the  future  Church. 

If  married,  the  wife  must  have  a  desire  and  ability 
to  do  mission  work.  No  use  for  women  in  India 
who  announce  that  they  are  Mrs.  Blank,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Blank,  and  that  they  did  not  come  to  India  to 
do  mission  work.  There  have  been  a  few  such,  but 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  do  not  long  remain. 
A  good  able  man  in  India  cannot  do  any  good  with 
a  wife  who  is  lacking  in  missionary  spirit.  She  may 
not  be  able  to  give  much  time  outside  of  her  family. 
Her  health  may  not  permit  her  to  do  all  she  likes, 
but  she  m^ist  have  the  spirit  to  do  it.  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  mission  boards  do  not  yet  understand  the 
great  importance  of  selecting  the  wife  as  carefully 
as  the  missionary  himself. 

All  of  this  work  is  primarily  for  our  famine  boys 
in  the  orphanage,  which  will  be  an  institution  for 
future  orphans  and  other  Christian  boys. 

We  have  no  salaries  for  these  lay  workers.  Our 
board  has  no  funds  to  send  them  to  us.  It  is  a  new 
venture  to  make  this  call,  but  we  believe  that  money 
to  send  them  and  salaries  for  Ave  years  can  be 
found  in  America.  After  that  a  full  salary  can  be 
guaranteed  from  the  Industrial  Department  of  the 
Aligarh  Orphanage.  There  are  details  to  be  settled 
afterward.  God  has  ways  and  means.  No  fear  on 
that  score.    Let  us  find  the  men. 

God  willing,  I  shall  go  on  furlough  next  year  and 
bring  these  men  back  with  me  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  the  meantime  I  wish  to  correspond  with 
candidates,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  may  be 
done  before  I  arrive  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
precious  time  may  not  be  spent  there  in  looking  up 
this  scheme.  Only  half  salary  can  be  given  the  first 
five  years — $25  per  month  for  a  single  man  and 
double  that  for  a  married  man.  This  may  seem  to 
be  a  small  amount,  but  please  note  what  is  said  by 
the  superintendent  below. 

Let  me  say  that  India  is  not  a  bad  land  to  live  in. 
We  are  only  twelve  hours  away  by  rail  from  the 


grand  Himalaya  Mountains — a  climate  good  enough 
for  anyone.  People  do  not  die  in  India  any  faster 
than  in  any  other  land.  India  is  not  a  savage  land. 
Every  year  brings  more  and  more  in  the  way  of 
advantages. 

If  I  were  a  young  man  seeking  for  secular  advan- 
tages, I  would  not  hesitate  to  choose  India.  Scores 
of  men  are  here  from  England  and  Scotland  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  in  manufacturing  work  of 
all  kinds — ^here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  money-mak- 
ing. Why  cannot  missions  prove  themselves  to  be 
businesslike  and  train  their  converts  in  business 
lines  ?  Why  cannot  Christian  men  and  women 
endure  for  Christ's  sake  what  those  others  do  for 
money's  sake  ?  The  day  of  industrial  missions  has 
dawned.  Who  will  volunteer  as  lay  workers  ?  Let 
us  hear  from  the  tanners,  shoemakers,  and  cabinet- 
makers. 

We  have  a  superintendent  of  this  industrial  work, 
a  young  man  from  Boston — a  graduate  of  Boston 
University — and  he  does  not  feel  that  his  life  is 
wasted  here.  He  says:  "The  opportunities  for  a 
young  man  in  India  from  a  financial  standpoint  are 
immense.  In  America  he  has  a  hard  time  to  find 
work,  there  are  so  many  applicants  ;  in  this  country 
the  work  which  is  so  large  and  growing  every  year 
has  a  hanl  time  to  find  workers.  To  illustrate,  I 
have  been  looking  for  a  whole  year  throughout  all 
India  for  a  shoemaker  who  would  fill  the  bill,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  him,  so  I  turn  to  the 
United  States,  where  I  know  there  are  many  seeking 
emplojTnent. 

"After  an  experience  of  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Aligarh  I  am  convinced  that  a  salary  of  ^25  monthly 
is  sufficient  for  a  single  man.  My  board  bill  (which 
Is  two  fifths  of  my  entire  salary),  in  comparison 
with  what  one  has  to  pay  in  America,  will  illustrate 
how  much  cheaper  everything  is  here  than  there." 

If  the  religious  side  of  the  question  were  not  to 
be  considered,  a  man  with  natural  ability,  push,  and 
knowledge  of  his  trade  would  have  a  far  greater 
chance  to  make  money  than  in  his  own  land.  But 
now  consider  our  great  Commander's  order,  "  goj-e," 
and  remember  that  in  this  century  it  is  the  sanctified 
layman  and  not  the  minister  who  has  the  greatest 
influence  in  moving  this  world  for  Christ.  So,  with 
the  double  opportunity  of  making  'a  mark  in  your 
trade,  and  winning  lost  souls  by  the  score  for  the 
Master,  what  reason  have  you  for  staying  at  home  ? 

Alegarh,  India,  May  20,  1901. 


Work  of  the  Toung  Hen's  Ohristian  Associa- 
tion in  the  Philippines. 

BT   E.  W.  nEARNE,  SECRETARY. 

SINCE  the  last  District  Conference  the  work 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
among  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Manila  has  had  many 
'  evidences  of  God's  favor.  Friends  in  the  homeland 
have  generously  remembered  the  men  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  China,  and  more  than  a  million  pieces  of 
stationery  have  been  distributed  through  the  Manila 
headquarters,  and  several  thousand  bound   books 
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Evangelistic  Work  in  Manila. 


handreds  of  games,  and  tons  of  general  reading 
matter  have  found  their  way  to  the  most  distant 
posts  of  the  islands 

We  have  traveled  extensively  both  in  the  northern 
part  of  Luzon  and  among  the  southern  islands.  A 
new  building  has  recently  been  fitted  up  in  Iloilo, 
and  at  Cavite  the  space  is  more  than  doubled,  the 
building  has  been  painted  and  renovated  and  elcc 
trie  -lights  added,  all  by  the  authorities.  At  the  new 
naval  station  at  Olongapo,  on  Subig  Bay,  a  success- 
ful worlt  has  been  xrarried  on  for  the  past  two 
months  in  a  large  tent 

In  Dagupan  and  Bacolod  active  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  missionaries  has  made  possible  the  iLeeping 
open  of  buildings,  while  army  chaplains  have  as- 
sisted in  many  places. 

Supplies  have  been  sent  to  8S2  places.  Gospel 
meetings  have  been  held  regularly  by  the  secretaries 
and  other  Christian  workers  in  the  hospitals  and 
prisons  iibout  .Manila,  and  everywhere  men  have 
responded  to  the  Gospel  message. 

A  8i>eoia^  serifs  of  meetings  in  Cavite,  another  in  the 
Manila  building,  an  active  evangelistic  campaign  in 
Camp  AVallacc,  and  the  strong  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ings conducted  by  Mr.  Goodrich  have  all  been 
marked  by  the  salvation  of  many  souls.  Receptions, 
lectures,  tiu;  library  and  reading  rooms,  the  writing 
materials,  and  the  dormitories  have  all  been  appre- 
ciated by  hundreds  of  men. 

However,  the  widely  scattered  shifting  army  of 
occupation  presents  a  limitless  field  for  Christian 
activity. 


Evangelistic  Work  in  Manila. 

BY   REV.  W.  O.  FRITZ. 

LANDING  in  Manila  on  January  31,  1901,  and 
delving  into  the  work  immediately,  the  very 
first  visit  to  a  meeting  created  a  wonderful  im 
pression.  Holding  meetings  in  the  open  air  without 
receiving  a  salutation  of  brickbats,  clubs,  and 
curses  seemed  rather  strange  in  a  Komish  country, 
but  the  Lord  is  with  us  and  we  are  under  Old  Glory. 

On  February  8  the  presiding  elder  went  to  the 
Annual  Conference  at  Singapore,  leaving  a  district 
called  Binondo,  which  is  supposed  to  include  the 
northern  part  of  Manila,  excepting  Sampaloc,  in  my 
charge,  and  which  was  taken  over  by  him  upon  his 
arrival  one  month  later. 

This  district  had  six  places  of  meeting,  Calle  Sara 
was  given  in  charge  of  Brother  Jose  Bautiste,  and 
fiancusay  and  Gagalagin  were  placed  under  the  care 
of  Brother  Prautch,  who  started  these  meetings, 
Aguila  was  under  my  care,  and  San  Fernando  and 
Calle  Principe  were  discontinued  for  causes,  leaving 
only  four  stations. 

Feeling  th(it  we  had  surplus  material  going  to 
waste,  and  believing  it  was  God's  plan  to  begin  new 
work,  I  so  informed  several  of  the  native  workers, 
and  opened  stations  in  St.  Monica,  Tutu  ban,  Bilboa, 
Farola,  A  bra,  dow  changed  to  Dulnmbayan,  Magde 
lena,  and  Oroquieta.  Since  then  two  stations  have 
been  opened  in  Malabon,  which  are  very  promising. 


In  the  meantime,  by  request  of  the  native  workers, 
a  class  was  started  in  Aguila,  which  indeed  has  been 
very  beneficial  in  bringing  them  to  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge  of  Christ  and  definite  personal  salvation.  The 
Lord  has  wonderfully  blessed  the  work  in  these 
stations. 

There  seems  to  be  a  custom  here  for  certain  per- 
sons to  secure  the  right  of  erecting  altars  in  open 
lots,  yards,  and  private  houses  during  holy  week, 
placing  upon  these  some  of  the  most  hideoas  look- 
ing images  and  idols  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
people  then  pay  so  much  for  the  privilege  of  singing 
and  worshiping  to  these  dumb  things. 

Having  seen  several  of  these  places  erected,  I 
asked  three  of  our  Filipino  workers  if  they  would 
accompany  me  that  evening,  and,  as  usual,  they 
were  ready  for  the  work,  taking  no  thought  of  their 
lives. 

The  first  place  visited  was  a  big  tent  building 
holding  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  people,  and. 
securing  the  consent  of  the  owner,  we  stationed 
ourselves  in  front  of  the  altar  with  backs  to  their 
wooilen  gods,  and  after  our  first  song  the  idol  wor- 
shipers stopped  and  listened  to  us,  and  the  Fill 
piuos,  as  brave  as  a  Peter  and  a  Paul,  told  them 
about  their  idolatry  and  its  wrongs  and  how  much 
God  loved  them,  and  he  gave  Jesus  Christ  to  save 
them  from  their  sins,  and  they  could  have  salvation 
without  money  and  without  price. 

It  was  a  new  story  to  them,  some  murmured  at 
it  first,  others  felt  chagrined  at  the  way  they  had 
been  deceived  in  worshiping  these  false  things,  and 
when  the  invitation  was  given  for  all  those  that  de- 
sired to  receive  Jesus  as  their  personal  Savionr  and 
leave  their  idols  to  kneel  with  us,  the  majority 
knelt  before  God.  seeking  mercy  and  forgiveness. 
The  next  day  these  idols  were  taken  away. 

The  next  important  place  visited  was  in  a  big 
vacant  lot  with  more  people  present  than  at  the 
former,  and  the  owner  gave  hi«  consent  for  as  to 
sing  and  talk,  and,  as  before,  the  Spirit  of  God 
hushed  the  voices  of  the  others  who  were  kneeling 
before  their  false  gods.  They  listened  to  the  same 
story  with  the  same  earnestness  and  the  experience 
as  at  the  other  place.  Many  of  the  people  were 
listening  from  the  windows,  others  climbing  ont 
upon  the  roofs  in  order  to  get  closer  to  us.  After 
finishing  here  the  owner  shook  my  hand  and  said  he 
was  glad  that  we  came  to  teach  them  such  wonderf nl 
things. 

The  next  day  his  idols  had  disappeared.  Some- 
how, the  money-making  business  had  been  lost 
sight  of  in  receiving  the  wonderful  works  of  tbe 
Gospel. 

The  last  place  visited  was  a  private  chapel,  where 
they  were  going  through  the  same  performance. 
The  man  and  his  wife  who  were  in  charge  kindly  con- 
sented to  our  having  a  meeting  there  which  con- 
cluded at  12:30  a.m.  The  old  couple  were  much 
gladdened  at  the  preaching  and  invited  us  to  come 
again. 

These  were  wonderful  meetings,  and  a  fire  was 
kindled  that  will  never  go  out.  As  I  was  passing 
through  the  crowd  homeward  I  heard  them  discuss- 


Iie2)ort  of  the  Soldiers'  Institute  in  Manila. 
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ing  U  among  themselves,  and  some  said  they  never 
could  understand  it  till  now.  We  held  five  meetings 
from  6  p.  M.  to  12t30  a.  m.,  reaching  between  three 
thousand  to  four  thousand  people.  It  was  an  expe- 
rience that  very  seldom  comes  to  one,  and  a  scene 
'  never  to  be  forgotten. 

On  Easter  Sunday  we  had  the  same  experience  In 
private  houses  in  another  part  of  the  city.  We 
were  going  from  one  of  our  regular  meeting  places 
to  another,  and  as  we  passed  a  certain  house  a  man 
<»me  out  and  invited  us  in.  We  had  the  people  to 
join  us  in  singing,  and  after  explaining  the  Scriptures 
to  them  and  praying  for  tlicir  deliverance  from  sin, 
the  people  said  they  believed  the  Scriptures  and 
would  not  repeat  the  performance  and  blowed  out 
the  candles  then  and  there. 

This  stirrwl  up  the  wrath  of  the  owner,  as  hei  said 
he  would  lose  much  money.  After  parleying  about 
it  a  little  while  he  also  concluded  that  it  was  better 
to  lose  a  few  dollars  than  his  own  soul. 


Beport  of  the  Soldiers'  Institute  in  Manila. 

BT   A.    W.    rRAUTCH. 

IT  is  two  years  to-day  that  the  Soldiers'  Institute 
opened  its  welcome  doors  to  the  American  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  civilians  in  Manila.  The  Sunday 
morning  service  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Thie  Sunday 
evening  evangelistic  service  has  been  contmued. 
The  midweek  service  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
a  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  A  social  gathering 
has  been  kept  up  Thursday  evenings  with  varied 
programs. 

The  preventive  work  In  keeping  open  a  clean, 
wholesome  place  free  from  the  temptation  of  drink, 
where  men  were  treated  as  men,  the  holding  up  of  a 
higher  standard  to  those  surrounded  by  sin,  and  the 
personal  talks  have  left  a  lasting  impression  for 
good  on  those  who  served  as  soldiers  here  and  are 
now  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  o^  in  the 
Philippines.  In  this  sense  the  Soldiers'  Institute 
has  ministered  to  thousands,  and  the  plans  formu- 
lated by  Bishop  Wame,  Dr.  Stuntz,  and  myself 
promise  even  greater  usefulness. 

Space  and  time  forbid  more  than  mention  of  the 
Decoration  Day  celebrations,  the  Fourth  of  July  ex- 
ercises, the  Christmas  trees,  the  organization  of  a 
<ioo<l  Templar  lodge,  the  beginning  of  the  Filipino 
church,  and  other  enterprises  that  began  here. 

The  Filipino  church  meets  here  every  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  ha^been  the  one  place  where  all  de- 
siring, through  interest  or  curiosity,  to  know  about 
Protestantism  came.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
organize  or  develop  the  work.  As  an  evangelistic 
effort  it  has  been  a  success,  the  attendance  avera- 
ging above  eighty  each  Sunday. 

When  the  Seamen's  Bethel  on  San  Fernando 
Street,  Binondo,  was  taken  over  by  the  Methodist 
Church,  Bishop  Wame  placed  me  in  charge  of  the 
opening  of  Filipino  preaching.  The  room  is  situ- 
ated on  the  street  level,  with  a  crowd  passing  all  the 
time.    The  singing  attracted  the  people,  two  soldier 


ushers  invited  them  in,  the  place  was  always  packed 
with  thirty  or  more  at  the  outside  door.  It  was 
here  that  Felipe  Mariez  first  publicly  testified,  and 
afterwaid  his  wife  and  two  sons.  He  is  now  a  local 
preacher.  It  was  here  that  Louis  Ocampo  and  wife 
began  to  speak.  He  is  now  an  exhorter.  It  was 
here  that  Eriqnen  Cortez  and  wife  began  to  pub- 
licly testify. 

It  is  here  that  Honorio  Feliciano,  the  founder  of 
the  Bangosai  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  entered 
one  evening  by  hearing  the  singing  as  he  was  pass- 
ing along  the  street.  He  was  interested  in  hearing 
his  own  people  testify  in  his  own  language,  and  this 
led  to  his  conversion.  He  then  invite<l  us  to  open 
meetings  in  his  village  and  arranged  for  a  place  and 
gathered  the  congregation.  Four  such  meetings 
were  held  in  the  open  air  with  the  sails  of  fishing 
boats  to  shade  the  congregation  from  the  sun. 

A  plan  to  build  a  church  was  proposed,  and  this 
converted  fisherman,  far  advanced  in  consumption, 
found  the  site,  negotiated  for  it,  collected  all  the 
money,  and  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
Fisherman  Church. 

Once  the  project  looked  like  failure,  because  of 
the  opposition  of  the  friars,  but  Captain  Luis  Tanco, 
a  worthy  Filipino  friend  of  our  cause,  came  twice 
with  me  and  told  the  people  to  go  ahead  and  not 
fear,  that  he  would  stand  by  them,  and  he  has  done 
so.  Not  one  dollar  of  money  from  any  American 
has  gone  into  the  church.  Captain  Yanco  offered 
to  bear  the  total  expense.  I  begged  him  not  to  take 
that  privilege  from  the  poor  fisherman.  On  Novem- 
ber 5,  1900,  St.  Peter's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  dedicated  by  Presiding  Elder  MacLaughlin  with 
500  in  attendance,  including  Filipino  judges  and  lead- 
ing people  as  well  as  Americans.  I  have  since  then 
turned  the  church  over  to  our  regular  missionaries. 

Felipe  Martez  began  the'  preaching  in  Aguila, 
where  his  brother  lives  and  his  wife  owns  property, 
and  here  Moises,  another  efficient  exhorter,  was  de- 
veloped. Felipe  and  Brother  Fritz  began  the  interest- 
ing services  in  Dulumbayan  and  other  places. 

Luis  Ocampo  and  wife  have  relatives  In  Gagalangin 
and  they  have  the  credit  of  inviting  me  to  a  church 
and  congregation  already  waiting,  in  which  a  re- 
vival started  under  Brother  Fritz  and  some  one 
hundred  and  forty  were  baptized. 

Enrique  Cortez  is  a  fiery  speaker.  He  started  a 
meeting  on  Calle  Principe  and  another  at  the  Farola 
with  150  in  attendance.  His  brother's  three-months- 
old  child  was  buried  by  him,  but  was  disinterred  by 
order  of  the  priests  because  it  was  a  heretic,  there- 
fore unfit  to  sleep  in  a  public  cemetery  which  is 
claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  body 
being  cast  out  in  a  brutal  manner  led  the  Board  of 
Health  to  take  it  to  the  potter's  field. 

Through  the  lack  of  thoroughness  on  the  part  of 
the  American  official  who  investigated  the  matter 
Enrique  was  put  to  considerable  trouble  and  I  was 
called  before  the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  answer 
questions,  but  a  more  thorough  Investigation  led 
to  our  complete  vindication  by  our  facts  being 
established. 

One  evening  at  the  Filipino  service  in  the  Seamen's 
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Bethel,  1  was  invited  to  begin  wf)rk  in  Cavite ;  I 
went  at  the  appointed  time  and  found  that  Jose 
Salamanca,  the  leading  chemist  of  Cavite  and  San 
Roque,  had  arranged  a  meeting  and  congregation. 
Some  eighty  were  present  on  December  16, 1900.  It 
was  there  decided  to  hold  meetings  in  the  cockpit, 
and  tlie  next  Sunday  over  one  thousand  were  in 
attendance.  Jose  Salamanca  organized  the  work 
with  three  stewards  from  Cavite,  three  from  San 
Roque,  and  three  from  Caridad. 

The  manager  of  the  theater  in  Caridad  invited  us 
to  preach  to  the  audience  of  500  who  were  there 
for  a  drama.  After  the  first  act  the  manager  rung 
up  the  curtain  for  us  to  preach  to  the  audience ;  over 
two  thousand  gospels  were  sold  and  thousands  of 
tracts  were  distributed.  Our  Sunday  audiences  in- 
creased to  1,500,  and  then  o  i  the  night  of  January 
9,  1901,  Jose  Salamanca,  the  owner  of  the  cockpit, 
and  Crispulo,  the  owner  of  the  theater,  were  arrested. 
The  Jesuit  paper  on  two  occasions  published  the 
glad  news  that  the  head  of  Protestantism  had  fallen. 
The  petitions  for  a  trial  or  hearing  or  examination 
availed  nothing.  Salamanca  was  Imprisoned  in 
Postigo,  then  in  Malate  and  Olongapo.  He  was 
liberated  April  22,  after  over  three  months*  impris- 
onment. He  does  not  know  why  he  was  imprisoned 
nor  why  he  was  liberated,  but  he  is  made  of  the 
stuflf  that  will  find  out,  even  if  he  must  appeal  to  the 
commission.  He  definitely  charges  the  friars  with 
this  crime  of  taking  away  his  liberty  and  seeking  to 
injure  his  character. 

Bonifacio  Vargas,  a  member  in  Gagalangin,  was 
arrested  four  times  in  three  montlis.  After  the 
fourth  time  he  got  two  letters  from  the  secret  police, 
telling  him  they  must  have  a  loan  of  money  or  he 
would  be  imprisoned  again.  We  went  to  Lieutenant 
Mapes,  a  man  who  does  not  fear  Rome  and  does  his 
duty.  He  investigated  these  four  arrests,  and  it  re- 
sulted in  seven  secret  service  men  being  landed  in 
prison  for  terrorizing  by  false  arrests.  Rome  has 
been  noted  for  saving  the  souls  of  heretics  hy  killing 
their  bodies,  and  Rome  never  changes. 

The  chief  persons  and  services  mentioned  above 
in  turn  infiuenccd  other  persons  and  opened  other 
meetings,  the  meetings  being  chiefly  evangelistic 
rallies.  The  fact  that  there  is  interest  enough 
abroad  to  sustain  these  meetings  shows  what  can  be 
done  by  organization  or  following  a  system.  It  is 
clear  that  where  we  now  have  10  unpaid  preachers 
we  must  have  100,  and  where  we  have  one  meeting 
now  we  must  complete  a  network  of  meetings 
directed  from  a  headquarters  and  with  a  permanent 
organization  in  view. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  note  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  gospels  are  bought.  No  print- 
ing has  been  attempted  beyond  a  small  tract  in  Tag- 
alog,  "  What  Do  Protestants  Believe?  "  by  Paulino 
Zamora,  and  a  book  of  fifty  pages  published  by  my- 
self in  Taicalog,  containing  extracts  from  our  articU-s 
of  faith  and  wholesome  Gospel  reading  of  a  kind  likely 
to  arrest  att<^ntion  and  set  the  reader  to  inquiring.  I 
have  succeeded  in  having  the  hymn  "  WHiut  a  Friend 
We  Have  in  Jesus  "  translated  into  Tagalog,  and 
hope  to  do  more  in  sending  the  G<)sp(»l  beyond  the 


reach  of  our  poor  stammering  tongrues.  Of  the  editio 
of  20,000  of  my  Tagalog  book  mor«  than  14,000  hav< 
been  sold. 


A  Woman's   Missionary  Work  in  Manila  and 

Vicinity. 

BT  ANNIE  NOKTOK,   M.D. 

WHEN  Bishop  Warne  was  with  us  last  year  he 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  Bible  class  of  a 
company  of  native  w'omen  who  attended  the  service 
one  Sunday  at  St.  Cruz.  .  In  compliance  with  this 
suggestion  Mrs.  MacLaughlin  and  myself  appointed 
a  day  and  visited  the  homes  of  several  of  the  number 
for  the  purpose  of  Bible  study.  Copies  of  the 
gospels  were  sold  to  the  members  of  the  class  and 
selected  lessons  were  read  responsively. 

At  first  the  lessons  were  in  Spanish,  but  soon  it 
seemed  better  to  read  in  Tagalog,  the  language  best 
understood  by  the  majority  present.  Our  class  is 
always  opened  with  the  singing  of  Christian  hymns 
and  prayer,  and  generally  at  the  close  a  verse  or  two 
of  an  English  hymn  Is  sung  with  the  children,  a  pic- 
ture from  the  Sunday  School  Leaf  Cluster  is  shown 
them,  and  bright  lesson  cards  are  distributed. 

The  class  has  never  been  large,  from  five  to  seyen 
women  and  three  or  four  children  being  the  aver- 
age, but  the  interest  is  good  and  a  pleasant  wel- 
come always  awaits  us. 

Last  Sunday  several  members  of  the  class  were 
baptize<l  by  Bishop  Warne,  others  will  we  believe  in  a 
short  time  follow  their  example  by  openly  confessing 
faith  in  Christ.  It  has  happened  on  several  occasions- 
that  strangers  have  been  present  at  these  meetings, 
friends  of  the  family  from  the  provinces,  people  who 
perhaps  never  before  had  heard  the  blessed  Gospel 
message.  In  these  hearts  we  trust  the  songs  and  the 
words  of  Scripture,  with  the  Christian  literature 
given  them,  may  be  as  seed  sown  which  shall  bear 
fruit  for  the  Master  in  regions  beyond. 

Our  Sunday  school  in  Tanduay  is  continued;  also 
the  cla.ss  on  Thursday.  The  attendance  there  is 
very  variable.  Sometimes  a  company  of  unkempt» 
uncared-for  children,  at  other  times  quite  a  sprink- 
ling of  adults,  but  all  respectful,  all  interested  as 
we  sing  the  precious  hymns  and  give  the  message  of 
the  Master.  It  is  a  difficult  and  unpromising  comer 
of  the  vineyard,  but  there  are  a  few  jewels  there 
which  we  hope  to  polish  for  the  Master's  crown. 

We  visited  Pandacan  several  Sundays  with  the 
thought  of  continuing  the  Sunday  school  started  by 
Miss  Cody  and  Miss  Wisner,  but  the  distance  and  the 
conditions  there  demand  more  time  than  it  is  prac- 
ticable for  us  to  give  at  present.  The  attendance 
was  from  eight  to  fifteen,  and  much  could  no  doubt 
be  done  there  if  we  had  a  suitable  worker  with  time 
to  devote  to  that  field. 

At  San  Palok  the  work  has  grown  beyond  our 
brightest  dreams.  For  months  we  had  held  our  little 
Sabbath  school,  and  Ilermano  Jose  had  preached 
with  more  or  less  regularity  to  the  handful  of  people 
who  would  come  to  hear  him— *often  not  more  than 
three  or  four  besides  the  members  of  the  Sabbath 
school. 
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But  there  came  a  time  when  the  interest  increased, 
and  more  and  more  people  attended  the  services, 
until  now  the  room  is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
and  many  stand  in  the  hallway  and  adjoining:  room 
to  hear  the  word. 

We  have  enjoyed  many  seasons  of  special  interest 
in  this  upper  room  when  our  native  people,  both 
men  and  women,  have  come  in  little  companies  of 
ten  or  fifteen  or  more  and  received  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  until  now  nearly  one  hundreil 
have  thus  publicly  confessed  Christ  and  given  their 
names  as  members  of  an  evangelical  church. 

Much  of  the  credit  of  this  work  Is  due  under  God 
to  the  woman  in  whose  house  the  s  >rvices  are  held, 
our  Hermana  Enriqueta.  Like  I  ydla  of  the  early 
Church,  the  Lord  has  opened  her  heart  and  she  con- 
strains the  people  to  come  in  to  her  house  and  hear 
the  blessed  Gospel  message.  Three  times  a  week, 
month  after  month,  without  remuneration,  the 
best  rooms  in  her  house  are  open  for  religious 
service  and  everybody  is  welcome.  Who  among  our 
American  Christians  would  do  as  much  ?  la  it  too 
much  to  believe  that  the  Master  will  reward  her, 
that  ways  and  means  will  be  found  for  the  educa- 
tion of  her  sons,  and  that  in  the  coming  years  they 
will  be  efficient  workers  for  Christ  in  this  great  har- 
vest field  ? 

Christmas  was  very  littingly  remembered  by  our 
native  children.  For  many  weeks  Mrs.  MacLaughlin 
and  myself  had  been  drilling  them  in  songs  and 
recitations  in  English,  and  when  the  day  arrived  the 
fianday  school  of  San  Palok  and  that  of  Tanduay 
met  at  the  Institute  in  St.  Cruz,  where  we  were 
joined  by  a  crowd  of  people  both  children  and 
adol^  from  Bancusay,  Tondo,^and  other  places. 
These  assisted  and  shared  In  the  festivities.  A  tree 
prettily  trimmed  and  covered  with  gifts  occupied  a 
prominent  place,  and  added  to  the  pleasure  and  in- 
terest of  the  occasion. 

A  week  later  the  exercises  were  rej)eated  in  Pan- 
dacan  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  there.  A  box 
from  Mrs.  Nowlln  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  having 
reached  us  we  were  able  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of 
the  little  ones  by  many  gifts  which  could  not  other- 
-wise  have  been  secured. 

On  January  13,of  thi8year,the  first  Epworth  League 
In  the  Philippines  was  organised  by  Mr.  MacLaughlin 
in  connection  with  our  work  In  San  Palok.  I  was 
appointed  president,  and  during  these  weeks  it  has 
been  a  great  delight  to  meet  the  thirty  to  fifty  or 
more  young  people  who  assemble  on  Sabbath  even- 
ings for  devotional  service. 

Our  order  of  service  Is  first,  Bible  study,  a  series  of 
lessons  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul  Illustrated  by  maps, 
when  possible,  having  been  chosen;  then  the  meeting 
is  open  for  prayer,  and  I  fancy  the  angels  hush  their 
music  and  hover  over  us  on  quiet  pinion  as  one 
after  another,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty, 
brief,  Earnest  petitions  in  Spanish  or  In  Tagalog  go 
up  to  Him  who  hears  the  language  of  the  heart, 
whatever  the  form  of  utterance,  and  who  showers 
bis  richest  blessings  upon  the  little  lowly  ones  who 
seek  his  face. 

Of  the  medical  work  little  need  be  said.    It  Is 


quite  evident  that  medical  missions  arc  not  an 
urgent  necessity  in  Manila.  In  October  of  last  year 
a  woman  physician,  who  had  spent  several  years  in 
India,  came  to  Manila  and  wished  me  to  join  her  in 
ojwning  a  dispensary  for  the  poor.  Thinking  that 
our  Society  would  probably  respond  to  our  appeal  of 
last  year  and  send  funds  to  help  in  such  a  work,  I 
consented  to  the  arrangement  and  gave  about  six 
weeks  of  time  in  November  and  December  to  the 
effort  thus  to  ivach  our  native  people  in  the  slums  of 
Manila.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  as  only  about  thir- 
teen patients  had  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered,  and  other  work  demanded  all  my 
time.  It  seemed  best  to  discontinue  the  clinic. 

Fortunately  the  arrangement  had  been  made  so 
that  either  party  could  step  out  at  will,  and  the  ex- 
f>ense  incurred  was  covered  by  receipts  there  and 
from  private  practice,  so  there  was  no  financial  loss. 
Since  August  about  seventy  prescriptions  have  been 
given  and  some  sixty  dollars  (Mexican)  have  been  re- 
ceived. This  with  about  one  hundred  dollars  income 
from  private  pupils  has  helped  tide  us  over  the  long 
months  of  watting  for  funds  from  home. 

On  December  11  Miss  Wisner,  wishing  to  take  a 
vacation,  gave  the  finances  of  the  mission  into  my 
hands.  I  found  an  indebtedness  of  nearly  $300.  The 
income  from  the  school  during  the  six  weeks  of  its 
contlimance  was  $58.80.  The  expense  for  advertis- 
ing and  for  board  and  payment  of  teacher,  left  In 
charge  by  Miss  Wisner,  was  $78,  leaving  an  excess 
of  expense  over  receipts  of  nearly  $20.  The  money 
in  the  trea.sury  would  pay  our  rent  for  a  short  time 
only.  If  it  were  all  used  to  cancel  Indebtedness 
there  would  soon  be  nothing  for  running  expenses. 

Meanwhile,  thotigh  it  was  suggested  that  we  seek 
a  cheaper  rent,  it  was  not  yet  decided  whether  Miss 
Wisner  would  return  or  not.  When  at  last,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  we  learned  that  she  was  appointed  to  Cal- 
cutta there  was  no  one  ready  to  take  the  house  off 
our  hands  as  had  been  planned,  leaving  us  less  room 
and  cheaper  rent.  Hence  their  seemed  nothing  to 
do  but  hold  the  house,  and  by  renting  a  part  reduce 
as  much  as  possible  our  expenses.  This  we  have 
done  with  reasonable  success  since  that  time.  We 
are  trying  not  to  allow  care  of  finances  to  absorb  all 
our  strength  or  quench  spiritual  life.  During  the 
eight  months  since  our  last  District  Conference 
there  have  been  held  12  Epworth  League  sessions 
and  65  Sunday  school  sessions.  About  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  calls  have  been  made  and  some 
six  hundred  pages  of  Christian  literature  distrib- 
uted. This  has  necessitated  an  average  of  forty  to 
forty-five  miles  of  travel  each  week,  the  places  of 
service  being  for  the  most  part  at  some  distance 
from  our  home  and  also  from  each  other. 

Manila,  May  7, 1901. 


Mission  Work  among  the  Soldiers  in  Manila, 

BT  NELLIE  B.   MOODY. 

1  LANDED  in  Manila  January  25, 1900,  and  have 
almost  continuously  held  services  every  night 
since  among  *•  our  soldier  boys."  You  dear  ones  In 
the  home  land  do  not  realize  the  work  to  be  done 
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.  over  here  among  *'our  boys.*'  Thb  field  is  more 
than  ripe  and  laborers  verj*  few  Precious  golden 
heads  of  ripen  grain  are  falling  to  the  ground  seem- 
ingly unnoticed. 

Many  a  precious  boy  over  here  has  the  feeling 
**  Nobody  cares  for  me."  A  few  words  of  true  sym 
pathy  spoken  out  of  the  abundance  of  a  heart  that  Is 
filled  with  the  love  of  God  will  bring  tears  to  the 
eyes  and  the  Gospel  seed  sown  soon  springs  forth  to 
life  eternal. 

Night  after  night  the  last  four  months  have  I  seen 
the  Gospel  sewl  sown  in  just  such  hearts,  and  night 
after  night  have  I  seen  the  wanderers,  the  discour- 
aged, the  homesick  at  the  altar  of  repentance^  tell- 
ing their  Saviour  all  about  it,  soon  rising  with  glory 
in  their  souls  and  a  radiance  on  their  face  that 
only  comes  to  those  who  have  touched  divinity. 

We  are  so  often  confronted  with  this  excuse,  **  You 
can't  be  a  Christian  and  stay  in  the  army ! "  But 
nightly  we  hear  heart-touching  testimonies  from 
boys  who  are  stlU  in  the  army  to  the  effect,  **  God 
has  sweetly  kept  meal!  this  day."  Often  the  expres- 
sion on  the  face,  and  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken, 
means  fui  more  than  the  words 

Let  me  say  tc  the  praying  mothers.  Pray  on,  pray 
often,  pray  earnestly.  You  donH  know  the  awful 
temptations  your  own  precious  boy  is  subjected  to. 

Words  cannot  express  my  thankfulness  to  God  for 
sending  me  here.  Living  is  high-  Rents  are  enor- 
mous Climate  hot  Yet  he  sweetly  provides  fop 
and  keeps  that  which  is  committed  to  him. 

Manila,  June  3,  1901. 


The  Amerioan  Bible  Society  in  the  Philippines. 

BY   UBV.    Q.    C     QOODRICH,   AGENT. 

WHO  would  have  thought  five  years  ago  that  the 
American  Bible  Society  would  be,  in  this  year 
of  grace  1901  circulating  through  the  interior  prov- 
inces of  the  Philippines  5,000  copies  of  God's  holy 
word  per  month,  with  an  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
people  that  keeps  the  presses  busy  to  turn  out  gos 
pels  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand  ? 

We  have  pressed  on  in  the  translation  of  the  gos- 
pels into  llokano  and  Fampanga,  and  now  have  in 
manuscripts  and  in  press  the  four  gospels  in  both 
these  languages.  The  Baptists  at  Iloilo  have  about 
completed  the  New  Testament  In  Visayan  de  Iloilo, 
and  we  have  two  gospels  about  ready  lor  press  in 
Visayan  de  Cebu. 

Our  colporteurs  have  gone  from  the  northern 
provinces  to  the  southern  of  Luzon  and  held  serv- 
ices among  the  scattered  soldiers  in  lonely  camps 
and  posts  where  chaplains  are  seldom  seen  and  men 
do  not  hear  the  Gospel  in  months. 

A  soldier  boy  came  into  the  office  two  months  ago 
with  an  honorable  discharge  In  his  pocket  asking 
that  he  might  take  gospels  into  the  province  where 
he  had  been  stationed.  He  did  not  ask  salary  or  ex- 
penses, but  only  a  chance  to  serve  his  God  in  this 
way.  In  the  past  two  months  he  has  sold  2,000 
copies  of  the  book.  One  of  our  men  started  north 
from  Manila  with  Pampanga  gospels  fresh  from  the 
press,  and  sold  1,000  in  six  days. 


We  are  selling  now  at  two  and  half  cents  per  gos- 
pel, but  will  soon  have  neat  little  copies  of  single 
gospels  which  we  will  sell  at  a  half  cent  Where 
can  money  be  Invested  to  bring  greater  results  than 
in  gospels  for  the  Filipino  at  a  half  cent  each  ?  Five 
dollars  will  print  1,000  copies;  twenty-five  dollara 
an  edition  of  5,000  copies. 


Evangelistic  Tour  in  New  Mexico. 

BY    REV.   THOMAS  HARWOOD,   D.D., 

Superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico  Spanish  Mission 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

I  RETURNED  to  Albuquerque  the  latter  part  of 
June  last  from  an  evangelistic  tour,  being  my 
third  missionary  itinerary  made  within  sixty  days. 

The  first  was  in  the  south  and  southwest,  embra 
clng  Rincon,  Hlllsboro,  Demlng,  and  Mimbres, 
preaching  at  each  of  these  places,  and  dedicating  a 
church  and  parsonage  property  at  Mimbres  for  tho 
Spanish  work  valued  at  $2,000,  including  5  acres  of 
tillable  land  and  100  fruit  trees  set  out.  Seven  of 
my  preachers  met  me  there  and  assisted  in  the  dedl 
cation  services  ;  thence  into  Arisona,  where  1  held 
religious  services  at  Silimonville  and  Tucson ; 
thence  to  Benson,  Blsbee,  and  Naco.  thence  by 
stage  down  into  Sonora,  Mexico,  forty  miles  to- 
Cananea,  said  to  be  the  biggest  copper  mine  on  the 
continent.  1  found  there  700  Americans  and  about 
3,300  Mexicans.  I  preached  twice,  but  found  it  hard 
to  compete  with  a  dance  in  a  mining  camp,  and  only 
four  came  the  first  night,  but  the  next  night  I  had 
25  Americans  and  20  Mexicans,  and  preached  in 
English  and  Spanish.  I  also  visited  the  public 
school:  found  120  Mexican,  and  5  American  chil- 
dren ;  105  in  the  school  were  In  their  A  B  C^s.  On 
my  return  1  met  Mr.  Femandy  at  Naco.  We 
preached  several  times  and  organized  a  church  of 
15  on  the  Sonoro  side  of  the  line. 

The  second  trip  was  up  in  the  Las  Vegas  District, 
out  at  Clayton,  where  I  assisted  Dr.  Morrison  and 
other  preachers  In  the  dedication  of  the  new  beauti- 
ful Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the  forenoon,  and 
in  the  afternoon  dedicated  the  church  for  the  Spanish 
speaking,  assisted  by  Dr.  Morrison  and  several  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican  preachers.  The  probable  value  of 
the  first  named  is  about  $2,000,  the  second  $1,000. 
Collections  on  dedication  day  for  the  first  was  $175, 
the  second  $103. 

The  third  trip  was  upon  the  Santa  Fc  District,  with 
the  presiding  elder,  J.  B.  Sanchez.  We  spent  Memo- 
rial Day  at  Dulce,  on  the  Apache  reservation,  where 
we  witnessed  the  closing  school  exercises  under  the 
direction  of  the  Misses  Moore  and  Garrett,  teachers, 
under  theauspices  of  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  these  exer- 
cises American,  Mexican,  and  Apache  children  took 
part.  We  spent  several  days  at  Dulce  and  at  other 
places  on  the  reservation,  involving  a  wagon  ride  of 
some  seventy-five  miles,  holding  religious  serrices  in 
various  tents,  and  baptized  22  of  the  Apaches,  includ- 
ing 7  adults.  We  went  out  to  visit  the  government 
school  house,  just  finished  at  a  cost  of  $40,000 ;  also- 
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the  water  works,  where  the  water  will  be  lifted  aDd 
forced  np  into  a  reservoir,  when  several  hundred 
acres  of  rich  land  can  be  cultivated.  This  school 
and  the  farming  industry  will  cost  about  |100,0U0, 
but  it  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  these  Indians. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Sanchez  I  took  the  train 
westward  for  Durango,  passing  through  the  Ute 
reservation  and  down  the  Las  Animas  River,  sixty 
miles  to  Farmington,  on  the  San  Juan  River ;  thence 
on  twenty-four  miles  down  the  San  Juan  River,  via 
Fruitland  and  other  Mormon  settlements,  to  Jewitt 
to  visit  our  mission  and  school  for  the  Navajos. 

The  Navajo  is  a  numerous  tribe,  about  twenty 
thousand  in  number.  As  a  rule,  they  receive  no  aid 
from  the  government,  and  seem  to  appreciate  the 
work  being  done  by  these  two  schools  in  the  northern 
part  of  their  reservation.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  I 
was  invited  to  that  place  to  dedicate  two  schools, 
one  under  the  Woman^s  Home  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  taught  by 
Miss  May  E.  Tripp  and  Miss  Bycento.  They  had  14 
Navajo  children  boarding  with  them  last  year  and 
attending  school.  The  other  school  is  under  tlie 
auspices  of  the  Indians'  Rights  Association,  ana  un- 
der the  care  of  Mrs.  L.  Eldridge  and  assistants.  The 
two  schools  are  doing  a  grand  work.  We  went 
down  the  river  some  five  miles  to  see  the  late  farm- 
ing improvements  of  the  Navajos  under  the  efficient 
and  heroic  management  of  Mrs.  Eldridge,  who  is 
also  government  field  matron  for  the  Navajos.  The 
Indians  have  new  ditches  for  irrigation  purposes, 
booses,  fences,  fields  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  alfalfa, 
gardens,  fmits,  etc. 

We  then  returned  to  Antonito  and  Conejos,  where 
we  spent  the  Sabbath,  preaching  at  both  of  these  last- 
named  places.  Thence,  Monday,  on  to  Costilla,  thirty 
miles,  where  we  had  services  at  night :  thence  twenty 
miles  on  to  Cerro,  and  preaching  at  night :  thence 
thirty  miles  to  Taos,  and  services  at  night.  Spent  a 
day  in  Taos,  and  held  services  four  miles  down  the 
river,  and  at  night  in  the  town ;  thence,  next  day, 
twenty-five  miles  over  the  mountains  to  Black  Lake, 
where  1  found  the  presiding  elder,  Juan  Sandaval, 
awaiting  mo  with  three  of  his  preachers.  Thence 
twelve  miles  to  Martinez  and  held  services  at  noon ; 
thence  to  Ocati,  where  we  separated ;  two  went  to  one 
camp  and  two  to  another  so  as  to  reach  the  more 
people.  The  next  day  we  went  fifteen  miles  to 
Galllna^  and  held  services  at  two  p.  m.  Thence  on  to 
Wagon  Mound,  and  held  services  at  night  in  both 
English  and  Spanish. 

This  ended  the  "sixty-days*  itinerary."  The  last 
eight  days  the  writer  put  in  as  follows :  First  day, 
thirty  miles,  and  preached  at  night,  made  several 
pastoral  calls  ;  the  second  day,  twenty  miles,  made 
several  calls,  and  preached  at  night ;  the  third  day, 
forty  miles  in  a  big  lumber  wagon,  and  preached  at 
night ;  the  next  day,  only  twelve  miles  around  about 
Taos,  and  preached  three  times,  twice  in  Spanish  and 
once  .in  English ;  the  sixth  day,  twenty-five  miles, 
and  preached  once ;  the  seventh  day,  thirty  miles,  and 
preached  twice :  and  the  eighth  day,  thirty  miles, 
and  preached  twice  We  also  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  at  most  of  the  above-named  places. 


This  entire  trip  involved  travel  on  trains  of  over 
three  thousand  miles,  and  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
over  land,  forty  sermons  and  religious  services  by 
the  writer  and  about  as  many  from  other  preachers 
who  accompanied  and  others  who  met  us  at  the 
different  places.  The  last  eight  days  involved  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  travel  with  teams,  thir- 
teen sermons  by  the  writer,  and  about  thirteen  from 
others  ;  and  the  best  of  all  is,  the  Lord  was  with  us. 


Notes  of  Progress  in  Mexico. 

REV.  B.  S.  HAYWOOD,  before  he  left  Mexico, 
wrote  as  follows  to  Bishop  MoCabe  : 

•*  I  have  just  completed  a  third  round  of  Quanerly 
Meetings  on  my  district,  and  at  almost  every  place  1 
have  received  those  *  that  shall  be  saveil '  into  the 
Church.  One  place,  Ztntla^  far  down  on  the  Gulf 
plain,  I  received  six  (four  stalwart  men,  and  two 
women).  The  men  (three  of  them)  were  the  married 
sons  of  an  old  man  converted  from  Catholicism 
eight  years  ago.  He  was  the  only  one  in  all  that  re 
g^on  who  became  a  Protestant.  I  preached  in  his 
house,  married  his  son,  and  i*eceived  there  six  into 
the  Church.  His  joy  was  unbounded.  A  congrega- 
tion of  thirty -one  listened  to  my  words. 

They  plead  for  a  school  there — none  in  all  that  re- 
gion. I  promised  to  do  my  utmost,  but  O,  the 
mwiey—wheit  f  Ten  dollars  in  gold  per  month  would 
doit. 

At  Chiqnlntal  I  opened  a  new  school,  with  funds 
given  me  by  young  gentlemen  friends  who  refrain 
from  tmokittg  and  give  me  the  result.  The  people 
were  so  poor  that  I  marvel  at  their  offering.  Living 
in  bamboo  huts  themselves,  they  went  up  in  tho 
mountfiins,  cut  down  trees,  and  carried  the  timber 
on  their  backs  (they  had  no  mules),  and  crossed  the 
river  by  fioating  them  over— and  erected  a  neat  and 
comfortable  building,  adding  to  it  a  little  room  for 
the  teacher.  This  they  have  presented  to  the  mission 
without  a  cent  of  help  from  us.  Its  value  is  $136.26. 
On  tho  day  I  dedicated  it  they  had  decorations  that 
would  have  been  the  envy  of  any  home-land  church. 

It  was  a  home  of  loveliness.  When  those  brave 
men,  dressed  in  white  cotton  pantaloons,  sandaled 
feet,  and  with  faces  aglow  with  untold  joy,  stood  be- 
fore me  and  presented  me  the  labors  of  their  hands 
and  asked  that  I  formally  accept  and  consecrate  it  to 
the  use  of  the  Church,  heaven  was  very  near  my  soul. 

**  I  opened  the  school— took  down  a  fine  young  man 
from  Puebla—and  he  will  be  a  God-send  to  them 
One  man,  fifty  years  old,  with  tearful  eyes,  asked  me 
for  the  privilege  of  learumg  to  read,  that  he  might 
have  the  Bible  known  in  his  llle  and  house.'' 


Notes  OD  Missionaries,  Missions,  Etc. 

Rev.  Julius  Smith  and  family,  and  Rev.  F.  B 
Price  and  family  sailed  from  Tacoma  August  3,  en 
route  for  Burma.    Mr.  Smith  returns  to  Rangoon 
after  a  furlough  of  one  year. 

Miss  Jessie  J.  Arms  and  Miss  Rachel  G.  Mair 
sailed  from  New  York  August  7,  returning  to  their 
station  at  Garraway,  Lil>eria.    They  were  accom- 
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panied  by  Miss  Nellio  Foot,  who  will  work  with  them 
as  an  iiidependont  self-supporting  missionary. 

Dr.  George  D.  Lowry  and  family,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Lowry  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Niehols  au<l  children  sailed 
from  Vancouver  August  19,  returning  to  China. 
Miss  Selma  A.  Hirsch  accompanied  them. 

Rev.  Fred  A.  McCarl  was  married  to  Miss  Kathryu 
Bentley  at  Delma,  la.,  July  10,  and  with  his  bride 
sailed  from  Tacoma  for  Manila  August  24. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Skinner  and  wife  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Autfust  27,  returning  to  Foochow. 

Kev.  E.  F.  Frease  of  the  Bombay  Conference  is 
reported  as  fully  recovered  from  his  long  and  serious 
illness. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Denning  and  family,  of  India,  are  at  625 
Church  Street,  Evanston,  111.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Den- 
ning have  been  addressing  missionary  meetings, 
using  their  stereopticon  views  of  India  with  splendid 
success. 

Miss  Alice  Terrell,  Dr.  II.  L.  Canright  and  family, 
Dr.  E.  H.  Hart  and  family,  and  Rev.  Q-.  A.  Myers 
and  family  are  expected  to  return  to  China  this 
month. 

Rev.  H.  CI.  Appenzcllcr  and  family  are  to  sail 
September  12  from  the  United  States,  returning  to 
Korea. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Garden  and  family  and  Rev.  Rockwell 
Clancy  and  family  are  to  sail  next  month,  returning 
to  India. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Springer  arrived  at  Umtali,  Southeast 
Africa,  June  15. 

Rev.  M.  H.  Ehnes  and  family  left  Umtali,  South- 
east Africa  June  19,  returning  to  the  United  States. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Drees,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Porto  Rico  Mission,  has  been  in  the  United  States 
several  weeks.    He  sailed  for  Porto  Rico  August  3. 

Rev.  T.  Constantino  and  family  arrived  from  Bul- 
garia July  29.  Their  address  is  877  Bradley  St.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Miner  and  family,  of  the  Foochow  Mis- 
sion, arrived  in  New  York  August  6,  and  left  for 
MeadviUe,  Pa. 

Bishop  Vincent  writes  from  ZQrich,  Switzerland, 
July  23:  *'  Two  of  our  returned  missionaries  should 
be  often  heard  during  the  next  few  months  in  the 
United  States— Rev.  George  S.  Miner,  of  China,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Trico  Constantino,  of  Bulgaria." 

Rev.  S.  A.  Beck,  of  the  Korea  Mission,  arrived  in 
the  United  States  last  month,  and  spent  several  days 
in  New  York  and  vicinity,  ilis  wife  has  been  in  poor 
health,  but  the  doctors  speak  very  hopefully  as  to 
her  speedy  recovery.  His  address  will  be  Blooming- 
ton,  Neb. 

Rev.  \V.  P.  McLaughlin,  D.D.,  and  family,  of 
Buenos  Ay  res,  Argentina,  arrived  In  New  York 
August  6,  and  left  August  9  for  Chicago,  where  their 
address  will  be  2618  Prairie  Avenue.  Dr.  McLaugh- 
lin has  been  pastor  of  the  American  Church  m 
Buenos  Ayres  for  nine  years  without  a  vacation.  He 
comes  to  the  United  States  to  enter  a  son  and 
daughter  in  the  university  at  Evanston,  111.,  and  ex- 
pects to  sail  from  New  York  November  14,  return- 
ing to  Argentina.  He  has  been  serving  a  noble  and 
generous  people  in  a  self-supporting  church,  and 


the  farewell  meeting  evidenced  the  affection  and  lib- 
erality of  his  parishioners. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Young  People's  Protestant  Societies  of  Mexico 
was  held  in  July  in  the  Methodist  church  at  Puebia, 
Mexico.  The  societies  were  represented  by  delegates 
from  the  following:  Union  Evangelical  Church,  1'; 
Temperance  Society,  1 ;  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
I ;  Mexican  Church,  2 ;  Society  of  Friends,  7 ;  Bap- 
tists, 24 ;  Congregational,  S3 ;  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  50;  Presbyterian,  110;  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  307 ;  Unregistered,  26.  Total,  Saa. 
The  meetings  were  reported  as  being  interesting, 
enthusiastic,  and  profitable.  Referring  to  one  of  the 
sermons  preached,  Dr.  F.  S.  Borton  writes :  **  Rev. 
I.  C.  Cartwright,  of  the  Methodist  Mission  of  Leon, 
preached  a  most  helpful,  and  at  times  a  truly  elo> 
queut,  sermon  to  a  large  congregation.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  is  a  descendant  of  the  muscularly  pious  and 
original  Peter  Cartwright  of  early  days  in  Illinois.^' 
Rev.  Justo  M.  Euroza  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Rev.  Don  W.  Nichols  writes  from  China: 
*^  The  Christian  ministry  must  take  hold  of  the 
Chinese,  or  atheists  and  infidels  will  do  so.  News 
comes  from  Chinkiang  of  the  interesting  case  of  a 
native  Christian  connecte<l  with  the  local  church  at 
that  place.  Since  becoming  a  Christian  be  has  in- 
duced his  wife  to  unbind  her  feet,  and  has  so  taught 
his  mother  that  she,  too,  has  united  with  the  Church. 
He  has  set  his  mark  to  bring  10  to  Christ  within  the 
present  year.  He  seldom  comes  to  a  week  day  or 
Sunday  service  without  bringing  some  of  his  rela- 
tives or  employees  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Frequently 
he  brings  inquirers  to  an  older  and  more  experienced 
Christian  to  have  the  way  of  life  more  clearly 
expounded.'' 

Dr.  Homer  C.  Stuntz  writes  from  Manila :  "  There 
is  an  eagerness  here  to  hear  the  Gospel.  The  people 
crowd  upon  us.  Our  Methodist  church  has  1,100 
probationary  members  in  the  city  and  vicinity  of 
Manila,  largely  from  among  the  poorer  people,  but 
they  are  self-respecting,  mdnstrions  men  and  women 
with  trades  and  occupations,  from  which  they  sup. 
port  themselves.  Many  are  fishermen.  Several  are 
printers.  Some  are  gardeners  and  others  merchants. 
They  have  raised  the  money  and  erected  two  modest 
little  chapels,  and  plans  are  on  foot  to  erect  three 
more.  In  the  city  of  Hagonoy,  a  small  congrega- 
tion, handed  over  to  ns  by  our  Presbyterian  breth- 
ren when  the  division  of  territory  was  made,  raised 
funds  and  bought  a  suitable  building  for  a  chapel, 
and  came  to  the  city  for  us  to  send  some  one  as 
pastor.  In  a  neighboring  village  a  gentleman,  the 
president  of  his  ward  of  the  town  asked  our  Brother 
Goodell  to  hold  a  service  there  on  a  recent  Sunday. 
He  took  bis  band  of  workers  from  the  earlier  theater 
service  and  held  a  meeting  in  the  home  and  yard  of 
the  president,  and  was  invited  to  return.  On  the  next 
Sabbath  he  found  that  the  man  had  built  a  neat  hall 
for  the  services  during  the  week,  and  it  was  placed 
at  our  disposal  for  meetings  as  long  as  we  care  to 
use  It.  Already  several  have  found  Christ  at  this 
place,  and  the  germ  of  a  church  can  be  seen.** 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 
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Why  Not  Send  Gospel  in  All  Lands  Free  to  Pastors? 

The  Missionary  Society  cannot  afTord  it.  For  two  years  the  magazine  was  sent  free 
to  pastors  with  the  expectation  and  request  that  each  pastor  would  secure  at  least  one 
new  paying  subscriber.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  sent  on  a  subscriber.  Then  it  was 
decided  to  make  the  price  so  low  to  the  pastors  that  they  could  readily  pay  it  however 
small  their  salary,  and  the  total  sum  thus  gathered  would  largely  diminish  the  tax  on 
the  Society.  Is  there  a  pastor  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  60  cents  for  the  information 
given  in  Gospel  in  All  Lands  ? 


Is  Gospel  in  All  Lands  Worth  50  Cents  to  Pastors? 

It  depends  upon  whether  the  pastor  feels  interest  in  the  progress  of  Christianity  or 
in  the  missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  office  of  the  magazine  is  to  give 
facts  connected  witt^the  mission  fields,  mission  work,  and  mission  administration.  Most 
of  these  facts  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  editor  of  the  New  York  Christian 
Advocate  reports  that  he  reads  the  magazine  with  interest  and  profit.  May  not  those 
who  have  neglected  it  find  in  this  food  for  reflection,  perchance  for  reformation? 
Examine  this  number.    Is  it  not  well  worth  5  cents  to  any  pastor? 


Why  Assessments  for  Missions? 

Beoause  it  is  desirable  that  the  churches  should  know  the  lowest  possible  amount 
required  to  meet  the  appropriations.  Conferences  and  churches  are  not  to  make  the 
assessments  the  maximum  but  the  minimum  of  their  giving.  They  should  go  as  far 
beyond  the  assessments  as  possible.  The  appropriations  and  assessment'*  arc  based 
each  year  upon  the  giving  of  the  previous  year.  If  all  the  charges  met  the  assessments 
the  Missionar>'  Society  would  close  the  year  without  debt,  and  if  no  more  is  raised  than 
the  amount  assessed  the  missions  will  be  maintained  as  they  are,  but  no  advance 
can  be  made.  

What  is  the  Greatest  Need  of  the  Missions? 
Money.  More  money.  The  appropriations  are  based  not  upon  the  need  but  the 
probable  giving.  The  mission  fields  have  increased  faster  than  the  givers.  There  are 
many  thousands  in  India  tired  of  idolatry  and  asking  for  baptism  and  Christian  training 
who  are  not  granted  their  prayers  because  there  is  no  money  to  provide  the  native 
pastors  who  are  ready  to  give  the  training  if  they  can  only  receive  the  small  amount 
required  for  their  support.  There  are  many  thousands  in  Malaysia,  Japan,  China,  Africa, 
and  elsewhere  who  are  asking  for  the  word  of  life,  but  the  money  is  not  given  to  provide 
the  missionaries  or  native  evangelists.  In  every  mission  field  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  there  is  a  great  lack  of  churches,  chapels,  and  mission  buildings.  Our  mission- 
aries are  not  furnished  the  tools  required  to  enable  them  to  do  their  most  efficient  work. 
"WTiere  is  the  money  ?    Who  has  robbed  God  ? 
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NEW  MEXICO  has  a  population  of  about 
two  hundred  thousand,  the  native  Mex- 
icans being  a  little  in  the  majority.  Its  area 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles.  When 
our  government  took  possession,  in  1846, 
and  General  Kearney,  with  his  troops, 
marched  through,  hoisting  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Santa  F6.  and  the  other  larger 
towns,  he  met  with  no  opposition.  A  rebel- 
lion at  Taos,  in  1847,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Americans  of  the  town  were  mas- 
sacred, is  the  only  instance  recorded  in  his- 
tory in  which  the  people  did  not  submit 
peaceably  to  the  new  government. 

But  what  had  our  government  taken  on 
its  hands?  A  few  scattered  villages  and 
hamlets,  with  houses  built  of  adobes,  a  few 
patches  of  cultivated  land  near  the  streams 
accessible  to  irrigation,  and  a  few  sheep 
ranches,  but  the  greater  part  consisted  of 
barren,  uninhabited  plains,  except  where  the 
savage  Indians  roamed. 

The  Mexicans  lived  in  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity, plowing  their  land  with  a  crooked 
stick.  Their  food  consisted  mostly  of  mut- 
ton and  corn  meal,  the  latter  being  groimd 
by  the  women  on  a  vietate  (a  slightly  con- 
cave stone).  They  also  had  beans,  chili, 
onions,  etc.  They  were  a  quiet,  social,  con- 
tcmted  people,  without  aspirations,  for  they 
knew  of  nothing  better.  Our  modern  dis- 
eases were  not  known  among  them,  their 
mode  of  life  being  conducive  to  health. 

The  Mexicans  of  New  Mexico  are  a  mix- 
ture of  Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  some  are 
said  to  have  Moorish  blood  in  their  veins. 
Since  the  Mexican  war  there  has  been  quite 
a  mixture  with  Americans,  as  many  Ameri- 
can soldiers  remained  in  the  country  and 
married  native  women.  Their  descendants 
are  called  "Coyotes." 

Many  writing  us  from  the  East  ask, 
**  What  are  the  Mexicans  ?  Are  they  In- 
dians?" They  are  not  Indians,  although, 
mixed  with  them.  Their  civilization  was  a 
Spanish  civilization,  nnd  is  still,  to  a  great 
degree,  although  in  Now  Mexico  modified 
by  American  influence.  Besides  the  Mexi- 
cans there  W(»re  many  Pueblos  or  village 
Indians,  who,  judging  from  the  buried  ruins, 
from  time  immemorial  had  lived  in  houses, 
cultivated  the  soil,  made  pottery,  etc.  i 


When  the  Spanish  conquerors  came  to  this 
country,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  forced  these  quiet,  inoffensive 
people  into  the  most  cruel  bondage,  making 
them  work  in  the  mines,  the  priests  forcing 
the  Catholic  religion  upon  them.  Such  was 
the  cruelty  to  which  they  were  subjected 
that  all  the  Pueblos  rebelled  simultaneously 
in  1680,  and  massacred  all  the  Spaniards, 
with  the  e:!pception  of  a  few  at  Santa  F^,  who 
escaped  into  Mexico.  The  priests  and  Span- 
ish soldiers  returned  twelve  years  later, 
when  the  Indians  agreed  to  submit  to  the 
priests  in  their  ceremonies  again  if  they 
would  not  force  them  to  work  in  the  mines, 
which  was  promised  them. 

They  have  practiced  the  Boman  Catholic 
rites  and  ceremonies  ever  since,  but  how  lit- 
tle they  know  of  their  meaning !  It  is  said 
that  they  still  practice  their  heathen  rites  in 
secret,  especially  over  their  dead,  then  have 
the  Romish  ceremonies  in  public. 

During  the  three  hundred  years  of  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  rule  they  made  little 
progress.  They  had  no  opportunities  of 
education  till  our  government  in  recent 
years  has  provided  them  w^ith  schools. 
There  is  little  hope  of  Protestant  evangeli- 
zation for  these  Indians,  as  the  Catholics 
claim  them  and  will  allow  no  interference. 

The  Pueblo  of  Leaguna  is  an  exception, 
where  Presbyterian  missionaries  have 
worked  faithfully  for  years  with  very 
meager  results. 

Did  our  government  do  its  duty  by  these 
Indians  and  Mexicans  when  it  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  ?  Certainly  not.  There 
w^as  not  the  slightest  effort  made  by  the 
government  to  educate  or  enlighten  them. 
They  were  left  entirely  to  the  control  of  the 
priests  in  matters  of  education,  religion,  and 
morals.  They  must  have  believed  that  our 
nation  was  a  Catholic  nation.  They  had  a 
few  schools,  friars'  schools  for  the  boys,  and 
nuns'  schools  for  the  girls,  but  they  were 
acc(\«*siblo  only  to  the  wealthy.  Any  attempt 
to  establish  a  school  outside  of  priestly  con- 
trol was  considered  a  crime,  and  any  such 
effort  was  soon  put  down. 

Had  our  government,  after  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  in  1848,  entered  this 
Held  with  the  schoolmaster,  and  encouraged 
the  missionary  to  enter  with  an  open  Bible» 
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HB  has  beeD  done  In  our  new  possessions,  |  without  any  retura,  as  has  since  been  gen- 
how  different  would  have  been  the  results  '  orally  practiced  by  the  missionaries, 
of  miasionury  labor.  Then  waa  the  grand '  There  was  no  attempt  to  establish  the 
opportunity  which,  "taken  at  tlio  flood,"  ]  public  schools  till  1871,  when  a  very  poor 
would  have  led  to  success.  The  government  school  law  was  passed  by  our  Legislature, 
schools  would  iiave  had  a  prestige  that  no  -  the  sehools  in  Catholic  communities  being 
others  could  have  had,  and  they  would  have  in  reality  Catholic  schools,  the  most  of  the 
shown  tile  people  that  the  government  was  i  time  being  occupied  with  prayers  and  the 
Interested  in  them,  and  would  have  done   catechism, 

much  to  allay  the  bitter  feelings  caused  by  |  The  school  law  was  modified  from  time  to 
the  war.  [  time  till  1891,  when  a  good  school  law  was 

A  tew  missionaries  came  in  the  early  i  passed  by  a  Legislature  largely  Mexican, 
fifties,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presby-  This  was  the  flrst  law  that  allowed  levying 
teriaus,  but  such  wore  the  discouragements  .  a  tax  with  which  to  build  sohoolhon.=ics.  Our 
that  after  a  year  or  two  they  returned  to  the .  benutifiil  school  buildings  in  Albu([uerque 
States.  Some  results  of 
their  labor  ntmained,  prin- 
cipally at  Peralta  and  So- 
corro. We  found  so  mo 
when  we  reached  the  field, 
in  18C9,  who  had  stood  firm 
all  these  ycai-s,  enduring 
the  fiercest  pcrscciitiona, 
and  the  leader  among  them 
performing  all  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies  without 
the  aid  of  a  priest.  There 
were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
sehools  in  this  vast  terri- 
toi-y  in  I8fi9. 

No  wonder  that  the  iiliter- 
aey  reached  the  appalling 
figures  of  85  per  cent.  The 
Pi-esbytcrlans,  a  short  time 
previous,  hud  established 
two  mission  schools,  one  at 
Santa  F^  and  one  at  Las 
Vegas.  The.se  were  entiri'ly 
supported  by  mission  funds. 

As  soon  as  we  reached 
the  field  wo  cstjiblished  a 
school  of  acadcndeal  grade 
at  Tiptonville,  which  was 
entirely  self-supporting  for  Murteen  years,  I  were  first  o<icupied  in  1893.  During  all  these 
the  patrons  also  building  the  schoolhouse'yearsour  general  governmentdid  not  spend 
with  a  very  little  aid  outside.  Thi.i  was  the  ,  one  cent  to  help  cdneat^>  these  people  (the 
only  self-supporting  Protestant  sfhool  ever '  Mcxicnnsl. 

sustained  in  the  Territoiy.  The  writer  had  Now  there  a«'  flue  gnvemriient  hoarding 
charge  of  this  school  all  these  years,  with  ■  schools  in  many  places  for  th(^  Indians,  and 
some  of  the  older  pupils  as  assistants,  Mr.  they  ai-o  in  recent  years  receiving  Me.\icans, 
Harwood  also  as.slstingwhen  not  away  from  it  they  can  prove  that  thiy  have  Indian 
home.  blood  in  their   veins.     In  these   they  are 

The  influence  of  this  school  was  powerfid  taught  the  industrial  trades  as  well  us  given 
for  good.  Had  we  had  money  to  estjiblish  a  literarj' education.  Had  our  guveriiment 
more  like  it  in  central  pln(;cs  it  would  have  begun  this  work  in  1848.  as  it  ha.-  in  our 
helped  our  cause  greatly.  The  Idea  bail  not  I  new  possessions,  how  different  would  be  the 
then  entered  our  minds  to  ijive  everything  j  condition  of  tlieeo  people;  still  the  condi- 
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tions  were,  and  still  are,  very  diflferent  here. 
To  illustrate,  Albuquerque,  our  largest  city, 
covers  about  eight  times  the  space  of  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico,  and  contains  only  about 
one  fifth  the  population.  This  country  is  so 
sparsely  settled  that  it  is  difficult  and  very 
expensive  to  reach  many  people. 

To  show  the  amount  of  travel  necessary  to 
reach  places  where  we  have  church  organic 
zations  I  will  give  an  account  of  one  of  Mr. 
Harwood's  (supe  rintendent)  last  jouraeys : 

"  May  27.  I  left  home,  and  in  company 
with  Rev.  J.  B.  Sanches,  Presiding  Elder  of 
Santa  F6  District,  went  by  train  to  Dulce,  in 
the  northwest  of  New  Mexico,  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  miles.  Here  we  spent  several 
days  traveling  from  camp  to  camp  among 
the  Apache  Indians,  held  several  services, 
and  baptized  twenty  Indians. 

"June  3.  Went  to  Durango,  CJolo.,  eighty 
miles  by  rail,  then  took  stage  for  Farm- 
ington,  sixty  miles,  then  by  wagon  twenty 
miles,  to  Jewett,  where  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  have  a  school 
among  the  Navajo  Indians,  where  we  held 
services  at  night,  then  visited  some  of  their 
camps,  then  back  to  Burango,  eighty-four 
miles  by  wagon,  then  to  Antonito  by  mil 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  then  by 
wagon  to  Costilla  thirty  miles,  held  services 
at  night,  then  twenty  miles  and  services  at 
night,  then  thirty  miles  over  the  moun- 
tains in  a  severe  storm,  and  preached  again 
at  night,  then  twenty-five  miles  and  preached 
at  night,  then,  next  day,  thirty  miles  and 
preached  at  night,  and  so  on  through  the 
entire  trip,  all  this  from  Antonito  by  wagon, 
then  out  to  the  railroad,  then  two  hundred 
miles  and  home  for  a  short  rest;  but,  thank 
God,  I  never  felt  better  in  all  my  life. 

"June  10.  Rode  ten  miles  in  a  wagon, 
held  services,  and  baptized  a  babe." 

This  has  to  be  kept  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  by  the  superintendent. 
Through  heat  and  cold,  through  sand 
storms  and  drought,*  and,  in  past  years, 
through  bands  of  savage  Indians  on  the 
war  path,  when  often  traveling  had  to  be 
done  in  the  night  to  evade  the  bloodthirsty 
redskins.  It  was  a  field  that  few  would 
covet,  a  desert  morally  and  spiritually  as 
well  as  literally,  and  although  the  work 
done  may  look  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  have  had  more  fertile  fields  to 
cultivate,  it  cannot  to  Him  who  has  seen  all 
the  difficulties  in  the  way. 

There  are   now  40  appointments  in  our 


Spanish  Mission,  and  many  more  preaching 
places,  all  in  charge  of  native  ^exican 
preachers,  the  most  of  whom  were  bowing 
to  images  of  the  saints,  and  some  were  even 
beating  themselves  during  Lent  to  atone  for 
their  sins,  as  some  of  them  were  peniieiites, 
and  will  carry  to  their  graves  the  marks 
made  on  their  bodies  when  they  believed  in 
such  superstitions.  Some  of  them  have  the 
cross  tattooed  in  their  foreheads  which  can 
never  be  erased. 

It  seems  wonderful  that  these  very  men 
are  now  rejoicing  in  the  Gospel  that  has 
made  them  free,  and  are  preaching  this  sal- 
vation to  others. 

We  found  in  1869  many  of  the  poor  class 
living  in  open  immorality,  as  the  priests 
charged  such  high  fees  for  marriage  cere- 
monies that  they  could  not  raise  the 
money.  In  1870  there  was  a  law  passed 
imposing  a  fine  of  $50  or  imprisonment 
for  six  months  on  those  living  as  married 
without  a  marriage  ceremony,  when  great 
numbers  rushed  to  the  alcaldes  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  then  later,  as  they  could  raise  the 
money,  they  would  go  to  the  priest  and  be 
married  again,  as  they  would  not  be  re- 
ceived at  the  church  sacraments  until  they 
had  been  married  by  a  priest.  It  seemed  to 
be  considered  the  greatest  of  crimes  to  bo 
married  outside  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  favor  of  morality  there  has  been  a  won- 
derful change.  Now  it  is  very  seldom  we 
hear  of  a  case  prosecuted  under  the  Ed- 
munds law.  It  is  the  same  story  that  has 
been  told  of  all  Romish  countries,  but  it 
seems  strange  that  such  a  state  of  things 
could  have  existed  in  the  United  States  for 
so  long  a  time  and  no  interference  on  the 
part  of  Uie  government. 

It  was  a  Spanish  civilization,  and  bull- 
fights, chicken  fights,  gambling,  and  the 
hailes  furnished  the  principal  amusement  of 
the  people,  and  on  Sunday  more  frequently 
than  on  other  days.  Even  as  late  as  1893 
bullfights  were  celebrated  in  Old  Albuquer- 
que on  Sunday  as  well  as  on  week  days, 
notwithstanding  the  Protestant  churches 
did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent. 

It  is  said  that  at  Tucson,  Ariz.  (Archbishop 
Chapelle's  see),  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days of  1895,  bullfights  by  day  and  haUes  by 
night  were  celebrated  to  raise  money  for 
the  $66,000  cathedral,  then  in  process  of  erec- 
tion at  that  place.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
our  American  Catholic  priests  would  refctrm 
the  Philippines. 
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Thanks  to  our  delegate  to  Congress,  Mr. 
Catron,  no  more  bullfights  can  be  cele- 
brated in  these  Territories,  even  to  raise 
money  with  which  to  build  cathedrals. 

Our  New  Mexico  Spanish  Mission  has  a 
membership  of  2,500,  including  probationers ; 
but  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  Mis- 
sion cannot  be  put  in  figures.  Hundreds  of 
our  people  have  died  in  the  triumphs  of  a 
living  faith. 

Such  is  the  migratory  character  of  this 
I)eople  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  track  of 
them.  Recently  three  families  of  our 
Church  and  congregation  in  Albuquerque 
went  to  San  Francisco.  Quite  a  number  of 
our  Los  Angeles  congregation  were  from  this 
Mission.  We  find  them  scattered  all  over 
southern  California,  through  the  mining 
camps  in  Arizona,  in  New  Mexico,  and  even 
in  Oklahoma. 

Wherever  Mr.  Harwood  travels  in  this 
western  country,  he  seldom  fails  to  find 
some  of  our  converted  Mexican  people,  and 
they  form  a  nucleus  for  a  new  congregation ; 
and  often  some  one  of  them  will  call  the 
people  together  for  prayer  services  and 
Sabbath  school.  They  seldom  go  back  to 
Bomanism. 

Recently  Mr.  Harwood,  on  his  way  south, 
found  a  few  families  of  believers  at  Deming, 
which  he  organized  into  a  church,  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  nearest  preacher  to  look  after 
them.  On  his  return,  a  few  weeks  later,  he 
stopped  to  hold  services  with  them,  whon 
he  found  that  they  had  gone  to  California. 
This  illustrates  some  of  the  difllculties  in 
the  way  of  securing  apparent  results,  but 
the  work  is  not  lost,  for  these  migrating 
people  carry  their  experience  with  them,  and 
thus  it  is  spread  far  and  wide. 

So  we  should  not  b(5  criticised  because  we 
cannot  show  a  greater  numerical  increase. 
When  we  consider  what  a  small  amount 
of  missionary  money  is  given  this  Mission 
compared  with  what  Mexico,  South  America, 
and  some  others  receive,  and  with  what  the 
Presbyterians  in  New  Mexico  receive  for 
their  work  ($65,000,  $45,000  of  which  is  for 
schools,  this  year),  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
compare  our  work  with  that  of  others.  It 
has  been  a  work  of  self-sacrifice.  Protes- 
tantism is  no  longer  despised  in  NewMoxioo, 
and  our  people  share  equally  in  political 
privileges  with  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  Some  of  our  people,  and  evon  our 
ministers,  have  been  elected  to  the  Legisla- ! 
ture  and  to  other  prominent  positions.    The  i 


priests  do  not  control  in  politics  as  formerly. 
Many  are  convinced  of  the  truth,  but  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  are  conservative,  and 
dread  to  break  away  from  their  old  associa- 
tions. They  have  great  love  and  respect  for 
their  aged  parents,  and  hesitate  about  tak- 
ing a  step  that  would  cause  them  sorrow. 
They  have  caught  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
are  desirous  of  bettering  their  condition, 
educating  their  children  and  placing  them 
on  a  plane  with  Americans.  Here  is  another 
cause  of  our  not  showing  a  greater  increase 
in  numbers  in  the  Spanish  Mission,  for,  as 
the  young  people  become  educated  and 
learn  English,  they  generally  join  the 
English  churches. 

Our  schools  need  more  money  to  be  made 
an  important  factor  in  this  work.  The 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  is  sup- 
porting a  school  for  girls  in  Albuquerque, 
called  "  Harwood  Industrial  Home."  It  had 
70  of  our  brightest  girls  last  year,  who  are 
being  trained  in  all  the  arts  of  home-making 
as  well  as  in  the  usual  studies  taught  in  the 
schools.  Some  of  these  girls  have  become 
teachers,  and  others  have  become  the  wives 
of  our  young  preachers,  where  they  can 
make  excellent  use  of  their  training. 

Our  boys'  school  is  in  great  need  of  more 
financial  aid.  It  was  started  with  the  object 
of  trying  to  prepare  a  few  yoimg  men  for 
the  ministr}'.  Quite  a  number  have  gone  out 
from  it  into  the  work  and  are  succeeding  as 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  among  their  own 
people.  If  this  work  is  not  done,  so  that 
we  can  have  ministers  who  are  in  advanco 
of  their  congregations  in  education,  our 
Mission  will  suff*er  in  the  future.  The 
preachers  we  have  had,  and  now  have,  are 
brave,  good  men,  and,  as  they  have  come 
out  of  the  superstitions  of  Romanism  them- 
selves, they  know  by  their  own  experience 
how  to  meet  Romanists ;  but  the  future  will 
need  men  who  have  been  traintMl  in  the 
schools,  for  the  present  generation  of  chil- 
dren and  young  people  are  advancing  very 
raj)idly  in  intelligence  and  education. 

The  New  Mexico  English  Mission  has  a 
membership  of  about  one  thousand  mem- 
bers and  pro})ationers.  It  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Some  of  the  same  obstacles  are 
in  tlie  way  of  showing  large  numerical  re- 
sults in  the  English  work  as  in  the  Spanish, 
one  of  these  being  the  transient  nature  of 
the  communities.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  pastor  Jo  come  on  to  a  new  field,  take 
hold  of  the  work  with  great  enthusiasm, 
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perhaps  have  a  good  revival,  and,  as  he  is 
feeling  greatly  encouraged  over  the  pros- 
pect, all  *at  once  something  may  happen  to 
cause  his  flock  to  move  on  to  some  point 
farther  west  and  leave  the  pastor  almost 
alone. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  uncertainty  of 
success   in   the   mining  camps,   failure   of 


water  or  something  peculiar  to  this  western^ 
country.  Those  living  in  the  older  settled 
parts  of  our  country  can  have  no  realization 
of  such  a  state  of  things.  Still  the  work  is 
not  wholly  lost;  these  new  converts  go  to 
other  places  and  carry  their  experience  with 
them  to  aid  in  the  work  in  new  fields. 
Albuquerque,  July  22, 1901. 


THE  FEAST  OF  MUHARRAM  IN  INDIA. 


BT  REV.  GEORGE  £.   STOKES. 


DURING  the  middle  of  April*  I  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  above-mentioned 
feast  from  my  veranda,  which  was  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  scene  to  a  new- 
comer to  India.  Like  others,  we  have  read 
of  the  Muharram  in  books,  but  these  are 
sometimes  very  inaccurate.  To  witness  for 
ourselves  leads  us  to  add  to  and  subtract 
from  our  reading. 

The  scene  led  me  to  inquire  into  the  secret 
of  the  Mohammedan  festivals,  which  are 
^p  follows :  Idul-Zuha  (Feast  of  Sacrifice) 
and  Idul-Fitr,  or  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread.  These  two  feasts  occur  before  the 
Muharram,  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  here 
to  describe  them.  Before  the  Mohammed- 
ans begin  the  Muharram  they  are  required 
to  fast  thirty  days,  beginning  a  month  before 
the  commencement  of  the  feast,  which 
opens  with  a  new  moon.  They  fast  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  but  they  may  eat  during 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  at  4  o'clock 
they  eat  something  called  **  akhtiazrV*  The 
Mohammedan  months  do  not,  however,  cor- 
respond with  ours. 

Now,  we  speak  of  the  feast  we  saw  re- 
cently. There  was  noise,  confusion,  and 
sound  of  drum  and  shouting  **Ali!  Ali!" 
(the  loin  of  God),  and  '*  Hussan  I  Hussain !" 
some  working  themselves  into  a  frenzy,  and 
beating  their  breasts  until  they  were  bruised, 
swollen,  and  bleeding.  The  occasion  is  a 
memorial  of  Hussan  and  Hussain,  two  broth- 
ers, and  sons  of  Ali  and  his  wife  Fatima. 
Fatima  was  the  daughter  of  Mohammed. 
Ali  was  brother  and  son-in-laW  as  well  of 
Mohammed.  The  meaning  of  Hussan  is 
"Good,''  and  of  Hussain,  "Beautiful.'* 
Sometimes  both  of  these  together  are  called 
Husnani. 

These  brothers  became  great  military 
leaders  among  the  people  and  rivals  of  each 
other.  At  Karbala,  in  Persia,  a  great  battle 
took  place  between  them.    Regarding  the  I 


cause  of  the  battle  Mohammedans  have  dif- 
ferent versions.  Some  say  that  Hussan  was 
killed  in  the  battle,  and  some  hold  that 
Yayid,  King  of  Damascus  and  Sham,  the 
son  of  Mavia,  friend  of  Mohammed,  sent  a 
woman  spy  to  Hussan 's  wife,  suggesting 
that  Hussan  be  poisoned,  and  promised  if 
she  would  poison  him  that  he  would  marry 
her.  She  tried  twice  to  execute  the  plan, 
but  failed.  The  third  time  she  prepared 
"sum,"  or  small  pieces  of  raw  diamond  for 
him.  At  night  when  he  felt  thirsty  he  drank 
the  "  sum  "  and  died. 

This  is  the  historic  story,  though  other 
contradictory  traditions  are  taught  and  be- 
lieved by  an  opposite  sect.  During  the 
Muharram,  and  in  all  the  processions  of  the 
feast,  they  repeat  many  lamentations,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  sample : 

"  This  one  slain,  lying  in  the  plain,  is  thy 
Hussan;  the  victim  fallen  in  [a  pool  of] 
blood  is  thy  Hussan.  This  green  [that  is, 
tender]  plant  from  the  soul-consuming 
fire  of  thirst,  sent  up  the  smoke  [of  his  sighs] 
from  the  earth  to  the  sky,  is  thy  Hussan.  This 
fish,  lying  as  it  is  in  a  sea  of  blood,  and 
with  wounds  on  his  person  more  numerous 
than  the  [number  of  stars],  is  thy  Hussan. 
This  .one  drowned  in  the  ocean  of  martjnr- 
dom,  from  the  waves  of  whose  blood  the 
surface  of  the  desert  has  become  red,  is  thy 
Hussan.  This  one  lying  with  parched  lips, 
prohibited  from  [approaching]  the  Euphra- 
tes, from  [the  flowing]  whose  blood  the  earth 
has  become  the  Jayhun  or  Bactrus,  is  thy 
Hussan.  This  king,  with  a  small  army, 
who  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  tears  and 
sighs  took  his  camp  out  of  this  world,  is  thy 
Hussan.  This  fluttering  body  which  thus 
lies  on  the  earth,  this  martyr  king  lying  un- 
buried,  is  thy  Hussan. 

"Then,  with  lier  face  toward  the  ceme- 
tery at  Medina,  she  addressed  Zahra  [or 
Fatima]  and  [on  the  fire  of  her  grief  J  roasted 
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the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth  and  the  [fowl] 
of  the  air.  O  friend  of  the  broken-hearted, 
look  at  our  condition :  look  at  us  who  are 
poor,  helpless,  and  friendless.  See  that  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  are  lying  besmeared  with 
dust  and  blood ;  see  that  the  heads  of  the 
chieftains  are  raised  upon  the  spears.  The 
head  which  used  to  rest  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  prophet—see  that  it  is  raised  to  a  spear's 
length  from  above  the  enemy's  shoulder. 
See  that  the  body  which  was  reared  in  thy 
arms  is  wallowing  in  the  dust  at  the  battle 
field  at  Earbala. 

"Remain  not  screened  from  both  the 
worlds  in  Paradise ;  [come  and]  see  publicly 
our  misfortunes  in  this  world.  Nay,  nay, 
come  [rather]  like  a  thundering  cloud  to 
Earbala  and  see  the  overflowing  torrent  [of 
the  blood  of  the  slain  and  our  tears].  The 
distress  and  the  waves  or  squalls  of  ca- 
lamity. 

"  O  offshoot  of  Fatima  [help  me  in  wreak- 
ing] vengeance  on  [Ubaydala,  the  son  of 
Zyiad,  who  has  destroyed  the  members  of 
the  house  prophet].  O  sky,  thou  art  not 
aware  of  the  [extent  of]  injustice  that  has 
been  committed,  and  of  what  thou  hast 
done  in  this  land  of  oppression  out  of 
malice.  O  son  of  Zyiad,  never  did  Nimrod 
perpetuate  such  a  deed  as  thou,  O  Shaddah- 
like,  has  done.  Thou  hast  fulfilled  the  ob- 
ject of  Yayid  by  killing  Hussan;  behold, 
whom  thou  hast  pleased  by  muyder  of  what 
[man] ! 

"  For  the  sake  of  a  straw  [a  worthless 
person],  who  is  the  leaf  of  the  tree  of  vil- 
lainy, what  thou  hast  done  with  the  rose  and 
marjoram  [Hussan  and  Hussain]  in  the 
Garden  of  Faith!  To  the  enemies  of  the 
faith  could  not  have  been  done  that  which 
thou  hast  done  to  Mustafa,  Hayder,  and 
their  descendants;  for  thy  ignominy  this 
much  is  sufficient  [to  say],  that  the  enemy 
treated  the  family  of  the  prophet  cruelly 
and  that  thou  givest  him  help.  I  fear  that 
when  they  would  produce  thee  [before  the 
Divine  Court  of  Justice  for  punishment]  on 
the  Resurrection  Day,  they  would  produce 
the  smoke  of  a  Resurrection  from  thy 
fire." 

This  and  similar  lamentations  are  recited 
during  the  seven  days  by  boys  and  men, 
duly  appointed  for  that  service,  who  stand 
in  a  long  row,  with  a  leader  at  the  head,  re- 
citing the  lamentations,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany follow  in  a  response.  To  an  intelli- 
gent listener  the  effect   is  very  solemn- 


pathetic— and  even  to  the  imlnitiated,  it  is 
touching. 

The  feast  continues  seven  or  eight  days, 
the  people  using  lamentations  day  and  night 
similar  to  the  one  quoted.  The  processions 
are  permitted  by  the  government  within 
prescribed  hours,  and  are  held  on  the  last 
three  afternoons  and  nights  of  the  feast, 
encamping  the  last  night  on  the  "  Maidan," 
a  pleasure  ground  in  the  heart  of  Calcutta. 

In  the  procession  I  saw  the  Taziya,  a  tall, 
ornamental  minaret  made  of  bamboo,  cov- 
ered with  colored  gold  and  silver  paper 
and  tinselry,  from  five  to  twenty  feet  high, 
containing  representations  of  Hussan's 
head,  sword,  etc. 

A  beautiful  horse,  adorned  with  silver 
necklace,  sword,  shield,  and  life-size  model 
of  Hussan's  head  hanging  on  the  side,  leads 
the  procession.  The  animal  is  sprinkled 
with  red  paint  to  represent  the  spilt  blood 
of  Hussan.  The  horse  is  called  "  Duldul " 
[the  name  of  Hussan's  horse],  and  that  he 
may  appear  sad,  "diili,"  a  hot  spice  used 
in  curry,  is  rubbed  into  the  comers  of  the 
eyes,  producing  artificial  tears.  Swords, 
shields,  spears,  and  battle  flags  are  carried 
in  the  march,  and  as  they  proceed  wooden 
sword  contests  are  enacted,  representing 
the  closing  battle  of  Hussan's  life.  The 
warriors  use  green  caps  and  clothes  as  their 
uniform— the  sign  of  martyrdom.  The 
scene  is  made  luminous  with  flaming 
torches,  and  is  a  spectacular  representation 
of  the  battle  in  which  Hussan  was  killed. 
During  the  last  night  thousands  of  men  en- 
camp throughout  the  darkness  upon  the 
plain,  and  at  daybreak  the  body  of  Hussan 
is  interred  with  solemn  ceremonies. 

During  all  the  ceremonies  and  processions 
of  the  Muharram  there  is,  among  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  an  absence  of  any  re- 
ligions spirit,  the  occasion  being  utilized  as 
a  day  of  revelry,  and  among  the  lower  ele- 
ment unmentionable  vices  are  indulged. 
Just  as  in  America,  the  criminal  class  takes 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  great 
crowds  to  ply  their  nefarious  business. 

In  this  we  have  one  evidence  that  hu- 
man nature  in  its  unregenerate  state  is 
alike  depraved  either  in  a  heathen  or  a 
Christianized  country.  In  proportion  to  the 
light  they  possess,  and  considering  the  dark- 
ness in  which  they  have  lived  for  genera- 
tions, thoy  do  not  suffer  very  greatly,  if  at 
all,  in  the  comparison  with  average  Euro- 
peans and  Americans. 
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Missionary  enterprise  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  multitudes  of  Mohammedans  who  are 
yet  unchristianized  to  the  follies  and  evils 
of  the  MuhaiTam  and  similar  observances, 
and  thousands  have  lost  all  enthusiasm  in 
these  doings,  and  the  numbers  participa- 
ting are  appreciably  decreasing.  Many,  too, 
who  hdve  lost  all  zeal,  continue  to  observe 
the  ceremonies  through  force  of  habit.  In 
this  we  have  one  of  the  many  indications  of 
the  undermining  process  that  is  going  on 
in  every  direction  among  both  Mohammed- 
ans and  Hindus. 

The  progress  of  our  work  may  seem  very 
slow,  but  "  we  are  preparing  the  way  of  the 
Lord,**  most  surely,  for  a  vast  ingathering 


to  the  fold  of  Christ  in  the  not  distant  fu- 
ture. Great  numbers  of  students  of  the 
Calcutta  University  are  earnest  students  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  seek  instruction  from 
Christian  teachers,  and  who  knows  how 
many  of  them  are  believers  in  Christianity. 
But  they  are  bound  to  their  religion  by 
chains  of  caste  and  fear  of  ostracism  and 
blighted  prospects  for  this  life. 

Yet  the  fire  cannot  smolder  forever  with- 
out bursting  into  a  flame.  The  Christian 
people  who  are  toiling  and  sacrificing  in 
Christian  Missions  have  the  promise  to 
their  faith,  and  evidence  to  their  reason, 
that  "  They  shall  reap  if  they  faint  not." 

Calcutta,  India. 


A  MISSIONARY  INSPIRATION 


BY  BEV.   C.   B.   WARD. 


METHODIST  wealth,  intelligence,  num- 
bers, and  ability  are  to-day  equal  to  all 
the  marvelous  possibilities  God  has  placed 
before  the  Church  in  many  lands.  Then 
why  is  it 'that  Methodist  missions  in  every 
land  are  famishing  ?  Why  so  much  halting 
on  the  threshold  of  immeasurable  oppor- 
tunities ?  Why  the  nearly  utter  failure  to 
keep  pace  with  the  Lord  in  his  work  in 
foreign  lands  ? 

The  rank  and  file  of  missionaries  lack  the 
inspiration  of  enthusiasm  that  leads  and 
fires  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ministry  and 
the  Church  in  home  lands.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  ordinary  ministry  at  home  lack 
the  inspiration  that  leads  the  home  hosts  in 
consecrated  giving  of  money  and  life. 

The  rank  and  file  of  our  Church  member- 
ship lack  the  all-absorbing  inspiration  that 
keeps  up  supplies  of  men  and  money. 

Too  many  missionaries  content  themselves 
with  the  routine  of  their  work  and  look  to 
the  Missionary  Society  to  sustain  the  work, 
neither  writing  nor  praying  as  they  should, 
with  a  determination  to  awaken  and  fire 
m  issionary  interest  or  die  trying.  Does  any- 
one familiar  with  the  facts  dare  deny  that 
half  our  ministry  in  homo  lands  feels  no 
particular  missionary  inspiration,  except  on 
**  Missionary  Day  "  ?  There  is  no  general 
inspiration  to  set  on  fire  the  Church  at  home 
with  a  missionary  inspiration  that  would 
speedily  evangelize  the  world.  Must  not 
wo  sadly  admit  that  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Methodists  know  nothing  of  mis- 


sions ;  care  nothing  for  them  ?  How  many 
a  circuit  in  Methodism  knows  no  missionary 
enthusiasm  at  all. 

I  remember  in  my  boyhood  days  the  won- 
derful enthusiasm  among  all  classes  in  all 
communities,  in  all  homes  over  the  war. 
Fathers  and  sons,  brothers  and  lovers  went 
to  the  front  to  fight  and  die.  Mothers* 
wives,  sisters,  and  maidens  wrought  at 
home,  in  the  field,  sewed,  sang,  and  prayed 
for  the  success  of  **  the  boys  in  blue."  How 
they  hungered  for  news,  and  scattered  it 
when  they  got  it. 

Such  an  inspiration  must  come  on  Metho* 
dism,  and  that  soon,  or  we  stand  branded 
with  impotency  and  shame  in  the  face  of  the 
most  glorious  possibilities  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Two  millions  for  missions  in  1901  ?  Five 
millions  and  one  thousand  new  missionaries- 
may  save  us  from  disgrace  in  this  supreme 
hour  of  our  history.  We  are  able.  What 
need  we  ?  Only  the  inspiration.  God  would 
give  it  us.  The  men  and  women  we 
have,  the  millions  too.  O  let  there  come 
the  fire  that  brings  all  to  the  altar  and  then 
to  God  in  his  service. 

Theories  and  plans  fail.  When  shall  there 
come  the  trumpet  call  that  shall  bring  mil- 
lions of  Methodists  to  prayer  ?  When  shall 
the  space  before  the  altar  be  filled  with 
pleading  Methodists  ?  Then  men  and  women 
will  begin  to  get  their  commissions,  mil- 
lions will  fill  the  treasury,  and  the  heathen 
world  will  begin  to  feel  the  power  of  Gk)d. 
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Methodism  is  on  trial  before  an  observant 
heaven  and  a  wide-open  world.  Let  there  be 
found  the  missionary  inspiration  that  came 
in  Pentecost,  and  we  win  the  most  glorious 
victories  Omnipotence  can  give.  Without 
it  we  fail.  We  shall  struggle  on,  do  some- 
thing, but  the  glorious  possibility  before  us 
to-day  in  India  God  will  set  before  other 
people.  Nothing  surer  beneath  the  sun. 
Shall  our  candlestick  stay  or  be  removed  ? 


We  are  a  mighty  host,  but  we  lack  the 
power  that  made  tho  Scottish  king  fear 
John  Knox's  prayers.  Fellow-missionaries, 
ministers,  brethren,  and  sisters,  what  shall 
the  future  be  ?  A  march  on  to  triumph  or 
a  lapse  into  formal  Christianity  under  a 
blight  of  divine  displeasure  for  failure  to 
come  to  his  help  in  this  day  and  hour? 
Qod  has  made  all  things  wondrously  ready 
for  amazing  victory.    Dare  we  despise  it  ? 


WISCONSIN  AS  A  MISSION  FIELD. 

BT  REV.  8.  W.  TBOUSDALE,  D.D., 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Platteville  District,  West  WIscodsIq  Conference. 


WISCONSIN  is  a  great  mission  field  that 
is  generally  overlooked  and  greatly 
neglected.  It  is  overlooked  because  those 
who  are  looking  for  home  mission  fields 
either  look  to  our  large  cities  or  to  the  far 
West  or  South. 

Wisconsin,  lying  in  the  middle  West,  has 
thus  never  had  much  attention.  We  have, 
however,  in  Wisconsin  114  missions,  upon 
which  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  expends  annually 
about  $7,500.  The  most  that  is  spent  on 
any  one  mission  is  $200,  the  least  is  $10,  the 
average  expenditure  per  mission  is  $65.  I 
speak  above  only  of  our  English-speaking 
work. 

Besides  this  there  are  37  Norwegian,  Dan- 
ish, and  German  missions,  upon  which  are 
expended  annually  $5,435. 

Recent  developments  in  Wisconsin  make 
this  an  especially  needy  and  important  field. 
The  population  of  Wisconsin  is  much  more 
largely  foreign  than  many  of  the  other 
States.  We  do  not  need  to  go  to  (Germany, 
Scandinavia,  Bohemia,  Wales,  or  Ireland  to 
find  a  mission  field.  All  these  countries  are 
well  represented  here,  especially  the  two 
first.  No  class  of  foreigners  makes  better 
eitizens  when  thoroughly  Americanized  than 
the  Germans  and  Scandinavians. 

The  recent  developments  that  make  Wis- 
consin an  important  and  needy  field  are  of 
two  kinds. 

In  the  first  place  a  great  change  is  taking 
place  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  this  part  of  the  State  wiis 
largely  given  over  to  the  lumber  industry. 
Large  tracts  of  land  were  cut  over  for  the 
lumber  and  then  left  or  sold  to  speculators 
at  a  nominal  price.     Much  of  this  land. 


when  cleared  of  stumps  and  underbrush,  is 
excellent  for  farming. 

Within  the  last  five  years  many  homes 
have  been  started.  There  were  50  home 
seekers  in  one  little  town  one  day  in  July. 
This  is  only  a  sample  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  State.  They  can 
buy  land  here  from  $5  to  $10  an  acre,  and 
when  they  get  it  improved  it  is  worth 
from  $25  to  $50  an  acre.  Home  seekers 
for  years  past  have  rushed  on  by  the 
timber  lands  of  northern  Wisconsin  and 
have  been  seeking  a  home  where  It  could 
be  made  easier  on  the  prairie  lands  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  desirable  prairie 
lands  have  been  teiken  now,  and  atten- 
tion is  being  turned  to  the  forest  lands  of 
Wisconsin.  Some  who  went  to  the  West 
and  got  into  a  dry  climate  are  returning  to 
Wisconsin  where  crops  have  never  been 
known  to  fail. 

These  people,  making  homes  under  hard 
circumstances,  need  to  be  aided  religiously. 
These  are,  to  a  large  extent,  Germans  and 
Scandinavians,  some  Bohemians,  and  some- 
times, of  course,  Yankees. 

From  a  material  standpoint  there  will  be 
great  developments  in  the  northern  half  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  next  few  years.  The 
ground  ought  to  bo  preempted  for  Christ 
and  his  Church.  Twice  the  number  of  mis- 
sions and  twice  tho  amount  of  money 
already  spent  could  bo  very  profitably 
expended  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

In  southern  Wisconsin  tho  problem  takes 
on  a  different  phase.  Hero  the  country  is 
older.  One  generation  has  gotten  well-to- 
do  and  are  selling  their  farms  and  moving 
to  town.  In  this  part  of  the  State  the  popu- 
lation was   originally  largely   English   or 
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Yankee.  Thriving  country  churches  twenty- 
five  years  ago  are  now  in  many  places 
largely  depleted  by  the  change  in  the  popu- 
lation. Among  the  evangelical  churches 
Methodism  is  greatly  in  the  lead  in  southern 
Wisconsin,  being  almost,  if  not  quite,  half 
of  the  whole  number. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  these  country  ap- 
pointments? Some  places,  where  there 
used  to  be  a  church  full,  now  only  have  a 
handful  at  the  preaching  services.  The 
population  has  not  decreased,  but  it  has 
changed  in  its  character,  and  goes  to  the  Lu- 
theran and  Catholic  Churches.  The  Ger- 
mans are  literally  talking  the  farming 
districts  in  southern  Wisconsin. 

Yet  there  are  a  few  Methodists  left.  The 
problem  of  supporting  a  minister  and  keep- 
ing up  regular  church  services  becomes  a 
very  serious  one  to  them.  What  ought  we 
to  do  ?  There  are  only  two  courses  open  as 
it  seems  to  me : 

First,  we  can  give  up  these  weakened 
charges  and  let  the  Lutheran  and  Catholic 
Churches  take  the  field.  Or,  we  can  hold 
on,  by  the  aid  of  the  Church  at  large,  and 
hope  and  reasonably  expect  that  out  of  the 
second  generation  of  Lutherans  the  Metho- 
dists may  reap  a  goodly  harvest. 

Some  of  the  Lutheran  young  people  do  not 
understand  the  German  language  as  well  as 
the  English.  The  old  people  insist  upon 
worshiping  in  the  German  tongue,  for  some 
of  these  do  not  understand  the  English. 
These  young  Germans  naturally  drift  to 
the  Church  where  they  can  understand  the 
sermon. 

On  this  presiding  elder's  district  last  year 
we  had  $265  to  expend  in  home  missions. 
That  was  a  very  small  amount  under  the 
present  conditions.  Some  of  our  ministers 
are  doing  heroic  work  and  holding  on  to 
these  once  flourishing  Methodist  communi- 
ties, but  now  to  a  large  extent  Lutheran. 

There  is  one  farming  section  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Platteville  District  twenty 
miles  square,  where  the  land  is  worth  from 
$25  to  $50  per  acre,  that  has  no  regular 
preaching  service  in  it  of  any  kind.  This 
seems  heathenish  in  an  old  settled  country 
(a  settlement  in  Wisconsin  of  fifty  years' 
standing  we  call  old). 

I  presume  some  one  will  say.  Why  does  not 
the  presiding  elder  send  some  one  in  there? 
The  trouble  is  to  find  the  man.  The  $265  at 
my  disposal  has  been  used  in  other  places 
equally   as   necessitous   to     supplement  a 


meager  salary  so  a  preacher  could  live* 
While  we  have  Methodist  pastors  on  all 
sides  of  this  territory  every  one  of  them 
has  his  hands  already  full  with  three 
services  on  Sunday. 

I  have  found  a  man  who  is  heroic  enough 
to  agree  to  go  into  this  field  next  Confer- 
ence year.  Our  great  Church  ought  not  to 
allow  him  to  make  all  the  sacrifice.  The 
Missionary  Society  ought  to  be  able  to 
give  him  $200  or  $300.  The  people  whom  he 
will  seek  to  serve  are  amply  able  to  support 
him,  but  they  are  to  a  large  extent  reli- 
giously indififerent  Yet  I  do  not  understand 
why  we  should  let  them  go  to  destruction  on 
that  account. 

To  understand  what  I  have  written  one 
will  need  to  remember  that  Wisconsin  is 
not  a  State  of  lai^  cities.  We  only  have 
one  city  of  more  than  35,000  inhabitants.  I 
have  been  speaking  for  the  most  part  for  the 
rural  districts.  If  all  the  active  Church 
workers  in  the  cities  to-day  were  removed 
who  got  their  start  religiously  in  the  country, 
a  wonderful  change  would  appear  in  our 
city  churches. 

Relatively  speaking  we  spend  too  much 
money  on  city  missions  and  not  enough  on 
country  missions.  It  is  twice  as  easy  to 
reach  people  and  get  them  converted  in  the 
country  as  it  is  in  the  cities.  My  plea  is  for 
more  money  and  more  workers  for  the 
country.  If  the  country  cannot  get  this 
through  the  regularly  established  agencies, 
we  will  need  to  do  what  has  already  been 
done  in  every  good-sized  city,  organize  a 
country  mission  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 

The  city  has  the  benefit  of  the  parent  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  help  it,  and  then  besides 
has  its  distinctive  city  missionary  society.  I 
know  we  have  district  missionary  organiza- 
tions in  every  Conference,  but  so  far  as  I 
know  they  have  never  raised  any  money  to 
be  locally  expended.  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve this  is  the  one  thing  that  ought  to  be 
done  on  every  presiding  elder's  district. 

Platteville,  Wis. 


As  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain, 
May  grace  bo  given  that  I  may  walk  therein. 
Not  like  the  hireling,  for  his  selfish  gain, 
With  backward  glances  and  reluctant  tread. 
Making  a  merit  of  his  coward  dread,— 
But,  cheerful,  in  the  light  around  me  thrown, 
Walking  as  one  to  pleasant  service  led  ; 
Doing  God's  will  as  if  it  were  my  own. 
Yet  trusting  not  in  mine,  but  in  his  strength 
alone !  —J.  O,  WhiUier. 


(443) 


RAISING  LARGE  OFFERINGS  FOR  MISSIONS. 


rPHE  way  not  to  raise  a  large  offering  for 
■^  missions  is  to  wait  until  the  Sunday 
comes  for  the  offering,  and  then  simply  give 
notice  that  a  collection  will  be  taken.  It 
will  not  even  be  much  of  a  collection,  and 
much  less  a  worthy  offering  of  the  congre- 
gation to  the  Lord.  In  order  to  be  an  offer- 
ing to  the  Lord  there  must  have  been 
previous  instruction  and  preparation  and 
consecration.  There  must  be  purpose  and 
prayer  in  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  what  the 
offering  shall  be,  both  in  spirit  and  amoimt, 
depends  largely  upon  the  minister. 

If  he  does  not  give  the  people  an  opportu- 
nity to  give  they  will  not  clamor  for  it  nor 
find  fault.  Not  will  the  church  session  rep- 
rimand him  and  urge  him  to  have  it  taken. 
Where  the  church  is  without  a  pastor  there 
will  not  probably  be  any  benevolent  offer- 
ings at  all.  There  are  some  trained 
churches,  however,  that  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ministers  have  it 
in  their  power  to  raise  funds  for  the  boards 
of  the  church,  and  the  debt  rests  largely  on 
their  shoulders.  One  minister  of  our  ac- 
quaintance wrote  a  personal  letter  with  his 
own  hands  to  every  member  of  his  congre- 
gation, asking  an  offering  for  missions ;  and 
the  result  was  an  average  of  several  dollars 
per  member  of  his  church,  and  ho  received 
the  credit  of  leading  every  church  in  the 
body. 

The  following  method,  which  has  been 
followed  for  thirty  years,  has  invariably 
yielded  the  largest  results  ever  attained  by 
the  churches  using  it,  and  brought  the 
church  up  to  an  average  exceeding  any 
other  in  the  presbytery : 

The  pastor  gathers  during  the  year  sta- 
tistics and  facts  bearing  on  the  subject 
from  papers  and  magazines  and  such  books 
as  Strong's  Our  Country.  When  the  time 
comes  for  the  offerings  he  is  full  of  the  sub- 
ject. Two  weeks  before  it  is  taken  he  gives 
notice  that  ho  will  preach  a  missionary  ser- 
mon. His  people  have  come  to  know  that 
he  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  Dn  it,  and 
that  it  will  be  his  best,  and  the  attendance 
is  large.  On  tliat  day  he  has  an  envelope 
for  the  offering  put  in  their  pews  addressed 
to  every  member  of  the  congregation,  old 
or  young,  at  home  or  abroad,  not  neglecting 
the  members  of  the  Sunday  school,  or  the 


babies  at  home.  Everyone  in  the  place  who 
is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  church  gets 
one.    Nobody  is  slighted. 

Those  not  taken  are  gathered  up  on  Mon- 
day and  sent  by  mail.  In  one  church  the 
treasurer  objected  to  spending  a  postage 
stamp  on  a  member  who  had  not  been  in 
the  church  for  years,  living  a  few  miles 
away,  to  be  surprised  in  the  receipt  of  two 
dollars.  This  church  usually  gave  about 
$76,  by  the  envelope  plan  at  once  increased 
to  $130,  and  this  was  increased  in  after  years. 
In  another  church  the  plate  offering  was 
usually  between  $40  and  $50,  and  by  this 
method  never  went  below  $200.  The  at- 
tendance on  the  day  the  offering  was  made 
was  very  large,  especially  of  the  children, 
who  wanted ,  to  put  in  the  envelopes  with 
their  own  hands.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
interest  the  children  in  missions  and  train 
them  in  benevolence. 

Let  the  plan  be  thoroughly  used  and  a 
three  or  fourfold  gain  will  be  seen.  It  gives 
everyone  a  personal  invitation,  necessitates 
thought  on  the  subject,  and  gathers  up  the 
littles. 

The  preparation  of  the  envelopes  is  of 
some  importance.  Most  of  the  church  boards 
now  furnish  free  envelopes  for  offerings, 
which  answer  quite  well,  especially  if  per- 
sonally directed,  and  have  inclosed  with 
them  suitable  printed  matter,  giving  infor- 
mation concerning  the  cause.  But  we  prefer 
to  prepare  the  envelope,  printing  all  the 
matter  on  it  that  it  will  hold  bearing  di- 
rectly on  its  purpose. 

This  plan  was  never  known  to  fail  when 
used  as  directed.— 2Jpi\  W,  S.  Pratt,  in  Tfie 
Church  Economist, 


Living  and  Giving. 

Theke  came  a  request  to  give 
Of  my  scanty  means  to  the  Lord ; 

I  said,  **  But  then  I  mast  live, 
And  to  give  I  cannot  afford !" 

I  thought  then  of  God's  great  love, 
IIow  his  gifts  abide  with  me  still ; 

His  home  kept  for  me  above, 
And  my  heart  then  said,  "  But  I  will." 

O  soul,  do  you  long  to  know. 

Of  the  very  best  way  to  live 
In  this  vale  of  tears  below  ? 

It  Is  this—"  We  live  as  we  give." 


(444) 
RANGOON  AND  ITS  METHODIST  MISSIONS. 

BV  BEV.  UBABLES  BAVLIS  UUX. 


^ 


RANGOON,  Ibe  capital  of  Burma,  is  sttu- 
ated  twenty-oii6  miles  (roin  the  aoa,  ou 
the  Rangoon  Bfver,  wlileh  is  oue  of  the 
many  moutba  by  w]iii;ii  the  Irawaili  etDp- 
tiea  Itself  loto  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  towu 
became  a  British  possession  in  1852.  At  that 
time  it  consisted  of  a  collection  of  bamtK>o 
huts  built  on  piles  over  a  awamii,  which  was 
flooded  at  spring  tides.  Its  population  was 
estimated  at  fifty  thousand. 

No  city  of  the  East  can  show  so  great  a 
growth  in  population  and  importance  since 
then.     The  town  is  now  laid  out  on  the 


I  America  and  Europe  have  their  representa- 
1  tives  in   government  service   and    private 
,  enterprise,  while  all  the  races  of  India  ai 
many  sections  of  China  jostle  each  other 
this  modern  Chersonese. 

The  golden  pagoda— the  great  Shway  Da- 
Oong— with  Its  glinting  burnished  spire, 
reminds  these  foreigners  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Inhabitants  are  Burmese,  and 
that  while  Christian  church,  Hindu  temple. 
Joss  house,  mosque,  and  synagogue  are  to 
bo  found,  Buddhism  is  the  faith  of  the 
indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  land. 


at«^^l 
>a.^^ 


block  system,  its  lighting  extends  over 
fifty  miles  of  good  road,  it  possesses  an  ex- 
tensive sewage  system  and  waterworks 
which  have  cost  $l,(X)0,ooo.  There  are 
pleiistire  grounds  and  a  park,  which,  for 
landscape  gardening  and  water  scenery, 
has  few  rivals,  handsome  public  buildings 
and  commercial  houses.  Wooden  buildings 
are  fast  giving  way  to  substantial  struc- 
tures of  brick  and  stone.  At  the  numerous 
wharves  may  be  seen  the  ships  of  many 
nations,  while  Its  sea-borne  trade  in  1900 
s  estimated  at  $110,000,000. 
Its  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
IDOI,  Is  230,000,  and  Is  most  cosmopolitan. 


The  great  industries  of  the  city  are  ri06 
milling,  petroleum  refineries,  and  timber 
mills.  The  commercial  future  of  BangooDn 
is  worthy  of  note;  apart  from  being  i 
entrep6l  of  the  richest  province  of  Britain^ 
East,  It  will  command  the  highway  of  ti 
when  the  rapidly  extending  railways 
over  the  frontier  and  find  terminals  i 
Shanghai  and  Bangkok.  In  Burma  Bu(t< 
dhists  comprise  more  than  w  per  cent,  MoH 
hammcdana  3i,  spirit  worshipers. and  Hji)< 
diis  about  31,  and  Christians  about  IJ  p 
cent  of  the  total  population. 

Into  this  city  Methodism  flrst  found  a 
entrance  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seveotlM 


Manyoon  avd  Its  Methoiii^t  Missimis. 


rpBople  from  India  who  had  beoo  converted 

under  the  preaching  of  William  Taylor  and 

Dr.  J.  M.  Thoburo  in  India,  and  who  were 

then  living  In  Burma,  sent  meaaagea,  »ay- 

w  Ing,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 

Dr.  Thoburn  responded  to  the  invitation, 
roBsed  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  held  a  scriee  of 
B^rvices,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  returned 
'[>  India,  leaving  an  organized  church  and 
e  BBCiired  for  an  edifice  [or  the  coogre- 
[Btion.  ■  A  pastor  was  sent  them,  and  thi? 
H^neslB  of  Methodism  in  Burma  was  written. 
During  the  pastorate  ot   the  Rev.  J,  E 
"tobinson  a  wooJen  church  was  erected  and 
\  parsonage  built,     A  few  years  ago  this 
rsonage  was  burnt  in  a  great  street  con- 
ration,  but  the  church  which  adjoined 
a  saved,  much  to  the  amazement  of  the 


Its  congregation  is  twloe  that  nu 
Is  self -supporting.   Very  recently  ; 


lativea,  who  attrilnui-il    lU  L-^v:iitie  to  the 
;t  that  It  was  used  for  worshiping  God. 
The  church,  buHt  of  wood,  Is  now  twenty- 
years  old.    Before  long  we  shall  hiive  to 
'i)uUd  a  new  structure,  this  time  of  l)rick. 
Inosmnch  as  a  law  prohibits  the  building 
of  any  more  wooden  struotures. 
The  importance  of  our  English  church  in 
great  and   growing   city  like    Rangoon 
lot  be  overesti  mated.    In  it  wayfarers, 
and    travclera    from    many  lands 
ive    Gospel    privileges,  while  not  a    few 
have  found  salvation  when  living  among 
Scores  of  Europeans  and  Eurn- 
rians   have    been    converted  to  an  active, 
it   Christian    life,    where    onco    their 
profession  was  a  stumbling  and 
to  their  non-Christisn  neighbors. 
la  the  midat  of  darkness  It  shines  brightly 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.    The  moraber- 
ip  la  atxiut  one  hundred  and  thirty,  while 


able  and  substantial  parsonage,  known  as 
"Epworth,"  has  been  built  with  funds  that 
were  raised  locally.  The  Epworth  League 
of  the  church  is  a  most  active  onp,  partici- 
pating la  all  tho  de|>nrt meats  of  League 
work,  while  its  members  conduct  services 
at  the  hospital,  the  jail,  and  the  Seaman's 
Rest  every  week. 

Is  there  not  some  one  who  will  t^d  an 
earnest  though  poor  congregation  to  build 
a  church  that  will  be  a  stronghold  for 
Methodism  in  Burma  and  a  powerful  evan- 
LTclizing  center  for  Rangoon  ?  Some  one 
with  SlG.OOO  to  devote  to  missionarj'  work  in 
Burma  will  be  doing  permanent  good  In 
cniitribiiiing  it  to  this  end. 


Closely  associated  with  the  English  cbitroD 
s  tlie  Seaman's  Rest,  whose  eupenut«ndeut 


ru6 


Ramgaon  and  Its  Methodist  Mi» 


ia  Ur,  B.  Lfchteiilx<i^,  a  German,  who  was 
oouverted  atltmigooo.  You  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  work  of  this  Institution,  when 
I  report  1.567  visits  made  to  the  Best  by 
ulfloers  and  seamen  during  1900.  Mr.  Liuh- 
tenberg  made  769  riaits  to  vessela  in  port, 
and  boarded  346  ships.  Two  services  were 
hold  regtilarlyevery  week  ashore.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  soanien  found  accom- 
modation at  the  Rest  during  the  year  and 
among  these  were  10  Americans.  The  ex- 
pense of  maintainiug  the  work  was  $3,000, 
every  cent  of  whii-h  was  found  locally. 
The  Tamil  congregation  conslats  of  over 
'    BiKty  irpml'crs,  and  there  Is  a  Telupu  eon- 


No  aoeount  of  MethodLim  la  Baugoon  I 
would  be  complete  without  reference  to  our  1 
girls'  school.  This  school  is  contempora- 
neous with  the  English  church.  It  oocuples  I 
very  fine  premiaea  not  tar  from  it  and  has  ] 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  i 
twenty-seven  boarders.  Very  recently  a  I 
boarding  home  ha6  been  erected,  standing  I 
iu  spacious  grounds,  Mias  Ttirrell,  the  I 
principal,  is  assisted  by  Miss  Illingworth 
and  an  efficient  etaff  of  teachers.  A  schiiol  ' 
for  Burmese  girls  is  also  maintained,  and  it  J 
has  given  ua  mueh  joy  to  know  that  two  [ 
ladiea  are  on  their  way  out  to  take  up  Its  J 
iiiiiNfigeinent. 


grenation  of  ovur  luiuij,  while  tlio  Chinese 
congregation  numbers  thirty-one  souls  in 
all. 

Dudug  these  many  years  we  have  done 
nothing  in  the  way  of  evangoliatie  work 
among  the  Burmese  In  the  city.  The  mis- 
sionary In  Rangoon  has  more  than  enough 
to  do  In  the  other  interests  involved,  and 
while  the  Burmese  in  Rangoon  are  harder 
to  reach  than  those  In  the  villages,  yet  the 
funds  at  oui-  disposal  have  never  permitted 
of  more  than  one  missionary  being  kngaged 
In  purely  Burmese  work  in  all  our  work  in 
Burma.  We  have  a  few  Burmese  Christians 
In  Rangoon,  and  they  worship  with  the 
English  congregation,  having  no  separate 
organization  of  their  own. 


Early  iu  February.  1901,  the  fli'st  session 
of  the  Burma  Mission  Conference  was  held 
in    Riingoon,  consisting  of   two  members, 
Messrs.  Leonard  and  Hilt,  the  Rev.  Julius  J 
Smith  being  at  home  on  furlough.    We  be- 
gan the  new  century  and  the  work  of  our  4 
Mission  Conference  full  of  hope  and  confi-  ■ 
dence  for  the  future,  feeling  that  God  boa  J 
called  us  to  work  for  this  country  and  to] 
help  in  the  evangelization  of  its  ten  miHion  J 
of  people.   The  accompanying  is  a  picture  of  1 
the  District  Conference.    Looking  from  the  J 
left  to  the  right,  there  is  Mr   J.  Knill, 
local  preacher,  as   also    Mr.   Llchtent^er^, 
and  Joseph  the  Tamil,  after  whom  folloir  J 
the  two  missionaries  of  the  parent  fl 
Messrs.    Mill   and    Leonard.     The  t 


Missionary  Moti/ve  and  Method. 
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row  presents  the  working  force  of  Burmese 
exhorters  and  one  Chinaman.  In  the  bottom 
row  are  the  Rev.  W.  Sherratt,  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  and  agent  of  the  Bible  Society, 
Miss  Rigby,  Miss  Perlcins,  Bishop  Wame, 
Miss  Turrell,  Miss  Illingworth,  and  Miss 
Imrie. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rangoon  and  neigh- 
boring villages  we  have  a  very  interesting 


work  among  Burmese.  Into  one  of  the  vil- 
lages, where,  last  year,  three  families  were 
baptized,  our  Roman  Catholic  neighbors  have 
moved  in,  having  dismantled  their  school 
in  a  village  eight  miles  away,  in  order  to 
get  a  foothold  before  we  were  too  strongly 
intrenched.  During  1900  we  had  108  bap- 
tisms from  among  Buddhists,  77  being 
adults. 


MISSIONARY  MOTIVE  AND  METHOD. 

BY  REV.   M.   W.  BAKER,  PH.D.,  B.D. 

**TT  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 1  ular  methods,  seeking  to  determine  what 
^    ceive  "    when    the  giving    is  from  a  I  motives  are  incited. 


right  motive  intelligently  cherished.  Money 
squeezed  from  an  unwilling  purse  leaves  the 
strings  drawn  the  tighter  and  the  heart  less 
responsive.     An  offering  other  than  from 


The  appeal,  prominent  in  early  agitation, 
must  in  some  form  continue.  But  its  prom- 
inence will  bo  in  inverse  ratio  to  informa- 
tion  and    intelligence    regarding    inferior 


the  right  motive— loving  desire  to  bring  to  races  and  religions.    The   soul  fired  with 


our  fellow-man  the  blessings  we  enjoy 
through  knowledge  of  God.  and  sonship 
with  him— loses  the  greatest  blessing,  for 
unchristian  giving  is  to  the  giver  not  a 
blessing  but  a  hindrance. 

This  more  blessed  part   in  the  mainte- 
nance of  Christian   and    mission  work  is 


missionary  zeal  need  not  be  put  to  extreme 
straits  to  move  men.  Sometimes  the  person 
so  exercised  has  been  borne  by  the  current 
of  his  own  fire  beyond  control.  Having  re- 
counted all  the  unlovely  and  repulsive  in 
other  religions  and  their  devotees,  as  if 
these  people  were  so  far  degenerate  or  so 


deserving  of  attention.    Has  not  the  first  j  little  developed  as  to  present  no  virtue  that 


object  in  raising  money  for  religious  work 
in  general,  and  for  missions  in  particular, 
seemed  to  be  getting  money  by  which  the  re- 
ceiving beneficiary  might  be  blest  ?  If  so, 
the  flour  is  wasted  for  the  sake  of  the  shorts ; 
for  the  blessing  should  redound  most  to  the 
good  of  the  giver.  Blessings,  like  chickens 
and  curses,  come  home  to  roost. 

That  the  second  end  has  usurped  the  first 
place  is  evidenced  from  the  methods  com- 
mon in  securing  funds.  The  fact  that  giv- 
ing, like  mercy,  bears  a  double  blessing  can 
never  properly  be  lost  from  sight.  How  his 
share  of  the  benefit  may  be  realized  by  the 


Christians  are  bound  to  respect— total  de- 
pravity having  done  a  perfect  work— an  ad- 
dress might  close  with  the  statement  that 
during  its  progress  a  definite  and  incom- 
prehensible number  of  **  heathen  "  had  died 
and  gone  to  the  heathen's  hell. 

What  effect  is  produced?  It  may  be  con- 
scientious indifference.  One  may  not  desire 
to  have  such  message  take  the  place  of 
"  God  so  loved  the  world  '*  and  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  ends  of  the  world,  and  be  ye 
saved,'*  and  yet  respond  through  pity. 
"Pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord," 
but  the  love  of  the  true  disciple  for  his  fel- 


giver  is  not  the  least  among  the  problems '  low-men  should  be  able  to  express  itself, 
in  Christian  missions.     The  principles  for  i  not  spasmodically  in  response  to  appeal,  but 


the  solution  are  suggested  by  the  plan  for 
raising  money. 

The  method  of  appeal  is  almost  certain  to 
determine  the  motive  of  giving— sure  to 
modify  or  color  that  motive  imless  it  be 
already  firmly  grounded  on  sound  biblical 
principles.  If  the  giver's  good  depends 
upon  his  motive  and  his  motive  is  largely 
determined  by  the  agitator's  method,  then 
l^reat  is  the  importance  of  that  method. 

Let  us  examine  in  order  some  of  the  pop- 


habitually  and  intentionally  bearing  the 
message  of  the  more  abundant  life  in  Christ. 
In  either  case  the  blessedness  of  giving  is 
little  realized. 

The  method  of  a  missionary  program  of 
recitation,  song,  and  exercise  has  been  suc- 
cessful and  permanently  effective  so  far  as 
real  needs,  conditions,  and  privileges  have 
been  impressed.  The  amount  of  the  offer- 
ing must  depend  upon  previous  missionary 
training  and  upon  the  habit  of  contributing 
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through  the  public  collection.  By  what 
complement  to  the  special  program  can  the 
giving  spirit  become  nurtured  and  abiding? 
By  what  means  can  the  giver^s  own  life  be 
more  enriched  by  his  gift? 

Another  method— a  child,  with  a  Chinese 
idol,  a  brick,  or  a  ticket  to  Turkey,  solicits 
promiscuously  in  a  public  gathering.  A 
man,  like  the  unjust  judge,  to  get  rid  gives 
the  smallest  coin  practicable  and  is  the 
worse  for  it,  or  declines  and  hurts  a  sensi- 
tive child  more  than  the  money  could  do 
good.  Three  suffer— the  cause  of  missions, 
the  innocent  child,  the  uninformed  man. 
The  children  of  this  world— the  liquor  deal- 
ers and  politicians— are  wiser  in  so  far  as 
they  win  men  to  intelligent  cooperation. 

These  methods  of  appeal,  special  service, 
and  personal  solicitation  will,  in  some  form, 
need  to  continue.  In  their  more  objection- 
able form  they  rank  with  the  church  fair, 
the  entertainment,  the  show,  the  charity 
ball.  Their  main  aim  is  to  get  money.  If 
in  this  form  they  continue,  it  must  be  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses,  because  of  the 
hardness  of  our  hearts. 

To  show  that  methods  are  not  ideal  is  an 
ungracious  service,  justifiable  only  if  there- 
by, as  by  the  prophet's  message,  the  more 
exalted  vision  may  be  obeyed.  That  a 
vision  of  means,  as  well  as  ends,  has  been 
beheld  is  evidenced  by  the  excellent  and  in- 
creasing supply  of  correct  missionary  liter- 
ature ;  by  the  growing  desire  for  an  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  other  lands,  peoples,  and 
religions ;  by  better  systematization  in  rais- 
ing funds. 

To  the  agency  of  the  magazines  and  other 
mission  literature  is  evidently  due,  in  great 
part,  the  credit  for  improved  conditions. 
The  various  boards  have  created  and  main- 
tained an  unexcelled  literature.  They  have 
made  and  met  a  wholesome  demand  for  cur- 
rent religious  history,  and  missionary  bi- 
ography and  achievement.  They  aid  in  the 
world-wide  study  of  Christian  sociology  and 
human  need.  Tiiey  keep  constantly  before 
the  people  examples  of  Christian  heroism, 
fidelity,  statesmanship,  and  success.  They 
are  charpring  the  religious  atmosphere  with 
an  electricity  of  permanent  missionary  sen- 
timent and  conviction  which  will  prove  a 
perennial  motive  power. 

Among  the  churches  also  the  people  are 
seeking  enlightenment.  Frequent  Endeavor 
mis.sionary  meetings,  growing  missionary 
libraries,  systematic  courses  in  missionary 


societies,  dealing  with  the  history,  philoso- 
phy, and  facts  of  missions— all  these  speak 
of  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge.  This 
means  conversion  to  mission  activity  from 
principle,  and  one  real  conversion  is  worth  a 
hundred  persuasions.  Conversion  is  per- 
manent, contagious  from  within  and  above. 
It  means  larger  life  for  both  giver  and 
receiver. 

Christian  people  are  not  indifferent  or 
hard-hearted.  When  they  know  needs  and 
facts  they  respond.  The  scientifically  edu- 
cated in  other  matters  wants  not  general- 
ities in  appeals  but  specific  needs.  Facts, 
like  votes,  count. 

Giving  does  not  impoverish  either  God  or 
the  local  church,  but  withholding  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  both.  Let  informa- 
tion abound— facts,  all  kinds  of  facts.  Let 
agitators  teach,  for  the  people  have  a  mind 
to  learn.  When  they  are  properly  instructed 
concerning  the  needs,  the  conditions,  the 
methods  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  re- 
sults, they  will  give  from  such  motives  as 
will  insure  the  double  blessing. 

The  general  realization  of  this  ideal 
among  us  cannot  be  sudden  or  soon.  While 
some  congregations  of  well-to-do  people  ex- 
pend not  more  than  $75  a  year  for  all  local 
purposes,  and  solicit  for  this  among  other 
churches,  their  gifts  to  missions  will  hardly 
be  munificent.  But  when  they  are  con- 
verted, they  will  strengthen  the  brethren. 
That  conversion  must  be  both  emotional 
and  intelligent.  It  must  be  grounded  in  a 
knowledge  of  ends,  and  aims,  and  means, 
and  methods,  and  results,  and  duty  and 
privilege. 

When  the  local  church  is  sufficiently 
leavened  with  the  spirit  of  missions,  why 
not,  in  making  up  the  annual  budget  of  local 
work,  ask  also  for  systematic  pledges  for 
benevolence?  The  relation  between  method 
and  motive  is  so  complex  that  in  the  mind 
of  the  solicitor,  but  not  in  that  of  the  giver, 
can  the  personal  blessing  be  prominent  as 
a  reason  for  giving.  But  when  the  poor, 
the  naked,  the  hungry,  the  sick,  the  im- 
prisoned are  seen,  the  Christian  forgets 
self  and  giyes,— Christian  Missiotiary, 


O  God,  our  fcracious  Father, 

In  thy  Son's  name  we  pray, 
Send  forth  thy  Holy  Spirit 

To  hasten  the  glad  day 
When  of  thy  love  the  knowledge 

Shall  spread  from  shore  to  shore. 
And  those  of  every  nation 

Sliall  thy  great  Name  adore. 
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by  bev,  hoheb 
Geneeal  Odsditioss. 
I  T>OLITICAI.Ly,  fiocially,  and  morally  the 
I  ■*  ^iluatiun  iu  the  Pliilippines  is  eocour- 
I  BgiciK-  Civil  goTernmeut  is  established, 
mlblary  rule 
being  in  effect 
only  in  prov- 
ioijes  and  isl- 
ands not  yet 
pudlled.  Civil 
rule  brinies  re- 
I  lief  from  an 
irritating  and 
'  arbitrary  or- 
I  derof  things — 
1  order  nec- 
essary in  its 
time,  bnt  Tor 
whl.-h  there 
I3  no  longer 
any  demand. 
The  disloca- 

" "'  tion  ot  sodal 

1  industrial  life  consequent  upon  a  stat« 

of  Vfar  has  been  serious.  Families  have  been 

divided  Bgalnet  themselves.    Fathers,  hus- 

bands,  and  sons  have  been  found  in  oppoa- 

F  lug  armies,  languishing  in  prisons,  or  filling 

■new  graves.    This  has  torn  homes  and  eom- 

Uunities  and   provinces    as  the  Southern 

Iptatae  were  torn  in  IBCO-lSflS.     Land  has 

I  untllled.     Cattle  have  been  used  for 

d  or  died  of  rinderpest.  Naked  fields  and 

lop^  storehouses  tell  the  story  of  war. 

But  this  is  healing.    Nearly  all  parts  of 

Ituzon,  all    of   Cebu,  Ncgros,  Panay,  and 

^arly  all  of  Mindanao  are  plowing,  aeed- 

bg,  grinding  cane,  and  generally  rebuilding 

Ibe  waste  places. 

Morally  tliere  Is  a  distinct,  even  marked 
Improvement  of  conditions.  Manila  is  as 
rderly  and  well  policed  as  St.  Paul,  Buffalo, 
r  the  average  city  of  its  size  in  the  United 
tates.  Careful  Inquiries  at  jails,  police 
^£Bces,  courts,  and  from  all  classes  of  cltl- 
lens,  all  supported  by  three  months  of  ob- 
nrvation.  leads  me  to  say  that  no  city  that 
a  several  thousand  resident  soldiers,  and 
nires  as  a  clearing  house  for  at  least 
y  thousand  more,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
pin  from  the  lines."  where  it  has  not  been 
rible  to  spree  If  they  desired  to  do  so,  has  a 
tertemperuuce  record  thai.  Manila.  Both 
teneral  MacArthur  and  Governor  Taft  have 


0.  STttNTZ,  D.D. 

frowned  upon  drink,  and  all  saloons  are 
now  driven  from  the  great  public  bualnesa 
street,  tlie  Escolta,  their  places  being  taken 
by  stores  of  various  kinds. 

If  all  the  tough  drinking  dens  of  New 
York  city  occupied  prominent  Broadway 
and  Fifth  Avenue  comers,  visitors  to  the 
metropolis  would  be  horrified  with  the 
drunkenness  of  New  York.  But  that  has 
been  exactly  the  condition  here.  Our  vice 
has  flaunted  Itself.  Wo  think  It  a  great 
victory  to  have  it  hidden  In  less  conspicuous 
•pl.m. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  tar  less  drunken- 
ness. I  have  seen  but  two  men  drunk  on 
the  streets  of  Manila  In  three  months,  and  I 
have  been  out  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  and  have  been  on  the  lookout.  In 
my  judgment  much  of  the  information  which 
went  to  the  States  to  various  radical  reform 
papers  was  either  grossly  exaggerated  or 
else  written  without  allowance  for  the  raw- 
ness and  newness  of  life  here.  Exactly  such 
conditions  as  were  reported  from  Manila 
have  prevailed  In  every  mining  camp  and 
every  newly  discovered  oil  field  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge.  OfQclals  in  these 
Islands  were  grappling  ^Uh  gigantic  tyr^ 
annies.  Their  hands  were  full,  and  full  with 
a  program  of  humanitarian  ism. 

The  Church  should  remember  that  during 
all  those  months  in  which  open  drunken- 
ness was  a  disgrace  in  this  city,  and  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  Jn  these  Islands,  the 
government  broke  the  yoke  of  an  Intolerable 
political  and  ecclesiastical  slavery  from 
8,00n,000  people.  This  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely forgotten  In  some  quarters,  but  a  cen- 
tuo'  hence  that  will  be  the  large  fact  that 
will  move  devout  students  of  history  to 
gratitude. 

The  Eelioiocs  Attitude  of  Fiutdjos. 
The  Filipino  people  are  by  no  means  as 
loyal  to  the  Church  of  Rome  aa  has  been 
so  stoutly  alleged.  Spaniards  as  a  class 
are  loyal  to  Rome.  But  not  so  the  Filipino 
and  Mestizo,  or  half-bloods.  Archbisho|i 
Chapelle  saw  to  it  that  American  secular 
papers  wen?  filled  with  accounts  of  the  loy- 
alty of  the  Filiplooa  to  the  Ohnrch  in  spite 
of  their  antagonism  to  the  friars.  But  his 
contention  is  not  well  founded.  For  eveiy 
one  who  told  him  this  was  the  caa«  there 
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were  five  who  would  ha,ve  told  him  the  op- 
posite. That  they  did  not  so  tell  him  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Filipinos  buy  our  Bibles  faster  than  two 
Bible  Societies  can  translate  and  print  them. 
Filipino  people  welcome  us  to  their  homes, 
offer  their  homes  as  preaching  places,  read 
our  Protestant  literature,  and  seeking  per- 
sonal salvation  under  our  instruction,  unite 
with  our  churches  by  hundreds.  Neverthe- 
less, Borne  has  social  prestige,  immense 
educational  and  ecclesiastical  plants,  fat 
endowments,  thousands  of  priests  and  friars 
who  know  the  people,  and  we  must  not 
think  that  our  task  is  a  light  one. 

If  we  win,  it  will  be  by  the  use  of  mean? 
as  unique  as  are  the  conditions  which  con- 
front us.  We  must  avail  ourselves  of  this 
favorable  attitude  of  the  Filipino  mind  and 
offer  him  churches  and  educational  advan- 
tages and  pastoral  care,  something  like  the 
equal  of  that  which  he  has  enjoyed  under 
the  older  regime.  To  do  less  than  that  would 
be  to  trifle  with  an  unparalleled  opportunity. 

Protestant  Forces  at  Work. 

Four  Missionary  Societies,  with  a  total  of 
17  missionaries,  are  now  at  work  in  the 
Philippines— Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist,  and  United  Brethren.  Our 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has 
now  one  representative  here,  and  the 
Woman's  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
other  boards  represented  have  none.  Miss 
E.  M.  White,  of  the  Christian  Missionary 
Alliance,  is  working  with  the  Presbyterians 
in  this  city.  Only  the  three  islands  of  Lu- 
zon, Negros,  and  Panay  are  occupied  so 
far.  In  the  latter  islands  the  Presbyterians 
occupy  Uoilo  (pronounced  ee'lo-ee'lo)  in 
Negros,  and  Dumagete  in  Panay,  and  the 
Baptists  occupy  one  station  in  Negros,  near 
Iloilo.  So  far  Methodism  has  no  work 
outside  of  Luzon. 

Our  Portion  of  the  Field.  . 

Methodism  accepts  responsibility  for  the 
evangelization  of  that  portion  of  the  island 
of  Luzon  lying  north  of  Manila  as  far  as  the 
Gulf  of  Lingayen  and  extending  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  shares  responsibility  for  the  work 
in  the  city  and  province  of  Manila  with 
our  brethren  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Wo  have  an  absolute  unhindered  opportu- 
nity under  this  agreement  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  to  open  work  in  any  of  the  southern 
islands  not  now  occupied. 


If  our  appeal  for  men  is  heeded,  it  is  my 
intention  to  locate  one,  at  least,  in  Cebu  as 
soon  as  possible.  That  is  the  key  to  the 
southern  islands.  In  our  Luzon  field  we 
have  about  two  million  people.  About  one 
million  of  them  speak  the  Tagalog  lan- 
guage, and  the  remainder  divide  quite 
evenly  between  the  Pampanga  and  Pangasi- 
nan  language,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
Ilocano  in  the  northern  end  of  the  field. 
The  territory  is  compact,  served  by  the  only 
railway  in  the  islands,  densely  populated, 
and  has  been  pacified  longer  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  archipelago. 

Results. 

It  is  early  to  ask  for  a  report  of  things 
accomplished.  But  little  more  than  one 
year  has  elapsed  since  the  first  regularly 
appointed  missionary  entered  upon  his 
duties.  But  some  splendid  work  had  been 
done  before  his  arrival^  and  he  has  labored 
with  unusual  success.  Some  of  the  visible 
results  of  the  work  have  been  told  round 
the  world.  Some  have  not  been  known  out- 
side of  this  city.  So  far,  as  a  part  of  the 
achievements  in  this  field,  I  may  enumerate : 

1.  The  organization  and  maintenance  on  a 
partially  self-supporting  basis  of  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking Church.  This  has  now  74 
members,  and  is  attended  by  many  mem- 
bers of  other  churches,  who  support  it  heart- 
ily and  liberally.  It  is  already  a  power  in 
the  city,  and  ite  influence  is  felt  in  distant 
parts  of  the  group  of  islands,  as  members 
living  in  remote  places  keep  in  touch  with 
the  church  by  letters  and  gifts  for  its 
maintenance. 

2.  A  Soldiers'  Institute  has  been  main- 
tained. Its  future  is  a  problem.  The  new 
order  takes  many  soldiers  from  this  clty^ 
and  whether  it  shall  seem  wise  to  continue 
this  institution  cannot  be  determined  until 
the  effect  of  the  civil  regime  is  studied 
more  at  length.  In  its  earlier  history  this 
institute  did  a  good  work  for  the  soldier. 

3.  A  Sailors'  Home  has  been  established^ 
with  an  income  of  $150  per  month  in  sub- 
scriptions from  local  firms  and  from  the 
Seaman's  Friend  Society  of  New  York.  It 
is  doing  an  excellent  work  for  the  sailors^ 
both  those  on  shore  and  those  in  the  bay. 

4.  And  greater  than  all,  over  tvoelve  hun- 
dred Filipino  people  have  professed  con^ 
version  and  united  themselves  vnth  our 
church  in  Manila  and  vicinity  alone!  They 
are  now  coming  to  us  at  the  rate  of  over 
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one  l^undred  a  month  here  in  the  city,  be- 
sides the  work  in  the  provinces !  While  this 
is  as  a  drop  in  the  sea  of  humanity  that 
surges  about  us,  it  is  vastly  encouraging, 
both  in  itself  and  in  the  promise  it  holds 
out  of  future  victories,  when  our  mission- 
aries have  fully  mastered  the  vernaculars  of 
the  various  provinces,  and  when  the  large 
numbers  of  converts  already  gathered  are 
instructed  in  their  privileges  and  duties  so 
that  they  will  become  effective  in  winning 
their  coimtrymen  to  personal  salvation. 

What  is  most  encouraging  in  the  whole 
matter  is  the  large  proportion  of  young  men 
upon  whom  the  Spirit  has  set  his  seal  as 
men  called  to  preach.  Twenty  men  are 
now  telling  the  story.  Only  three  of  them 
are  receiving  a  penny.  All  the  others  are 
working  as  local  preachers,  supporting 
themselves  and  giving  of  their  time  out  of 
office  hours  to  this  work  and  to  attendance 
upon  Mr.  McLaughlin's  training  class.  By 
their  aid  we  are  carrying  on  37  weekly  serv- 
ices in  good  old-fashioned  circuit  style — 
that  is,  here,  in  Manila  alone.  These  serv- 
ices are  attended  by  about  six  thousand 
each  week. 

If  we  had  a  central  church  in  this  city, 
seating  2,000  people,  we  could  fill  it  every 
Sunday  with  the  crowds  who  throng  to 
hear  tjie  word  of  God.  Our  largest  meeting 
place  now  is  most  unsuitable.  It  is  the  hall 
of  the  Soldiers'  Institute.  It  seats  less  than 
150,  and  Filipino  people  do  not  like  to  go 
where  they  see  too  much  of  the  American 
soldier.  They  have  been  whipped.  The 
American  soldier  has  done  it.  But  the  feel- 
ings of  a  conquered  people  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  conquering  army  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected  to  be  those  of  warm  admiration.  Wo 
should  have  a  church  at  once.  It  is  on  all 
our  hearts. 

We  have  also  results  in  the  provinces.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  District  Conference  I 
visited  all  portions  of  the  field  occupied  by 
our  forces.  We  opened  work  at  that  time 
in  the  province  of  Tarlac,  and  now  Mr.  T. 
H.  Martin  has  a  circuit  in  that  province  cm- 
bracing  four  of  its  principal  cities,  with 
crowds  hearing  his  message  and  purchasing 
his  literature,  and  with  churches  with  con- 
verted believers  in  at  least  two  cities — 
Camiling  and  Gerona. 

So  great  has  been  the  interest  awakened 
in  that  part  that  he  has  appealed  for  native 
helpers  to  meet  the  demand  from  "other 
cities,  also,"  which  want  to  hear  the  word. 


We  have  spared  him  one  of  our  best  young 
men  this  week,  and  I  shall  go  up  again 
soon  and  see  if  we  cannot  have  a  pentecostal 
time  among  these  fast  mustering  hosts. 

The  class  of  converts  there  has  been 
rather  of  a  higher  social  order  than  those 
first  reached  here.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  converted  native  brother 
who  took  Mr.  Martin  to  relatives  in  Camil- 
ing and  Tarlac  and  Gterona  is  related  to  the 
best  classes  in  those  parts.  His  brother  was 
brigadier  general  under  Aguinaldo,  and  in 
command  of  all  insurgent  forces  in  that 
part  of  Luzon. 

One  of  the  pleasant  results  of  the  tenta- 
tive territorial  division  of  Luzon  among  the 
various  missions  was  that  the  Presbyterians 
made  over  to  us  the  work  they  had  opened  in 
Bulacan  and  Pampanga  Provinces,  and  we 
made  over  to  them  our  work  in  Cavity  and 
other  southern  points.  At  the  District  Con- 
ference, held  while  Bishop  Warne  was  with 
us,  in  April,  Mr.  W.  G.  Fritz  was  sent  to 
take  up  the  work  in  San  Fernando  and 
Mexico  in  Pampanga,  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Goodell,  who  came  with  me  to  the  Philip- 
pines, was  assigned  to  look  after  and  extend 
the  work  in  Bulacan. 

In  both  provinces  the  word  of  God  is  pre- 
vailing. Converts  are  multiplying.  Invita- 
tions come  from  city  after  city.  If  I  bad  a 
hundred  trained  evangelists  I  could  place 
them  all  within  an  hour  without  sending 
one  to  a  place  that  had  not  asked  for 
preaching.  And  these  converts  and  inquir- 
ers are  incurring  the  wrath  of  all  Eomish 
authorities  in  taking  the  steps  they  do  take 
to  get  tiO  the  heart  of  Protestantism. 

Character  of  the  Converts, 

1.  ^ritimlly,  A  majority  of  the  members 
give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been 
born  again ;  testing  them  by  their  willing- 
ness to  face  persecution  unflinchingly  day 
after  day,  by  their  faithfulness  in  Bible 
study,  attendance  upon  the  services  of  the 
Mission,  or  by  their  readiness  to  support  the 
work  with  their  means,  and  they  average 
high.  Testifying  is  all  new.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  do  this  as  satisfactorily 
yet.  In  fact  it  has  all  been  begun  within 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Brother  Zamora,  with  his  Roman ish  no- 
tions as  to  the  Ignorance  of  the  laity  and 
their  unfitness  to  **  teach  sacred  things,"  has 
not  seen  the  need  for  the  class  meeting 
phase  of  our  work  until  recently.    But  he 
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has  taken  up  that  work  now  and  is  enthu- 
siastic. I  would  say  that  the  converts  have 
on  the  average  as  good  a  grasp  of  spiritual 
things  as  the  average  convert  from  Boman- 
ism  at  home.  Some  are  evidently  clearly 
and  powerfully  converted.  Others  are  not  so 
clear.  But  on  the  whole  the  condition  is  far 
ahead  of  my  expectations  and  is  improving 
all  the  time,  s 

We  are  following  up  the  work  with  special 
services  at  the  diflferent  centers  preparatory 
to  receiving  into  full  connection.  At  Pan- 
dacan  last  night  there  was  a  great  meeting. 
Several  professed  conversion,  and  one  of  the 
flrst  converts  received  such  an  anointing  of 
the  Spirit  that  he  was  positively  transformed. 
He  shouted  and  sang  for  joy,  and  was  very 
helpful  in  instructing  seekers. 

2.  Sociott^.  A  large  number  of  the  con- 
verts are  from  the  middle  and  lower  clashes 
of  .society.  "  Not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble*'  have  yet  been  called.  But  they 
are  all  sturdily  independent.  They  want 
nothing  but  salvation.  They  are  printers, 
lithographers,washermen,  fishermen,  clerks, 
merchants,  teachers,  and  from  all  the  grades 
of  employment  in  a  great  city. 

The  social  life  of  the  convert  la  beset  with 
difficulties.  Smoking  is  a  universal  habit. 
Women,  men,  and  children  all  smoke.  It  is 
hard  to  convince  them  that  it  is  either  wrong 
or  injurious.  It  will  require  line  upon  line 
to  deal  with  that  social  custom  alone.  Cock- 
fighting  is  as  much  a  national  game  as  base- 
ball is  with  us,  and  they  look  upon  our 
scruples  against  attending  a  fight  as  we 
would  look  upon  their  scruples  in  attending 
a  baseball  or  a  football  match  in  the  States. 

One  of  our  most  promising  friends  and  a 
professed  convert  in  a  neighboring  town 
turns  out  to  be  the  lessee  of  the  local  cockpit. 
He  gives  every  evidence  of  being  truly  con- 
verted. He  has  means  and  uses  them  freely 
to  help  the  work.  He  has  built  us  a  chapel 
seating  three  hundred  people,  and  seated  it 
— on  his  oicn  land  and  wfioUy  at  his  cum  ex- 
pense. He  is  always  present  at  the  Sunday 
service  with  his  family,  and  entertains  the 
preacher  at  his  home— an  elegant  home— but 
the  remainder  of  the  Sunday  he  spends  at  the 
cockpit  gate  taking  his  entrance  money  from 
the  crowds  that  throng  the  place.  Mr. 
McLaughlin  did  not  know  this  until 
last  week.  What  shall  we  do?  This  man 
wonts  to  come  into  the  Church.  I  do  not 
see  that  we  can  receive  him,  and  yet  his  case 
will  make  it  clear  to  you  that  the  social  life 


of  our  converts  is  surrounded  with  perplex- 
ing questions.  We  want  to  pursue  a  con- 
structive course  with  them.  In  my  opinion 
this  man  who  is  interested  in  the  cockpit 
will  not  continue  studying  his  Bible  and  at- 
tending the  services  very  long  before  he  will 
drop  the  objectionable  business. 

Our  Pbogbam. 

1.  In  general,  try  to  meet  new  conditions 
with  plans  as  new.  No  such  an  opportunity 
was  ever  offered  Methodism  before  in  the 
entire  history  of  her  missionary  operations 
in  the  world.  We  must  meet  new  conditions 
with  new  and  especially  devised  plans.  And 
these  plans  must  be  commensurate  with  the 
immensity  of  the  opportunity. 

2.  To  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  secure 
the  proper  training  and  organization  of  con- 
verts already  secured. 

3.  To  set  all  our  workers  to  the  immediate 
mastery  of  verrmculars,  Spanish  will  never 
give  us  the  ears  of  the  Filipino  people. 
They  know  little  Spanish,  and  what  they  do 
know  is  the  language  of  trade  and  travel. 
It  is  not  the  language  of  things  spiritual  and 
moral  I  am  setting  all  our  workers  at  the 
vernaculars  with  all  their  might. 

4.  To  cover  as  much  of  our  portion  of  the 
field  as  possible  with  a  series  of  two  and 
three  day  meetings  in  strategic  centers  as 
rapidly  as  may  be  done  without  too  much 
rushing  from  place  to  place.  We  shall  aim 
to  gather  a  few  believers  in  each  place  visited 
and  organize  them  into  churches  and  con- 
nect them  with  somd  established  circuit 

5.  To  lay  great  stress  upon  the  training 
school  for  native  helpers.  We  have  the 
skeleton  of  such  a  school  now  under  the  care 
of  Brother  McLaughlin.  It  is  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  work,  and  must  have  more 
attention.  We  must  save  the  Philippines 
with  Filipinos.  These  workers  must  be 
young  men  broken  into  our  ways  of  think- 
ing, and  taught  our  way  of  doing  things 
early  in  life. 

6.  To  start  not  later  than  the  first  of  the 
new  year  a  Christian  newspaper.  Nothing  in 
the  way  of  periodical  or  tract  literature  exists, 
and  yet  the  people  are  eager  to  read.  I  want 
this  paper  to  reach  all  our  native  converts 
and  at  the  same  time  to  get  a  wide  outside 
reading. 

7.  To  establish  as  soon  as  may  be  a  well- 
equipped  Deaconess  Home  and  Training 
School.  It  is  hard  to  reach  the  women  here. 
They  are  unwilling,  often  for  social  reasons, 
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to  leave  the  Church  of  Home.  We  must 
have  women  workers  multiplied.  These 
must  be  trained. 

8.  To  make  the  Enf2^Iish-speaking  Church 
an  increasing  power  throughout  the  islands. 
Its  widest  success  is  vitally  related  to  all 
our  work.  It  will  give  us  a  hearing.  It  will 
furnish  us  workers,  money,  sympathy,  and 
social  standing,  all  of  which  are  of  use  when 
kept  entirely  subservient  to  the  one  end  of 
saving  men. 

Our  Needs. 

1.  Staff.  We  should  have  ten  American 
missionaries  in  this  field  as  the  normal 
strength  of  the  staff.  This  calls  for  four 
more  than  we  now  have.  If  possible  these 
should  be  sent  at  once.  Time  is  next  to 
grace  in  iriiportance  here  now.  If  we  do  not 
enter  these  wide-swung  doors,  they  will  close 
before  our  eyes. 

2.  Flant,  It  is  at  this  point  that  I  pre- 
sume that  my  opinions  will  be  set  down  as 
those  of  an  enthusiast.  But  I  speak  in  truth 
and  soberness.  We  must  liave  a  good  plant 
here  if  we  do  business.  If  we  would  win  and 
hold  the  American  people  in  these  islands 
we  must  have  a  good  place  for  them  to  come 
to  church.  The  class  of  Americans  here  and 
of  those  that  will  come  hero  is  a  picked  class. 
They  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  averages,  re- 
ligiously Inclined.  But  they  are  keen,  pros- 
perous people.  They  have  been  accustomed 
to  good  things  at  home.  They  live  well 
here.  They  are  judges  of  the  new  courts, 
representatives  of  syndicates,  agents  of 
wholesale  houses,  importers  and  exporters, 
army  officers,  governors  and  secretaries  and 
highly  paid  clerks,  and  merchants  and  pro- 
fessional men.  These  people  are  not  going 
to  take  their  families  to  a  cheap  shed  of  a 
church  in  a  back  lane.  If  we  have  a  build- 
ing that  is  attractive  they  will  be  open  to 
approach  as  to  attending  and  supporting  it. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  interested  to  help 
such  in  building  it,  but  they  will  support  it 
if  it  is  a  creditable  affair.  The  pastor  should 
have  a  home  that  will  afford  him  at  once  an 
opportunity  to  prolong  his  days  in  this  ener- 
vating climate,  and  to  entertain  those  dis- 
tinguished visitors  to  the  islands  which  are 
coming  in  upon  us  all  the  time. 

Even  more  urgent,  if  possible,  is  the  need 
for  a  roomy,  attractive  church  for  the 
Filipino  people.  We  have  the  preacher. 
Brother  Nicholas  Zamora  is  the  Spurg(»on  of 
southern  Asia.     He  preaches  with  power. 


He  is  the  best  known  and  the  best  hated 
man  in  the  islands.  But  we  cannot  use  him 
to  full  pitch  of  his  power  for  lack  of  a  build- 
ing large  enough  and  well  enough  appointed 
to  seat  the  people  who  are  eager  to  hear  the 
word.  We  should  have  a  roomy  tabernacle 
or  church,  with  good  interior  fittings  that 
would  seat  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
people.  We  should  have  it  now.  The  work 
is  suffering  eveiy  day  for  the  lack  of  iti 
The  largest  hall  that  we  can  get  now  only 
seats  two  hundred  people.  The  only  larger 
halls  in  the  city  are  the  theaters,  and  they 
cost  us  $50  for  one  service  on  Sunday.  We 
must  have*  this  central  church.  It  will  not 
be  possible  to  utilize  one  building  for  both 
congregations  for  many  reasons,  chief  of 
which  is  that  the  center  of  American  popula- 
tion in  the  city  and  the  center  of  native 
population  are  over  a  mile  apart.  I  am  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  will  only  mortgage  both 
enterprises  for  failure  to  attempt  to  use  one 
auditorium  for  both  forms  of  work. 

Herewith  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
plant  needed  to  equip  the  work  for  a  begin- 
ning: 

1.  English-speaking  church,  $30,000;  2. 
English-speaking  parsonage,  $6,000 ;  3.  Fili- 
pino church,  $25,000;  4.  Deaconess  home 
and  training  school,  $25,000 ;  5.  Missionary 
homes  (9),  $25,000 ;  6.  Press  building,  $10,000. 
Total  needed  for  plant,  ^121,000. 

To  this  should  be  added  not  less  than 
$4,000  for  the  erection  of  a  mission  sanita- 
rium in  Benguet,  the  hills  of  the  Philippines, 
making  a  round  $125,000  needed  for  plant 

Manila,  August,  1901. 


The  Loud  Oall  from  Far-away  Lands. 

How  loud  is  the  calling  from  far-away  lands 

For  the  message  of  Jesas  the  Word, 
To  whom  in  their  needs  do  they  spread  forth  their 
hands 

For  the  news  which  they  never  have  heard  I 
To  you  it  is  g^lven  to  carry  afar 

This  sweet  Gospel,  the  message  of  life, 
To  point  to  the  light  of  the  bright  Morning  Star 

As  the  healer  of  passion  and  strife. 

Their  voices  are  ringing  from  over  the  sea, 

Where  oppression  and  cruelty  reign, 
Where  pity  Is  blinded  and  love  has  uf)  i>U?a, 

And  the  weak  by  the  stronger  arti  slain. 
O,  haste  with  the  peace-giving  Gospel,  they  cry, 

To  deliver  from  conflict  and  hate, 
And  earnestly  looking  to  ns  for  reply 

In  their  darkness  despairing  they  wait. 
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BY  BEV. 

THE  Oak  Street  Metbodist  Episcopal 
Church,Deuton,Tex.,  organized  twenty- 
two  yeara  ago,  has  a  membership  at  preseut 
of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  made  up  prin- 
cipally  of  cbiidren  and 
people  bf  very  ordinary 
flaancial  means,  none 
rich  and  veiy  tew  poor. 
They  have  ehowu  an  in- 
creeising  desit«  to  do 
thewili  of  Christ  in  serv- 
ice and  benevolence. 
The  following  tabu- 
lated Htatemeut  shows 
the  missionary  record 
of  this  church  from 
the  beginnioR  until  the  present: 
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SELLE,  PABTOB. 

them  up  in  this  holy  state.  Ifany  revtvals 
have  been  held ;  souls  converted  at  the 
regular  Sunday  morning  and  evening  serv- 
ice; every  service  conducted  on  evangel- 
istic lines.  Salvation,' present,  full,  and  free 
is  offered  to  hungry  souis  in  every  service. 
Wliere  the  spiritual  tide  runs  high  there  is 
little  or  no  trouble  in  raising  money  suOl- 
ctent  to  meet  the  incidental  expenses  and 
benevolent  apportionments  of  a  church. 

2.  The  missionary  cause  has  been  kept 
lieforc  the  people,  not  much  in  sermons  and 
addresses,  but  by  a  thorough  and  continu- 
ous distribution  of  missionary  leaflets, 
tracts.  World-  Wide  Missions,  etc.,  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  meet  the  demand, 

3.  The  whole  church  is  united  in  mission' 
ary  efforts  and  enterprise^  The  SuDday 
school  and  Epworth  League  both  .  take 
monthly  missionary  collections.  The  chil- 
dren's meeting,  which  meets  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  takes  a  weekly  offering  for  the 
same  cause.  From  these  three  sources  alone 
we  expect  $300  or  more  for  our  aggregate 
missionary  collection  this  year, 

4.  Once  a  year  attractive  missionary  Bub- 
scription  cards  are  carefully  distributed,  a 
separate  card  for  each  member  of  ©veiy 
family  represented  in  the  membership  ot 
the  church,  with  the  request  that  they  be 
filled  out  and  returned  to  the  pastor  as  soon 
as  convenient,  the  subscription  to  be  paid 
on  or  before  a  given  date,  specilied  on  the 
card,  not  later  than  a  month  before  the  close 
of  the  Conference  year. 

This  plan  with  us  has  worked  like  a 
charm.  No  friction.  All  united.  All  de- 
lighted, and  the  missionary  colleotlon 
swelling  all  the  time. 

Denton,  Tex,,  July  23, 1901. 


The  question,  "By  what  means  has  your 
missionary  collection  been  increased  so 
largely?"  with  many  kindred  ones,  has 
been  asked  the  pastor  not  a  few  times 
during  the  past  years.  The  answer  in  brief 
is  as  follows : 

1.  Good  care  has  been  taken  ot  the  spir- 
itual intprcsts  of  the  church.  In  and  out  of 
the  pulpit,  year  in  and  year  out,  the  pastor 
has  done  his  best  to  lead  his  people  into  a 
state  ot  personal  knowledge  of  salvation ; 
and  when  this  has  been  done,  his  nest  and 
continual    endeavors   have    been  to    build 


Let  God  the  pages  ot  foor  ledger  scan. 

Act  rlghtli,  jUBily,  ob  'twliI  man  and  man. 

For  what  is  lawful  la  not  always  right 

Or  pleaalnB  In  hla  ever-rigbtoous  algbt. 

Act  liour  by  hour  as  It  be  were  to  ifty, 

■■  Thou  art  my  aleward,  give  account  to-daj-." 

Do  not  (ririxet  whatever  men  may  do, 

Ood'a  wdRliia  and  measurea  will  be  alwaya  true 

He  lakes  account  of  erery  little  tbtng. 

The  secret  moltTCB  from  which  actloQi  spring. 

SalTBlion  Is  IbroDKh  Jesoa  CbrlW  our  Lcml, 

But  that  which  pleases  God  ahalj  hare  reward. 

To  pleaae  him,  do  his  holy  will  II  best. 

And  doing  this  is  ever  perfect  mat. 
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THE  REVEREND  ADONIRAM  JUDSON  JONES  AND  HIS  DREAM. 


BT  MABT  A.  JONES. 


THE  Rev.  Adonlram  Judson  Jones,  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Earthly  Rest,  had 
returned  from  the  May  anniversaries  at 
Springfield,  and  was  sitting  in  his  cozy  study 
in  a  comfortable  Morris  chair  preparing  a 
report  of  the  meetings  for  the  next  mid- 
week prayer  meeting.  Ho  gave  special 
prominence  to  the  discussions,  which  were 
unusually  vigorous,  and  was  prepared  to 
recommend  to  his  church  a  new  and  im- 
proved plan  of  beneficence  which  should  do 
away  with  Appeals  and  should  present  all 
causes  simultaneously  and  with  no  undue 
emphasis  on  any.  This  was  not  exactly  the 
plan  ho  had  adopted  in  raising  the  money 
for  the  new  organ,  nor  in  planning  for  re- 
pairs on  the  church,  but  it  seemed  an  ideal 
arrangement  for  missions. 

Mr.  Jones  had  felt  a  little  embarrassed 
over  the  fact  that  the  last  collection  for  for- 
eign missions  had  been  only  $57.  It  was  not 
a  good  showing  for  a  church  of  400  mem- 
bers, but  he  now  saw  clearly  the  trouble. 
There  had  been  too  many  appeals.  The 
■church  had  been  harried  beyond  endurance. 
Coordination,  consolidation,  anything  that 
would  make  life  easier  for  the  Church  of  the 
Earthly  Rest  should  be  given  a  fair  trial. 
He  knew  old  Deacon  Prudent  would  approve. 
Never  man  hated  appeals  more  than  he. 
Mrs.  Styles,  his  wealthiest  member,  gave 
^00  to  the  church  expenses,  but  was  not  in- 
terested in  missions.  She  would  favor  such 
a  plan. 

As  he  sat  among  his  choice  books  and 
beautiful  pictures— the  gifts  of  admiring 
parishioners— the  various  organizations  of 
the  church  loomed  darkly  before  him: 
Cradle  Roll,  Mission  Band,  Juniors,  Woman's 
Society,  and  now  Mrs.  Jones  suggests  a 
Farther  Lights  Circle  for  a  class  of  girls  in  | 
the  church  just  beginning  to  think  of  whist 
parties  and  dancing  clubs.  If  she  could  only 
interest  them  in  something  bright  and  girl- 
ish, and  yet  with  a  high  ideal,  it  might  help 
to  save  the  girls  at  home  as  well  as  the 
heathen  abroad.  She  pleaded  that  it  was 
not  another  organization,  just  a  proper  grad- 
ing of  the  missionary  work  of  the  church ; 
tout  Mr.  Jones  had  new  light.  There  could 
be  no  more  organizations.  They  were  killing 
the  church  by  inches. 

He  suddenly  recalled  the  last  report  of  the 
Woman's  Society.  Ninety  dollars  for  foreign 


missions!  A  palpable  robbery  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Union.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
president,  a  dear  old  lady,  had  a  brother 
once  who  went  out  to  Burma  as  a  missionary 
and  died  there.  She  had  brought  her  $10 
each  year  in  memory  of  him.  She  had  given 
$20  out  of  the  $57  sent  by  the  church  to  the 
Union.  Miss  Shy  had  collected  the  rest  at 
the  rate  of  two  cents  a  week  except  $10  that 
Mary  Kent  sent  from  her  salary  toward  the 
support  of  her  college  friend  in  Africa,  and 
Miss  Shy's  own  five-dollar  gold  piece. 

Mrs.  Stylos  never  gave.  She  said  there 
were  heathen  enough  at  home,  and  she  had 
attended  some  fine  Lenten  lectures  in  Bos- 
ton on  the  "  Beauties  of  Hinduism,"  which 
were  very  remarkable.  The  heathen  had 
their  own  religions  far  better  adapted  to 
them  than  ours,  with  millions  of  gods  to 
choose  from,  and  as  for  all  those  stories  of 
Hindu  widows— the  lecturer  assured  them 
the  women  of  India  were  far  better  off  in 
their  sheltered  zenanas  than  we  are. 

While  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson  Jones  was 
musing  the  fire  burned,  and  feeling  a  bit 
weary,  he  threw  himself  on  his  comfortable 
divan,  adjusted  his  pillows,  and  fell  asleep. 

II. 

John  Lee  was  a  classmate  of  Adoniram 
Judson  Jones  at  Newton,  a  keen,  bright- 
eyed  student  with  a  big  soul  and  a  warm 
heart.  All  the  fellows  loved  him  and  be- 
lieved him  fitted  to  take  a  prominent  place 
in  the  denomination.  But  John  was  facing 
the  missionary  call,  and  going  through  a 
struggle  which  had  lasted  days  and  nights. 
Should  he  give  up  all  the  ambitions  of  a 
young  man,  face  ill  health  and  loneliness? 
Could  he  give  up  the  one  woman  in  all  the 
world  for  him?  It  was  a  long,  bitter,  strug- 
gle, but  he  fought  it  to  the  end. 

He  wrote  Mary  at  Mt.  Hol^'oke,  telling  her 
of  his  change  of  plan,  offering  her  her  free- 
dom. How  could  he  ask  a  delicate  girl  to 
go  through  the  same  struggle,  to  face  the 
same  future.  Then  in  depression  and  dark- 
ness he  waited.  At  last  the  letter  came,  and 
he  slipped  away  from  the  group  of  boys  to 
his  room  at  the  seminary.  Not  even  the 
first  story  of  sacrifice  was  so  wonderful. 
He  had  given  up  his  all  at  the  call  of  God, 
and  the  Lord  said,  **  No,  I  do  not  require 
this."    Mary  wrote  of  her  own  growing  love 
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for  missions.  In  that  home  of  Mary  Lyon 
she,  too,  had  faced  the  question  of  going  and 
had  settled  it.  "And  so,  John  dear,"  the 
letter  ran,  "  unless  you'd  really  rather  be  a 
martyr  and  go  alone,  mayn't  I  go  with  you? 
It  would  be  such  a  pity  for  you  to  poke  off 
on  another  steamer,  and  how  would  you 
keep  house  without  some  woman?  If  you've 
no  objection  I  prefer  to  be  the  one." 

John— brave,  strong  fellow  who  had  come 
through  it  all  without  a  moan— dropped  his 
curly  boyish  head  on  that  letter  and  cried  as 
he  had  not  since  he  was  a  little  lad  at  his 
mother's  knee.  The  tear-stained  letter  in  a 
little  case  lay  next  his  heart  when  they  laid 
him  to  rest  in  India  years  after. 

John  and  Mary  sailed.  The  Rev.  Judson 
Jones  went  down  to  see  them  off.  He 
gripped  John's  hand  in  parting  and  faltered 
something  about  holding  the  ropes.  He 
meant  it,  but  missions  were  not  popular  in 
the  Church  of  the  Earthly  Best,  and  he 
had  all  he  could  do  to  hold  the  congregation 
without  attending  to  ropes.  Eight  years 
later  John  and  Mary  came  back  worn  and 
ill.  They  had  two  little  daughters  to  leave 
in  the  home  land.  They  could  only  stay  a 
year  as  their  station  was  left  alone.  Some 
brethren  in  the  ministry  queried  whether 
they  should  have  come  at  all.  It  is  so 
expensive  to  bring  home  sick  mission- 
aries. 

John  supplied  the  pulpit  at  the  Church  of 
the  Earthly  Rest  Adoniram  Judson  Jones 
was  disappointed  in  his  speaking.  He  had 
lost  his  oratorical  power  and  spoke  slowly 
and  as  in  a  strange  tongue.  He  did  not  tell 
thrilling  tales.  His  work,  as  he  said,  had 
not  been  gathering  the  harvest  nor  even 
sowing  the  seed,  but  just  picking  out  the 
stones. 

Mary  spoke  to  the  women.  It  was,  un- 
fortunately, the  day  of  an  extra  meeting  of 
the  Woman's  Club,  and  only  a  few  came. 
She  was  interesting,  but  some  of  the  ladies 
wondered  how  a  mother  could  leave  her 
children  and  go  off  as  a  missionary.  It 
seemed  so  heartless.  They  did  not  reason 
that  she  could  not  take  their  little  white 
souls  into  the  atmosphere  of  sin  and  corrup- 
tion nor  to  the  climate  of  that  country  of 
dreadful  heat. 

John  had  begged  Mary  to  stay  two  or 
three  years  and  let  him  go  back  alone,  as 
he  saw  the  dark  shadow  of  parting  creeping 
over  her.  She  only  put  her  hands  in  his, 
and  looking  into  bis  eyes  said  over  the  words 


she  had  said  nine  years  before,  "  *  Until 
'  death  do  us  part,'  John." 
[  So  they  went  back  to  the  dreary  station,  to 
the  old  life  in  the  midst  of  vice  and  igno- 
rance and  heathenism,  but  there  were  little 
children  there,  and  as  John  saw* Mary 
among  them  and  watched  the  change  in  the 
homes  and  in  the  mothers  he  could  even 
bear  to  see  the  sweet  face  grow  old  and  the 
gray  hairs  come.  They  lived  very  close  to 
the  Lord  in  those  days.  He  seemed  so  near 
to  their  children  they  did  not  get  far  from 
him. 

John  wrote  at  first  to  his  classmates,  but 
they  were  busy  men,  and  letters  seldom 
came  in  return.  Sometimes  he  longed  un- 
speakably for  some  bright  strong  word  from 
the  boys,  a  good  hand  grip  across  the  dis- 
tance. It  was  such  a  dreary  station.  Long 
stretches  of  dry  flat  country,  dotted  with 
poor  little  villages,  with  neither  trees  nor 
grass,  a  plain,  bare  bungalow,  with  the 
station  school  and  the  thatched  chapel,  were 
all  they  could  show  for  their  years  of  work. 
No,  not  all.  There  was  a  bright  class  of 
boys  preparing  to  go  to  Ramapatam  for 
further  study,  a  quiet  company  in  white 
gathering  each  Sunday  for  ser^'ice,  the  home 
life  beginning  in  the  wretched  palens. 

In  the  study  John  had  worked  through  the 
terrible  heat,  when  he  should  have  rested  on 
the  hills,  at  the  trcmslation  of  some  books 
which  were  sorely  needed.  He  had  no 
library.  There  were  no  pictures  and  no 
divan.  His  recreation  was  to  read  the  re- 
views of  the  new  books  in  the  papers,  but  it 
was  a  little  like  a  hungry  man  reading 
recipes. 

Now  the  book  was  done  and  John  won- 
dered how  he  could  get  it  printed.  "Appro- 
priations were  cut  down  fifteen  per  cent— ^a 
large  deficit  in  the  treasury,"  so  John. knew 
there  was  no  hope  at  the  Rooms.  Their  own 
tenth  must  go  for  salaries  of  preachers  so 
needed  on  the  field,  and  at  last  he  sat  down 
at  his  rough  study  table  to  write  an  appeal 
to  the  men  he  had  left  in  America,  pastors^ 
of  good,  strong  churches,  professors  in  col- 
leges and  seminaries,  to  ask  what  could  be 
done  to  arouse  Christians  to  the  need  of 
their  aid.  The  appeal  went  home  but  re- 
ceived no  answer,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
John  Lee  laid  down  his  work  and  took  his 
appeals  up  to  God. 

<^  *  *  «  « 

Adoniram  Judson  Jones  slept  restlessly. 
He  dreamed  of  John  Lee  out  in  India.    He 
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had  received  an  appeal  from  him  a  few 
months  ago.  The  last  magazines  gave  a 
brief  account  of  his  death.  In  his  dream  he 
seemed  to  see  the  lonely  station  and  the 
man  and  woman  old  before  their  time. 
They  were  sixty  miles  from  a  doctor,  only 
Mary  and  the  faithful  natives  were  near. 
Over  all  was  a  stifling,  sickening,  simmer- 
ing heat;  he  saw  Mary  making  a  coffin  and 
bending  over  a  grave.  There  were  "no 
flowers,"  only  a  few  green  palm  leaves  out 
of  the  dreary  wilderness,  but  they  were  for 
*•' Victory,"  and  the  choir  was  of  angels. 

The  lonely  figure  of  the  woman  with  white 
face  and  dry  eyes  followed  him  and  then 
faded  into  a  place  called  Gethsemane,  where 
One  watched  while  others  slept,  and  before 
him  stood  that  One.  Ho  saw  the  face  that 
he  had  sometimes  longed  to  see,  of  the  One 
to  whom  he  had  gone  with  his  childish 
prayer,  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep."  Had 
he  ever  prayed  more  than  that  little  selfish 
prayer?  Did  his  church  know  any  other? 
The  presence  in  the  room  became  a  Voice, 
sad  and  stem,  **  O  careless  shepherd !  Bring 
me  no  more  appeals.  I  left  my  Church  to 
hear  and  heed  the  appeals  of  a  needy  world, 
but  they  have  turned  a  deaf  ear.  You  refuse 
appeals.  You  are  tired  of  constant  calls.  I 
am  weary  with  your  appeals.  Do  not  ask 
me  to  convert  your  son,  do  not  pray  for 
revivals,  do  not  mock  me  with  prayers  for 
missions.  I  will  do  by  you  as  my  Church 
does  by  this  suffering  world." 

The  Presence  faded  away  and  Adoniram 
Judson  Jones  awoke.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  was  really  awake.  How  selfish 
and  vain  his  life  seemed,  how  trivial  his 
ambitions,  how  mean  his  own  ofiTerings  and 
those  of  his  flock  I  He  tore  up  his  notes  for 
the  prayer  meeting  and  began  his  sermon 
for  Sunday.  He  did  not  rehearse  that  ser- 
mon before  the  glass.  He  forgot  all  the 
rules  of  elocution  taught  him  in  the  semi- 
nary. He  devoted  the  week  to  careful,  prayer- 
ful study  of  the  missionary  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  Master  and  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  on  his  knees  ho  learned  how  to 
preach  a  missionary  sermon. 

III. 

Sunday  morning  dawned.  The  voluntary 
rippled  and  the  choir  chatted.  The  quartet 
sang  an  anthem  which  lasted  ten  minutes 
and  cost  $20.  Their  friends  said  how  well 
they  did,  and  the  soprano  said  she  was 
hoarse  and  the  contralto  said  she  was  used 


up  after  singing  in  the  comic  opera  all  the 
week. 

The  congregation  sat  with  its  usual  placid 
expression  prepared  to  be  entertained  and 
edified.  The  pastor  rose  to  speak.  His  text 
was  from  Malachi.  It  isn't  a  populai'  part  of 
the  Bible  for  texts.  As  the  pastor  began  Dea- 
con Prudent  felt  uneasy.  Mi's.  Styles  rustled 
restlessly  in  her  pew,  two  or  three  business 
men  straightened  up  instead  of  dropping 
into  their  Sunday  morning  doze,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  foreign  missionary  circle  felt  for 
her  pocket  handkerchief,  and  then  in  a  hush 
and  silence  that  seemed  to  fill  the  Church  of 
the  Earthly  Rest,  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson 
Jones  made  his  confession. 

He  spoke  of  the  Missionary  Union ;  of  its 
tremendous  extent  of  work  in  many  lands, 
of  its  results,  of  the  work  and  sacrifices  of 
its  missionaries.  He  referred  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  its  enemies,  those  outside  of  the 
church  who  can  see  no  need  of  a  Gospel  for 
a  lost  world,  who  deny  the  atoning  power  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  scoff  at  his  sacrifice.  He 
pointed  out  those  who  profess  to  be  follow- 
ers Of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  who  use  the 
same  cheap  arguments,  who  dispute  the 
authority  of  the  word  of  Christ,  who  declare 
outwardly  and  openly  an  absolute  lack  of 
sympathy  with  his  last  word,  and  those  who, 
while  they  would  not  say  all  this  in  words, 
say  it  by  withholding  all  help  for  this  cause, 
who  will  give  to  rib  cause  that  does  not 
directly  minister  to  their  own  comfort  and 
pride  or  sense  of  propriety. 

He  faced  the  criticism,  "  We  do  not  give 
to  foreign  missions  because  they  keep  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  every  dollar  to  pay  ex- 
penses," proving  it  to  be  absolutely  untrue. 
He  explained  that  no  society  can  carry  on  a 
great  business  without  a  certain  amount  for 
expenses.  That  percentage  of  the  Missionary 
Union  is  less  than  those  of  the  great  national 
societies  working  at  home,  and  he  then 
showed  that  it  is  the  Church  that  is  spending 
ninety-nine  per  cent  fyr  home  expenses  and 
one  per  cent  for  foreign  missions. 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  plan  for  consolida- 
tion which  aimed  to  relieve  the  Baptist 
churches  of  appeals,  and  then  his  voice 
trembled  as  he  read  extracts  from  a  recent 
appeal  from  the  Rooms  which  he  had  rescued 
from  the  waste-paper  basket.  Ho  told  the 
story  of  his  student  life  with  Jolm  Loe,  and 
at  last  he  told  them  of  that  after!io<»u  in  his 
study  when  he  had  thought  out  a  plan  by 
which  the  Church  of  the  Earthly  R<'st  might 
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be  relieved  of  appeals,  a  good  machine  plan 
which  did  not  touch  the  problem  of  how  to 
raise  the  standard  of  giving  among  the  Bap- 
tists, but  which  would  leave  the  Church  of 
the  Earthly  Rest  to  a  serene  and  sweet  en- 
joyment of  its  religious  privileges. 

The  effect  of  the  pastor's  words  were  star- 
tling. Mrs.  Styles 's  proud  face  settled  into 
a  haughty  stare  of  disapproval.  Deacon 
Prudent  wondered  how  the  deacons  were 
going  to  straighten  out  this  dear,  misguided 
young  brother. 

The  pastor  continued :  "  So  long  as  I  re- 
main your  pastor  I  shall  bring  you  appeals ; 
it  is  a  shame  to  the  church  to  refuse  to  listen. 
"We  have  not  had  appeals  enough.  Regu- 
larly once  a  month  we  will  observe  a  concert 
of  prayer  for  missions.  Once  a  month  at 
least,  I  shall  bring  you  a  clear,  definite  ap- 
peal for  our  denominational  work.  We  will 
give  as  we  have  never  given  before  for  the 
heathen  at  home,  in  country,  city,  and 
State,  and  we  will  give  fully  as  much  more 
for  those  nations  that  sit  in  darkness  we 
cannot  understand.  May  God  forgive  us 
for  our  travesty  on  his  Church,  our  neglect 
of  his  kingdom." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  while  these 
sayings  were  hard  to  hear  and  some  could 
not  endure  them,  the  majority  were  led  by 
the  pastor  into  a  new  conception  of  the 
work  of  the  church,  and  forthwith  their 
name  was  changed  frofti  the  Church  of  the 
Eartlily  Rest  to  the  Church  of  the  Great 
Commission.  Instead  of  a  few  dollars 
grudgingly  given  by  a  few,  all  the  members 
brought  gladly  one  tenth  of  their  income, 
even  including  Deacon  Prudent,  and  the 
result  was  all  church  expenses  paid  and  an 
offering  of  $5,000  for  the  various  causes  at 
home  with  an  equal  amount  for  the  work 
of  the  Missionary  Union. 

The  revival  that  followed  will  long  be  re- 
membered.— The  Helping  Hand, 


Worshipers  at  %  Shinto  Temple. 

AT  Nogata  there  is  a  very  famous  Shinto  temple 
called  Ta  Ga  linsha,  and  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ahip  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  the  mythological  diylne 
ancestors  of  the  emperors  of  Japan. 

Formerly  the  whole  inclosure  was  sacred  ground, 
and  no  foreigner  was  permitted  to  pass  under  the 
gateway,  or  torii^  that  crowns  the  flight  of  steps 
which  leads  up  to  the  high  ground  on  which  the 
temple  stands.  Even  now  there  are  various  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  visitors  posted 
up  near  the  entrance,  and  so  highly  is  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  esteemed  that  after  the  death  of  a  rela- 


tive the  survivors  are  not  allowed  to  visit  the  tem- 
ple for  three  whole  years  for  fear  of  ceremonial 
defilement. 

The  day  I  visited  it,  though  there  was  no  special 
service  or  festival  going  on,  there  was  a  continuous 
stream  of  worshiper^,  one  or  two  at  a  time.  They 
rang  the  bell  in  front  of  the  main  shrine,  clapped 
their  hands  three  times,  bowed,  and  uttered  a  short 
formula  of  prayer  and  then  retired. 

Some  of  them  tried  their  fortune  by  means  of  a 
wooden  cylinder  which  was  chained  to  a  pillar  close 
by,  and  in  the  interior  of  which  were  ten  little  iron 
tablets,  on  each  of  which  a  numeral  was  engraved ; 
according  to  the  number  on  the  tablet  that  came  out 
of  the  slot  when  the  box  was  shaken,  the  wish  of  the 
worshiper  was  good  or  bad. 

Others  were  gently  rubbing  a  bronze  horse  that 
stood  in  the  court,  and  then  touching  the  place  in 
their  bodies  where  they  were  suffering,  hoping  to  de- 
rive some  healing  virtue  from  this  contact  with  the 
sacred  image. 

Into  the  inner  shrine  of  all  the  high  priest,  or 
kamwi/ii  (the  one  in  charge  of  this  temple  is  always 
of  specially  high  rank),  only  enters  once  a  year  after 
much  ceremonial  purification. 

This  strange  resemblance  to  the  ritual  of  the  Jew- 
ish Day  of  Atonement  makes  one  long  all  the  more 
for  the  time  when  they  shall  learn  that  the  way  into 
the  Holiest  is  Indeed  made  open,  not  '*  by  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  goats,  or  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprin- 
kling the  unclean,  but  by  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ."— Mm  £.  J.  Allen^  in  Awake, 


Visit  to  the  Grave  of  Mrs.  D.  P.  Eidder. 

MRS.  D.  p.  KIDDER  was  the  first  Methodist  to 
sleep  in  Brazilian  soil.  She  is  buried  in  the 
English  cemetery  near  Rio  do  Janeiro.  Bishop 
Galloway  and  the  Brazilian  Methodist  Conference 
visited  the  grave  last  July,  and  the  bishop  wrote 
afterward  as  follows :  **  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Kidder  went 
as  a  missionary  to  Brazil  in  1837.  He  was  the  first 
Protestant  minister  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
Amazon  valley.  His  labors  were  prodigious  and 
exhausting,  but  here  he  would  gladly  have  remained 
had  not  death  bereaved  him  of  a  companion,  and 
his  babe  of  a  loving  mother.  After  only  a  few  days 
of  illness,  which  she  bore  with  true  Christian  forti- 
tude, the  brave  young  wife  fell  asleep  to  wake  no 
more  in  this  world.  We  went  in  solemn  procession 
up  the  hill  to  the  place  where  her  body  rests,  and, 
standing  around  the  well-kept  grave,  sang  a  h>nnn 
of  praise  to  God.  A  modest  marble  monument 
marks  the  spot,  on  which  is  this  simple  Inscription  : 

Sacred  to  the  memory 

of 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Harriet 

wife  of 

Rev.  Daniel  P.  Kidder 

American  Missionary 

Died  April  16,  1840 

Aged  22  years  and  6  months. 

Slowly  we  turned  away,  our  hearts  almost  too 
full  for  speech.  On  every  face  was  the  expression 
of  new  resolutions  and  a  larger  hope.'* 


A  Tribute  to  Bishop  Parker. 
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A  Tribute  to  Bishop  Parker. 

BT  BBY.  J.  L.  HUMPHBET,  M.D. 

TOWARD  the  end  of  July,  1850,  myself  and  wife, 
with  the  Rey.  8.  Knowles,  started  from  Bareilly 
Aboat  noon  one  day  for  Lucknow,  where  we  expected 
to  meet  onr  first  party  of  remforcements  from  home 
and  hold  oar  second  Annual  Meeting.  We  were 
obliged  to  make  the  journey  of  about  two  hundred 
miles  by  way  of  Futtigarh  and  Cawnpore. 

From  Bareilly  to  Futtigarh,  about  eighty  miles,  we 
were  borne  upon  men^s  shoulders,  in  litters,  haying 
relays  of  bearers  every  ten  or  twelve  miles.  On  the 
way  we  had  to  cross  the  river  Ganges,  which,  owing 
to  the  very  heavy  rains  of  that  season,  had  overflowed 
its  banks  and  inundated  the  country  for  miles  in 
many  places,  so  that  we  had  several  miles  to  go  in  a 
boat  in  order  to  cross  it.  This  occupied  several 
hours,  and  was  attended  with  some  peril  as  well  as 
much  discomfort  and  exposure  to  the  intense  heat 
-of  the  sun  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

We,  however,  succeeded  in  getting  across  safely, 
^nd  in  reaching  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  our 
journey  In  about  twenty- four  hours'  constant  trav- 
•eling.  From  Futtigarh  we  took  horse  dak  for 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  where  we  arrived  in  an- 
other thirty-six  hours.  Now  the  journey  is  made  in 
■a  few  hours  in  great  comfort  in  railway  carriages. 
But  we  thought  little  of  the  fatigue  and  discomfort 
-of  the  journey,  as  we  were  to  meet  our  brethren 
from  whom  we  had  been  separated  about  a  year,  and 
we  anticipated  welcoming  a  large  band  of  brethren 
and  sisters  from  home. 

it  was  a  thrilling  hour,  on  one  of  our  surpass- 
ingly beautiful  moonlight  nights,  such  as  are 
only  common  to  India,  near  midnight,  when  we 
heard  the  bugle  blasts  of  the  stage  drivers  some 
miles  away,  as  they  wound  their  way  through  the 
cityt  over  the  same  road  by  which  Neil!  and  Have< 
lock  had  fought  their  way  in  to  the  besieged  resi- 
dency. Soon  they  were  with  us.  and  such  a  welcome 
as  we  gave  them  I  Certainly  ourhearts  were  very  full 
of  gratitude  to  God  for  bringing  them  safely  over 
their  long  journey  to  us.  It  was  an  hour  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  us  who  received  them. 

There  were  eleven  in  the  party:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waugh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker,  Mr.  Thoburn,  whom  we  all 
pitied  as  he  looked  so  young,  and  having  no  wife 
to  care  for  him:  but  we  soon  learned  that  we  need 
feel  no  solicitude  for  him  as  he  was  quite  competent 
to  care  for  himself.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baume  had  ar> 
rived  a  short  time  before. 

That  was  a  distinguished  party.  Only  three  of  the 
•eleven  composing  it  are  now  living.  Mr.  Downey 
was  first  to  go.  Bishop  Parker  was  the  last.  There 
were  ten  missionaries  and  missionaries*  wives  on 
the  ground  when  they  arrived ;  four,  and  possibly 
five,  are  still  living. 

Bishop  Parker  often  told  me  that  I  was  the  first  to 
j^rasp  bis  hand  and  welcome  him  to  India.  Our  re- 
lation has  been  most  intimate.  Through  all  the  years 
of  my  life  in  India  I  have  more  frequently  sought 
h\E  advice  in  perplexing  matter^  than  any  other  one. 


For  many  years  we* were  accustomed  to  exchange 
views  freely  on  questions  of  mission  policy  and 
modes  of  procedure. 

It  is  to  me  a  pleasant  memory  that  we  were  per- 
mitted  to  crown  our  long  fellowship  by  our  relation 
to  each  other  at  the  General  Conference  at  Chicago. 
We  had  our  home  in  the  same  hotel,  we  sat  side  by 
side  in  the  sessions  of  the  Conference.  I  greatly 
desired  his  election  as  a  missionary  bishop.  I 
thought  there  were  very  strong  reasons  why  be 
should  be  elected.  His  election  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  a  great  number  of  missionaries  in  India,  and 
especially  to  the  native  Christian  Church.  Great 
good  was  anticipated  from  his  administration  of  the 
high  efflce.  It  seems  mysterious  that  he  should  be 
stricken  down  upon  the  very  threshold  of  such 
prospective  usefulness,  when  so  much  was  properly 
expected  of  him  in  the  sphere  to  which  he  had  been 
exalted. 

As  I  was  the  first  to  welcome  him  to  India,  so  I 
was  the  first  to  grasp  his  hand  and  congratulate  him 
upon  his  election.  To  me  for  many  years  he  has 
seemed  a  model  missionary. 

He  was  wholly  consecrated  to  his  work,  and  noth- 
ing could  dampen  his  zeal.  Of  his  consecration,  no 
one  could  fall  to  see  this  who  came  In  contact  with 
him.  He  had  no  other  ambition  than  to  do  his  ut- 
most to  win  the  people  to  Christ.  He  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  his  chosen  and  loved  work,  and 
never  deviated  from  his  one  great  purpose.  His 
whole  heart  and  life  were  given  unreservedly  to  the 
work.  He  was  a  noble-hearted  man,  holding 
strongly  to  his  own  opinions,  but  ready  to  make 
concessions,  or  yield  altogether,  when  convinced 
that  his  position  was  untenable. 

He  would  no  doubt  have  achieved  success  had  he 
devoted  himself  to  business  life.  He  was  thoroughly 
practical  in  everything,  and  entirely  without  pre- 
tense or  display.  He  was  simple,  straightforward, 
and  intensely  in  earnest,  and  never  feared  to  do 
what  he  felt  sure  ought  to  be  done  When  in  straits 
in  our  Conference  finances  we  looked  to  him  to  pro- 
pose a  way  out,  and  he  usually  had  something  to 
propose  that  we  had  not  thought  of,  or  that  we  had 
not  known  of.  He  most  ably  conducted  our  Press  and 
extricated  it  from  debt,  and  put  it  on  a  sound  basis. 

I  well  remember  how  he  came  to  the  aid  of  our 
English  Boys*  High  School  in  Naini  Tal  a  few  yearn 
ago,  at  a  critical  time,  and  in  a  way  entirely  un- 
thought  of  by  us  helped  to  reduce  the  very  oppress- 
ive debt  that  rested  upon  it.  He  has  done  similar 
things  for  many  of  our  institutions  during  his  long 
career  of  usefulness  as  a  missionary.  How  much  we 
came  to  depend  upon  him.  and  how  readily  we 
turned  to  him  in  every  emergencyl  He  was  strong 
in  every  point  of  view. 

As  a  missionary,  considered  on  every  side  of  mis- 
sionary life,  I  have  not  known  his  equal.  He  knew 
the  people  well  and  thoroughly  sympathized  with 
them,  and  gained  their  confidence  as  few  others  have 
done.  He  could  come  down  to  the  very  lowest,  see 
things  from  their  standpoint,  and  make  them  see 
that  he  fully  understood  them  and  their  needs,  and 
so  prepared  them  to  receive  his  meesage. 
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He  deeply  loved  the  native  Ohristians,  and  could 
make  every  allowance  for  their  weaknesses.  He 
was  wise  in  dealing  with  them,  and  nntiring  in  de- 
vising ways  and  means  for  their  improvement.  Just 
before  leaving  Indm  on  one  occasion,  as  he  was  ex- 
plaming  his  route  over  his  large  district,  which  he 
soon  expected  to  take,  and  to  meet  the  native  Chris- 
tians at  many  different  points,  and  what  he  was 
planning  to  do  for  them  at  one  point  and  another, 
while  tears  suffused  his  eyes,  he  said  with  great  ten- 
derness and  pathos,  "  I  do  love  these  poor  native 
Christians/^  No  oue  who  knew  him  could  for  a 
moment  doubt  it.  Almost  his  last  request  was  that 
the  native  brethren,  who  were  gathered  about  ti^ 
dying  cot,  might  pray  and  sing  in  Hindustaiff,  the 
sweet  language  in  which  he  had  taken  such  delight 
in  preaching  the  precious  Gospel  so  long. 

As  our  Conference  was  nearing  its  close,  a  year 
ago  last  January,  one  of  the  native  ministers 
expressed  regret  that  the  old  missionaries  should 
leave  them.  He  spoke  of  them  as  a  crown  of 
glory,  and  wished  them  to  live  and  die  among  them. 
Brother  Parker  rose  and  said,  with  deep  feeling,  that 
It  was  his  great  desire  and  fixed  purpose  to  end  his 
days  among  them  and  find  his  last  resting  place  in 
India's  soil  His  wish  is  realized  ;  his  dust  mingles 
with  her  soil,  a  fitting  end  to  such  a  life. 

How  many  times  we  have  been  made  welcome  in 
his  home,  and  how  many  pleasant  hours  we  have 
passed  with  him  and  dear  Sister  Parker! 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  for  home,  when  recover- 
ing from  sickness,  we  Bi>ent  a  delightful  week  with 
them  in  their  home  in  Shahjahanpur.  India  will  not 
seem  the  same  now  that  he  is  gone.  1  have  usually 
found  a  letter  of  greeting  and  welcome  from  him 
upon  arriving  In  Bombay  or  Calcutta. 

He  had  a  tender  and  loving  heart.  He  was  **  Uncle 
Parker  '*  to  all  the  mission aries'  children,  and  was 
most  tenderly  loved  by  them.  He  was  a  strong  man 
physically  and  mentally,  a  humble  and  devoted 
Christian,  and  an  ideal  missionary.  Nobly  he  acted 
his  part,  and  he  is  crowned  at  last.  His  memory 
will  be  cherished  by  the  Church  in  India  as  a  price- 
less legacy  to  the  end  of  time. 


"  Fishers  of  men  ! "    The  one  who  commandeth— 

Calling  his  servants  by  name— is  the  King, 
Calling  them  up  to  the  light  where  he  standeth ; 
Calling  them. 
Each  of  them, 
Tribute  of  loving  life-service  to  bring 
Away  from  the  night  of  the  earth-life  so  lowly. 
Up  to  the  bliss  of  the  joy  life  so  holy. 

"  Fishers  of  men  !  "    In  their  heart-beats  men  hear 
him 
Calling  to  each  with  importunate  breath  ; 
Calling  them  up  in  his  love,  to  be  near  hini ; 
Calling  them, 
Each  of  them. 
Out  of  the  bondat^e  and  thraldom  of  death  ; 
Awav  from  the  earth-life,  inconstant  and  lowly. 
Up  to  the  heaven-life,  immortal  and  holy. 


The  Alboqaeiqne  Spanish  SohooL 

BT  BBV.   THOICAS  HABWOOD,  D  D. 

THE  school  was  opened  in  a  hotel  building  in 
1886,  and  ran  quite  successfully  with  college 
grades  of  study  lor  some  four  years.  We  all  felt 
proud  of  the  school,  as  it  took  several  years  to  de- 
cide as  to  location.  Rev.  Dr.  S  H.  Thornton,  at 
that  time  superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico  English 
Mission,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement. 
The  Rio  Grande  Hotel,  a  building  whose  constmo- 
tion  cost  about  $8,000,  was  bought  at  a  low  price, 
fitted  up,  and  opened  for  the  school.  Professors 
iloyt,  Bowser,  Mills,  and  Marshall  served  as  presi- 
dents, each  for  one  year. 

The  school  did  reasonably  well,  considering  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
fewness  of  the  American  people  in  the  country  at 
that  time.  Dr.  Thornton  went  east  twice  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  school,  Rev.  Mr.  Ford  once,  bat  neither 
succeeded  in  collecting  aid  for  the  school  much 
beyond  his  own  expenses,  and  the  debt  increased 
until  it  amounted  to  $4*600.  True,  that  seems  like 
a  small  amount.  No  wonder  that  Bishop  Warren, 
one  of  the  original  trustees,  said ;  "Pick  it  up  and 
carry  it.'*  Others  said,  '*  Let  it  go,  we  have  too 
many  schools  already." 

I  think  it  was  in  1890  that  Bishop  Goodsell  held 
the  New  Mexico  Conferences.  Dr.  Wiltsee,  superin- 
tendent at  that  time  of  the  English-speaking  Mission, 
had  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Navajo  Mission, 
and  the  careful  bishop,  not  having  a  suitable  man  at 
command  for  the  English  superlntendency,  wrote 
the  writer  and  asked  him  "  to  take  charge  of  the 
English  in  connection  with  the  Spanish  Mission 
until  he  could  find  a  suitable  man  for  superintend- 
ent." I  answered,  *'I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with 
the  two  until  you  can  find  a  man.*'  The  bishop 
soon  wrote  again,  saying,  '*  I  want  you  to  continue 
the  work  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  for,'  said  he, 
'*  the  brethren  are  delighted  with  it.*' 

It  was  at  this  time  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
fell  upon  me  as  never  before.  Of  coarse,  I  had  felt 
considerable  interest  in  it,  but  our  mission  schools 
at  Tiptonville,  Peralta,  Socorro,  and  other  plaoea, 
some  being  of  academic  grade,  occupied  much  of  my 
thought  and  absorbed  much  time  and  attention. 
But  when  I  was  placed  in  charg^e  of  the  English 
Mission  with  the  Albuquerque  College  I  resolyed, 
the  Lord  helping,  the  debt  should  be  removed.  It 
was  then  the  writer  took  the  Albuquerque  College 
on  his  heart  and  on  his  prayer  list,  and  since  then 
not  a  day  has  passed  but  that  the  college  has  been 
remembered  in  his  evening  secret  devotions ,  whether 
at  home,  abroad,  or  on  the  train,  the  school  has  been 
remembered. 

It  is  with  embarrassment  I  name  these  things, 
especially  as  1  call  to  mtnd  how  little  we  have  ac- 
complished compare<l  with  the  thousands,  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  even  millions  of  dollars  collected 
by  others  for  other  schools  during  the  same  time. 

But  the  reader  should  remember  that  «*  are  at  the 
weak  end  of  the  line  and  always  have  been.  There 
s  not  a  wealthy  Methodist  in  Albnquerque  or  In  the 
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Interior  territory,  so  far  as  we  know.  He  should  also 
remember  that  the  writer  has  not  been  east  to  solicit 
money.  He  has  collected  by  correspondence  and  at 
the  same  time  attended  strictly  to  his  work  in  the 
field.  How  the  debt— two  pressing  mortgages  at 
12  per  cent  at  bank,  for  $4,60O-^was  collected  we 
hardly  know.  How,  since  that,  we  have  purchased 
48  acres  of  land  for  the  school,  put  up  a  building 
on  the  same  land,  costing  about  $3,000,  and  only 
a  debt  of  1600,  we  hardly  know,  but  the  Lord  has 
helped  us. 

The  school  was  conducted  as  a  college  for  about 
four  years.  The  public  schools  were  getting  In 
better  shape.  Albuquerque  was  divided  into  several 
wards,  and  nice  brick  and  stone  buildings  were 
erected.  Also  the  Territorial  university  was  located 
here  and  a  fine  school  opened  in  that.  We  saw  the 
difficulty  of  coping  with  all  these  schools,  and  hence 
closed  the  school,  so  far  as  trying  to  maintain  a  col- 
lege was  concerned.  In  that  we  were  not  alone. 
Tlie  New  West  Commission  had  built  a  good  brick 
building  at  a  cost  of  $22,000,  and  maintained  for 
several  years  a  school  of  a  high  grade.  They  have 
since  sold  the  building  and  lots  for  $5,000,  and  the 
building  is  now  used  for  a  city  library. 

We  have  changed,  for  the  time  being,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  school,  and  have  had  for  nine  years  what 
we  call  the  Boys'  Biblical  and  Industrial  School.  Its 
special  object  is  educating  and  training  young  Mexi- 
can men  for  the  Spanish  missionary  work.  The 
forty-eight  acres  of  land  were  purchased  under  the 
new  departure  and  deeded  to  the  trustees  under  the 
original  charter,  but  the  deed  provided  that  this 
shall  be  for  the  maintaining  a  school  for  the  benefit 
of -boys  and  young  men  preparing  for  usefulness  in 
tfie  Spanish  work. 

This  feature  of  the  school  takes  well  with  the 
Mexican  people,  and  it  was  this  that  led  an  aged 
Mexican  and  his  wife  to  deed  to  the  school  their 
home  in  Old  Albuquerque,  consisting  of  quite  a  large 
house,  four  rooms  and  a  hall  on  the  lower,  and  same 
on  the  upper  floor,  with  17  acres  of  land,  with  100 
bearing  fruit  trees,  and  also  a  few  other  buildings. 

The  school  is  called  industrial,  but  the  only  indus- 
try connected  with  it  is  the  printing  press,  on  which 
we  publish  El  Ahogado  Critiiano,  the  minutes  of  our 
Conferences,  tracts,  etc.  If  our  people  were  a 
reading  people,  the  paper,  tracts,  and  other  publica- 
tions in  Spanish  would  aid  in  the  finances  of  the 
school ;  but  to  develop  a  taste  for  reading  and  a  love 
for  books  is  itself  missionary  work,  and  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  on  that  line  and  are  gradually 
gaining  ground. 

But  to  say  the  printing  Is  the  only  industry  hardly 
expresses  the  fact ;  for  almost  every  kind  of  work 
about  the  house,  feeding  and  caring  for  stock,  etc., 
is  industry  for  most  Mexican  boys,  as  their  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  such  work  in  general  Is  not  very 
good. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  farm  and  other  lands  just 
purchased  will,  before  many  years,  give  profitable 
employment  for  several  boys  and  thus  enable  them 
to  work  their  way  through  school,  and  thus  feel 
more  independent  than  they  otherwise  would. 


We  have  just,  under  the  "  expansion  *'  spirit  of 
the  times,  purchased  for  the  school  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  land.  This  gives  us  about 
two  hundred  acres.  Did  I  not  see  the  other  day 
where  20  acres  of  land  were  valued  at  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars  ?  Of  course,  our  faith  doesn't  lift  us 
into  the  millions  for  these  200  acres,  but  one  can  see 
at  a  glance  that  real  estate  in  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  two  and  one  half  miles  from  the  grow- 
ing geographical,  commercial,  and  railroad  center 
of  Albuquerque,  under  ditch  and  water  for  all 
time,  and  well  located,  will  eventually  be  valuable. 
Sixty-five  acres  of  the  land  above  named  are  under 
p^ial  cultivation  and  free  from  debt ;  the  balance 
is  purchased  with  borrowed  money  for  three  years* 
time.    It  cost  a  little  less  than  $2,000. 

But  how  are  you  going  to  pay  for  it?  You  say 
you  are  at  the  **  weak  end  of  the  line,"  *'  not  a 
wealthy  Methodist  in  all  New  Mexico.".  Well,  we 
trusted  the  Lord  in  the  past.  He  helped  us.  We 
trusted  the  people,  and  they  helped  us.  The  Lord  is 
the  "  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever,"  and 
we  will  trust  him  again,  and  the  people  ought  to  be 
better  to-day  than  they  were  yesterday,  and  so  we 
will  trust  them  again. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  *Mt  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,"  how  we  wish  that  2,000  people 
would  try  it  once  more  and  prove  that  precious 
promise  of  the  Lord  Jesus  by  giving  each  a  dollar. 

But  says  one,  **  I  don't  want  to  be  bothered  send- 
ing one  dollar.  All  right,  then  send  your  tens,  your 
hundreds,  or  your  thousands— because  when  we  get 
the  land  paid  for  then  we  shall  want  to  put  up  good, 
substantial  buildings.  But  we  had  thought  of  good 
buildings  as  an  after  consideration.  The  first  thing 
should  be  to  pay  for  the  land  and  at  the  same  time 
get  more  of  it  under  cultivation,  and  all  this  we  can 
do  with  cheap  buildings. 

The  writer  has  promised  that  with  the  blessings  of 
God,  if  he  should  be  the  same  active,  energetic 
young  man  at  seventy-five  that  he  now  is,  with  the 
consent  of  his  brethren  and  fathers  in  the  Church, 
he  will  spend  his  seventy-fifth  year  in  soliciting 
funds  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  said 
school. 

But  do  you  really  expect  that  $2,000  will  come 
without  anyone  going  east  to  solicit  funds  ?  Indeed, 
we  do.  We  expect  the  readers  of  tliis  article  to  be 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  send  us  money.  Five 
hundred  dollars  of  it  are  already  promised  from  one 
source,  $100  from  a  noble  fellow  in  California,  and 
another  $100  from  a  person  in  New  Mexico,  on 
conditions. 


**  How  wrought  I  yesterday  ?  "  Small  moment,  now, 
To  question  with  vain  tears,  or  bitter  moan. 

Since  every  word  you  wrote  upon  the  sands 
Of  yesterday  hath  hardened  into  stone. 

"  How  shall  I  work  to-day  ?  "    O,  soul  of  mine  1 
To-day  standi  on  her  threshold,  girt  to  load 

Thy  feet  to  life  immortal ;  strive  with  fear ; 
Deep   pitfalls   strew   the  way;   take  heed— take 
heed  I 
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MISSIONARY   CONCERT— JAPAN. 

Japan:  Its  People,  Beligiona,  and  Protestant 

Missions. 


JAPAN  consists  of  a  chain  of  islands  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  long  and  the  largest  of  which  is 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  wide.  The 
area  about  equals  that  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  and  the  population  December  81,  1896, 
was  43,760,754,  exclusive  of  Formosa,  which  had 
2,745,138,  and  the  Pescadores,  which  had  52,405. 

Japan  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  cannot  be  cultivated.  The  rivers  are  short 
and  small.  There  is  every  variety  of  climate.  The 
principal  articles  of  food  are  wheat,  rice,  millet, 
beans,  oranges,  figs,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  g^rapes, 
etc.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  silk,  tea,  and 
rice.  There  is  much  of  mineral  wealth,  especially 
coal,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  etc. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Japanese  are  the  product  of 
the  Malays  from  the  south  and  the  Mongols  from 
the  west,  but  most  of  the  immigrants  came  from 
Korea  and  China. 

They  claim  to  have  a  history  that  goes  back  to 
600  B.  C,  but  the  well-authenticated  history  com- 
mences about  500  A.  D.  Japan  was  first  discovered 
about  1542  by  Mendez  Pinto,  a  Portuguese  adven- 
turer, and  for  a  hundred  years  there  was  some  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations.  This  era  was  followed 
by  two  hundred  years  of  exclusion  and  seclusion. 

Commodore  Matthew  Calbralth  Perry  landed  at 
Kurihama,  Japan,  July  14,  1853,  and  delivered 
President  Fillmore's  letter,  which  demanded  a  trade 
treaty.  He  sailed  away  and  returned  in  March,  1854, 
and  on  March  31, 1854,  the  representatives  of  Japan 
met  the  commodore  at  Yokohama  and  concluded  a 
treaty  which  opened  Japan  to  American  commerce. 

The  present  emperor  is  Mutsuhlto,  who  was  bom 
November  3,  1852,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  father  February  13, 1867.  The  gov- 
ernment was  for  centuries  an  absolute  monarchy, 
but  in  1889  a  constitution  was  promulgated;  the  first 
diet  met  in  1890,  and  Japan  became  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  resembling  Germany  in  many  respects. 
The  treaties  made  with  foreign  powers  in  1854  and 
later  have  since  been  revised,  and  in  1900  Japan  was 
recognized  as  an  equal  by  the  United  States  and  the 
great  powers  of  Europe. 

In  writing  of  Japanese  characteristics  Mr.  R.  B. 
Peery,  a  missionary  for  many  years  in  Japan,  says  in 
his  Oist  of  Japan: 

"  Physically,  the  Japanese  are  Inferior  to  the  races 
of  the  West.  They  are  shorter  of  stature  and  lighter 
of  weight  than  Europeans  or  Americans.  Their 
habits  of  life  and  their  vegetable  diet  have  com- 
bined to  make  them  a  physically  weak  people. 

**  In  color  they  resemble  the  American  Indians. 
There  are  two  types  of  facial  expression,  the  old 
Samurai,  or  noble  class,  have  a  long  narrow  face, 
sharp  nose,  high  narrow  forehead,  and  oblique  eyes ; 
the  lower  classes  have  fat  round  faces,  with  broad 
mouths  and  flat  noses. 

"  The  Japanese  are  a  cheerful  race.    The  cares  of 


life  seem  to  weigh  lightly  upon  them.  They  appear 
smiling  and  happy.  Politeness  is  a  national  charac- 
teristic. Mentally,  they  are  bright  and  intelligent,, 
receiving  and  apprehending  instruction  readily. 
They  have  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  stndy  for 
the  sake  of  learning  itself. 

**  A  marked  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  is  their 
strong  patriotism,  which,  however,  is  not  always  held 
intelligently.  I  meet  not  a  few  who  believe  that  love 
for  Japan  necessitates  a  hatred  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, and  that  no  man  can  be  loyal  and  at  the  same 
time  admire  and  praise  foreign  lands. 

"  Respect  for  parents  and  teachers  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  elements  in  the  national  character. 
The  attitude  of  children  toward  parents,  and  pnpila 
toward  teachers,  is  not  one  of  love,  but  one  of  absolate 
obedience  and  reverence.  It  is  said  that  true  love  can 
come  only  from  a  sui>erior  to  an  inferior,  while  the 
proper  feeling  of  inferiors  toward  their  superiors  is 
one  of  reverence. 

*'The  counterpart  of  this  reverence  and  anqnes- 
tioning  obedience  to  authority  is  a  feeling  of  meek- 
ness and  dependence.  The  government  is  depended 
upon  much  more  than  is  the  government  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  expected  to  inaugurate  aB 
great  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises. 

"  Love  of  the  beautiful  is  a  prominent  and  highly 
developed  Japanese  trait.  Their  ideals  of  beauty 
differ  much  from  Western  ideals.  Most  Americans 
at  first  cannot  appreciate  Japanese  art,  landscape 
scenery,  or  fiowers,  but  a  short  residence  and  an 
acquaintance  with  native  life  and  scenes  soon  bring 
one  to  appreciate  them.  The  assthetic  faculty  is  pos- 
sessed by  all  classes.  The  gardens  of  the  rich  are 
laid  out  with  especial  care,  and  no  money  or  pains 
are  spared  to  make  them  beautiful.  Day  laborers 
stand  and  gaze  for  a  long  time  at  a  beautiful  sunset, 
or  go  into  raptures  over  a  dwarfed  cherry  bush  just 
putting  forth  its  tiny  buds. 

**  The  Japanese  are  oi>en-minded  and  receptive  of 
truth,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  The 
readiness  with  which  Western  learning  of  all  kinds 
has  been  adopted,  and  the  patient  hearing  and  in- 
vestigation native  scholars  give  to  all  new  theories 
of  science  and  knowledge  show  that  their  mind  is  an 
open  and  receptive  one,  but  that  it  is  as  receptive  of 
prejudice  and  misrepresentation  as  of  truth  and 
knowledge  is  evidenced  by  the  present  attitade  o^ 
many  toward  Christianity. 

**  The  Japanese  are  more  inclined  to  be  practical 
than  speculative.  Abstract  metaphysical  and  theo> 
logical  ideas  have  little  charm  for  them. 

^'Japanese  character  is  lacking  in  steadfastness 
and  fixedness  of  purposes.  Huge  enterprises  will 
be  begun  with  enthusiasm  only  to  be  abandoned  be- 
fore carried  to  completion,  yet  it  is  also  true  that 
the  Japanese  government  has  shown  itself  capable 
of  laying  out  far-reaching  plans,  and  of  adhering 
to  its  original  purpose  until  it  Is  suocessfnUy 
accomplished. 

^'  The  Japanese  character  is  largely  wanting  in  orig- 
inality.  The  people  have  originated  almost  nothing. 
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having  accepted  nearly  everything  at  .the  hands  of 
others.  In  ancient  times  Japan  had  Korea  for  a 
teacher ;  afterward  she  studied  nnder  China ;  now 
she  is  at  school  to  £aroi>e  and  America.  Her  medi- 
iBval  civilization  was  accepted  bodily  from  Asia, 
just  as  her  modern  is  from  Europe  and  America. 
But  while  they  are  not  originators  they  are  excellent 
Imitators  and  do  not  slavishly  follow  their  models, 
but  change,  modify,  and  develop  them. 

*'  Another  national  peculiarity  is  the  slight  value 
placed  upon  human  life.  The  idea  that  the  fam- 
ily, and  not  the  individual,  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance and  the  Buddhistic  teaching  that  life 
itself  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils  are  responsible  for 
this.  Suicides  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  About 
seven  thousand  suicides  occur  in  Japan  each  year. 
The  proportion  of  suicides  varies  with  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  rice  crop. 

"  The  people  are  frequently  unreliable  in  private 
matters,  yet  in  public  affairs  and  in  all  govern- 
mental relations  they  are  honest  and  fairdealing. 
Public  office  is  seldom  perverted  for  private  ends. 

*'  The  chief  defect  of  Japanese  morality  is  the 
minor  place  it  gives  to  the  individuaL  The  need  of 
the  nation  is  a  morality  founded  on  the  ethical  prin- 
ciples inculcated  in  the  Bible.  This  would  exalt 
truth  and  chastity,  would  soften  and  temper  the 
great  duties  of  loyalty  and  obedience,  and  would 
make  of  Japan  an  honest,  temperate  nation.** 

Religions. 

The  principal  religions  of  Japan  are  Shintoism, 
Buddhism,  and  Confucianism,  and  there  are  many 
who  are  adherents  of  all  three  religions,  **  taking 
their  theology  from  Shinto,  their  soteriology  and 
eschatology  from  Buddhism,  and  their  moral  and 
economic  ideas  from  Confucianism.'* 

Shinto  means  *'  the  way  of  the  gods,'*  and  Shinto- 
ism tells  much  about  men  who  have  become  gods. 
It  is  largely  the  worship  of  ancestors,  especially  the 
ancestors  of  the  imi>erial  family.  Duty  lies  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Mikado  and  in  following  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  human  heart.  The  work  of  the  priests  is 
devoted  more  to  the  thought  of  and  care  of  the  gods 
than  to  the  teaching  of  the  people  or  leading  them  in 
worship. 

Buddhism  was  received  from  Korea  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  It  teaches  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  and  self-perfection  through  self- 
denial  and  discipline.  The  highest  good  is  the  loss 
of  personal  identity  and  practical  annihilation. 
Buddhism  exerts  a  greater  influence  in  Japan  than 
any  other  religion. 

Confucianism  consists  chiefly  in  a  set  of  moral 
teachings  which  consider  and  direct  the  relations 
between  sovereign  and  subject,  father  and  son, 
husband  and  wife,  elder  and  younger  brother, 
friend  and  friend.  It  worships  ancestors.  It  is 
pantheistic  in  its  character  and  teaching. 

Tenrikyo  is  a  new  religion,  being  only  about  sixty 
years  old.  Faith  healing  forms  a  part  of  it.  The 
soul  is  an  emanation  from  the  gods,  and  at  death 
goes  back  to  them.  The  worship  consists  of  prayer 
and  praise,  and  thanksgiving  by  music  and  dancing. 


Christianity  was  introduced  into  Japan  in  1549  by 
Francis  Xavier,  and  within  sixty  years  reported 
one  million  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
but  the  priests  and  leading  men  meddled  with  poli- 
tics, and  an  edict  was  issued  against  Christianity. 
Many  were  slain,  others  were  banished,  and  the 
exercise  of  Christian  rites*  was  forbidden.  For  over 
two  hundred  years  and  until  1872  was  posted  the 
command : 

So  lotig  <u  the  sun  shall  cofiiinue  to  warm  the  earthy 
lei  no  Christian  be  so  bold  as  to  come  to  Japan  ;  and  let 
aU  know  that  the  King  of  Spain  himself,  or  the  Christians^ 
Ood,  or  the  great  Qod  of  aU,  if  Tie  dare  violate  this 
command,  shall  pay  for  it  with  his  head. 

Soon  after  Japan  made  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  commencing  with  1854,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics resumed  work  in  Japan  and  found  several  Chris- 
tian communities  that  had  continued  to  exist  and 
perpetuate  themselves  for  over  two  hundred  years 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  Christianity,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  now  report  in  Japan  54,600 
adherents. 

The  Greek  Church  has  also  had  flourishing  mis- 
sions in  Japan  since  1871,  supported  by  the  National 
Church  of  Russia,  the  mission  being  largely  the 
result  of  the  labors  of  Bishop  Nicobd  Kasatkin,  who 
flrst  went  to  Japan  in  1861  as  chaplain  to  the  Russian 
consulate  at  Hakodate.  The  Greek  Church  has  now 
in  Japan  26,000  members. 

Protestant  Missions. 

Japan  was  opened  to  foreign  residence  in  1859, 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  the  flrst 
to  be  represented  by  transferring  two  of  its  mission- 
aries from  China— Rev.  J.  Liggins,  ^ho  arrived  at 
Nagasaki  May  2,  and  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams,  who 
arrived  in  June. 

On  October  18, 1859,  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
and  wife,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  arrived  at  Kanagawa. 

On  November  1, 1859,  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown  and  D.  B. 
Simmons,  M.D.,  reached  Kanagawa,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 7  Rev.  G.  F.  Verbeck  arrived  at  Nagasaki,  all 
three  being  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
The  wives  and  families  of  the  three  remained  tem- 
porarily at  Shanghai  and  arrived  in  Japan  December 
29, 1859. 

On  April  1, 1860,  Rev.  J.  Goble  and  wife,  of  the 
American  Baptist  Church,  arrived. 

The  above  four  Churches  were  the  only  Protestant 
Churches  represented  in  Japan  by  missionaries  from 
1859  to  1869,  but  various  changes  and  additions  were 
made  in  the  i>ersonnel  of  the  missions  during  the 
ten  years. 

The  Missionary  Societies  and  Churches  now  en- 
gaged in  mission  work  in  Japan  are :  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions ;  the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches,  foiming  what 
is  known  as  "The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,**  and 
consisting  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  South,  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  the  Refonned  Church  in  America,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Cum- 
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berland  PieBbyteii&n  Cburcb,  and  tbe  Woman's 
Union  MIsslonaT)'  Society,  each  having  iu  own  Oeld 
and  doing  Its  own  Individual  work ;  Ihe  Eplsoo- 
pallaDH  unite  In  toimlag  the  native  Chnrch  called 
Xippon  Sn  Jiukmix,  and  are  the  American  ProlcBtanl 
EpiBcopat  Charch,  the  EdkIuIi  Charch  Misalonar)' 
Society,  the  English  SocleCy  tor  the  Propagation  ol 
tbe  Gospel,  ftiid  two  Canadian  MtsaloDB  known  as 
St.  Andrew's  Vnlveralty  and  St.  Hilda;  Ibe  Metbo- 
dlEti  are  represented  by  tbe  Methodist  EpiBcopal 
Church,  the  Methodist  EplBcopal  Cliucch,  Bonth,  I 
Canadian  Methodist  Church,  Methodist  Protestant  I 
Chorcb,  the  I'nlled  BretHren  Chnrch,  and  tbe  Evan- 
gelical Ashocistlon  of  North  America;  tbe  Baptists 
are  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  Southern  BapUst 
Convention.  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  tbe  Christian  I 
Church  ot  America :  the  others  are  the  Eraniielical  I 
Lutheran  Chnrch  o(  tbe  United  States,  General 
Evangelical  Pcoiestant  Church  of  Switcerlsnd,  ' 
Frlsnds,  VnlrersallstB,  Seventh -day  Adventists, 
Christian  and  MlssioQarj'  Alliance,  etc. 

Tbe  Anicrlcau  Bible  Society,  the  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  the  Lon- 
don Religious  Tract  Society  have  all  done  good 
work  in  Japan  through  agents  and  colporteurs. 

From  1858  to  tbe  close  of  1871,  duting  the  flrst 
thirteen  years  of  Protestant  missions  in  Japan  but 
ten  persons  ivere  baptized,  Ave  In  the  North  and 
Bve  In  the  South.  They  were  -.  Yaoo  Rlu,  In  Octo- 
ber, 1S64,  by  Rev.  J.  II.  Ballagh ;  Wakasa  and 
Ayabe.  May  SO,  1886,  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Verbeck ;  Shlo- 
mura,  In  1860.  by  BIsbop  C.  M.  WIlllBins ;  Sblmidiu, 
In  ISee,  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Verbeck  ;  Awadiu  Komel,  In 
May,  1S08.  by  Rev.  J.  II.  Ballagh  ;  Ogawa  Yosbl- 
yasu,  Suzuki  Kojiro,  and  an  old  lady  In  February, 
ISOe,  by  Rev.  D.  Thompson  ;  Nlmiwa,  In  1871,  by 
Rev.  G.  Ensor. 

The  flr?-t  Japanese  Christian  church  was  organ- 
lKe<l  at  Yokobama  March  10, 18T3.  It  consisted  of 
nine  young  men,  who  were  baptlied  on  that  day  by 
Rev.  J.  II.  Ballagh,  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
two  men  previously  baptlicd.  The  church  was 
given  the  came  of  "  The  Church  of  Christ  In  Japan." 
A  simple  evangelical  creed  was  adopted  with  a  few 
rules  for  the  government  o(  the  cbarch,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  government  was  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  pastor  and  elders  with  the  approval  of  the 
members. 

In  186T  was  published  a  Japaneae-English  and 
English-Japanese  Dictionary,  prepared  by  Dr.  J. 
C.  Hepburn,  which  has  l>cen  of  great  value. 

In  1>4T1  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  translated  by  Rev, 
J.  Goble.  was  publlsheil. 

In  18H0  nn  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  was  published 
In  Japunrsc, 

The  miHslnn  work  commenced  in  I8S9  has  made 
Btcady  proercs!>,  and  In  11100  the  total  adult  member- 
ship of  (lie  Protestant  Churches  was  rc|M)rted  hs 
heina  4'J.451.  while  T.'iT  forclim  missionaries  were 
seeking  to  bring  Japan  to  Clirist.  The  spring  and 
snmmtT  of  lixil  have  boon  very  fruitful  iu  convcr- 
slnnH.  mid  the  close  of  the  year  will  show  a  lai^ 
iDcrt.'use  In  tbe  membership. 


THE  Mm^DIST  EPIBOOFAL  MIBBIOKB  Dl 

JAFAS. 

THE  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  M«tbo- 
dist  Eplsoopal  Church  decided  in  November, 
ISra,  to  open  a  Ulsaion  In  Japan.  Rev.  R.  8. 
Haclay,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  C.  Davison,  Rev.  Julius  Soper, 
and  RsT.  M.  C.  Harris  were  appointed  as  the  flist 
missionaries.  Dr.  Maclay,  who  had  been  a  mission- 
ary in  China,  was  appointed  snperlntendeiit  of  tba 
new  Mission.  Dr.  Haclay  and  family  airlred  In 
Japan  June  11,  18T8 ;  Heasrs.  Davison  and  Soper, 
with  their  wlvea,  arrived  Angnat  8,  1873,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harris  December  M,  1878.  Re».  I.  H.  Cor- 
rell  and  wife,  under  appointment  for  China,  arrived 
In  Yokohama  June  80,  ISTS,  and  being  detained 
there  by  illness  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Correll  was  tr«ti»- 
ferred  July  23, 1S73,  to  the  Japan  Mission. 

These  pioneer  missionaries  did  noble  work  for 
many  j-ears,  and  two  ot  Cbem,  Sev.  J.  C.  Davtaon 
and  Rev.  Julius  St^er,  are  still  at  work  In  the  Mission 
Dr,  Haclay  left  Japan  December  31,  1887,  and  is 
now  residing  In  California.  Dr.  Harris  left  Japan 
May  25, 1886,  and  la  tbe  SDperintendent  ot  the  Japa- 
nese Misslonon  thePaclflc  Coast  of  the  United  Slates, 
including  Hewtii,  with  headquarters  Id  San  Fran- 
cisco. Dr.  1.  H.  OorreU  left  Japan  July  80,  ISln.  and 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrcb. 

Tbe  Mission  commenced  in  1ST3  has  developed 
into  two  Annual  Conferences  with  8,W9  omnben 
and  1,895  probationers,  73  native  traveling  preacb- 
ers,  19  male  mlsslnnaries,  of  whom  17  are  married, 
1  (dihale  missionary,  and  S«  mlssloitarlea  ot  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Japan  Oonferanoe. 

Tub  Japan  Confen^nce  includes  the  tnaln  Island 
of  Japan  and  all  tbe  Islands  north  ot  It.  Tbe  sixt- 
eenth annual  session  was  held  at  Aoyama,  Tokfo, 
March  SS  to  April  8, 1901,  BIsbop  Hoore  preying. 

Milton  8.  Vail  was  received  by  transfer  from  tba 
South  Japan  Mission  Conference,  TdiDmatsn  Ikeda 
and  Tokusabaro  Horimoto  from  the  California  Con- 
ference, TaklEo  Takasngl  from  the  Central  Swediah 
Conference.  Telsuke  Uasegawa,  Sblgee  Klmnra, 
and  Easaburo  Mlioa  were  re<«ived  on  trial.  Klnki- 
chl  Miura,  Takayuki  Namae,  and  Toknsaburo  Hori- 
moto were  continued  on  trial.  Takiio  Takasngl 
was  discontinued.  Go  Horaga,  Zenlchlro  Kawano, 
and  Tamljlro  Kasahara  had  died.  Klyohlto  Fuka- 
gaya  and  G  isabnro  Tanaka  withdrew.  Itsokl  Honda 
and  Taknliel  KIkuchi  were  reported  as  superannu- 
ated. Alton  M.  Brooks,  KBlsasabnrA  Nagasaki, 
Tomlya  Sakamoto,  and  Masanosuke  Mltanl  wer« 
received  into  lull  membership. 

By  a  vote  ot  32  lo  3  the  following  was  adopted  : 

JltKjifl.  That  we  favor  the  taking  of  steps  for  the 
orgenizailon  of  a  United  Methodist  Church  In  Japan, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  two  mission- 
aries, two  Japanese  preachers,  and  t«o  laymen  lo 
I  act  on  a  Joint  committee,  representing  the  various 
I  Missions  of  the  Methodist  family  In  Japan,  to  forma 
'  linn  of  Union  to  bo  presented  to  tbe  Conference  at 
I  Its  next  session. 
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The  commlttae  irw  conatltaled  as  folloiTH :  Jallus 
Boper,  D.  S.  Spencer,  T.  Honda,  a.  Ogata,  M.  Takagl, 
B.Ito. 

It  was  dedded  to  Usue  a  catl  for  a  Central  Confer- 
enoe  to  be  held  at  Nagof  a  la  1909. 

Tb«  Committee  on  Education  urged  that  the  MIb- 
gtonarr  Bocletf  and  friends,  foreign  and  Japanese, 
provide  MroDg«r  faculties  aod  t>etter  equipment  for 
educatloDal  work,  that  fonng  men  of  the  Chnrcii 
should  be  enconraged  to  attend  the  Cbnrcb  schools ; 
It  reported  that  tbe  outlook  o(  the  Philander  Smitb 
Biblical  Instltnte  had  not  been  so  hopeful  (or  several 
fears,  tnucb  deeper  Interest  Id  Christian  evangeliza- 
tion being  manifested  bf  the  stodents ;  annonnce- 
mentwBB  made  that  negotiations  were  In  progress 
looking  to  tbe  esUbllBhltig  of  a  Union  Methodist 
Theological  School  In  Aoyama,  Tok^o;  tbe  college 
and  academy,  Aoyama  Qaladn,  had  an  enrollment  In 
Harch  last  of  107,  and  during  the  year  made  sub- 
stantial progreSB ;  six  girls'  schools  and  the  Aofoma 
Oakvin  reported  a  total  of  999  elndents  enrolled,  of 
whom  35fl  are  Cbrlstlans  and  99  were  converted  lost 

The  Gospel  Societies  of  Hlroeaki,  Tokfo,  and 
Tokobama  reported  a  total  enrollment  of  644  In  the 
night  schools  connected  with  them.  A  Christian 
dormitor;  is  greatl;  needed  In  Tokyo,  and  a  new 
building  needed  in  Tokobama  to  replace  the  one 
destroyed  by  Ore  last  year. 

Pastors  were  urged  to  give  special  lectorea  on  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  to  make  special  effort  to 
distribute  tracts,  and  tbe  publishing  honae  was 
leqaested  to  publish  a  Yonng  People's  Magazine  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Tbe  Chnrch  Extension  cause  was  urged  as  being 
very  Important,  and  that  sufflcieut  money  be  raised 
to  erect  at  least  one  chapel  at  some  needy  place  each 

The  organization  of  Epworth  Leagues  in  every 
church  was  recommended.  Sabbath  observance  was 
urged,  also  that  special  attention  be  given  to  Sunday 
■cbools,  and  that  pastors  organl: 
societies  and  preach  temperani 

The  publishing  bonse  reported  a  considerable  In- 
crease in  sales,  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  aud 
greatly  increased  facilities  tor  work. 

Rer.  J.  W.  Wadman,  PreBldlng  Elder  of  the  Hako- 
date District,  reported  one  fully  self-supporting 
church  and  all  the  cburcbes  advancing  In  their  gifts 
to  ministerial  support.  Encouraging  progress  had 
l)een  made  iu  the  Sunday  schools.  A  now  building 
bad  been  erected  at  Hlrosakl  tor  the  Girls'  School, 
and  new  churches  ore  to  be  erected  at  Odate  end 
Yakomo. 

Bev.  S.  Ogala,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Nagoya  Dis- 
trict, reported  that  the  First  Church  of  Nagoya  hail 
become  self-support  lug,  and  a  new  building  for  the 
Glrla'  School  at  Nagoya  had  beeu  erected.  All  but 
two  of  the  churches  Increased  their  giving  toward 
pastors'  suppori. 

Rev,  C.  W.  Hqell,  Presiding  Elder  o(  the  Sapporo 
District,  reported  that  the  Ave  pastors  on  the  district 
were  all  young  men  full  of  faith,  zeal,  and  good 
works.    Two  new  missionary  families  and  Hve  more 


Japanese  pasVors  are  greatly^  needed.  Tbe  outloolE 
for  successful  work  Is  thrilling.  A  home  (or  the 
presiding  elder  has  been  purchased. 

Rev.  K.  Ishlzaka,  Presiding  Elder  of  tbe  Sendai 
District,  reported  revivals  In  several  places  and  107 
baptisms.  Forty-(onr  persona  were  converted  in 
Fnlniahlraa. 

Rev.  E.  Albara,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Shinano 
District,  reported  nnusnal  progress  during  the  year 
In  conversions,  Snanoes,  Sunday  schools,  Epworth 
Leagnea,  and  evangeilstio  work. 

Rev.  D.  3.  Spencer,  Presiding  Elder  o(  the  Tokyo 
District,  reported  progress  In  every  one  of  the  twelve 
circuits  and  stations  of  tbe  district.  There  Was  an 
Increase  of  100  members,  the  same  numl>er  of  pro- 
bationers, and  a  far  greater  number  of  Inquirers  than 
the  previous  year.  The  average  attendance  upon 
public  preaching,  prayer,  and  class  meeting  had  Id- 
creased  more  than  fifty  per  cent.     Revivals   bad 


quickened  many  into  new  life.  A  distinct  Im- 
provement had  been  made  In  tbe  qnallly  of  the 
preaching  by  the  pastors.  A  new  church  and  par- 
sonage Is  being  erected  in  the  Takeoka  Charge.  The 
Fourth  Church  of  Aoyama,  Tokyo,  Increased  20  per 
cent  In  membership,  100  per  cent  in  probutioners, 
and  100  per  cent  in  average  attendance  upon  the 
preaching  services,  while  tbe  prayer  and  class 
meetings  have  grown  immensely  in  interest  aud 
power.  The  Aoyama  Gakuin  Chnrcb  Is  disiiuctlvely 
a  school  cliurch,  and  tho  revival  In  January  iwlded 
50  names  to  the  church  roll  and  allied  lu  developing 
lay  workers.  The  Asukusa  Church  madt-  a  fine 
record.  The  Glnza  Churcli  rejoices  In  constant 
ppospcrlly.  The  Kiidan  Church  reports  a  ttrent  In- 
crease upon  the  regular  meetings.  The  Mlin  Church 
lias  advaooed  In  every  line  of  work.  All  the  churches 
have  advanced  In  their  collectloos. 

Bev.  C.  F.  Draper,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Yoko- 
hama District  reports  that  the  pastors  and  chnrches 
have  worked  earnestly  (or  the  spiritual  uplift  o(  tbe 
people  and  with  some  success.    Shlmamuni,  Tohc, 
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and  Yokohamu  have  mude  a  good  advance. 
Sible  School  for  Women  reports  -Jl  gtuJoDU  Hi 
supplylii((  a  great  need.  The  Yokohama  Gospel 
Boclely  la  doing  good  work  through  its  night  school, 
and  13  foung  men  have  been  added  \o  the  church 
daring  Ihe  year  through  Its  Instrumeutallly. 

The  statlBtk^B  reported  3,109  mambcri  (a  gala  ol 
46);  l,&t5  probatlouers  (a  gain  of  IfffiJ;  25  local 
preachers  ;  100  Scoday  Bchools  (a  gain  of  1) ; 
Bunday  school  scholars  [a  loss  □(  SOI);  04  children 
Bnd  516  nduita  were  liapllied  during  the  year.  The 
■48  churches  have  a  probable  value  of  115,683  yeoi 
and  (bo  24  parsonages  a  value  of  13,305  yen.  The 
collections  amounted  to  177.12  yen  for  MlBslong, 
107.47  for  Chiiri'h  KileoBlon,  18.47  tor  Tract  Society, 
74.64  tor  Eilacatlon,  21.25  for  Bible  Society,  13.40  tor 
"Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  271.12  for 
Home  MlBslona,  2S.31  for  Conference  clalmanlH, 
87,B1  for  bishops,  aO.32  (or  presiding  elders,  4,138.89 
for  pastors,  G53,TS  for  Snnday  school  expenses, 
SDO.OS  fur  house  rent  and  taxes,  2,601.53  for  carrent 
cspenses,  1,954.37  tor  other  collecHoas. 

The  following  were  the  appointments  ; 

niKODATE  "Dumct.—John  ir.  Wadinaa,  V.  E. 
4P.  O.,  Hakodate).  Aomorl-llachlnohe,  Masanil 
llnutna.   J^uhiiyama,  to  he  supplied.      Hakodate. 


bickerson,  Miss  Mary  S.  Hampton,  Miss  Flor 

HitioaAsi  DisTKicT.— CAoHeJ  BlaA™),  P.  E.  (P.O. 
Hlrosakl).  (J.  W.  Wadman  will  act  as  presiding 
elder  In  the  absence  of  C.  Bishop.)  Akita,  Tomo- 
klchl  HoaegawB,  Fujisukl,  to  be  supplied  hy  T,  Fa- 
jlla.  Goshogawara,  Kasaburo  Mlioe.  Hlrosakl  and 
Korolshl,  Tcljl  Hknbo.  Noahlro,  to  be  supplied  by 
T.  Klkuchl.  Odale,  Motol  lllrakawa.  Hlroankl  Qos- 
Bel  Society,  SabeH  P.  AlmandiT.  W.  F.  M.  8.,  Miss 
Ella  J.  llowGtt,  Miss  Ada  Southard,  Miss  M.  B. 
(Irlffltbs,  Mlsa  Bessie  Alexander. 

Nioori  DiBTKiCT,— SenuoBukc  Ogata,  P.  E.  (P.  0,, 
Nagoya),  GItu.  Tatchlro  Minra.  Konmkl,  Klclil- 
Jlro  Ukal.  KoshloEU.  Shosaku  Takahashl.  Nogoya: 
First  Cburch,  Kyiiklcht  Nakada ;  Second  Cbnrch, 
TokumalBH  iteda ;  Third  Church,  Jf.  ^.  Vail.  Nl- 
shlo.  to  be  supplied  by  U.  Amenomorl.  Toyohoshi 
■od  Shins hlro  Keltaro  Ithlku.  Nogoya  (jospel  So- 
ciety, M.  8.  Vail.  Inslmctor  In  Sclmi  Jo  Gakko, 
TaichlroMlura.  On  furlough,  H.  W.  Swarts.  W.  F. 
U.  S.,  Miss  EUzabeth  R.  Bender,  Miss  Anna  P. 
Atkinson. 

SiPPORO  DinrmcT.— ChaHa  IT.  ITuetf,  P.  E.  (P.  0., 
Sapporo).  Iwanal,  Tomlya  Sakamoto.  IwainlEawa. 
Kwansuke  Kudo.  Kamikawa,  to  be  supplied.  Ma- 
shlke,  Shlgoe  Klmura.  Otaru  aiid  Yolchl,  Wuukc 
lahlkawa.  Sapporo,  Masanosuko  Mltanl.  W.  F. 
M.  S.,  Miss  Anna  V.  BIng,  Miss  Lonisa  Imliof. 

Sbhou  DiSTiiiCT,— Kamejl  Jsldzaka,  P.  E.  {P.  O., 
SendaH-  Fukushlma,  (o  be  supplied  by  M.  Bengoku. 
NIsblnasuno  and  Sakuyama,  to  be  supplied  by  M. 
UtsDml.  Sondnl,  Joapli  O.  Clrt^and.  Shlrakatva, 
to  bo  euppllud  by  E.  Makl.  Teudo.lo  be  supplied, 
Vtsunomlya,  Bunschlchl  Onnkl.  Yamagala,  Slil- 
geyoshi  Suglhara.  Yonezawa,  Kaahlxo  Shlratorl. 
W.  F.  M.  8.,  Miss  Frances  E.  Phelps. 

Shinano  DisTuicT.— Elken  Aibara,  V.  E.  (P.  O., 
Matsumotn).  AzumI,  Tetsiijl  KltaaiWH.  Ii<Ja,  Thu- 
neso  Taknml.  Ina  and  Tnkatn.  Yabi  Knjlma.  Mat- 
enniotn.  Clkcn  Aibara  and  Kinklchl  Mlnra.  Matsn- 
Shlro,  Takctaro  Sugo.  Tnkngl  and  Tatsuoka,  to  be 
sappilcd.  W.  F.  M.  S.,  Miss  Rebecca  J.  Walaon, 
Miss  Carrie  A.  Heal  on. 

Tokyo  Distuict,— />aoW  S.  Spfn-vr,  P.  E.  (P.  O.. 
Tokyo).  Ajlkl,  to  be  supplied.  Mizukaldo  and  Ka- 
Wamato,  Eonosuke  Sawai.    Bawora  to  be  supplied 


by  T.  Noda.  Sosa,  to  be  supplied  by  8.  Eueama. 
Takeoka,  Eitaro  itlrano.  Tokyo:  Aoyama,  FInl 
Church,  Telsuke  Haeegana ;  College  Church,  Toltan 
Honda :  Asakusa,  to  be  supplied  by  K.  Nakagawa ; 
Ginza,  Takeshi  Ukal :  JoBct,  Sblgejlro  Furasaira; 
Kudan,  Kuulaabnro  Nakagawa;  Mlta,  Kenzo  Ilda 
ond  Jiilina  ti^r ;  Tsuklji,  WMi'ig  S.  U'ordm  and 
suppiv,  M.  Kozakl-  Uospel  Sodaty,  H'.  &  KbnEai,- 
Aoynma  Gakuln,  Y.  Honda,  President;  Philander 
Smith  Biblical  liialltale,  Julim  .Sijprr,  Deao,  Torano- 
suke  Yamada,  Instructor;  College  and  Academy, 
Benjamin  C/iappdl,  Dean,  AHoh  M.  Brook*  and  Mia 
r_„i,  o  1-^.7  ^„«-..-.>^>=.  Editor  (?o*yo,  U.  Bessho; 


m.  S.,  Miss  F.  Q.  Wilson,  Miss  Nell  M.  Daniel,  Miss 
ElU  Holbrook,  Miss  Ella  Blackstock,  Miss  M.  A. 
Spencer,  .Miss  .VI.  B.  Griffiths. 

YOKOBAMA  JilKtMCX.—  GidHni  F.  Draper,V.Y. .{V. 
0.,  Yokohama).  Kawagoe  and  Toyooka,  Jinshiro 
Kambe.  Kanagawa,  to  be  supplied  by  J.  Mlyaahiro. 
Kokubu  and  Olaa,  to  be  supplied,  Kumagoe  and 
Honjo,  to  be  supplied  by  K.  Yamaiaki.  Odawara 
and  Kamakura,  Hatanoshln  Yamaka.  Ogawa  and 
Moro  to  be  supplied  by  B.  Kilahara,  Shlmamura 
and  Sakoe,  Kalno  Naruse,  Tobe,  SaehBchi  Kari- 
Yokohoma,  HelBO  Hlrata.    Yokohama  Gos- 


3\  Society,  to  be  sappiled,    W,  F,  M.  S 

lencer,  ^llss  Amy  6.  LewlB,  MUs  Oeorgiana  iHiu- 

is ;  In  the  United  States,  Mlsa  Bell  J.  Allen,  Miss 


Harriet  8.  Ailing. 

MlBBlonarles  In  PaclDc  Japanese  Mission.  Yoehl- 
nosuke  Sekisaira  and  EatauBabura  Nagasaki. 

The  foreign  missionaries  are  those  In  tlie  above 
appointments  whose  names  are  in  Italics,  and  those 
whose  namoa  follow  the  letters  W.  F.  M.  S.,  the 
latter  being  appointees  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  Rti:  C.  JUi/up  and  Ha.  3C  B. 
Vad  are  In  theUnlled  States, 

Missionaries, 

The  foreign  missionaries  of  the  Missionary  Societ]' 
now  in  service  arrived  in  Japan  at  the  dales  attached 
to  their  names : 

Rev.  Julius  Sopor,  D,D,,  August  S,  1B73. 

Iter,  Milton  Smith  Vail,  September  13, 1S70. 

Bev.  Gideon  Frank  Draper,  March  20, 1880. 

Miss  Jennie  Stevenson  Vull,  May  25,  18S0. 

Rev.  n.ivld  Smith  Spencer,  September  23,  1883. 

Rev.  Vi^hltlng  3,  Worden,  M.D.,  October  3B,  ISSfl. 

Rev,  Joseph  Gilbert  Cleveland,  Ph.D.,  April  13, 
18S7. 

Rev,  John  Webster  Wadraau,  Angnsi  11, 1889. 

Rev.  Benjamin  ChappcU,  July  13,  1890. 

Rev,  Robert  Perclval  Alexander,  July  21,  1883. 

Rev.  Charles  '.Vesley  Ilaett,  January  IB,  1807. 

Rev.  Alton  'lattbew  Brooks,  February  8,  189B. 

James  Lyale  Cowen,  March  3,  1899. 

Alltheabovo  male  missionaries  ai;«  married  except 
Mr.  Alexander,  whose  nlfe  died  in  Japan.  Mr. 
ChappoU  was  sent  to  Japan  V'^^i''D^  C  ^^  date 
given,  but  his  work  in  the  Mission  commenced  at 
that  date.    Mr.  Tail  Is  at  present  In  California. 

The  foreign  mlBalonaries  no  longer  members  of 
the  Japan  Mission  arrived  lu  Jspan  and  left  Japan 
dales  attached  to  their  names  as  follows  : 
,  Robert  S.  Maolay,  D.D.,  Jnne  U,  1873— De- 
cember 81. 1887. 

Rev.  I.  H.  Correll,  D.D.,  Juno  80,  ISra-Jalf  80. 
1897. 
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Rev.  H.  C.  Harria,  D.D.,  December  14,  1813— Hftjr 

Bev.  John  Ing,  NoTembec  10, 1876— March  10, 

Rer.  Wmiam  C.  DsrldfOD,  November  8,  18T7— 
Hmrch  1,  IBSl. 

Eev.  C.  8.  Long,  D.D.,»  March  20,  1880-JuIy  IT, 
laOD. 

Ren  L.  W.  Sqoler,  September  at,  1881— March  S, 
188r. 

Bar.  C.  W.  Green,  Angnatao,  IStJS-^iily  IT,  1890. 

Rev.  James  Blackledge,  October  13, 1SS3— 1B86. 

Rev.  WUltam  C.  KItcbIn,  Ph.D.,  September  SO, 
1883— March,  1888. 

Rev.  J.  0.  Bpenoer,  Ph.D.,  September  23,  1889— 
Mtrcb  4, 1899. 

RcT.  H.  W.  SwartE,  M.D.,  October  S9,  ISSi— 
October  1, 1896. 

Hev.  David  Hclatorfl,  D.D.,  December  1,  1887- 
jDlf  SI,  18B0. 

Rot.  M.  N.  FraDtz,  May  16,  1888— July  IT,  1890. 

Rev.  George  B.  Norton,  D.D.,  Augnst  II,  1889— 
Aptil  29, 1693. 

Rev.  John  F.  Belknap,  Aagust  II,  1889-JDly  IT, 
ISM. 

Bev.  John  Wler,  D,D.,  June  16, 1888— November  1, 
1896. 

Rev.  F.  T.  Beckwltb,*  September  1,  1891- March 
30,1803. 

Rev,  George  F,  Shepherd,  September  T,  1896— 
February  25,  189T. 

HIM  Harriet  8.  Ailing  arrived  In  Japan  Septem- 
ber 34, 188T,  but  has  been  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mlaslonary  Society  since 
1893.  Dr.  Haclay  and  Mr.  log  bad  been  mUerlonarles 
In  China.         

floath  Japan  Hbgioii  Odnbrsiioe. 

Thb  Sonth  Japan  MisBlon  Conference  embraces 
the  Island  of  Kynshlu  and  the  smaller  Islands  to  tlie 
■ontb  and  east  of  It.  The  third  sesBlon  of  the  Con- 
ference was  held  In  Fnkaoka,  March  14-18,  1001, 
BIsbop  Moore  presiding. 

Archie  E.  Ttlgby  was  received  by  traustei  as  a 
probationer  of  the  Dakota  Conference.  Unoklchl 
Kawasake  and  ToranoBuke  Chlga  were  rec^ved  on 
trial.  KlBo  Mnral,  Uklchl  Kaneko,  and  Nobora 
Kawasaki  were  admitted  Into  full  membereblp- 
Nollce  was  given  Ibat  the  name  of  Eosaka  Toshloka 
had  been  changed  to  Beimel  Toabtoka. 

The  Chlnzel  Seminary  reported  that  the  attendance 
for  the  year  had  been  large,  as  large  aa  conld  be  ac- 
commodated. An  enlargement  of  tbe  dormitory  Is 
very  necesBary.  The  religions  Bervlces  have  been 
well  maintained,  and  during  the  year  40  of  the  stn- 
dents  began  the  ChriBtlan  life.  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Memorial  College  1b  to  be  built  as  soon  aa  the 
amount  received  shall  amount  to  840,000  yen,  and 
tbe  board  of  truatccs  were  requested  to  secure 
as  many  oontrlbutloDB  as  possible  for  college  en- 


Rev.  Herbert  B.  Johnson,  Fresldlag  Elder  of  the 
Fakaoka  District,  reported  that  the  advance  In  bcK- 
Bupport  waa  very  eocouraglng  and  tbe  benevolent 


ooUections  had  Increased.  The  church  at  Waka- 
maiau  had  greatly  prospered.  Six  Sunday  schools 
have  been  maintained  In  Pukuoka-  The  Ladles' 
Seminary  reported  oantlnued  prosperity. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Dsvlaon,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Nagasaki 
District,  reported  that  tbe  collections  had  been 
equal  to  those  of  tbe  prevlone  year.  At  Eagoshima 
a  new  cbnrcb  had  been  erected,  and  at  Eumamoto 
the  church  had  been  repaired.  The  Deshlma 
Church  In  Nagasaki  was  self-aupportlng,  and  the 
Sunday  school  numbered  700.  The  Kojiyamacht 
Cbuich  in  Nagasaki  will  beseU-snpportlngtbUyear. 
A  new  church  building  at  Sendai  Is  greatly  needed. 

Tbe  statistics  reported  800  members  (a  gain  of  SS); 
3S0probatIoners(agBlnot3T);  S  local  preachers ;  80 
Sunday  scbools ;  1,491  Sunday  school  schalars  (a  loss 


fSs"?'^ 


of  2S1) ;  T  chorcheB  vaJned  at  28,540  yen  ;  6  parson- 
ages valued  at  4,000  yen.  During  tbe  year  there  bad 
been  98  adniis  and  36  children  baptized.  The  cot 
lections  were  in  yen  for  pastors'  support  1,119.63 ; 
bishops,  8.63 ;  Conference  clairnauts,  7.80  ;  current 
expenses  of  church,  2T1.54  ;  cipensea  of  the  Bunday 
Bcbools,  101.45;  Missions,  ^.50  ;  Chureh  Extension, 
30.87;  Education,  31.55;  American  Bible  Society, 
3.88;  W.  F.  M.  8.,  1.10;  Home  Missionary  Society, 
33.03;  other  collections,  294.57. 
The  following  were  tbe  appointments: 

Fl-KUOKi  DlBTRICT.— ff.  B.  Johuton,   P.  E.  (P.  O., 

Fukuoka).  Ftikuoka  Circuit,  K.  Kosaka.  Hnhata 
and  Koga.  C.  Nagano.  Kumamoto  and  Yatausbtro, 
T.  Chlga  and  the  supply,  Y.  Narita.  KutamI  and 
Walfn,  supplied  by  8.  \Vatanabe.  Mojl  and  Kokura, 
U.  Kawaae.  Omula  and  Yanagawa,  U,  Kutieko, 
and  Kurume,  Y.  Tsuda.  Wakamalsu  Circuit, 
a  and  K.  Eawase.    W.  F.  M.  S.,  Miss  U 
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Nagasaki  District.— IT.  B,  SchwtrU,  P.  £.  (P.  O., 
Nagasaki).  Kagoshima  Circalt,  S.  Matsumoto.  Ka- 
JikTCircait.  T.  (Jtako.  Nagasaki :  Deshlma,  T.  Naka> 
mura ;  Kojlyamachl,  C.  Nakayama.  Okinawa  (Loo- 
ohoo  Islauds),  K.  Mural.  Omura  and  Sasebo,  S. 
Fujii.  Bendai,  K.  Ichlchi.  Chinzei  Seminary:  Jl\ 
JL  FMerwiy  Principal :  i/.  B.  iSte/itoarfce.  Acting  Prin- 
cipal ;  A,  E,  Jiigby,  U.  Basamori,  and  J.  Victor  Mar- 
tin (layman).  Professors.  W.  F.  M.  S.,  Miss  Jennie 
Obeor,  MlHS  L.  B.  Smith,  Miss  M.  £.  Milton,  Miss  £. 
Russell,  Miss  Young;  home  on  leave,  Miss  Irene  £. 
Lee,  Miss  Lola  M.  Kidwell. 

AT  S.  Vail  and  J»  C.  Daviaon  were  reported  as  on 
leave  in  the  United  States.  M.  S.  Vail  was  after- 
ward transferred  to  the  Japan  Conference.  J.  Vic- 
tor Martin  had  been  connected  with  the  China 
Mission. 

The  names  of  those  in  italics  and  those  repre- 
senting the  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
designate  the  foreign  missionaries. 

The  foreign  missionaries  of  the  Missionary  Society 
connected  with  the  Mission  arrived  in  Japan  at  the 
dat<.«8  attached  to  their  names  as  follows : 

Kov.  John  Carroll  Davison,  D.D.,  August  8, 1878. 

Rov.  Herbert  Bucll  Johnson,  December  1, 1887. 

Rt'v.  Epperson  Robert  Fulkerson,  LL.D.,  March 
38,1887. 

Rev.  Herbert  Butler  Schwarts,  March  4, 1898. 

Mr.  J.  Victor  Martin,  1900. 

Rov.  Archie  Edward  Rlgby,  December,  1900. 

The  above  missionaries  are  married  exicept  Mr. 
Martin. 


PioteBtant  Qhriatian  BeviTal  in  Japan. 

'pilE  following  items  are  taken  fh>m  Tidingifrmn 
-^     •Ai/MK  for  July : 

*'Iii  Tokyo  additions  are  being  made  to  the 
chun^hes  every  Sabbath.  The  pastors  are  crowded 
with  work,  the  audiences  are  greatly  increased,  and 
wide  interest  awakened.  'While  the  series  of  extra 
meetings  in  all  the  churches  of  the  city  has  closed 
for  the  pr^vsont,  siMX'ial  attention  is  being  given  to 
training  the  army  of  inquirers.  Social  meetings 
are  being  held  to  aiHiuaint  these  inquirers  with  each 
other,  with  the  churv*h  memlxTs,  and  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  Great  interest  centers  in 
th«Ni)e  meetings.  The  Kudan  MethiHlist  Church  had 
such  a  meeting  June  IS  for  its  500  seekers.'* 

•*  On  July  H,  fr\MU  2  to  A  \\  m.,  a  notable  meeting 
waa  held  In  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Hall,  to  it^nder  sixviiU  thanks  to  liod  for  the  won- 
derful sht>wt*rs  of  bK^-ssing  poured  out  upon  the  i 
ehun*he»  of  Tokyo.  fn>m  May  12  to  June  80.  In  i 
spite  of  the  heavy  rain  pnn-ailing  6lH)  assembled. 
Rev.  H.  Kosaki  pn^idtM.  The  s«»rvices  i»onsistt\l  of 
singing,  Si*rip"iri*  n\iding,  prayer,  short  addn?*?«'s. 
and  r^^jH^rt  of  the  \vv>rk.  Ov^r  fifty  cburt*hes  un;tt\i 
in  tht*  moxcmt-ri,  .-ir.d  night  after  night  during  tho 
«»ven  wtx'ks  tV.o  ohurvhos  wore  or\>wde\i  wiTh  earnest 
and  i«iervs!«\l  hean^nii.  The  nuinlxT  sigi.ir.c  OArvls 
a$  tnquin^rs    n:ai*.y  of  whom  were  converted    was 

"T>.e  wUli'^i^read  r.iiTure  of  the  revival  now  Ix- 
gir.s  :o  Iv  iv.Av.lfo*:.    K>ush:a  's  o^tiii)??  a  Kossiv.*: 
Shikoxu    iud    s^uihcm  v.vn:rdl  Japan  r^jv^rt  vic- 


tories. Nagoya  is  yielding.  Osaka  reports  726  ac- 
cessions. Mayebaahi  is  moving  under  the  Spirit's 
power.  Sendai  begins  to  be  stirred.  Shizuoka  baa 
had  a  blessing.  The  movement  is  spreading  over 
the  entire  land.'* 


QoestionB  on  Japan. 

Where  is  the  Empire  of  Japan  ? 

What  is  the  size  of  Japan  ? 

What  is  the  population  of  Japan  7 

From  what  time  is  Japanese  nistory  dated  ? 

Who  is  the  present  ruler  ? 

How  long  has  he  reigned  ? 

What  special  privileges  has  he  granted  ? 

What  kind  of  a  government  has  Japan  ? 

When  and  how  was  Japan  opened  to  foreigners  ? 

What  rights  have  foreigners  now  in  Japan? 

What  are  the  principal  religions  of  Japan  ? 

What  is  Shintoism  ? 

What  does  Buddhism  teach  ? 

What  does  Confucianism  consist  in  ? 

What  new  religion  started  sixty  years  ago  ? 

What  does  it  teach  ? 

When  was  Christianity  introduced  into  Jap^an  ? 

What  caused  its  persecution  and  banishment  * 

What  command  was  posted  against  Christianity  ? 

When  did  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  resume 
their  work  ? 

What  did  thev  find  ? 

How  many  aaherents  do  they  now  report  ? 
.  Who  commenced  the  mission  of  the  Greek  Chnrcb, 
and  when? 

How  many  members  has  the  Greek  Church  ? 

Protestant  Missions. 

When  did  Protestant  missionaries  first  enter 
Japan? 

What  Churches  were  represented  by  missioiiaries 
the  first  year  ? 

Who  were  the  missionaries  the  first  year  ? 

How  many  were  baptized  the  first  thirteen  y«an  ? 

When  was  the  first  Japanese  church  organised  ? 

When  was  the  first  gospel  published  in  Japanese  ? 

When  was  the  whole  Bible  translated  wad.  pob- 
lished  in  Japanese  ? 

How  many  Protestant  foreign  misstonaries 
in  Japan  in  1900  ? 

How  many  Churches  and  aodeClea  did  they 
sent? 

How  many  adult  members  were  reported  in  tlK- 
Protestant  Churclies  in  Japan  in  1900 1 

What  is  the  outlook  for  Protestant  Missions  in 
Jaiuiu  ? 

Methodist  Episcopal  Missions. 

Wlien  was  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Misskm  im 
Japan  commenced? 

Who  were  the  foreign  missionaries  tbe.fiift  y«nr* 

How  many  foreign  missionaries  are  now  in  tbe  swo 
Mi$:tions  ? 

How  many  native  traveling  preachers  ? 

How  many  members  and  probationers  ? 

Who  is  the  bishop  in  charge  ? 

What  are  the  names  of  the  two  Confereoces  * 

^^'hat  territory  does  the  Japan  Confepetiee  inc3»^S^  * 

How  many  members  and  probationers  dc*e»  s 
rejH^n  ? 

Who  are  the  foreign  missionaries  ? 

What  other  missionaries  have  been  e»r;rre<s*ij 
with  the  Mission  • 

Wh.Ht  territory  does  the  South  Ja;a^  Mi$»o;ia 
cV-r-feren^v  include  * 

How  n-.any  members  and  probationers  * 

\V~ho  Are  the  foreign  niissionarie*  ♦ 

^VhAT  other  Metho*l:<i  Churches  have  =:;<!*■>:  i^tns* 

•»•  '  ^•-  ^»»  < 

W  r^  a:  >!ep!i  have  been  taken  looking  i' ■  t2>*  fvcnr- 
ir.^  <iik  UxiiUNl  MeiLodist  Church  in  Ja;>a::  ^ 
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STATISTICS  OF  CHRISTIAN  AND  MISSIONARY  WORK 
IN  JAPAN  FOR  THE  YEAR  WOO. 

OWDENSBD  FROM  A  TABLE  COMPILED  AlfD  PUBLISHED  BY  REV.  H.  LOOMIS,  &0,  Y<XCOHAHA. 


NAME  OF  MISSION. 


i^  Ill's 


Ainerlcftn  BapHfit  Mlsslonarj-  Union. , 
Amerioan  Board's  Mlsalon  in  Coojwr- 1 
aUon  iTlih  Cbe  Kumlal  ChuroheE  (a;  [ 
American  Christian  Convention  (d).., ,  ' 
Baptist  CoDventlon  (Sontbern) 

■Chriillai)  and  Mlsaionnrr  Alliance 

Presbyterfan  Cburch  ol  the  U.  8 

Reformed  Ctiarch  In  America 

United  PreBbrterianCfiurch  of  Scotland  li 

Th*  CHureh  or  Cbriil  In  Japin  <a) 

Relormed  Cbarch  in  tbe  United  Stslos.  1 
Presbyterian  Charch  In  the  U.  8.(Sonth 
Woman's  Union  MlMlonary9oc.,U.B.A 

-Cnmberland  Presbyterian  Charch 

■Chnrch  of  Christ 

ETBngellcal Association o(Nt>.  Amerlcc 
ETaogeUcol  Ltttheran  Mission,  U.  8.  A. . 

-General  Erane.  Prol.  (German  Swiss). .  1 
Henhslbah  Faith  Miss.  Aaitoclallon  (t).|]e! 
Independ.  and  Unconnected  (native)  (f)'. . 
Independ.  and  Unconnected  (tor'n  I  (f}.j. . 

Methodist  Chnrch  of  Canada  (c) 1)< 

Methodist  Episcopal  Charcb,  U.S.A. (e)16Ta  1 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  Sonth  (e).  1 

Methodist  Proteetant  Churoh  (b) I 

Protestant  Episcopal  Chnreb.U.  8.  A.  (  ! 

-Chnrch  Missionary  itociety |  t 

■Ippon  Ml  Kakw«t(k) \   . 

■fioc.  torthePropagatlonoftheOoBpel  1 
81.  Andrew's  University  Mission.. , .      . 

St.  Hilda's  Mission.., ■. I  . 

Salvation  Army ]___ 

.Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  In  Japan  i  1861 


43  as 

15  30 
1,516  39 


TolBlof  Protestant  MlBBlona,  1900.. 

Total  nf  Fmtralant  MIsbIobb,  IBM.  J .  ...■^^   W  TX!    1 


(a)  Statistics  to  January  1,  1900.  (b)  SiaHstlcs  to  April  1,  18B0.  (c)  Statistics  to  May  1,  190O. 
<d)  Stftllsllcs  to  June  30,  1900.  (o)  Slatielics  to  Auaiist  1,  1900.  (f)  Approilmate.  ReporiB  not 
complete,  {u)  Admilted  to  Christian  fellowship  by  public  profession  of  faith  In  Christ,  (h)  Not 
{ihnrchca  but  Army  Corps,  (i)  Probationers,  (j)  CatechumouB  and  Infants  included,  (k)  Ri^orts 
not  complete. 

— Min^oiiary  ITerald. 
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Make  Jesus  King. 


UAEEJESUB  SIHa. 
Fxogram  fat  a  MiBsionaiy  Oonoert 

BT  CLARA  M.   CU8HMAN. 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  248. 

All  bail  the  power  of  Jesus*  name  I 
Let  angels  prostrate  fall. 

Prater  :  By  pastor. 

Leader.  Fifty  years  ago,  **  in  every  city  and  vil- 
lage of  Japan,  on  every  highway,  by  the  ferries  and 
in  the  moantains,''  might  have  been  seen  an  im- 
perial edict,  saying,  '^  So  long  as  the  sun  shall  con- 
tinue to  warm  the  earth,  let  no  Christian  be  so  bold 
as  to  come  to  Japan  ;  and  let  all  know  that  the  King 
of  Spain  himself,  or  the  Christians*  God,  or  the  great 
God  of  all,  if  he  dare  violate  this  command,  shall 
pay  for  it  with  his  head.*'  *^  The  name  of  Jesas  was 
hated  and  abhorred."  On  Friday,  July  8,  1858, 
Commodore  Perry  sailed  into  the  Bay  of  Teddo  and 
cast  anchor.  He  spread  the  stars  and  stripes  over 
the  capstan  of  his  vessel,  and  read  the  psalm  which 
we  will  now  read  together,  the  one  hundredth. 

Psalm  100,  '*  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,  all 
ye  lands." 

(Read  Psa.  100  in  concert.) 

Leader,  After  reading  the  psalm  Commodore 
Perry  united  with  his  crew  in  singing  the  eleventh 
hymn  in  our  Hymnal,  which  we  will  read  in  concert : 

All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell. 
Slug  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice. 

Leader.  ^^That  first  Christian  psalm  that  ever 
sounded  in  the  Bay  of  Teddo  echoed  over  the  quiet 
waters  the  sig^nal  of  a  peaceful  conquest." 

**  Without  firing  a  gun  or  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood  Japan's  ports  were  thrown  open  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  and  to  the  evangel  of  God." 

In  1874  many  Japanese  began  to  date  their  letters 
"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,"  and  the  Sabbath  day  be- 
came a  day  of  rest  for  all  teachers  and  all  those  who 
were  in  government  employ,  and  before  the  cen- 
tury closed  Christian  students  in  Japan  sent  to 
Christian  students  in  Northfleld  this  sublime  cable- 
gram, **  Make  Jettwt  King.^^ 

We  have  chosen  this  message  for  our  motto.  If 
possible  we  would  gladly  echo  it  round  the  big 
world  and  say  to  weary,  sin-sick  hearts  everywhere, 
'' Make  J&twt  Kinff.'' 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  917. 

Soon  may  the  last  glad  song  arise, 
Through  all  the  millions  of  the  skies. 

Responsive  Exercise.  (May  be  read  by  two  or 
more.) 

Leader.  Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
of  Judea  in  the  days  of  Herwi  the  king,  behold,  there 
came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying, 

Beitporute.  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jeirn  '( 
for  ice  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east^  and  are  coine  to 
worship  him. 

Leader.  He  received  from  God  the  Father  honor 
and  glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him 
from  the  excellent  glory  : 

Responae,  Tfds  is  my  beloved  Son^  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleated. 


Leader.  And  the  seventh  angel  sounded ;  and  ther& 
were  great  voices  in  heaven,  saying, 

Jlespottee.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord^  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall 
reign  forever  and  ever. 

Leader.  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of 
many  angels  round  about  the  throne  and  the  beasta 
and  the  elders;  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thou- 
sands ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice, 

Response.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  dain  to  receive 
power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor, 
and  glory,  and  hUseing. 

Leader.  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as 
are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I 
saying, 

Response.  Blessing,  and  Tumor,  and  glory ^  and  power, 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  forever  and  ever. 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  249. 

Look,  ye  saints,  the  sight  is  glorious. 
See  the  Man  of  sorrows  now. 

Blackboard  exercise  with  appropriate  remarks. 

Two  Words  of  the  King. 

COME.  GO. 

To-day.  By  and  By. 

To  Sinners— Come.  To  Disobedient— Go. 

To  Christiana— Go.  To  Obedient— Come. 

Reading  of  a  true  story  of  Wang  Nai  Nai,  entitled 

LoTAL  TO  Her  King. 

In  a  little  Chinese  hamlet,  at  the  foot  of  old  Tal 

Shan, 
For  long  ag^s,  so  they  tell  us,  there  has  lived  a  noble 

clan. 
Large  of  heart  and  large  of  stature,  they  have  won 

renown  and  fame, 
And  the  name  of  Wang  is  honored,  honored  as  no 

other  name. 
Tou  have  heard  of  old  Wang  Nai  Nai,  she  who  came 

a  thousand  li, 
Or  "  four  hundred  miles,"  we  say  it,  on  a  barrow- 
can  it  be  ? — 
From  the  foot  of  her  old  mountain,  to  Peking,  thftt 

famous  place. 
Came  that  she  might  learn  to  serve  him,  and  repay 

her  Saviour's  grace. 
Faithfully  she  read  and  studied,  oi>ening  wide  to 

Christ  her  heart, 
Crowned  him  king  with  true  devotion,  chose  for  life 

the  better  part. 
Then  from  home  to  home  she  hastened,  vrtth  her 

message  from  above. 
To  the  weary  heavy  laden,  talking,  singing  of  his 

love : 

{To  be  sung.)    (All  sing.) 

Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and  needy, 
Weak  and  wounded,  sick  and  sore; 

Jesus  ready  stands  to  save  you, 
Full  of  pity,  love,  and  power: 

He  is  able, 
He  is  willing:  doubt  no  more. 


Make  Jesus  King. 
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Now,  ye  needy,  come  and  welcome ; 

6od*s  free  bounty  glorify ; 
True  belief  and  true  repentance, 

Every  grace  that  brings  you  nigh, 
Without  money, 

Come  to  Jesus  Christ  and  buy. 

I 

Thus  the  busy  years  fly  swiftly,  bringing  sheaves  to 
Jesus*  feet ; 

This  her  business,  this  her  pleasure,  this  she  counts 
her  joy  most  sweet ; 

Threescore  years,  yea,  fourscore  nearly,  numbers 
now  the  aged  saint, 

And  she  leaves  the  bustling  city,  for  the  body  has 
grown  faint. 

In  the  little  Chinese  hamlet,  at  the  foot  of  old  Tai 
Shan, 

Tells  she  now  to  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  won- 
drous Son  of  man. 

•  •«••••• 
All  the  world  knows  of  the  Boxers  and  the  martyrs 

true  and  brave, 
Choosing  death  and  i>ersecution,  yielding  not  their 

lives  to  save. 
Round  the  home  of  old  Wang  Nai  Nai,  surged  the 

mob  with  hate  malign. 
Yelling  therein  tones  terrific,  ^^Daton/  Tear  down  that 

Jenu  »ignP^ 
Now  has  come  the  crucial  testing,  will  she  yield  or 

will  she  die  ? 
What  would  we  do,  ah,  I  wonder,  were  it  you  or 

were  it  I  ? 
Leaning  on  the  God  of  Daniel,  unseen  hosts  are  by 

her  side. 
Steps  she  forth  with  holy  boldness,  true  to  Christ, 

whatever  betide. 
Calm  and  fearless,  thus  she  answereth :  '*  Friends, 

that  sign  thaU  not  come  down. 
That'' 8  my  flag,  I  cannot  trail  it,  death  is  but  for  mo 

a  crown; 
Heaven  and  loved  ones  wait  my  coming,  death  is 

victory,  death  is  bliss ; 
Fearless  then,  I  stand  before  you,  but  I  beg  you 

touch  not  this; 
But  if  it  comes  down,  I  swear  it,  we  shall  all  to- 
gether fall. 
Jesus  is  my  king,  I've  pledged  him — now  on  him 

for  help  I  call." 
Then   she  waited  sweetly   trusting,  heaven's  gate 

seemed  just  ajar ; 
And  she  almost  heard  the  welcomes  of  the  hosts  who 

were  not  far. 
But  the  God  of  Daniel  sheltered,  to  the  unseen  hosts 

gave  word, 
"  Hold  their  hands  I  Let  them  not  harm  her!  Scatter 

them  I  I  am  the  Lord.*' 

•  ••••••• 

In  the  little  Chinese  hamlet,  at  the  foot  of  old  Tai 

Shan, 
Still  she  lives,  dear  old  Wang  Nai  Nai,  telling  of  the 

Son  of  man. 
How  he  came  and  kindly  saved  her  from  the  wrath 

of  man  that  day, 
And  anew  she  swears  allegiance  to  her  Lord  and 

King  for  aye. 


And  I  think,  when  comes  the  crowning  of  the  mar- 
tyred hosts  of  heaven. 

That  no  crown  will  glisten  brighter  than  the  one  to 
her  that's  given. 

At  the  feet  of  Christ  she'll  cast  it,  and  with  grateful 
heart  will  sing, 

'*  Thine  the  honor,  thine  the  glory,  my  Redeemer  and 

my  king." 

— Clara  M.  Cushman. 

SiNGiNO:  **  Marching  On." 

Tune— 27i«    Battle    Hymn    of    the    Hepublic    (for 

Juniors). 

In  the  freshness  of  the  morning, 

In  the  glory  of  our  youth, 
With  our  hearts  alert  for  service 

And  our  souls  on  fire  for  truth, 
We  are  coming,  we  are  coming, 

With  thi&  song  in  every  mouth, 
Christ's  kingdom  marches  on. 

CTioru*— Glory,  glory,  Hallelujah! 
Glory,  glury,  Hallelujah  I 
Glory,  glory,  Hallelujah! 
Christ's  kingdom  marches  on. 

From  Orient  and  Occident 

These  children  of  a  King, 
To  claim  a  royal  heritage, 

Their  souls  from  bondage  bring, 
And  as  they  seek  their  Father's  throne 

Their  happy  voices  sing, 
Our  souls  are  marching  on.— CAo. 

—Heathen  Children's  Friend,  1894. 

Wb  Notb  the  Pkooress  of  the  Kingdom. 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  was  not  a  missionary 
society  in  all  America.  The  Church  was  either  in- 
different to,  or  hostile  to,  missions.  In  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts  the  charter  of  the  American  Board 
was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  would  export 
religion,  whereas  there  was  none  to  spare  from  our- 
selves. At  the  close  of  the  old  century,  when  Wil- 
liam Carey  suggested  in  England  the  organization 
of  a  missionary  society,  a  father  in  Israel  exclaimed : 
'*  Toung  man,  sit  down.  If  God  wants  the  heathen 
saved,  he  can  find  a  way  to  do  it,  and  will  attend 
to  it  himself."  Sydney  Smith  sneered  at  Carey's 
schemes  as  **  the  dreams  of  a  dreamer  who  dreams 
that  he  dreams." 

At  the  close  of  the  century  there  were  449  mission- 
ary societies  reporting  in  heathen  and  Mohammedan 
lands:  15,460  missionaries;  77,000  native  helpers; 
1,817,600  communicants;  4,414,000  adherents;  400 
translations  of  the  Bible. 

"  So  Christ's  kingdom  marches  on." 

"The  mission  enterprise  is  the  one  surely  tri- 
umphant enterprise.  Whatever  else  fails  it  will 
not  fail,  for  it  is  an  obedience  to  God."  The  glad 
day  shall  surely  come  when  every  knee  shall  bow 
and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  King 

of  kings. 

Gathered  Gems. 

Leader,  The  religious  periodicals  are  brightened 
with  precious  gems  from  all  lands.  We  will  gather 
up  a  few. 

{Place  a  basket  90  that  each  reader  can  drop  in  hia 
slip  nffer  reading  it.) 
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Make  Jesus  King. 


One  Tboput  Oct  of  Many. 

Bishop  Warne,  in  the  Indian  WUneu^  gives  an  in- 
teresting sketch  in  brief  of  a  Chinese  convert  in  the 
Penang  District,  Malay  Peninsula,  which  illustrates 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  transform  character. 
He  says : 

''When  at  Kuala  Lumpor,  I  found  the  pastor 
was  a  bright  Chinese  man,  a  convert  from  our 
Church  in  Siam.  Four  years  ago  he  was  a  poor, 
ignorant,  withered-up,  opium-smoking  cooly  in 
Siam.  lie  was  converted,  called  to  preach,  and  was 
brought  by  Dr.  West  to  the  Penang  Theological 
School  lie  has  since  learned  to  read  the  Chinese 
Bible,  arithmetic  up  to  square  root,  writing,  geog- 
raphy, and  has  read  in  Chinese  three  volumes  of 
Church  History,  the  Discipline,  the  Catechism,  the 
Fhilo9ophy  qf  the  IKan  qf  Saivatian,  Binney's  Theo- 
logical Compend^  Evidence*  of  Christianity^  a  Life  of 
Christ,  an  account  of  the  religions  of  China: 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Taoism.  He  has  learned, 
in  the  tonic-sol-fa  system,  to  read  music  at  sight, 
and  to  lead  the  congregation  in  singing  in  tune  and 
time.  When  I  saw  this  man  an  intelligent  preacher, 
and  thought  what  he  was  four  years  ago,  I  felt  the 
days  of  miracles  were  not  past,  and  that  no  one 
should  doubt  the  value  of  missions  and  the  elevating 
power  of  the  Gospel." 

A  Great  Day  in  Singapore. 

Miss  Mary  Cody  writes :  "  We  have  had  a  day 
that  will  long  be  remembered  by  young  and  old  alike 
in  Singapore.  Their  royal  highnesses,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York  and  Cornwall,  paid  us  a  visit  on 
their  way  to  open  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Con- 
federated States  of  Australia.  We  marched  through 
the  streets  from  our  own  school,  entering  under  a 
fantastic  arch,  with  banners  flying.  My  sixty  little 
kindergartncrs  entered  into  it  with  enthusiasm,  sing- 
ing their  soldier  and  flag-drill  songs  as  they  went, 
English,  Tamil,  Malay,  and  Chinese  singing  with 
one  voice,  *God  save  our  gracious  king  I'  I  was 
proud  of  our  Anglo-Chinese  boys'  st^hool,  six  hun- 
dred strong,  marching  in  a  splendid  line,  nearly  all 
Chinese  boys  from  heathen  homes,  under  the  Chris" 
tian  banner  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  school.  What 
a  significant  sight !  " 

A  native  pastor  who  had  assisted  in  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  Armeno-Turkish  said,  as  he  neared 
death,  *'  I  have  been  permitted  to  dig  a  well  at  which 
millions  may  drink." 

The  marble  slab  that  stands  above  the  grave  of 
John  Geddle,  in  Anietyum,  New  Hebrides,  bears 
this  inscription : 

•'  When  he  came  here 

He  found  no  Christians, 
Wlien  he  left 

He  left  no  heathens." 

A  Bible  rarrie<l  into  Mexico  by  a  soldier  of  our 
army  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  native,  who  studied  it 
dally.  When  dyincr  a  priest  went  to  "  confess  "  him, 
but  he  said,  "The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.  I  need  no  ])un?atory." 
( Others  may  be  added.) 


Leader.  *<  As  plain  as  the  signs  that  gathered  about 
the  advent  of  our  Lord  are  the  signs  that  gather  about 
us  that  God  is.  giving  to  this  generation  a  new  sum- 
mons and  a  glorious  opportunity  to  win  the  world 
to  our  Redeemer.  We  know  the  divine  purpose,  we 
see  the  field.  Our  hosts  are  ready.  The  march  has 
begun,  and  it  is  for  us  to  determine  what  our  share 
shall  be  in  the  struggle  and  in  the  victory : 

*'  *  He  is  sounding  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  nerer 

call  retreat ; 
O  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him,  be  jubilant,  1117 

feet, 

Our  King  is  marching  on.' " 

Ten-mintUe  address^  with  plea  for  offering. 
Offbrino  for  Missions. 

SiNoiNo :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  948— fifth  and 
sixth  verses : 

Let  every  kindred,  every  tribe. 
On  this  terrestrial  balL 


Benediction  by  pastor. 


"The  Silyer  and  Oold  are  IDna'' 

Listen  ;  listen ;  let  ns  listen 

To  the  voices  far  away. 
Where  the  snow-capped  mountains  gtistmi. 

Or  beneath  the  tropic  ray. 

Hear  the  solemn,  earnest  pleading 

From  the  far-off  mission  field, 
For  the  lost  ones  interceding. 

Will  ye  not  your  service  yield  f 

Let  your  prayers  for  them  be  given 

Let  your  supplications  rise, 
They  will  reach  the  throne  of  Heaven, 

They  will  pierce  beyond  the  skies. 

Ye  who  have  the  gold  and  silver. 

Look  upon  it  as  your  Lord's ; 
Think  of  him,  the  royal  Giver, 

Think  upon  his  parting  words. 

Te  who  have  not  this  world's  treasure, 

Give  your  little,  give  your  mite ; 
God  does  not  regard  the  measure. 

If  the  heart  with  him  be  right. 

• 
So  shall  come  the  promised  blessing 

To  the  workers  for  their  Lord, 
Truest  joys  on  earth  possessing, 

And  at  last  a  rich  reward.— 0?<Ha  Foley, 


Go,  while  thy  soul  rejoiceth 

To  find  sin's  fetters  riven, 
While  living  waters  flowing 

To  quench  thy  thirst  are  given : 
Tell  out  that  Jesus  made  thee  free 
That  souls  his  freemen  true  may  be. 

This,  this  is  life  eternal 

The  one  true  God  to  know 
And  Jesus,  fount  of  blessing, 

From  whom  all  life  doth  flow : 
Thou,  who  hast  known  life's  glorious  power^ 

Bear  forth  to  all  that  priceless  dower. 
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TIDINGS  FROM 

nioBtraitioii  of  Qoapel  Power  in  Burma, 


OS  DBPember  «,  law,  I  baptized  a.  young  man, 
Mating  Oliu  by  niLme.  lie  had  heard  tlie  Gos- 
pel befDro,  had  read  a  little  o(  the  Ni>n  TeBtameiit, 
and,  coining  from  a  distant  Tillage,  desired  to  return 
ttftnr  bnptism,  On  luquirf  I  foand  him  intelligent 
and  SMmiDglf  earnest.  He  vaa  baptized  and  ri'- 
turuMl  to  hlB  Tillage  a  hundred  miles  distant. 

A  little  later,  being  In  used  ot  a  school-teacher,  I 

•et  off  to  Tisit  Maung  Ohu,  itnd  fonnd  him  with  the 

[;New  Testament   I  had   given   him,  sitting  In  his 

mded  by  halt  a  do«cn  brothers 

nd  Btelers.    We  entered  into  e.  iHscaaston,  and  ho 

■hoved  an  Inquiring  mind.    He  consented  to  coraii 


and  teach  school,  nn  a  small  salary ,  atlpulaling  thai 
I  should  spare  time  to  teuch  him  the  Blhle. 

From  the  ILrst  he  gare  avidence  of  a  slueero  desire 
to  know  of  God  from  his  Holy  Word,  so  I  gladly 
consented  to  iustruot  him.  Eight  months  later  be 
Blood  first  in  a  ciass  ot  eight  who  appeared  tor  ex- 
amtuWlon  in  tlie  exhorter's  conrBo  of  study. 

In  the  meantime  bis  wife,  wbo  was  a  Buddhlat, 
Biid  tnfant  uhild  joined  bim  here.  Maung  Ohu 
began  lo  be  very  soUeltous  aliout  her  conversion  ; 
but  she  scemod  determined  to  oppose  him,  and  when- 
ever I  was  absent  from  Ibe  slatlon  she  look  the 
opporlnnlty  ot  gottins  away  to  worship  at  the  bean- 
tltnt  pagoda  near  by.  When  not  able  to  go  she 
would  look  toward  It  and  "shikko,"  that  Is,  bow 
dowQ.  8be  absohitcly  refused  to  attend  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  worship.  Tlila  continued  till  I  be- 
came anxious  about  the  influence  from  sach  open 


MISSION  FIELDS. 

liosilliiy  would  have  on  my  Christian  boys  who  lived 
with  the  teacher  and  hia  wife. 

In  the  Inlter  part  of  hut  year  (1900)  .Maung  bhu 
l>egan  to  pray  publicly  in  our  meetings,  and  with 
great  earnestness,  tor  his  wife.  We  had  often  talked 
together  and  consulted  regarding  her  case.  lie  was 
becoming  discouraged,  and  I  confess  I  was  not 
ebeerfully  hopeful  either. 

IIoweTBr,  I  said  to  blm  alter  one  ot  these  convef- 
sntlons,  ■'  Manng  Ohu.  we  can  only  live  dgbt  beforo 
her,  and  pray  to  God  for  her;  for  you  cannot  orguo 
the  true  reUglon  Into  her,  neither  can  you  iwat  it 
into  her  with  a  stick  ;  but  yon  can  pray  that  Ibe  Holy 
Spirit  may  enlighten  her  heart."  And  he  continued 
to  pray  unremittingly. 

A  tew  weeks  later,  on  returning  to  my  station 
from  an  evangeilstio  tour  on  the  district,  Maung 
'  )liii  was  present  lo  meet  tno  as  usnai,  bnt  I  was  im- 
pressed with  Ihe  peculiar  gteetinit  he  gave  me ;  and, 
what  Is  not  nsnai,  he  still  lingered  around  after  the 
salutation.  Fearing  trcsh  revelations  regarding  bis 
wife's  altend^ince  on  tbe  pagoda,  etc.,  during  my 
absence,  I  hastened  away  so  as  not  to  give  lilm  a 
(.'Lance,  just  then,  ot  laying  a  eoniplaiiit. 

Hut  Maung  Obu  waited ;  tor  on  reenl«riDg  the 
I  immediately  saw  his  eager  face  peering  In 
at  (lie  door,  and  decided  with  a  weary  sigh,  be  It 
confessed,  to  hear  him  out.  "  Go  on,"  said  I,  "  yrnt 
got  something  to  say,  say  it."  Ue  began,  "  Sir, 
I  have  good  news  to-day"— and  he  loulted  it. 
"Ah  I"  Ba!dl,iomysolt,  "the  mif-rS  I  promised  him 
has  (tonbtless  come  by  moll,  and  he  has  tound  It 
out,"  so  without  waiting  to  hear  more  1  asked  blm 
It  any pareib  bad  also  come  With  my  mollf  "None, 
sir."  "Goon,MaunKOhu,undtellmethe  good  news." 

He  begun  again,  "  During  the  Sayogyl's  [that  Is, 
teacher's]  absence  I  talked  with  my  wife,  and  sho 
ri>ld  me  she  hud  decided  to  ttecome  a  Chrlstluu,  and 
nould  ask  tbe  Sayogyl,  on  hla  return,  to  give  her  tho 
ilgn  ot  the  true  religion  [baptism],  and  to  biiplli^ 
my  lli.tio  child  too."    And  his  face  i^nnif 

I  grasped  his  hand  and  said,  "  I  rejoice  with  yon } 
let  us  pray;  you  pray  first."  Ho  dUI  pray.  Aye, 
fliirA  a  prayer  did  this  convert  ot  just  fourteen 
uiniillia  oiler,  tbat  tbe  subtle  Bweetnes a  of  its  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  I  still  feel  but  cannot  describe, 
In  suhxtance  it  was  like  this : 

"  O  God,  thou  hast  made  me  very  ghtd.  I  ibauk 
Ihee  that  thou  hsHt  heard  my  prayers  that  I  have 
been  praying  for  so  long,  and  at  last  hast  answered 
them.  I  praise  tbee  that  thou  host  sent  Ihe  light 
Into  my  wife's  dark  heart,  as  thou  didst  at  first  send 
It  to  me,  and  hast  made  her  willing  to  become  a 
Christian,  I  thank  tlieo  for  this,  for  now  wc  wiy 
walk  in  thconf  way  together,  and  lake  our  Utile  child 
with  us.  O  Lord,  bless  the  Sayagyl  and  his  wife, 
throuBli  whom  ihou  ha*t  sent  this  salvation  to  us. 

I  added  Amen,  as  my  part  ot  the  prayer,  fur 
my  heart  was  full  of  praise  oa  my  eyee  were  with 
leam,  Tfane  It  Is  the  Lord  trachea  ns  "pnilent 
continuance  In  welldoing." 
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Dt,  Leonard  and  Bisliop  Vincent  in  Norway. 


On  Sunday  evening,  January  13, 1901,  in  the  par- 
sonage, hallowed  by  so  many  associations,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  company  of  12  Europeans  and  35 
Burmese,  Ma  Phwa,  the  wife,  and  May  A.  Thin,  the 
child,  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity. Ma  Phwa  was  presented  with  a  New  Testament 
by  a  lady  who  witnessed  the  baptism.  She  has  been 
diligenfly  studying  it  since. 

Pegu,  Burma. 

Dr.  Leonard  and  Bishop  Vincent  in  ITorway. 

BY  REV.  T.  B.  BARRATT. 

DR.  A.  B.  LEONARD  has  lately  visited  Norway 
and  attended  our  Annual  Conference.  We 
looked  forward  to  this  visit  by  our  missionary  sec- 
retary with  great  expectations,  and  these  expecta- 
tions were  more  than  fulfilled.  His  visit  took  place 
when  he  was  mostly  needed. 

Bishop  J.  II.  Vincent,  the  greatly  beloved  superin- 
tendent of  our  work  in  Europe,  had  unfortunately 
been  very  ill,  and  not  ha\^ng  been  able  to  preside  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Denmark,  we  greatly  feared 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  visit  Norway.  He  was 
of  course  very  weak,  but  still  able  to  do  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Conference.  But  Dr.  Leonard  assisted 
at  the  meetings  and  open-air  services,  thus  taking  off 
some  of  the  strain  that  otherwise  would  have  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  bishop. 

The  Sunday  before  Conference  was  a  season  of 
refreshing  for  our  churches  in  Christiania.  Dr. 
Leonard  preached  in  the  forenoon  at  Third  Church, 
and  his  son.  Rev.  A.  W.  Leonard  (lately  appointed 
pastor  of  our  church  at  Rome),  preached  at  First 
Ciiurch  instead  of  the  bishop,  who  was  resting  at 
Copenhagen.  In  the  afternoon  Rev.  A.  W.  Leonard 
and  other  pastors  held  an  excellent  open-air  service 
in  the  Students'  Park,  right  in  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tiania. At  six  o'clock  a  special  service  for  the  con- 
secration of  deaconesses  was  held  at  the  Third  Church 
by  Dr.  Leonard,  who  spoke  very  heartily  to  the  new 
Bisters  and  gave  words  of  advice  to  all  concerned  in 
this  prosperous  work.  The  deaconess  cause  in  Nor- 
way is  making  good  headway.  In  the  evening  at 
eight  o'clock  Dr.  Leonard  delivered  a  splendid  ser- 
mon on  Missions  and  Mission  Work. 

The  Tuesday  following  a  very  hearty  reception 
service  was  given  in  our  church  at  Ilamar  to  the 
bishop,  Dr.  Leonard  and  son,  and  members  of  the 
Norway  Confertmce.  The  bishop  could  not  be  pres- 
ent, but  oi)cned  Conference  Wednesday  morning 
with  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ami  pro- 
ceeded at  once  with  the  business  of  the  Conference. 
The  bishop  evidently  gained  strength  every  day,  and 
gave  us  on  C^mference  Sunday  a  most  povvrrful  and 
inspiring  s«^rnion.  The  government  had  very  kindly 
allowed  us  the  use  of  the  seminary  hall  (which  was 
much  larger  than  the  Methodist  church)  and  the 
surrounding  park.  We  went  to  the  park  and  held 
the  services  on  Sunday  as  well  as  on  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Norway  Con- 
feri"'nco  'neath  the  deep  blue  dome  of  heaven. 

In  the  forenofm  and  at  the  afternoon  service,  when 
Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard  ijreache<l,  wo  put  the  pulpit  in  the 


beautiful  grove  of  trees,  and  there,  amid  these  bean- 
tiful  surroundings,  the  summer-clad  congregation 
sat  listening  to  the  heart-stirring  words  of  the 
bishop  and  Dr.  Leonard.  At  the  closing  evening 
service  Rev.  A.  W.  Leonard  preached  to  several 
other  young  preachers.  The  relating  of  his  per- 
sonal experience,  '*a  chapter  of  his  life,"  at  the 
close  of  a  sermon  affected  the  congregation  deeply. 

Bishop  Vincent  has  usually  devoted  the  first  half 
hour  of  the  Conference  session  to  a  discourse  on  one 
of  the  epistles.  These  discourses  have  been  a  won- 
derful help  to  the  preachers.  This  year  the  bishop 
requested  Dr.  Leonard  to  oocnpy  the  first  part  of 
each  session  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  he  gave  ns 
three  most  powerful  discourses  on  The  Holy  Spirit, 
At  the  last  the  Holy  Spirit  was  present  in  such  power 
that  the  interpreter  and  congregation  broke  down  in  • 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  it  was  impossible  for  some  time 
to  proceed.  Dr.  Leonard  lectured  one  evening  on 
Missions. 

The  appointments  were  read  at  the  close  of  the 
session  on  Monday.  There  were  very  few  important 
changes  made,  but  a  couple  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Conference  may  possibly  cause  a  new  state  of 
things  regarding  oxa  work  in  Norway  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  first  of  these  calls  for  the  formation 
of  '*  A  Methodist  League^'*^  allowing  all  the  adherents 
of  our  Church,  who  for  several  reasons  have  not 
seen  their  way  clear  to  leave  the  State  Church,  and 
enroll  and  join  us  as  members,  to  take  an  official  re- 
lation to  our  Church  and  an  active  part  in  Church 
work  as  members  of  this  league. 

Then  again  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
preparations  for  starting  a  city  mission  in  Chris- 
tiania in  order  to  reach  the  masses  and  the  thou- 
sands of  nonchurchgoers  in  the  Norwegian  capital. 
This  cit>^  mission  will  be,  I  firmly  believe,  of  great 
importance  for  our  work  and  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
this  country.  According  to  the  statistics  there  are 
about  220,000  inhabitants  in  Christiania,  but  the 
churches  of  the  different  denominations  have  only 
seating  accommodations  for  24,000  people. 

Dr.  Leonard  and  his  son  left  immediately  after 
Conference  for  Stockholm.  Bishop  Vincent  rested 
a  few  days  at  one  of  the  beautiful  mountain  sani- 
tariums in  Gudbundsdalen.  The  writer  had  the 
pleasure  and  the  benefit  of  accompanying  him 
there.  He  held  three  meetings  while  there  for  the 
guests  at  the  sanitarium,  and  on  the  following  Sun- 
day preached  to  a  very  attentive  and  greatly  inter- 
ested congregation  in  First  Church,  Christiania,  and 
left  Monday  afternoon  for  Orebro,  Sweden,  where 
the  Swedish  Conference  meets. 

Bishox)  Vincent  has  fully  captivated  the  hearts  and 
won  the  respect  of  our  ministers  and  people,  and  his 
visits  have  constantly  been  seasons  of  great  blessing 
to  the  Church.  He  speaks  somewhat  of  visiting 
Norway  during  next  winter,  when  he  hopes  to  be 
able  to  deliver  his  lecture  on  **  Chautauqua  "  at  the 
Norwetrian  University,  the  authorities  having  allowed 
ua  the  use  of  the  Auditorium  for  that  purpose.  He 
intends  also,  if  he  oomes.to  deliver  lectures  on  various 
subjects  in  connection  with  our  work  and  the  rela- 
tions of  our  Church  to  other  denominations. 
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lUBsioii  Kotes  from  Alaska. 

BT  RET.  J.  J.  WALTER,  D.D.,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

TWO  weeks  ago  to-day  union  revival  meetings 
were  begun  here  in  Juneau  under  the  lead- 
ership of  French  E.  Oliver,  of  Chicago.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  meetings  until  this  date 
there  has  been  an  increasing  interest,  not  a  service 
without  conversions,  so  that  from  an  indifferent, 
nonchurchgoing  community  Juneau  has  given  the 
meetings  crowded  houses.  Convictions  have  been 
deep  and  conversions  correspondingly  clear  and 
unmistakable. 

People  of  the  highest  social  position  have  bowed 
at  the  altar.  There  has  been  no  cheap  claptrap 
depended  upon  for  results,  but  the  preaching  has 
been  plain  and  earnest.  Sins  in  high  or  low  life, 
sins  of  omission  or  commission,  social  amusements— 
whose  tools,  alas,  the  Church  has  too  often  bor- 
rowed from  the  gambler  and  prostitute — have  been 
handled  without  any  paliation  or  apology.  The 
great  chorus  choir,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  F.  A. 
Insley,  formerly  of  Taylor  Street  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  Portland,  has  been  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  meetings.  Mr.  Insley^s  solos  have 
charmed  and  melted  the  great  congregations  in 
attendance. 

Our  church  is  taking  a  leading  place  in  the  meet- 
ings. The  musical  talent  of  Juneau,  both  instru- 
mental and  vocal,  belongs  to  Methodism,  and  be- 
tween the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  there  is  the 
greatest  cordiality.  Rev.  Condlt,  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  expresses  himself  as  anxious  to  have  the 
Methodist  church  go  forward,  as  it  will  spur  up  his 
church,  and  so  we  will  be  mutually  helpful  to  each 
other. 

The  time  has  come  for  Methodism  to  take  deep 
root,  and  whoever  Is  to  serve  this  field  ought  to  be 
here  as  soon  as  possible.  For  no  doubt,  at  the  close 
of  these  special  services,  a  live,  wide-awake  pastor 
will  have  no  trouble  to  gather  a  strong  constituency. 
Sleeping  and  dead  Methodists  have  been  aroused 
and  quickened,  and  I  can  see  a  hopeful  outlook  for 
our  church  here  in  Juneau  where  I  almost  despaired 
of  ever  getting  well  established. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Ketchikan,  where,  by 
the  advice  of  Bishop  Cranston,  I  paid  for  a  splendid 
church  site,  centrally  located.  The  property  in- 
cluded a  small  three-room  house,  in  first-class 
repair,  which  with  a  little  addition  will  make  a 
comfortable  parsonage.  I  also  organized  a  strong 
board  of  trustees,  and  Incorporated  our  church  so- 
ciety. Methodism  is  alone  In  this  growing  town. 
Several  of  the  leading  business  men  are  members  of 
our  church  and  several  more  Methodist  families  will 
soon  be  here. 

In  and  around  Ketchikan  are  Industries  aside 
from  mines  tliat  give  promise  of  making  Ketchi- 
kan one  of  the  most  Important  towns  In  south- 
eastern Alaska.  Fish  canneries  and  sawmills  fur- 
nish a  large  monthly  payroll,  and  as  there  Is  scarcely 
any  winter  In  this  part  of  the  territory  mining  oper- 
ations are  carried  on  all  throughout  the  year. 

Brother  Bennett,  our  pastor  here,  will  retire  this 


fall  on  account  of  the  health  of  his  wife.  Here  Is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  man  with  a  small  family, 
or  no  family,  but  a  man  with  a  wife,  if  she  is 
the  right  sort,  is  preferable.  The  people  are  gen- 
erous. Collections  are  good.  A  good  subscription 
has  been  taken  for  a  new  church  building.  There 
will  be  no  trouble  to  build  yet  this  fall. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  new  church  at  Douglas  City 
was  dedicated,  free  of  debt.  This  is  In  some  sense 
an  institutional  church,  or  combination  church,  free 
library,  and  parsonage.  The  church  proper  is  28  by 
40,  in  which  there  is  a  free  library  and  reading 
room  for  the  use  of  the  miners  at  Treadwell  and 
Douglas.  This  property,  built  upon  one  hundred 
square  feet  in  the  heart  of  Douglas,  is  well  worth 
12,500. 

The  college  building  at  Skagway  has  been  sold. 
The  debts  are  all  paid,  and  $4,000  in  hand  with 
which  to  build  a  new  church.  A  splendid  site  has 
been  secured,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  upon  which  there  is 
a  good  building  for  a  parsonage.  Brother  M.  A. 
Covington,  of  the  Puget  Sound  Conference,  has 
grown  in  popularity  with  the  people  and  churches 
of  Skagway. 

Our  mission  among  the  Chllcat  natives  at  Klack- 
wan  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth  from  its  organi- 
zation. In  a  little  more  than  one  year,  we  have  bap- 
tized 90  adults  and  35  children.  We  have  102  full 
members  and  65  probationers  among  them. 

Some  objection  is  being  made  to  our  Church 
entering  this  field.  But  this  people  will  never  be 
anything  but  Methodists,  and  to  break  up  or  try  to 
turn  over  our  mission  here  to  some  other  denomi- 
nation means  a  return  to  the  old  pagan  customs.  If 
anyone  doubts  my  statement  let  him  go  among  them 
and  make  any  suggestion  of  such  an  intention.  We 
have  been  hamx)ered  In  our  work  from  a  lack  of 
facilities. 

Brother  Sellon  has  taught  a  school  ever  since  he 
took  up  this  mission,  but  there  has  been  no  school- 
house  and  no  place  for  Brother  Sellon  to  live.  His 
home  all  last  winter  was  little  better  than  a  wood- 
shed. How  he  kept  from  freezing  to  death  was  a 
marvel  to  me  when  I  visited  the  mission  in  March. 
But  I  presume  it  was  by  the  warmth  of  his  heart. 
Wliere  Is  the  Methodist  or  friend  of  missions 
that  win  send  us  enough  money  to  build  Brother 
Sellon  a  suitable  cottage  with  two  rooms  at  least  ? 
He  don^t  want  much  more  until  he  gets  a  wife. 

The  old  church  at  Dyea,  needed  there  no  longer, 
I  have  turned  over  to  this  Mission,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fishing  season  closes  Brother  Sellon  will  take  a 
fleet  of  canoes  and  "wreck  the  church  and  move  It  up 
the  Chllcat  River  to  Klack-wan.  I  need  one  man 
more  to  act  in  connection  with  Brother  Scllon's 
work  to  look  after  the  white  population  of  this  part 
of  Alaska.  A  good  circuit  could  be  formed  along 
the  Chllcat  River  from  Haines  Mission  to  Porcu- 
pine City.  At  Haines  Mission  a  good  class  could 
be  orgauizetl  and  a  church  built.  Porcupine  Is  de- 
veloping as  rich  a  gold  field  as  any  in  southeastern 
Alaska  and  the  field  is  unoccupied  by  any  other 
Church.  At  Haines,  as  well  as  other  places,  I  have 
secured  good  building  locations  free,  so  that  as  the 
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country  grows  we  will  be  ready  to  build  our  churches 
and  not  be  hindered  by  high  prices  for  real  estate  as 
we  have  been  here  in  Juneau. 

I  am  on  the  eve  of  a  journey  eight  hundred  miles 
to  the  westward,  taking  in  Valdez  and  some  Cook 
Inlet  points.  Surveying  parties  are  now  making 
preliminary  surveys  from  the  southern  coast  across 
the  Coast  Range  to  some  point  in  the  Yukon,  and 
wherever  this  southern  terminus  shall  be  located  an 
important  town  will  surely  be  built,  as  this  will  be 
the  ail-American  route  to  the  interior  of  Alaslia  and 
become  a  distributing  point  for  all  the  central  and 
lower  Yukon  country. 

Juneau,  Alaska,  August,  1901. 


The  Methodist  Hission  in  Hilaii,  Italy. 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  BURT,   D.D. 

IN  order  that  our  friends  at  home  may  have  an 
idea  of  the  spirit  and  work  of  our  native  preach- 
ers, let  me  translate  a  part  of  the  report  of  our 
preacher  in  charge  of  the  Second  Church,  Milan,  to 
the  first  Quarterly  Conference  of  this  year : 

In  this  report  I  will  not  speak  of  the  many  difla- 
culties  we  encounter,  for  what  church  in  Italy 
does  not  meet  with  these  difficulties  ?  Then  we 
know  that  the  difflculties  are  for  our  good  when 
God  gives  us  strength  to  overcome  them,  for  they 
increase  our  faith  and  the  glory  of  his  name. 

Our  work  is  now  very  encouraging,  because  we 
are  beginning  to  gather  some  fruit,  which  we  regard 
as  God's  promise  of  better  things  to  come  after 
years  of  apparently  unfruitful  toll. 

We  have  been  studying  lately,  with  the  brethren 
of  the  official  board,  how  the  members  of  our 
church  have  been  won  to  the  Gospel,  how  we  can 
best  adapt  our  preaching  and  our  services  to  the  In- 
habitants of  this  part  of  the  city,  and  how  to  render 
our  social  relations  with  outsiders  more  efficient. 
Our  class  leaders  have  already  begun  to  zealously 
interest  themselves  in  the  work  proposed. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  our  principles  are  being  propa- 
gated and  people  are  beginning  to  understand  who 
we  are  and  what  we  desire.  The  Idea  which  some 
had  that  we  are  atheists  is  fast  giving  way  to  the 
following  expression :  **  They  are  Christians  as  we 
are,  only  they  are  better  than  we."  The  people  are 
no  longer  against  us,  and  we  are  now  trying  to  win 
them  to  us.  There  are  always  unconverted  people 
at  our  meetings,  and  sometimes  professed  atheists. 
The  other  day,  after  I  had  finished  preaching,  one 
arose  and  said  :  **  If  you  admit  the  existence  of  God, 
then  all  you  have  said  Is  very  good— just  right ;  but  I 
know  that  man  was  not  created  by  God,  but  de- 
scended from  the  itaonkey."  All  present  answered 
him  In  one  chorus :  "  You  may  be,  if  you  wish,  the 
son  of  a  monkey,  but  we  know  that  we  are  men 
created  in  the  Image  of  God." 

\Ve  have  frequent  conversions,  both  from  the 
ranks  of  Infidelity  and  of  superstition.  Many  of  the 
preachers  are  men  of  God  and  thoroughly  devoted  to 
their  work. 


A  Methodist  Missionary  in  Bolivias 

BY  REV.  G.  BBUTEL8PACHBE. 

1WAS  appointed  to  Bolivia  by  Bishop  McCabe,  and 
arrived  with  my  family  in  La  Paz  on  April  20, 1901, 
very  tired  and  suffering  from  a  severe  cold.  When 
we  arrived  we  knew  no  one  and  did  not  know  where 
to  go.  We  were  told  of  a  large  concern  where  they 
rent  rooms  at  fifty  cents  a  night,  the  furniture  con- 
sisting of  an  old  table,  a  broken  chair,  and  a  weak, 
old  bedstead,  and  we  went  there  and  rented  two 
rooms,  which  would  answer  until  we  could  getsome^ 
thing  better. 

Saturday  morning  I  looked  for  a  house,  bat  in. 
vain.  Afterward  Mr.  Rutledge,  a  Baptist  missionary, 
called  and  we  went  out  together,  and  finally  found 
a  house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  with  a  garden  at- 
tached to  It,  and  made  a  contract  for  a  year,  pa3ring^ 
the  rent  for  the  year,  220  bolivianos  in  advance,  and 
on  Monday,  April  23,  we  moved  in. 

The  living  is  dear  here,  with  the  exception  of  fruit,^ 
vegetables,  and  meat.  The  houses  are  of  adobes 
(raw  bricks)  and  brick.  The  fioors  are  of  brick,  and 
consequently  we  suffer  from  cold.  Lumber  is  very 
scarce. 

As  soon  as  I  got  settled  I  went  about  selling 
books,  assisted  by  the  young  man,  Charles  Hansen, 
and  the  first  week  we  sold  about  $25  worth,  but  since 
then  have  not  sold  much. 

On  Sunday,  May  5, 1  had  my  first  meetlnig  for  out- 
side people,  there  being  beside  my  family  five  grown 
people  and  seven  children.  On  Sunday,  May  12,  wo 
had  fourteen  people. 

The  newspaper  heard  about  us  and  put  something 
in  which  alarmed  the  Baptist  missionary  and  the 
United  States  minister.  The  minister  called  and 
cautioned  me  to  be  very  careful,  and  I  promised  I 
would,  but  said  I  knew  I  could  do  in  my  private 
house  as  I  wished. 

There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  here.  The  other 
day  I  witnessed  an  Indian  religious  feast.  There 
was  a  great  noise,  beating  of  the  drums  and  blowing 
of  the  pipes  for  three  days  and  nights ;  men  and 
women  in  masks  dancing  and  carousing,  and  acting 
worse  than  the  savages  of  Africa. 


Qoepel  Power  in  the  Philippines. 

BT  REV.  J.  L.  MC  LAUOHLIN. 

IF  yon  could  but  see  the  eagerness  with  wlUch 
these  natives  in  the  Philippine  Islands  clamor 
for  the  Gospel,  I  believe  that  It  would  give  an  appre- 
ciation for  that  precious  book  that  you  have  not 
often  felt.  They  know  what  it  is  to  be  deprived  of 
it  and  are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  buying  it  now. 
They  can  easily  see  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
cheap  notes  upon  it  which  they  have  seen.  Think  of 
a  man  being  a  priest  of  God  for  ten  years,  vrith  the 
sacred  privileges  and  authority  which  these  claim, 
and  yet  having  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  Bible  I  Yet 
there  are  many  of  that  sort  here.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  people  think  them  unreliable. 
In  the  face  of  this  we  teach  no  theories  or  vagaries, 
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but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucifled,  with  plenty  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  heart,  in  the  head,  and  in  the  hand. 
This  is  oar  weapon  of  warfare,  and  the  saccess  of 
the  plan  was  manifested  in  Malibay,  a  barrio  of  the 
pueblo  of  Paranaqui,  about  five  miles  from  Manila. 

After  the  Sunday  service  our  pastor  leaves  for  his 
work  in  the  city,  and  last  Sunday  afternoon  the 
priest  from  Paranaqui,  ignoring  the  Protestant  move- 
ment in  Malibay,  went  ever  there  and  sent  out  word 
that  be  was  ready  to  hear  confessions.  The  first 
one  to  present  himself  was  our  class  leader,  and  in 
response  to  the  question  from  the  padre  as  to 
whether  he  was  ready  for  the  confessional  or  not, 
our  brother  opened  his  ever-present  Bible  and  read 
James  5.  16.  This  lead  to  a  prolonged  discussion^ 
iwhich  became  more  heated  on  the  part  of  the  pad  1*6 
■and  more  confident  on  the  part  of  the  class  leader 
when  he  found  that  his  passages  of  Scripture  were 
entirely  new  to  his  opponent. 

After  an  hour's  talk,  the  padre,  unable  to  contain 
himself  longer,  arose  and  proceeded  to  administer 
corporal  punishment  then  and  there.     Instead  of 
following  the  usual  plan  and  resisting,  our  brother 
simply  handed  the  matter  over  to  the  police,  with 
the  result  that  our  members  were  acquitted  with 
commendation,  even  though  the  judge  was  an  ardent 
Romanist,  and  the  padre  was  rather  forcibly  in- 
f  orme<l  that  such  actions  would  not  be  allowed  here 
longer.    lie  was  forbidden  to  continue  further  his 
ministrations  in  that  locality  until  such  time   as 
the  peace  and  quietude  of  the  people  should  war- 
rant.   Thus  did  our  class  leader  win  his  first  battle 
ivith  the  adversary,  armed  only  with  the  "  sword  of 
the  Spirit "  and  "  the  word  of  testimony." 

With  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  Filipinos  and 
the  power  of  the  Roman  See  limited  to  the  volition 
of  the  people,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  foresee  the  day  of 
real  liberty  in  these  islands.  We  rejoice  in  the  as- 
sured victory  and  pray  that  our  Master  may  hasten 
the  day  when  on  every  hilltop  and  on  every  comer 
we  may  find  such  a  worthy  devotee  of  truth,  who 
with  the  open  Bible  in  his  hand  may  stand  ready  to 
do  or  die,  that  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  may  conquer. 

Manila,  July  10, 1901. 


Freaohing  the  Gtospel  to  a  B%jah  in  India. 

BT  UEV.   JAMES  LTON. 

A  JOURNEY  of  six  hours  by  horse  carts  brought 
us  into  the  heart  of  our  work,  where,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  green  patch  of  a  Christian 
school  with  a  few  dozen  poor  Christians  heik)  and 
there,  heathenism  reigns  supreme  and  Satan  seems 
to  hold  his  seat.  It  was  iu  just  such  a  place  where, 
after  two  most  interesting  services  and  the  baptism 
of  eighteen  converts  on  their  profession  of  faith  in 
Jesus,  and  the  examination  of  the  school,  we  called 
on  the  Rajah,  intent  on  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  rich 
as  well  as  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  high  as  well  as  to 
the  low  caste. 

After  the  usual  salutations,  and  when  all  were 
comfortably  seated,  we  told  him  the  object  of  our 
visit,  and  with  his  good  will  proceeded  to  deliver  a 


lecture  on  the  subject  of  how  to  be  saved,  which  ne- 
cessitated our  showing  the  weakness  and  failure  of 
Hinduism  to  provide  a  way  of  salvation.  After  lis- 
tening to  the  lecture  showing  the  futility  of  their 
elaborate  system  of  ritualism,  almsgiving,  holy  pil- 
grimages, and  ablutions  to  take  away  sin,  backed  up 
as  it  was  by  our  own  testimony  to  having  received 
forgiveness  through  Jesus,  without  Eftoney  and  with- 
out price,  he  asked  the  question,  **  How  can  we  know 
when  we  have  received  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  that 
all  our  sins  are  blotted  out?*'  **If,"  said  he,  "we 
can  know  just  as  we  do  when  sending  money 
through  the  post  office,  by  getting  something  like  a 
receipt,  then  it  would  be  satisfactory."  "  Sir,"  said 
I  in  reply, "  listen  and  I  will  tell  you  of  a  witness  of 
our  salvation  even  better  than  a  post  office  receipt, 
for  that  might  be  forged,  but  God's  witness,  God's 
receipt,  cannot  be  forged." 

The  Rajah  seemed  all  ears  to  hear,  and  slowly  and 
with  much  deliberation  I  proceeded  to  tell  him,  and 
spoke  as  follows:  "When  anyone  truly  repents, 
which  means  a  forsaking  of  sin  and  all  idols  and  a 
turning  to  the  true  God,  accepting  Jesus,  then  God, 
who  is  rich  in  mercy,  freely  forgives  for  Jesus'  sake, 
and  in  order  that  we  may  know  that  we  are  forgiven 
and  are  made  children  of  God,  God  sends  his  Holy 
Spirit  into  our  hearts,  and  he  bears  witness  with  our 
spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  according  to 
Rom.  8.  15  ;  Gal.  4.  6." 

The  Rajah  seemed  greatly  surprised  and  very  much 
interested,  as  were  all  listening  among  his  retainers 
and  attendants.  After  a  little  more  conversation, 
he  said,  "You  must  pray  for  me."  "  Yes,"  I  replied, 
"  I  will,  but  you  must  pray  for  yourself  and  read 
your  Bible."  (I  had  given  him  a  Bible.)  "  Yes,"  he 
replied,  "  I  will,  but  you  must  pray  for  me  also."  I 
at  once  said,  "  May  we  not  pray  here  and  just  now  ?  " 
He  consented,  we  kneeling  down  and  he  also  kneel- 
ing, I  poured  out  my  heart  in  prayer  commending 
him  to  God.  WTiile  this  work  was  going  on  with  the 
Rajtth  and  his  people,  Mrs.  Lyon  was  holding  an- 
other service  of  a  similar  nature  with  the  ladies  of 
the  household  and  their  friends  in  another  part  of 
the  palace  where  none  but  ladies  are  allowed  to 
enter.  This  also  turned  out  to  be  very  good  and  we 
trust  highly  profitable.  Altogether,  this  is  a  very 
interesting  family,  and  we  humbly  ask  prayers  on 
their  behalf.  We  felt  much  encouraged  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord,  and  were  thankful  that  we  took 
the  opportunity  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  rich  as 
well  as  to  the  poor. 


Dr.  M.  C.  Wilcox  writes  from  Foochow,  China, 
August  12:  **Di>spite  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
in  northern  China  the  work  here  is  enjoying  a  good 
degree  of  prosj)erity.  The  plague  has  taken  away 
a  number  of  our  meml^ers,  including  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Jiong  Hok  Ju,  pastor  at  East  Street  Church,  in 
Foochow.  Rtiv.  Li  Ko  Diing,  one  of  our  most  ear- 
nest young  preachers,  died  six  weeks  ago  of  fever. 
His  death  was  triumphant.  To  the  last  he  bore 
clorions  testimony  of  Clirist's  saving  power.  It  is 
estimate<l  that  as  many  as  SO.O(X)  deaths  from  the 
plague  have  occurred  within  three  months  in  Foo- 
chow and  its  suburbs." 
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Heetmg  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

{Extracts from  tJie  Proceedings.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  regu- 
lar session  8epteml)er  17,  1901.  Neither  the  presi- 
dent nor  any  vice  president  being  present,  Rev. 
8.F.  Uphani,  D.D.,  was  elected  chairman.  Dr.  J.  L. 
Horlbut  led  in  prayer. 

Secretary  Carroll  announced  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  and  stated  that  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  Methodist,  a  friend  and  helper  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  host  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  ut  the  reception  he  gave  the  Committee 
at  the  White  House  in  1899  made  it  eminently 
proper  some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Secretarj'  Carroll,  Dr.  8.  F.  Upham, 
Dr.  George  P.  Mains,  Mr.  E.  L.  Dobbins,  and  Mr. 
Willis  McDonald  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  suitable  minute.  Afterward  the  com- 
mittee reported  that  such  a  minute  ought  to  be 
carefully  prepared,  and  recommended  that  Secre 
tary  Carroll  be  authorized,  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Board,  to  prepare  such  memorial  minute  to 
be  spread  upon  the  records,  and  a  copy  of  the  same 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  McKinley;  and  this  report  was 
nnanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  I.  H.  La  Fetra,  of  the  Chile  Mission,  was 
authorized  to  take  steps  to  provide  the  working 
capital  needed  for  the  Press  at  Santiago. 

The  distribution  of  $3,000  donated  to  Africa,  as 
suggested  by  Bishop  Hartzell,  was  authorized. 

The  appointments  of  Rev.  John  M.  Perkins  and 
wife  as  missionaries  to  Liberia  were  approved,  they 
having  passed  satisfactory  examinations  before  the 
Committee  on  Nominations  and  General  Reference. 

An  adjustment  was  made  as  to  the  source  of  pay- 
ment of  a  missionary  to  Malaysia  and  one  to  Africa. 

Provision  was  ina<le  to  pay  certain  traveling  ex- 
penses of  Dr.  A.  W.  Greenman,  Dr.  W.  P.  McLaugh- 
lin, and  Rev.  Harry  Compton,  of  the  South  America 
Mission. 

Permission  was  given  Rev.  WMlliam  F.  Rice,  of 
Lomas  de  Zamora,  Argentina,  to  take  a  furlough, 
beginning  imme<liately  after  the  meeting  of  his 
Conference  in  April  next. 

The  Secretary  for  South  America  was  directed  to 
secure  the  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
Lima  District  of  the  Western  South  America  Con- 
fertrnce  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  General 
Missionary  Committee. 

Permission  was  given  Dr.  J.  W.  Butler,  of  Mexico, 
to  sell  the  small  chai)el  at  Jilotepec,  and  build  at 
Ixhahuaco. 

On  a(x:ount  of  tlie  return  to  the  United  States  of 
Rev.  J.  F.  Jenness,  pastor  at  Kosario,  Argentina, 
the  outgoing  of  some  one  to  take  his  place  was  au- 
thorized, and  the  Board  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  one  sent  should  bo  a  single  man. 

On  account  of  the  honieroming  of  Rev.  W.  F. 
Hobart,  treasurer  of  the  North  China  Mission,  Rev. 


I.  T.  Headland  was  appointed  acting  treasurer  of 
the  Mission. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  return  to  Central 
China  of  Rev.  Edward  James  and  family. 

The  request  for  an  allowance  for  repairs  made  U> 
a  mission  house  at  Kiukiang,  China,  was  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Central  China  Mis* 
sion  for  consideration  and  recommendation. 

Permission  was  given  the  Hinghua  Mission  to 
sell  certain  property  to  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  use  the  money  to  purchaae 
property  elsewhere. 

Permission  was  given  the  South  Japan  Mission  to 
make  repairs  requested  on  mission  property  in 
Nagasaki. 

Rev.  K.  Kawase,  of  the  California  Conference, 
was  authorized  to  return  to  Japan  to  work  in  the 
South  Japan  Conference  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Mission. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  South  Japan  Con- 
ference was  authorized  to  register  In  the  Prefectorial 
Dfflce  and  the  American  Consulate  for  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business  in  Japan,  and  the  treasurer  was 
directed  to  execute  the  required  power  of  attorney. 

Permission  was  given  Rev.  R.  P.  Alexander,  of 
the  Japan  Mission,  to  leave  the  field  in  October, 
1901,  for  his  furlough. 

The  traveling  expenses  of  Dr.  Scranton,  returning 
from  Korea  with  his  mother,  who  has  been  Tery  in, 
were  authorized. 

Approval  was  given  to  the  homecoming,  in  19Q2» 
of  Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson  and  family,  of  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  and  Miss  Harriet  L.  Fields,  of  Santiago,  Chile ; 
also  to  the  return  from  Chile  of  Miss  D.  M.  Richard, 
of  Concepcion,  and  Miss  May  Finney,  of  Iquiqne. 

Repairs  were  authorized  to  be  made  on  the  charch 
at  Hotantza,  Bulgaria. 

J.  W.  Haggman,  G.  A.  Gustafson,  and  N.  J.  Roeen 
were  appointed  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Fin- 
land and  St.  Petersburg  Mission. 

Tlie  redistributions' of  the  appropriations  to  the 
Finland  and  St.  Petersburg  Mission,  and  to  the 
Burma  Mission,  were  approved. 

Tlie  forwarding  of  the  grant-in-aid  appropriations 
to  the  North  Germany  and  South  Germany  Con- 
ferences was  ordered. 

Permission  was  given  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  North  India  Conference  to  sell  a  small  chapel  in 
Shahjahanpur  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  another 
chapel. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Humphrey,  having  notified  the  Boiud 
that  he  had  given  up  his  plan  of  returning  to  India, 
the  Board  expressed  its  high  appreciation  of  his  long 
and  faithful  service  in  the  field  and  its  best  wishes 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  himself  and  wife. 

The  outgoing  to  India  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Faucett,  of  the 
Hock  River  Conference,  was  authorized.  He  is  to 
be  pastor  of  the  English  Church  in  Lncknow,  and 
teach  in  the  college. 

The  request  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Northwest  India  Conference  to  purchase  a  bxdlding 
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In  Unsioorle  for  s  aaolUrlam  wax  referred  lu  the 
Genenl  Miiurionary  CommLtlce. 

FurlongbE  for  ReT.  J.  E,  Scott,  Ker.  J.  C.  Lanson 
and  wife,  and  Kev.  Henry  Juckson  and  (ikmily.  all  of 
India,  were  grauted,  provlHlon  to  be  mode  In  ap- 
propiiHtlaoa  Car  1003.  Permissioci  to  return  from 
inditt  whb  granted  two  sons  and  daughter  of  Rev.  J. 
C.  LawBon  to  attend  school,  it  the  expense  can  be 
provided  for  In  the  appropriations  Cor  19(r2.  The 
Iraneit  eipetisea  of  Profeaaor  Y.  S.  Ditto  were  or- 
dered to  he  talten  from  the  appropriations  of  190^  it 
Ihuy  cannot  be  met  Cnim  the  opproprialiona  of  1901 : 
>nd  provision  was  made  for  The  rebuilding  of  mission 
property  at  Rurkec  destroyed  by  rcceut  floods. 

Tlie  return  from  ludla  in  1802  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Bal- 
none  and  family  was  authorized. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
Ber.  J,  II.  Garden  and  family,  and  Kev.  D.  O.  Erns- 
berfrer,  returning  lo  India, 

J.  E.  Robinson,  Henry  Jarkson,  W.  P.  Bycra,  B.  J. 
Chew.  J.  P.  Meik,  D.  H.  Lee,  D.  M.  Moeumdur,  F.  E. 
Leiden,  Joseph  Culshaw,  and  Charles  Dowrlug  were 
appointed  the  Finance  Committee  of  Die  Beogal  Con- 
teronce,  with  Homer  Wroten  and  Q.  Henderson  us 
BlternaleN. 

It  was  decided  that  the  t2,00Dbeqaeatbed  by  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Clark,  of  Poland,  O.,  for  foreign  missions, 
■honid  be  considered  aa  e.  special  gift  for  the  work 
or  Kev.  and  Mrs.  I>.  H.  Lc<'  in  Calcutta,  India. 

The  importance  of  securing  property  in  Haidara- 
bad,  India,  was  recognized,  und  the  followltig  whs 
adopled :  "  limoliiil,  Tliat  we  heartily  sympathize 
mib  the  3omh  India  Mission  in  Its  desire  to  secure 
the  property,  and  regret  that  there  la  no  money 
which  can  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  We 
most  cordially  commend  it  to  the  goneroiis  gifts  of 
tbosewhohBTeabundantmeanH.and  recommend  that 
Ii  be  made  prominent  in  connection  with  Twentieth 
Century  Thank  Onerlngs." 

Rer.  W.  G.  Shellabear  was  appointed  correspond* 
Ing  secretary,  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Denyes  treasurer,  of  the 
Malaysia  Mission, 

Dr.  B.  F.  West,  bavlng  written  concerning  the 
■anitarinm  desired  in  Hulaysla,  and  the  offer  of  Iho 
Perak  government  to  give  ^,0«l  to  build  a  hlgli 
•ohoo!  on  a  silu  thirty-live  hundred  feet  above  sea 
level,  on  which  site  the  sanitarium  could  be  built, 
«nil  tor  which  the  Finance  Commltlce  asks  t4.0UD. 
the  Board  approved  ot  the  desire  ot  the  Missiou  lo 
secnre  the  properly,  re^n^tted  Its  Inablllly  lo  supply 
th«  W,000,  and  aiithoriied  Dr.  West  lo  solicit  con- 
tributions for  the  purpose,  the  funds  rained  to  iia 
credited  to  the  Thank  OfTurlng  Fund, 

The  outgoing  ot  i!ic  Rev.  A.  E.  Chetioweth  and 
wife  lt>  Manila  was  approved,  provldeii  all  expensrs 
can  tm  met  without  belug  a  obarge  on  the  appro- 
priations for  \9»i. 

Rev.  Frank  D.  Wolf  and  wife  were  approved  os 
missionaries  to  Soutlu-unt  Africa,  and  Mr.  A.  8.  Wb\- 
Bon  and  wife  were  ap[irnvi^l  as  missionary  Ir-achers 
to  Chile,  on  recomloenllHtlon  of  Ihe  Committee  on 
Nominations  and  (ieneral  Rcfercnre. 

Several  approprtnllcms  were  made  for  Ihe  bencflt 
nf  tbe  foreign  and  horzie  missions. 


The  (kneral  Misaioiiafy  Ooinmitte& 
TnB  Geoerai  MlBSlopary  Committee  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Churcb  will  meet  in  Chrl.^t  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  Fillsburg,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday, 
November  13,  liK)].  ArrangemeulB  are  being  made 
for  the  iiolding  of  several  missionary  mafs  meetings 
during  tlio  week  the  Committee  will  be  in  session, 
wlilcli  are  expected  will  be  ot  great  interest  and 


Death  of  PregldeDt  McZinley, 
The  death,  by  aB.'fBsslnallon.  of  President  MeKin- 
ley  at  Bultala,  N.  Y.,ou  Saturday,  September  14,  lUOl, 
removed  from  tbe  activities  of  earth  a  noble  Chris- 
tian ruler,  a  true  slstesman,  a  friend  of  missions, 
and  one  who  has  ever  nianifented  a  deep  Interest  in 
the  work  of  our  Missionary  Society  by  his  gifts  and 
his  ielters  of  commendation  to  and  for  our  mission- 
aries and  our  bishops  on  tlicir  visits  to  our  foreign 
missions. 

Sates  on  JCiBaionaxiei,  HiBdonB,  Etc. 

Rev.  QriNCY  A.  Mvek;.,  wife,  and  child  sailed 
from  San  Francisco,  September  27,  retuniiuj;  to 
West  China, 

Miss  Alice  Terrell  sailed  from  Vancouver,  Si'pleot- 
ber  9,  returning  to  China  lo  resume  her  work  in 
Peking  University. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Perkins  and  wife  sailed  from  New  York 
tor  Lliicrla,  September  H.  They  are  to  enter  upon 
work  In  the  Barraka  Mission. 

Miss  Myrtle  Elliott  sailed  from  San  Franc!s(», 
Soptemljor  13.  tor  Korea,  where  she  U  to  become  the 
wife  of  Rev.  E.  M.  Cable. 

Rev.  Frank  D.  Wolf  and  wife  (Edilh  HornberKer 
Wolf,  M.D.)  salle<l  from  New  York,  September  11, 
on  their  way  lo  Inhambane.  Southeast  Afrieii. 

Mr.  Adelbert  Seymour  Watson  and  Wife  IJessle 
Borton  Watson)  saiieil  from  New  York,  Seiitember 
iM.  for  Chile,  to  become  teachers  In  the  collie  at 
Concepdon. 

Rev.  Morris  W.  Ehnes,  wife,  and  child  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Uniiali,  Southeast  Africa,  Abgust 
21.  Their  address  will  be  116  Washington  Street, 
PainesvlUe,  O. 

Rev.  H.  G.  .^ppenBcUer  salkil  from  Sun  Francisco, 
September  13,  returning  to  Sitoul,  Korea,  where  ho 
Is  president  of  the  Pal  Chal  College,  His  family 
will  remain  at  l.uncaster,  Pa.,  for  the  iirewnl. 

Rev.  D,  I),  ErnBl)erger,  of  the  South  India  Confer- 
ence, arrived  in  tbe  United  States  in  August.  He 
came  to  place  his  children  with  relatives,  and  expects 
to  return  to  India  next  month. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Seranlon,  M.D.,  of  Korea,  returned  to 
<b<^  United  States  in  August  aceomimnii-d  by  bla 
nioiher,  wlm  Is  in  poor  health.  Tlicy  are  at  present 
at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Fnlkcrson,  LL.D,.  Hailed  from  Van- 
coiivi'r  September  9,  returning  lo  his  important 
work  III  Nagasaki,  Japan,  as  principal  of  Chiniel 
Seinlnur}'.    ills  wife  and  children  will  reniuin  In  this 
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H.  L.  Canright,  M.D.,  and  family,  and  £.  H.  Hart, 
M.D.,  and  family  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  Septem- 
ber 12,  returning  to  China.  Dr.  Canright  has  charge 
of  medical  work  at  Chentu,  West  China,  and  Dr. 
Hart  of  medical  work  at  Wuhu,  Central  China. 

Rev.  William  Pitman  Kennedy,  8r.,  died  in  Li- 
beria, June  1,  1901.  He  labored  faithfully  for  many 
years  in  the  Liberia  Conference,  and  died  honored 
and  loved  by  the  thousands  to  whom  he  had  been  a 
minister  of  God.    He  left  two  sons  In  the  ministry. 

Miss  Isabella  Thoburn,  sister  of  Bishop  Thoburn, 
died  of  cholera  in  India,  September  1,  1901,  age<l 
sixty  years,  after  a  missionary  service  of  thirty-one 
years.  She  was  greatly  honored  of  God  in  the  work 
she  was  able  to  do  for  the  girls  and  women  of 
India. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Ruth  Whitmarsh  Johnson,  wife  of 
Rev.  T.  S.  Johnson.  M.D.,  of  our  Bombay  Mission, 
died  at  Campbell,  la.,  July  31,  1901.  She  was  born 
at  Lowell,  N.  Y.,  May  21, 1831,  and  was  married  to 
Dr.  Johnson  in  Michigan,  November  29, 1855,  and 
sailed  with  him  for  India,  September  2, 1862,  arriv- 
iLg  January  21,  1863.  She  returned  with  her  hus- 
band to  the  United  States  In  1900,  when  he  came  as 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference.  When  Dr. 
Johnson  returned  to  India  last  fall  her  health  pre- 
vented her  accompanying  him.  Her  work  in  the 
mission  field  was  most  successful  and  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

Bishop  Warne  writes  from  Bombay,  India,  Au- 
gust 1:  ''I  have  just  been  up  in  Gujarat,  and  in 
four  days  participated  in  the  baptism  of  over  thir- 
teen hundred  candidates.  They  will  have  during 
this  year,  in  that  district,  at  least  five  thousand 
baptisms,  and  six  thousand  more  who  have  given 
up  idolatry  and  who  call  themselves  Christians  will 
be  refused  baptism  because  our  funds  will  not  en- 
able us  to  teach  them  and  care  for  them  if  we  should 
baptize  them.  I  suppose  in  all  India  we  can  easily 
baptize  20,000  candidates  who  have  given  up  idol- 
atry, are  firm  believers  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  ask  for  baptism,  but  we  cannot  take  cure  of 
them  and  therefore  cannot  baptize  them.  We  could 
take  care  of  them  if  we  had  the  money  to  support 
the  pastor-teachers  and  native  evangelists  who  are 
prepared  and  ready  to  do  the  work." 

Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  after  visiting  the  Methodist 
Conferences  in  Europe,  writes  of  the  German  Con- 
ferences:  "Tlie  personnel  of  the  Conferences  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  is  highly  creditable.  Tlie 
preachers  are  cultivated,  but  earnest ;  enthusiastic, 
but  well  balanced  ;  anxious  for  success,  but  patient ; 
heroic,  but  gentle;  just,  but  sympathetic.  Their 
Industry  is  something  remarkable.  No  man  is  con- 
tent to  preach  twice  on  a  Sabbath  to  the  same 
congregation,  and  then  allow  a  whole  week  to  pass 
before  he  heralds  the  message  of  salvation  again. 
Most  of  the  pastoral  charges  are  circuits  with  from 
four  to  twelve  appointments.  Many  of  our  minis- 
ters preach  three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  walkini? 
several  miles  between  services,  and  then  preach 
from  three  to  five  times  during  the  week.  The 
preaching  is  thoroughly  orthodox  and  usually  evan- 
gelistic.   The  doctrines  of  sin,  repentance,  salvation 


by  faith,  and  a  present  experience  of  personal  holi- 
ness are  themes  that  are  not  neglected.  Tlioy  train 
their  preachers  in  their  own  theological  school, 
rather  than  in  German  universities,  and  so  they 
guard  against  the  errors  of  the  destructive  critics. 
Tlie  work  accomplished  extends  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  own  Church.  There  are  not  <a  few  of  the 
ministers  of  the  State  Church  who  cordially  acknowl- 
edge the  helpful  infiuence  we  are  exerting  over  their 
people.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  State  Church 
minister  who  warms  to  his  theme  and  urges  the  peo- 
ple to  seek  a  personal  experience  of  salvation,  to 
be  spoken  of,  rather  derisively  to  be  snre, 
Methodist." 


Becommended  Books. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  ofMimofis  wUl  soon  be 
issued  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  prepared  by  Miss  Louise 
Manning  Hodgkins,  editor  of  the  Wotnan^s  MusUm- 
ary  Friend,  It  is  to  be  used  by  different  Churches 
as  a  text-book  in  the  study  of  missions  during  1902. 

The  Why,  When,  and  How  of  Beviind*,  by  Bishop 
W.  F.  Mallalieu,  is  published  by  Eaton  A  Mains  and 
Jennings  &  Pye.  Price,  75  cents.  It  is  written  by  a 
master  in  Israel,  and  should  be  read  by  all  mission- 
aries and  all  pastors  who  believe  they  are  sent  out 
to  lead  souls  to  Christ.  Those  preachers  whose 
preaching  does  not  result  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners  may  doubt  their  call  to  the  ministry. 

Alissionary  Insues  of  the  Ticentieth  Cefitui'y  is  the 
title  of  the  book  containing  the  papers  and  addresses 
read  and  delivered  at  the  General  Missionar}'  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
held  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  24-80,  1901,  and 
published  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for 
$1.  The  contents  are  grouped*  under  the  headings 
of  Tlie  Foundation  of  Missions,  Educational  Work, 
Medical  Work,  Literary  Work,  Woman's  W^ork,  The 
Young  People,  The  Foreign  Fields,  The  Home  Fields, 
etc.  There  are  several  maps,  and  an  Appendix  con- 
taining charts,  statistical  tables,  bibliography,  etc. 
The  six  hundred  pages  contain  a  large  amount  of 
very  valuable  missionary  reading,  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  love  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
price  of  $1  makes  it  a  marvel  of  cheapness. 

Mission  Pi'cbUmi  atid  Mission  Methods  in  South  China 
is  written  by  J.  Campbell  Gibson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  mis- 
sionar>'  in  China  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  published  by  the  Flendng  H.  Revell  Co.  Price, 
$1.50  net.  These  are  lectures  delivered  before  large 
audiences  in  colleges  and  universities  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Canada.  The  lectures  are  on  Proving 
the  Gospel,  Chinese  Literature  and  Philosophy,  The 
Religions  of  China,  The  Swatow  Mission  Field,  The 
First  Stage  of  Mission  Work— Evangelistic  Preach- 
ing, The  Second  Stage  of  Mission  W^ork— Planting 
of  the  Church,  The  Thlnl  Stage  of  Mission  Work- 
Organization  of  the  Church  and  Culture  of  the 
Christian  Life,  etc.  There  are  sixteen  illustrations 
and  a  large  map  of  the  Swatow  Mission  Field.  The 
book  is  well  ^Titten,  and  its  reading  will  increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  China  mission  field  as  to  its 
difficulties  and  possibilities. 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 
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OUR  MISSIONARY  POLITY* 

ThK'  Methodist  RevieAC  for  September-October,  1901,  contained  an  article  by  Bishop 
Thoburn  on  "Our  Missionary  Polity  "  which  criticises  the  system  adopted  by  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  for  raising  missionary  money,  and  suggests  an  improvement. 
He  sees  the  great  need  for  increased  appropriations  for  all  our  mission  fields,  and 
especially  for  India,  and  his  long  expcjrienco,  careful  study  of  the  subject,  and  well- 
known  devotion  to  Christ  and  to  the  Methodist  Church  give  weight  to  his  words.  The 
entire  article  should  be  carefully  read  and  studied.    We  give  brief  extracts : 

"  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership  are  indifferent  to 
the  cause  of  missions.  The  individual  members  must  be  reached  before  a  material 
change  for  the  better  can  be  expected,  and  this  can  only  bo  done  by  making  the  Mission- 
ar}'  Society  in  fact,  what  it  is  in  name,  an  organized,  effective,  self-directing  agency  for 
bringing  the  whole  world  to  Christ.  The  unit  of  organization  in  such  a  society  should 
be  a  local  society  in  each  congregation.  Next,  there  should  be  a  district  society  in  each 
presiding  elder's  district.  In  the  next  place  the  Conference  missionary  society  should 
be  lifted  into  actual  existence  and  clothed  with  functions  which  will  give  it  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Church.  Its  anniversaries  should  not  be  held  at  the  session  of  the  Annual 
Conference,  and  its  membership  should  be  composed  of  ministerial  and  lay  members  of 
both  sexes.  In  each  General  Conference  District  a  branch  society  should  bo  organized, 
to  which  delegates  should  be  sent  at  annual  meetings.  Lastly,  a  working  majority  of 
the  General  Missionary  Committee  should  be  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  these 
branch  societies,  and  the  corresponding  secretaries  should  be  elected  by  the  General 
Committee." 

"  For  more  than  half  a  century  past  the  question  of  dividing  the  Missionary  Society, 
creating  one  organization  for  missionary  work  in  foreign  lands  and  one  for  home  evan- 
gelization, has  from  time  to  time  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Church.  It  has 
never  yet  received  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  but  it  cannot  be  much  longer  thrust  aside. 
The  objections  to  the  present  plan  are  manifold,  and  are  becoming  more  imperative 
every  year.  In  the  popular  mind  and  heart  the  word  missionary  is  a  term  which,  since 
the  days  of  Carey  and  Coke,  of  Heber  and  Judson,  belongs  to  the  Christless  nations. 
The  persistent  idea  which  animates  the  Churches  of  Christendom  is  that  of  wresting  the 
kingdoms  which  sit  in  darkness  from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  adding  them  to 
the  household  of  nations  which  bears  the  Christian  name.  The  work  of  evangelization  in 
the  home  land  is,  in  many  of  its  features,  a  different  work,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  con- 
found the  two,  and  especially  to  insist  on  assuming  that  they  are  alike  when  all  the 
world  can  see  that  they  are  not." 

**  Alike  at  home  and  abroad  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  era.  New  dangers  confront 
us,  new  opportunities  invite  us,  new  obligations  command  us.  We  are  living  at  a  supreme 
crisis  in  the  historj'  of  the  race.  The  least  and  most  obscure  mission  in  all  our  oriontnl 
field  presents  more  signs  of  promise,  more  trophies  actually  won,  and  more  open  <loors 
than  could  have  been  found  in  the  whole  of  our  foreign  fields  a  brief  generation  ngo. 
God  is  thrusting  the  missionary  into  the  foreground  of  the  world's  great  events.  He  lays 
the  foundations  of  em])ires,  blends  together  the  elements  of  new  civilizations,  constructs 
new  institutions,  and  from  this  time  forth  marches*  in  the  van  of  every  great  movement 
which  marks  the  progress  of  the  race.  The  present  is  a  supreme  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  missionary  enterprise.  Our  present  situation  is  critical  in  the  extreme.  Eastern 
Asia,  Southern  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  regions  wh(?re  the  Christless  myriads  are  found,  are 
all  beckoning  to  us  from  their  distant  shores.    In  God's  name  let  us  be  up  and  doing." 
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BY  REV.   LEVI  B.   SALMANS,  B.D.,  M.D. 


GREAT  in  many  respects  are  the  contrasts 
in  the  evangelism  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico, 
to-day  and  ten  to  twenty-five  years  ago.  This 
famous  mining  city  had  been  the  scene  of 
the  first  great  victory  for  fhe  arms  that  liber- 
ated the  country  from  Spain  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and  for  no  inconsiderable 
time  had  a  large  liberal  element  in  its  society, 
but  a  reaction  had  set  in  and  Drs.  Graver 
and  Siberts  and  their  successors  found  a 
field  all  but  impossible  for  evangelism. 

After  sixteen  years  of  most  valuable  labors 
our  members  still  resident  in  the  city  were 
few,  the  religious  services  sparsely  attended, 
and  the  schools  we  sustained  at  great  ex- 
pense had  never  been  able  to  secure  even  a 
fairly  satisfactory  number  of  pupils.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
was  held  in  great  odium  by  the  public  in 
general.  This  was  not  because  of  the  scan- 
dalous conduct  of  the  over  five  hundred 
converts  we  had  made  in  this  capital  city, 
and  far  the  larger  part  of  whom  had  been 
literally  run  off  by  ostracism.  They  had 
lived  lives  enough  better  than  those  which 
had  formerly  characterized  them  to  have 
given  credit  to  any  doctrine  which  was  ca- 
pable of  so  transforming  them. 

But  the  opposition  was  deaf  and  blind,  for 
it  would  neither  see  nor  hear,  lest  it  might 
be  convinced.  Had  not  the  holy  fathers,  their 
priests,  Informed  them  of  us  ?  Did  they  not 
understand  perfectly  the  untold  misfortune 
of  allowing  themselves  to  fall  into  the  nets 
of  so  wicked  and  designing  a  people  as  Prot- 
estant missionaries  ?  Had  they  not  seen  the 
unspeakable  misfortunes  of  the  first  few 
hundreds  of  Protestants  who  had  believed 
the  Gospel  in  Guanajuato  ? 

Abler  and  more  consecrated  laborers  than 
Christ  had  in  his  vineyard  during  those  first 
sixteen  years  we  do  not  believe  exist  in  the 
mission  field.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of 
this  time  it  was  still  necessary  to  maintain  u 
whole  company  of  soldiers  at  each  well- 
known  Protestant  house  on  every  public 
festive  day,  and  at  no  time  were  Protestant 
religious  services  hold  anywhere  in  the  city 
that  the  government  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  have  uniformed  and  armed 
men  guardinpr  the  door  aprainst  the  inevi- 
table insults,  if  not  assaults,  of  the  crowds 
who  looked  upon  us  with  feelings  akin  to 
horror. 


With  what  reason,  therefore,  all  visitors 
rejoice  with  us  to-day  when  they  find  our 
comfortable  chapel  filled  to  overflowing  at 
our  ordinary  church  services,  our  Sunday 
school  with  its  sixteen  classes  directed  by 
enthusiastic  teachers  who  have  for  years 
faithfully  prepared  themselves  l^or  their 
sacred  work  in  their  well-attended  Sunday 
school  normal  class  on  Friday  night,  our 
class  meetings  in  five  different  parts  of  the 
city  on  every  Tuesday  night,  our  three  Ep- 
wofth  Leagues,  three  temperance  societies, 
and  a  large  official  board  which  controls  and 
faithfully  directs  all  that  by  our  Discipline 
may  be  placed  in  their  hands,  paying  not 
only  one  of  the  largest  salaries  received  by 
our  native  ministry  ($840),  but  also  raising 
three  fourths  as  much  more  for  church  pur- 
poses by  their  weekly  subscriptions  and 
collections. 

More  than  five  hundred  new  members 
have  come  into  our  Church  since  the  tide 
turned  in  our  favor,  and  more  than  half  of 
them  are  still  in  Guanajuato.  Not  only  so, 
the  public  sentiment  toward  us  has  changed 
remarkably.  For  eight  years  we  have  no 
longer  needed  soldiers  to  guard  us  against 
infuriated  fanatics,  not  even  on  the  most 
tumultuous  feast  days. 

What'  has  God  wrought,  or  how  have  his 
servants  secured  his  great  good  pleasure  in 
their  favor  that  so  mighty  a  miracle  should 
have  affected  the  public  spirit  ?  We  answer, 
it  was  "not  by  wisdom  nor  by  might."  From 
the  simplest  circumstances  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries have  proceeded. 

Ten  years  ago  a  resident  presiding  elder 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  with  fear  and 
trembling  for  the  results  which  might  follow 
so  great  an  innovation  upon  the  received 
methods  of  evangelizing  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, not  to  say  for  fear  that  he,  too,  like  his 
brethren  who  had  precedefd  him,  might  fail 
to  find  a  largo  acceptance  for  his  Master's 
message,  and  have  to  shake  the  dust  from 
off  his  foet  against  the  city  as  had  been  the 
case  with  most  of  the  converts  up  to  that 
time. 

The  preaching  in  the  dispensary  reached 
thousands  of  willing  listeners  to  the  heavenly 
message.  Good  Samaritan  services  con- 
vinced them  of  the  real  character  of  the 
half  dozen  Protestants  volunteering  services 
to  the  sick  and  needy.    The  thousands  of 
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p»ela  they  there  bought  and  read  in  their 
homes  did  a  mighty  work  in  their  minds. 
la  less  than  two  years  our  schools,  formerly 
so  nearly  empty,  were  filled  with  the  children 
of  these  sick  folk  and  the  neighbors  to  whom 
they  ao  warmly  recommended  us. 

The  rich  also  heard  our  praises  from  their 
poor  servantB,  and  called  our  doetora  and  1 
nurses  In  their  sicknesses  and  gladly  puid  . 
us.  With  these  thousands  of  dollars  we  | 
opened  dispensaries  in  neighboring  cities  ' 
and  put  other  evangelizing  doctors  to  work. ' 


Some  of  these  even  desired  to  study  medi- 
cine in  order  thereafter  to  insure  to  them- 
selves and  those  who  might  work  with  them 
an  open  field  for  the  Gospel  wherever  they 
mi^ht  bo  sent.  One  of  these  has  carried  bis 
purpose  near  tJs  completion  and  will  shortly 
graduate  in  medicine. 

fiomo  of  our  students  turned  their  studies 
toward  the  healing  career  for  Christ's  sake. 
Pablo  del  Eio  graduated  in  the  medical 
school  o[  Syracuse  University  last  June,  and 
is  iio"-  workh)!!    in    nnr  ftnod   Snmnritnn 


MM 
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More,  they  said :  "  We  must  have  a  hos- 
pital in  your  hands.  Take  this  money  and 
build  one  in  which  to  heal  us."  The  hospital 
slowly  wont  up  and  was  opened,  A  nurses' 
class  was  organized,  the  first  school  for 
trained  nurses  in  this  country,  and  to-day 
DveeicellentyoungMexican  ladies,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ  for  service,  arc 
working  and  studying  in  its  different  de* 
partments. 

The  pastors  who  worked  in  connection 
with  these  dispensaries  were  delighled  with 
the  precious  opportunities  of  bearing  testi- 
mony In  word  and  in  deed.  Where  before- 
time  they  were  accustomed  to  find  nearly  all 
hearts  closed  against  them,  they  were  now 
welt  received  by  tnr  greater  nnmbera  than 
their  time  and  strength  enabled  them  to 
minister  to. 


Hospital,  and  Miss  Petra  Bonllla  Toral  will 
griiduato  nextApril  in  the  Laura  Memorial 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati, 
O.,  and  will  immediately  join  us  In  our  work 
of  lovo  for  God  and  man.  Others  are  fol- 
lowing in  their  footsteps, 

Now  we  wonder  that  we  should  not  before 
liave  understood  Christ's  example,  com- 
mands, and  parables  pointing  out  the  way 
for  the  evangelizing  of  the  lost.  But  we  are 
all  imitators.  We  follow  our  Immediate 
predecessors. 

The  writer  does  not  now  believe  that  the 
demonstration  of  Christ's  real  intention  as 
to  the  necessity  of  "  loving  in  deed  and  not 
In  word  only"  when  we  preach  the  Gospel 
In  new  places  can  ever  again  be  effectually 
placed  in  doubt  in  view  ot  the  demonstra- 
tions of  Ood's  favor  and  blessing  as  had  Id 
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all  the  world  in  relation  with  the  work  of  the  strated  inourG-ood  Samaritan  work,  provided 


seven  hundred  and  two  medical  missionaries 
now  at  work  and  their  more  than  two  thou- 
sand native  helpers  in  healing. 

The  popular  favor  for  the  work  of  love  of 
our  Church  in  Guanajuato  is  peculiarly 
shown  in  a  bequest  which  came  to  light  last 
February.  A  rich  man,  whose  life  was  daily 
very  near  to  the  poor,  but  who  knew  but 
little  of  our  people  or  workers  personally, 
seeing  how  God  loved  the  world,  as  demon- 


in  his  will  most  munificently  for  our  hospitaL 
He  left  three  wills.  The  courts  have  not  yet 
determined  which  of  them  shall  be  probated. 
But  the  first  two  provide  for  us  largely,  and 
the  third  orders  the  strict  carr>'ing  out  of 
the  first  two.  Whatever  the  exigencies  of 
chancery  may  bring  forth  at  the  end  of  the 
years  that  this  case  promises  to  delay  in  the 
courts  the  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of 
Christ's  method  is  striking  and  instructive. 


THE  METHODIST  MISSION  IN  LEON, 

BY  IlEV.   IRA  C.   CARTWRIGHT,  OF  LEON. 


LEON,  founded  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  is  the  most  populous 
city  of  the  most  populous  state  (Guanaju- 
ato) of  Mexico.  The  constant  music  of  the 
ancient  loom,  the  buzz  of  the  carpenter's 
saw,  the  rap  of  the  shoemaker's  hammer, 
the  ring  of  the  blacksmith's  anvil,  the  noise 
of  the  modern  planing  mill,  cotton,  paper, 
and  hat  factories,  and  the  odor,  in  some 
parts,  of  the  numerous  tanneries,  reveal  to 
the  observing  that  its  103,000  inhabitants  are 
a  busy  people ;  while  the  very  numerous  idol 
temples  of  Rome,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
the  gorgeous  cathedral  to  the  gaudy  little 
chapel,  the  flower-bedecked  wayside  shrine, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  home  altars, 
aciorned  with  their  "countless  saints  and 
virgins,"  would  lead  St.  Paul  to  exclaim 
here,  as  he  did  in  Athens,  "  I  perceive  that 
in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious." 

Not  long  since  I  was  delivering  our  official 
organ,  El  Abogado  Cnstiano,  in  one  of  the 
better  homes,  and  while  in  the  parlor  the 
lady  of  the  house  called  my  attention  to  a 
large  burned  place  in  the  ceiling.  To  my 
question,  "How  did  that  happen?"  she  said, 
"  O,  I  had  an  altiir  over  there  in  the  corner 
erected  to  the  Virgin,  and  a  pine  branch 
caught  fire  from  one  of  the  candles  and 
came  near  destroying  our  house."  "I  am 
almost  tempted  to  say  something,  but  fear  I 
would  be  presuming.  I  am  sure  I  am  alto- 
gether too  frank  sometimes,"  I  said. 

As  I  anticipated,  she  urged  me  to  say 
what  I  wished.  "Well,"  I  said,  "I  only 
wanted  to  say  that  instead  of  an  altar  with 
candles  and  images  erected  to  the  Virgin 
mother  of  our  Lord  in  the  corner  of  the 
parlor  it  might  be  better  to  erect  one  in  your 
heart  to  her  Son.  In  this  way,  I  believe, 
both  you  and  your  house  would  be  safer. 


As  her  impetuous  "  Well,  I'll  never  build 
another  like  that "  showed  that  the  subject, 
although  hewing  close  to  the  line,  was  not 
uninviting  to  her,  I  added : 

**  But  the  great  trouble  with  us,  who  have 
been  trained  in  Rome's  methods  of  worship, 
is  that  when  we  tear  down  the  altar  that  we 
have  found  useless  w^e  do  not  always  erect 
the  true  one  of  the  heart.  For  six  long 
years,  sehora,  I  made  that  fatal  error.  How 
I  do  wish  that  you  women  of  Iicon  would 
accept  a  rational  faith.  Your  husbands  and 
sons  would  be  more  likely  to  accept  that 
I  observe  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  priests  and  their  forms  and  cere- 
monies, as  a  rule.  The  best  thing  about 
our  home  is,  that  my  wife  and  I  are  united 
on  religious  lines." 

But  few,  as  yet,  are  so  approachable,  but, 
unless  all  signs  fail,  there  are  not  a  few 
among  the  better  classes,  many  who  are  not 
in  full  sympathy  with  Boman  Catholic 
teachings. 

For  four  happy  years  it  was  our  privilege 
to  be  closely  associated  with  Dr.  Levi  B. 
Salmans,  the  first  Methodist  preacher  to  see 
the  advantage  and  utilize  the  force  of  medi- 
cine as  an  evangelizing  agent  in  Mexico. 
During  those  years  we  saw  its  power  to 
open  the  way  for  the  Gospel  plow  In  the 
rich  ground  that  had  been  rendered  so  hard 
by  the  constant  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of 
Rome's  cruel  army  of  oppression  for  cen- 
turies. Many  of  the  souls  it  was  our  privi- 
lege to  receive  as  probationers  in  Guanaju- 
ato, entered  into  full  connection,  and  are 
faithful  to-day.  Whole  families  came  thus 
to  receive  Christ,  one  or  more  members  of 
which  first  heard  the  Gospel  message  as 
they  sought  healing  at  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Salmans  or  my  wife. 
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We  were  not  surprised,  therefore,  when 
Bishop  McCabe  announced  our  appoint- 
ment to  Leon,  that  he  eourt(>ously  remarked 
ho  hoped  that  my  wife's  j^ift  of  healing 
might  prove  the  entering  wedge  for  the 
Gospel  of  the  soul  health  among  this  fa- 
natical people.    This  was  our  ho{)e. 

Until  late  in  September,  1900,  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  L(»on  dispensary.  Then 
Dr.  Salmans  provided  som(^  m(»dicines,  and 
friends  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  helped  to 
fit  and  furnish  in  a  most  modest  manner  a 
drug  room,  and  we  began.  It  was  soon  said 
that  the  "  protestantes"  were  not  what  they 
had  been  reported  to  be.  Soon  scores  heard 
the  Gospel  message  in  our  little  chapel  as 
they  came  for  treatment,  and  hundreds  of 
friends  were  thus  made  in  all  parts- of  this 
great  city  and  its  immediate,  surroundings. 
Thus  the  great  wall  of  prejudice  weakened, 
and  there  is  seldom  a  stone,  but  kind  words 
from  the  poor,  ignorant  class,  who  know 
nothing  of  theological  terminology  and 
easily  understand  the  universal  language 
of  lov«\ 

The  better  classes  no  longer  look  askance 
at  us,  and  a  few  have  dared  to  seek  the  heal- 
ing they  could  not  find  elsewhere  at  the 
hands  of  the  "  doctora  protestante,"  al- 
though they  do  not  as  yet  enter  the  chapel. 

The  glory  of  this  Good  Samaritanism  is 
that  "  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them."  One  said,  "It  makes  mo  angry, 
doctora,  when  they  speak  ill  of  the  senor, 
for  he  always  speaks  so  nice  to  us."  Another, 
"  I  had  a  discussion  the  other  day  with  my 
sister-in-law.  She  says  I  ought  not  to  come 
here.  I  told  her  it  would  be  well  for  them 
all  to  come  and  learn  how  to  get  rid  of  their 
vices."  Another  asked  my  wife,  "Doctora, 
are  you  going  back  to  your  country  some- 
time ?"  to  which  she  naturally  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  She  was  surprised  to  see  the 
dear  soul  break  down  and  cry,  saying,  "And 
what  are  we  poor  people  to  do  then  ?  " 

Such  manifestations  of  personal  regard 
from  those  we  desire  to  reach  with  His  love 
is  very  precious,  especially  in  a  city  where 
we  live  an  almost  wholly  ostracized  life  be- 
cause of  the  priestly  barriers  of  prejudice. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  by 
various  denominations  to  establish  work  in 
this  important  city  of  Leon,  but  because  this 
ground  was  found  to  be  too  hard,  other 
fields  more  inviting,  or  because  of  lack  of 
men  and  means,  or  these  and  other  reasons 
shading  into  each  other,  Leon  has  been  as 


often  abandoned.  Thus  Spain's  cruel  gos- 
pel (?)  of  force  has  had  undisputed  sway 
here  for  all  these  centuries.  As  in  other 
places,  it  has  made  the  ignorant  classes  fa- 
natical and  the  more  intelligent  very  indif- 
ferent to  the  deep(^st  concerns  of  the  human 
heart— the  claims  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Some  Baptist  brethren  came  in  a  few  days 
before  we  did,  and  thought  wise  to  l)e  open 
and  frank  in  the  enemy's  coiuitry.  We  had 
resolved  not  to  advertise  ourselves,  but  seek 
a  home  and  let  the  events  following  adver- 
tise us. 

The  fact  that  the  hated  "protestante"  was 
in  town  had  so  stirried  up  things  that  the 
sleepy  little  weakly  weekly,  the  only  literary 
light  in  this  great  city,  published  the  alarm- 
ing fact  on  the  first  page. 

We  hunted  for  a  house  to  live  in.  We 
found  no  end  of  alcohol  dens,  a  large  bull 
ring,  a  flourishing  cockpit  running  full  blast 
everj'  Sunday,  and  many  other  c(»nters  of 
corruption, but, as  we  had  anticipated,!^ very 
door  wiis  closed  against  the  Gospel  minis- 
ter. The  Spain-taught  minions  of  Rome 
had  prohibited  us. 

Those  who  do  not  believe  that  prohibition 
prohibits  ought  to  have  tramped  these 
streets  with  mo  for  five  long  weeks  under 
the  blazing  sun  of  the  tropics,  house 
hunting.  With,  such  pow<*r  of  prohibition 
one  could  but  wonder  why  some  of  it  had 
not  been  used  against  some  of  these  centers 
of  social  corruption  and  spiritual  d(*ath. 
But  here,  as  in  all  the  earth,  those  wh6 
"have  the  form  of  godliness  but  deny  the 
power  thereof"  prohibit  nothing  that  will 
conform  to  their  empty  rites  and  useless 
ceremonies. 

After  a  month  of  diligent  search,  and  only 
telling  those  who  asked  us  tlie  din?ct  ques- 
tion that  we  had  come  among  them  with  an 
open  Bible,  to  offer  a  spiritual  worship,  and 
to  preach  a  Gospel  as  free  as  it  is  full  by 
simple  faith  in  God's  Son,  we  finally  found 
a  little  house  in  a  side  street,  where  we 
planted  our  banners  and  fiung  our  colors  to 
the  breeze. 

The  Baptist  brother  who  came  a  few  days 
hcfore  we  di<l  found  a  house  eajhi  mont?i8 
later.  So  you  see,  dear  reader,  that  this  is 
indeed,  in  one  sense,  a  prohibition  district. 

When  the  Gospel  song  and  voice  of  sup- 
plication, wafted  from  the  open  windows  of 
our  humble  place  of  worship,  revealed  the 
fact  that  we  had  not  come  to  open  an  Amer- 
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ican  saloon,  or  place  of  worse  resort,  the 
more  fanatical  of  our  neighbors  began  to 
stone  our  house. 

The  ever- watchful  padres,  ever  fearful 
that  the  sheep  that  furnish  the  fleece  may 
stray  over  into  **the  green  pastures  and 
beside  the  still  waters,"  and  so  lose  th(?ir 
appetite  for  the  dry  fodder  of  lionie*s  tra- 
ditions, had  warned  them  and  excited  them 
and  filled  their  mind's  eye  with  prejudice, 
that  dry  dust  of  the  centuries  that  has  kept 
so  many  souls  from  **  seeing  the  King  in  his 
beauty." 

The  authorities  kindly  assured  us  that  we 
should  bo  protected  in  our  right.  They 
have  kept  their  promise  to  the  letter,  even 
to  sentencing  a  priest  (no  fit  example  of  his 
brethren  of  the  cloth  here,  many  of  whom 
seem  to  be  cultivated  gentlemen,  who 
might  be  better  engaged  than  in  fighting 
one  not  casting  out  devils  their  way), 
who,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  wandered 
into  our  home,  made  fun  of  our  simple  ways 
of  worship,  and  insulted  members  of  our 
household.  He  was  given  four  months  and 
fined  $100.  I  tried  to  get  him  off  with  less, 
but  failed  in  the  attempt.  Poor  "  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,"  they  deserve  our 
prayers  and  sympathy. 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  one  ask,  "Why  preach 
the  Gospel  to  Boman  Catholics?  You  do 
not  believe,  surely,  that  all  Boman  Catholics 
are  lost  just  because  they  have  not  the  full 
light  we  have,  do  you  ?  "   Well,  no,  hardly. 

As  firm  as  any  article  of  the  faith  is  the 
belief  that  the  far-away  Christ  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  draws  nigh  to  many  a  priest- 
prejudiced  soul  in  life's  extreme  hour. 
When  a  little  boy  the  writer  stood  in  sorrow 
of  heart  at  the  lx»dside  of  the  boy's  best 
friend.  The  priest  had  gone  with  his  use- 
less forms  and  ceremonies,  and  Christ  had 
come  to  my  mother  with  his  own  comfort 
and  peace. 

That  scene  has  ever  made  me  hopeful  for 
others,  for  one  of  the  first  missionaries  said, 
**God  is  no  respecter  of  persons."  It  would 
seem  that  the  great  question  in  world-wide 
missions  to-day  is  not,  "Will  they  be  lt>st 
because  th«^y  have  not  the  full  Gospel  light 
we  enjoy,"  but  that  other  and  more  heart- 
searching  one,  "Can  we  be  saved  if  we  fail 
to  p:ive  rheni  tlio  light  V  " 

That  tli<\s<'  people  need  the  Gospel  no  one 
can  doubt.  Alxnit  the  first  sight  to  meet 
my  ♦\ves  on  coming  to  Leon  was  that  of  a 
poor  soul  crawling  along  on  her  knees  with 


hands  in  air,  seeking  to  propitiate  an  angry 
God  by  her  "good  works,"  while  the  poor 
Leon  people,  men  and  women,  were  throw- 
ing down  their  shawls  and  blankets  to  pro- 
tect her  bleeding  knees  from  the  cruel 
stones.  Can  anyone  believe  that  a  loving 
Father  could  turn  her  away,  and  yet  does 
she  not  need  the  Gospel  ? 

In  May,  1900,  I  came  upon  a  company 
gathered  about  a  fire  in  the  public  plaza. 
As  I  drew  near  I  found  a  book  was  being 
burned,  and  on  searching  in  the  ashes  I 
found  some  pieces  of  the  blessed  Book.  Do 
not  such  need  to  be  taught  to  love  and 
search  the  Scripture,  instead  of  burning  it  ? 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  as  I  passed  near 
the  bull  ring,  the  multitudes  were  just  com- 
ing out  from  witnessing  the  cruel  sport 
Suddenly  the  whole  crowd  fell  on  their 
knees,  with  heads  uncovered.  Looking 
around,  I  saw  a  coach  containing  the  priest 
and  the  ''host,"  an  article  that  Adam 
Clarke  did  not  hesitate  to  call "  the  wafer 
god  of  Bome."  There  was  no  compunction 
of  conscience  about  the  manner  the  Sab- 
bath had  been  spent,  but  it  would  have 
troubled  that  "  vital  spark  "  had  they  not 
bowed  before  the  priest  with  his  wafer  idol, 
hurrying  to  help  some  poor  sinner  die,  all 
unconscious,  perhaps,  that  it  was  his  teach- 
ings that  had  kept  him  from  learning  how 
to  live.  Does  not  siich  a  conscience  need 
the  open  Bible  and  Gospel  ministry  in  its 
midst  ? 

Then  the  thousands  in  papal  lands  who 
have  found  Christ  precious  to  their  souls, 
and  are  standing  "fast  in  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  hath  made  them  free,  "are  ample 
justification  of  our  labor  among  them,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  changes  for  the  better  in 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  itself  in  its 
treatment  of  the  people  because  of  our 
presence  among  them. 

The  readers  of  history  all  know  that  Bome 
improves  tchen  she  la  compelled  to  by  the 
high  standards  »vt  by  Bible  reading,  Gk)d- 
fearing  Christians  n(»ar  her.  The  Boman- 
ism  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  are 
about  as  similar  as  are  day  and  night. 
Konie  vim  do  better  \l  forced  to,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  liberty  and  civil  and  religious 
rights  in  all  the  earth  is  compelling  her  to 
drive  and  crush  less,  and  draw  and  lift  up 
more. 

Workers  in  missions  where  Bome  has 
sowed  \\0Y  tares  of  tradition  have  no  easy 
task.    On  the  one  hand  is  the  ardent  fanati- 
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cism  of  the  untrained  classes,  and  on  the 
other  the  cold,  cynical  indifference  of  the 
educated  classes.  These  two  classes  are 
often  met  with  in  the  same  family.  The 
husband,  trained  in  the  state  college  at  the 
feet  of  matenalistic  professors,  and  later  in 
the  hard  struggle  for  existence  in  commer- 
cial or  professional  life,  where  God  and  con- 
science are  not  overwelcome  guests;  the 
wife,  untrained,  generally,  in  otUer  things 
than  society,  fancy  needlework,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  the  mass  and  rosary  service. 

One  is  taught  to  doubt  the  word  of  God, 
the  other  to  fear  its  sacred  pages.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  one  is  materialism.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  other  is  materialistic.  To  one 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  are  empty  non- 
sense, to  the  other  they  are  her  every  hope 
and  comfort.  Neither  know  of,  and,  in  most 
cases,  neither  care  to  know  of,  a  pure  faith 
and  spiritual  worship.  The  one  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  existed  a*' pure 
and  undefiled  religion."  The  other  would 
be  shocked  to  have  anyone  dare  to  intimate 
that  the  religion  the  priest  and  "sister"  had 
taught  her  was  not  just  that. 

Only  those  who  have  had  to  travel  the 
journey  know  what  a  desert  must  be  crossed 
to  escape  from  either  such  an  "  Egypt "  to 
get  into  "  the  land  that  flows  with  milk  and 
honey,"  the  common  inheritance  of  most 
who  read  these  pages. 

The  first  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  priests 
and  the  threatened  excommunication  of  the 
Church  are  the  poor.  They  have  less  to 
lose,  and  are  most  in  need  of  help.  These 
begin  to  whisper  around  that  they  have 
been  to  the  Protestant  services,  and  thoy 
have  seen  and  heard  many  good  things  and 
nothing  bad;  and,  whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  preaching,  the  American  doctor  is 
skillful  and  kind,  and  help  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  most  needy  ones. 

Hundreds  have  thus  heard  the  Gospel 
here  under  circumstances  the  most  favor- 
able for  its  reception.  Among  these  we 
have  made  many  friends  and  no  enemies. 
Soipe  thirty-five  have  joined  us  on  proba- 
tiollj  but  some  liave  boon  forced  to  withdraw 
their  allegiance  or  soek  a  livelihood  else- 
where. The  great  majority  of  those  have 
taken  the  latter  coiirso,  wo  are  glad  to  say, 
although  sorry  to  loso  them  from  Loon. 
Like  as  of  old,  thoy  that  are  "  soattoretl 
abroad "  go  "  ovorywhero  proaohing  tlie 
Gospel."  In  all  time  porscoution  but  scat- 
ters the  seed,  and  God  never  forgets  his 


word  nor  his  promise  that  it  shall  not  re- 
turn unto  him  void. 

Seven  have  been  received  in  full  connec- 
tion from  probation,  and  others  are  about 
ready  to  come  in  in  the  same  way.  We 
have  a  small  school  for  girls,  inspired  by 
the  faith  of  Mrs.  Salmans  and  furthered  by 
the  kind  offices  of  Miss  Dunmore,  who  lent 
us  one  of  her  brightest  and  best  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society's  undergradu- 
ates to  supply  the  year,  as  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  a  school. 

We  need  a  chapel,  inexpensive  but  neat 
and  inviting,  where  our  congregation,  who 
have  braved  all  to  join  us,  will  feel  at  home 
and  glad  to  invite  their  friends.  We  need 
to  begin  a  boys'  school  on  an  industrial 
basis,  where  love  of  labor  will  be  taught 
along  with  a  love  of  literature.  We  need  a 
well-equipped  dispensary,  with  better  drug 
and  surgical  supplies,  and  last  but  not  least 
we  need  a  residence.  With  $5,000  gold  we 
can  secure  all  of  these,  and  make  a  fair 
beginning  with  the  boys'  school. 

Early  this  year  we  moved  into  a  house 
most  conveniently  arranged  for  our  resi- 
dence and  work,  and  in  an  ideal  location  on 
a  prominent  corner,  only  three  short  blocks 
from  the  center.  All  who  come  and  go  from 
the  railway  station  have  to  pass  our  house, 
so  our  work  is  in  the  eye  of  the  public 
constantly. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  we  need  to 
reduce  the  price  of  our  dispensary  prescrip- 
tions. We  now  charge  twelve  cents  (Mexi- 
can, about  six  cents  gold),  but  the  people 
are  very  poor,  and  many  suffer  from  trou- 
bles that  have  become  chronic  through  neg- 
lect, and  need  to  come  repeatedly  if  bene- 
fited. As  their  earnings  barely  enable 
them,  in  many  cases,  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together,  they  cannot  afford  to  come  often 
at  the  twelve-cent  price,  although  we  give 
them  all  the  medicine  needed  in  each  case. 

We  have  found  it  wise  to  charge  mme- 
thing  always  so  as  not  to  pauperize  them, 
and  trust  that  another  year  wo  may  be  able 
to  offer  all  who  come  the  help  they  need  at 
the  rod  need  figure.  This  will  mean  more 
work  for  the  doctor,  demand  a  pharmacist, 
and  a  large  supply  of  medicines,  but^will 
also  onlargo  our  field  of  labor  by  increasing 
tho  iniinl)or  of  the  ungospolizod  who  hear 
the  word  of  God,  who,  while  seeking  health 
of  body  at  the  hands  of  the  physician,  may 
thus  bo  led  to  seek  soul-health  through  the 
divine  Physician. 
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BY  HEY.   H. 


,  Hiss  err,  p,  e. 


I  good  day 


'T'O  write  n  full  nceoiinlof  thoOrizaba  Dis- ■  oongregtttiOQ  tUere  and  also  ( 
-i  trict  of  the  Mexico  Mpthodist  Episcopal  i  school. 
Coarpivtict',  with  its  mised  ra<?ps.  tropical  '  The  flret  Quarterly  Conle rente  I  held  In 
,  and  ,  that  church  was  at  10  o'clock  oa  a  week-day 
,  i  (  u  I  morning,  and  there  were  aiity-ftve  persons 
e  r  y  I  preseal.  Rev.  A.  M.  Aviia  is  doing  splendid 
would  niemi  ,  work  aa  pastor  and  teacher,  Huatusooand 
the  "mak-  TierraBianca  are  two  other  charges.  Anew 
in(?  o(  many  railroad  is  now  in  process  of  construction 
^^       ^_  books    of]  running  from  Cordoba  nearly  stralglit  south. 

^B  ^B%      ^H  which    there  |  This  rood  makes  two  points  in  the  distiict 

^F  O  Is  no   ood."  I  more  easily  accessible. 

JH^^^  th^    reading  <    Tuxtepec  is  an  old  city  situated  in  a  fertile 

^^mip       f  o  f    w  h  i  c  h  I  aetitioit  of  the  state  of  Ouxaca.    About  four 

^^^^fc      '^  would  be  "a  I  years  ago   Rev,    Abundio    Tovar    started 


services  there.    As  the  inhabitants  are  i 
dustrious  in  habits  and  liberal  In  religion, 


1  d  our  work  became  a  success  from  the  » 
begintiiug.  At  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting, 
heldinJune,  I  had  the  privilege  of  preaching 
to  an  audience  of  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
twonty-five  persons,  nearly  all  ol  whom  pai'- 

. took  of  the  sacrament  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper. 

slon  property  in  the  heart  of  the  city.    On  !  I  was  greatly  encouraged  with  the  progress 


of  the  work.  Our  day  school  had  enrolled 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  scholars  while 
the  municipal  school  had  only  about  fltty. 

One  of  the  ofScial  members  circulated  a 
subscription  paper  to  secure  funds  to  pur- 
chase a  new  organ,  as  all  the  services  were 
being  held  wltiiout  oiiy  other  musical  instru- 
ment than  a  violin.    That  steward  secured 


account  of  the  growihot  our  day  schools  our 
mission  building  needs  an  additional  sto^j-. 
Our  native  pastor,  Bev.  3oae  Ruuibia,  has 
been  laboring  here  for  tour  years. 

Something  over  a  year  ago  Miss  Lucy 
BuDigardner  arrived  to  open  an  English 
school.  Prom  the  very  first  month  the 
school  became  popular,  and  many  Mexican 
parents  sent  their  children  to  learn  English, 
This  means  that  all  those  Mexican  chJUIivn 
will  come  under  earnest  Protestant  iiil^i- 
«nce.  Miss  Bumgardner,  having  U-azu"'! 
euCBcient  Spanish  to  bo  able  to  teach  ir;  tliui 
language,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Worn  uji-i 
Foreign  MLssionary Society,  and  plaeml  in 
charge  of  the  native  work.  Miss  D.niisi' 
Hnuunh,  of  Deni^on,  la.,  has  be<'n  secured 
as  assistant  in  tlK-  Eugiish  dcpartniont 

About  six  mil<-s  north  of  Orizaba  stands 
tlio  historic  little  lown  of  Santa  An  na  At/,a- 
can.  Ijeing  called  by  Its  Christian  as  well  as 
its  pKgun  name.  A  nnmlier  of  years  ago 
Dr.  Parkhur^t,  editj>r  of  Z'um'it  Hcralil, 
visited  our  mission  in  Atzacan.  and  being 
much  inspired  with  the  work  done,  and  see- 
ing thv  need  of  a  better  edillce  for  our 
[        wrviees,  wrote  an  appeal  in  his  paper  and  tll)9  on  his  list  and  appealed 

I 


to  help 
[red  fnndB  with  which  our  presentchurch  I  them.  I  told  him  I  had  no  money,  but  Umt 
built.    We   have  a  very  enthu6ia»tic  I  wouldwrite  to  aomeofmyfriendsat  home 
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who  would  help  me.  I  then  put  my  name 
down  for  $75  Mexican  currency.  Some 
friends  have  responded  to  my  letters,  but  I 
am  still  short  several  dollars.  The  organ 
has  been  purchased  and  is  now  doing  valu- 
able service. 

"We  need  a  church  building  in  that  city,  as 
at  present  wo  are  renting  both  for  church 
and  day  school.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Vinconte 
Osorio,  tells  me  that  he  meets  with  no  oppo- 


sition, and  that  if  he  could  be  released  from 
the  labor  of  daily  teaching,  he  could  estab- 
lish preaching  places  with  good  audiences  in 
many  adjoining  villages.  We  have  a  great 
many  Americans  in  this  country  looking  for 
opportunities  for  good  investments  in  prop- 
erties, but  if  anyone  would  like  to  make  u 
good  investment  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  I 
would  suggest  that  Tuxtepec  would  be  a 
splendid  place. 


OAXACA  DISTRICT  OF  THE  MEXICO  METHODIST  CONFERENCE^ 

BY  REV.   J.   M.   EUBOZA,   PRESIDING  ELDER. 


THE  State  of  Oaxaca  comprises  an  area 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-six  square  miles,  and  is  situated 
between  the  parallels  of  15'  43'  and  18'  24' 
north  latitude,  and  between  longitude  0' 
42'  and  5"  14'  east  from  Mexico  city,  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  states  of  Puebla 
and  Vera  Cniz,  on  the  east  by  the  state  of 
Chiapas,  on  the  west  by  the  state  of  Guerrero, 
on  the  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  state  of  Oaxaca  is  a  mountainous 
country,  being  almost  entirely  covered  by 
the  Sierra  Madre  range  of  moimtains,  with 
very  few  valleys  and  a  multitude  of  canons. 
It  has  several  rivers  of  importance,  but  none 
of  them  navigable.  There  are  several  sea- 
ports, the  most  important  of  which  arc 
Hualtuco,  Puerto  Angel,  Puerto  Escondido, 
Ventosa,  and  Salina  Cruz. 

The  climate  of  Oaxaca  is  cold  in  the  high- 
lands and  the  district  of  Ixtlan,  temperate 
in  the  valley  of  Oaxaca,  and  hot  in  the 
coasts  and  neigliboriug  lowlands. 

The  entire  state  of  Oaxaca  is  a  mineral 
region,  though  at  present  exploitation  has 
been  commenced  only  in  Lachatao,  Talea, 
Yatoni,  Kio  San  Antonio,  Santago,  Minas, 
Ocotlan,  and  other  places  where  the  mining 
spirit  is  only  b(»ginning  to  be  awakened. 
The  precious  ineUils,  gold  and  silver,  are 
found,  while  copper,  load,  and  iron  abound. 
Agrieiilture  is  the  other  i)rincipal  source  of 
wealth,  embracing  among  other  products 
siigar  cane,  the  cochineal  tig  tree,  on  which 
thr  cochineal  is  grown,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice, 
CH<'ao,  and  cofft'O. 

A  few  yoars  ago  the  capital  of  the  state, 
Oaxaca,  was  coum^cted  with  Puebla  by  tlie 
constnietion  of  the  ^[oxican  Soutliern  Rail- 
roa<l,  giving  great  impulse  to  tlie  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  region. 


The  influence  of  the  travelers,  and  especially 
of  the  foreigners,  has  commenced  to  estab- 
lish a  spirit  of  enterprise,  particularly  in 
mining  lines. 

A  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oaxaca 
belong  to  the  primitive  races,  the  Zapoti*cas 
and  Mixtecas  being  most  numerous.  The 
Zapotec^is  occupy  the  region  between  tlie 
city  of  Oaxaca  and  Tehuantepec,  where  were 
the  ancient  domains  of  the  2Iapotecan  mon- 
archy, while  the  Mixtecas  live  in  the  high- 
lands, or  mountainous  regions,  commonly 
called  "las  Mixtecas."  There  are  also  other 
iivligenous  races. 

The  character  of  the  Mixtecas  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  original  Mexicans  or 
Aztecs,  being  courteous  and  respectful,  also 
industrious  and  faithful  in  whatever  they 
may  undertake.  The  character  of  the  Za- 
|)otecas  is  somewhat  diflTercnt ;  they  are  also 
much  more  numerous.  They  demand  the 
larger  part  of  our  attention  as  we  have  work 
established  among  them. 

Tradition  says  that  when  Don  Pedro  de 
Alvarado,  the  celebrated  conqueror,  noted 
for  his  brutal  instincts,  came  to  subdue  the 
ancient  Zapotecan  kingdom  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  deceive  the  king,  Cosijoesa,  to  induce 
him  to  center  into  an  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Spain,  whose  power  was  greatly  exagger- 
at(Ml  by  all  those  early  Spanish  adventui-ers. 
Cosijoesa  believed  the  words  of  the  Spanish 
soldier  and  yielded  to  his  suggestion. 

Cosijopi,  son  of  the  king,  a  youth  of  bril- 
liant intellect  and  imbued  with  fervent 
patriotisi^i,  very  much  doubted  the  words  of 
Alvarado,  and  wanted  to  resort  to  armed 
revolt  against  the  Si)anish ;  but,  dominated 
by  respectful  submission  and  filial  love,  he 
subdueil  his  patriotism  and  yielded  himself 
to  the  authority  of  the  priest,  even  so  far  as 
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to  be  baptized  in  the  Boman  CathoUo  faith, 
renouDclng  hia  name,  Cosijopl,  and  taking 
the  name  of  Don  Juan  Cortes  de  Mocteu- 
Koma,  and  from  that  time  forth  ceasing  to 
be  the  idol  of  his  countrymen,  who  called 
him  coward,  traitor,  and  used  toward  him 
other  epithets  even  more  humiliating. 

When  he  found  the  opportunity  he  said. 
With  all  solemuity,  to  his  faithful  and  dia- 
BfTec-ted  subjects :  "  I  have  been  baptized,  it 

1  l8  true,  but  this  was  done  witli  the  object  of 
tiding  my  future  projects  from  the  knowl- 

I  edge  of  our  oppressors.  Later,  when  our 
Circumstances  warrant,  I  will  sound  the 
alarm,  call  you  to  the  combat,  and  we  will 
revindicote  our  honor,  destroyed  by  the  ene- 
mies lit  our  country  and  of  our  gods." 
Whether  or  not  this  tradition  is  absolutely 

\  true  ne  cannot  Bay,  but  we  can  speak  from 
ir  own  experience  conoerning  the  deseend- 

Lants  of  those  unfortunate  Zapotecan  kings. 
In  general,  this  charactoristio  of  the  Zapo- 
teoas  is  manifest  In  all  their  actions,  even  in 
their  business  transaetions.  They  can  never 
be  trusted,  no  matter  how  much  assurance 
they  may  give  to  perform  a  certain  thing, 

I  because,  as  a  genei'al  rule,  they  will  deceive 

[  and  lie  with  a  consummate  art  and  mastery, 
hat  one  who  bos  hod  no  experience  in 

r_  dealing  with  them  will  always  be  imposed 


for  less  importance,  as  also  in  religion,  and, 
J' (a  fact,  every  act  ol  their  daily  lives.    It 
f  matters  not  the  importance  of  the  subject 
*  In  hiuid.    They  are  always  smiling  and  full 
of  gleo,  and  end  up  by  saying,  "  SI,  ti.  alio- 
1*1(0  regreno  "  ("  Yes ;  yes ;  I  will  return  im- 
mediately"), but  it  la  useless  to  wait  for  them 
&a  they  seldom  return.    Even  when  they 
realize  the  advantages  to  themselves  of  a 
IncraUve  transaction  they  do  not  comply 
with  their  promises,  and  it  seems  that  they 
are  determined  to  maintain  their  reputation 
for  inoansistency. 

It  la  not  only  for  lying  that  these  people 
ape  noted ;  they  also  show  a  special  aptitude 
for  all  kinds  of  work,  but  on  undertaking 
y  labor  they  are  liable  to  spend  more  time 
I  in  working.  If  at  this  time 
Ehe  foreman  or  owner  of  the  work  happens 
9  come  along,  they  say,  without  the  least 
|it  of  confusion,  "  I  am  tired,  and  am  going 
ft  rest  a  little." 

I  show  a  great  personal  pride, 
reserving  the  traditions  of  the  eminence 
i  by  Benito  Juarez.    But  for  every 


Benito  Juarez  we  have  millions  who  resist 
civilization  and  the  most  practical  means 
extended  for  their  elevation.  These  indige- 
nous races  are  lovers  of  instruction,  and 
many  leave  their  homes  in  the  country  to 
cotne  to  the  capital  of  Qie  state  in  search 
for  education,  offering  their  personal  serv- 
ices in  exchange  for  their  board  and 
schooling. 

They  also  delight  in  celebrating  all  the 
feast  days,  and  as  there  is  hardly  a  week  in 
the  year  that  has  not  one  or  two  feast  days 
they  are  idle  mueh  of  the  time.  These  occa- 
sions are  generally  solemnized  in  the  church 
with  tt  grand  mass,  acoompauied  by  an 
orchestra  and  brass  band,  and  the  firing  of 
hundreds  of  skyrockets  and  loud  peals  of 
church  bells. 

The  descendants  of  Cosijopi  scarcely  ever 
enter  into  discussion  concerning  things 
religious,  and  are  not  characterized  by  so 
rabid  a  fanaficism  as  is  manifested  by  other 
peoples  of  Mexico.  Their  fanaticism,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  partakes  much  of  the 
nature  of  stupid  indiflerence. 

Protestant  mission  work  was  commenced 
among  the  Zapotecas  several  years  ago  by 
ministers  ot  the  Episcopal  Church.  At  that 
time  the  Protestant  ministers  acquired  (or 
the  use  of  their  services  the  Church  of  the 
Conception,  adjoining  the  state  capital 
building,  and  at  one  corner  of  the  principal 
public  square.  But  through  lock  of  per- 
sistence and  firmness  In  the  work  those  niin- 
istei's  lost  possession  of  the  building,  and  il 
is  open  anew  for  Catholic  services,  and  ia  in 
[jossession  of  the  Jesuits.  The  results  of 
tlie  labors  of  these  first  missionaries  were 
gratifying,  for  several  persons  of  considera- 
ble note  Id  the  community  attended  the 
services,  Whether  they  have  changed  their 
opinions  or  become  indlffereot  we  do  not 
know,  but  they  abandoned  the  Evangelical 
Church  and  no  longer  aid  in  its  work.  After 
the  Episcopalians,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  took  possession  of  the  field, 
maintaining  the  work  already  established  in 
the  city  of  Oaxaca  and  in  several  smallrr 
villages  tributary  thereto,  but  owing  to  cer- 
tain economic  conditions  were  soon  obliged 
ti)  abandon  it.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  then  enteivd  the  field  and  are 
laboring  for, the  salvation  of  the  people. 

Several  of  our  best  woi'kers  have  laeen 
engaged  here,  chief  among  them  being  our 
beloved  and  lamented  brother.  Dr.  Lucius 
C.  Smith,  that  indefatigable  missionary,  who 
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did  everything  in  his  power  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

The  conquerors  abused  their  position  and 
ridiculed  the  faith  of  the  people,  and  to  sat- 
isfy their  desire  for  pleasure  gave  them  feast 
days  without  number,  with  music,  the  firing 
of  skyrockets,  and  intoxication,  and  have 
brutalized  a  race  worthy  of  a  better  fortune. 
Yet  those  converted  to  the  true  faith  mani- 
fest clearly  in  their  daily  lives  the  regen- 
erating influence  of  the  true  religion,  being 
faithful  in  their  social  and  religious  duties. 

Many  believe  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  distribute 
material  wealth  to  those  who  solicit  it  on  the 
sole  condition  that  they  attend  the  services. 
I  have  seen  instances  of  poor  people  who 
have  traveled  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  bringing  with  them 
their  little  mules  ready  to  take  away  the 
merchandise  they  might  buy  with  the  money 
which  they  expected  we  would  JJrovide. 

In  the  city  of  Oaxaca  the  major  part  of 
the  population  is  made  up  of  natives  some- 
what more  civilized  than  those  who  people 
the  neighboring  villages,  and  only  a  small 
portion  belong  to  the  class  elevated  in  intel- 
lectual culture  and  social  manners. 

Those  belonging  to  the  more  elevated 
class  are  Boman  Catholics,  though  it  is 
evident  that  they  know  little  of  Catholicism, 
nor  do  they  comply  with  the  duties  imposed 
by  it.  The  mor6  youthful  members  of  the 
community  profess  to  belong  to  the  **  posi- 
tive school  of  philosophy,"  but  they  do  not 
understand  the  doctrines  of  the  system. 

The  larger  part  of  the  men,  although 
Roman  Catholics  by  public  confession,  are 
generally  indifferent  or  favorably  disposed 
toward  our  religion.  The  women  are  gen- 
erally in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  clergy 
and  do  whatever  they  indicate. 

It  is  not  rare  to  find  a  family  in  which 
the  father  is  an  infidel,  the  mother  doing 
her  utmost  to  sustain  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  daughters  leagued 
with  the  priest  in  the  confessional,  and  the 
sons  boasting  of  being  free-thinkers. 

We  have  a  small  congregation  in  the  city 
of  Oaxaca,  and  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tageous position  which  our  chapel  occupies, 
when  we  hold  services  we  see  many  youth 
and  men,  and  also  women  of  the  Letter  class, 
standing  on  the  sidewalk,  from  which  they 
can  see  the  interior  of  our  little  church, 
and  listen  to  the  music  and  the  preaching 
of  the  word  of  God. 


We  have  work  established  in  Zachila,  the 
population  of  which  is  close  to  ten  thousand, 
all  of  whom  are  Zapotecas  entirely  unmixed 
with  other  races.  This  work  is  prosperous. 
Here  we  have  a  day  school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  40  pupils.  Public  services 
are  also  held  here.  I  have  preached  twice 
in  one  day  to  congregations  averaging  50 
persons. 

We  have  another  congregation  close  to 
the  city  of  Oaxaca,  in  Soledad,  where  we 
find  a  mixture  of  the  Aztecs  and  Mixtecas. 
They  are  respectful  and  sincere,  and  take 
more  interest  in  their  religion,  and  are  noted 
for  their  zeal  and  fidelity  for  the  cause  of 
God.  They  are  really  spiritual  in  their 
worship  and  in  their  daily  lives.  Our  breth- 
ren here  have  been  troubled  by  persecution^ 
which  have  been  God's  means  for  strength- 
ening and  renewing  faith  and  devotion.  We 
have  a  new  convert  here  who  is  an  intelli- 
gent and  educated  man,  and  he  is  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  work  of 
evangelization. 

There  is  another  congregation  of  the  same 
class  of  people  in  Huitzo,  the  center  of  an 
extensive  and  interesting  circuit.  We  will 
refer  to  two  of  the  congregations  of  this 
circuit,  for  I  believe  the  details  will  be 
interesting. 

The  congregation  we  have  at  San  Ger- 
onimo  Sosola  is  made  up  of  Mixtecan 
natives,  and  while  small  in  numbers  is  very 
important  on  account  of  its  spirituality.  The 
foremost  brethren  of  the  place  have  desired 
the  establishment  there  of  a  day  school  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  it  being  ten 
or  twelve  years  since  the  place  has  had  such 
an  institution.  So  earnest  were  they  and  so 
sincere  their  desire  that  they  volunteered  to 
contribute  $5  per  month  toward  maintain- 
ing such  a  school.  This  school  has  since 
been  established  at  considerable  sacrifice. 

Another  interesting  place  is  El  Ocote,  also 
peopled  with  pure  Mixtecas,  who  expressed 
a  great  desire  to  have  a  day  school,  which  at 
last  we  have  opened,  and  toward  the  sup- 
port of  which  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation gladly  and  voluntarily  contribute  $10 
per  month. 

This  will  serve  to  form  an  idea  of  the  new 
horizon  opening  before  the  mind  of  those 
converted  to  the  true  religion  of  Christ,  even 
when  the  converts  are  children  of  parents 
most  debased  owing  to  the  injustice  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  for  many 
years. 
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BY  BEV.  SAMUEL  QUICKMIBE. 


AS  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusa- 
lem so  are  they  about  Pachuea.  This 
city,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  with 
a  population  exceeding  fifty  thousand  peo- 
ple, is  packed  at  the  foot  of  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  city  has  a 
complete  water  system,  is  thoroughly  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  has  a  system  of  street 
cars.  It  has  a  large  and  well-stocked  fruit 
and  vegetable  market  containing  the  prod- 
ucts of  both  temperate  and  tropical  zones ; 
open  daily,  although,  Mexican  style,  Sunday 
is  the  big  market  day.  Here  also  is  a  very 
large  bull  ring  where  the  natives  gather  by 
the  thousands  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  wit- 
ness the  national  sport,  bull  fighting. 

Pachuea  is  the  largest  silver  mining  camp 
in  the  republic,  there  being  between  two  and 
three  hundred  silver  mines  within  a  radius 
of  seven  miles.  There  are  several  public 
schools  supported  by  the  state.  The  state 
college  is  situated  here,  a  fine  building  and 
very  thoroughly  equipped  with  modern 
appliances. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
has  supported  a  Mexican  girls*  school  here 
for  the  past  twenty-seven  years.  This  is  the 
largest  evangelical  girls*  school  in  Mexico, 
having  an  enrollment  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  scholars.  Its  teaching  staff  consists  \ 
of  nine  native  teachers  under  the  able  super- 
intendence of  Miss  Ida  Bohannon,  of  Abi- 
lene, Ran.,  a  former  student  of  the  Chicago 
Training  School. 

Miss  Bohannon  is  doing  a  splendid  work, 
but  there  are  insufficient  accommodations 
for  the  pupils.  Every  week  paying  students 
have  to  be  refused  admittance  because  of 
lack  of  accommodations  for  a  boarding 
school.  If  the  funds  for  a  building  were 
forthcoming,  that  department  would  be  al- 
most self-supporting.  The  work  done  by 
this  school  is  so  much  superior  to  that  done 
by  the  state  schools  that  the  government 
would  take  all  the  graduates  it  can  turn  out. 

Through  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of 
Miss  Helen  Hewitt,  of  Elgin,  III.,  and  Mr. 
Albert  Butcher,  of  Linc'oln,  Neb.,  graduate 
of  the  Nebraska  Wesloyan  University,  an 
English  school  has  been  made  possible.  It 
takes  much  devotion  and  love  for  Christ  to 
enable  one  to  go  as  a  foreign  missionary, 
'^specially  when  one  works  for  one  half  or , 


one  third  the  money  one  would  receive  in  the 
home  land.  Miss  Hewitt  has  charge  of  the 
girls'  department  and  Mr.  Butcher  has  the 
boys'  department.  These  talented  and  con- 
secrated teachers  are  a  blessing  to  Pachuea 
and  a  great  help  to  the  pastor  in  his 
work. 

But  the  great  thing  about  the  Pachuea 
Mission  at  the  present  time  is  its  new  church, 
which  is  the  finest  Protestant  church  in  the 
republic.  It  is  a  two-story  building  built  of 
red  brick  with  white  stone  trimmings.  The 
second  story  is  occupied  by  the  English  con- 
gregation and  the  first  story  by  the  Mexican 
congregation.  The  Mexicans  held  their 
opening  service  August  18.  The  governor 
of  the  state  and  several  of  his  staff  were 
present.  The  church  was  not  only  filled  but 
crowded  at  all  its  services.  Mr.  Yalderama 
preached  the  sermon  in  the  morning,  and 
Rev.  F.  S.  Borton,  D.D.,  principal  of  the 
theological  school  in  Puebla,  preached  the 
sermon  in  the  evening. 

The  English  church  was  opened  June  30 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Butler,  treasurer  and  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Mexico  Mission. 

The  Mexican  church  consists  of  one  large 
audience  room  seating  six  hundred  persons. 
The  English  church  consists  of  a  main  au- 
dience room  seating  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
an  Epworth  League  room  seating  one  hun- 
dred, also  a  pastor's  study,  a  library  room, 
and  a  kitchen. 

The  first-class  working  condition  of  the 
English  society  is  largely  due  to  the  excel- 
lent work  of  tlie  Rev.  B.  S.  Haywood  and 
wife,  who  were  compelled  to  leave  here  last 
April,  due  to  ill  health,  because  of  the  ex- 
treme altitude.  These  persons  secured  a 
number  of  young  people  for  the  Church  who 
are  enthusi^tic  workers,  and  have  an  Ep- 
worth League  of  which  they  may  justly  be 
proud.  The  Sunday  school  is  doing  good 
work. 

« 

When  the  church  building  d^t  shall  have 
been  paid  the  English  congregation  hopes 
to  be  entirely  self-supporting.  As  it  is  they 
are  paying  their  current  expenses,  and  to- 
day are  raising  $100  silver  a  month  for  self- 
support. 

There  are  two  congregations  In  the  Mex- 
ican church  each  Sunday.  Not  more  than 
a  dozen  of  the  natives  are  able  to  attend 
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}  both,  services,  so  thai  the  Mesicon  church 
tDioistere  to  more  thua  a  thousaad  people. 
Of  the  five  hundred  EDgllsh-speaking 
t  people  of  Pocbuca  tiveuty  are  Americans. 
\  Almost  all  the  others  ore  from  EugLand. 
I  ^These  people  are  taking  an  active  Interest  in 


the  work  of  the  Church.  They  are  outspoken 
in  manner,  but  are  sympathetic.  They  are 
loyal  to  their  Church,  supporting  it  with 
their  presence  and  their  money,  and  seeking 
to  secure  the  will  of  God  done  on  earth  as  it 
Is  in  heaven. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  PROPERTIES  IN  MEXICO. 


fpHE  same  reasons  wliich  exist  in  the  home 
■'■  land  for  housing  workera,  schools,  and 
cougregatioDB  obtain  in  foreign  fields,  and 
«speciHlly  in  Roman  Catholic  ooun trie's, 
where,  on  every  liand.  we  see  substantial 
and  magnificent  church  buildings. 

The  Mexico  Mission  has  tieen  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  securing  well-located  proper- 

■iKes  in  all  its  more  important  centers.    Take, 

■  for  instance,  Mexico  city.  Here,  within  a 
fcw  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  rep- 
rescnlalives  of  our  Church,  and  in  a  most 
providential  way,  they  came  into  possession 
of  a  part  of  what  had  formerly  been  the 
Convent  of  San  Francisco — the  first  convent 
ever  built  on  the  American  continent,  but 
which,  in  common  with  all  church  propor- 
txt-s  in  Mexico,  had  been  secularized  under 
the  constitution  of  18S7. 

Tn  1873  it  was  purchased  by  the  Mission- 
ary Society  for  tl6,0iiO  silver.  A  like  sum 
was  immediately  laid  out  to  adapt  it  to  our 
purposes.  Other  impi'ovementa  have  fol- 
lowed since  till  now  we  have,  perhaps,  the 
best  equipped  missionary  headquarters  to 
bt"  found  anywhere  in  the  republic.  This 
Includes  an  auditorium  capable  of  seating 
SOU,  with  a  chapel,  or  vestry,  adjoining, 
which  will  seat  ISD;  a  boys'  achool, 
wherein  may  gather  150  children;  a  book - 
stoni  and  publishing  department  large 
enough  to  do  all  our  work  for  the    next 

r  ttlir^  years ;  a  free  reading  room,  open 
n»ry  day  in  the  year:  and  separate 

t  for  two  miaaionary  and  two  native 

[^itora*  families.  Here  the  Gospel  is 
Mschedevery  Sunday  in  three  languages, 
kBd  services  of  some  kind  held  nearly  every 

p*Vening.  From  this  center  go  nut  about 
four  million  pages  of  reUglous  literature 
ftonually. 

Up  I"  the  pre.sent  the  Missionary  Society 

has  spent  on  this  building  about  $B2,Wi  sil- 

ar,  but,  due  to  its  central  location  and  the 

«iatIon  of  real  estate,  the  market  value 
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of  the  property  is  nearly,  if  not  quite.  ^300,- 
000.  Brokers  who  have  called  and  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  handle  it  for  us  understand 

On  the  south  side  and  adjoining  us  stands 
the  home  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society,  which  many  of  us  believe  was 
secured  in  direct  answer  to  prayer.  It  cost, 
with  Improvements,  including  a  third  story 
recently  added,  about  160,000  silver.  Would- 
be  purchasers  have  repeatedly  approached 
us,  and  one,  Ave  years  ago,  offered  double 
what  we  originally  paid.  Since  then  prop- 
erties have  further  enhanced  In  value, 
and  SlOOjOOO  is  a  low  estimate  for  present 
worth. 

Li't  Tis  now  pass  lo  Puebla,  the  second 
city  In  tlie  republic.  Our  first  purchase  was 
made  of  an  American  Jew,  United  States 
consular  agent,  and  the  only  one  who 
would  serve  us  in  those  days.  That  prop- 
erty was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Inquisition 
of  Santo  Domingo.  But  it  soon  l)ecam<>  too 
small  for  our  purposes.  We  then  found  a 
house  better  situated  and  more  roomy.  For 
it  we  paid  $6,000  silver  to  a  Roman  Catbollo 
woman,  who,  through  the  confessional,  was 
obliged  to  make  her  peace  with  the  Church 
for  such  ft  grave  offense  as  assisting  here- 
tics by  handing  over  $1,000  to  the  father 
confessor.  Had  not  the  transfer  been 
signed  before  the  priest  found  it  out,  he 
might  have  interfered  with  our  plans.  But 
^  nt:i(l  was  leading  our  missionaries  and 
<ipeuing  the  way  to  give  us  adequate  and 
convenient  accommodations  for  a  growing 
work. 

Soon  after  the  adjoining  property  was  of- 
fered and  secured.  Later  a  third  purehase 
was  made  possible  through  the  lilwrality  of 
a  visiting  friend  from  New  England.  Then 
a  modern  and  attractive  church  was  erected 
on  the  corner,  and  is  said  by  many  lo  be  one 
of  tiie  very  best  places  of  Protestant  wor- 
ship in  all  the  country.    Our  Mexico  Meth- 
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rtloD,  and  another  in  the  second  story  (or  the 
English  congregation,  with  separate  eu- 
trauues,  and  so  arraii^d  ae  to  allow  of 
services  being  held  In  both  places  at  the 
same  time. 

Thia  modem  and  attractive  building,  now 
approaching  completion,  receives  the  ad- 
miration of  all  our  well-wishers,  and.  is  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. Some  are  already  calling  it  the 
Cathedral  of  Methodism  in  Mesico,  Land, 
buildings,  and  furniahings,  including  or- 
gans, will,  when  entirely  finished,  have  cost 
about  135,000  silver.  As  the  land  has  tripled 
in  value  since  wo  purchased,  the  entire 
property  may  now  be  safely  placed  at  #40,- 
OOO.  Across  the  street  is  the  home  of  the 
miasionnty,  the  native  presiding  elder,  the 
pastor  and  school-teacher,  and  the  boys' 
I  Bchool  Entire  cost,  $40,000 ;  market  valua- 
■  tloii.  {.50,000  silver  in  both  coses. 

To  the  south  of  the  church  stands  the 

ft|)iroperty  of  the  Woman's  Fowign  Mission- 

■•ry  Bociety;  whicli,  in  original  cost  and  im- 

B|irovements,  represents  $36,000  silver,  witb  a 

Biarket  valuation  of  $50,0OO.    In  It  you  find 

the  home  of  the  lady  missionaries  and  a 

day  school,  with  an  enrolbiicnt  of  nearly 

five  hundred,  making  it  the  largest  Protes- 

,  tant  school  in  the  country.    There  are  also 

^  few  boarding  pupils. 

In    Guanajuato    we    have    twcr  separate 

roperties.     The    original    purchase   cost, 

with  subsequent  improvements,  about  $8,ooo 

silver,  and  includes  a  church,  long  since  too 

email  for  the  congregation,  and  a  parsonage 

for  the  native  pastor.    It  Is  somewhat  en- 

inced  in  value.    Our  second  property  1ut.> 

Bjbcludeg  home  for  the  missionary  far^uly. 

■l)M>ys'  school,  medical  dispensary  and  in-is- 

This    was    obtained    morvelously 

leap,  and,  with  improvements,  has  cost 

»ut  $20,000  silver.    It  is,  perhaps,  worth 

&[DUble  that  figure  at  the  present  time. 

Passing  now  to  the  fanatieul  city  of  Quere- 

1,  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name, 

md  the  place  where  Mosiniilian  met  his 

gic  end,  we  find  another  of  our  more 

^portaut  educational    Institutions,  which 

S  about  seventy  boys,  the  president, 

i&d  one  professor,  and  has  a  well-arranged 

""■iuid  neat  chapel,  where  150  people  can  be 

seated.  The  original  cost  and  improvements, 

including  McCabe  Hall,  amount  %o  about 

♦18,000  sih-er.  Its  central  locality,  solid  con- 

Kjftnictloi),  and  general  attractiveness  would 

iJlly  secure  $35,000  if  ofTcred  for  sale. 


In  Oaxaca,  another  state  capital,  we  have 
a  temporary  chapel,  rooms  for  boys'  and 
girls'  schools,  residence  for  the  native  pre- 
siding elder,  partially  furnished  rooms  for 
the  pastor,  and  fine  building  site  for  new 
church,  witli  wails  twenty  feet  high,  which 
can  be  utilized  for  that  purpose.  Here  $20.- 
000  silver  approximately  have  been  spent. 
The  plant  ia  worth  $30,000. 

Orlzcba  Is  the  head  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name.  We  have  here  a  neat  and 
centrally  located  chapel,  which  will  sent  150 
people;  school  for  boys  and  giils,  with  an 
enrollment  of  147,  the  home  of  3  tt'iichi^rw  nrid 


the  pastor.  Original  outlay,  about  $10,000 
silver;  now  easily  worth  $l8,ooo. 

Smaller  properties  in  other  places  repre- 
sent some  $70,000  silver. 

Now  if  we  add  this  to  the  estimated 
values,  as  above,  we  will  have  over  $800,000 
silver,  or  about  $400,000  in  gold,  as  the  pres- 
ent valuation  of  our  mission  properties  in 
Mexico,  Should  we  put  the  flgurc  as  high 
aa  Bomo  suggest  it  would  reach  nearly  half 
a  million,  and  would  make  our  eutire  prop- 
erty holdings  worth  more  than  double  what 
tliey  coat  the  Missionary  Society.  The  only 
rlebt  on  these  properties  is  on  the  new  btiild- 
ing  in  PaoUuca. 
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BY  JOHN  8.  TURNER,  DIREOTOR 

NO  more  successful  agency  than  the  print- 
ing press  has  been  found  for  reaching 
the  people  with  the  Gospel  in  these  Spanish- 
speaking  countries. 

By  our  illustrated  weekly,  El  Abogado 
Cristiano,  and  other  papers  we  reach  a  mul- 
titude of  homes  where  the  missionary  could 
not  visit,  and  are  enabled  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  many  isolated  fields  throughout 
Spanish  America,  as  yet  untouched  by  our 
workers. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
Gospel  in  All  Lands  to  know  something  of 
our  Spanish  evangelical  literature  that  is 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  which 
we  doubt  not  has  been  a  factor  in  the  recent 
turning  from  Home  in  these  Spanish  coun- 
tries. 

El  Abogado  Cristiano  is  the  largest  Spanish 
Protestant  journal  published  in  the  world, 
and  is  the  organ  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Spanish  America  and  Spanish  isles.  It  is 
received  by  most  of  Spanish  workers  of  other 
denominations  as  well.  It  now  circulates  in 
Southern  United  States,  all  the  states  of 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Philippine  Islands,  Spain,  and 
Santo  Domingo. 

Among  other  well-known  papers  published 
by  this  press  is  El  Evangelista  Mexicana, 
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organ  of  our  sister  Methodist  Eplscca^^P^ 
Church,  South;  El  Mensajero  de  la  Verc^^^* 
a  monthly  journal ;  Tlie  Medical  MissUm^^^;;^^* 
El    Eiicolor  Mexicana,  and   "Hojas 
canas,"  or  "Sunday  School  Helps, 
are  supplied  to  the  Conferences  of 
Mexico,  Mexico,  South  America,  and 
Rico. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  what 
important  work  in  the  evangelization  of 
Spanish  world  our  press  in  Mexico  is 
upon  to  perform.  Our  capacity  must  n* 
be  enlarged,  our  equipment  modemiz^^^ 
and  our  hands  strengthened  by  prayer 
the  conquest  that  is  before  us. 

Our  publishing  plant  is  entirely  mann 
by  Spanish  workmen.    Among  our  editori. 
stafif  are  some  of  the  best  native  Spanish- 
scholars  in  the  mission  field — men  such 
Sr.  Justo  M.  Euroza,  President  of  the  Co; 
federation  of  Sunday  School   and  Youn; 
People's  Societies  of  Mexico,  and  Sr. 
Flores   Valderrama,    the    ablest    editoria 
writer  of  our  Protestant  press  in  Spanist^- 
America. 

More  than  three  million  pages  of  evan-^ 
gelical   literature    were   printed   last  year* 
and   scattered   from    the    interior   of   the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  pampas  of  South. 
America. 
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ENGLISH  PROTESTANT  SERVICES  IN  MEXICO- 


BT  REV.   H.  A.   BASSETT. 


MEXICO  is  a  land  with  rich  prospects. 
Her  history  is  romantic,  her  future  is 
bright.  After  four  hundred  years  of  servi- 
tude to  Rome  she  made  her  declaration  of 
independence  and  secured  her  liberty  with 
the  sword.  The  following  fifty  years  were 
marked  by  revolutions  and  bloodshed. 

When  the  government  once  became  thor- 
oughly established  and  the  great  statesman, 
Porfirio  Diaz,  was  placed  in  the  presidential 
chair,  the  nation  took  on  a  new  form  of  life 
and  began  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity 
which  has  continued  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

When  capitalists  l)e(*anie  convinced  that 
revolutions  would  not  frustrate  all  commer- 
cial enterprises  thoy  began  investing  in  var- 
ious kinds  of  industries,  which  are  prov- 


ing beneficial  to  the  country  as  well  as  to 
the  investors. 

Nearly  all  the  railroads  in  this  country  are 
owned  by  foreigners.  We  now  have  six  rail- 
roads coming  into  Mexico  city. 

Thousands  of  dollars  of  foreign  capital 
have  been  expended  in  developing  coffee 
and  sugar  plantations,  while  the  amount 
invested  in  mines  is  figured  by  the  millions. 
Insurance,  machinery,  oil,  land,  coal,  elec- 
tric and  agricultural  companies  have  their 
representatives  in  all  parts  of  the  republic. 
Large  numbers  of  Americans  are  brought 
here  every  year  to  fill  these  positions.  la 
fact  wherever  there  are  financial  openings 
there  you  will  find  enterprising  Americans. 

Great  colonies  of  foreigners  are  found  in 
Monterey,  Guadalajara,   San  Luis  Potosi, 


Puebia,  Meiiccj  city,  Oaxaca,  Cuernavaca, 
and  cities  and  towns  of  less  iniportonoe.  In 
Moxico  city  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
S.OOO  EnRlish-spe&king  people. 

These  colonies,  so  Tor  from  the  refining 
and  sustaining  Influences  of  home,  need  all 
the  Gospel  privileges  which  are  possible  to 
be  obtained.  The  viuea  here  are  alluring  be- 
cause they  are  novel,  BuUflghta,  cockfights, 
races,  and  many  other  sports  are  the  attrac- 
tions on  the  Sabbath  day.  Qambling  is 
quite  prevalent.  Moral  standards  seem  to 
be  different.  There  is  an  absence  of  the  re- 
straints of  the  home  land. 

The  obligations  of  tho  Church  are  to  stem 
this  tide  of  worldliness  and  to  throw  around 
the  tempted  ones  such  religious  environ- 
jneuts  as  may  keep  them  from  (ailing.  If 
churches  are  needed  at  home,  where  family 
ties  and  associates  and  various  rotlglous  so- 
cieties give  aid  to  the  maintenance  ot  in- 
tegrity and  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian 
graces,  how  much  more  do  we  need  churches 
in  foreign  cities  where  none  of  these  safe- 
guards are  to  be  found  I 

In  the  midst  ot  such  pressing  needs  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  limited 
facilities,  is   doing   faithful  work  lor  the 


English-speaking  people  of  Mexico  oity. 
Services  are  held  twice  every  Sabbath  day. 
The  evening  meeting  is  informal.  aVmut  one 
half  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  congrega- 
tional singing.  A  large  number  of  young 
men  attend  these  services.  Booials  are  held 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  o(  tortning  new 
acqualntanccsand  cultivating  friendship.  A 
free  reading  room  is  kept  open  the  year 
round ;  about  six  or  eight  monthly  maga- 
zines, besides  many  weekly  periodicals  from 
the  States,  ore  kept  on  the  tables  for  tho  use 
of  the  public.  By  these  agencies  some  are 
rescued  from  sinful  lives  and  others  are 
helped  in  keeping  up  their  religious 
experience. 

We  hold  our  meetings  in  the  mission 
building  at  such  hours  as  do  not  conflict 
with  tho  native  services.  The  official  boartl 
of  our  congregation  has  just  bargained  for 
a  very  suitable  building  site,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  some  time  we  may  have  a  sepa- 
rate place  of  worship  from  the  mission 
property. 

We  hope  the  Chiirch  at  home  will  recog- 
nize the  obligations  she  is  under  toward 
Americans  in  foreign  cities. 

Mexico  City,  September,  190L 


MEXICO  NEEDS  THE  GOSPEU 

BY  BKV.  VISCENTE  MENHOZA. 


F  Mexico,  as  in  every  country  of  America 
where  Spanish  power  dominated,  the  re- 
Ugion  brought  by  the  conquerors  became  in 
time  all  in  all  to  the  great  mass  of  converts 
made  at  the  point  of  tiie  bayonet.  As  time 
passed  on  It  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people  that  their  life,  work, 
Ideals,  and  alms  being  only  a  reflection  ot 
the  faith  inherited  from  the  conquest,  ad- 
justed themselves  to  the  pattern  furnished 
tbem  by  this  religion. 

But  theiB  is  a  great  difTerence  between 
that  blind  and  servile  faith  and  the  lock  of 
jlety  we  to-day  sco.  Indeed,  wo  do  not  tail 
to  comprehend  that  we  are  passing  through 
a  crisis,  one  characteristic  ot  which  is  an 
entire  lack  of  the  spirit  of  religlou.  It  is 
true  that  the  greater  part  ot  the  ignorant 
people  still  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  that  woman  Is  its  principal  sup- 
port, but  the  educated  classes,  with  few 
exceptions,  especially  the  youth  of  to-day, 
have  fallen  Into  a  condition  which  reveals  a 


complete  lack  of  piety.  It  Is  well  worth 
our  time  to  inquire  the  reason  for  such  a 
condition. 

A  large  part  of  this  Irreligion  is  due  to  the 
exaggerated  propagation  and  application 
of  the  so-called  modern  philosophy  of  which 
our  schools  are  full.  The  principles  advo- 
cated by  August  Compte  and  Herbert 
Spencer  find  ample  room  for  application 
where  all  declare  themselves  partlsoufl  of 
all  that  can  be  classed  as  coming  under 
positive  philosophy,  rejecting  in  its  totality 
everything  that  cannot  be  explained  by  It. 

In  our  schools  and  colleges  our  youth  are 
taught  that  evolution  expl^ns  nil  phe- 
nomena and  aeOvitles  of  life,  that  science, 
entering  tlie  dominion  of  theology,  over- 
throws all  dogma  and  creeds,  and  that  when 
the  light  of  truth  enters  the  conscience  a 
divine  providence  In  oil  things  will  no 
longer  be  admitted.  Consequently  all  de- 
clare themselves  evolutionists,  even  tho\igh 
they  do  not  know  so  much  as  the  title  of 
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any  of  Herbert  Spencer's  works  or  of  any 
other  of  the  philosophers  of  his  school. 

Another  of  the  causes  of  the  present  un- 
belief is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Bo  man  Catholic  Church,  constituting  itself 
a  criminally  ambitious  political  party,  in- 
volved our  country  in  bloody  civil  wars, 
thus  giving  rise  to  one  of  the  saddest  epochs 
of  our  national  history. 

Nor  has  this  struggle  entirely  ceased ;  the 
clergy  continue  active  in  their  determined 
opposition  to  the  government.  They  cen- 
sure and  lament  what  they  call  the  tyranny 
of  those  wise  laws  that  broke  asunder,  once 
and  forever,  the  bands  that  bound  State  and 
Church.  And  as  in  the  name  of  religion  so 
many  injustices  were  committed,  and  in  her 
name  the  destinies  of  our  country  were  per- 
verted, an  over-increasing  number  of  our 
people  labor  to  sustain  a  propaganda  of 
ideas,  not  only  anticlerical,  but  really 
anti  religious. 

So  the  battle  began  in  Mexico  against  the 
party  that  introduced  the  monarchy  which 
failed,  and  thus  brought  about  a  loss  of 
prestige  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
not  only  as  a  political  party,  but  as  a  religion. 

This  is  another  reason  why  there  is  such 
a  marked  spirit  of  indifference  among  us 
and  why  so  many  are  content  with  a  creed 
based  on  their  own  imagination.  But  this 
is  linked  with  a  third  reason,  and  this  is  the 
multiplied  cases  of  a  lack  of  morality  and 
purity  in  the  priesthood. 

We  are  not  treating  now  of  the  public 
auction  made  of  the  privileges  that  the 
Church  should  freely  give  the  people,  and 
which  have  been  sold  as  so  much  merchan- 
dise; nor  are  we  treating  of  the  thousand 
taxes  imposed  on  the  people  under  pretense 
of  supporting  the  services,  and  to  collect 
which  the  priest  must  hi}'  aside  his  elevated 
character  and  become  a  collector  of  taxes. 

All  this  is  a  bitter  disappointment  to  those 
who  seek  a  religion  of  love  and  charity; 
but  the  saddest  of  all,  the  most  lamentable 
and  that  which  makes  the  heart  sick,  is  the 
shamefully  immoral  lives  of  souh'  of  the 
priests,  in  whom  the  people  expect  to  find 
models  of  purity  and  piety. 

These  examples,  such  as  have  lately 
stirred  our  countr}',  and  which  unfortu- 
nately multiply,  can  but  stagger  the  faith  of 
many,  and  make  faint  the  hearts  once  open 
to  piety,  faith,  hope,  and  conlldenoe  in  the 
regenerating  work  of  the  Churcli  to  whi(4i 
they  have  adhered.     A  loss  of  faith  in  all 


religion  is  the  result  in  a  great  number  of 
cases. 

This  which  we  have  outlined  is  what  is 
passing  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  in  other 
Latin  American  countries  where  Bom  an 
Catholicism  was  introduced  by  the  Spanish 
conqueror. 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  sad  scene,  which 
fills  us  with  sorrow,  we  lift  our  eyes  in 
search  of  something  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and 
the  heart,  saddened  by  this  deadly  atmos- 
phere, cries  oiit  for  a  faith  that  sustains  a 
hope  that  dignifies,  a  belief  that  will  be  a 
safeguard  through  all  life. 

Our  own  hearts  have  found  salvation  in 
the  Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  this  is  what 
Mexico  needs,  for  Catholicism  has  proven 
itself  unworthy  the  faith  of  the  masses. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Gospel  should  ex- 
tend its  beneficent  influence  over  all,  and  be 
recognized  as  th^  divine  plan  of  salvation. 
For  this  reason  we  must  combat  all  false 
prejudices  that  retard  progress,  we  must 
destroy  the  idea  that  the  Gospel  is  just  like 
any  other  religion;  in  a  word,  we  need  to 
make  men  ''  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good." 

Mexico  needs  a  Gospel  which  does  not 
make  of  faith  an  object  of  merchandise  to 
be  sold  at  prices  that  vary  according  to  the 
caprice  of  those  who  dispense  the  truth. 

We  need  to  make  an  end  of  all  traffic  in 
religion  and  teach  men  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  leading  them  into  the  paths  of 
that  faith  that  fills  the  heart  with  happiness 
and  of  that  religion  that  scatters  joy  all 
around  us  and  teaches  us  not  only  to  die 
well,  but  to  live  well. 

In  the  midst  of  this  irreligion  and  indiffer- 
ence that  surround  us  we  do  not  cease  to 
labor  and  to  pray  for  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ.  We  believe  that  when 
this  Gospel  shall  be  well  known,  appreciated, 
and  accepted  it  will  be  the  only  remedy  for 
that  terrrible  spiritual  infirmity  that  fills 
with  the  shadow  of  death  so  many  precious 
souls  for  whom  Christ  died,  but  who  at 
present  are  ignorant  of  this  comforting 
truth. 

Puebla,  Mexico. 


"  The  walls  of  the  city  of  Puebla  are  said  to  have 
been  erected  amid  the  singing  of  angels,  and  the 
full  name  of  the  city  is  Puebla  <k  />«  Angdos.  It  lies 
foursquare,  and  its  streets  are  paved  in  broad 
blocks,  which  look  as  if  washed  daily,  so  lustrous 
they  shine  in  the  sun.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
exceedingly  clean." 
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BY  MARY    DE  F.    LOYD. 


AS  we  look  about  on  our  native  congrega- 
tion in  Mexico  city  wo  can  but  wonder 
how  these  people  were  first  brought  to  enter 
a  Protestant  church,  as  this  is  most  posi- 
tively prohibited  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  Many  and  varied  arc  the  answers 
we  receive  to  the  question,  **  How  did  you 
become  a  Protestant  ?  " 

One  young  man  said :  "  My  family  are 
from  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  but  after  my 
father's  death  wo  came  to  Mexico  city  to 
live.  Here  we  met  some  old  friends  wliom 
we  had  known  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  they  in- 
vited us  to  attend  an  entertainment  that 
was  to  be  given  in  the  Methodist  church. 
Wo  accepted  the  invitation,  and  my  mother 
was  so  pleased  with  what  she  saw  and 
heard  that  she  then  and  there  decided  that 
we,  as  a  family,  woiUd  attend  the  services 
held  in  that  church.** 

The  young  man  who  gave  this  testimony 
was  engaged  to  a  beautiful  Catholic  girl, 
but  the  change  in  his  life  was  so  marked 
after  he  became  a  Protestant  that  he  felt  he 
could  not  marry  a  Catholic ;  so  he  came  to 
us  to  beg  us  to  receive  the  young  lady  in 
this  mission  school,  that  she  might  become 
a  Protestant  and  be  one  with  him  in  faith  and 
purpose  before  he  should  marry  her.  She  is 
with  us  to-day,  and  is  earnestly  trying  to 
carry  out  his  wislies,  though  she  can  no 
longer  look  forward  to  forming  a  Christian 
home  with  him,  as  "  our  Father  **  called  him 
to  a  heavenly  home  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

One  dear  old  lady  who  lived  many  miles 
from  Mexico  city  said :  **  My  son  begged  me 
to  go  with  him  to  the  Methodist  church  in  the 
town  where  we  were  living,  just  to  hear  the 


singing.  I  resisted  for  a  long  time,  but  finally 
went.  The  singing  was  beautiful,  but  the 
sermon  sent  conviction  to  my  heart,  and  I 
had  no  peace  till  I  found  it  in  Christ  Jesus.** 

A  young  man  who  at  one  time  studied 
for  the  priesthood  came  to  Mexico  city  in 
government  employ.  While  meandering 
about  the  streets  he  heard  the  singing  in 
the  Baptist  mission  and  entered  out  of  idle 
curiosity.  A  woman  in  the  congregation, 
seeing  that  he  >vas  a  stranger,  spoke  to  him 
and  invited  him  to  a  preaching  service  in 
the  Methodist  church  on  Gante  Street.  As 
he  was  restless  and  ill  at  ease,  he  decided  to 
go  to  the  service  indicated.  He  did  so,  and 
that  sermon  was  the  means  of  his  conver- 
sion. To-day  he  is  a  Methodist  pastor  in 
charge  of  a  circuit  not  far  from  this  city. 

About  two  years  ago,  a  handsome  lad  saw 
in  the  street  the  pretty  daughter  of  one  of 
our  native  preachers,  and  followed  her  till 
she  disappeared  wityn  the  mission  building, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  so  large  a  compound 
that  it  contains  four  parsonages,  the  mission 
press,  the  boys*  school,  a  large  church,  a 
small  chapel,  and  a  free  reading  room ;  while 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
day  and  boarding  school  is  so  near  that  it 
can  almost  be  said  to  be  under  the  same 
roof.  The  youth  in  question  dared  not  go 
to  the  home  of  the  young  girl,  but  found 
that  he  could  at  least  get  sight  of  her  by 
attending  the  public  services  held  in  our 
church.  In  a  very  short  time  these  claimed 
his  attention  more  than  the  young  lady  did. 
He  was  converted,  is  to-day  active  in  church 
work,  and  wants  to  study  for  the  ministry. 

Mexico  city,  August  15, 1901. 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  MEXICO- 


BY  REV.    P.   FLORFS  VALDERRAMA. 

' ^  T  IGHT,  more  light!  **  we  are  told,  were 
AJ  the  last  words  of  the  great  German 
poet,  author  of  "  Faust.*'  This  too  has  been 
the  cry  of  evangelical  Christians  in  Mexico 
during  the   last   decade  of  the  nineteenth 


light  to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  death  that 
had  commenced  to  enwrap  him,  while  we 
long  for  that  Light  which  for  all  these  nine- 
teen centuries  has  been  shining  forth  from 
Calvary,  to  enlighten    the   darkened    con- 


century,  because  they  remember  the  great   science  of  this  people. 


religious  struggle  through  which  this  rich 
portion  of  the  American  continent  passinl 
for  more  than  fiftv  vears.  Tht>  onlv  differ- 
ence  is  this,  that  Goethe  asked  for  more  sun- 


Thoy  are  divided  into  two  large  groups, 
one  of  them  entirely  under  tin*  control  of 
the  i)opish  pnesthood ;  the  otlier  carried  to 
the  extremes   of  the   grossest  rationalism, 
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and  dominated,  naturally,  by  the  disastrous 
influence  of  infidelity.  Soon  after  Mexico 
became  independent  of  Spain,  in  1821,  these 
large  groups  appeared.  One  decided  to 
perpetuate  every  religious  tradition  and 
error  received  from  the  Spaniards ;  the  other 
determined  to  break  off,  at  all  hazards,  the 
humiliating  yoke  of  moral  slavery,  a  thou- 
sandfold worse  than  that  which  bound  the 
golden  crown  of  Emperor  Montezuma  to  the 
triumphant  chariot  of  Emperor  Charles  V. 

As  the  Lord  of  Hosts  gave  the  victory  to 
the  religious  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, although  they  had  to  contend  with  the 
most  powerful  armies  of  the  Eu^ropean 
nations  of  that  time,  so  the  progressive 
party  in  Mexico  conquered  the  enemies  of 
liberty,  permanently  established  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  and  gave  a  politi- 
cal constitution  which  recognizes  every  in- 
alienable right  of  the  people  and  proclaims 
as  dogma  every  fundamental  principle  of; 
modern  democracy. 

But  what  would  it  avail  us  Mexicans  to 
know  that  our  laws  uplifted  and  supported 
religious  liberty,  if  on  the  one  hand 
there  were  only  Catholics,  bound  to  their 
religious  traditions,  and  on  the  other  infi- 
dels who  had  become  enemies  of  all  re- 
ligion because  Catholicism  had  failed  to 
satisfy  their  religious  aspirations  and 
served  only  to  enslave  the  people,  and  to 
stain  with  blood  the  soil  of  this  country  in 
perpetual  internal  wars  ?  Laws  never  do 
any  good  if  they  are  only  written  in  codes, 
but  not  enforced.  If  the  people  are  to  be 
really  benefited  by  them,  they  have  to  be 
observed,  and  so  shield  and  defend  the 
people  against  the  oppression  and  tyranny 
imposed  by  intolerance.  They  have,  in  a 
word,  to  be  guarded  from  being  violated  if 
they  are  going  to  help  men  to  become  true 
citizens  who  will,  in  their  turn,  be  active 
elements  in  the  progress  of  the  nation. 

"While  none  among  the  liberals  dared  to 
take  a  step  along  the  right  way,  the  early  | 
missionaries  and  native  preachers    of   the  \ 
Gospel  in  Mexico  became  in  fact  the  first  \ 
open      supporters     of      relif?ious     liberty.  '■ 
Through  them  what  was  but   a   dazzling 
yet    vague    dream    of    our    political    law- 
makers has  become   a   precious,  practical 
reality.  | 

But  the  efforts  of  these  Christian  workers  ; 
did  not  end  here.    The  sole  fact  of  making  . 
practical  a  right  constitutes  a  triumph;  but 
the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  have  indeed  a 


higher  and  nobler  mission— to  proclaim  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  to  remedy  all  the  long- 
standing evils  in  Mexico,  and  to  unite  under 
the  folds  of  the  Christian  banner  the  poor 
victims  of  popery  with  the  numerous  slaves 
of  religious  skepticism. 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  our  work  has  not 
been  in  vain.  Through  the  effectual  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  by  all  evangelical  denomi- 
nations, and  especially  by  our  beloved 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  many  of 
those  who  once  depended  upon  sacerdotal 
absolution  from  sin,  or  upon  costly  offerings 
to  one  of  the  numerous  images  for  salvation, 
have  received  that  change  of  heart  for 
which  David  so  longed  in  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  psalms.  They  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  true  Christianity  does  not  consist 
in  the  semipagan  ceremonies  of  Bomanism, 
and  have  moreover  become  possessors  of 
that  peace  of  soul  which  can  be  experienced 
only  through  absolute  faith  in  the  precious 
merit  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  been  fighting  this  glorious 
battle,  relying  always  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  have  not  forgotten  those  who  confound 
Catholicism  with  our  Christian  religion  and 
have  come  to  look  upon  both  with  complete 
indiflference. 

In  order  to  combat  this  eyil,  so  widespread 
in  Mexico,  and  common  to  all  educated 
people  in  all  Catholic  countries,  we  have 
had  recourse  to  historical  testimonies  deal- 
ing with  the  progress  of  nations.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  to  all  classes  of  unbe- 
lievers that  it  is  neither  the  race  nor  the 
climate  that  makes  men  more  active,  indus- 
trious, and  virtuous,  but  the  observance  of 
the  pure  and  simple  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
and  the  true  desire  of  serving  God  rather 
than  those  who  blasphemously  consider 
themselves  gods  of  earth. 

The  evangelical  Churches  have  gathered 
together  a  great  number  of  Catholics  who 
have  come  looking  for  true  communion 
with  Christ;  they  also  see  with  joy  that 
many  of  the  avowed  disciples  of  August 
Compte  and  Herbert  Spencer  have  been  con- 
vinced that  no  philosophy,  ancient  or 
modern,  can  accomplish  among  men  that 
which  is  brouglit  about  by  the  glorious 
doctrin(?s  of  our  precious  Redeemer. 

Before  this  meritorious  work  comes  to  an 
end  many  yeai-s  will  pass;  but  we  take 
pleasure  in  referring  to  the  great  campaign 
the  evangelical  Churches  are  engaged  in, 
and  the  glorious  victories  they  have  gained 
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tliroiigh    the     powerful     influence    of    the   ImWog  the  same  spirit  of  faith,  a«cordlDg 
GospeL    We  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  as  it  Is  written,  I  l>elieved,   and  therefore 
that  Ood  will  continue  dispensing  his  help   have  I  spoken ;  we  aleo  believe  and  there- 
to all  Christian  workers  until  every  Mexican   fore  speak." 
frill  say  with  the  great  iipoatle  Paul,  "  We,       Mexico  city,  August  15,  1901, 


THE  ANTICLERICAL  MOVEMEPH*  IN  MEXICO. 


IT  is  a  revival,  not  a  new  birth,  although 
it  may  result  in  the  formation  of  a  polit- 
"*  leal  party  standing  for  definite  ideas  and  in 
opposition  Co  the  adherents  of  other  intC'lli- 
gible  principles  of  government.  The  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  almost  uninterrupted 
peace  which  Mexico  has  enjoyed  under  the 
strong  personal  rule  of  President  Diaz  has 
brought  her  great  material  prosperity.  Now 
she  is  preparing  for  the  nest  step— greater 
freedom  of  [>opular  government,  through  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  her  excel- 
lent federal  constitution.  To  do  this  she 
must  have  the  freest  discussion  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  and  conse- 
quent alignment  of  her  citizens  in  accordance 
with  their  convictions. 

When  Mexico  declared  her  independence 
of  Spain  she  announced  her  adhesion  to  the 
Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Boman  Church.    In 
,_.ISST    ehe    adopted    constitutional   reforms 
^^VrliLch  separated  Church  and  State ;  but  not 
intil   ten    years    later,  after  Maximilian's 
tempted  empire  was  overthrown,  were  the 
reform  laws  made  effective  by  Juarez,  who 
"  nationalized  "  the  real  estate  holdings  of 
the  Church  (Including  lis  edifices  for  wor- 
ship), suppressed  the  monasteries  and  con- 
jkents,  placed  the  cemeteries   under  civic 
Wtrol,  prohibited  the  celebration  of  reU- 
a  aotA  outside  of  church  walls,  and  even 
e  wearing  of  distinctive  religious  garbs  on 
e3treet,mademurriageaoivil  contract,de- 
red  matrimony  solemnized  by  the  Church 
It  be  without  legal  effect,  decreed  freedom 
i  worship  to  all  religloDs,  and  forbade  any 
Mtroint  upon  liberty  of  conscience. 
Tha  degree  of  etitoreement  of  these  strin- 
'•8*nt  regulations  has    depended  upon  the 
character  of  the  local  authorities,  some  of 
whom  have  sympathized  with  the  Chureh  In 
her  humiliation;    while    others,  liberal    In 
conviction,  have  been  intimidated  by  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of   opposition  to 
thi-  pi-ogram  of  irform. 
The  government,  under  the  necessity  of 

KQtalning  itself,  has  felt  obliged  to  pnr- 
B  policy  of  conciliation  toward  the  hier- 


archy, whoso  adherents  form  a  numerical 
majority  of  the  citizens,  and  so  has  often 
(ailed  to  punish  infractions  of  the  law  with 
promptness  and  vigor.  Employees  of  the 
goremmeot  even  have  found  it  inadvisable 
to  lie  outspoken  in  matters  of  religion. 
Many  liberals  had  grown  despondent,  fear- 
ing at  least  a  partial  return  to  power  of 
those  who  have  never  accepted  their  defeat, 
but  have  untiringly  used  all  the  varied 
means  of  Infiueoce  within  their  reach  to 
regain  control. 

The  spark  needed  to  rekindle  the  courage 
of  these  patriots  was  struck  out  by  the 
bishop  of  San  Luis  Potosi  when,  in  the 
International  Congress  of  CathoUe  Workers 
held  in  Paris  last  year,  he  said  that  our 
reform  laws  are  a  dead  letter,  for  in  spite 
of  them  the  clergy  advances  vigorously,  as 
is  proved  by  the  opening  of  convents;  and 
woman  is  the  ready  instrument  by  which  the 
subjection  of  Mexico  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Instantly  there  was  an  awakening  among 
the  liberals.  Clubs  began  to  be  foi-med  at 
the  principal  centers  for  discussion  and  the 
moral  support  of  the  government.  On  liie 
fifth  of  Febniary  last,  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  reform  laws,  there  met  in 
San  I.uls  Potosi  the  first  liberal  congress, 
representing  more  than  eighty  lllieral  clubs. ' 
The  great  tJieater  waa  filled  with  a  hrilUant 
and  enthusiastic  assemblage,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  aeneational  incidents 
during  the  sessions  of  six  days. 

One  eloquent  orator  proposed  the  sending 
of  a  petition  to  the  king  of  Italy  that  upou 
the  death  of  Leo  XTII  he  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  pontiCT,  and  thus  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century,  and  for  the 
good  of  all  humanity,  abolish  the  infamous 
papacy.  Two  women  delegates  discussed 
the  question,  "  How  to  imliue  the  niasses 
with  litieral  ideas,  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  priests  in  the  home,  and  overcome 
the  obstructionist  education  imparted  by 
the  clergy."  A  vote  of  thanks  and  con- 
gratulation was  given  to  these  ladies  for 
their  heroic  support  of  the  liberal  movement. 
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One  oven  proposed  as  a  drastic  remedy 
for  the  ills  suffered  that  the  solemnization  | 
of  baptism  and  marriage  in  church  be  pro- 
hibitcd.     This  occasioned  tremendous  ex-  \ 
citement,  and  some  of  the  delegates  retired.  ! 
But  the  propojral  was  afterward  incorporated 
in    the    fifty-two    resolutions    adopted    by 
the  congress,  some  of  which  are  briefly  as 
follows : 

Our  aims  are  not  political  or  personal,  but  we  ad- 
vocate (a)  respect  for  and  exact  observance  of  the 
laws  ;  {li)  a  liberal  and  civic  education  for  all ;  (f)  the 
reestablishment  of  political  honesty  in  the  officers  of 
government;  yd)  the  abolishment  of  all  that  tends 
to  make  personal  considerations  superior  to  the 
reform  laws. 

All  members  of  the  clubs  will  help  to  celebrate 
worthily  the  national  holidays. 

No  liberal  will  send  any  children  who  may  be 
under  his  care  to  the  church  schools,  nor  contribute  • 
in  any  way  to  the  support  of  the  clergy. 

Every  club  will  appoint  committees  to  watch  the 
public  school  teachers  and  see  that  they  do  not 
violate  the  reform  laws. 

The  clubs  will  advise  their  members  to  give  care- 
ful instruction  to  their  families  regarding  liberal 
ideas,  and  to  organize  social  gatherings  for  a  lil^e 
purpose. 

Let  a  law  be  passed  limiting  the  number  of  priests 
to  one  for  each  10,000  inhabitants. 

Let  articles  83  and  87  of  the  federal  constitution 
be  amended  so  that  all  who  take  upon  themselves 
monastic  vows,  or  who  adopt  the  profession  of  min- 
isters of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  shall  lose  their 
rights  as  Mexican  citizens  and  be  classed  with 
foreigners. 

Since  then  the  organization  of  clubs  has 
gone  on;  some  of  them  have  established 
periodicals  as  their  organs ;  and  frequently 
there  appear  "manifests"  from  different 
clubs,  signed  by  doctors,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, and  artisans.  One  that  lies  before 
the  writer,  from  the  capital  of  the  distant 
state  of  Tobasco,  and  signed  by  the  full 
names  of  350  persons,  speaks  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  their  teachings  in  op- 
position to  the  preaching  of  Christ,  in  terms 
of  such  vigor  and  plainness  as  would  scarcely 
be  tolerated  in  a  Protestant  missionary  to 
Mexico  speaking  in  the  United  States  to  his 
co-religionists. 

The  recent  scandalous  occurrences  in 
high  clerical  and  social  circles  in  this  coun- 
try have  doubtless  been  reported  by  the  As- 
sociated Press.  One  journal  of  Mexi(;o  city. 
El  Iinparclal,  advises  thc^  faithful  to  be 
more  careful  in  the  sclcM'tion  of  their  con- 
fessors, choosing  those  advanocnl  in  years 
and  of  good  character.    One  sohoul-teacher 


suggests  that  women  would  better  not 
choose  a  priest  at  all,  but  rather  other 
women  to  be  their  confessors.  Another 
periodical  claims  that  under  existing  laws, 
since  the  civil  authorities  are  competent  to 
punish  any  acts  which,  though  allowed  by 
an  ecclesiastical  organization,  may  l>e  an 
injury  to  society,  there  is  room  for  the  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  auricular  confession  and 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood  as  being  immoral 
and  injurious. 

No  one  can  foresee  the  precise  outcome  of 
all  this  agitation  against  the  clergy.  But 
while  doubtless  it  is  maintained  by  some  in- 
dividuals who  are  the  declared  enemies  of  re- 
ligion in  any  form,  and  who  would  not  be 
sorry  to  see  evangelical  ministers  as  well 
left  without  place  or  work  in  the  world,  the 
great  majority  of  the  supporters  consist  of 
fathers,  husbands,  and  brother  who  have 
suffered  all  their  lives  from  a  corrupt  system, 
and  who  have  been  roused  to  make  strenu- 
ous effort  to  free  themselves  and  their  loved 
ones  from  the  incubus  of  puerile  and  irra- 
tional teachings,  superstitious  practices, 
tyranny  over  the  conscience,  a  system  of  es- 
pionage in  the  home,  and  a  frightful  and 
disgusting  immorality.  It  is  a  noble  in- 
dignation which  inspires  them;  and  they 
deserve  the  sympathy  of  all  who  love  truth, 
purity,  justice,  and  liberty. — Mexico  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Congregationnlist, 


Hezioo's  Greatest  Needs. 

MEXICO  needs'  the  Gospel  to-day  no  less  than 
China.  She  must  have  it  to  save  her  from 
superstition,  vice,  ignorance,  and  priestcraft.  While 
the  hold  of  the  Komish  Church  has  been  loosened 
upon  the  property  of  Mexico,  of  which  fully  one 
third  was  at  one  time  in  papal  hands,  and  the  laws 
of  reform  forbid  the  offensive  religious  processions 
in  the  streets,  yet  there  has  come  no  sufficient  substi- 
tute for  this  corrupt  faith  to  profoundly  impress  the 
great  numbers  who  are  drifting  to  infidelity.  The 
complete  separation  of  Church  and  State  has  led  the 
officials  to  absent  themselves  from  all  religious  serv- 
ices, and  the  example  set  by  the  rulers  has  become 
contagious.  Distrust  of  all  religious  teachers  is  the 
result  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  people  were  long 
accustomed,  and  confidence  in  missionaries  comes 
only  with  intimate  contact  and  acquaintance  long 
enough  to  tost  their  disinterestedness.  Many  of  the 
worst  conditions  of  paganism  have  to  be  overcome 
in  giving  the  people  of  Mexico  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
But  they  must  have  that  Gospel  as  a  substitute  for 
the  caricature  of  our  holy  religion  which  has 
deceived  thnni. — liishop  Jftudrix. 
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K.    T.HIBILI.,   SrpEBINTKB 


"SOMING,  ia  tlireo  liunilred  and  flft.y- 
Ave  mUos  long  and  two  hundred  aud 
i^r^  mfles  wide,  and  bus  aa  area  of 

ninety- seven 


0  States. 

Broad  plains 

and    magalSceiit    mouutains     cover    the 

I  Btole.    There  ia  a.  strange  mixture  of  bad 

k. lands,    deserts,  green    fields,    and    p^oks. 

Everybody  knows  of  the  TellowHtoue  Park 

—the    grandest   display  of  nature    in   the 

*orld. 

Our    climate    cannot    he    Burpassed   for 
[bealth    fuid   comfort.     Our  industries  are 
tarming  by  irrigation;  stock-raising,  prin- 
tipally  horses,  cuttle,  and  sheep ;  and  min- 
[,  chiefly  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
ooal.    Our  resources  cannot  be  fully  esti- 
mated.   They  are  only  waiting  for  develop- 
ment 
The  population  of  Wyoming,  according 
)  the  last  census,  numbers  02,631,  an  in- 
e  during  the  decade  of  91,836.    They 
from  almost    all    the  States  in  the 
Union,  and  from  many  foreign  countries, 
hardy,  induatrlotis,  and  intelU- 
^Dt  people.    Cowboys,  miners,  ranchmen, 
h[>rofeeslonal  men,  and  capitalists  are  alnays 
□  evidenoe.    The  college  graduate  is  every- 
where.   The  literacy  is  second  to  that  of  no 
tatfl  in  the  Union.    There  ia  a  school  wher- 
perer  three  or  (our  children  can  be  gathered 
ptogether. 

The  morality  of  the  people  is  good,  but  it 
I  b«  better,  and  it  Is  improving.  The 
oloon,  with  all  ii-s  pernicious  effect*,  Is  u 


'   TUB  WSOMINO  HIRBIOX. 

blot  on  the  entire  Stjite,  but  it  is  nppoi'ent 
that  public  «>ntiment  against  this  evil  is 
growing,  Oambliug  is  llui^nsed,  but  the 
recent  session  of  the  Xie)^lature,  after  a  hot 
enisade,  passed  a  law,  to  take  effect  Ft-biu- 
ary  aa,  imia.  prohibiting  gambling. 

Divorce  proceedings  can  be  entered  by  a 
person  fnani  anywhere  who  aweai'a  that  he 
has  resided  in  the  State  six  monlhs.  This 
bud  law  kef^ps  a  disgraceful  divorce  colony 
especially  in  Cheyenne,  but  tho  laat  Leglsla- 
tUR>  extended  such  residence  to  one  year— 
tlie  time  required  for  citizenship.  This  law 
lias  just  become  effective  (Be|>tenilier  1, 
ll>01).  Prostitution  is  general,  and  iu  almost 
all  our  cities  the  vice  is  tolerated  in  epite  of 
prohibitory  city  and  State  laws.  Many  of 
the  better  class  of  citizens  are  determined 
that  the  State  shall  not  be  much  longer  un- 
der this  shame. 

But  these  thin^  represent  only  one  side 
of  the  morals  of  our  State.  There  is  a 
strong,  healthy  moral  sentiment  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  other 
State,  and  undoubtedly  In  a  tew  more  years 
this  sentiment  will  have  so  crystallized  as  to 
remove  these  evils  from  under  the  protec- 
tion of  law. 

Most  of  the  leading  religious  denouiinu- 
tioiia  are  represented  in  Wyoming.  The 
evangelical  Churches  having  organizations 
report  their  members  as  tollowa:  Presby- 
terians, 400;  Baptists,  500;  Congregationat- 
ists,  GOO;  Episcopalians,  1,IXK);  Methodists, 
1,100;  total,  3,G00.  These  figures  show  the 
remarkable  fact  that  not  more  than  four  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  memt«rH  of  the 
organized  evangelical  Churches  of  the  State. 
It  ia  true  that  we  have  a  spriukUug  of  evan- 
gelical Christians  who  belong  to  Churches 
not  organized  iu  the  State,  and  we  have 
others  in  isolated  settlements  where  there  is 
no  organized  Church  of  any  kind ;  but  these 
will  not  more  than  compensate  fur  those 
nominal  members  who  are  not  worthy  of 
being  counted. 

When  we  consider  the  serioris  fact  that 
only  three  or  four  out  of  one  hundred  of  our 
population  can  be  numbered  as  evangelical 
Christians,  we  are  forced  to  the  couoiuBlon 
that  Wyoming  is  In  great  need  of  a  more 
aggressive,  evangellsllo  missionary  work. 

Notice  two  facts  still  more  startling.     Thf 
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Mormons  report  5,000  members,  and  the  Bo- 
man  Catholics  6,500.  The  latter  are  com- 
posed mostly  of  foreigners  with  foreign 
ideas  and  conduct.  This  Church  as  a 
Church  already  shows  her  hand  in  State 
affairs,  as  was  instanced  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature.  She  obtained  what  she 
asked  for,  and  her  hierarchy  roundly  de- 
nounced in  the  press  those  members  of 
the  Legislature  who  dared  disobey  her 
behests. 

But  a  hierarchy  more  tyrannical  and  abso- 
lute than  Bomanism  has  ever  dared  to  be 
in  this  part  of  America  is  the  Mormon  hier- 
archy. The  writer  heard  an  elderly  lady 
say  in  a  Mormon  "  testimony "  meeting, 
"  The  worst  thing  a  Latter  Day  Saint  (Mor- 
mon) can  do  is  to  hivck  against  the  priest- 
hood." No  doubt  she  knew  whereof  she 
spoke!  And  this  priesthood  as  a  rule  is 
illiterate,  narrow,  and  bigoted.  That  the 
politics  of  the  State  should  bo  dominated  by 
such  an  influence  (and  we  are  fast  approach- 
ing such  a  condition)  is  one  of  the  greatest 
menaces  to  the  liberties  of  our  common- 
wealth. The  priesthood  rules  not  only  in 
the  Church,  but  also,  when  possible,  in  the 
State. 

The  Mormons  are  rapidly  colonizing  Wyo- 
ming. No  less  than  one  thousand  have 
come  into  the  State  within  the  past  year. 
They  boast  that  they  will  rule  the  State. 
The  welcome  fact  that  they  cause  our  des- 
erts to  blossom  makes  them  materially  a 
desirable  class  of  immigrants.  While  they 
obey  our  laws,  and  keep  their  sectism  out 
of  the  state  house,  the}'  have  rights  equal  to 
those  of  any  other  religious  body.  They  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  our  State,  and  their  in- 
fluence is  already  felt  in  politics,  and  he 
who  says  that  polygamy  is  not  practiced, 
both  secretly  and  openly,  in  Wyoming  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

Since  Bomanism  and  Mormonism,  two  ab- 
solute ecclesiastical  powers,  are  so  dominant 
and  growing  in  Wyoming,  it  behooves  evan- 
gelical Churches  to  rally,  and  withstand 
more  efT(»ctivelv  these  foes  of  the  best  mo- 
rality  and  spirituality.  They  already  out- 
num]>er  evangelical  Churches  more  than 
three  to  cue. 

Wyoming  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
ineludcjs  the  whole  of  the  State  except  Crook 
County  an<l  the  Yellowstone  Park,  making 
the  area  of  the  mi^^sion  ninetv  thousand  : 
square  miles.  During  four  yeai*s  the  super- 
iutendenoy  has  involved  travel  of  seventy  i 


thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles 
by  rail,  and  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-three  miles  by  team,  total  seventy-nine 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles. 

We  have  19  pastors,  24  churches,  1,048  full 
members  and  186  probationers.  We  have 
been  paying  debts  and  building  churches 
and  parsonages  so  that  most  of  our  pastors 
and  congregations  are  comfortably  shel- 
tered. During  the  past  four  years  we  have 
built  8  churches,  3  parsonages,  and  cleared 
9  churches  of  debt.  Bevival  work  is  being 
done  on  most  of  the  charges,  the  results  of 
which  are,  in  many  instances,  very  gratify- 
ing. We  are  endeavoring  to  uplift  the 
Methodist  standard  of  morality  and  spirit- 
uality in  the  midst  of  ecclesiasticism  and 
worldliness. 

We  are  thankful  to  say  that  in  the  divorce 
and  gambling  crusades  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  many  of  the  leaders,  both  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  were  Meth- 
odists. They  stood  like  Christian  men 
against  the  combined  forces  of  popular 
vices.  Taking  the  present  condition  of 
Wyoming  Methodism  as  a  whole,  we  have 
many  reasons  for  gratitude. 

But  our  needs  are  great  and  numerous. 
Our  territory  is  entirely  too  large  for  one 
district.  It  should  be  divided  into  two. 
We  need  more  preachers  to  occupy  new 
fields.  We  should  have  at  least  five  more 
men  to  travel  as  many  new,  large,  hard  cir- 
cuits. It  is  sad  to  find  parents  who  have 
not  attended  church  for  years,  and  children 
and  young  people  who  seldom  or  never  hear 
a  sermon — all  because  such  privileges  are 
not  within  their  reach.  The  moral  and  reli- 
gious life  of  such  communities  can  easily 
be  guessed. 

We  need  reinforcements  in  evangelistic 
work.  Many  of  our  churches  are  small  in 
memliershij),  and  so  the  help  for  a  pastor  in 
revival  work  is  very  meager  against  the 
large  forces  of  indiflferonce  and  sin.  A  sen- 
sible, consecrated  evangelist,  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  frontier  customs  and  hard- 
ships, would  certainly  increase  our  success. 
Unless  Wyoming  and  the  whole  Bocky 
Mountain  region  has  a  revival,  and  that 
soon,  Methodism  cannot  grow  and  prosper 
as  it  should.  Spirituality  is  at  a  too  low 
ebb. 

We  need  and  must  have  soon  an  increase 
of  appropriation  of  missionary  money,  or 
Methodism  in  Wyoming  is  seriously  ham- 
pered and  injured.     Our  appropriation  for 
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this  year  is  reduced;  while  the  truth  is  that, 
at  a  very  conservative  estimate,  it  should 
have  been  increased  at  least  $3,000. 

In  the  western  half  of  the  State,  where 
Mormonism  is  growing  rapidly,  we  are  do- 
ing the  least,  and  are  not  prepared  to  do 
more.  Methodism  will  wake  up  some  morn- 
ing and  find  Wyoming  thoroughly  Mormon- 
ized,  and  then  perhaps  she  will  hurl  money 
into  the  State  when  comparatively  little 
good  can  be  done. 


As  to  the  outlook  we  are  not  discouraged. 
We  believe  that  yet  the  purse  strings  of 
Methodist  wealth  will  be  loosened  to  help 
the  West,  where  natural  resources  are  devel- 
oping, population  is  increasing,  and  a 
stanch  civilization  is  growing.  The  Church 
must  keep  pace  with  the  general  progress 
if  the  highest  moral  and  religious  inter- 
ests connected  with  material  growth  and 
prosperity  are  to  be  conserved. 

Cheyenne,  September  4, 1901. 


METHODIST  SUCCESS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES* 

BY  REV.   HOMEB  C.   8TUNTZ,  D.D. 


IF  the  best  test  of  apostolic  succession  be 
apostolic  success,  then  those  who  began 
the  work  in  the  Philippines  are  unquestion- 
ably in  that  succession.  The  success  has 
been  truly  apostolic,  both  in  kind  and  in 
degree.  Many  are  being  added  unto  the 
Church  daily  of  such  as  are  being  saved, 
and  this  has  been  the  case  for  more  than 
-eighteen  months.  There  is  a  heartiness 
among  the  converts,  a  readiness  to  sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  little  body  of  believers 
that  is  like  that  which  was  shown  when 
**  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  had  all 
things  common,  and  they  did  eat  their 
meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart, 
praising  Gk>d,  and  having  favor  with  all 
the  people." 

.  It  is  less  than  eighteen  months  since  the 
first  regularly  appointed  missionar}'  reached 
Manila.  A  good  work  was  in  operation 
then,  nurtured  into  life  by  Bishop  Thoburn, 
Chaplain  Stiill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prautch,  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Goodrich,  and  other  consecrated 
helpers.  But  in  these  months  the  ingather- 
ing has  taken  place.  There  are  now  1,400 
probationers  and  full  members  in  Manila 
and  suburbs  alone,  with  a  gracious  work 
going  forward  in  the  provinces.  In  India 
Dr.  Butler  and  his  baud  of  workers  had 
labored  fifteen  yeai*s  before  they  had  gath- 
ered as  many  members.  In  China  it  was 
still  a  longer  period  that  elaps(Hl  before  the 
number  of  them  that  believed  had  reached 
this  total. 

Great  has  been  the  aid  received  from  the 
American  and  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Societies.  Chiefly  has  the  former  helped 
us,  as  it  is  an  American  organization,  and 
those  who  support  us  also  support  it. 
Without  the  aid  received  in  translations  of  I 


Scriptures  we  could  not  have  seen  such  re- 
sults. It  is  the  helper  of  all  the  missions. 
It  is  a  sort  of  foster  mother  of  all  mission 
work.  I  hope  all  our  pastors  will  remember 
this  when  they  present  the  Bible  Society 
collection  in  their  churches. 

The  converts  place  their  homes  at  our  dis- 
posal, without  charge,  for  all  the  services. 
Looking  over  the  account  books  with  Rev. 
Mr.  McLaughlin,  the  treasurer,  this  week, 
I  found  that  from  the  beginning  the  mis- 
sion has  only  paid  $7.50  rent  for  rooms  in 
which  to  hold  services.  And  we  are  now 
holding  thirty-seven  services  each  week  in 
this  city  alone !  An  average  of  six  thousand 
native  Filipinos  are  in  attendance  at  these 
services,  and  there  is  not  one  penny  of  rent 
incurred.  In  four  of-  the  meeting  pltices 
small  chapels  have  been  built,  with  very 
slight  aid  from  the  States— in  some  cases 
none  at  all.  But  in  all  sorts  of  weather  we 
are  welcomed  into  the  homes  of  the  people 
with  one  to  three  services  each  week,  and 
not  only  no  rent  paid,  but  none  would  even 
be  offered,  as  it  would  hurt  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  who  do  what  they  do  solely  for 
the  love  tliey  bear  the  Master. 

The  converts  are  continually  surprising 
us  by  their  grasp  of  evangelical  truth.  Only 
htst  Sunday  one  of  the  exliorters  went  with 
Brother  McLaughlin  to  a  large  service  held 
in  a  theater  in  Malabon,  north  of  the  city 
proper.  He  is  a  merchant  in  a  small  way, 
and  until'  one  year  ago  was  a  sacristitn  in 
the  Tondo  Catholic  Church.  He  sang  in 
their  dioir,  and  performed  other  services 
a!)out  tlie  building,  receiving  $8  per  month 
pay.  He  and  his  wife  also  kept  a  little  store. 
He  had  lu^ard  the  Protestants  abused,  mis- 
named, ridiculed,  anathematized,  but   re- 
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solved  to  hear  them  once.  He  came  to  a 
service  at  which  our  Brother  Nicholas 
Zumora,  the  Spurgeon  of  the  Philippines, 
was  preaching.  He  came  to  make  sport  of 
the  ignorant  rabble.  He  was  caught  in  the 
grip  of  the  preacher's  logic,  carried  along 
with  him  in  his  exposition  of  unfamiliar 
Scriptures,  and  finally  left  the  place  with 
beating  heart  and  trembling  limbs— under 
pungent  conviction  for  sin ! 

After  one  or  two  sleepless  nights  he  at- 
tended another  service,  at  which  he  gave 
himself  to  Christ  for  salvation.  Ho  was 
clearly  saved,  and  has  walked  in  the  light 
for  one  blessed  year.  His  wife  came  to 
Christ  almost  at  once,  and  they  have  had  a 
year  of  blessing,  though  their  names  have 
been  cast  out  as  evil  by  the  Church  people 
among  whom  they  were  formerly  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

He  preached  with  unusual  unction  and 
power  that  morning,  and  Mr.  McLaughlin 
asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  had  such 
liberty  in  delivering  his  message.  He  said : 
**  Pastor,  last  night  I  went  to  bed  with  my 
mind  filled  with  the  thoughts  which  I  had 
been  trying  to  put  in  order  for  the  sermon 
this  morning.  I  could  not  sleep.  After  all 
was  quiet  I  rose,  went  into  an  adjoining 
room,  and  prayed  unto  God  that  he  would 
open  my  mind  to  understand  these  words 
of  his  son,  and  enable  me  to  preach  to  the 
people  so  that  they  would  repent  and  be 
saved.  I  had  a  long  struggle.  It  was  past 
one  when  the  answer  of  peace  came,  but 
then  I  was  sure  that  God  would  bo  with  me 
to-day.  He  gave  the  power.  To  him  be  the 
glory." 

That  is  as  good  as  the  early  preachers  of 
American  Methodism  did.  It  shows  as  clear 
a  grasp  of  the  way  to  bring  down  power  from 
on  high  as  any  minister  in  America  has. 
He  will  probably  give  us  all  his  time  and 
work  as  a  Methodist  preacher  soon.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  are  good  people,  and  are 
highly  esteemed  by  their  acquaintance.  He 
is  a  natural  orator,  and  can  i:ise  to  real 
power  in  extempore  delivery.  I  predict  for 
him  a  useful  career.  Pray  for  Brother 
Candido  Guzman ! 

Another  of  our  exhorters  is  an  interesting 
character.  He  is  a  boatman.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  hire  boats  and  carry  freight  up  and 
down  the  many  canals  and  estuaries  which 
run  this  way  and  that  throughout  Manila. 
He  lives  in  a  miserable  little  shack  of  a 
house,  and  has  the  support  of  a  number  of 


dependent  relatives  on  -his  hands,  but  with 
all  his  work  he  finds  time  to  study  and 
preach  at  least  twice  a  week  for  us,  and 
always  with  acceptability.  He  makes  con- 
siderable money  in  his  business,  but  it  is  all 
consumed  caring  for  others.  He  is  a  sunny^ 
hopeful  soul.    As  Browning  puts  it : 

..."  Luitolfo  was  a  proper 
Friend-making,  everywhere  friend-finding- 

soul. 
Fit  for  the  sunshine,  so  it  followed  him.    A 
Happy-tempered  bringer  of  the  best  out  of 

worst.** 

It  may  not  be  wise  for  him  to  give  up  his 
business  and  give  his  entire  time  to  the 
ministry,  but  he  will  do  much  valuable  work 
as  a  local  preacher. 

One  of  our  converts  has  tasted  the  cup  of 
Romish  persecution  to  its  dregs.  He  and 
his  father  were  imprisoned  in  the  central 
jail  of  Manila,  known  as  Bilibid,  in  1895. 
The  only  reason  assigned  was  that  the 
father  did  not  lift  his  hat  to  a  certairf  friar 
for  whose  immoral  life  ho  had  only 
contempt.  Next  morning  the  father  was 
taken  out  on  the  Lunetta  and  shot,  and  for 
four  weary  years  the  son  was  held  a  pris- 
oner and  kept  at  the  monotonous  work  of 
breaking  stones  in  sun  and  rain,  ten  hours 
a  day.  Three  times  each  week  only  were 
the  prisoners  fed,  and  then  expected  to  keep 
the  scanty  allowance  through  three  and  one 
half  days,  until  the  next  serving  of  rations. 
This  young  man  has  a  deep  dent  in  his 
chest  bone  made  by  the  thrust  of  a  musket- 
butt  in  the  hands  of  a  Spanish  soldier  as  a 
gentle  hint  of  authority ! 

Soon  after  I  came  in  April  one  of  the  Fil- 
ipino young  men  was  given  charge  of  a  cir- 
cuit reaching  out  east  of  the  city  toward  the 
Santa  Mesa  Hospital  for  American  soldiers. 
It  was  not  supposed  that  he  was  much  of  a 
preacher,  and  we  hoped  that  he  could  hold 
things  together  there  until  we  could  spare 
an  abler  man.  To  our  gratification  this 
man  has  secured  a  membership  of  eighty, 
nearly  all  heads  of  families,  and  to-day  they 
purchase  a  building,  built  as  a  store  some 
months  ago,  to  use  as  a  chapel.  They  have 
raised  two  thirds  of  the  money  themselves, 
and  paid  it  over.  This  young  man  has 
grown  in  preaching  ability,  has  shown  good 
organizing  gifts,  and  has  been  led  into 
deeper  experiences  of  saving  grace  for 
himself. 

The  way  those  people  went  at  the  matter 
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of  raising  the  funds  for  their  chapel  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  entirely  unconven- 
tional way  they  have  of  getting  at  such 
things.  At  one  of  the  services,  when  many 
had  not  been  able  to  get  inside  the  house  of 
the  brother  who  had  the  meeting  that  day, 
they  fell  to  talking  of  the  imperative  need 
which  was  upon  them  to  secure  a  larger 
place  for  their  use.  The  leading  man  said, 
**  Let  us  stop  talking  and  do  something," 
which,  by  the  way,  is  occasionally  a  good 
thing!  He  said:  "Let  each  man  give  five 
pesos  ($2.50).  Let  each  woman  give  half  as 
much,  and  each  child  one  half  a  peso.  If  we 
were  all  to  do  that,  where  would  we  be  ?  " 
They  figured  it  up,  and  found  that  this 
would  bring  the  amount  up  to  within  less 
than  $25  of  the  amount  needed  to  purchase 
the  vacant  bamboo  and  thatch  store  build- 
ing. Now  they  have  that  raised.  We  gave 
them  $12.50,  and  paid  for  their  ground  rent 
title. 

This  little  company  knows  the  Lord.  It 
is  the  rule  that  some  one  is  saved  at  every 
service,  and  often  the  services  can  hardly  be 
closed  because  of  the  people  who  are  seeking 
to  know  of  Christ.  Their  little  church  will 
be  a  power  for  good  in  that  end  of  the  city. 
Already  one  or  two  young  men  of  promise 
have  entered  the  church  there,  and  we 
have  them  in  mind  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

At  a  town  near  Malabon,  north  of  Manila 
some  six  or  eight  miles,  we  have  a  case  that 
illustrates  at  once  our  diflBculties  and  our 
success.  There  is  a  man  living  there  who 
has  considerable  property.  He  is  the  leading 
man  of  the  place,  and  some  months  ago  he 
invited  our  Brother  Goodell  to  hold  a  service 
at  his  place.  The  service  was  held,  and  the 
man  purchased  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
Tagalog  Gospels,  and  asked  for  another 
service.  When  the  workers  went  back  to 
hold  the  second  service  they  found  that  this 
man  had  built  a  shedlike  building  seating 
at  least  two  hundred  people  on  his  own  land 
in  which  to  accommodate  the  people. 

Soon  he  was  converted.  He  then  moved 
the  building  to  a  higher  and  better  place, 
enlarged  it  to  more  than  twice  its  former 
capacity,  seated  it  and  put  it  at  our  disposal 
—all  at  his  own  charges.  Now  it  Js  filled 
with  people  every  Sunday,  and  a  great  work 
is  in  sight  at  that  place. 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  arranged  with  Brother 
McLaughlin  to  have  his  little  child  baptized 
at  one    of  the  Sunday  services.     Filipino 


people  have  been  accustomed  to  make  a  big 
thing  of  the  christening  of  their  children, 
and  he  had  made  quite  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  the  event.  He  had  invited  two 
presidentes  of  neighboring  pueblos  to  stand 
godfathers  to  the  child,  and  they  were  there 
with  baptismal  robes  that  would  have  made 
your  eyes  open,  they  were  so  rich. 

But  when  they  learned  that  our  good 
friend  had  turned  Protestant,  and  was  in- 
tending to  have  a  Protestant  minister  bap- 
tize the  child,  they  refused  to  go  on  with  it. 
They  said,  "  We  are  Catholics.  We  came  to 
stand  godfathers  to  this  child,  and  this  we 
are  ready  to  do  if  it  is  baptized  by  the  priest 
in  the  church.  Otherwise  we  shall  feel  that 
you  have  insulted  us,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  poor  fellow  was  in  much  perplexity. 
These  men  were  lifelong  friends.  They 
were  right  in  a  manner.  He  had  invited 
them.  He  had  asked  them  to  stand  god- 
fathers to  the  children,  not  knowing  that  it 
is  not  our  custom.  To  refuse  to  have  the 
child  baptized  as  they  expected  would  be  to 
put  their  friendship  to  a  severe  strain.  So 
he  compromised  in  his  own  mind. 

He  said :  "  Very  well.  I  will  adhere  to  the 
agreement  purely  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
my  friendship  with  you.  I  will  not  go  into 
that  church.  I  shall  never  have  anything 
to  do  again  with  the  Church  or  with  its 
priests.  I  am  a  Protestant.  I  am  willing 
to  announce  it  anywhere.  I  am  a  Protestant 
from  now  on.  But  baptism  at  the  hands  of 
the  priest  will  not  hurt  the  child.  If  3'ou 
are  willing  to  carry  the  child  into  the  church 
and  have  him  baptized,  well  and  good.  If 
not,  then  the  child  will  not  be  baptized  by 
the  priest.  For  neither  my  wife  nor  myself 
will  set  foot  in  that  church." 

So  the  two  friends  took  the  little  one  and 
marched  into  the  gloomy  old  building  and 
had  it  baptized,  without  its  parents.  Then 
Brother  McLaughlin  and  his  Filipino  helper 
held  the  preaching  service  as  planned.  This 
only  illustrates  the  complex  nature  of  condi- 
tions that  confront  us. 

The  training  class  of  twenty  young  men 
meets  twice  each  week,  and  there  we  an* 
training  the  men  who  are  to  lead  these 
hosts.    Pray  for  us. 


O  JOY  for  every  nation  ; 

O  f^oMen  af?e  fo  come  ! 
When  Jesus  brinprs  salvation 

World  wide,  true  Harvest  Home  I 
O  irlorious  Advent  of  our  Kinp: 
Whose  praise  the  angel  reapers  sing ! 
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►AN  CONCESSIONS  AND  FAITH  IN  INDIA. 


BY  REV.   HOMEB  WROTEN. 


1HAVE  been  greatly  interested  recently 
in  what  has  appeared  in  (Gospel  in  All 
Lands  relative  to  the  conflict  between  Mo- 
hammedanism and  Christianity.  The  au- 
thors of  these  two  religious  systems  were 
not  born  far  apart  either  in  time  or  place. 
Christianity  spread  westward,  Mohammed- 
anism becoming  thinner  and  thinner  until 
England  and  America  have  but  one  color. 
Mohammedanism  undertook  the  race  west- 
ward with  Christianity,  but  was  forced  to 
recoil  until  it  has  become  thoroughly  in- 
trenched in  Central  and  Southern  Asia. 

It  becomes  a  study  more  intensely  inter- 
esting as  one  meets  and  mingles  with  it. 
Preaching  on  the  square,  or  in  the  open  of 
the  Orient,  the  missionary  must  be  prepared 
for  interruption  and  contradiction  from  the 
Moslem  continually.  He  is  more  ready  to 
combat  our  faith,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
religious  representative. 

A  volume,  Hie  Spirit  of  Islam,  recently 
came  under  my  notice.  The  author  is  a 
true  product  of  the  East,  and  sees  every- 
thing through  Mussulman  lens.  He  is  no 
less  a  writer  than  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  M.A., 
CLE.,  barrister-at-law  and  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal.  He 
has  written  extensively  on  laws  and  customs 
among  Mohammedans,  and  has  furnished 
several  well-written  books  upon  the  life  and 
teaching  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  He  is  to 
be  read  because  of  the  position  he  holds  and 
the  authority  with  which  he  speaks.  I 
write  because  aroused  by  the  concessions  he 
makes. 

Two  sentences  in  his  preface  are  worthy 
of  thought:  "Theism  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  Islam  of  Mohammed  shorn  of 
the  disciplinary  rules  framed  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  common  folk."  "  The  Islam  of 
Mohammed,  with  its  stem  discipline  and  its 
severe  morality,  has  proved  itself  the  only 
practical  religion  for  low  natures  to  save 
them  from  drifting  into  a  lawless  material- 
ism.** This  amounts  virtually  to  saying 
that  "  Unitarianism,  plus  the  rules  of  Mo- 
hammed, is  the  only  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  depraved  man.** 

By  tacit  assumption  this  writer  does  away 
with  all  necessity  for  a  Saviour;  ignores 
revelation  by  incarnation,  and  reconcilia- 
tion by  atonement.     He  employs  the  cud- 


gels furnished  by  the  higher  critics  most 
mercilessly.  He  trims  all  Gospel  narrative 
to  fit  his  conception  of  Jesus,  and  continu- 
ally uses  weapons  which  rationalistic  Eu- 
ropeans have  put  into  his  hands  to  deny  and 
ridicule  the  divinity  of  Christ.  He  ad- 
dresses his  book  to  skeptics,  rationalists, 
and  all  classes  of  Westerners  disaffected 
with  the  Galilean.  He  boasts  that  Moham- 
medanism is  a  rational  system  well  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  demands  of  German  and 
English  thought. 

While  he  acknowledges  Moses  and  Jesua 
and  Mohammed  prophets  of  G<xl  in  that 
order  of  rank,  and  while  he  claims  that  what 
Jesus  began  Mohammed  carried  to  glorious 
culmination,  he  yet  makes  incessant  use  of 
the  Christ  of  history  as  the  norm  of  man- 
hood and  standard  of  authority.  To  prove 
Mohammed  perfect  he  attempts  to  show  hi» 
likeness  to  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  in  what- 
ever particulars  the  son  of  Abdullah, 
appears  to  disadvantage  he  glibly  furnishes 
excuse. 

Ameer  Ali  makes  capital  from  the  fact 
that  Mohammed  was  an  orphan.  Marrying 
a  wealthy  woman  when  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old,  he  found  what  the  author  calls 
"  that  repose  and  exemption  from  daily  toil 
which  he  needed  in  order  to  prepare  his 
mind  for  his  great  work." 

This  appears  quite  necessary  for  the  apos- 
tle to  the  Arabians,  but  Christians  cannot 
help  making  the  contrast  between  the  two 
teachers.  This  woman,  Khodija,  was  tho 
inspiration  of  his  life,  and  his  hope  when  no 
man,  not  even  he  himself,  had  any  con- 
fidence in  him.  During  the  fifteen  years  of 
his  obscurity  he  was  given  to  introspection, 
and  emerging  from  this  mystical  period 
rapidly  won  the  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  In  contradistinction  to  Jesus 
Christ  he  accepted  all  honor  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  eventually  fought  to  sustain  it. 
By  liis  fortunate  marriage  he  became  one 
of  the  two  wealthiest  citizens  in  Mecca.  In 
his  leisure  solitude  became  a  passion  with 
him.  He  had  dreams,  and  saw  visions, 
until  finally  rocks  and  caves  and  trees  and 
waves  seemed  to  say  to  him,  "  Thou  art  the 
prophet  of  God.** 

The  biographer  speaks  of  him  as  awaking 
from  hia  trance.   His  first  followers  were  the 
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iot«d  men  of  Arabian  hletoiy — instead  of 
the  poor  and  lowly  ho  began  with  the  aris- 
tocratic. Tlie  author  makes  an  argument 
based  upon  the  fact  that  hia  near  kinspeople 
had  confldenoe  ju  him,  aud  followed  Mm, 
while  "  the  infiuence  of  Jesus  was  least 
sroong  his  nearest  relatives." 

Granting  that  this  Is  all  true,  it  is  onlyfair 

to  say  that  a  man's  friends  and  relatives 

111  often  follow  him  in  his  gxiilt  to  the 

Furthermore,  if  Jesus  was  the  Son 

"of  God,  qs  he  claimed,  be  was  no  nearer  hia 

earthly  relatives  than  anyone  else. 

He  advances  the  point  that  Mohammed's 
disciples  were  convinced  by  moral  evidences  I 
and  never  called  for  a  miracle.    There 
t  many  who  have  lived  on  the  earth  who 
ive  by  life  and  deeds  encouraged  pupil; 
ask  for  miracles.    He  calls  him  the  great 
pioneer   of    Rationalism,    one    who    never 
claimed  to  know  hidden  things.     He  boasts 
that  he  never  asked  tor  human  worship, 
and  disclaimed  all  wonder-working  power. 
^  ily  goes  to  say  he  was  human,  had 

light  to  worship,  and  never  had  any 
iwer  to  work  signs. 

This  gifted  Mohammedan  author  does 
clafm  perfection  for  his  master — 
fact  which  Burprisea  me.  Ho  goes  so  far 
to  give  the  particulars  of  his  fall,  his  con- 
idolaters,  hoping  to  win  them  by 
compromise.  He  excuses  him  by  saying 
that  he  immediately  retracted  what  he  hitd 
said.  How  different  from  tho  Son  of  man, 
who  never  took  back  a  single  utteranco  he 
ever  made.  By  way  of  excuse  be  writes, 
"The  life  of  Mohammed  Is  not  the  life  of  a 
i[God."  "It  he  was  once  insincere — and  who 
not? — was  not  his  misstep  more  than 
medfor  by  his  magnificent  recantation  ?  " 
A  large  proportion  of  the  book  is  devoted 
the  wars  and  conquests  of  the  Moslem 
His  eartlily  victories  are  recounted 
ith  as  much  pride  and  in  the  same  spirit  a 
Cnioa  soldier  would  recount  tho  battles  of 
General  Grant. 

I  quote  the  following  from  the  volume, 
which  does  not  sound  like  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  "  All  truo  Moslems  should  hold 
la  abhorrence  every  man  guilty  of  crime, 
injustice,  or  dlsonier."  Mohammed  came 
to  the  time  when  he  decreed  that  "  all  future 
disputes  between  those  who  accept  my 
charter  shall  be  referred,  under  Ood,  to  mn, 
Hia  Prophet"  Christ  refused  to  be  a  judge 
i.'  their  petty  quarrels.  This  autocratic 
"  *    iptJon  Bound.i  more  like  Schwelnfurth 
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or  Dowie.  Mohammed  made  himself  chief 
magistrate  of  tho  nation,  which  contrasts 
rather  unfavorably  with  the  One  who  re- 
fused to  be  crowned  king.  He  became  a 
self-constituted  warrior -king.  With  his 
sanction  traitors  were  beheaded,  law- 
breakers executed,  and  not  infrequently 
his  prisoners  suffered  the  penalty  of  war 
then  in  custom  among  the  Arabs, 

He  began  war  upon  the  plea  of  seK- 
defense.  From  the  defensive  which  ctm- 
siated  in  resisting  attack  upon  his  native 
city,  he  worked  out  into  the  defensive  which 
anticipated  attack  until,  for  tho  glor}'  of 
Ood,  OS  be  said,  he  became  out  and  out 
I  aggressive.  There  is  no  improvement  over 
I  Old  Testament  tactics  in  his  methods  of 
warfare.  His  biographer  justifies  him  by 
',  the  success  he  achieved.  Indeed  with  Mo-  ■ 
hammed  the  end  will  always  justify  the 
means.  This  son  of  Ishmael  not  only  con- 
stituted himself  tho  chief  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  a  divider  of  the  spoils  of  war. 

The  material  view  of  a  Mohammedan  is 
emphasized  by  this  writer  when  he  says, 
"  We  can  hardly  conceive  what  would  havo 
been  the  fate  of  Christianity,"  ifConstantine 
had  not  followed  the  cross  to  victory  and  to 
the  throne.  With  Christians  there  is  no 
cause  for  jubilee  in  this  fact,  but  rather 
doubt  OS  to  any  ultimate  advantage  gained 
thereby. 

Under  Mohammed's  authority  a  secret 
embassy  was  once  sent  with  commission 
each  to  kill  a  man  who  had  proven  traitor- 
ous and  dangerous  to  the  kingdom.  At  one 
time  two  himdred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  were  slaughtered  under  his  eye.  In 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  Mohammed,  in 
all  proltabillty,  once  accepted  a  female  Jew- 
ish slave  the  writer  says,  "  It  was  perfectly 
consonant  with  the  customs  of  war  recog- 
nized in  those  days,"  By  way  of  excuse 
recourse  is  continually  made  to  the  customs 
and  usages  of  the  time. 

Blind  to  the  fact  that  the  greatness  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  evidenced  In  the  truth  that 
no  improvement  has  been  suggested  for  his 
life  or  words,  and  that  none  is  ever  hoped  to 
t>e  made,  this  admirer  of  the  Islamic  prophet 
continually  excuses  his  master's  shortcom- 
ings in  the  usages  of  those  days.  How  can 
a  standard  made  from  the  fabric  of  an  im- 
perfect time  and  place  bo  the  infallible 
guide  for  all  time  and  all  places  ? 

Another  unfair  argument  is  made  by  com- 
paring what  took  place  under  tlie  name  of 
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Christianity  hundreds  of  years  after  Christ 
had  ascended  with  what  transpired  under 
the  eye  of  the  Arabian  seer.  I  herewith 
quote  one  of  his  extravagant  claims,  **  Is- 
lam furnishes  the  only  solitary  example  of 
a  grcat  religion  which,  though  preached 
among  a  nation  and  reigning  for  the  most 
part  upon  a  people  not  yet  emerged  from 
the  twilight  of  an  early  civilization,  has 
succeeded  in  effectually  restraining  its 
votaries  from  Idolatry." 

He  chides  Christianity  for  a  fact  in 
which  they  glory,  namely,  the  worship  of 
an  incarnate  God.  He  makes  a  vain  effort 
to  deduce  sayings  from  the  prophet  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  It  is  a  collection  of  niles  and 
regulations  from  the  Koran  in  which  no 
reference  is  found  to  purity  of  heart  or  to 
thoroughly  purged  motives. 

The  following  is  mentioned  as  the  worst 
saying  on  record  against  the  Prophet  of 
Medina;  when  enraged  at  some  one  he 
once  said,  "  May  his  forehead  be  darkened 
with  mud."  How  silly!  How  absurd  to  at- 
tribute anything  like  this  to  him  who  spoke 
as  never  man  spake. 

Mohammed's  demands  consist  in  four 
principal  and  practical  duties:  (1)  Prayer, 
(2)  fa,sting,  (3)  almsgiving,  (4)  pilgrimage. 
Such  importance  is  attached  to  almsgiving 
that  this  Eastern  world  is  infested  with 
Mussulman  beggars.  A  pilgrimage  is  nec- 
essary if  one  can  possibly  make  it.  The 
journey  to  Mecca  accumulates  untold  merit. 
Prayers  are  ,made  facing  Mecca,  bodies  are 
buried  with  head  toward  Mecca,  and  Mecca 
is  jealously  guarded  from  the  pollution  of 
any  Christian. 

While  Ameer  Ali  argues  the  tolerance  of 
Mohammedanism,  we  point  to  this  saered- 
ness  of  their  Holy  City,  and  to  the  frenzy  it 
creates  when  one  of  them  is  converted  to 
Christ,  and  to  their  cherished  hopes  of  one 
day  subjugating  tliis  Eastern  country  and 
ridding  it  of  Christ's  disciples,  even  as  they 
are  now  striving  to  keep  Arabia  free  from 
them. 

Calcutta  has  many  noted  Moslems  wlio 
have  ham  to  Mecca;  they  can  be  told  l)e- 
cause  they  have  the  right  to  wear  the  ri'd 
bcanl.  Tlieir  fasting  continues  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset  of  each  day  for  one  month. 
In  his  prayer  the  Mussulman  is  little  fet- 
tered by  form  or  ritiial,  and  spurns  all 
thoujjjlit;  of  mediator  or  intercessor.  It  is 
said  with  much  pride  that  according  to  their 


system  "each  human  being  is  his  own 
priest,"  forgetting  what  our  Scriptures  say, 
"Christ  has  made  us  all  priests  unto  God." 

A  Christian  steps  back  abashed  at  such  a 
sweeping  statement  as  this,  "No  religion 
of  the  world  prior  to  Islam  had  consecrated 
charity,  the  support  of  the  widow,  the  or- 
phan, and  the  helpless  poor,  by  enrolling  its 
principles  as  positive  enactments  of  the 
system." 

This  writer  claims  that  it  is  the  glory  of 
Islam  to  have  embodied  the  beautiful  senti- 
ments of  Jesus  into  definite  laws ;  while  it  is 
the  glory  of  Christianity  that  Jesus* 8  princi" 
pies  were  never  put  into  definite  laws  and 
never  can  be.  Because  they  were  principles 
rather  than  laws  they  are  capable  of  uni- 
versal application.  The  Old  Testament  was 
law  and  regulation^  but  the  New  Testament 
was  light  and  life  in  Jesus  Clirist, 

The  Mohammedan  calls  Christianity  a 
religion  wherein  is  justification  by  faith,  to 
which  we  take  no  exception ;  but  when  he 
boasts  "justification  by  works"  we  are  will- 
ing to  abide  by  a  judgment  based  upon  the 
fruits. 

He  says,  "Except  for  the  conception  of 
the  sonship  of  Jesus,  there  is  no  funda- 
mental diflference  between  Christianity  and 
Islam."  Exactly!  But  herein  is  all  the 
difference  possible.  To  acknowledge  Jesus 
Son  of  God  would  be  to  surrender  the  whole 
position.  The  moment  another  system 
grants  Christ's  divinity  that  moment  the 
whole  religious  field  is  evacuated. 

When  Ameer  Ali  writes  that  Mohammed's 
destruction  meant  the  destruction  of  the  en- 
tire body  of  people  gathered  around  him, 
we  can  readily  see  its  truthfulness ;  but  we 
are  forced  immediately  to  recall  how  Christ's 
crucifixion  cemented  his  followers  together, 
gave  them  power,  and  became  the  wisdom 
of  God  to  a  lost  race. 

He  argues  the  necessity  of  war  on  the 
part  of  the  prophet  and  interprets  the  pas- 
sage in  which  Christ  says  "  Compel  them  to 
come  in  "  to  be  inspired  by  the  same  spirit. 
When  he  savs  Islam  never  established  an 
inquisition  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
Armenian  massacres. 

To  read  this  recent  defense  of  the  crescent 
one  would  conclude  nothing  had  ever  been 
done  for  the  amelioration  of  women  except 
under  this  banner.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
historical  evidence  can  be  deduced  to  prove 
that  the  miserable  purdah  system  of  India 
was  instituted  by  Hindus  to  protect  their 
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women  against  the  ravogea  of  invotling 
Mussulmans,  be  stoutly  contests  that  Indian 
women  are  beneBttid  by  the  encroachments 
of  Isloin.  He  argues  that  polygamy  is  uu- 
nroidable  because  of  decimated  male  popu- 
lation due  to  tribal  wars,  and  because 
women  are  numerically  superior.  I  never 
yet  have  seen  a  Mohammedan  woman  at  a 
jnosquc,  or  place  ot  prayer,  or  where  their 
doctrines  are  taught  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  written,  in  the  volume  under  consider- 
aOaa,  "The  Propbetof  Noznretli  deprecated 
matrimony  in  general,  as  did  some  of  his 
most  ardent  followers  such  as  Paul."  Borne 
Christian  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
thatMohammedintroduccd polygamy.  This 
Is  perhaps  not  tnie,  but  it  Is  certainly  a 
IftCt  that  lie  adopted  and  legalized  it. 

Uany  Mohammedans  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  discourage  it  (be  it  said  to  their  credit), 
and  I  believe  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  tlie 
Uobammedaos  in  British  dominions  practice 
polygamy  to-day.  Butinsteadof  beingducto 
Mohammed's  personal  esaraplo,  or  any  pi-o- 
hlbltion  contained  in  the  Koran,  it  is  rather 
due  to  the  onward  maVeh  of  Christianity, 
ring  Mohammed's  early  years  ho  tacitly 

.lowed  temporary  mariiage,  and  ho  never 

lached   a   higher  plane  than  to  restrain 

lygamy  by  limiting  the  maximum  number 

contemporaneous  inarriages. 

There  Is  a  Koranic  passage  which  runs 
You  may  marry  two,  three,  or  four 

.V08,  but  no  more."  In  this  regard,  how- 
ir,  as  In  many  others,  to  be  an  ideal  Mo- 
liaramedan  to-day  a  Moslem  must  live  far 
1>etter  than  his  master.  This  is  significant 
when  we  remember  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
type  toward  which  the  whole  world  may 
Btrive  to  the  end  of  lime. 

I  have  argued  with  men  in  the  bazaars  of 

idla,  who  say  it  depends  altogether  upon 
■point  whether  polygamy  is    an 

'11  or  not.  In  this  book  I  road ;  *'  There  are 
IB  and  communities  on  the  eaith  among 
whom  monogamy  may  prove  a  dire  evil. 
Among  Inadvanced communities  polygamy, 
hedged  by  all  the  safeguards  imposed  by 
the  Prophot,  is  by  no  means  an  evil  to  be 
deplored." 

Mohammed  lived  with  one  wife,  Khodija, 
until  flfty-one.  Several  months  after  her 
death  he  nnarried  again  and  continued  to 
remarry  until  he  hail  married  eleven  times 
In  all.  His  biographer  excuses  him  in  two 
'vays;  first,  we  should  not  expect  a  ntuii  to 
"      M  much  better  than  the  customs  of  his 


time,  and,  second,  the  most  of  his  wives 
were  widows  whom  he  married  out  of  sym- 
pathy. He  married  one  of  these  eleven 
wives,  Aj'esha,  when  she  was  only  seven 
years  of  age,  and  lie  must  have  been  at 
least  fifty  years  her  Bimior. 

In  defense  of  imlygamy  be  writes  that  the 
"  Jogis  of  India,  the  matted-locked  asoetics 
of  the  East  generally,  and  priests  of  Buddha 
are  celibates."  In  conclusion  of  his  chapter 
on  the  Status  of  Women  in  Islam  he  states, 
"  A  Moslem  marriage  is  a  civil  act,  needing 
no  priest,  requiring  no  ceremonial,"  "With 
Christian  people  this  chapterwillbe  read  with 
more  or  less  ot  disgust,  mingled  vrith  pl^. 

I  have  quoted  several  portions  and  given 
a  fair  representation  of  this  work  by  a 
strict  Mussulman  in  defense  of  his  ador- 
able leader.  As  I  said,  in  the  l>eginning 
his  chief  compliment  to  Christ  is  that  he 
makes  him  the  continual  standard  for  com- 
parison. He  never  claims  tor  his  leader 
more  than  any  otlier  person  could  claim  for 
some  man  who  had  a  singular  history  and 
accomplished  some  great  things.  He  does 
not  even  claim  him  a  per/eel  Tiuin, 

He  goes  on  to  nearly  seven  hundi'ed  pages, 
explaining  slavery  under  Mohammedanism, 
the  poetical  and  philosophical  spirit  in  I^- 
lam,  the  political  teaching  of  the  Arabian, 
his  literary  and  scieutiflc  achievements, 
etc.  There  is  one  reason  why  Mohammed- 
anism may  bo  more  successfully  combat- 
ed than  other  religions— it  is  more  tangible 
because  able  to  define  its  position.  It  is 
also  greatly  to  be  feared,  because  it  has 
truth  mixed  with  blighting  error  far  in  ad- 
vanoo  of  other  oriental  religions,  and  is 
defiantly  aggressive. 

Calcutta,  August,  1!HJ]. 


Dttribule  of  Isluin  ie  tatallsin.  The 
effect  of  the  iloctTiDo  upun  Moelem  ebursckT  i»  very 
morktKl.  It  learea  the  coarBe  ot  tliinsK  to  Kismet 
and  AllHh.  It  iadaces  realgn&tlon,  quietude,  and 
apathy.  Tbo  Inflaonus  of  this  doctrine,  ihoagli  ter- 
rible in  war,  is  directly  opposed  to  an>-  hopeful 
progress  towtird  a  high  civUiEatloa.  Thin  iitlHbul« 
provokes  llie  viorst  opproBsioti ;  tor  a  Moslem  people 
will  endure  quietly  oppresalou  from  their  rulers 
which  would  drive  any  other  people  to  remlulion, 
And  yet,  though  so  bad  la  some  aspects,  this  belief 
gives  e,  quiet  strength  to  the  Moslem  uiiamcttT  an<l 
faltb  which  is  rare  to  Had.  The  man  who  believes 
himself  backed  up  by  Allah  and  Kismet  ctands  Hmi. 
The  Ills  of  Ufo  are  endnred  with  patience.  Danger 
1»  eneountered  with  nnfllnchtng  courage,  death  la 
met  wlthoot  tear  or  regrel,— (Vrm  Hamlin. 
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THE  EPWORTH  LEAGUE  AND 

(Creneral  Missionary  Committee :  S.  Earl  Taylor,  Wm.  I.  Haven,  Cliarles  V.  Vickrey.) 


The  District  ICssioiiazj  Oommittee. 

BY  C.   W.  KENNEDY. 

TO  secure  the  organization  and  the  greatest  possi- 
ble efficiency  of  missionary  committees  of  local 
chapters  there  should  be  a  District  Missionary 
Committee  in  each  district.  The  problem  before  us  is 
how  to  reach  the  last  Epworth  Leaguer  in  every 
district  in  Methodism;  only  when  he  is  interested 
will  the  organization  be  complete. 

This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  personal 
effort  of  the  District  Missionary  Committee  in  effect- 
ing the  organization  of  every  local  chapter  for 
aggressive  missionary  work  and  in  stimulating  their 
zeal  and  directing  their  effort. 

In  the  appointment  of  this  committee  the  first 
vice  president  should  select  those  who  have  not  only 
a  wide  intelligence  and  a  deep  interest  in  missions, 
but  also  time  to  give  for  personal  visitation  and 
correspondence  with  each  chapter.  The  committee 
should  be  large  enough  so  that  each  member  may 
have  charge  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  local 
chapters. 

The  first  thing  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee by  way  of  preparation  isprayfr^  earnest,  defi- 
nite, prevailing  prayer,  that  will  bring  the  suppliant 
into  close,  personal  touch  with  Christ,  and  that  will 
bring  a  blessed  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
equipment  for  service. 

Tliere  must  also  be  a  knowledge  of  world-wide  mis- 
sions and  especially  pf  the  missionary  operations  of 
our  own  Church.  The  committee  should  study  in 
detail  the  present  missionary  movement  among  our 
young  people  and  have  conception  of  its  possibili- 
ties. Preparation  for  this  work  can  only  be  had 
through  much  prayer  and  study. 

The  chairman  of  the  District  Committee  especially 
should  have  the  world-wide  vision  and  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  local  situation.  The  committee  should 
meet  and  outline  policy  and  discuss  plans.  The 
district  should  be  divided  and  assigned  to  the  vari- 
ous members.  Then  by  personal  visitation  each 
chapter  should  be  efficiently  organized  with  a  strong; 
Missionary  Committee,  and  plans  for  future  work 
in  the  chapter  should  be  outlined.  Perhaps  sev- 
eral visits  during  the  year  will  be  necessary  for 
complete  organization. 

Besides  visitation  correspondence  will  bo  neces- 
sary to  see  that  the  i)lau8  outlined  are  carried  out 
and  to  assist  in  enlarging  the  work.  If  this  super- 
vision be  thoroujLfh,  it  will  result  in  every  chapter 
being  thoroughly  organ izod  for  the  work. 

The  District  Committee  should  further  see  to  it 
that  missions  have  a  prominent  place  on  the  pro- 
grams at  the  district  and  subdistrict  institutes. 
Tliey  might  also  arrange  for  missionary  rallies  of  a 
group  of  chapters  and  for  visits  from  campaigners 
and  returned  missionaries. 

But  if  our  young  people  are  to  be  arouse<l  and  the 
needs  of  the  great  world-field  so  brought  home  to 


their  hearts  that  they  will  have  ao  intense  zeal  for 
the  coming  of  His  kingdom,  something  more  than 
organization  will  be  necessary. 

The  District  Missionary  Committee  should  be  much 
in  prayer.  The  missionary  work  of  each  local  chapter 
should  be  upon  their  hearts,  and  day  and  night  should 
they  cry  nnto  God  for  the  success  of  the  work. 
Organized  effort  should  be  backed  up  by  earnest 
prayer. 

By  having  a  passion  for  His  kingdom,  an  intense 
longing  to  see  each  individual  Leaguer  intelligently 
interested  in  missions  and  by  daily  bearing  the 
needs  of  the  work  before  the  throne  of  grace  the 
District  Missionary  Committee  can  do  much  toward 
making  the  year  1901-19(^2  in  our  Epworth  League 
work  a  year  for  missions. 


Why  the  Epworth  League  Should  Be  a  Mis- 

nonaiy  Foroe. 

BY   REV.   FRED  U.   MORGAN. 

ONE  may  as  well  ask  why  the  Church  should  be  a 
missionary  force. 

Every  department  of  the  Church  should  be  a  mis- 
sionary force  just  as  much  as  the  whole.  The  chil- 
dren in  the  Infant  department  should.  In  the  very 
beginning,  be  trained  to  think  and  pray  and  give 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  the  day  when 
their  missionary  instruction  commences  it  should 
be  continually  kept  before  them,  thus  making  them 
intelligent,  sympathetic,  and  generous  supporters  of 
Christ^s  kingdom  at  home  and  abroad. 

Just  as  loyalty  and  patriotism  begrin  in  the  nursery 
and  home,  is  inculcated  in  the  kindergarten  and 
school,  and  develops  into  the  highest  and  noblest 
t}'x>e  of  loyal  manhood,  so  does  such  training  develop 
the  broadest,  fullest  type  of  Christian  manhood, 
whose  ambition  for  his  Master's  kingdom  reaches 
out  into  all  the  world. 

The  Epworth  League  touches  our  youth  at  just 
the  point  where  intelligent  enthusiasm  begins  to 
manifest  itself,  and  if  this  enthusiasm  be  rightly 
directed,  \t  will  become  one  of  the  most  potent 
forces  in  our  Church. 

Here  are  the  future  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
Church ;  here  are  our  future  leaders,  preachers, 
missionaries,  and  givers. 

Impressions  made  earlier  in  life,  and  carefully 
nurtured,  may  now  be  strengthened  by  wise  treat- 
ment. The  missionary  library  and  missionary^  meet- 
ing will  arouse  to  the  highest  pitch  their  enthusiasm, 
and  they  will  study  missions,  pray  for  missions,  and 
give  for  missions  with  all  the  devotion  of  their 
young  hearts. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  League  should  be  made  a 
huge  machine  for  raising  missionary  funds ;  that  is, 
directly.  The  money  will  come,  but  I  believe  that  a 
better  result  will  be  obtained  in  the  spiritual  enlarge- 
ment and  the  broadening  out  of  our  young  people. 


The  Tdtal  Missionary  Study   Class. 


What  we  want  more  thao  their  Blfte  la  their 
prayers,  "  Prayere."  yoa  saj,  "  are  vain  without 
raalertal  offeringe." 

Trae.  but  Ibo  praying  church  will  aoou  become 
the  ffirln)/  cbarcli,  and  1  aiu  coDSdeDt  tbat  nliuu  our 
young  people  get  to  praying  intdHgaitly  for  missions 
they  win  ifi^'t^  ao'I  »>e  glrinit  will  be  like  tbat  or  the 
Maoedonian  chnteh,  who  "  ttrat  gaye  their  own 
eelres" — thejwlll  look  opon  all  they  have  aa  the 
Lord's,  and  themselves  as  his  stewards. 

Suoh  Intelligent  prayer  for  mlssionB  ImpUoa  lamll- 
lorlty  with  the  subject  of  missloiis ;  a  knowledge  of 
the  rnrioQB  fields ;  a  study  of  the  problems  of  and 
a  s;nnpalhetio  Interest  lotbe  workerK. 

One  of  the  saddest  truths  forced  upon  me  since 
my  retDrn  to  America  is  that,  throughout  IheChiireh, 
them  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  InCorniaiion,  even  na 
regnrds  the  great  Helds  of  our  owu  Church. 

Pastors  who  are  supposed  lo  keep  their  people 
Informed  and  Interested  in  miEsions  are  tbenistilves 
Ignorant,  save  as  to  matters  so  palpably  plain  that 
there  can  be  no  exense  whatever  (or  lack  ot 
information. 

To   illustrate:   one   preacher   ot    the  Methodist 
Church,  In  good  standing  In  one  of  our  largoHt  Con- 
ferences,  was   passing   through    Singapore  a  few 
months  ago,  and,  learning  of  the  fact,  I  hastened  to 
call  on  him.    Imagine  my  Hurprise  when  1  found 
tbat  he  didn't  even  knotr  that  there  was  such  a 
r,4eld  as  Malaysia,  and  that  we  bad  any  nilsslonarles 
!&  Singapore.    lie  knew  we  had  missions  in  China 
unewhere,  and  In  India  and  Jnpsn,  but  nothing 
llWever  of  where  they  were  located. 
I   Possibly  some  further  light  might  be  thrown  upon 
e  subject  when  1  eay  that  I  found  him  in  the 
[Igllsh  Club  playing  billiards. 
[.  The  conflict  between  Cbrlsi's  kingdom  and  the 
B  of  heathendom  is  world-wide.    Themlsaion- 
r,  as  the  representatlre  of  the  Church,  Is  on  "  Ihe 
glitlDg  line,"  and  nothing  so  heartens  and  inspires 
3  know  that  his  Hue  of  communication  Is 
Kt,  and  ihat  even  thongb  supplies  may  tail  tor  a 
B,  sway  back  in  the  home  land,  the  Church  has 
F  eye  upon  him  and  la  praying  for   him— and 
ir  foriiets  him. 
tVho  Epworth  League  may  become  a  missionary 
wthus,  by  keoplug  before  the  Chnreh  the  great 
le  of  mlaalous. 
-  ^w  pastor  whose  League  Is  onihuslaelio  for  mls- 
^■lons  will  have  to  icair  up  and  Infnrm  himself ;  the 
eDlhUBlaBm  will  be  conlagioDS,  aod  the  whole  chureb 
wIDfcylit ;  the  collections  will  Increase,  and  mlsalons 
will  speedily  take  their  rightful  place  in  the  church. 
Thus  the  end  will  bo  attained,  wit  by  making  the 
ft  collecting  agency  primarily,  but  by  the 
niHjiinOnence  whereby  It  quickens  and  enthuses 
ia  Chuch  as  a  whole. 
"  Indirectly  other  resiillfl  will  follow  in  lie  reien- 
tlou  of  OUT  youug  people  and  their  enthusiasm  in 
the  Church. 
Our  Lcogae  takes  them  at  just  the  lime  nbon, 
IS  Ihey  be  enlisted  and  given  somelhlng  to  do, 
gr  will  drift  out  Into  the  world.    They  want  and 
ttbATesomctbtiig  todo,   Their  pulses  throb  and 


best  with  the  bounding  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and 
to  what  better  use  can  it  be  put  than  an  organized 
effort  tor  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom? 
Bedding,  S.  R. 


The  Ideal  ICsatonu;  Study  Olasa. 

IN  every  sense  of  the  word  it  is  true  lhat  the  study 
olasa  will  never  be  better  than  Its  leader,  yet  U  Is 
not  necessary  that  the  loader  should  be  a  person  ot 
groat  experience  In  missions.  Previoualy  be  may 
never  have  given  It  much  thought,  but  he  mnst  be 
a  consecrated  Christian,  now  willing  to  sacriDce 
Ume  and  means  for  the  cause.  He  should  maater 
every  lesson,  never  come  to  the  class  wllhout  neces- 
sary preparation,  aod  by  reading  other  books  be  able 
lo  give  more  details  than  are  found  in  the  text-book. 

He  should  be  permeated  with  a  thorough  mission- 
ary spirit,  ready  to  give  np  his  own  comfort  for  the 
good  ol  the  clHHa,  and  always  on  the  outlook  for 
pructk'sl  work ;  proposing  collections  for  ntvdy 
llelds,  holding  prayer  meetings,  pleading  with  God 
fur  the  snccesa  ot  missions  in  special  lands,  writing 
to  missionaries,  encouraging  them  lu  their  work, 
getting  knowledge  not  only  of  their  need  and  diffi- 
culties, but  also  ot  their  encceeses  and  the  future 
outlook.  With  Xeesima,  of  Japan,  the  leader  should 
understand  that  all  advancomeiit  most  be  done  on 
the  knees. 

The  class  should  not  be  larger  than  that  everj" 
member  may  take  some  active  pert  In  each  study ;  a 
claaa  ot  seven,  Including  the  leader,  Is  the  best,  and 
one  of  more  than  ten  ought  to  be  divided  in  two. 
Never  insist  upon  anyone  joining  the  claae  against 
his  or  ber  wilt ;  do  not  advertise  the  class  too  much  ; 
urge  everyone  to  come,  but  begin  In  a  modest,  hum- 
ble way,  tolling  your  friends  about  It,  and  the  class 
will  soon  have  a  healthy  growth. 

It  Is  perfectly  impossible  to  InlerosI  every  Leaguer 
lu  the  nmtter  of  missions,  and  It  takes  both  patience 
and  tact  to  convince  some  people — even  professed 
Christians— that  Christ  really  Intended  his  great 
commission  (Matt.  B8.  lU)  for  every  person,  home  or 
abroad.  Sometimes  worldly-minded  persona  be- 
come interested  lu  tile  study  ot  missions.  Give  such 
persons  a  warm  welcome,  and  make  them  a  matter 
tor  Bpecla!  prayer.  It  the  leader  Is  the  right  man, 
such  persons  will  soon  bo  at  the  merey  seat. 

The  class  Hbould  always  begin  Its  session  pre- 
cisely on  time  and  end  on  time.  Each  member 
should  St  the  previous  meeling  get  a  slip  of  paper 
from  the  leader  lelllng  his  part  in  the  iwxt  study. 
Meet,  it  poaslble,  once  a  week  at  ihc  home  of  a 
member,  but  the  leader  must  Insist  that  the  class 
meets  for  stndy.  not  tor  gossip  or  a  social  time. 
Open  by  asking  a  member  to  read  a  selection  Ironi 
the  Bible  {three  minutes),  then  ask  another  to  lead 
in  prayer  (three  mlnnlesl.  This  prayer  should  bo 
to  the  point,  a  real  Intercession  and  not  a  ael-iiion,  a 
pleading  and  not  an  address. 

Thereafter  the  leader  should  review  the  previous 
lesson,  giving  the  connecting  link  with  the  present 
study  (five  mlnutosl.    It  the  lesson  consliitB  merely 
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We  Mtifit  Ilave  Knowledge  of  Missions, 


of  worldly  history  or  geographical  deBcriptions,  do 
not  tire  the  class  by  quizzing,  but  give  an  address  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  carefully  prepared,  em- 
phasizing the  most  interesting  part,  excluding  what 
is  of  little  importance  or  uninteresting.  The  leader 
should  never  read  from  a  paper,  but  give  his 
address  without  the  manuscript. 

If  missions  or  the  character  of  the  people  or  cus- 
toms are  the  study,  quizzing  should  be  the  rule,  but 
not  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  The  members  of 
the  class,  in  order  to  be  benefited  by  the  study, 
must  always  read  the  lesson  at  home  at  least  once, 
better  twice,  before  coming  to  the  class.  Sing  a 
stanza  of  a  popular  hymn,  for  example,  "Jesus, 
Lover  of  my  soul,"  or  ask  for  three  or  four  sentence 
prayers  one  minute  each. 

Special  reports  from  books  read,  occupying  about 
three  minutes  each,  are  now  in  order  from  three  to 
four  members,  thereafter  showing  of  pictures  Illus- 
trating the  lesson,  but  do  not  exceed  four  minutes  for 
this.  Ask  two  members  for  reports  from  the  World- 
Wide  Mission  Field,  taken-  from  the  last  periodicals 
or  papers,  or  discuss  general  missionary  matters  for 
not  more  than  eight  minutes.  The  leader  takes  now 
two  minutes  for  giving  out  the  lesson  slips  for  next 
study,  thereafter  ending  with  a  short  prayer.  In 
such  a  way  a  very  profitable  hour  can  be  spent,  and 
every  member  will  wish  for  the  coming  of  the  next 
lesson. 

This  outline  must,  of  course,  bo  modified  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Wherever  a  point  of  deep 
Interest  to  missions  presents  itself  always  have  a 
sliort  sentence  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  (Jod.  Urge 
the  class  to  interest  itself  in  a  special  mission  field ; 
for  example,  to  support  a  native  teacher. 

If  the  class  has  seven  members,  15  cents  a  week 
from  each  member  for  one  year  will  support  a  local 
preacher  in  India  or  China,  and  much  pleasure  and 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  such  undertaking.  The 
class  motto,  **  pray,  give,  study,"  should  be  the 
cheerful  desire  of  every  heart,  and  the  leader's  en- 
deavor should  be  to  make  the  class  really  love  the 
heathen  world  and  still  more  the  Redeemer,  who  by 
his  blood  has  made  it  possible  for  every  individual 
to  be  saved. 


ence  of  two  years  in  study  classes  I  have  never 
heard  a  member  say  the  work  was  uninteresting. 

The  missionary  library  is  something  the  study- 
class  needs  and  will  use.  The  history  of  missions  is 
a  unit,  but  we  need  to  know  the  different  fractious 
of  it  to  make  up  the  whole. 

There  is  a  mission  for  the  Epworth  League  to  per- 
form in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Church  to  what 
is  being  done  now  in  the  mission  fields,  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  church  members,  to  obtain  aid  in  the 
cause  when  the  Leaguer  himself  cannot  furnish  the 
means  for  successful  mission  work. 

Here,  again,  the  quotation  applies.  We  Leaguers- 
can  let  the  members  of  our  church  "  know  "  about 
missions,  and,  because  we  are  enthusiastic,  this  en- 
thusiasm will  spread  to  those  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact.  When  we  have  roused  that  enthusiasm 
in  others  then  is  the  time  to  introduce  one  of  the 
books  from  the  missionary  library  into  the  home  of 
the  enthusiast. 

Who  knows  what  may  not  be  done  through  these 
two  channels,  the  library  and  the  study  class  ? 

ThotHj  young  people  who  begin  to  *'^  know  "  may 
not  only  begin  to  "  feel  ashamed  of  the  sluggishness 
and  selfishness  which  make  them  think  only  of 
their  own  people  and  of  their  father's  house,"  but 
they  may  show  the  results  of  their  feeling  and  think- 
ing in  action,  perhaps  by  the  offering  of  their  lives 
to  the  8er\'ice  of  the  Master  in  the  place  where  the 
need  is  greatest— in  India,  Africa,  Chma«  or  Japan. 


We  Must  Have  Knowledge  of  Missioiis. 

BY   CAROLYN   M. SPENCER. 

THERE  is  nothing  truer  in  my  experience  than 
this  little  quotation,  printed  on  the  back  of  a 
pamphlet  on  missions  recently  received :  "  Know, 
and  you  will  feel.  Know,  and  you  will  pray.  Know, 
and  you  will  lielp.  You  will  be  ashamed  of  the 
sluggishness,  of  the  isolation,  of  the  selfishness 
which  has  made  you  tliink  only  of  your  own  people 
and  your  father's  house." 

For  this  reason  I  would  urge  upon  every  Epworth 
Lea*<ue  the  ora:anization  of  a  mission-study  class 
and  tlio  purchnse  of  a  missionary  library. 

The  study  class  may  be  small— perhaps  only  two 
or  three  will  join  it— but  in  the  study  of  missions 
numbers  are  not  necessary  to  enthusiasm ;  that 
must  surely  come  with  the  study.    In  my  experi- 


The  Diyine  Measuring  Bod. 

LET  us  measure  our  duty  in  giving.    What  shall 
be  the  measuring  rod  ? 

1.  Capacity.    *'  She  hath  done  what  she  could." 

2.  Opportunity.  "As  ye  have  opportunity  do 
good  unto  all  men." 

3.  Convictions.  "That  servant  which  knew  his 
Lord's  will  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did 
according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  ^ith  many 
stripes." 

4.  Necessities  of  others.  "  If  a  brother  or  a  sister 
be  naked,  or  destitute  of  daily  food,"  etc. 

5.  Providence  of  God.  '*  Let  every  man  lay  by 
him  in  store  as  God  has  prospered  him." 

6.  Symmetry  of  character.  "Abound  in  this 
grace  also." 

7.  Happiness.  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive." 

8.  God's  glory.  "Honor  God  with  your  sub- 
stance. ' ' — Selctteil, 


A  Bible  Study  on  Giving. 

Unto  the  Lord.— Gen.  28. 20-22 ;  Lev.  27.  30 ;  ProT. 
28.  26 ;  iMatt.  5.  23,  24 ;  25.  37-40. 

To  Tliose  in  Need.— Luke  10.  33-37 ;  Rom.  10.  13- 
15 ;  Gal.  6.  2,  10 ;  James  2.  15,  16 ;  1  John  3.  17. 

Ourselves.— Matt.  10. 1,  8 ;  Mark  8.  35 ;  Rom.  12. 1 ; 
2  Cor.  8.  1-5 ;  1  John  3.  16. 

Our  Possessions.— Matt.  19. 20-22;  Mark  12. 41-44: 
Luke  3.  10,  11 ;  12.  15 ;  1  Tim.  6. 17-19. 

In  His  Name.— Matt.  18.  5;  Mark  9.  41 ;  2  Cor.  8. 
i9;  Col.  3.  17;  1  Pet.  4.  9,  10. 


MISSIONARY  CONCERT— MEXICO. 


Uexico  and  Its  People. 
■EXICO  Is  a  (eileml  repubUi:,  dlWded  Into  3T 
s,  2  lciTJtrii-l<«,  luid  the  fedoral  district. 
lite  leglslntiTu  jiowcr  la  vvsteil  In  a  Congress,  con- 
HlRllDg  of  a  House  ol  GupreseDlAtlros  and  a  Beoale, 
the  mcmbew  recetvliig  salaries  of  13,000  a  jear. 


ThB 
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those  of  the  United  States.    The  eonrts 
orgnu<K«l  on  the  plan  of  ttoso  of  the  United  States, 
bat  tlie  luw  is  more  like  Ihe  Roman  than  the  Eng- 
lish common  law.     Jnatloe  is  administered  Impar- 
tlallj. 

The  execatlve  is  a  president,  who  holds  ofSca  for 
four  yeara.  The  present  president  is  General  For- 
flrio  DIhz,  who  was  tlrat  elected  in  1876  and  held  the 
offloe  for  foor  years.  General  Gonzales  was  preal- 
dpDt  from  1S80  10  1884,  and  Oeneral  Diaz  has  been 
president  slnvelSSl,  having  heen  reelected  in  1S83, 
1896, 1900.  lie  has  ehown  remarkable  ability 
rttler,  and  has  done  much  for  the  welfare  of  his 


'Incluillng  classes  for  tnetrnctlon  )□  the  arts  and 

there  are  In  the  republic  10,746  government 

with    an  aTerage   attendance   of   545,000, 

and  the  goveramcnt  enpends  aboot  16,000,01X1  for 

«dacalion.     In    the   city   of   Mexico    the   federal 

rrttment  malntoinH  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 

il  of  Civil  Engineering,  School  of   Medicine, 

School,  Academy  of  Commerce,  Academy  of 

■Dd  Trades,  Conservaiory  of  Mtisic,  Jlllitary 

School  of  MinBB,  two  normal   sehools  for 

m  of  both  sexes,  also  echoots  for  the  deaf, 

and  blind.    In'  the  various  slates  there  are 

If  similar  lustltutlonsaopporled  by  the  state  gov- 

There  are  ISO  public   libraries   in   the 

;ry  and  350  periodical  publications,  Inolnding 

kllles  and  weeklies," 

population,  by  Ihe  codbub  ot  1S95,  nnmhored 
),8ft3.    Ot  these  19  per  eent  were  ot  a  pure,  or 
pure,  white  raee,  43  per  cent  of  mixed  race, 
per  cent  ot  the  Indian  race,    "  The  foreign 
iBllon  In  ises  numbered  fi0,8(ie.    The  nations  li- 
st numerouBly  represented  wcro  the  Cuale- 
13,968;   United    States,     11,331;    Spanish, 
French,  8,690 :  British,  2,450 ;  German,  3,155  \ 
1,633;  other  European,  1.197;  Aeialic,  963; 
and  Central  American,  406."    The  popiilutloD 
«   xepoHeJ  as   divided   rcliglooBly  Into 
Roman    Catholics,    40,445   Proteslant^, 
Jews  and  persons  ot  other  faiths,  and  01,911  of 

fatib. 
pr^TBtllog  religion  Is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but 
Is  tndcpendent  ot  the  Hiate,  and  there  is 
lion  ot  all  other  religions.  In  1K6!>  the  "  rell- 
btniMB  "  were  closed  and  the  church  property 
I  iradlnit  Protestant  Charchcs  of 
[nft«d  Btateaharu  sent  missionaries  1o  Mexico 
probably  now  hnvi;  slity-flre  llionsaud  adher- 

^.  John  W.  Butler  in  his  SJuteluu  qf  Jfnli^o,  Issued 
"  *,  Mf  s  ;  "  Several  ut  the  eTangelleal  Cburehes 


in  the  United  Stales  entered  the  mlesloD  Qelil  In 
Meslco  toward  tlio  dose  ot  1873.  They  did  so  In 
about  the  following  order :  The  Presbyterian,  lletb- 
odist  Episcopal,  Congregational,  Baptist  Southern 
Convention,  Soalhem  MethodiBt,  Southern  Presby- 
terian, Reformed  AsBoctate  Freebylcrlan,  Baptist 
Northern  Cbnrcb,  The  Friends,  and  the  Cnmhurland 
Presbyterian.  Besides  these  there  were  several  In- 
dependent missions,  such  as  the  Church  of  Jesus, 
part  of  which,  about  1SH4,  was  formally  taken  up  by 
the  Episcopalians;  an  English  mission  originated 
by  the  late  James  Pasooe,  but  since  his  death  dis- 
membered; and  anally  the  ivork  of  a  !tlr.  Harris  of 
Orizaba.  These  report  UO0  congregations,  10,034 
tommtmleants,  49,5!3  adiierents,  185  foreign  work- 
ers aided  by  540  nallvo  workers." 

Dr.  A.  W.  Ilaleey,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  bos  lately 
visited  Mexico,  and  reports  as  follows : 

"  Proleslantism  In  Mexico  is  making  great  ad- 
vances, and,  although  II  Is  still  a  Catholic  country, 
the  liberal  policy  of  President  Diaz  and  his  govern- 
ment has  done  much  to  help  our  cburehes.  Men  are 
selected  as  beads  of  publle  schools  with  regard  only 
for  their  ability,  and  Protestants  are  selected  as  ncll 
as  those  ot  other  religious  faiths.  This  liberality  lias 
come  only  In  comparatively  recent  years.  In  con- 
nection with  a  lar^  Protestant  meeting  was  an 
Incident  that  is  euEgestlve  ot  the  work  done  by 
Protestant  missions.  After  the  conference  a  large 
party  left  for  their  homes  on  one  train.  At  one  ut 
the  stations  where  it  stopped  a  man  who  was  selling 
pnlque,  tlie  native  liquor,  tried  to  get  aboord.  '  Yon 
cannot  sell  pulque  on  this  train,'  he  was  told.  With 
a  gmnt  ot  dlsgrtsl  be  turned  away,  mattering 
■  Proteatunte.' " 

The  genera!  condition  ot  people  in  Moilco,  viewed 
educatinnally,  is  put  by  Dr.  liatacy  concisely  thus  : 
■■  Uuilco  Is  now  very  progressive,  bnt  there  is  one 
serious  drawback  In  Mexico.  It  is  the  lllitonicy  ot 
the  people.  There  are  13,000,000  inhabitants  ot  tbe 
oouutry,  and  ot  these  10,000,000  can  ueltliec  read 
nor  write,  and  ot  those  who  can  read  not  one  In 
twenty  has  a  book  ot  his  own.  Before  many  yean 
a  very  different  story  will  be  told  <it  the  edocatlonal 
condition  of  the  people." 

Books  oi>  Refbubkcs  Concbbxiko  Mexicu, 
History  of  the  Mexican  People,  by  H.  II.  Dancrofl, 
Mexico  and  the  Mexicans,  by  lloword  Conkllug. 
Appteton's  Guldu  to  .Mexico,  by  A.  R.  Conkling. 
Face  to  Face  with  Ihe  Mexicans,  by  F.  C,  Gooch. 
hfeilcan  Handbook,  by  L.  I..  C.  ITamilton. 
The  Awakeolog  ota  Nation,  by  C.  F.  Lummls. 
Travels  la  Mexico,  by  F.  A.  Ober. 
Picluresqne  Mexico,  by  Marie  K.  Wright. 
Mexico  Past  and  PrOBBOt,  by  U,  M.  Johnson. 
Mexico  iu  Transition,  by  William  Butler,  D.O. 
Sketches  ot  Mexico,  by  John  W.  Bntier,  D.D. 
Two  Thousand  Mlica  Through  Mexico,  hy  J.  li 
MoCarty,  D.D, 


Kethodiat  EpiBoopal  Miuions  m  Uezico. 

REV,  WILLIAM  BCTLER,  D.D.,  who  hwl  founded 
Ibe  Metbodlst  EpfBuopal  MIbsIod  In  India, 
appolnled  In  isre  to  lound  tho  MethodiBt  EpUoopal 
'  llnslon  in  Mexico.    Re  arrived  in  Mexico  cHy  Fob- 
rjS!3,lS73.  and  during  six  fears  labored  earnestly 
anoceBsftin)-  [n  tbe  eatablieblng  and  upbuilding 
I  mission  In  scFeral  of  the  moat  Important 
eapeciallr  in  Mexico  city  and  Pueblo,    Tbe 
miwion  wns  organixod  into  a  Conference  January 
IS,   188S,  and  now  reports  140   congregatloni 
native  ordained  preachers,  ST  natlre   unordoined 
;herB,  5T  native  iPBcbers,  45  native  worlie 
Woman's   Foreign    MIeatonary   Sodcly,  S.TS8 
ibeis,  8,777  probalionere,  and  11,137  adherents, 
ohntcbea  and  cliapels  valued  at  $151,060,  and 
property  valued  at  $37D,000. 
The  tollowlng'  are  the  names  of  tho  present  foreign 
mtaalonarles,  their  address,  and  the  year  when  l^ 
commenced  their  work  in  Mexico ; 

John  W.  Butler,  D.D.,  Mexico  dly.  1874. 
Bars  Aston  Butler,  Mexico  city,  1878. 
Levi  B.  Salmans,  M.D„  Guanajnato,  1B86. 
Sara  Smack  Salmans,  Guanajuato,  IB8G. 
George  B,  Hyde,  M.D.,  Biloo,  ISSO. 
Aleltba  Ilalstead  Byile,  Siloo,  18)i6. 
'.  FmnclB  8.  Borton,  I).D.,  Poebla,  1801. 
r.  Helen  Bamett  Borton,  Puehla,  1891. 
r.  Ira  C.  Cartwright,  Loon,  IS91. 
Margaret  M.  Cartwrighi,  M.D.,  Leon,  isni 
IV,  Henry  A.  Bassett,  Mexico  city,  18U7. 
!n.  Jennie  Sumner  Bassett,  Mexico  city,  1SU7. 
Samuel  Quickmire,  Pachuca,  19UI. 
Hn.  Samtiet  Quickmire,  Pacbaca,  ISOI. 

Wok*s'b  Fobbion  MtsstoxxRT  SotiErr 
Hiss  Mary  De  T.  I.oyd,  Mexico  clty,1S»q, 
"'      Harriet  L.  Ayres,  Mexico  city,  1888. 
Anna  R.  Limberger.  PiiebUi,  1801. 
EBb  M.  Uuumore,  Guanajuato,  1SD3. 
Carrie  M.  Pnrdy,  Puebla,  1805. 
list  Ida  BotaannoD,  Pachnca,  1900. 

haey  E.  Bumgardner,  Orizaba.  1900. 
Helen  Hawlil,  Pachuca,  1800. 
!In  Alice  H.  Moore,  Guanajuato,  liWl. 


The  Heeting  of  the  Uexico  Oonferenoe. 
FHE  Mexico  Aimoa!  Conforence  ot  the  Methodist 
^S^lMopal  Church  was  held  In  Mexico  city  January 
^1,1001. Bishop  Hamilton  prosldlnt;.  Bev.  Endicott 
14  received  from  the  Presbyterian  Church 
tacicdenlhtle  am!  traoKferrcd  to  the  Calltomla 
Petrouiio  Constantino,  Pedro  8.  Pan, 
BlOgnel  Roaaies  werecontiuued  on  Irlnl,  Abram 
Uvllft,aabHelRnml>ia.  Miguel  Rojss,  andVicenle 
«  ordained  deacoUR  and  admitCod  Into 
imberBblp.  ABUBtlnKlvoraaiid -Miguel  Resales 
I  ardidUDd  ciders  under  the  missionary  rule. 
0  Carrero  was  reported  as  snpcrnnraerary. 
■  OmfeRmoe  treusurer  reported  tl.'tO.M  as  the 
\Otit  the  Benevolent  Collections  Ordered  by 
ti  Conference, 


Tbe  Kdncallonal  Reports  evidenced  a  marked  Hil- 
vancemenl  In  the  different  aehools. 

Tho  Mexican  Methodist  Institute  at  Piiebia,  Rev. 
W.  8.  Spenoer,  president,  reported:  "The  jear  has 
been  one  of  great  snceesa  with  respect  to  the  intel- 
lectual work.  In  Uie  primary  deparimenl  there 
were  matriculated  so  large  a  number  of  students  an 
to  make  a,  new  teacher  neceseary.  Tbe  normal 
department,  under  the  able  direction  of  Professor 
Andres  Cabrera,  has  done  painstaking  work  anil 
graduated  four  promisiug  young  men,  all  of  whom 
completed  with  success  the  sli-year  course  of  In- 
stmction.  Dr.  F.  8.  Borton,  who  is  in  charge  ot  the 
theological  department,  returned  from  a  yislt  to  the 
United  Stales  with  renewed  strength  and  freiib  in- 
spiration for  hia  work,  and  is  In  ulose  sympathy  Willi 
tho  Mexican  yonlh  and  entertains  for  them  lofty 
Ideals.  All  the  older  boys  have  been  given  into  his 
caio  tor  religious  Insttnctlon.  During  the  past  tour 
years  13  young  men  graduated,  and  ot  Ibeso  7  are 
now  mlnlstecs  of  tbe  Gospel,  or  preparing,  and  4  are 
teachers  of  youth.  Five  of  the  etudents  go  out  from 
Sunday  to  fianday  to  care  for  tittle  congregations 
and  have  done  good  work.  A  temperance  society 
baa  been  organised  to  which  many  ot  tbe  atudeats 
belong.  Tlie  attendance  during  the  past  year  was 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  tlie  school,  the  matrlcu- 
lationt-eocblng  nearly  two  hundred.  Self-support  bus 
also  reached  a  larger  sum  (ban  in  any  tonnar  year.  A 
commerciai  course  bas  been  added  to  thecurrtt^tduni 
and  has  several  studontH." 

Tbe  Qneretaro  Methodist  Institute,  Rev.  Benjamin 
\.  Velasco,  president,  reported :  "A  greater  nunilwr 
□t  students  matrlculalal  the  past  year  than  In  any 
former  year,  there  being  Tfl  boarding  and  9  day 
pupila,  coming  from  most  ot  the  slates  of  tho  re- 
public. Tho  teachers  constantly  devote  themai'lves 
to  the  physical,  inlclIectDal,  and  moral  education  of 
the  students.  Besides  complying  strictly  with  the 
program  of  pablio  Inslmcilon  laid  down  tor  the 
nnllonDl  schools,  a  rellgluus  education  is  given, 
based  on  Ibe  broad  prlnciplea  of  the  Gosiwl  of 
Christ.    The  majority  ot  the  students  belong  to  a 

itn,  which laan  important  factor  la  their  literary 
and  social  education.  The  Epworth  and  Juvenile 
Leagues  conlribntB  to  the  moral  and  splrllnal  devel- 
opment ot  the  students.  They  dletrlbnlc  many  tracts 
and  give  a  breakfast  every  Sunday  momlog  to  as 
many  ut  the  city's  poor  as  accept  the  invilallun. 
Each  week  a  special  scrvtee  for  tbe  studeuU  and 
teachers  of  the  Institute  Is  held,  which  contribuin 
greatly  toward  the  development  o(  religrtoua'aud 
brotherly  spirit.  Self-support  has  Increased,  the  In-* 
ot  IWO  being  (3,300  as  against  fS.ltUl  received 
in  18M.  Tho  generous  and  timely  gifts  ot  Blsbup 
MoCabe,  amountiog  to  15,445,77,  have  beeu  used  In 
greatly  Improving  the  buIldiDR  and  grouud^  so  that 

theie  are  ample  dormitories  well  ventllnTni,  a 
large  dining  room   seating  inO,  a  hirgo  aadieiico 

The  Girls'  School  in  Mexico  city  (HIjas  de 
Juarez),  Harriet  L.  Ayres,  acting  principal  dnrlng 
900,  reported  that  the  death  of  Miss  McKlbben 
lud  been  a  great  loss  to  the  school ;  the  principal  ot 
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The  Meeting  of  the 


Mexico  Conference. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  paid  out  in  1900  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mexico  Mission  $50,942.77. 

The  following  shows  the  membership  of  the  differ- 
ent charges : 

,.       i       .d 

Charges.  s|         |        dc| 

Central  DiiUrUi. 

Ayapango 122  70  130 

Atlautla. 71  20  40 

Cclaya 28  10  25 

Chicoloapam 70  10  53 

Guanajuato 177  120  256 

Leon 4  27  35 

Mexico,  English 34  7  60 

Mexico,  Spanish 263  201  250 

Miraflores 200  20  60 

Pachuca,  English 85  5  104 

Pozos 37  85  48 

Pucbla  and  Colonia 240  250  130 

Pucbla,  English 20 

Queretaro 30  85  110 

Salamanca 22  28  25 

Silao  and  Romita 45  24  80 

Tepetzingo 42  48  34 

Hidalgo  DMrict. 

Huejutla 15  250 

Nextlalpam 54  25  100 

Pachuca  and  Acayuca 141  182  180 

Real  del  Monte 74  60  90 

San  Agustin 30  50  50 

Tezontepec 97  106  45 

Tlacuilotepec 23  30 

Tulancingo 4  12  8 

Zacualtipan 32  120  60 

^fountain  District. 

Apizaco 85  32  80 

Atlixco 7  13  12 

Cliolula 10  24  10 

Chietla  and  Atzala 56  30  44 

San  Martin 90  87  60 

Tetela 16  28  28 

Teziutlan 40  70  24 

Tlaxcala 200  64  120 

Xoohiapulco 10  52  40 

Zacaola 21  22  50 

Oarara  District. 

CuJcatlan 4  15  15 

Oaxaca 29  30  18 

lluitzo 95  99  65 

Soledad 33  35  15 

Tuxtepcc 35  10  115 

Zachila 32  82  40 

Orizaba  Duitrirt. 

iVizacau. ou  9         •)! 

Huatusco 35  2         25 

M.  Ocampo  and  Atoyuc 20  *  4 

Orizaba  and  Cordoba 37  18         55 

The  following  were  the  appointments: 

Central  1)ij*trict.— J.  W.  Butler,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Apartado  221H,  Mexico  city).  Ayapango  and  At- 
lautla, Agustin  Rivera.  Celayaand  Salamanca,  Pedro 
S.  Paz.  Chicoloapam,  R.  I.  Baez.  Cipres  and  Cucra- 
niaro,  to  be  supplied.  Guanajuato,  L.  B.  Salmans 
and  E.  W.  Adam.  Leon,  I.  C.  Cartwright.  Mexico, 
English.  II.  A.  Bassctt.  Mexico,  Spanish,  T.  del 
ValU'.  Miraflores,  F.  Manriquoz.  Pachuca,  English, 
B.  S.  Haywood.  Pozas,  A.  Zambrano.  Puebla  and 
Colonia,  Vicente  Mendoza.  Puebla,  English,  F.  S. 
I^)rton.  Queretaro,  Jose  Chavez.  Silao  and  Romita, 
Ignacio  Chagoyan.  Silao  and  Romita  Medical  Work, 
George  B.  Hyde.   Tepaltzingo,  JoseT.  Ruiz.    Mexico 


the  school  was  absent  most  of  tlie  year  on  account 
of  her  health ;  the  work  of  the  school  during  the  year 
was  carried  on  satisfactorily,  the  native  teachers 
working  lovingly  and  earnestly.  The  Ep worth 
League  organized  several  years  since  was  united 
with  the  Church  League  with  good  results. 

The  Puebla  Girls'  School,  in  charge  of  Misses  Lim- 
berger  and  Purdy,  reported  a  larger  amount  of  self- 
support  than  ever  before,  amounting  to  $5,237.55  for 
the  year.  The  school  has  a  kindergarten,  three 
primary  grades,  a  preparator}'  and  normal  depart- 
ment. Four  girls  graduated  in  the  normal  school. 
A  young  ladles'  temperance  society  was  formed  and 
many  pledged  themselves  to  lives  of  temperance  and 
purity.  The  Epworth  League  holds  weekly  prayer 
meetings. 

The  Guanajuato  Girls'  School  (Colegio  Juarez),  re- 
ported by  Miss  Effa  M.  Dunmore,  had  a  gracious 
revival  during  the  year.  The  school  occupies  three 
houses,  two  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  boarding 
pupils.  A  Loyal  Temperance  Legion  has  been 
organized,  and  Its  members  and  the  Junior  League 
take  turns  In  visiting  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospi- 
tal on  Sunday  afternoons  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
sing  hymns,  and  pray  with  and  comfort  the  sick. 
The  school  has  received  much  public  favor,  espe- 
cially from  tlie  government  officials  and  the  governor 
of  the  state.  Many  of  the  girls  have  been  brought  to 
the  school  through  the  influence  of  the  medical  work. 

The  Pachuca  Girls'  School  (Hijas  de  AUeute)  was 
reported  by  Miss  Ida  Bohannon  :  *•  Our  property 
has  been  greatly  Improved,  but  additional  sleeping 
apartments  are  g^reatly  needed.  A  beautiful  spirit- 
ual life  is  felt  among  the  girls,  which  Is  more  strongly 
cemented  by  the  daily  prayers  held  at  noon.  The 
Epworth  League  meetings,  held  weekly,  are  very 
helpful.  The  Temperance  Society  holds  its  regular 
sessions.  The  English  department,  under  Miss  Helen 
Hewitt,  enrolled  58  students  and  has  made  a  most 
gratifying  success.  "We  are  sadly  in  need  of  appara- 
tus and  new  text-books." 

The  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Church  said  :  **  From 
the  first  coming  of  the  Good  News  the  degenerate 
ideas  of  Romunism  have  not  ceased  to  oppose  the 
regeneration  of  the  ma.sscs,  but  many  who  in  other 
times  were  invincibles  now  yield  before  the  Irre- 
sistible force  of  the  two-edged  sword,  no  longer  op- 
posing them.selves  to  the  free  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  Wherever  our  blood  is  spilt  f«r  the  cause  of 
Christ  we  there  at  once  establish  a  temple  ora  school." 

The  statistics  reported  2,8r4  nionibers,  an  increase 
c»f  121 ;  2,571  probationers,  an  inc'rea^'o  of  ir>8 ;  2,800 
ti>unday  school  scholars,  a  dccreaso  of  2*.).  The  '.\7 
churches  were  reported  as  worth  ^i:t7,lf)0,  and  Xhr. 
27  parsonaijes  worth  $183,ir)0.  During  the  yt^ur 
there  had  been  121  adults  and  205  children  baptized. 

The  receipts  from  collections  were  as  follows  : 

Pastors*  support ?s5,71)0 

^^uppo^t  of  bishops 5(> 

Conferrnj'e  elainisiiUs 4i>2 

Current  ex])enses 1,.S72 

Sunday  school  ex])enses 05ii 

Benevolent  coUeetions 2,078 


» 


:?1 1,550 


r.  F.  Vnlderramk. 

Metbodln  InRtttute  at  Fuebla:  Wllll&in  8.  Spencer, 
president ;  T.  8,  Borton,  Andres  Cabrera,  and  George 
A.  MMiQing  (laj-man),  professors.  Queretaro  InBii- 
tute :  B.  N,  Velaaco,  pTcsldeot ;  Gorgoalo  Cora,  and 
J,  V.  Cnerro,  protemors.  PubllBhing  Agent,  J.  8. 
Turner.  Editors  of  El  Abogado  Criitiano  and  booka, 
J.  W.  Butler  and  P.  F.  Valclerraroa. 

HlDAl-OO  DiSTKlCT.— V.  D.  BaM,  P.  E.  (P.  0., 
Pacbuca],  Hnojatia  and  Tlacullotepec,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Ncxtlalpam,  L.  G.  Alonso.  Pochuca  and 
Acaj-Dca,  £.  Zapata  and  P.  Conetantlno.  Riial  del 
Iloote,  Carlos  Amador  and  Jose  Zambrano.  San 
AgDstln,  Santiago  I^pez.  Tezontepcc,  Norberlo 
Mercado.  TuUmclngo,  David  Verdazco.  Zacaal- 
tepom,  L.  H.  Diaz. 

MoOKTAlH  DlBTBlOT.— P.  F.  Valderrama,  P.  E. 
<P.  O.,  Mailco  cltj).  Apliaeo,  Paulino  Machuea. 
Attlico,E.Meudoia.  Cholnia,  E.  Faoiagna.  Chletla 
And  Atzalo,  to  be  snppUed.  Jllotepec,  T.  Dial.  San 
Uartln,  Pablo  Agailar  and  C.  Osorlo.  Tetela,  Tomaa 
Oarcis.  Tezlullon  and  TlnpacoTam,  P.  V.  Eepinoxa. 
TIaxcala,  Miguel  Rojaa.  Xochlapuico,  S.  I.  Lopez. 
Zacaola,  Epigmenlo  Velaaco, 

OAUCiL  District.— J.  M.  Euroza,  P.  E.  (P.  O,, 
Oaiaca).  Cuieatlan,  M.  FennoBO.  Oiutaca,  G.  Bum- 
bla.  Hultso,  M.  Rosalea.  Boledad,  M.  Constantino. 
Telinactepeu  andTloiiaco,  tobeauppllud.  ZacbUa, 
Juan  C.  MnrtlncK. 

Orizaba  Distbict.— B.  S.  Harwood,  P.  E.  (P.  0., 
Oriaaba).  Atzacau,  A.  M.  Adla.  IIuuliisco,  Plii- 
tarco  Bernol.  Orixaba  y  Cordoba,  Jose  Bumbia. 
Tnxtcpec,  V.  Osorlo  and  K.  F.  Salaiar. 

Wokah's  Forbion  Mibsiokaky  Societ v.— Guana- 
juato, F.ffa  A.  Dunmore.  Mexico  oily,  Mary  De  F, 
IiOfd  and  Harriot  L.  Ayrea.  Pachuca,  Ida  Boban- 
non.  raclinea.Eni[llBh  work,  nplnn  Hewitt.  Puabla, 
Anna  R.  Limberger  and  Cairle  M.  Purdy.  Orizaba, 
Luey  Bumgardner. 

Since  ConfermM,  Rev,  B.  S.  Haywood,  prealdlng 
«lder  of  the  Orizaba  District,  and  Rev.  WlUlam  S. 


Speuoer,  president  of  the  Mexico  MetfaodM  Ii 
tutfi  at  Puebia,  have  boen  obliged  t 
appolntmentH  on  account  of  their  bealUi  and  retom 
to  the  United  States. 

Three  MiBdon  WorkerH  in  Meiioo  (S^. 

DR.  JOHN  W.  HLTLER  colored  the  Meiico  Mis- 
sion Id  1874,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  yean, 
and  tor  more  than  a  (juarter  of  a  century  baa  been  a 
leader  in  that  fleld.  Much  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Mission  Is  due  to  hie  wise  and  enersetle  oveislgbL 
lie  U  presiding  elder  of  the  Central  Dlslriut,  editor 
of  liookH  and  periodicals,  ttcosurer  and  correspond" 
lug  secrelary  o(  the  Mission. 

Rev.   P-  F.   Valderrama   Is  a  native  of  Pnebta, 
Mexico,  and  was  led  1o  Christ  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Dreea, 
now  superlotcndent  of  the  Porlo  lUoo  MlMlon. 
la  an  eloquent  preacher  and  able  worker.    I 
presiding  elder  of  the  Mountain  Dlslricl,  with  1 
quarters   in   Mexico  city,  and  oasletant  editov 
books  and  periodicals. 

Mr.  John  8.  Turner  was  tor  aevera]  years  In  the 
Friends  Mission  In  Mexico.  Last  year  he  joined  the 
Methndlat  Episcopal  Mlaalon.  He  Is  In  char)^  Of  the 
press  and  is  doing  exccileut  nilRBlonory  work. 


reea, 

m 


Present  Ooaditioa  of  FiotefitantlBni  in  IbiicOt 


's  Convention,  held  In 


prCHont  condition  of  ProtestaDllstn  tn 
There  were  B63  delegates  present,  representing  the 
Epworlb  League,  the  Christian  Endeavor,  and  other 
young  people's  societies  ot  the  various  evaugellcal 
bodies  working  in  onr  sister  republic. 

Wlien  our  Mission  was  planted  In  that  fanatical 
city,  ta  1S74,  we  heard  all  kinds  of  threats  agalaat 
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Former  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionaries. 
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the  lives  of  oar  workers,  and  many  solemn,  earnest 
prayers  went  np  to  heaven  in  behalf  of  Brother 
Drees  and  his  helpers.  When  our  first  place  of 
worship  was  dedicated,  a  few  months  later,  it  was 
reported  that  all  of  our  workers  were  to  be  assassin- 
ated. Though  the  government  famished  police 
escort  as  we  passed  from  the  hotel  to  the  hall,  and 
lined  the  street  with  soldiers,  the  fanatics  throw 
stones  over  the  heads  of  the  soldiers  and  broke  out 
many  of  the  front  windows.  But  in  July  last  over 
five  hundred  and  sixty-three  Christian  workers  went 
aboat  the  streets  and  were  entertained  in  the  hotels 
without  any  injury  or  even  word  of  insult  during 
the  five  days  of  their  sojourn  there. 

There  are  now  over  six  hundred  Protestant  con- 
gregations in  Mexico,  with  upward  of  twenty  thoa- 
sand  communicants,  and  almost  seventy  thousand 
adherents. 

There  are  some  fifteen  thousand  children  in  our 
day  schools,  while  our  presses  are  sending  out  about 
ten  million  pages  of  religious  literature  annually. 

Temperance,  educational,  medical,  and  evangel- 
istic work  is  being  pushed  with  grreat  energy  and 
marked  success. 


Former  Methodist  Episoopal  HissioiiarieB. 
Thb  following  missionaries  were  formerly  con- 


nected with  the  Mexico  Mission : 


Bev.  Wm.  Butler,  D.D. 
Mrs.  Clementina  Rowe  Butler 
Bev.  Thomas  Carter,  D.D. 
Mrs.  Emeline  English  Carter 
Bev.  Wm.  H.  Cooper,  D.D. 
Bev.  Charles  W.  Drees 
Bev.  Samuel  Porch  Craver 
Mrs.  Laura  Gassner  Craver 
Bev.  Samuel  Wesley  Siberts 
Mrs.  Mary  Siberts 
Mrs.  Adaline  Combs  Drees 
Bev.  John  M.  Barker 
Mrs.  Alice  Bixler  Baker 
Bev.  George  S.  Umpleby 
Mrs.  Izina  Cole  Umpleby 
Bev.^Almon  Witter  Greenman 
Mrs.  May  Gammon  Greenman 
Bev.  Duston  Kcmble 
Mrs.  Margaret  Day  Kemble 
Bev.  Lucius  Chambers  Smith 
Mrs.  Sarah  Orchard  Smith 
Bev.  Wm.  Green 
Mrs.  Emma  A.  Green 
Bev.  W.  P.  F.  Ferguson 
Bev.  Frank  Dean  Tubbs 
Mrs.  Lottie  Kerr  Tubbs 
Bev.  Harry  G.  Llmric 
Bev.  Wm.  E.  Mclennan 
Mrs.  Lila  Kecly  McLenuau 
Mrs.  Nellie  Neise  Llmric 
Bev.  Wm.  Copeland  Evans 
Mrs.  Theresa  Cenroyd  Evans 
Prof.  Alexander  W.  Newlin 
Mrs.  A.  W.  NewUn 
Bev.  Wm.  Sawyor  Spencer 
Mrs.  Florence  G afford  Spencer 


AflltM. 

Feb.,  1878 
Feb.,  1873 
Mar.,  1873 
Mar.,  1873 
•April,  1873 
May,  1874 
Jan.,  1876 
Jan.,  1876 
Feb.,  1876 
Feb.,  1876 
Sept.,  1877 
Oct,  1878 
Oct,  1878 
Nov.,  1879 
Nov.,  1879 
May,  1880 
May,  1880 
May,  1881 
May,  1881 
Feb.,  1884 
Feb.,  1884 
Mar.,  1887 
Mar.,  1887 
June,  1887 
Sept,  1888 
Sept,  1888 
Sept,  1888 
Dea.^  1889 
Dec,  1889 
Jan.,  1891 
Dec,  1894 
Dec,  1804 
April,  181>5 
April,  1895 
July,  1897 
July,  1897 


Left. 

Feb.,  1879 
Feb.,  1879 


Feb., 
Feb., 
Feb., 
Nov., 
April, 
April, 
July, 
July, 
Nov., 
Mar., 
Mar., 
Nov., 
Nov., 
Nov., 
Nov., 
Sept, 
Sept., 
tMar., 
Mar., 
May, 
May, 
June, 
May, 
May, 

April, 
April, 

Oct., 
Oct., 
tAug., 
Aug., 
Juue, 
June, 


1874 

1874 

1876 

1886 

1895 

1895 

1896 

1896 

1886 

1881 

1881 

1883 

1883 

1889 

1889 

1886 

1886 

1896 

1896 

1895 

1895 

1888 

1894 

1894 

1894 

1891 

1891  ; 

1894  ' 

1K1)7 

1897 

1S95 

IKUr) 

1901 

1901 


*  Joined  on  th«  fl«lJ. 


flMvil. 


The  Methodist  Hezioan  Lutitnte  in  PoeUai 
.         Uezioo. 

BT  RBV.  FRANCIS  8.  BORTON,  D.D. 

PUEBLA  is  growing  rapidly.  Many  scores  of 
new  private  and  pnblic  buildings  are  in  coarse 
of  erection.  It  is  already  tbe  headquarters  of  two 
great  railroads  ^  new  and  splendidly  equipped  hotels 
are  being  built.  The  foreign  population  is  increas- 
ing rapidly,  and  in  a  few  years  more  the  population 
of  the  city  will  have  increased  very  largely. 

Our  mission  property  is  situated  in  the  path  of  the 
more  marked  advance  of  the  city  westward.  It  is  a 
fine  property,  and  worth  a  grreat  deal  more  than  it 
cost  originally.  But  it  is  wholly  iuadequte  to  our 
present  needs.  We  have  over  sixty  boarding  pupils 
in  our  institute,  the  largest  number  in  the  school's 
history,  with  a  var]ing  attendance  of  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  day  pupils. 

We  could  easily  double  the  number  if  we  had 
room,  or  accommodations  or  professors  for  them. 
So  crowded  are  we  for  room  that  the  dining  room  is 
used  as  the  department  of  music  I 

In  some  of  the  rooms  in  the  dormitory  we  have 
three  or  four  boys  crowded  into  the  space  intended 
for  two  at  most,  and  the  class  rooms  and  rooms  for 
study  are  altogether  inadequate  to  our  needs.  We 
have  a  large  garden  and  recreation  ground,  one  half 
of  which  could  furnish  room  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  75x100,  and  two  stories  high,  and  the 
sustaining  walls  of  our  main  building  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  another  additional  story  if  we  had 
the  money  with  which  to  build. 

We  have  a  little  library  room,  but  the  books  are 
mostly  out  of  date,  many  of  them  are  old  works  on 
theology,  in  English,  and  the  few  really  good  ones  in 
Spanish  have  been  donated  or  purchased  for  the 
school  by  the  various  missionaries.  By  means  of 
the  generosity  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher,  of  Baltimore, 
the  writer  has  been  enabled  to  secure  some  good 
books  for  the  library. 

But  we  need  $100  with  which  to  buy  very  much 
needed  works  of  reference.  We  need  $50  with  which 
to  buy  100  Spanish  Bibles  for  use  in  the  school. 
We  need  a  new  piano  and  organ  for  the  music  de- 
partment. At  present  we  have  one  oid  piano  that 
has  been  condemned  for  the  last  eight  years.  Our 
organ  is  an  old  affair  that  has  been  in  use  for  over 
ten  years.  We  need  a  building  or  a  hall  in  which  to 
hold  the  college  reunions.  For  this  purpose  we  are 
forced  to  use  the  church  building,  and  in  Mexico 
there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  this. 

We  need  money  with  which  to  found  scholarships 
and  prizes.  We  need  money  for  a  gymnasium.  We 
have  at  present  a  turning  bar,  which  consists  of 
two  uprights  with  a  piece  of  gaspipe.  Tliis  is  our 
gymnaBium. 

What  are  we  doing  in  our  school  in  Puebla  ?  We 
arc  educating  young  men  for  teachers  and  preach- 
ers and  Christian  business  and  professional  men.  We 
are  leavening  the  lump  of  Mexican  Romanism  in  a 
way  tliat  only  we  who  are  hero  can  truly  estimate. 

Puebla,  October,  1901. 
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MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Mtoagers. 

(Extracts  from  the  Proattlings.) 

THE  Board  of  Maimjjers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  tl>e  Metliodist  Episcopal  Churcli  met  in 
regular  session  OctolxT  15,  llWl,  Mr.  J.  II.  Taft, 
Vice  President,  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were 
conduct e<l  by  J.  W.  Marshall,  D.D. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  Legacies  were  adopte<l. 

Furloughs  were  granted  to  Rev.  V.  L.  Walker  and 
wife  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Allen  and  wife,  of  Liberia. 

A  recommendation  was  made  to  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Conmiittee  for  an  appropriation  for  the 
work  among  young  people  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  S.  Earl  Taylor. 

Minimum  prices  were  placed  upon  mission  prop- 
erty offered  for  sale  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentiiui. 

Tlie  outgoing  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Si)angler  to  Rosario, 
Argentina,  was  approved. 

The  return  to  the  United  States  from  Japan  of  two 
of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  J.  L.  (.'owen  was  authorized. 

The  return  of  the  family  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Scranton, 
of  Korea,  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  was 
authorized. 

Approval  was  given  to  the  recommendation  of 
Bishop  Moore  as  to  the  use  of  the  money  to  be 
received  from  sale  of  mission  property  at  Wonsan, 
Korea. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Japan  Confert^ncc  for  holding  mission  proi>erty 
in  Japan  was  approved,  subject  to  the  advice  of 
L.  Skidmore,  Esq.,  legal  counsel  of  the  Board. 

Rev.  David  II.  Lee,  of  the  Bengal  Conference, 
was  recognized  as  a  missionary  of  the  Missionary 
Society. 

Authority  was  given  Mrs.  "W.  A.  Moore,  of  Basim, 
Berar,  India,  to  return  to  the  United  States  with 
her  three  children. 

The  request  for  a  grant  of  $1,200  for  the  Cal- 
cutta Boys'  School  was  referred  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee. 

The  proposed  founding  of  a  college  at  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands,  to  be  known  as  the  William 
McKinley  Memorial  College,  was  approved,  and  the 
plans  relating  to  it  were  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Drs.  J.  F.  Goucher,  J.  M.  Buckley, 
A.  B.  Leonard,  and  Messrs.  E.  B.  Tuttle  and  E.  L. 
Dobbins,  with  direction  to  report  to  the  Board  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

Rev.  Pre.ston  S.  Hyde  was  approved  as  a  mission- 
ary to  India  in  place  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Faucett,  who  can- 
not go,  provided  he  pass  the  necessary  examinations. 

Miss  Grace  Woods  and  Miss  Fanny  Bennett  were 
approved  as  missionaries  to  India  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

It  was  ordered  that  th(*  (Joneral  Missionary  Com- 
mittee be  requested  in  making  appropriations  for 
the  next  fiscal  y(?ar  to  set  apart  not  less  than  i?50,000 
for  the  Contingent  Fund,  and  a  sum  for  the  Inci- 
dental Fund  not  less  than  the  amount  expended 
from  that  fund  during  the  past  year. 


Rev.  J.  F.  Hayner,  of  Tientsin,  China,  haying  died, 
provision  was  made  for  the  return  to  the  United 
States  of  the  widow  and  children. 

Permission  was  given  Mrs.  W.  C.  I^ngden  to  send 
her  son  Raymond  to  the  State  Normal  School  in 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Foreign  and  Home  Missions. 

The  following  were  elected  representatives  of  the 
Board  in  the  next  General  Missionary  Committee  : 

Clerical.— J.  M.  Buckley,  J.  F.  Goucher,  S.  F. 
Upham,  J.  R.  Day,  G.  P.  Eckman,  W.  V.  Kelley, 
S.  W.  Thomas.  litscrves ;  A.  K.  Sanford,  C.  8.  Wing, 
F.  M.  North. 

Lay.— Alden  Speare,  J.  F.  Rusling,  J.  S.  McLean, 
E.  B.  Tuttle,  E.  L.  Dobbins,  Chark»s  Scott,  J.  II. 
Taft.  JRescrt'Cfi ;  Anderson  Fowler,  G.  J.  Ferry,. 
Summerfleld  Baldwin. 

The  following  rules  were  adopteil  relating  to 

Special  Gifts,  Etc. 

1.  Missit)naries  sending  letters  or  circulars  to  spe- 
cial contributors  in  the  United  States  shall  ask  them 
in  all  cases  to  forward  siM'cial  gifts  through  the  Mis- 
sionary Society.  If  this  rule  is  observed,  all  si>ecial 
gifts  will  pass  through  the  treasury  of  the  Society 
and  be  made  a  matter  of  record.  Special  gifts  are 
sent  out  from  the  office  at  the  beginning  of  every 
month. 

2.  All  money  received  as  contributions  or  special 
gifts  for  current  work,  whether  from  persons  on  the 
tield,  or  In  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  shall  be 
deposited  at  once  with  the  Mission  Treasurer. 

8.  Itemized  bills  shall  be  presented  to  the  Missioir 
Treasurer  for  the  application  of  such  funds,  to  be 
receipted  when  paid,  audlte<l  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  placed  on  file  by  the  Treasurer. 

4.  Money  received  for  tuition  In  schools  and  as 
medical  fws  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Mission 
Treasurer,  to  bo  paid  out  by  him  on  itemized  bills, 
approved  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

5.  All  contributions  for  building  and  property  re- 
ceived by  missionaries  in  the  field  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Mission  Treasurer,  to  be  drawn  out  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

6.  All  income  from  rentals,  etc.,  of  property 
owned  by  the  Society  shall  goto  the  Mission  treasury 
as  heretofore,  to  be  paid  out  only  on  the  authority 
of  the  Board. 


Notes  on  Missionaries,  HissionSi  Eta 

Secretary  Leonard  arrived  in  New  York  Septem- 
ber 28,  returning  from  Europe.  He  is  In  excellent 
health. 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown  and  wife  sailed  from  Eng- 
land October  2.  returning  to  Tientsin,  China. 

Rev.  Rockwell  Clancy,  wife,  and  daughter  sailed 
from  New  York  October  9,  returning  to  India. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Ilayner,  of  the  North  China  Conference, 
died  OctobiT  1,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  went  to 
China  in  ims. 


The  Demise  of  Miss  Isabella  Thchum. 
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Rev.  A.  W.  Leonard,  son  of  Secretary  Leonard, 
married  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  October  9,  Miss  Mary 
Luella  Day,  and  sailed  with  his  bride  from  New 
York  for  Europe  October  16.  Mr.  Leonard  is 
pastor  of  the  English  Church  in  Rome. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Spangler,  D.D.,  wife,  and  four  children 
mailed  from  New  York  for  South  America  October 
10.  Dr.  Spangler  has  been  appointed  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Rosario,  Argentina. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Rudisill,  D.D.,  and  wife  sailed  from 
New  York  October  30,  returning  to  Madras,  India. 

Rev.  Edward  James  and  family  sailed  from  Van- 
couver October  7,  returning  to  Central  China. 

Rev,  Preston  S.  Hyde  sailed  from  New  York  Octo- 
ber 30,  for  India.  He  goes  out  to  become  pastor  of 
the  English  Church  in  Lucknow. 

Bishop  Hartzell  has  sailed  from  England  for  south- 
cast  Africa. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Selleck  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Alaska  Mission  and  pastor  at  Juneau. 

Rev.  David  A.  Carsen,  missionary  at  Qarraway, 
Liberia,  was  married  to  Miss  Louise  M.  Stead  at 
Cape  Palmas,  August  5, 1901. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Jenncss,  of  the  South  America  Mission, 
arrived  in  the  United  States  last  month.  He  has 
been  transferred  to  the  California  Conference  and 
appointed  to  Palo  Alto. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Isham,  a  member  of  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee,  has  been  appointed  financial  sec- 
retary of  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 

It  is  expected  that  in  November  Mrs.  Neeld,  Mrs. 
Core,  and  Rev.  D.  O.  Emsberger  will  return  to 
India;  Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon  and  family  and  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Shuett  will  return  to  Angola,  Africa ;  Dr. 
N.  8.  Hopkins  and  family  and  Mrs.  Headland  will 
return  to  North  China. 


The  Demise  of  Hiss  Isabella  Thobnin. 

BY  REV.  8.  KNOWLES. 

IT  is  with  great  grief  we  have  to  announce  the 
death,  from  cholera,  of  Miss  Thoburn,  at  Luck- 
now,  on  Sunday  night,  September  1,  at  8:30  o'clock. 
On  that  Sunday  morning,  at  11:30,  we  were  conduct- 
ing services  in  Hindustani  in  the  Butler  Mission 
Han  when  a  telegram  was  put  into  our  hand.  It 
was  from  Mr.  West,  saying  Miss  Thoburn  was  very 
aick  of  cholera,  and  asking  for  our  prayers. 

The  congregation  was  then  singing  the  last  verse 
of  the  translated  hymn  "  Forever  with  the  Lord," 
and  at  its  close  the  large  assembly  joined  in  earnest 
petition  that  God  would  spare  his  precious  servant 
to  our  work ;  but  it  was  not  to  be,  for  she  passed 
away  to  her  everlasting  reward  that  night. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Monday  morning  at  9 
o'clock.  The  first  service  was  conducted  at  the 
Home  by  Revs.  Bare  and  West,  and  the  final  one  at 
the  cemetery,  near  the  paper  mills,  by  Rev.  Mess- 
more.  The  funeral  procession  was  the  largest  ever 
witnessed  in  Lucknow. 

Miss  Isabella  Thoburn,  youngest  sister  of  our  be- 
loved Bishop  Tlioburn,  came  to  this  country  in  1870. 
Jor  thirty-one  years  she  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
LnclAiow  Training  Home  for  zenana  workers ;  and 


many  are  the  young  assistant  missionaries,  now 
laboring  so  faithfully  and  successfully  in  the  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  homes  of  India,  who  owe  their 
consistent  lives,  their  knowledge,  and  inspiration 
for  the  work  to  the  wise  and  happy  teachings  of 
Miss  Thoburn. 

As  the  principal  of  the  Lucknow  Woman's  College 
our  departed  sister  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  missionary  lady  for  the  higher  education 
of  native  Christian  girls,  and  many  are  the  daughters 
of  this  alma  mater  who  can  now  take  their  places 
with  their  brothers  in  the  high  school,  the  college, 
and  hospital. 

The  beautiful  now  buildings  and  magnificent  hall 
attached  to  the  old  Lucknow  Home  sprang  into  ex- 
istence, beauty,  and  usefulness  through  the  won- 
derful enterprise  and  matchless  zeal  of  our  evcr-to- 
be-honored  fellow-laborer. 

What  good  our  dear  sister  did  outside  of  all  these 
things  in  the  privacy  of  hospitable  domestic  life, 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  many  meetings  and  Conferences  of  our 
Mission  who  can  tell  ? 

But  one  thing  I  know,  that  her  gentle  Christian 
manner,  her  wise  counsels,  and  her  bright  faith 
have  often  made  a  loving  picture  from  which  I  have 
carried  away  thoughts  of  goodness  and  beauty  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

*'Rest  in  peace,  thou  gentle  spirit, 
CrowncKl  and  throned  with  Christ  above ; 

Souls  like  thine  with  God  inherit 
Special  life  and  unmatched  love." 

Nalni  Tal,  September  4, 1901. 


The  Boys!  Missionary  Brigada 

MRS.  MARY  S.  KING,  wife  of  Rev.  George  W. 
King,  pastor  of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  the  honor  of  having 
organized  the  first  Boys'  Missionary  Brigade. 

The  brigade  is  composed  of  20  members,  boys  of 
the  Sunday  school  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Small  round  mite  boxes  are  furnished  the  members. 
They  have  the  continents  painted  on  them  so  that 
the  different  mission  fields  can  be  seen. 

The  mite  boxes  arc  toy  worlds,  with  strings  at- 
tached to  them  .by  which  they  are  suspended,  pur- 
chased at  a  toy  store  for  five  cents  each.  They  are 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  composition 
similar  to  pasteboard.  Mrs.  King  cuts  a  small  open- 
ing in  the  side  to  receive  the  money.  A  small  card, 
on  which  is  written  "B.  M.  B.,  The  World  for 
Christ,"  hangs  below,  fastened  with  white  and  pur- 
ple ribbons,  the  colors  of  the  brigade.  It  requires 
some  work,  but  it  pays.  The  boys  are  growing  in 
missionary  knowledge  and  zeal. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  organize  such  a 
brigade  in  every  Methodist  church.  Who  loved 
the  cause  of  Christ  enough  to  give  the  time  and 
labor  necessary  ? 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  King,  4  Mt.  Pleasant  Street,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  says  she  will  take  pleasure  in  answer^ 
ing  any  questions  respecting  the  Boys'  Missionary 
Brigade,  of  which  she  is  president. 
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i^L  Paul  Hiver  Itutustrial  Misnian. 


St  Panl  Biver  Industrial  Hissioik 

BT  J.    B.   MCGILL,   PHINCIPAL. 

THE  St.  Paul  River  iDdustrial  Mission,  located  at 
White  Plains,  Liberia,  promises  a  great  future 
if  it  can  receive  the  needed  support.  It  is  a  school 
that  teaches  cabinetmaking,  carpentry,  black- 
smithing,  and  farming,  as  well  as  the  usual  branches 
of  an  English  education. 

There  are  58  pupils  in  the  day  school,  about  half 
of  them  residing  in  the  Home.  To  feed  and  clothe 
the  30  children  is  very  perplexing.  Only  $20  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  child  with  food  and  clothing  for 
a  year.  We  could  have  a  hundred  students  if  we 
could  support  tliem. 

Send  help  through  Bishop  Hartzell,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Methodist  Missions  in  Africa,  and 
who  understands  our  grreat  need,  the  good  work  we 
are  doing/  and  the  better  work  wo  wish  to  dp. 


Methodist  Mission  at  Oape  Falmas,  Liberiai 

BY   REV.  J.   A.   FOU8T. 

WE  sailed  from  New  York  January  19, 1901,  and 
arrived  in  Monrovia  February  23,  after  having 
been  delayed  a  week  in  Liverpool.  After  some  days 
we  met  the  Annual  Conference,  held  by  our  good 
Bishop  Hartzell  at  Clay  Ashland,  a  town  about  four- 
teen miles  northeast  of  Monrovia. 

At  that  Conference  the  bishop  appointed  me  to 
Cape  Palmas  Church,  which  owing  to  having  been 
without  a  pastor  for  some  time  was  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion. Many  of  our  members  have  joined  other 
churches. 

We  are  thankful  that  through  the  help  of  the  Lord 
we  have  managed  to  get  our  people  together  and 
are  now  on  the  way  to  success.  Though  wo  have 
not  been  able  to  hold  a  protracted  meeting  on  ac- 
count of  the  rainy  season,  many  have  joined  the 
Church  and  the  interest  grows  daily. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  raised  $400  as  a  Twentieth 
Century  Thank  Offering.  This  money  is  being  used 
on  local  improvement  and  debt  paying. 

The  people  for  the  first  time  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  pastoral  support. 
They  set  the  salary  this  year  at  $400  and  will  pay 
every  cent  of  it.  Tliis  churcli  also  supports  a 
young  man  In  the  College  of  West  Africa,  at  Mon- 
rovia, selected  from  this  Sunday  school.  In  matters 
of  education  wo  are  greatly  behind  in  Cape  Palmas. 
The  bishop  is  doing  all  that  the  funds  at  his  disposal 
will  admit  of,  and  tliat  is  to  maintain  a  day  school 
here  with  one  teacher. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal '  Church  maintains  two 
well-equipped  high-grade  seminaries,  one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls.  In  tlirse  schools  boys  and  girls 
are  supported  free  of  board,  hooka,  and  clothing. 
All  persons  attend! nt^  these  schools  must  become 
members  of  that  Church. 

Our  youncr  peo]>lo  want  education,  and  not  being 
able  to  j?o  to  ^^oTlrovia,  three  hnn<lrcd  miles  away, 
and  pay  the  bills  have  to  join  the  I*rotestant  Epis- 
copal C'hiireh  to  i;er  it.  Wo  are  losing  our  yoiin^ 
people,  who  arc  Methodists  and  want  to  remain  so. 


but  they  want  and  most  have  educational  adTui- 
tages  which  we  at  present  cannot  furnish.  The^ 
love  the  old  Methodist  Church,  but  cannot  afford  to 
go  ignorant  for  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  ber 
ranka. 


The  Methodist  Mission  in  Fern. 

BY  REV.   M.   J.   PUSEY. 

WE  are  all  toiling  away  In  this  soil  of  humanity 
crusted  over  with  Romanism ;  and,  In  spots, 
we  are  surely  breaking  up  the  fallow  ground,  bnt  we 
are  weak  in  workers.  Where  three  years  ago  there 
were  11  members  of  the  families  on  the  field  and  6 
of  them  paid  workers,  at  the  present  time  there  are 
3  persons  on  the  field. 

The  day  is  dawning  In  Peru.  There  never  was 
less  opposition  to  Protestantism  than  at  present. 
There  ttcmt  to  be  none,  but  of  course  it  lurks.  There 
is  an  increasingly  strong  desire  for  peace  amons  all 
classes.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unnsoal 
prosperity.  The  exports  of  the  country  increased 
forty-three  per  cent  over  1899.  Capital  is  flowing 
into  the  country  for  investment.  The  liberal  po- 
litical party  is  growing  and  shows  such  strength  that 
makes  it  quite  influential. 

While  we  are  laying  the  foundation  walls  of  tho- 
New  Jerusalem  in  Peru,  we  need  only  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  in  one  hand,  brotherly  love  in  the  other, 
and  common  sense  In  the  mind.  The  field  is  open 
for  careful  work  as  far  as  we  have  ability  to  do. 

Bishop  McCabe's  visit  left  ns  an  Inspiration  that 
is  still  invigorating  us.  Out  of  his  wonderful  '*  Bank 
of  Faith  '*  there  came  to  our  native  church  In  Lima 
a  fine  new  organ.  My,  what  an  uplift  it  was  to  Mrs. 
Wood  and  the  congregation.  They  rally  round  the 
organ  now. 

That  congregation  observed  the  national  holiday, 
July  28,  with  a  grand  temperance  rally.  That  la 
Christian  citizenship  that  will  save  the  country. 
The  temperance  work  of  our  churches  is  very  effect- 
ive here. 

Our  native  pastors.  Brothers  Vasquez,  in  Llrna^. 
and  Irigoyen,  in  Cailao,  are  In  labors  abundant. 
What  trials  they  have  with  this  unstable  humanity  I 
Their  congregations  average  respectively  fifty  and 
seventy  in  attendance.  The  meetings  are  still  in  a 
measure  private,  but  there  Is  very  little  disturbance 
from  outside. 

Some  solders  recently  interrupted  a  service  In 
Lima,  and  some  boys  from  upstairs  suspended  a  rat 
into  the  room  in  the  midst  of  a  service,  but  the  old 
spirit  of  persecution  is  dying  out  gradually.  Pen- 
zottistists.  or  Protestants,  are  gaining  a  little  pres- 
tige. Young  men  of  a  respectable  class  frequently 
attend  the  w^rvices  and  give  respectful  attention. 

Pastor  Iricroyen,  in  Cailao,  made  186  pastoral  calls 
in  August,  received  8  on  probation  within  a  few 
months,  and  distributed  1,578  tracts  since  January. 
He  will  soon  ^o  to  Ecuador  to  build  up  a  congrega- 
tion in  that  opening  field.  Brother  Algorta,  a  fine 
new  worker  from  Lima,  will  take  his  place.  Pastor 
Vasquez  has  been  of  valuable  service  in  furnishing 
data  to  Congress  for  a  new  marriage  law. 


The  Trials  of  a  Hindu  Woman  Seeking  Christ 
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Oar  High  School  in  Callao,  with  its  elementary 
departments,  has  never  been  more  prosperous.  In 
attendance  and  tuition  received  the  results  are 
greater  than  ever  before.  There  have  been  enrolled 
thus  far  this  year  in  the  High  School  68,  in  English 
Elementary  105,  and  in  the  native  schools  100. 

The  large  majority  of  these  children  come  from 
Catholic  homes.  What  are  we  doing  with  them? 
We  are  educating  them.  Carefully  keeping  within 
the  law,  we  yet  constantly  instill,  by  example  and 
precept,  moral  and  temperance  instruction;  read 
the  Bible  to  them  and  pray  with  them  ;  and  open  up 
before  them  a  better  way  of  living  and  a  new  mean- 
ing to  life.  To  say  the  least,  our  schools  are  a  tre- 
mendous uplifting  force.  We  are  driving  in  wedges 
that  will  some  day  burst  the  rock  of  Romanism. 

We  have  no  English  pastor  here,  but  we  are  run- 
ning an  English  Sunday  school  of  over  seventy-five, 
an  Epworth  League  of  twenty,  and  Sunday  school 
afternoon  preaching  services.  Seven  young  people 
have  recently  been  received  on  probation.  We  hold 
the  fort  h^re,  for  we  see  the  signal  waving  in  the 
sky.  Our  Master  is  coming  in  grreat  power  to  this 
dark  land  soon.    Send  us  reinforcements. 

Callao,  September  9, 1901. 


The  Trials  of  a  Hindu  Woman  Seeking   OhiiBt 

BT  MRS.  H.    C.   HAZBN. 

A  POOR,  ignorant,  low-caste  woman  of  India  and 
her  husband  heard  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  and 
decided  to  become  Christians.  The  village  soothsay- 
er warned  them  that  their  fathers*  gods  would  be 
angry,  and,  as  they  heeded  not,  their  infant  child 
suddenly  died.  Convinced  that  their  gods  would 
punish  them  still  further  if  they  persisted  in  being 
Christians,  they  went  back  to  idolatry. 

A  few  years  afterward,  through  the  efforts  of  a 
Bible  woman,  the  woman  and  her  eldest  daughter 
began  to  learn  to  read.  So  meager  was  her  vocabu- 
lary at  first  ttiat  the  simple  verse  "  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner  "  conveyed  no  idea  to  her  mind.  De- 
vafi,  to  her  meant  a  man  of  the  Maravar  caste.  Kir- 
ubei  had  to  be  changed  to  Irukkam.  Sinner  meant 
nothing  to  her.  But  if  ever  one  was  taught  of  the 
Spirit,  that  woman  was. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  her  rapid  improve- 
ment both  in  knowledge  and  in  appearance.  Sl^e 
was  troubled  with  no  doubt ;  she  eagerly  accepted 
each  new  truth,  and  in  a  few  months  she  again  de- 
cided to  be  a  Christian.  Her  husband  and  the  ever- 
watchful  soothsayer  reminded  her  how  the  gods  had 
killed  her  child  when  she  formerly  attempted  to 
leave  her  forefathers'  religion.  Her  reply  was  : 
**Ha8  no  one  clse*s  child  ever  died?  Have  the 
mothers  of  all  the  babies  that  have  died  been  Chris- 
tians ?  I  do  not  believe  it  was  because  I  was  a  Chris- 
tian that  my  baby  died." 

Very  soon  her  only  cow  sickened  and  died.  The 
wise  old  soothsayer  was  at  hand  to  say,  **  Did  I  not 
tell  you  the  gods  would  punish  you  if  you  do  not 
leave  this  strange  religion  ?  "  For  just  a  little  she 
wasstaggered,  then  she  rallied  and  suid:  '*  My  cow  is 
not  the  only  one  that  ever  died  in  this  village.    It 


was  not  the  gods,  but  some  enemy  that  has  done 
this.  Jesus  endured  greater  loss  than  this  for  my 
sake ;  I  will  endure  this  patiently  for  his  sake." 

The  soothsayer  threatened  still  greater  disasters. 
A  caste  meeting  was  called  to  determine  what  could 
be  done  with  this  woman.  The  husband  attended  the 
meetiug  and  was  treated  to  some  rice  and  curry. 
Before  he  reached  home  he  was  taken  violently  ill, 
and  in  three  daj's  he  died.  The  relatives  denounced 
the  woman  as  the  cause  of  her  husband^s  death, 
took  her  only  son  from  her,  and  entreated  her  to  re- 
turn to  her  fathers'  gods  before  they  should  be  all 
annihilated. 

The  poor  woman  came  to  the  bun^low  and  poured 
out  her  grief  with  evident  sincerity;  but  still  her 
faith  shone  brightly.  *'  I  am  convinced  now  that  all 
these  things  are  happening  because  lam  a  Christian. 
It  is  not  the  gods,  but  wicked  men.  What  can  I  do, 
a  woman  alone  ?  I  will  not  deny  my  Saviour,  but 
you  must  not  come  to  my  village,  and  1  must  not 
come  to  the  bungalow  for  some  time.  I  have  suf- 
fered much,  but  it  is  nothing  when  I  think  what  Jesus 
suffered  for  me.  He  died  by  the  hands  of  cruel  men, 
and  I  am  willing  to  do  the  same.  But  they  will  not 
kill  me  until  the  very  last  one.  I  must  live  to  see  my 
relatives  die,  one  by  one,  because  I  will  not  give  up 
Jesus." 

We  waited  a  month,  and  then  sent  to  the  village 
to  inquire  about  the  woman.  They  had  given  her 
two  weeks  to  fast  and  mourn  for  her  husband,  then 
finding  her  mind  as  firmly  fixed  on  Christ  as  before, 
they  had  sent  her  to  Burma.  Poor,  ignorant,  de- 
graded woman  that  she  was,  she  had  learned  her 
lesson  better  than  some  of  us  have,  and  her  face 
shone  with  a  brightness  that  puts  ours  to  shame. 

Her  case  illustrates  how  difficult,  how  almost  im- 
possible, it  is  for  these  women  to  come  out  publicly 
and  acknowledge  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  This  ac- 
counts for  an  ever-increasing  number  of  those  who 
may  be  called  **  Secret  Christians,"  but  who  cannot 
long  remain  secret,  for  their  lives  testify  for  Christ, 
and  they  are  called  by  their  neighbors  "  Bible  Folk." 
Sometimes  their  books  are  torn  or  burned  before 
their  faces,  ofttimes  they  are  beaten,  always  reviled. 
A  few  who  were  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for 
a  living  have  been  boycotted.  If  they  made  cake,  all 
were  forbidden  to  buy.  If  they  dyed  threads,  all  were 
forbidden  to  give  them  work.  If  money  were  due  to 
them.  It  need  not  be  paid,  for  they  are  counted  as 
dead  as  long  as  they  worship  Jesus.  So  we  do  not 
urge  them  overmuch  to  make  such  a  public  profes- 
sion as  shall  sever  them  from  their  families;  but 
trust  that  they  may  be  used  of  the  Lord  to  bring 
new  light  and  life  to  their  dark  homes. — Life  and 
Lifjhtfor  Woman. 


Dr.  N.  Walling  Clakk,  President  of  the  Reeder 
Theological  School,  in  Rome,  Italy,  arrived  last 
month  in  New  York  with  his  family.  He  has  a  six 
months'  furlough,  and  his  address  will  be  Madison, 
N.J.  Mrs.  Clark  is  a  daughter  of  President  Buttz 
of  Drew  S(iminary. 

The  (leneral  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Metho- 
<list  Episcopal  Church  will  meet  in  Christ  Church, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Wednesday  morning,  November  18, 
1901 ,  at  ten  o'clock. 


Addresses  of  Forei^  Missionaries,  Novernher, 
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GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


DECEMBER,   1901. 


MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  MISSIONARY  GOMMITTEE. 

The  General  Missionary  Cominlttee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  Christ 
Church,  Pittfeburg,  Pa.,  November  13-19, 1901.  Those  present  constituting  the  Committee 
were  the  fourteen  representatives  of  the  Mission  Districts,  the  fourteen  representatives 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  the  corresponding  secretary,  first  assistant  corresponding 
secretary,  recording  secretary,  treasurer,  assistant  treasurer,  and  fourteen  of  the  twenty- 
one  bishops  of  the  Church  -forty -seven  in  all.  The  faces  of  these  are  given  connected 
with  the  report  in  this  magazine.  Of  the  seven  bishops  who  were  absent  thn^e  were, 
detained  at  home  on  account  of  their  health,  and  four  were  on  episcopal  duty,  one  in 
Europe,  one  in  Africa,  one  in  China,  and  one  in  India. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Methodists  of  Pittsburg,  and  especially  of  Cbrist  Cliurch,  was 
of  the  most  liberal  character,  and  their  cordial  welcome  and  generous  entertainment  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  Committee. 

The  plans  adopted  for  a  profitable  meeting  for  the  (.'ommunity  were  well  formed  and 
faithfully  executed.  In  addition  to  the  business  sessions,  which  were  open  to  th(?  public, 
there  were  several  mass  meetings  at  night,  which  were  well  attended,  and  the  speakers 
were  those  well  qualified  to  instruct  and  interest. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  awaited  with  some  anxiety  and  received  with  satisfac- 
tion. The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  regular  work  of  the  Society  were  $1,233,186.05. 
To  this,  if  we  add  the  receipts  of  Special  Gifts  for  work  designated  by  the  donors, 
$111,704.80,  and  the  receipts  for  the  Twentieth  Century  Thank  OflTering,  $14,160.53,  we 
have  a  total  of  $1,359,051.38,  being  the  largest  amount  ever  paid  into,  or  through,  the 
treasury  during  any  one  year  except  in  1898,  when  there  were  special  collections  for  the 
debt.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  cash  debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  of  $49,812.84 
bad  been  increased  to  $96,556.85,  on  account  of  pressing  and  imperative  demands  of  the 
regular  work,  and  part  of  these  came  as  a  n\sult  of  the  troubles  in  China. 

If  the  General  Committee  could  have  appropriated  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire 
receipts  it  would  have  been  able  to  make  an  advance  in  the  api)ropriations  and  thei-eby 
supply  most  pressing  needs,  but  it  is  not  permitted  to  appropriate  for  the  coming  year 
any  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  Society  received  for  the  regular  work  the  previous  year. 
Hence  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the  appropriations  for  most  of  the  missions  eight 
per  cent  less  than  those  made  a  year  pn»vious,  the  total  appropriations  for  the  work  being 
made  in  the  proportion  of  43  per  cent  for  home  and  57  per  cent  for  foreign  missions. 

It  was  proposed  that  one  million  of  dollars  additional  to  the  regular  collections  !>•' 
asked  from  the  Church,  and  that  a  Commission  Ix^  appointed  to  carry  out  the  plan.  It 
was  objected  that  this  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  and  de(?rease  the  regular  c<illec- 
tions  and  that  what  was  most  needed  was  a  large  increase  in  these  collections,  an  increase* 
to  be  maintained  in  the  year  to  follow.  It  was  finally  dett^rmined  to  ask  the  Church  for 
an  increase  of  at  least  50  j)er  cent  from  the  Conferences,  and  that  the  Board  of  Managers 
should  appoint  a  special  committct^  which  should  have  in  charge  the  plans  for  incn»asing 
the  collections.  The  cry  for  1902  is  One  ami  n  Half  Million  of  J>jUars  for  Unasionsfnnu 
Collections  only. 

The  pastors  arc  the  chief  means  by  which  the  increased  liberality  of  the  C-hurch  can 
be  secured.  They  can  give  the  information  and  stimulus  to  the  people  by  the  circulation 
of  our  missionary  periodicals  and  the  earnest  and  faithful  and  frequent  presentation  of 
missions  in  church,  Sunday  school,  prayer  meeting,  and  elsewhere,  and  by  public  collc^e- 
tions  and  private  solicitation  seek  to  obtain  from  ev(M  y  member  of  the  church  and  congre- 
gation a  contribution  to  the  missionary  cause. 
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METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSION  IN  THE  MADEIRA  ISLANDS. 


BY   BISHOP  J.    C.    HARTZELL,   D.D.,   LL.D. 


ON  the  northwest  coast  of  Africn,  about 
four  hundivd  miles  west  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  and  fifteen  hundred  miles  south 
of  England,  the  Madeira  Islands  are  located. 
They  wen>  among  the  first  discoveries  of 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  four  centuries 
ago.  Because  of  their  beauty  and  wealth 
they  are  called  '*  The  pearl  in  the  Portuguese 
crown."  The  principal  island  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand, Funchal,  its  capital  city,  containing 
nearly  fifty  thousand.  Wine,  fruits,  wicker- 
work,    lace,    and     ornaments     beautifully 


the  annoyances  to  which  those  who  seek  to 
give  the  word  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  its  simplicity  are  subjected 
are  veiy  great.  There  are  many  well-edu- 
cated and  excellent  Portuguese  people  in 
Funchal,  and  the  mass  of  the  peasants 
throughout  the  island  are  simple-hearted, 
faithful,  and  earnest,  and  only  need  the  full 
pri  vileges  of  education,  secular  and  religious, 
to  show  again  the  excellent  qualities  of  their 
f(3refathers,  when  Portugal  led  the  world  in 
discovery  and  largely  in  science. 
The  first   Protestant    movement   in    the 


wrought  from  native  woods  are  the  principal  j  Madeira  Islands  was  under  Dr.  Robert  Beid 
expoits.  The  islands  are  in  the  ocean  high- :  Kalley,  a  Scotchman  of  great  ability  and 
way   from    England    to   West   and   South   force  of  character,  who  was  also  an  eminent 


Africa,  and  from  Europe  to  South  America. 


physician.    He  and  his  wife  started  for  India 


Fifteen  hundred  vess(?ls,  with  seventv-five  as  missionaries,  but  on  account  of  her  dan- 
thousand  sailors,  are  in  the  port  eacli  year,  i  gerous  illness  they  landed  at  FunchaL 
Funchal  is  a  great  coaling  station  for  ocean   Being  a  man  of  means,  and  the  climate  do- 


vessels.     Each  year  several  training  ships 
and   war  vessels  of    Englaiul,   the  United 
States,  and  otlier  nations  spend  some  time 
in  port. 
These  islands  have  been  under  the  rule  of  ! 


lightful,  he  at  once  began  work  as  a  Chris- 
tian teacluM',  I'olporteur,  and  physician, 
making  no  charge  for  his  services.  The  in- 
t<?rest  awakened  among  the  people  was  won- 
derful.   He  established  night  schools,  and 


Komau  Catholit^ism  from  the  first,  and,  as  ■  rented  a  beautiful  villa  up  in  the  mountains 
under  Portuguese  rule  everywhere,  that  where  thousands  of  people  came  from  all 
corrupt  form  of  Christianity  is  tlu^  religion  i>arts  of  t\u^  island  to  receive  his  advice  as  a 
of  the  aUitv.  While  religious  liberty  is  physician,  and  to  hear  him  read  and  ex- 
guaranteed  under  the  constitution,  yet  there  pound  the  word  of  God.  At  first  his  work 
are  laws  wliich  make  it  a  penal  oflft^nse  to  was  looked  u])on  with  favor,  as  it  resulted 
sayanythingagainstthe  doctrines  of  Roman  .  in  many  more  people  attending  to  their 
Catholicism,  or  to  proselytize  its  people  to  !  Church  duties. 

ProtesUmtism.       ,  Later  on  the  pviests  turned  against  him. 

The  battle  for  full  religious  liberty  has   and  a  terrible  persecution  arose.    The  cul- 
been  bravely  fought  for  generations.    For-   mination   came  in  1836,  when,  on  a  given 


merly  ProtesUmts  could  be  buried  only  in 
the  middle  of  the  public  highway,  amid 
every  form  of  execration  by  priests  and  peo- 
l)le,  or  their  bodies  wen^  taken  out  and 
dropped  into  the  sea.  The  remains  of  an 
old  Inquisitorial  dungeon  are  yet  seen.  The 
story  is  told  that  a  Protestant  boy  who  had 
injured  his  hand  was  sent  to  the  hospital  to 
luive  it  dressed,  but  that  the  physicians 
were  privately  told  Uy  *'  fix  ''  him.  When  he 
awoke  from  the  infiuence  of  the  anaesthetic 
lie  foun<l  that  his  hand  was  gone,  and  he 
lieard  the  reuuirk,  "  We  have  fixed  him." 

Gn^it  changes  have  t^iken  place  since 
th(Mi.  Civil  marriage  and  civil  registration 
of  children  are  now  lawful,  and  other  impor- 
tant changes  have*  conn*  about,  but  still  the 
bigotry  of  Roman  Jesuitism  is  intense,  and 


day,  on  the  sound  of  a  bell,  it  was  pre- 
arranged that  he  should  be  killed,  and  his 
property,  including  his  library  and  many 
most  valuable  manuscripts,  should  be  de- 
stroyed. Between  twelve  hundred  and  fifteen 
hundred  Portuguese  had  become  Protestants 
and  the  persecutions  among  them  had  been 
dreadful.  Many  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  and  had  their  property  taken  from 
them,  and  as  fast  as  possible  they  had  left 
the  island  and  had  gone  to  other  countries. 

On  that  dreadful  day  Dr.  Kalley,  disguised 
in  the  dress  of  a  sick  woman,  was  carried 
through  the  howling  mob  to  the  beach, 
where  an  English  steamer  was  providen- 
tially lying,  on  which  he  found  safety.  The 
prisons  were  full  of  Protestants.  Many  sad 
events  occurred  among  the  persecuted  peo- 
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pie.  Hen  and  women  were  beaten  in  the 
streets.  More  than  a  thousand  people  left 
the  inland,  the  goTemment  glad  to  furnish 
them  with  passports  for  the  West  Indiea, 
Brazil,  and  other  countries. 

As  the  scattering  of  God's  people  from 
Jerusalem  in  the  infant  Church  spread  the 
truth  ot  the  llessiah,  so  the  scatteritig 
abroad  of  these  persecuted  Portuguese  ei- 
tended  the  kingdom  ot  Christ,  and  to-day 
practicailj  all  the  evangelical  work  among 
the  Portuguese  peoples  of  the  world  is  the ' 
result  either  directly  or  indirectly  of  the 
Madeira  persecutions.  After  the  Proteslanlii 
hail  gone  there  was  a  pul>llc  thnnk-^giviiiK 


but  they  returned,  and  the  anti-Je»Tiit  more- 
ments  now  going  •»  in  Portugal,,  a^  well  a^ 
in  Spain,  are  having  their  effeet  at  Madeira. 
An  anti-Jesait  paper  ii»i  just  bet'n  started 
^atFunohaL  The  King  of  P'^rtagal  id  known 
I  to  taTor  a  larger  p^i^oos  lifierty,  bat  un- 
fortunately the  queen  ia  said  bo  be  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Je^sit^. 

Fnnebal  U  growing  in  importance  a;,  a 
commercial  center,  aini  thus  being  brrragfat 
into  touch  more  and  more  with  world-wide 
influen<-e^,  its  people  will  deman<l  larger 
liberty  in  w>>rshiping  God. 

I  first  saw  the  Madt^raJ-land.-:  in  January, 
l-iST.  '■II  my  fir-i  •■pi-''pal  t'-nr  (•■  Africa. 


Id  the  Bomish  Church  for  the  ca^tiui:;  I'lit  uf 
"The  Wolves"  from  their  midst. 

Bat  some  seed  yet  remaine^l.  Thirty 
years  later  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
began  a  permanent  mission,  and  while  ils 
growth  has  been  small  its  workers  and  work 
have  stood  as  fnithtul  witnesses  for  Christ ; 
and  it  has  regular  serrioes  in  Engli.~h  and 
Portuguese  in  Funchal,  and  is  doing  wi>rk 
among  tbe  Portugue^ie  at  a  few  other  cen- 
ters. There  have  al^)  l)eeu,  from  time  to 
time,  individual  missions,  wlii<h  bare  hail 
their  inSuenec :  but  pmctieally  the  j^-laii'l. 
as  a  whole,  has  not  been  tou>-hcd  by 
Protestantisn). 

The  present  time  is  most  opportune  tor 
CDFarged  work.  The  Jesuits  wt-re  eipelled 
from  all  Portuguese  possessions  in  1833-M. 


The  pi-tureof  the  liarU'r  .-f  Fm 
of  the  great  city  spread  out  in  i 
valleys  snrroiinded  by 
h<-ights  of  which  were  hidden  ia  the  ck-u-i-, 
with  the  infinite  variety  and  beauty  of  tr':'['- 
ical  verdun>  everywhep',  oiold  nevtr  be  for- 
gotten. It  '\^  •■ii-»  of  the  f-^w  lao'L-^'af^  views 
of  the  many  I  have  seen  on  different  c.-n- 
tiiieiits  whi.-h  abiJes  petman-'ntly  with  mr. 
Jly  next  vi-it  was  -r-c  r^tumiop  fpi-m  the 
wi^t  (1  •ii.-^t  to  England :  th--  n->xt  asain  was 
with  Mrs.  Hartzell.  on  our  way  -.>  S-:ath 
.Vfrii;i.  and  again  in  March.  lJ«n.  when 
rf-t'imiiifT  from  Lifjeria. 

My  interest  in  the  [eople.  an-i  th.-;  reli- 
giviji  work  among  them  oonriantly  grew. 
and  it  became  evident  that  as  far  as  I  ci:«Id 
have  an  eptscr^Al  residence  in  pas~:ns  to 
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and  fro  between  my  widely  extended  fields  \  into  the  ministry  and  ordination.    It  was  a 


on  the  African  continent  and  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  at  Funchal,  where  I 


day  of  great  spiritiMl  rejoicing  on  the  part 
of  all  who  participated. 


would  necessarily  spend  some  time  of  each  During  the  next  six  weeks  Mrs.  Hartzell 
year.  remained  at  Madeira  while  I  went  to  Liberia 

A  number  of  distinctly  providential  events  to  hold  the  Annual  Conference.  The  re- 
led  to  the  conviction  that  the  Methodist  quest  of  the  infant  church  at  Madeira  was 
Episcopal  Church  ought  to  become  one  of  j  granted,  and  Mr.  Smart  was  received  on 
the  permanent  factoi*s  in  Protestant  evan-  trial  at  the  Conference  and  elected  to  orders. 
gelical  work  in  the  Madeira  Islands.  We  |  During  these  six  weeks  a  number  of  im- 
wero  entertained  at  the  Park  House,  a  i  poitant  events  occurred,  showing  how  fully 
private  home  where  for  many  years  Mr.  the  Lord  approved  the  beginning  of  the 
William  G.  Smart  and  his  devote<l  wife  an<l  work.  Prayer  and  consecration  meetings 
the  three  Misses  N.ewton,  his  sisters-in-law, '  were  occasions  of  great  profit  under  the 
had  conducted  a  place  of  Christian  entcn-  leadership  of  Mrs.  Hartzell.  One  noble 
tainment  for  missionaries  of  all  Churches  young  man.  who  had  just  reached  his  major- 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  for  others  who  d(»-  ity,  consecrated  himself  to  the  Christian 
sired  to  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  ministry,  and  since  then  has  been  attending 
healthful  climate.  sc-hool  preparatory  to  his  lifework.     The 

Work  among  the  sailors  had  also  becMi ;  work  at  the  Serra  gave  evidence  of  growing 
conducted   for   over   twenty  yeai-s,  and  a !  stixjngth. 

sailors'  rest  and  reading  room  maintained,  j  Sunday,  March  6,  1898,  will  add  another 
There  was  a  school  for  Portuguese  children,  historic  day  to  the  work  of  Protestant  evan- 
and  instructions  were  given  in  English  to  gelism  in  that  beautiful  island.  The  large 
Portuguese  youths  and  adults,  and  from  parlors  of  the  Park  House  were  filled,  a  good 
time  to  time  religious  services  were  held,  part  of  the  audience  being  people  from  the 
In  addition  mission  work  had  been  carried  Serra.  After  I  had  preached  in  English  I 
on  among  the  Portuguese  in  the  mountain  '  gave  an  address,  through  an  interpreter,  to 
regions,  especially  at  San  Antonio  de  Serra,  the  Portuguese.  The  holy  communion  fol- 
where  land  had  been  purchased  and  build-  lowed.  Then  came  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
ings  begun.  This  location  is  within  a  short  Smart.  The  whole  service  was  one  which 
distance  of  the  center  of  Dr.  Kalley's  great  could  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  at- 
work.  tended   because   of  the  manifestly  divine 

As  frequently  occurs  in  individual  mis-   power  which  rested  upon  all.    There  were 
sionary  effort,  Mr.  Smart  was  embarrass(»d   some  Roman  Catholics  present,  one  of  whom 
financially  in  carrying  forward  his  three-   said,  on  leaving  the  house,  **  This  is  truly 
fold  work.   Among  his  guests  on  our  arrival  the  work  of  God." 
were   Mr.  William    Hall  and   his  wife,  of '     That  was  little  more  than  three  years  ago. 


England,  devoted  Christian  people.  For 
several  weeks  each  day  there  was  united 
prayer  that  God  would  in  some  way  solve 
the  problem  of  the  work,  so  that  it  should 
be  carried  forward.  The  coming  of  Mi*s. 
Hartzell  and  myself  was  accepted  as  indeed 


and  since  that  time  we  have  done  what  we 
could  with  our  limited  resources  in  money 
and  workers.  The  proprietor  of  the  Park 
House,  which  is  a  large  and  well-appointed 
building  located  opposite  the  public  park, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 


providential,  and,  after  thoroughly  studying  j  When  I  asked  him  if  he  would  lease  me  the 
the  work  a  permanent  organization  was  property  for  a  series  of  years  his  reply  was 
effected  January  19,  1898,  at  Funchal.  Mr.  tus  follows :  "  Yes,  sir,  I  will.  I  am  a  Roman 
Smart  and  his  wife,  the  three  Misses  New- '  Catholic,  but  I  believe  in  religious  liberty, 
ton,  and  several  other  English-speaking  ■  You  may  have  the  property  for  residence 
people,  and  nearly  a  score  of  converted  and  church  work  for  five  years  with  the 
Protestant  Portup^uese  were  present  or  rep-   privilege  of  re-leasing.    I  don't  believe  there 


resented.  Those  who  were  members  of 
Protestant  Churches  were  received  on  pro- 
fession of  faith,  and  the  remainder  as  proba- 
tioners.   Mr.  Smart  was  commended  to  the 


is  another  Roman  Catholic  in  Funchal  who 
would  lease  you  the  property."  The  prop- 
erty could  have  been  rented  at  a  very  much 
higher  price  for  a  public  gambling  house. 


church  at  Monrovia,  and  to  the  Liberia  An-  The  annual  rent  is  $500. 

nual  Conference,  soon  to  meet,  for  reception.       The  sailors'  rest  and  reading  room,  will  be 
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moved  Into  the  lower  story  of  the  building 
and  thoroughly  fitted  up.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Suilors'  Society  and  the  American 
Seamen's  Friend  Society  will  cooperate  in 


thi;!  work.  Becently  I  was  asked  to  make 
un  address  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mnn- 
sion  House,  London,  at  the  anniversary  of 
the  BrlUsh  Society.  The  lord  mayor  pro- 
sided,  and  there  were  many  representative 
people  present.  My  roeeptiou  as  an  Ameri- 
can missionary  and  bishop,  botli  privately 
and  publicly,  was  very  grntifyinR. 

There  will  be  Hpacc  also  iu  this  building 
for  schools  for  Portuguese  ehlldii'n  and  for 
an  English  school  for  Portuguese  adulU 
and  youth,  a  room  for  Young  Xlcn's  Chris- 
tian Association  work  for  the  benefit  of 
those  English -speaking  people  who  are  on 
business  or  aro  visiting  the  island,  and  ac- 
commodation for  our  own  and  other  mission- 
aries passing  to  and  from  Africa  who  may 
want  to  stop  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  for 
their  healtli. 

The  work  in  the  mountains  at  San  Antonio  I 
de  Serra  has  steadily  grown.  I  bought  ad- 
ditional land  and  doubled  the  capiu'ity  of 
the  building,  so  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
missionaries  and  teachers  and  for  schools 
and  church.  We  need  a  separata  chapel  for 
public  services.  The  pressing  demand  now 
is  for  *1 ,000  to  complete  the  building. 

The  work  was  begun  nt  the  Serra  in  1H95 
by  Mr.  Smart  and  his  tnithful  wifr  and  sis- 


ter-in-law'. Miss  Lucy  Newton.  The  latter 
maintained  the  school  under  the  most  dis- 
oouragingcircumslances,l>eingofton  threat- 
ened with  violence.  In  1897  it  was  reported 
that  some  one  connected  with  the  school  bad 
said  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be 
adored.  The  oflScerwho  gave  the"  informa- 
tion" was  accompanied  by  a  priest  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  a  traveler.  The  result  was 
that  the  school  was  ordered  to  be  closed, 
and  over  twenty  men,  women,  and  children 
were  summoned  to  the  court,  several  miles 
away,  in  the  hope  that  testimony  might  be 
secured  from  them  that  something  had  been 
said  against  the  religion  of  the  state,  The 
effort  entirely  failed,  although  tbo  witnesses 
were  taken  one  by  one  l)efore  the  mayor  and 
court  and  severely  questioned.  Mr.  Smart 
was  many  times  threatened  with  physic^ 
violence,  and  on  one  occasion  a  great  stone 
was  rolle<l  down  the  mountain  side  and  fell 
just  in  front  of  his  pony. 

When  I  took  over  the  work  and  received 
the  transfer  of  the  land  the  school  was 
opened  again,  and  I  visited  the  governor 
and  told  him  what  I  had  done.  Ho  said, 
"Yon  know  the  law,  I  suppose."  I  said: 
"  Yi's,  sir,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  violate  it 
or  that  any  of  our  missionaries  should ;  but 
I  am  hero  as  an  American  citizen  to  do  the 
work  of  a  Christian  missionary,  and  to  give 
the  Bible  and  schools  to  Portuguese  citizens 
who  of  their  own  accord  desire  to  receive 
them.  When  we  violate  the  law  it  will  be 
time  enougl)  to  arrest  us,  but  otherwise  I 
desire  that  tliere  shall  b>e  no  foolish  inter- 
ference." The  governor  was  very  pleasant, 
and  said  to  mo  that  lir   had  learned  that 


.\mcricu  viaa  rapidly  becoming  Boman 
Catholic.  On  saying  good-bye  I  advised 
him  to  get  reliable  statistics  as  to  religious 
matters  In   America  or  be    might    be  led 
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Not  long  afterward  the  Eoman  Catholics 
determined  to  build  a  mission  not  far  from 
our  Mount  Faith,  as  we  now  call  our  Serra 
Mission.  At  the  "blessing  of  the  stones," 
or,  as  wo  would  say,  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner stone,  the  address  was  made  by  a  dis- 
tinguished priest  who  had  said  he  would 
annihilate  the  "  Calvinistas,"  as  Protestants 
are  contemptuously  called.  An  officer '  of 
the  government  walked  four  miles  to  see 
him,  and  said,  "  Do  not  say  one  word  against 
these  people,  for  I  have  seen  their  bishop, 
and  he  is  an  American,  and  America  is  too 
big  a  country  for  us  to  have  any  trouble 
with."    He  follow^ed  the  man's  advice. 

On  March  24,  1901,  at  Serra,  twenty-eight 
adults  were  received  into  fellowship.  The 
responses  to  questions  as  to  doctrines  held 
by  Protestant  Churches  were  made  clearly 
and  intelligently.  I  explained  the  Protestant 
views  of  responsibility  to  God  in  the  use  of 
money,  and  later  in  the  day  a  voluntary 
thank  offering  was  made,  amounting  to 
nearly  $35. 

My  heart  was  specially  touched  by  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  baptism  of 
two  children.  Most  of  these  people  are 
land-tenants.  Some  of  them  have  lived  on 
the  same  lands  from  childhood,  and  their 
fathers  before  them.  The  landlord  of  the 
two  fathers  wrote  them  saying  he  had  heard 
of  the  proposed  baptism ;  and  directed  his 
overseer  to  call  these  two  men  and  commu- 
nicate to  them  that  if  they  had  their  children 
baptized  outside  Catholic  principles  they 
would  be  immediately  put  off  the  land,  as 
he  did  not  wish  anv  tenant  of  his  to  act 
contrary  to  Christian  principles ! 

The  following  are  quotations  from  the 
reply  dictated  by  one  of  the  men,  and  taken 
down  from  his  own  lips : 

I  have  received  an  order  by  the  hand  of  your 
.overseer  to  say  that  I  am  to  have  my  child  baptized 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  My  intention  is  to 
register  it  in  the  Civil  Record,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  my  little  boy  three  years  ago,  which  the  law 
of  my  country  permits.  Some  time  ago,  when  the 
priest  was  saying  mass  in  this  parish  church,  he 
denounced  me  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation, saying  that  my  name  had  been  struck  from 
the  Church  roll  \>ecause  I  used  to  go  to  hear  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  says,  "  And 
this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all 
the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations"  (Matt. 
24.  14). 

I  give  thanks  to  God  that  he  has  shown  me  his 
light,  which  I  desire  to  follow  according  to  my  con- 
ecience.    And  I  so  love  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus 


Christ  that  I  have  learned  to  read  it  in  my  native 
tongue ;  and  great  is  .the  love  I  bear  in  my  heart  for 
my  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  I  pray  morning 
and  night  and  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  having  hiip 
constantly  in  my  thoughts. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  by  the  letter  written  by 
your  excellency's  grandson  that  you  have  the  in- 
tention of  turning  me  oflf  your  lands,  where  I  have 
all  my  life  worked  so  hard  for  your  excrellency.  I 
beg  of  you  not  to  do  me  the  great  injustice  of  turn- 
ing me  and  my  wife  and  children  into  the  public 
road  only  because  of  my  love  to  God  and  my  wish  to 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  trust  only 
in  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  shed  for  me 
on  the  cross  of  Calvary.  By  this  same  blood  I  beg 
of  your  excellency  to  have  compassion  on  me,  for 
on  my  conscience  I  cannot  do  what  you  ask  me. 

A  few  days  after  the  baptism  the  tenants 
were  called  together  and  informed  that  they 
must  adore  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  take  their 
children  to  the  priest  to  be  baptized.  What 
the  outcome  will  be  I  cannot  tell,  but  for 
such  heroic  devotion  to  conscience  and  prin- 
ciple there  can  b^  but  one  sentiment.  We- 
dare  not  forsake  these  people.  We  must 
pray  God  to  give  them  strength  and  com- 
fort in  the  trial  of  their  faith,  and  also  pray 
that  full  religious  liberty  may  soon  come  to 
all  the  people  in  the  Madeira  Islands. 

The  love  which  these  people  have  for  the 
simple  word  of  God  is  to  me  a  marvelous 
revelation.  I  had  read  in  books  of  how 
plain  peasant  peoples  in  different  countries 
feasted  on  the  word  of  God,  but  I  had  never 
seen  such  illustrations.  A  midwife,  who  is 
still  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  who  learned  to 
read  under  Dr.  Kalley,  asked  for  a  Bible 
that  she  might  read  to  her  patients  while 
she  watched  with  them  at  night.  One  woman 
asked  Mrs.  Smart  to  go  with  her  and  read 
to  her  while  she  was  pasturing  the  cows. 
An  officer  of  the  parish  had  been  rebuked 
by  the  priest  for  coming  to  our  services. 
His  reply  was,  **My  conscience  is  clear," 
and  he  came  for  a  Bible  and  took  it  away 
under  his  arm  that  he  might  have  it  read  to 
him.  Some  of  our  people  called  after  him 
and  said,  "You  will  soon  be  one  of  us." 

Every  night,  no  matter  what  the  weather, 
a  company  of  men  come  to  sit  about  a  table 
learning  to  read  the  Bible.  The  Methodist 
Handbook  of  DoctHnes  and  Service,  com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Nind,  and  recently 
published,  is  in  growing  demand  as  the 
number  of  those  who  can  read  increases. 

One  of  our  four  Bible  readers  is  Mattheus 
Furtado,  over  sixty  years  of  age,  who  was 
taught  to   read  by  Dr.  Kalley,  and  from 
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whom  he  received  a  Portuguese  Testament. 
This  precious  gift  he  kept  from  the  priests, 
though  often  threatened  with  violence,  and 
he  gave  it  to  me  to  keep  as  a  memorial  of 
our  Mount  Faith  Mission  work.  He  now 
has  a  Testament  with  large  print.  Every 
Sunday,  both  before  and  after  service,  the 
people  gather  about  him  in  large  numbers 
and  listen  with  rapt  attention  as  he  sits  and 
reads  the  precious  word.    It  is  a  wonderful 


picture,  demonstrating  how  the  "common 
people  "  not  only  in  Christ's  time,  but  in  all 
time,  hear  the  pure  word  gladly. 
.  Pray  for  our  work  in  these  islands.  And 
if,  after  reading  what  I  have  written,  any 
will  help,  send  the  money  to  me,  or  to  Dr. 
A.  B.  Leonard,  Methodist  Mission  Rooms, 
New  York,  and  it  will  be  thankfully 
received. 
Funchal,  Madeira. 


AFRICA  AND  THE  I'WENl'lKTH  CENTURY  THANK  OFFERING 

BY  BISHOP  J.   C.   HARTZELL,   D.D.,  LL.D. 


FOR  fifteen  hundred  years  the  Christian 
Church  has  been  waiting  for  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa  to  open  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Only  within  a  comparatively  few 
years  has  that  prayer  been  answered.  To- 
day all  Africa  is  not  only  waiting  but  call- 
ing for  teachers  and  preachers,  schools  and 
Christian  churches. 

For  more  than  a  generation  the  negro 
millions  of  America  and  their  friends 
throughout  the  nation  have  been  praying 
that  the  way  would  open  for  educated  and 
consecrated  black  men  and  women  from 
America  to  go  to  Africa  and  have  a  share  in 
the  redemption  of  their  fatherland.  To-day 
that  prayer  is  answered.  If  I  had  the  means 
I  could  put  one  hundred  excellent  black 
men  and  women  from  our  schools  in  the 
South  in  different  sections  of  Africa  as  mis- 
sionaries, and  there  would  be  abundant 
opportunity  for  them  to  work  for  Christ. 

Liberia  was  the  first  foreign  mission  field 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Its 
history  has  been  varied,  and  at  the  end  of 
half  a  century  of  missionary  effort  that  field 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Church  as  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  our  foreign  missions.  Under 
Bishop  Taylor  the  tide  turned,  while  the 
events  of  tiie  last  five  years,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  West  Africa,  and  in  the  improve- 
ment as  to  health  conditions  and  govern- 
ment in  Liberia,  have  made  it  possible  to 
inaugurate  an  advanced  movement  in  every 
department  of  the  work.  To-day  Liberia  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  our  foreign  mis- 
sion fields. 

Our  greatest  need  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  intelligent  leaders.  Some  of 
these  can  be  taken  from  America,  but  the 
hope  there,  as  in  every  foreign  field,  is  in 
the  raising  up  of  intelligent  and  aggressive 
leadership  on  the  ground.   "We  now  have 


over  twelve  hundred  pupils  in  our  thirty- 
four  schools,  the  center  of  which  is  our  Col- 
lege of  West  Africa,  Monrovia.  We  must 
have  larger  accommodation  for  this  col- 
lege, and  especially  a  building  for  our  theo- 
logical school.  President  Camphor  is  now 
in  America  pleading  for  money  for  that 
building. 

The  outlook  in  our  native  heathen  work 
in  Liberia  is  very  encouraging.  The  great 
demand  is  two  or  three  substantial  build- 
ings that  will  p^ve  permanency  and  strength 
in  large  centers.  Miss  Agnes  McAllister, 
who  has  given  thirteen  years  of  faithful 
service  in  the  very  mid^t  of  the  heathen, 
while  taking  a  vacation  in  America  is  plead- 
ing for  money  for  these  buildings. 

I  plead  with  our  churches  and  people  in 
America  to  give  a  hearing  to  these  two 
splendid  representatives  of  consecrated  mis- 
sionary work. 

Our  West  Central  Africa  Mission  Confer- 
ence, starting  from  St.  Paul  de  Loanda, 
two  thousand  miles  south  of  Liberia,  a 
city  on  the  coast  of  eighteen  thousand  people, 
has  a  territory  of  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  where  ours  are  the 
only  Protestant  missionaries.  The  natives 
are  of  a  high  type.  Livingstone  said  that 
they  and  their  language  were  among  the 
best  he  had  met  with  in  Africa.  There  is 
an  opportunity  to  add  to  our  property  a 
splendid  lot  and  large  building  adjoining 
our  present  property  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda 
at  less  than  half  its  cost.  The  province  of 
Angola  has  a  great  future.  Our  inland 
stations  are  more  than  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  With  that  additional  prop- 
erty at  the  capital  city  we  have  a  base  of 
operations  through  which  to  command  that 
enormous  territory  for  generations  to  come. 

At  Malange,  more  than   three   hundred 
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miles  interior,  we  are  struggling  to  com- 
plete our  mission  building,  and  we  must 
have  a  chapel.  The  railroad  is  within 
seventy-live  miles,  and  this  will  be  a  great 
conimercMal  center  for  many  years  to  come, 
to  which  multiplied  thousands  of  native 
carriers  will  come  from  the  far  interior  to 
exchange  their  goods. 

At  Quessua,  five  miles  distant,  we  have  a 
large  tract  of  land  with  a  splendid  moun- 
tain stream  running  through  it,  affording 
water  for  irrigation  and  water  power.  Here 
is  our  opportunity  for  a  large  industrial 
mission  station,  which  can  rapidly  develop 
and  in  time  become  self-supporting.  Here 
wo  must  have  a  mission  building  and  chapel. 
In  all  these  buildings  much  iron  must  be 
used  as  a  matter  of  economy.  Once  built 
they  will  abide,  while  wooden  buildings  are 
destroyed  by  the  white  ants. 

In  the  East  Central  Africa  Mission  Confer- 
ence the  large  donation  from  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  gives  us  good  build- 
ings, which  with  some  repairs  ought  to  last 
many  years.  At  New  Umtali  a  great  open- 
ing has  come  not  only  among  the  natives, 
but  among  the  Europeans.  This  is  the 
only  important  European  center  in  eastern 
Rhodesia. 

It  is  over  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast, 
lies  among  the  mountains,  and  will  be  the 
third  important  center  of  white  population 
ill  all  Rhodesia.  It  had  six  hundred  white 
people  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  will 
soon  have  manv  more  with  the  restoration 
of  peace.  It  lies  in  a  rich  mining  and  agri- 
cultural section.  Here  we  have  the  begin- 
ning of  a  good  European  church.  Our 
school  numbers  fifty  scholars,  and  in  the 
very  near  future  will  develop  into  a  semi- 
narv  whore  white  teachers  and  missionaries 
<*an  be  trained  for  Africa.  I  have  a  stand- 
ing offer  that  the  government  will  bear  half 
tho  expense  of  a  school  building,  the  prop- 
erty all  to  belong  to  the  Church. 

Beira,  on  the  east  coast,  is  to  be  a  large  city 
and  seaport,  from  which  the  railroad  now 
extends  four  hundred  miles  inland,  soon  to 
connect  with  the  line  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
and  open  up  vast  regions  for  commercial 
enter{)riso  and  settlemc^nt.  There  is  no 
■ohurcli  in  this  growing  city.  This  is  the 
natural  seaport  for  American  Methodism  on 
the  oiist  coast.  « 

After  reading  the  above  specimen  facts, 
no  one  who  believes  in  the  redemption  of 
Africa  will  fail  to  regard  the  following  as  a 


very  modest  request  for  money  to  be  used 
in  buildings  at  the  strategic  centers  named. 
We  ask  our  people  in  making  the  twentieth 
century  offering  to  consider  Africa  and  cor- 
respond with  Dr.  Leonard,  Mission  Rooms,* 
New  York,  or  with  myself  at  the  same  ad- 
dress. Ethiopia  is  indeed,  as  never  before, 
stretching  out  her  hands  unto  God. 

Buiidinga  Needed  in  4fiica, 

Liberia  Annaal  Conference : 

Building  for  Theological  School, 
Monrovia $10,000 

Bailding    for  Heathen  Station, 
Garraway 5,000 

Building   for  Heathen  Station, 
Barraka 5,000 

St.  Panl  River  Industrial  School 
Building 5,000 


$25,000 


West  Central  Africa  Mission  Conference  : 

New  Property,  St.  Paul  de  Lo- 
anda $10,000 

Building    Mission    House    and 
Chapel,  Malange,  Angola 5,000 

Mission   Building  and   Chapel, 
Quessua,  Angola 8,000 

Mission  Building,  Lacalla,  An- 
gola     2,000 

East  Central  Africa  Mission  Conference: 

Scminanr  Building  and  Church, 
New  U  mtali,  Rhodesia $10,000 

Church   and    School    Building, 
Beira,  Portuguese  East  Africa.  10,000 


Total  Twentieth   Century  Thank 
Offering  asked  for  Africa , 


25,000 


20,000 


$70,000 


Secretary  Leonard  writes:  **The  forego- 
ing statement  made  by  Bishop  Hartzell,  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  our  work  in  Africa, 
is  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  evangelization  of 
Africa.  The  various  objects  he  names  for 
which  twentieth  century  thank  ofTerings 
are  requested  are  a  necessity  to  the  success- 
ful carrying  forward  of  our  work,  and  have 
the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  Missionary 
Office.*' 


In  a  sermon  on  foreign  missions  a  preacher  told 
this  old  legend :  When  God  first  made  the  birds  they 
could  only  walk ;  but  their  wings  were  fashioned 
and  laid  beside  them.  The  birds  took  up  these  wings, 
and,  binding  them  to  their  breasts,  carried  them  as 
a  burden.  But  presently,  the  wings  having  grown 
to  their  sides,  they  soared  up  into  heaven.  "  Breth- 
ren !  *'  said  the  speaker,  **  the  Church  now  bears  for- 
eign missions  on  her  heart  as  a  burden.  When  will 
she  learn  that  her  Lord  intends  missions  to  be  as 
wings  to  her,  carrying  her  joyously  forward  to  the 
blessed  day  of  his  appearing  ?  *' 
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A  CRY  FROM  HEATHENISM  IN 


BY  BISHOP  J.  C.  HARTZELL,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


ANSWERED* 


SOME  years  ago  a  native  of  Grebo  stxxxl 
in  the  door  of  our  mission  station  at 
Wissika,  on  the  Cavalla  River,  in  Liberia, 
and  heard  our  native  Christians  pray  and 
testify,  and  he  said,  "  That  is  what  I  want." 
He  sought  and  found  Christ,  and  giving  up 
the  name  of  Eeda  Nea,  took  the  name  of 
Edmund  Walter  Valentine.  He  studied  dili- 
gently and  became  a  preacher  and  a  mis- 
sionary to  his  people.  In  March  last  I 
received  through  him  the  following  letter : 

IIalf  Cavalla,  Liberia,  January,  1901. 

To  Bishop  Harizdl  ami  Liberia  Methodisl  Conferenct^ 
to  meet  in  Clay  Ashlaiid^  March  5,  1901 . 

We  the  King  and  chiefs  of  Half  Cavalla  do  need 
the  Doctrine  of  yours  to  be  taught  to  ourselves 
and  children.  We  need  the  school  to  be  opened 
here  and  also  the  church  to  be  built.  Your  doctrine 
is  always  being  heard  and  read  by  our  children, 
which  they  before  our  ears,  that  it  is  a  pure  and 
powerful  way  which  leads  to  the  road  of  Eternal 
life.  So  fail  not  to  open  with  us.  We  cannot  stop 
you  from  enlightening  our  native  countrj',  no  one 
to  stop  you  from  doing  but  the  government  whom 
we  know  will  stop  nobody  from  doing  good. 

We  are  tired  of  revolting;  looking  to  God  for 
help.  Yours  truly, 

Kino  IIne,  Chief  Nano  Boa, 

Chief  Dade,  Chief  Nano  Gkebo, 

Chief  Sebo,  Chief  Blio  Kpada, 

Chief  KoD ADO- Buo,  Chief  Tagi'  Gedee. 
Chief  Ma  do  Boa, 

The  following  was  my  reply : 

MoNUOViA,  March  11,  1901. 
To  King  Hm  ami  Chfffn  iMde^  Sebo,  ami  oilier »  . 

My  Fbibnds  :  I  have  received  your  letter  sent  by 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Edmund  W.  Valentine,  whose 
Grebo  name  is  Keda  Nea.  Your  appeal  to  me  to 
send  a  Methodist  teacher  and  preacher  among  your 
people  opens  my  heart  toward  you  and  those  you 
rule.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  you  have  learned 
through  your  children  who  have  heard  Methodists 
sing  and  pray.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  believe 
that  Methodism  is  a  "pure  and  powerful  way  lead- 
mg  to  eternal  life.'*  We  teach  that  God  loves  all 
people  and  wants  them  to  be  saved  from  sin  on 
earth  and  dwell  with  him  in  heaven. 

in  a  few  weeks  Rev.  B.  K.  McKeever  will  come  to 
you,  representing  me,  and  he  will  bring  with  him  Rev. 
J.  A.  Faust,  Rev.  A.  Tubman,  and  Rev.  II.  II.  Evans : 
they  are  all  God  men  and  Methodists ;  Keda  Nea, 
already  a  Methodist,  will  be  with  them.  1  want  you  to 
talk  your  hearts  to  them  and  say  just  what  you  wan^ 
and  what  you  will  do  yourselves  to  furnish  a  house 
for  a  school.  Methodists  have  little  money  and  can 
only  help  a  little.    If  you  satisfy  those  that  I  scud 


that  you  are  ready  to  do  what  you  can  to  furnish 
a  house,  I  will  appoint  Keda  Nea  your  teacher 
and  send  you  books.  I  want  this  Methodist  work 
to  grow  among  the  natives  who  need  Christian 
teachers.  . 

Praying  that  God,  who  is  the  Father  and  King  of 
us  all,  will  bless  you  and  your  people, 
I  am  your  brother, 

J.  C.  IIaktzell, 

Bishop  of  Africa. 

On  May  18, 1901,  Mr.  Edmund  W.  Valen- 
tine wrote  the  following  letter  to  me  from 
Cavalla : 

Mr  Dear  Fatheu  in  God:  In  great  pleasure  I 
write  to  Inform  you.  that  what  1  came  for,  during 
the  Conference,  is  now  clearly  complete  at  home; 
the  presiding  elder  (Rev.  McKeever),  Rev.  Evans, 
and  Rev.  Tubman  were  here  to  see,  and  ask  the  Cliiefs 
if  they  truly  need  Methodism  and  believe  that  it  is  a 
pure  and  powerful  way  leading  to  eternal  life.  They 
said  yes,  that  is  their  rcque.st  and  belief,  and  prom- 
ise that  they  will  furnish  me  an  house,  where  1  shall 
teach  school. 

After  this,  the  chief,  who  is  next  to  the  Kin^:,  got 
up  and  said,  instead  of  the  King  (for  the  King  was 
not  well  and  absent) :  '*We  accept  our  strangers,  the. 
Methodist  Ministers  and  their  big  father  who  bring 
them  down  to  Cavalla  to  see  us,  and  you  Ministers, 
we  embrace  you  all  amicably,  the  whole  country  is 
put  in  your  hands,  whatever  good  you  chose,  you 
are  at  Liberty  to  do  it.  We  have  said  it  long  time, 
and  is  still  in  our  mouths,  we  can't  c1iangt>  our 
words  and  minds,  and  this  is  all  I  have  to  suy.'' 

Then  the  Presiding  Elder  asked  him  to  shake 
hands,  he  went,  and  shook  hands,  and  all  the  chiefs 
followed,  and  did  the  same;  so  1  was  app(>inted  by 
the  Presiding  Elder  as  a  School  Teacher  among  my 
Heathen  brethren. 

May  the  Lord  Bless,  and  double  my  mind  tliat  I 
may  be  One  of  those  who  draws  the  Heathen  easily 
from  Darkness. 

These  are  the  names  of  the  chiefs,  who  met  the 
Presiding  Elder :  Yedaabuo,  Kodado-buo,Bodo  Lebe, 
Bedo  Nyema,  Bodio  Tweya,  Tagu  Gedee,  Gbae  Hodo, 
Nano  Grebo,  Nano  Boa,  Wa  Yei,  Dade,  Yedawie, 
Gbeno  Wea,  Wede  Kwee. 


Every  man  is  a  new  starting  jmint  for  good  or 
for  bad  \u  the  history  of  the  human  race.  1  am  heir 
of  all  the  ages  past.  I  am  also  a  starting  point  for 
ages  to  come.  1  liave  inherited  forces  without  hav- 
ing been  consulted.  I  shall  also  transmit  to  other 
ages  by  the  eflfect  of  my  life  to-<lay,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence that  I  am  exerting  upon  those  who  touch  me 
at  every  point,  forces  which  will  either  make  or  mar 
the  human  race,  which  will  be  for  the  uplifting  or 
degradation  of  untold  thousands  of  my  kind.— fr. 
f  ampbdl  Morr/an. 
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KOLAR  AND  ITS  METHODIST  MISSION. 


BY  MRS.  EMMA 

KOLAE,  like  most  places  in  India,  has  an 
interesting  historj'.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Kolahala,  one  of  the 
Ganga  line  of  kings,  early  in  the  Christian 
era.  It  has  passed  through  so  much  of 
change  and  warfare  that  little  of  the  ancient 
remains.  From  century  to  centur>'  it  pfissed 
successively  into  the  hands  of  various  petty 
rulers,  until  in  1768  it  was  captured  by  the 
English,  who  held  it  but  a  short  time  and 
surrendered  it  to  the  Maharattas. 

In  1786  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  bj'  the  sur- 
render of  his  forces  at  Yorktown  had  virtu- 
ally brought  to  a  close  the  American  Revo- 
lution, was  appointed  governor  general 
of  India  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army,  and  in  1791,  on  his  way  to  Bangalore, 
he  captured  Kolar,  which  was  in  the  direct 
line  of  march.  When  peace  was  declared  a 
year  later  Kolar  was  restored  to  Tippu 
Sultan,  and  became  again  a  part  of  Mysore 
territory. 

The  old  mud-walled  fort,  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  has  been  leveled  in  quite 
recent  years,  so  that  only  traces  of  it  re- 
main ;  and  the  moat  surrounding  it  has  been 
for  the  most  part  filled. 

Skirting  the  western  edge  of  the  town  is  a 
range  of  bills,  spoken  of  collectively  as  "  the 
hill  of  a  hundred  horns*'  (peaks).  Hindu 
mythological  history  runs  thus :  When  the 
god  Rama  sought  to  rescue  his  wife,  the 
beautiful  Si  tee,  who.  had  been  seized  and 
rariied  by  a  giant  to  Ceylon,  he  called  to  his 
aid  Hauamun,  the  monkey  god.  Hanamun 
rallied  his  millions  of  monkey  forces,  and 
to  and  from  the  Himalayas,  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  each  monkey  hastened 
carr>'ing  rocks  to  bridge  the  strait  between 
Cape  Comorin  and  Ceylon.  When  sufficient 
stones  had  been  caiTied  to  make  a  pas-, 
sageway  Hanamun  stretched  out  his  hand, 
and  all  the  monkeys  in  the  rear  dropped 
their  stones,  thus  forming  the  ranges  of 
hills  in  various  parts  of  southern  India. 

The  hills  around  Kolar  are  mostly  rocky 
and  barren,  though  in  places  the  summits 
are  level ;  and  on  these  level  tops  were  for- 
merly seven  thriving  villages.  Three  of 
these  still  remain. 

Here,  according  to  Hindu  tradition,  lived 
Jamadagni,  a  holy  man,  whose  ever}'  want' 
was  supplied  by  Surabhi,  the  cow  of  plenty. 
This  cow,  with  the  other  holy  products,  had 
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come  from  the  churning  of  the  milk  ocean 
when  the  gods  sought  Ambrosia.  To  obtain 
possession  of  the  cow,  Jamadagni  was  mur- 
dered, and  here  his  son  slew  the  father's 
m  urderer.  The  "  Kolahala,"  or  joyful  shout- 
ing, when  this  murderer  was  slain  gave  to 
the  town  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  its  name. 
While  this  story  is  believed  by  many,  it  is 
likely  the  town  was  named  for  Eolahala,  its 
founder. 

On  this  hill,  for  a  time,  dwelt  the  Panda- 
vas,  five  brothers,  who  were  descendants  of 
the  moon.  Beaten  in  gambling  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  sun,  they  were  banished 
for  twelve  years,  and  during  their  wander- 
ings dwelt  here  in  a  cave.  The  cave  is 
large  and  roomy.  Outside  the  opening  is  a 
black  stone,  said  to  have  been  the  drum  of 
one  of  the  brothers.  This  belief  is  fostered 
by  the  fact  that  the  rock  gives  out  a  musical 
sound  when  struck. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  is  a  sacred 
spring.  This  spring  is  believed  to  have  its 
origin  in  the  goddess  Gunga.  Man's  inge- 
nuity so  arranged  that  it  bursts  forth  from 
the  mouth  of  a  large  stone  bull.  On  feast 
days  the  place  is  thronged  with  Brahmans, 
who  come  from  the  town  to  bathe  in  its 
sacred  waters. 

Kolar  is  the  chief  town  in  Kolar  District 
and  has  a  population  of  more  than  thirteen 
thousand.  There  are  government  oflBces 
and  a  government  high  school  and  normal 
school.  About  four  fifths  of  the  population 
are  Hindus;  the  rest  are  Mohammedans. 
There  are  numerous  temples,  only  two  of 
which  are  worthy  of  note,  one  a  large 
temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  is  similar  in 
shape  to  the  many  large  temples  of  south- 
em  India.  The  other,  which  dates  back  to 
the  eleventh  century,  is  built  of  huge 
blocks  of  granite,  some  of  which  are  rudely 
carved. 

Low  and  broad,  it  bears  little  resemblance 
to  most  Hindu  temples.  Its  presiding  deity 
is  Kolaramma,  the  goddess  of  the  scorpions. 
A  pit  under  the  temple  is  said  to  be  full  of 
scorpions,  and  the  credulous  declare  that.  If 
disturbed,  their  hissing  is  plainly  heard. 
An  attendant  of  the  goddess  is  supposed  to 
have  her  foot  on  all  scorpions.  None  can 
escape  unless  she  allows.  Every  worshiper 
drops  a  pie  (small  copper  coin)  into  a  hole 
above  the  pit  to  appease  the  scorpions  dur- 
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iDg  his  worship.  Silver  scorpions  are  fre- 
quently among  the  offerings  brought  to  this 
temple. 

The  tomb  of  Haider  All's  relatives  lies 
west  of  the  city.  This  was  begun  by  his 
father  about  1720  as  a  tomb  for  his  wife. 
Here,  in  a  large  stone  vault,  surrounded 
by  a  garden,  are  buried  the  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  father,  mother,  and  two 
stepmothers  of  Haider  Ali,  besides  other 
members  of  the  royal  family. 

Some  $85  monthly  are  paid  by  govern- 
ment to  maintain  the  tomb,  its  garden,  and 
the  adjoining  mosque.  This  pays  the  sala- 
ries of  the  head  man,  the  priest  who  officiates 
at  the  mosque,  the  musicians  who  play  at 
sunrise  and  sunset  for  the  peace  of  the  dead, 
and  the  servants  who  keep  up  the  grounds ; 
in  all,  about  fifty  men  and  boys. 

Kolar  has  a  number  of  the  large  wells 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  India.  These  are 
usually  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet 
square  at  the  top,  with  walls  in  the  form  of 
steps,  descending  to  a  depth  of  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet,  and  built  of  large  granite 
blocks  and  slabs.  One  round  well  in  the 
compound  of  the  district  oflBces  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

Kolar  has  an  elevation  of  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ei(jhty-six  feet  and  is 
one  of  the  most  healthful  stations  in  the 
Mysore  Province.  Ragi,  a  millet,  and  rice  are 
the  principal  grains  grown  in  this  vicinity. 
Turkeys  are  raised  in  large  numbers  for 
export  to  Bangalore  and  other  large  cities. 
Kolar  mines,  the  largest  gold  mines  in 
India,  are  eighteen  miles  from  Kolar  town. 

During  the  great  famine  of  1877,  when 
one  fifth  of  the  population  of  Mysore  Prov- 
ince perished,  Miss  Anstey,  a  consecrated 
English  woman,  gathered  together  several 
hundred  children  and  adults.  With  her  own 
wealth,  famine  funds,  and  the  generous 
gifts  of  English  friends  she  erected  suitable 
buildings,  and  for  thirteen  years  carried 
on  the  work  thus  begun.  God  greatly 
blessed  her  labors,  but  in  18J)0,  feeling  the 
burden  of  the  work  more  than  she  could 
carry,  she  made  it  over  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission. 

The  mission  bungalow  and  Deaconess 
Home  are  situated  in  what  was  formerly  tlie 
government  garden  of  the  walled  town. 
The  moat  that  surrounded  the  fort  passed 
to  the  north  of  the  garden,  and  a  part  of 
it  is  now  included  in  the  mission  prop- 
erty.   The  compound  contains  over  twenty 


large  tamarind  trees,  which  are  probably 
all  over  one  hundred  years  old. 

Of  the  boys  and  girls  gathered  in  Miss 
Anstey 's  time,  some  have  become  the  older 
members  of  our  Christian  community',  many 
have  died,  and  many  have  removed  to  other 
places. 

We  have  now  a  Boys'  Orphanage  under 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  a  Girls'  Orphanage 
and  Boarding  School  under  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  to  make  the  Boys'  Orphanage 
self-supporting.  Useful  trades  are  taught, 
and  garden  and  farming  lands  furnish  work 
in  various  forms  for  all. 

Three  years  ago  the  property  was  divided 
and  about  seven  acres  made  over  to  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Since 
that  time  the  beautiful  and  commodious 
William  A.  Gamble  Deaconess  Home  has 
been  erected,  and  orphanage  buildings  for 
the  girls  are  now  being  built.  This  will 
leave  the  buildings  now  occupied  by  the 
girls  for  the  boys,  and  give  much  needed 
room  for  the  work.  Besides  the  Girls'  Or- 
phanage and  Boarding  School  the  ladies 
carry  on  a  large  zenana  and  village  work 
and  a  number  of  village  schools. 

Our  Kanarese  church  has  a  membership 
of  eighty.  They  are  improving  in  the  mat- 
ter of  self-support,  and  this  year  are  raising 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  pastor's  salary. 
We  have  a  prosperous  Epworth  League 
and  a  large  and  flourishing  Junior  League. 
That  distinctive  feature  of  Meth(!>dism,  the 
class  meeting,  is  not  neglected,  and  classes 
are  held  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  so 
that  all  the  members  may  be  reached  and 
receive  needed  counsel. 

With  all  growing  work  there  are  growing 
needs.  One  which  we  hope  to  see  supplied 
erelong  is  the  erection  of  a  suitable  place 
of  worship.  The  schoolroom  in  the  build- 
ing occupied  by  the  girls  is  also  used  for 
church  services.  It  serves  the  purpose  for 
the  Christian  community,  but,  inclosed  by 
a  high  wall,  it  is  not  an  attractive  place  for 
strangers. 

Many  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  hesi- 
tate to  enter  the  mission  compound,  much 
more  an  inner  walled  inclosure.  W\>  expect 
to  obtain  a  site  in  a  locality  that  shall  be  suit- 
able for  the  Christian  people,  and  also  where 
outsiders  will  freely  gather  to  hear  the  word 
of  God. 

Kolar,  India. 
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RIGHTS  OF  MOHAMMEDAN  CONVERTS  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

(Bishop  Wame  writes:  '*I  send  you  an  important  decision  in  tlie  courts  of  India  on  the  rights  of 
converts  to  Christianity.  It  sliows  the  advantages  we  have  in  doing  mission  work  in  a  land  where  there 
is  an  impartial  government  and  good  laws.-') 


FROM  time  to  time  points  of  law  arise  in 
the  courts  between  Christian  mission- 
aries and  representative  bodies  of  the  indig- 
enous religions,  touching  the  civil  rights  of 
natives  who  have  become  converted  to 
Christianity.  A  decision  of  far-reaching 
importance  on  one  of  these  int<»resting 
points  has  just  been  given  by  the  Chief 
Court  of  the  Punjab  in  a  Delhi  appeal  case, 
entitled  "  Qui  Mahomed  vt*,  Mussammat 
Wazir  Begum.'* 

Briefly  the  admitted  facts  are  these :  Gul 
Mahomed,  as  his  name  indicates,  a  Moham- 
medan, embraced  the  Christian  religion  a 
year  ago,  and  had  both  his  children  baptized. 
Being  a  widower,  he  conceived  ho  had  no 
one  to  consult  in  the  matter;  but  his  mother- 
in-law,  Mussammat  Wazir  Begum,  took  an- 
other view,  and  though  unable,  of  course, 
to  prevent  his  conversion,  was  advised  that 
she  had  a  clear  right  to  prevent  the  prosely- 
tizing of  her  two  grandchildren,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  too  young  to  have  any  opinion  or 
wishes  of  their  own.  Accordingly  she  made 
claim  to  the  guardianship  of  the  little  ones, 
and  the  district  judge  of  Delhi  rejected  the 
application  as  regards  the  boy,  but  allowed 
it  as  regards  the  girl,  holding,  with  what 
secerns  doubtful  logic,  that  the  father  had 
lost  his  right  of  guardianship  in  the  one 
case  but  not  in  the  other,  by  forsaking  the 
Moslem  religion. 

From  this  half-and-half  decision  both 
sides  not  unnaturally  appealed,  and  the 
Chief  Court  was  flooded  w  ith  arguments  by 
l(»arned  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  missionaries 
and  of  the  local  Mohammedan  leaders. 

Now  one  of  the  principles  of  British  law 
in  India  is  that  no  one  shall  suffer  for  his 
religious  convictions,  so  far  as  the  Legisla- 
ture can  prevent  it.  This  sound  maxim 
was  not  always  legally  recognized,  but  Act 
XXI  of  1850  declared  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage :  **  So  much  of  any  law  or  usage  now 
in  force  as  inflicts  on  any  person  forfeiture 
of  rights  or  property  by  reason  of  his  re- 
nouncing any  religion  i<hall  cense  to  he  en- 
forced in  law.**  Nevertheless,  according  to 
counsel  for  the  grandmother  in  the  present 
case,  the  father  had  forfeited  his  rights  of 
guardianship  over  his  children  by  his 
'*  apostasy." 


As  it  happens,  the  learned  author  of  Mo- 
hammedan  Lair  takes  the  view  that  **  the 
effect  of  Act  XXI  of  1850  is  confined  to 
questions  of  inheritance ; "  but  however 
eminent  the  authoritvof  Mr.  Amir  All  in  his 
own  province  of  ancient  Mohammedan  law 
he  is  obviously  no  better  qualified  than  any 
English  judge  to  interpret  the  plain  word- 
ing of  an  English  enactment;  and  the  words 
in  question  are  **  rights  or  property,"  not 
"  rights  of  j)roperty." 

The  Chief  Court  had,  therefore,  only  to 
decide  what  is  meant  by  "rights,"  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  definition  in  the  Act  itself 
they  very  sensibly  took  the  term  to  mean 
t*all  rights,"  and,  therefore,  among  others 
the  parental  right  of  guardianship.  Judg- 
ment was  accordinglj'  given  in  favor  of  the 
father  and  against  the  grandmother. 

At  the  same  time  the  court  had  to  deal 
with  another  contention  by  the  grandmother 
—that  a  Mohammedan  child,  born  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan marriage,  has  an  inherent  right 
to  be  brought  up  as  a  Mohammedan.  "  This," 
said  the  chief  judge,  **  is  a  contention  which 
we  cannot  accept.  No  doubt,  the  professors 
of  every  creed  would  consider  it  a  right  of 
the  children  born  of  parents  professing  that 
creed  to  be  brought  up  in  it,  but  no  such 
right  on  behalf  of  infants  unable  to  claim  it 
for  themselves  can  possibly  be  recognized 
on  behalf  of  the  religious  body  to  which  the 
parents  may  have  belonged  at  the  time  of 
the  child's  birth  against  the  parents  of  sucli 
infants.  Such  a  claim  would  never  be  al- 
lowed to  override  the  natural  right  of  the 
parents  should  they  change  their  religion, 
and  it  is  a  claim  which  could  hardly  be  seri- 
ously pressed  when  put  forward  on  behalf 
of  children  altogether  too  young  to  under- 
stand any  of  the  questions  involved." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  went  even 
farther  than  this.  Ordinarily  the  father's 
"  guardianship  '•  of  the  girl  would  not  in- 
clude the  right  of  actual  custody  until  the 
girl  had  att^uned  puberty,  but  the  court 
held  that  in  the  present  case  it  would  make 
for  strife  if  the  girl  were  to  be  placed  in  the 
custody  of  a  Mohammedan  grandmother  and 
at  the  same  time  remain  under  the  super- 
vision or  guardianship  of  a  Christian  father; 
and  there  being  no  legal  presumption  that 
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either  of  the  two  religions  was  better  than 
the  other  for  the  girl,  the  court  had  only  to 
consult  the  girl's  happiness,  which  seemed 
to  lay  in  her  being  left  with  her  only  surviv- 
ing parent.  Costs  were  given  for  the  father 
«nd  against  the  grandmother  throughout. 
A  full  report  of  the  judgment  appears  in  the 
Juno  number  of  the  Pimjah  Record  just 
issued. — Civil  and  Miliar y  Gazette. 


Tisit  to  the  West  Ohina  Stations  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Mission. 

BY  REV.  SPENCER  LEWIS,  SrPERINTENDENT. 

I  IT  AD  made  the  roand  of  the  stations  during  the 
mouth  of  March,  duriug  which  the  Mission  had 
been  scattered  and  much  history  made,  being  ac- 
companied on  the  journey  up  by  Mr.  Johanson,  and 
a  part  of  the  way  by  Mr.  Torrance  of  tlie  China  In- 
land Mission.  Again  in  early  May  I  had  visited 
three  points  recently  opened  in  the  district  of  Pisan. 
This  time  I  planned  to  take  in  those  new  points  on 
my  way  up  or  down. 

I  sent  on  my  food,  bedding,  and  books  with  my 
servant  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  fifty  11  away,  but 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  things  which  must  be  done 
before  starting  did  not  get  oflf  till  5  r.  m.,  not  reach- 
ing my  inn  till  11  p.  m.,  where  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  awaking  my  sleepy  servant,  who,  however,  soon 
had  spread  before  me  my  midnight  repast.  That 
night  there  was  a  good  rain,  much  needed,  so  that 
tlie  balance  of  the  rice  was  being  set  out  the  next 
<lay. 

My  entrance  into  Pisan  was  with  uuexi^ectod  at- 
t«^ntion  from  the  magistrate.  On  my  first  visit  to 
the  village  of  Batang  in  his  district  a  few  weeks 
before  there  had  been  a  good-sized  but  well-behaved 
<Towd  to  listen  to  the  preaching.  The  day  after- 
ward the  gentry  of  the  district  put  in  a  charge 
l>efore  the  magistrate  against  the  innkeeper  who 
gave  his  place  for  the  meeting  of  having  "  gathered 
a  crowd  to  the  injury  of  the  public,"  and  the  magis- 
trate had  ordered  the  innkeeper  to  move  out  of  the 
place. 

Of  course  this  was  really  an  attack  on  me  and  the 
work  I  was  doing,  for  if  anyone  had  "gathered  a 
crowd  to  the  injury  of  the  public"  evidently  I  was 
the  one.  If  a  man  were  compelled  to  move  out 
because  he  had  opened  his  place  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  no  one  could  be  found  to  do  the  same 
elsewhere.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  gentry  was 
to  prevent  us  establishing  ourselves  there,  and,  of 
course,  elsewhere  in  the  district. 

At  this  point  many  would  say  that  we  ought  to 
have  meekly  folded  our  tents  and  silently  stolen 
away,  and  so  we  would  if  we  cared  no  more  for 
these  people  than  our  critics.  But  Ood  had  pur- 
poses of  good  for  these  people  and  we  were  to  be  his 
interpreters. 

I  at  once  complained  to  the  taotai  at  Chungking 
that  the  action  of  the  Pisan  magistrate  was  contrary 
to  the  treaties.    I  also  wrote  to  the  magistrate  and 


said  that  if  one  in  his  position  violated  the  treaties 
in  this  manner  what  might  not  the  people  be  ex. 
pected  to  do.  The  young  man,  who  has  never  held 
similar  office  before,  has  probably  never  seen  the 
treaties.  Knowing  that  I  had  complained  of  him 
before  the  taotai,  he  became  alarmed  lest  he  lose  his 
place,  and  asked  pardon  and  promised  good  be- 
havior in  the  future,  which  promise  he  has  kept. 

To  return  to  the  account  of  my  journey.  Not  to 
do  things  by  half,  the  magistrate  had  sent  oat  a 
small  military  official  with  ten  soldiers  to  meet  me 
several  miles  away  and  escort  me  into  the  city.  On 
my  arrival  I  found  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  new 
place  which  the  converts  had  rented,  repaired,  and 
furnished.  Not  everything  had  been  done  as  I 
would  have  done  it,  but  they  had  suited  themselves 
with  their  own  money  and  I  did  not  criticise,  but 
added  my  subscription  to  theirs  for  the  purchase  of 
more  benches. 

After  preaching  awhile  to  the  crowd  packed  in 
like  herrings  I  took  dinner  with  a  lot  of  the  believ- 
ers. The  magistrate  sent  over  some  cooked  food, 
but  as  I  could  not  dispose  of  two  dinners  I  declined 
with  thanks.  Learning  that  I  intended  calling  on 
him  he  sent  his  own  sedan  chair  with  soldiers,  re- 
turning the  call  shortly  aft^r. 

Toward  night  we  had  another  meeting,  receiving 
twelve  on  probation  out  of  sixty  or  seventy  inquirers. 

In  the  evening  I  took  dinner  with  the  magistrate 
and  two  of  the  gentry,  the  official  chair  being  sent 
again  and  guns  firc<l  as  a  salute  on  my  departure. 
Before  dinner  three  or  four  of  the  gentry  came  in 
and  voluntarily  confessed  their  wrong  in  having 
taken  part  in  the  Batang  accusation.  Of  course  I 
told  them  that  if  the  charge  were  dropped  nothing 
more  need  be  said  about  it. 

At  the  dinner  the  .wine  was  omitted  in  deference 
to  my  teetotalism.  They  seemed  surprised  that  we 
could  have  a  social  time  together  just  as  though  we 
were  of  the  same  nationality.  We  parted  on  a 
better  understanding. 

The  next  morning  the  escort  was  continued  for 
eighty  li  to  Ma  Fang  Chiao,  and  from  thence  a 
smaller  number  to  the  next  city.  Being  armed 
with  nothing  more  than  pipes  and  umbrellas  they 
did  not  greatly  terrorize  the  inhabitants. 

At  Ma  Fang  Chiao  the  converts  had  rented  a  room 
about  SO  by  50  feet.  I  have  since  had  a  room  par- 
titioned off  for  a  preacher's  room  and  a  school  has 
been  started,  I  subscribing  1,000  cash  a  month 
toward  the  teacher's  wages.  The  believers  had  also 
prepared  a  feast  here.  If  this  sort  of  thing  had  been 
kept  up,  as  it  was  not,  I  might  have  been  growing 
more  corpulent  than  ever.  Not  many  women  were 
present  at  the  meeting,  on  account  of  the  bad  talk 
about  them.  One  of  them,  the  wife  of  a  probationer, 
is  studying  along  with  her  husband  and  knows  more 
characters  than  he  does.  It  was  Interesting  to  find  that 
before  her  marriage  she  had  lived  near  the  China 
Inland  Mission  in  Chungking,  and  had  received  not  a 
little  instruction  from  Miss  Ramsay  and  others.  We 
received  here  four  probationers.  They  have  no  one 
but  one  of  their  own  number  to  lead  meetings,  ex- 
cept when  Chen  is  there  for  a  few  days  at  a  time. 
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From  here  to  Naichiaug,  three  hnndred  and  ninety 
li  (over  one  hundred  miles),  we  have  no  work  started, 
but  we  hope  that  this  long  gap  will  soon  lessen.  I 
made  the  distance  in  three  days,  reaching  there  Sat- 
urday and  meeting  by  appointment  Mr.  Jobanson, 
who  had  visited  the  stations  on  the  way  down.  He 
reported  the  people  in  the  Tsicheo  District  wild  over 
the  stories  of  child  stealing. 

Our  rented  place  in  Nuichiang  had  been  g^iven  up 
last  year  by  a  former  native  preacher,  and  we  had 
failed  to  obtain  another.  It  had  been  proposed  that 
we  get  a  place  in  a  roundabout  and  secret  way,  but 
we  would  have  it  openly  or  not  at  all.  We  have 
no  membership  in  Nuichiang,  but  received  the  first 
probationer  this  time. 

Our  indebtedness  is  to  the  Friends^  Mission, 
though  they  may  not  be  aware  of  it.  Pen  had  been 
several  years  in  a  silk  and  satin  shop  in  Chungking 
and  used  occasionally  to  hear  preaching  at  the 
Friends'  chapel.  1  found  that  he  had  been  studying 
diligently  and  had  quite  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  He  is  only  a  little  over  twenty  and  wishes  to 
enter  our  Chungking  Institute.  In  our  chapels  at 
Chungking  we  are  sowing  beside  many  waters. 

A  score  or  more  of  inquirers  were  reported  in  sev- 
eral villages,  but  only  a  few  were  present  at  the 
meetings  held  in  our  inn  Saturday  night  and  Sun- 
day. We  are  so  short  of  preachers  that  we  are 
using  here  an  old  man  over  seventy,  partly  deaf  and 
blind.  He  cannot  preach  much,  but  the  Lord  seems 
to  be  using  him.  I  told  him  he  must  visit  the  in- 
quirers in  tiie  villages,  and  he  has  since  done  so, 
probationer  Fen  acting  as  his  voluntary  helper,  and 
reports  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  inquirers. 

On  .Monday  we  reached  Tsicheo  and  remained 
there  till  Wednesday  morning.  This  was  our  first 
station  on  this  road  and  opened  four  years  ago.  A 
year  ago  we  ha<l  to  dismiss  our  preacher  there  for 
bad  practices  at  the  yamen,  and  the  work  had  had  a 
set  back.  For  several  months  they  were  without  a 
preacher.  The  present  preacher  is  a  former  school- 
boy who  has  the  making  of  an  excellent  preacher  if 
he  keeps  near  the  Lord. 

I  received  here  ten  on  probation,  two  of  whom 
had  previously  been  dropped,  and  baptized  three. 
The  school  ha.s  numbered  over  fifty,  but  had  been 
reduced  by  the  rumors.  Tsicheo  is  quite  a  literafj' 
place,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get  a  better 
class  of  pupils  than  generally  attends  day  schools. 
The  preacher  has  been  spending  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  in  the  school,  especially  teaching  mathematics 
and  Christian  books.  He  gave  me  an  order  for  10 
sets  of  arithmetics  to  be  jjaid  for  by  the  pupils. 

While  there  we  succeeded  in  renting  a  place  large 
enough  for  a  foreign  family,  and  hope  to  have  a  mis- 
sionary family  stationed  there  next  year.  When  it 
was  known  that  we  had  rented,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  get  rid  of  us  by  buying  the  place,  but  we 
had  prevented  that  by  making  an  agreement  for  five 
years.  Our  preacher  was  level-hea<led  and  held  the 
owner  to  his  agreement,  and  has  moved  over  and 
taken  possession. 

When  Mr.  Johanson  arrived  at  Tsicheo,  on  his 
way  down,  he  was  insulted  on  the  streets,  and  there 


were  threats  to  attack  our  place  on  a  fixed  date.  In 
every  direction  people  were  beating,  and  often  mur- 
dering alleged  kidnappers,  though  it  was  not  clear 
that  any  children  had  been  stolen,  and  th%  magis- 
trate was  doing  nothing  to  check  them.  Indeed 
he  had  put  two  men  to  death  himself  with  scant 
shrift. 

Mr.  Johanson  had  insisted  on  a  proclamation, 
and  had  got  one  from  the  magistrate  saying  that  he 
had  examined  into  the  matter  and  found  that  the 
foreigners  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  child  stealing. 
One  man  had  testified  to  having  seen  the  iron  stove 
in  which  the  foreigners  roasted  the  children  for  eat- 
ing. Not  less  than  a  score  or  two,  some  said  more 
than  one  hundred  people,  most,  if  not  all,  Innocent, 
were  murdered  in  the  Tsicheo  District  alone  in  a  few 
weeks.  It  reminds  one  of  the  unreasoning  craze 
about  witches  which  once  prevailed  in  America.  A 
mere  accusation  was  usually  sufficient.  The  accused 
were  killed  first  and  examination  made  afterward. 

A  medicine  seller  was  robbed  and  beaten  because 
his  baskets  w^ere  long-shaped,  for  why  should  they 
be  long-shaped  unless  they  were  f<^r  carrying  chil- 
dren ?  Another  man  at  the  North  gate  of  Tsicheo 
gave  some  sweetmeats  to  a  child,  and  this  was  such 
proof  positive  of  his  guilty  intentions  that  he  was 
set  upon  and  beaten  to  death.  Another  man,  just 
across  the  river  from  Tsicheo,  was  treated  as  a  kid- 
napper and  badly  beaten  because  he  was  leading 
along  his  little  nephew. 

The  people  brought  three  or  four  dead  bodies  to 
the  magistrate  in  one  day.  The  story  went  about 
that  even  tliough  they  killed  the  kidnappers  the  for- 
eigners could  bring  them  to  life  again  by  the  appli- 
cation of  sticking  plasters.  To  prevent  this  they 
cut  the  bodies  to  pieces  in  some  cases,  and  were  even 
said  to  have  eaten  them,  though  this  is  doubtful. 

A  further  journey  of  eighty  11  brought  us  to  Tien 
Ku  Chlao,  where  we  have  a  chapel  which  will  hold 
150  people,  built  with  the  gift  of  a  friend  at  home, 
supplemented  by  the  gifts  of  the  Christians.  It  is 
In  the  country,  several  li  away  from  a  village.  We 
were  led  to  open  work  there  through  several  of  the 
community  having  become  members  with  other 
missions  at  other  places,  though  t^ese  have  not  been 
the  moral  support  that  might  have  been  expected. 

The  people  are  poorer  and  more  ignorant  than 
the  people  in  the  cities,  but  simpler.  This  is  the 
first  year  we  have  had  a  preacher  stationed  there, 
and  the  work  is  now  more  promising.  We  opened 
the  year  with  no  school,  but  preacher  Chu  has  him- 
self gathered  and  taught  a  school,  which  at  last 
reports  has  27  pupils,  teaching  only  Christian  books. 

Another  eighty  11  brought  us  to  Yanghsien,  where 
we  had  our  first  baptisms  after  two  years'  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  Five  were  baptized  and  three  re- 
ceived on  probation.  I  omitted  to  say  that  three 
were  baptized  and  15  received  on  probation  at  Tien 
Ku  Chiao.  The  kidnapping  rumors  had  preceded  us, 
and  there  were  cries  to  "  beat  '*  and  **  kill "  as  we 
rode  through  the  streets  of  Yanghsien.  However, 
we  had  no  trouble,  and  had  packed  crowds  at  the 
services. 

An  interesting  incident  was  the  handing  in  of  a 
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paper  with  the  names  of  sovoT.ty  or  eighty  inquirers, 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  whom  uitonded  the  meetings. 
Of  conrse  we  told  them  that  we  could  not  accept 
them  in  this  wholesale  fashion.  A  suspicious  fact 
was  that  many  of  them  were  from  the  yamen. 
However  we  will  preach  the  Gospel  to  them,  and 
hope  for  some  grains  of  wheat  from  their  midst. 
A  letter  just  to  hand  reports  about  seventy  in  or- 
dinary attendance,  and  that  they  want  a  larger 
place,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  interest  has 
not  abated. 

In  one  hundred  li  more  we  reach  Chiencheo, 
which  has  been  opened  for  three  years  without 
very  large  results.  We  baptized  none  and  received 
none  on  probation,  though  a  recent  letter  speaks  of 
more  than  a  score  of  new  inquirers.  We  spent  the 
8nnday  there  and  held  the  Quarterly  Conference  for 
the  Tsicheo  Circuit,  which  extends  all  the  way  from 
Nuichiang  to  Chiencheo,  about  one  hundred  miles. 
"We  have  now  on  the  circuit  50  members  and  46 
probationers,  and  far  more  inquirers  than  both 
together. 

While  there  a  widow,  whose  brothers  were  trying 
to  force  her  into  matrimony  so  they  could  have  her 
property,  oflfered  to  present  us  a  large  farm,  with 
extensive  buildings,  for  a  consideration,  but  I  did 
not  consider  it  expedient  to  accept. 

At  prayers  Sunday  morning  occurred  something 
amusing.  The  preacher  asked  what  offering  Cain 
made  unto  the  Lord,  and  a  probationer  replied,  ^*  His 
only  son  Isaac." 

I  was  in  Chentu  nearly  a  week,  holding  meetings 
every  night,  as  is  my  custom  at  all  the  stations.  Our 
work  there  has  not  made  much  progress  during  the 
last  two  years,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  better  class 
of  probationers  coming  about  now.  We  received 
seven  in  full  and  nine  on  probation.  Including  five 
foreign  members  there  are  now  50  members  and  18 
probationers. 

Mr.  Johanson  is  alone  at  our  place  there  when 
not  away  visiting  country  stations.  >rr.  Torrance 
is  also  alone  at  the  China  Inland  Mission,  and  these 
two  make  up  the  Protestant  community  in  Chentu 
at  present. 

W^e  came  home  ina  Tungchuan,  the  distance  from 
Chentu  being  three  hundred  and  fifteen  li,  and  over 
a  road  which  I  had  not  been  over  for  more  than  a 
decade.  There  was  no  Protestant  work  for  this 
distance  then,  and  there  is  none  now.  1  received  a 
hearty  welcome  at  Tungchuan  from  the  Friends* 
preacher,  and  was  given  a  very  greasy  feast  by  a 
former  pupil  of  Mr.  Cady's  in  Chentu.  I  learned 
hereof  the  promising  outlook  and  the  considerable 
number  of  inquirers  at  the  stations  of  the  Friends* 
Mission. 

A  journey  of  less  than  a  day  and  a  half  down 
river  brought  us  to  Suiling,  where  Mr.  Curnow  is 
working  alone  for  a  time.  There  has  been  little 
growth  here,  but  there  were  two  baptized  and  nine 
received  on  probation  this  visit  and  a  goo<lIy  num- 
ber of  inquirers.  Since  then  Brother  Curnow  has 
bought  property  on  which  to  build  a  chapel  and 
school,  and  is  in  g^at  need  of  money  for  these 
buildings. 


At  Hocheo,  our  next  station,  there  were  no  addi- 
tions, but  on  the  day  I  was  there  34  names  of  new 
inquirers  were  taken,  and  since  then  the  increase 
has  been  steady  and  phenomenal.  A  week  ago  150 
were  reported,  and  now  220. 

Our  last  station  was  Batang,  back  in  the  Pisan 
District.  They  have  never  had  more  than  occa- 
sional visits  there,  but  have  done  wonderfully  con- 
sidering. Nine  were  received  on  probation.  Getting 
back  to  Chungking  Saturday  morning,  we  had  love 
feast,  communion,  and  reception  of  12  in  full  and 
12  on  probation. 

A  total  of  S2  have  been  received  in  full  and  125  on 
probation  during  the  quarter,  which  is  substantially 
the  report  for  a  year.  The  indications  are  that  we 
are  at  the  beginning  of  a  g^^at  movement.  Several 
hundred  new  inquirers  have  been  added  during  the 
last  month,  and  the  ratio  is  accelerating.  At  last 
the  reaping  time  has  come,  but  the  laborers  are  O 
so  few !  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send 
more  laborers  speedily. 

Chungking,  China,  July  22, 1901. 


Missionary  Preparation. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  International  Missionary 
Union,  held  in  Clifton  Springs  in  June  last, 
the  foreign  missionaries  present  were  asked  to  give 
in  a  sentence  what  each  regarded  as  the  most  essen- 
tial preparation  for  foreign  service.  The  following 
were  some  of  the  responses : 

"Be  practical,"  "Study  the  Bible,"  "Get  a  tlior- 
ough  education,"  "  Take  a  theological  course,*' 
"  Seek  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,"  "  An  aptness  in  pre- 
senting simple  Gospel  truth,"  "Try  your  gifts  at 
home,  in  city  mission  work  or  elsewhere,"  "  The 
habit  of  prayer,"  "  Study  the  field  where  you  intend 
to  go,"  "  Get  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  all  fields,*' 
"Get  in  correspondence  with  live  missionaries  on 
the  field,"  "Come  into  contact  with  missionaries  at 
home,"  "  Study  missionary  biography  as  an  inspira- 
tion," "Be  settled  in  theology  before  you  go," 
"Have  a  practical  business  experience,"  "  Be  will- 
ing to  do  anything  which  is  needed,"  "  Acquire  a 
knowledge  of  simple  drugs  and  of  pulling  teeth," 
"  Missionaries  should  get  the  idea  that  the  natives 
can  teach  us  something,"  "  Do  not  try  to  upset  the 
work  of  your  predecessor  for  at  least  three  years," 
"  Take  with  you  plenty  of  patience  and  flannel,"  "  It 
is  essential  to  understand  the  people,"  "  A  good 
knowledge  of  nursing  is  an  important  preparation." 
Missionaries  from  India  said  that  a  study  of  the  lan- 
guage before  going  out  to  India  would  be  of  im- 
mense value,  but  those  from  China  said  that  the 
time  would  be  wasted  in  studpng  Chinese  here. 


Qnestionings. 

What  have  I  learnt  where'er  I've  been, 
From  all  I've  heard,  from  all  I've  seen  ? 
What  know  I  more  that's  worth  the  knowing? 
What  have  I  done  that's  worth  the  doing  ? 
What  have  I  sought  that  I  should  shun  ? 
What  duties  have  I  left  undone  ? 
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THE  EPWORTH  LEAGUE  AND  MISSIONS. 

(General  Missionary  Committee  :  S.  Earl  Taylor,  William  I.  Haven,  Charles  V.  Vickrey.) 


The  Epworlih  League  Misnon  Study  Glass. 

THE  Epworth  League  made  a  record  last  year  in 
the  number  of  its  Mission  Study  Classes.  In 
no  other  denomination  has  the  enthusiasm  that 
characterized  their  work  ever  been  equaled. 

To  meet  the  demand  two  courses  are  presented 
for  this  year  :  the  course  on  China  that  was  so  suc- 
cessful last  year,  having  for  a  text-book  Dauni  on  the 
Hills  of  Tang  ;  the  other  a  course  having  for  its  text- 
book The  ^faugclUation  of  the  WorUl  in  thi«  Oencra- 
UoHj  and  covering  the  general  missionary  Held. 

The  text-books  themselves  are  interesting,  and 
the  best  of  their  kind ;  but  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribut  ion  to  the  interest  of  the  class  work  last  year 
was  probably  the  special  helps  and  suggestions  that 
were  sent  out  from  the  Central  Epworth  League 
Office  each  week  to  the  leader  of  each  Study  Class. 

Tliese  helps  consisted  of  lesson  outlines  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  class  hour,  letters  from  .nissionarics 
on  the  Held,  samples  of  Chinese  printed  matter, 
plans  and  data  for  making  missionary  charts  and 
maps,  references  to  interesting  articles  in  current 
magazines  and  missionary  books,  topics  for  special 
reading  and  investigation,  and  other  kindred  helps. 

The  same  plan  will  be  continued  with  the  Study 
Classes  this  year,  with  a  larger  confidence  and  wider 
experience,  based  upon  the  gratifying  work  of  last 
year. 

Many  of  the  Epworth  Leagues  that  had  cla.sses 
last  year  have  reorganized  for  another  course  of 
study  this  winter,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  large 
number  of  new  classes  are  being  formed.  Chapters 
that  have  not  yet  started  their  Mission  Study  ^york 
will  do  well  to  write  to  the  General  Missionary 
Committee,  57  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  for 
plans  and  helps  in  class  organization. 


The  Ohristian  Stewardship  Enrollment. 

'*  T  DESIRE  to  be  enrolled  as  a  Christian  Steward 
1  who  will  hold  ali  that  God  shall  give  me  in 
trust  for  him.  I  will  pay  not  less  than  one  tenth  of 
my  income  regularly  and  directly  to  his  cause." 
Such  is  the  wording  of  the  card,  the  signing  of 
which  places  one  on  the  Christian  Stewardship 
Enrollment. 

Dr.  Berry,  in  his  recent  editorial  on  this  subject, 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Steward- 
ship Enrollment  is  not  a  new  organization  or  society. 
It  is  simply  an  enrollment  of  Epworth  League  mem- 
bers or  others,  who  will  sign  and  endeavor  to  get 
others  to  sign  the  above  card. 

One  of  the  four  cardinal  points  outlined  in  the 
policy  for  the  Epworth  League  this  year  is  the 
encouragement  of  scriptural  habits  of  giving ;  and 
the  Christian  Stewardship  Enrollment  has  been  de- 
cided upon  as  the  broadest,  deepest,  and  most  prac- 
tical plan  of  furthering  the  principles  of  scriptural 
giving  among  the  young  people. 


It  is  expected  that  every*  chapter,  as  early  as 
possible,  will  hold  a  special  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  Christian  Stewardship.  For  use  at  this  meeting  a 
special  program  has  been  prepared,  called  "  The 
Ministry  of  Money ;  or.  The  Grace  of  Giving." 

This  program  is  divideil  into  two  parts,  one  part 
contains  songs,  responsive  readings,  and  a  general 
outline  of  the  program  for  the  use  of  every  member 
of  the  League.  A  second  part,  containing  material 
for  the  use  of  the  speakers,  is  so  printed  that  it  can 
be  cut  apart  and  distributed  to  those  who  partici- 
pate in  the  meeting.  Samples  of  this  program  may 
bo  had  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York 
or  Chicago,  for  five  cents.  Every  chapter  should 
make  use  of  it,  as  it  is  a  remarkably  strong  presenta- 
tion of  the  financial  obligations  of  the  Church  mem- 
ber. A  series  of  the  best  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of 
giving  have  been  collected  by  the  General  Mission- 
ary Committee  of  the  Epworth  League  and  will  be 
sent  in  an  envelope  upon  receipt  of  twenty-five 
cents.  All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Metho- 
dist Book  Conceni,  57  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 
Sample  circulars  and  a  pledge  card  giving  informa- 
tion concerning  Christian  Stewardship  Enrollment 
may  be  had,  free  of  charge,  from  Mr.  S.  Earl  Taylor, 
57  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 


The  Hissionarj  Library; 

BY  J.   E.   MCCrLLOCH. 

THE  time  has  come  when  our  Church  can  no 
longer  depend  solely  upon  missionary  tracts 
and  magazine  articles  for  the  instruction  of  its 
young  people  on  missions.  If  the  members  of  the 
Epworth  League  and  of  the  Simday  school  are  tc 
have  an  abiding  missionary  conscience  and  an  Intel- 
ligent  interest  in  the  supreme  duty  of  the  Church, 
they  must  read  and  study  missionary  books.  If  i1 
is  to  be  of  real  value  the  literature  to. be  read  should 
not  be  cheap  and  half  a  century  old,  but  up-to- 
date,  interesting,  instructive,  devotional,  inspiring. 

To  meet  this  need  the  Student  Missionary  Cam- 
paign Library  has  been  carefully  selected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  prominent  educators  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  >vith  missionary  literatu^.  The  librar>*, 
consisting  of  seventeen  volumes,  contains  biogra- 
phies, history,  lectures,  convention  reports,  and,  in 
fact,  every  kind  of  choice  missionary  literature- 
books  more  thrilling  than  any  fiction,  and  surpassed 
in  their  influence  on  character  only  by  the  New  Tes- 
tament itself.  Herein  is  a  continuation  of  th« 
"Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  and  the  miracles  of  Provi- 
dence are  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  those  wit- 
nessed by  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter. 

The  purpose  of  the  Epworth  League  and  of  the 
Sunday  school  should  be,  first  of  all,  to  make  aD 
earnest,  prajerful  study  of  the  Bible;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  young  people  ought  constantly  to 
study  the  marvelous  movements  of  Providence  in 
modern  missions.    To  study  the  Bible   only   will 
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cause  a  person  to  thiuk  of  the  Jehovah  of  Israel 
and  of  the  Christ  of  Galilee ;  bat  by  studying  mod- 
ern missions  one  is  forced  to  think  of  the  Father  of 
all  mankind  and  to  believe  in  the  LIVING  Christ. 

It'  is  not  enough  to  know  God^s  dealings  with 
the  apostles  of  the  first  century;  we  should  also 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  '*  Acts  of  the  Apostles  " 
of  THIS  century.  After  reading  about  the  Pente- 
cost of  Jerusalem,  turn  to  the  missionary  library 
and  read  about  the  wonderful  Pentecost  of  Ililo, 
Hawaii,  where  the  windows  of  heaven  wero  oiK*ned 
in  1838,  and  on  one  day  Titus  C'oun  baptized  one 
thousand  seven  hundrcnl  and  live  persons  and  in  five 
years  had  the  largest  church  in  the  world— seven 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  members. 

Kead  the  account  of  the  marvelous  Pentecost  of 
the  "  Lone  Star  Mission  "  of  India,  where  in  1878 
Dr.  Clough  baptized  two  thousand  two  hundretl  and 
twenty-two  persons  in  one  day.  Have  Pilkington 
give  you  the  thrilling  account  of  the  great  revival 
of  Uganda  when*  in  1893,  in  the  center  of  tiie 
world's  thickest  darkness,  an  average  of  six  thou- 
sand persons  came  daily,  seeking  instruction  in  the 
(io8i)el. 

Then  read  the  inspiring  history  of  the  Methotli.st 
Mission  of  India,  whei*e  in  the  same  year,  1893,  eight- 
een thousand  were  added  to  the  Church.  And  have 
your  faitli  strengthened  by  the  Inspiring  news  of  the 
great  awakening  now  in  progress  in  Japan,  where 
in  the  last  few  months  several  thousands  have 
become  Christ's  disciples. 

These  miracles  of  missions  are  of  God  as  truly  as 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  and  the  Pentecost  of 
Jerusalem,  and  they  will  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  power  of  tlie  CJospel 
and  to  inspire  in  us  an  apostolic  faith  in  the  living, 
ruling  Spirit  of  God.  Reader,  why  be  faithless  ? 
Head  missions  and  believe  in  Christ.    Why  should 


not  every  Epworth  League  and  Sunday  school  in 
our  Church  have  this  missionary  library  placed  with- 
in reach  of  the  members.  The  price  of  the  library 
is  $10  and  is  remarkably  low,  being  only  half  what 
the  books  list  at  publishers'  prices. 

How  TO  Secure  the  Libuauv. 

1 .  Let  the  President  of  the  League  or  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school  appoint  the  most  suit- 
able member  to  take  the  "Contributor's  Blank" 
and  make  a  personal  canvass  of  the  members,  ask- 
ing that  each  write  his  name  opposite  tlic  book  or 
books  he  is  willing  to  contribute.  By  getting  seven- 
teen persons  to  give  sixty  cents  each,  the  average 
price  of  the  books,  you  can  pay  for  the  library  and 
postage  for  the  money  order. 

2.  In  some  churches  a  person  may  be  found  who 
will  donate  the  whole  amount  for  the  library.  But  it 
is  better  to  have  as  many  as  pos.sible  contribute,  for 
by  giving  a  book  a  person's  interest  in  the  library 
is  developed. 

3.  Sometimes  the  committee  may,  by  request,  get 
the  League  or  the  Sunday  school  to  contribute  half 
the  price  of  the  library,  if  not  the  whulf  amount. 

4.  Sometimes  the  committee  may,  in  porstm  or  by 
written  request,  induce  the  Boaixl  of  Stttwards  to 
contribute  the  amount  from  the  funds  of  the 
chnrch.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  preferable, 
both  because  it  is  more  practicable,  and  because  it 
affords  the  best  means  of  developing  interest  in  the 
library. 

Whatever  metho<l  is  used,  the  officers  of  the 
League  and  of  the  Sunday  school  should  never  give 
up  the  effort  till  the  library  is  placed  within  reach 
of  the  meml^ers.  The  libraries  are  to  be  ordered  of 
Mr.  Willis  W.  Cooper,  (Jeneral  First  Vice  President 
of  the  Epworth  League,  57  Washington  Street, 
Chicago. 


The  Battle  Songf  of  Missions* 

BY    LAURA    M.    LATIMEK. 

Our  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  breaking  of  the  day ; 
Our  ears  have  caught  the  bugle  notes  that  come  from  far  away ; 
We  see  the  lights  on  mountain  heights,  in  burning  words  that  say. 

Prepare,  prepare  the  way. 

We  have  heard  the  sound  of  marching  feet  by  pagan  temple  wall ; 
We  have  seen  in  valleys  dark  and  deep  the  heathen  idols  fall ; 
Where  the  Aztec  bloody  priests  have  stood,  I  hear  tlie  Gospel's  call. 

For  God  Is  marching  on. 

But  the  brave  ones  fall  in  every  land,  as  the  army  marches  by. 
And  the  martyrs'  blood,  from  every  strand,  to  God  for  vengeance  cry ; 
The  air  is  filled  with  a  heavenly  band  who  bring  salvation  nigh, 

For  God  is  marching  by. 

Hail  to  the  soldiers,  with  shield  and  swortl,  who  muster  for  the  right ; 
They  are  clothed  in  the  armor  of  His  word,  and  with  the  Saviour's  might ; 
For  he  comes,  he  comes,  the  risen  Lonl ;  the  light  breaks  through  the  night, 

His  day  is  marching  on. 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT— AFRICA. 


The  People  of  A&ica  and  Proteetant  Minions 
among  Them. 

THE  possibilities  ot  Africa  w  to  lis  (levelopmcuc 
for  trade  auil  clTlllzAtlon  and  ai  a  field  for 
mlsalonarj"  eudeavor  jirewnl  jiroblpniB  ut  deep  in- 
terest iiii)iiitcBmrD,merchanlH,plillut]i)m>|iisih,  and 
ChrlHtlanB. 

Nearl)'  all  the  territory  Is  under  Ibe  control  of 
Europi-.iQ  gnviTiimfjilF-,  and  taking  lUf  I'^tiniiil.s 
glTcn  In  the  fHalmnaf'i  i'rar  Book  tor  1901  aa  prob- 
abl}-  the  beat,  we  hare  the  following  as  the  dlTleion 
o(  ibt  popnlaticiJi ; 

Great  Britain  In  Africa 48,338,355 

FniQCe  111  Africa         32,635,010 

Bi^lelaDiliiACricaiCoiigoFree  State). 3tl,0OO,O0O 

Germanj- In  Africa 14,300,000 

PoplugraMn  Africa M,197,J90 

Ualj-lnAfricB  East  Cousti 4SO.0OO 

Spain  InAHoa 136,000 

Turitej-  in  Africa 31,(MI,«» 

Abj-Bslnia 3,500,000 

Morocco 5,000,000 

Liberia a,ono,ooo 

1IJ6,S5I<.5!» 


Algeria 

Algerian  Saiiar 

Tunis 

Sahara  licglon. 


Mililary  Territories.. 
French  Guinea 

DaboDie)' 


Reunion 

Comorii  IsleB, .. 

MafOlIe 

NoBsl-Be 

St.  Marie 

MadagSBcar  . . . 


4,430,000 

1.500,000 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

4,000,000 

2,300,000 

3,900,000 

1.000,000 

8.000,000 

300,000 

173,300 

5.1,000 

li,ft40 

g,500 

7,6TO 


Togoland 2,500,000 

Kamenin 8,500,000 

n«nnan  Southwest  Africa 200,000 

German  East  Africa 8,000,000 

14,200,000 
V.NDKR  Control  of  Poktuoal. 

Cape  Verde  Islands 114,130 

Guinea 830,000 

Prince  and  St.  Thomas  Islands. 21,660 

Angola 4,119,000 

Eaal  Africa  8,120.000 

8,197,790 


1  Control,  of  riHEAT  Bkitun. 

ilsiand 430 

Basntotand 250,000 

Cape  Colony 2,305,600 

Maaritlus  3n,e65 

Natal 863,400 

Orange  River  Colony SOT,500 

St.  Helena ...         4,270 

Transraal 1,0»4.1SO 

Gold  Coast 1,473,900 

Lagos 85,610 

Gambia 15,000 

Sierra  Leone 74,840 

tlcchuanaland  ProtBctomte 200,000 

Cf-nlrnl  A(rt<'a  Protectonlle 900,000 

Eust.Vfricii      3,600,000 

Lgunda  Prolect.)ruli' 3,000,000 

Zanzibar  i'rotectorate 180,000 

Nigeria 3^000,000 

Rhodesia .'. 718,000 

Somali  Coast 75,000 

49,838,355 
Undbh  Coxtroi.  of  Turkkt  ts  P*I«T. 

Tripoli 800,000 

Benghazi 600,000 

Egj-pt 9,741,400 

EETpOan  Soudan 10,000,000 

21,041,400 

The  166,500,000  population  of  Africa  ar«  divided 
■cligtonsly  about  as  follows : 

Pagans 138,000,000 

Mohammedans 38,000,000 

Christians 5,000,000 

Jews 500,000 

The  Christians  are  divided  about  as  follows : 

CoiHk-anJT,thiopic 3,000,000 

Roman  Calholics. 1,300,000 

Frotcatanta  800,000 


MeC/ttNlitt'  Epi*coj.ial  Muniims  in  j\fr^!ca. 
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In  Uie  extKEDB  Bouth  of  Africa,  and  iu  Sierra 
XMOati  aai  Liberia  la  West  AfrtoK,  are  la^e  self- 
BOppoKing  Chriailan  churches,  oompOBed  nt  Iniml- 
gcsntBor  deHoendsutB  of  Immigrunis  fraia  Europe. 
With  these  exoeplioDS  all  of  Africa  Is  a  mlaslon 

Photestant  Missions. 

[  All   the  leading   Proieatant   Chucehes   of  Great 

n  and  Coullueutal  Earope  and  most  oC  those 

Cnnula  aud  the  I'ntted  Stales  sapport  tniaainns 

V  Atrim,  and  the  ProteataDt  working  torve  iu  1 

iBsldDS  uumber  about  1,000  male  and  400  female 

lefgn  missionaries,  aided  b;  aboat  6,000  native 

It  is  liollered  that  the  Prolestant  ahnrulies  bave 
F'gftlbered  native  coinmunicantE  in  thdr  Africa  mfs- 
i.fiotis  about  as  follows : 

Aiiglicau.... ai.OOO 

Bnptiat 4,500 

CongrogEtloDai Ofl.OOO 

I  liUthemt OO.IKKi 

I  Methodist Ia,O0U 

f  KorsTl&n 4,5UU 

3.^000 

'  Undenominatioiial 10,000 

2TO,000 

The  ablest  and  most  compleio  work  on  missloo 

Bvork  tn  Africa  Ie  Tlir.  RttknijUion  qC  AJrim  hj-  Fred- 

:   Parry   Noble,  published    bj'   tbe   Floining   H. 

terell  Compaiij'  In  two  rolumea.    From  It  is  takeu 

rOie  f  ollmrtng : 

"  Tlw  grand  total  of  Protestant  n&liTe  communt- 

cauts  in  Africa  and  Madagascar  cannot  be  leas  tlian 

370,000,  and  the  Roman  converts  from  Islatn  and 

pnganlsm  tnnai    number  at  least  300,000.    On  the 

\ .  basis  of  native  adlierents  the  Protostoiit  commnnlon 

IS  900,000  and  the  Boinan  Church  400,000." 

"Tbv  Protealani  organlKations  worliing  In  Africa 

lull  [rom  America,  tbe  Aulillea,  Britain,   Canada, 

Dotch  Guiana,   Egjpl,  FInlaQd,  France,  Germany, 

Madagascar,    Sorwa)',     South      Africa, 

Iweden,  Svitxerinnd,  and  West  Africa.    Tlie  Angli- 

reprasented  among  Africans  hj 

a  Iban  is   au]'   other  Prolestant 

,  but  Presbyicriaulsm  pushes  it  hard.    Neit 

B  Lutheran,  Methodiat,  Baptlai,  and  Congrt^te^ 

ional  societies." 

"Africa  Is  fn  Ihc  grip  of  CbristcDdom.  Europe  has 

'e  Africa  a  political  appanage.    Tlie  partition  of 

a  Btrlkes  the  aword  from  the  hand  of  Islami 

lie  first  time  in  SCteen  hundt^  years  Chrlatlan 

Igslons  among  Africana  are  to  bave  a  fair  chance 

d  an  open  Seld.    Tbe  anpreme   danger  for   tbe 

Btun  of  African  mlssiona  rises  from  political  coni- 

'oattons  and  trum  ilie  secularism  of  European  civ- 

>'Hew  applk'Bllona  of  old  methods  constitute  a 

Mnd  of  hope  for  Protestant  missions.    Evangel- 

tUon  wilt  remain  the  aole  human  agency  for  Ood 

S  biaptre  tbe  African  with  life,  but  tbe  preaaber  or 

■e  and  more  aided  by  tJie  crattB- 

,   the  doctor,  Ibe   farmer>   and   the   Christian 
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trader.  Industrial  Inalitullonti,  however,  will  In 
future  bave  lo  guard  more  carefully  than  in  the  past 
a«alust  secularism  swamping  spirituality.  So  will 
aoclciies  that  engage  Iu  agrlenllare  or  cuniraerce  in 
order  to  support  missions.  The  self-sustulnlng 
while  uiliwiiouttr)  In  tropical  Africa  belongs  to  the 
far  future."         

Methodist  Episcopal  MisHiong  in  A&ioa. 

IN     ll^SU     the     American     Colonization     Huclety 
founded  nu   Ihe  west  coast  of   Africa  a  colony 
with  negro  emigrants  from  America  and  called  It  Li- 
beria.  Onboard  IbeHrst 
ship  carrying  emigrHnta 

pany  of  Methodlatii,  and 

a  Method  isl;  Episcopal 
church  was  organised, 
with  David  Cuker  as 
pastor,  who  tiecaroe  the 
founder  of  (be  Melho- 
dlet  Church  in  Liberia. 

TbH  Missionary  Soelelf 
of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  sent  its  Qrst 
missionary,  Bev.  Melville 
B.  Cox.  to  Liberia  iu  IS3S.  He  sailed  from  Norfolk, 
Vu.,  November  6,  1SB3,  aud  arrived  in  Monrovia 
llarcli  B,  ISBS,  and  found  that  the  church  organ- 
Ixed  by  Dsvld  Coker  had  flourtahed  and  expanded. 
He  regulated  the  church  according  to  the  Ulselpline, 
BBtablisbed  new  stations  and  Sunday  schools,  and 
though  lie  died  in  four  months  after  reaching  Africa 
Ihe  Mission  grew  ao  rapidly  that  in  three  years  the 
Liberia  MIbwou  Couferouce  was  organised. 

In  \WS  Rav.  Francis  Burns  wna  elected  and  conse- 
crated Mlssionar;-  Bishop  for  Liberia.  He  died  in 
iwa. 

In  ial6  Kcv.  John  Wright  Roberts  was  elected  and 
consecrated  Missionary  Bisbop  for  Liberia.  He  died 
lo  ISTfi. 

In  llWlRev.  William  Taylor  waseleclwliuid  conse- 
crated Missionary  Bishop  for  Africa.  He  cslat>- 
lished  new  missions  tu  Liberia,  Congo  Free  Stale, 
Angola,  and  Soutlieaat  Africa,  He  was  retired  In 
May,  1SD6. 

In  May,  ISWI,  Rev.  Joaepb  Crane  Harliell,  D.D,, 
waa  elected  and  consecrated  Missiouary  Bishop  for 
Africa,  and  since  that  date  has  bad  the  oversight  ot 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  mlsalans  In  that  conllnenl. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  Hartsell  Ibe  mia- 
sion  work  in  Liberia  has  developed  on  educational 
lines,  the  missions  tn  Congo  Free  State  have  been 
abandoned,  the  missions  In  Angola  and  on  the  coast 
In  Soulbeast  Africa  have  been  slrengibenod,  and  new 
tntssioDs  bave  been  founded  in  Rhodesia  that  give 
promise  of  large  succesa. 

The  Africa  mlBsions  are  divided  into  three  Con- 
ferencoB,  Tbe  work  of  the  Liberia  Conference  ia  in 
.ibcrla  and  the  Madeira  Islands.  Tbe  work  of  the 
Test  Central  Africa  Mission  Conference  Is  In  An- 
gola. The  East  Central  Africa  MIsalon  Conference 
has  mlsBlo[is  In  Rhodesia  and  on  tbe  east  coast  In 
ind  near  Inbambane. 


Thfi  Lihena  Conference. 


The  Liberia  Oonferanoe. 

BI8I101'  1IART/EI.L  rcpurtx  that  tho  Lil>crlit  An- 
nual Coatemirn  <<l  tlic  Methodist  Episropal 
t'linreli  Is  l&klnn  tin  new  llfu  uiid  cnerRy.  Four 
years  ago  lie  Inmitcurateil  plans  for  the  deTeIo]inii.>nt 
of  the  educuilonul  wurk,  the  plHUIiiig  «[  ioduttrlal 
Hvhools,  the  publicalioD  at  a  monthly  magazitie  and 
Snnday  school  literature,  and  Ibese  hare  resulted  in 
much  good.  Tlie  iniroducilon  of  n««r  missionaries 
from  the  United  States  has  fireall)'  helped  tlic  work. 
The  present  need  is  the  cnlaiTreniunt  of  the  educa- 
tional TTurk  and  the  erection  of  niiaxloti  buildingii  at 
several  stations. 

On  the  Madeira  Islands  six  missionaries  are  In  ai'- 
tlve  service,  and  with  the  ciHipcratlon  of  Ititnds 
outside  the  Cbun-b  an  excellent  work  is  earrifil  for- 
ward among  the  sailors.  A  large  and  eonimodlnns 
Mission  House  bus  been  rented  In  Funehul.  At  Mount 
Faith  Mission  there  an-  aln^ady  llilrt}--llvB  I'ortii- 
gncso  communlcantK,  eonverls  to  I'roteEiiantlBiii. 

The  I.Iberia  Annual  ('onferenire  was  held  In  Clay  ' 
Ashland  Mareh  .VIO,  11*01,  Ulxhop  Ilartzeli  presl<liiig. 

James  A.  Faust  and  lieorin:  B.  Nlud  were  reitived 
by  transfer  from  Conferences  in  the  United  Stales. 
Walter  F.  Hawkins  wa.*  received  from  the  Presbyte- 
rian Cbureh.  EugeiiQ  S.  Gravelly,  U'alkcr  F.  Haw- 
kins, and  Uavid  A.  Carson  iverc  received  on  iriui 
Joseph  W.  Bonner  and  John  T.  Carney  had  clled 
during  tlic  year.  Wllllani  P  Kennedy,  Sr.,  Gabriel 
W.  Parker,  8r.,  C.  B.  McUin,  and  J.  P.  Artis  were  , 
reported  as  superanniiBted. 

The  Btullntleal  report  showeJ  a.ies  members,  a  i 
gain  of  '2a:  450  probationers,  a  loss  of  AW;  Wi  local 
preaciiers,  a  guin  of  12 :  'ifiM  Sunday  school  s<'liol- 
ars,  a  gain  ot  7.) ;  4T  ehurehcs,  a  gain  of  4 :  0  parson- 
ages, a  gain  <if  'i.  During  the  year  lliere  wen;  iVS 
childrcu  and  ll'.i  adults  buplized.  Tlie  n'celpts  for; 
iniuislerial  Hiipiiori,  not  ini'ludlng  missionary  ap- 
propriatious,  was  tl,5IK^r>l  on  pastors'  support; 
SIH6.U  on  presiding  elders'  support ;  ¥20.1'.!  on  su|>- 
port  of  bishops.  There  had  been  received  tllX.S<i  tor 
missions,  fSH.Si  lor  education;  »1,3I0.71  for  other 
beneTolenccs ;  (8  lor  (ielieral  Conference  exl"t-nsi>s. 


Tbe  educational  report  was  a  rery  encouraging 
one.  Tbe  College  of  West  Africa,  at  Monrovia, 
under  President  Camphor  had  a  "creditable  atteDd- 
anec,  eonglilering  the  large  number  of  scbools  in 
Monrovia,  the  recent  and  awakened  Interest  in 
lliu  matter  of  eilucatlon,  and  tbe  sharp  competition. 
The  college  la  the  only  school  in  Monrovia  ivbcre 
llie  students  who  are  able  are  rrquireil  to  jiay  a  leo 
of  M  cents  per  month,  purchase  their  own  books, 
and,  it  boarding  pupils,  \iay  at  least  K  a  month. 
Sii  o(  tbe  a<lTBnced  students  are  now  eligible  to 
the  freshman  class,  having  finished  the  preparatory 
eourso  and  graduated  previously  from  the  bigb 
HciKiol  cjiinie."  Tlie  Cape  Palmas  Seminary  en- 
niiled  IS3  pupils,  of  whom  50  went  males  and  33 
remales.  During  the  year  the  school  suffered  much 
from  the  epidemic.  Tlie  St.  Paul's  River  Industrial 
Selioiil  hail  a  busy  3-car.  The  day  school  had  39 
pupils.  Tlie  selKiol  in  mechanics  accomplished  a 
creditable  year's  work.  The  school  has  a  great 
future  before  It.  Tiierc  ore  33  day  sciiools  in  the 
Conference.  re|iortlng  40  teachers  and  1,323  pupils, 
of  whom  i^  are  abonglnes. 

The  toUonlng  were  the  appolnlmenis  (or  1901  ; 

MuNKuvi^t  ASO  Bassa  DiSTKiCTS.— \V»i.  T.  Ilagun, 
P.  E.  .P.  0.  address,  Monrovia^.  F.dlua  and  U>-x- 
ley,  K.  B.  Mitcliell,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Page,*  Teaeher.  Cen- 
tral Buchaiuin,  D.  M.  llerron,  Mn^.  M.  A.  8.  RaK- 
land,*  Teacher.  FoKsvillc,  Lee  Andersen,  Mrs.  .\. 
F..  Adam*,*  Teacher.  Farmlnglou,  J  T.  WHIIbiiis, 
T.  ;.  King,"  Teacher.  Ilartsford  and  Forlsvltie, 
.\llre»l  Morgan, •  U.  8.  Wan-,  Teaeher.  I.i)wer 
Bnciianan,  N.  B.  WliltQeld,  -I.  11.  Porter,*  Teacher. 
Varshull,  Ml.  Olive,  and  l*owellsvilie,  J.J.  Powell,' 
Mrs.  E.  ¥..  Powell  •  Mrs.  J.  11.  Depntle,*  J.  D.  Stry- 
ker,  Tcaclicnii  Hiillp  Harris,*  Interpreter.  Mot»- 
rovia :  First  Church,  J.  C,  Slierrill ;  Kroo  Mission, 
J.  Frith,*  N'imley  Taylor,"  and  Donnco  Herinon.* 
Johnsoiivlllo  iiud  Burncrsville,  W.  F,  Hawkins,  T.  A. 
Rose,*  Teacher.  New  Georgia,  J.  W,  Davis.  Paynes- 
burg  and  Paynesvitli>,  10  be  supplied.  I'ppiT  Bu- 
■'liiiiian,  W.  V.  Kennedy.     College  of  West  Afrlea. 
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A.  P.  Camphor,  President ;  J.  C.  Sherrill,  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  R.  Camphor,*  J.  A.  Davis,*  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Davis,*  W.  F.  Hawkins,*  Mrs.  F.  M.  Allen,* 
Teachers;  Miss  Amanda  Davis,*  Matron;  F.  M. 
Allen,*  Superintendent  of  Printing. 

CapePalmas  and  Singe  Districts.— B.  K.  McKee- 
ver,  P.  E.  ( P.  O.,  Cape  Mount).  Blue  Barrow,  Beabo, 
Grand  Cess,  and  Sasstown,  to  be  supplied.  Blunts- 
ville,  S.  R.  Miller.*  Cape  Mount,  B.  K.  McKeever. 
Greenville,  J.  A.  Simpson,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Simpson,* 
Teacher.  Fishtown,  Z.  B.  Roberts,*  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Russ,*  Teacher.  Lexington,  C.  A.  Minor.  Louisi- 
ana, P.  E.  Walker,  E.  A.  L.  McCauley,*  Teacher. 
Settra  Kroo,  Willis  Gatlin.*  Sinoe  River  Industrial 
Mission,  J.  B.  Robertson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Robei^tson,* 
Teacher;  G  B.  Graudo,*  Native  Teacher.  Wah 
Country,  Mrs.  Isabella  Shuman,*  Teacher.  Niffoo, 
Pano  Stacy.*  Barraka  and  two  substations,  U.  L. 
Walker,  Mrs.  U.  L.  Walker,*  Teacher,  Jasper  Grant,* 
Native  Helper.  Bigtown  and  Plukey,  II.  II.  Evans, 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Ashton,*  Teacher.  Cape  Palmas,  J.  A. 
Faust.  Cape  Palmas  Seminary,  T.  T.  Brewer.* 
(larraway  and  one  substation,  D.  A.  Carson,  Wesley 
Fish,*  John  Boyce.*  Tubmantown  and  Pellibo, 
Alex.  Tubman;*  J.  B.  Grey,*  D.  F.  Johnson,* 
Teachers ;  George  Stevens,*  Native  Helper.  Wissika, 
Miss  Rachel  Mair,*  Miss  Jessie  Arms,*  Teachers; 
John  Starks,  Native  Helper. 

Madeira  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  Mission.— 
Superintendent  to  be  supplied. 

Madeira  Islands :  Funchal,  to  be  supplied  ;  Fun- 
chal  School,  Miss  Caroline  Newton,*  Miss  Emily 
Newton  ;*  San  Antonio  Mission,  W.  G.  Smart,  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Smart,*  Miss  L.  Newton,*  Matthew  Furtado,* 
J.  Domingus.*    Cape  Verde  Islands,  G.  B.  Nind. 

St.  Paul's  River  District— I.  N.  Holder,  P.  E, 
(P.  O.,  Monrovia).  Bensonville,  Philip  T.  Barker.* 
Crozierville  and  School,  A.  L.  Sims.  Brewerville, 
F.  C.  Holderness.  Caldwell,  W.  II.  Carter,  J.  H. 
Ricks,*  Teacher.  Clay  Ashland  and  School,  C.  A. 
Lincoln.  Crawford  Mission,  Mrs.  H.  A.  M.  Craw- 
ford.* Careysburg  and  Newland,  J.  E.  Clarke,  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Hagan,*  Teacher.  Harrisburg,  H.  L.  Potter- 
field,*  A.  M.  Harris,*  Teacher.  Millsburg,  S.  D. 
Richards.*  Pesseh  and  Brown  Station,  R.  Boyce. 
Robertsville,  T.  H.  Clarke.  Sasstown,  Andrew 
Snorton,*  G.  W.  Parker,*  Teacher.  St.  Paul's  River 
Industrial  School,  J.  B.  McGill,*  Principal ;  Mrs.  F. 
A.  M.  McGill,*  Preceptress ;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Gravelly,* 
Assistant :  E.  R.  Gravelly,  Pastor  and  Teacher.  Vir- 
ginia, Z.  R.  Kennedy.* 

Oh  fnrlomjh — Miss  Agnes  McAllister,*  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Hunt,*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Osborne,*  John 
Harrow. 

Since  Conference  Dr.  A.  P.  Camphor  and  wife 
have  returned  to  the  United  States  on  furlough,  and 
Rev.  J.  C.  Sherrill  is  acting  president  of  the  College 
of  West  Africa;  Rev.  John  W.  Davis,  pastor  of 
the  church  at  New  Georgia,  died  August  14 ;  Rev. 
George  B.  Nind  has  been  transferred  from  Cape 
Verde  Islands  and  stationed  at  Funchal,  Madeira 
Islands ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Banta  and  Miss  Louise  M. 

•  Signifies  not  members  of  the  Conference. 


Stead  sailed  for  Liberia  June  29,  and  on  August  4 
Miss  Stead  was  married  at  Cape  Palmas  to  Rev.  D. 
A.  Carson ;  Miss  Arms  and  Miss  Mair,  who  have 
been  on  furlough,  returned  to  Liberia  in  August. 

Foreign  Missionaries. 

The  following  were  sent  to  Liberia  by  the  Mission- 
ary Society.  The  date  shows  time  of  reaching 
Liberia,  and  present  address  follows : 

Mr.  Ferdinand  M.  Allen,  January,  1899,  Monrovia. 

Mrs,  Ruby  Williams  Allen,  January,  1899,  Mon- 
rovia. 

Miss  Mary  E..Banta,  August,  1901,  Garraway. 

Rev.  David  A.  Carson,  January,  1901,  Garraway. 

Mrs.  Louise  Stead  Carson,  August,  1901,  Garraway. 

Mr.  Joe  A.  Davis,  January,  1899,  Monrovia. 

Mrs.  Cordelia  Durham  Davis,  Januar}',  1901, 
Monrovia.  ' 

Miss  Amanda  Davis,  January,  1899,  Monrovia. 

Rev.  James  A.  T.  Faust,  February,  1901,  Cape 
Palmas. 

Rev.  Eugene  R.  Gravelly,  February,  1901,  White 
Plains. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Hazard  Gravelly,  February,  1901, 
White  Plains. 

Rev.  John  M.  Perkins,  November,  1901,  Barraka. 

Mrs.  Meriam  Spearo  Perkins,  November,  1901, 
Barraka. 

Rev.  Joseph  C.  Sherrill,  January,  1899,  Monrovia. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Stearns  Sherrill,  January,  1899,  Mon- 
rovia. 

Rev.  Jdhn  A.  ^impson,  February,  1899,  Greenville. 

Mrs.  Mattie  Hamilton  Simpson,  February,  1899, 
Greenville. 


Rev.  Alexander  P.  Camphor  and  wife  (Mamie 
Weathers   Camphor)  arrived   in  Liberia   January, 

1897,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  on  furlough 
May,  1901.    They  are  at  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  William  G.  Smart  and  wife  (Eliza  Newton 
Smart)  have  been  missionaries  in  the  Madeira 
Islands  for  several  years.  They  were  recognized  as 
missionaries  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  November, 

1898.  Address,  Funchal. 

Rev.  George  B.  Nind  arrived  in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  in  January,  1901.  In  May  he  was  transferred 
to  Funchal,  Madeira  Islands. 


The  following  missionaries  in  Liljeria  were  sent 
out  by  Bishop  Taylor.  The  date  shows  the  time 
when  they  were  recognized  as  missionaries  of  the 
Missionary  Society : 

Miss  Jessie  J.  Arms,  November,  1898,  Wissika. 

Miss  Rachel  Mair,  November,  1898,  Wissika. 

Rev.  James  B.  Robertson,  April,  1898,  Sinoe. 

Mrs.  Freida  Smith  Robertson,  April,  1898,  Sinoe. 

Rev.  Ulma  L.  Walker,  April,  1898,  Barraka. 

Mrs.  U.  L.  Walker,  April,  18i)8,  Barraka. 

Miss  Agnes  McAllister,  Rev.  John  Harrow,  Mr. 
Don  Eugene  Osborne,  and  Mrs.  Alma  Lawson  Os- 
borne, who  were  recognized  by  t^ie  Board  of  Man- 
agers in  April,  1898,  as  missionaries,  are  now  in  the 
United  States. 
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OuUook  of.  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Liheria. 


Outlook  of  the  Methodist  Episoopal  Ohnroh  in 

Liberiai 

BV   KEY.   ALEXANDER  P.   CAMPHOR,   D.D. 

ANEW  day  dawns  for  our  work  in  Liberia,  and 
an  era  of  cheering  promise  and  hope  opens 
with  the  new  century.  With  the  inauguration  and 
progress  of  the  new  dispensation  of  efficiency  in  ad- 
ministration and  work  in  Liberia  there  has  followed, 
as  a  natural  and  necessary  result,  a  profound 
awakening  of  interest,  which  has  infused  new  life 
and  strength  into  the  whole  work  as  never  before, 
and  made  a  deep  and  abiding  impression  upon  the 
entire  Llberian  Republic. 

In  both  the  heathen  and  old  Liberian  work  there 
has  been  decided  improvement  and  progress.  While 
there  has  not  been  large  and  phenomenal  growth  in 
meml>ership  there  has  been  honest  and  faithful  work 
in  nurturing  and  building  up  what  we  have.  The 
policy  pursued  has  been  to  strengthen  rather  than 
to  expand;  to  center  upon  the  best  places  In  the 
several  Conference  districts  of  our  native  and 
Liberian  work,  and  make  them  as  strong  and  as 
creditable  as  our  working  force  and  means  per- 
mitted. .\s  a  result  of  this  the  work  to-day  is 
gradually  throwing  off  its  old  discouraging  aspects, 
and  taking  on  new  life  and  vigor. 

Our  native  work  is  growing  in  importance,  and 
promises  much  for  the  future.  At  all  our  Annual 
Conference  sessions  this  work  has  been  made  a 
special  study,  and  has  been  given  every  encourage- 
ment. Native  helpers  have,  therefore,  reaiized  their 
share  of  the  burden  of  work  and  responsibility,  and 
have  been  faithful  and  loyal  in  the  discharge  of 
assigned  work  and  duty. 

The  excellent  record  in  work  and  character  of 
J.  J.  Powell  and  C.  A.  Lincoln,  two  of  our  leading 
native  ministers— to  say  nothing  of  others— is  in 
evidence  of  this  fact.  Tlie  former  as  pastor  of  the 
PowellsvlUe  and  Paynesvillo  Stations,  and  the  lat- 
ter, at  present,  the  successful  pastor  of  our  Clay 
Ashland  Charge  and  secretary  of  the  Annual  Con- 
ference, are  showing  large  capacity  for  work,  and 
are  dolncr  well  under  difficult  and  trying  circum- 
stances. They  are  products  of  this  work,  and  show 
the  possibility  and  large  promise  that  lie  hidden 
beneath  the  rough  surface  of  the  raw  material  which 
we  are  to  shape  and  mold. 

The  coming  in  of  reinforcement,  especially  from 
our  schools  in  the  South,  has  inspired  hope  and 
stimulated  larger  endeavor.  The  marked  success  of 
J.  C.  Sherrill  as  pastor  of  our  leading  church  in 
Monrovia,  where  an  almost  brilliant  record  has  been 
made,  of  J.  A.  Simpson  at  Sinoe,  of  J.  A.  Faust  at 
Cape  Palmas,  of  E.  R.  Gravelly  at  the  St.  Paul  River 
Industrial  Mission,  and  the  lay  teachers  and  helpers 
in  the  work  of  the  college  in  Monrovia,  has  meant 
much  for  the  whole  work ;  and  the  kindly  spirit  of 
the  old  workers  in  receiving  and  working  with  them 
is  most  encouraging. 

Perhaps  our  one  greatest  work  in  Liberia  during 
the  past  quadrennium  has  been  the  organization  and 
building  up  of  schools.  That  seemed  to  be  the  work 
that  needed  immediate  attention  and  care.  Monrovia 


Seminary  was  strengthened  and  placed  upon  a 
broader  basis.  By  order  of  the  Conference  its  name 
was  changed  to  the  *' College  of  West  Africa,"  and 
efforts  were  made  to  do  better  and  more  advanced 
work.  Elementary  and  grammar  schools  were  or- 
ganized in  nearly  all  of  our  churches  and  missions 
as  auxiliary  to  the  college.  After  four  years  of  hard 
work  we  have  33  schools  and  1,223  pupils,  522  of 
whom  represent  our  native  element. 

Along  with  these  preparatory  schools  are  our  in- 
dustrial missions,  where  many  boys  and  girls  of  the 
republic  are  being  thoroughly  equipped  in  various 
trades  for  independent  and  industrious  citizenship. 
We  have  been  greatly  encouraged  in  the  ready 
response  that  has  come  from  the  people  in  their 
efforts  to  help  themselves. 

As  an  evidence  of  their  interest  in  Christian  edu- 
cation and  the  welfare  of  the  college  we  have  received 
from  students,  the  churches,  and  Sunday  schools 
fully  $1,100  in  the  past  five  years.  Previously  funds 
for  our  schools  in  Liberia  came  only  from  America. 
To-day  every  child  in  Liberia  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  feels  the  personal  responsibility 
of  doing  something,  though  it  be  but  a  mite,  to  help 
swell  the  educational  collection,  and  thus  share  a 
part  in  so  great  a  work. 

But  all  that  the  people  themselves  may  do  is  still 
inadequate  to  measure  up  to  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  hour.    We  are  needing  specially  $15,000. 

(1 )  For  a  new  college  building.  The  old  seminary 
building,  at  times  In  the  past  too  large,  has  now  be- 
come inadequate  for  our  growing  school.  We  have 
been  compelled,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  our 
family  and  teachers,  to  convert  piazzas,  hallways, 
and  living  rooms  into  recitation  and  lecture  rooms. 
The  old  garret,  once  the  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of 
plunder,  has  been  repaired  and  partitioned  off  into 
six  rooms  for  grills ;  and  yet  all  of  this  does  not 
begin  to  furnish  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
many  who  apply,  and  the  still  larger  number  who 
ought  to  be  with  us  receiving  the  full  benefits  that 
come  from  a  Christian  home  and  school. 

(2)  A  theological  school  for  the  training  of  a  blot- 
ter ministry  in  Liberia.  Such  a  school  is  a  crying 
necessity.  It  would  fill  a  long-felt  want,  and  give 
an  impetus  to  the  work  it  has  never  yet  received. 

(3)  Two  hundred  scholarships,  of  $25  each,  for 
needy  and  worthy  young  people  in  our  schools  pre- 
paring for  the  Christian  ministry  and  other  forms  of 
Christian  service.  Without  this  help  and  encourage- 
ment from  us  many  of  our  own  boys  and  girls  will 
either  remain  in  abject  ignorance  and  heathenism, 
or  be  taken  up  by  other  churches,  where  such  aid 
will  be  given,  and  where  their  services  will  be  forever 
lost  to  Methodism.  How  our  work  in  Liberia  has 
suffered  because  of  neglect  in  providing  help  for  the 
education  of  our  young  people  I  We  mxuA  do  some- 
thing  to  encourage  the  youth  of  the  Churchy  or  it  will  be 
(mly  a  question  of  a  few  years  wften  the  Church  in  Ia- 
beria  wUl  have  lost  beyond  recovery  its  iistftdness  and 
power. 

The  Home  Church  needs  siQl  to  stand  strongly  by 
Liberia.  Let  there  be  no  relinquishment  of  claims, 
nor  retrenchment  of  funds  for  the  work  of  God  Ir 
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Africa.  Lut  ns  rather  lengttten  our  corda  and 
Hlrengttteti  our  Blakee,  (or  the  wblt«niDs  flelds  are 
ctllins  loDdlf  for  addltloDal  means  and  laborers, 
and  ao  abaodaat  barreet  awaits  the  heroic  Bervlce 
a\  the  [aithfui  reaper. 
Orange,  N.  J. 

WeBt  Oentral  Afrioa  Uisaion  Oonferenoa 

TilR  U  est  Central  Africa  Mission  Con fereaoe  in- 
(^tudcii  what  was  (ormerl)'  the  chief  part  of  the 
Con^  Mission  Conference.  The  misaions  on  the 
CoDKO  liave  boen  abandoned,  and  tlie  missioos  in 
AtiHola.  commenced  Id  IHSS,  reported,  in  18W,  5 
churches,  :>  parsonagee,  5  SuqiIa}'  schools  with  76 
scholars.  ^7  full  members,  snd  10  probationers.  No 
report  of  members  and  probationers  bus  since  been 
made,  and  it  is  probable  they  remain  about  tbe 
samp.  It  is  boped  that  some  si^s  of  progress  In 
tbts  dirfction  will  be  raantft-Bted  erelong.  The  mis- 
■  sionaries  report  they  have  been  laying  the  tounda- 
iIohh  for  a  subslantiai  and  important  work  in  the 

Bishop  Hartzell  reports  that  the  missionaries  who 
have  been  on  furlough  have  retnrned,  additional 
workers  have  been  received,  proparBtlon  has  been 
made  for  printing  and  circulation  of  llTeracure  In 
the  oativo  language,  and  important  building  enter- 
prises have  been  loaugurated. 

Miss  ION  A  tit  E:<. 

The  date  shows  the  time  of  reaching  tbe  field. 
The  station  follows.  All  but  Rev.  II.  E.  Ball  and 
wife  were  sent  ont  by  Bishop  Taylor,  and  were  rec- 


ognized as  missiontiries  of  theHissionary  Bocietj'  tij 
the  Board  of  Managers  in  April,  1896. 

Kev.  Hampton  E.  Ball,  April,  1901,  Malange. 

Mrs.  Cora  Ayars  Ball,  April,  1901,  Malange. 

Kev.  William  P.  Dodson,  tlarch,  188a,  Pungo 
Andongo. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Mackenzie  Dodson,  March,  1886, 
Pango  Andoi^o. 

Bcr.  Samuel  J.  Mead,  March,  IS85,  .Malange. 

Mrs.  Ardella  Enapp  Mead,  March,  1SS5,  Malange. 

Rev.  WlUmm  8.  Miller,  November,  1886,  Pungo 
Andongo. 

Rev.  Robert  Shields,  February,  1887,  Pango 
Andongo, 

Mrs.  Louise  Raven,  Shields,  July,  18M,  Pongo 
Andongo. 

Mn.  Mary  B.  Sbaett,  July,  1891,  Pungo  Andongo. 

Kev.  Amos  E.  Withey,  March,  1886,  Malange. 

Mrs.  Irene  Adams  Withey,  March,  1BS5,  Malange. 

Rev.  Herbert  Cookraan  Withey,  March,  1885, 
Malange.  

Kev,  8.  ElsoD  BrewHler,  who  went  to  Angola  in 
March,  ISW, married  MiasCoraZenlmlre,  November 
2B,  lUOO,  and  left  in  December  for  tbe  United  States. 
Mrs.  Brewster  died  January  8,  1001,  and  Mr. 
Brewster  la  now  In  the  United  States. 

Rev,  Thomas  Walte  arrived  in  Angola  in  April, 
1899.  He  left  in  March,  1901,  on  his  way  to  the 
United  Slates,  and  died  In  Lurgan,  Ireland,  May  3. 

Miss  Josephine  Mekkelson  represents  the  Wom- 
an's Foreign  Missionary  Society.  It  Is  expected  that 
Miss  Hilda  Larson  and  Miss  Susan  Collins  wiUretoni 
to  Africa  as  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Society. 
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The  folliming  mlaBioiia] 

aecied  -wlih  the  Congu  anil 

Mlisiouarie.t. 
Wm.  11.  Arrinplato 
Mis.  W.  II.  Arringdale 
Jt'n-iulali,*rrfiig(lBli! 
MiBR  Mary  A  Angus 
Miss  Harriel  Baton 
IleniT  E.  Boiiolt 
James  G.  BHiuHon 
Miss  Abble  M.  BrlllnlD 
Ellsworth  Brown 
MISBEffleH.  Brannoii 
Rer,  Lancasler  C,  Burling 
Mrs.  I,.  C.  Burling 
Bradley  L.  Burr 
Mlu  Jennie  Bncklialtcr 
liiliam  B.  Case 
Mrs.  Estelle  Uase 
V.  8.  Grant  Cameron 
Ticll  Chatelain 
J.  II.  Cooppr 
Mrs.  EllEabetti  Cooper 
MlasMar}-  .\.  flilt 
E.  E.  ClaaiD 
'mIbs  Saiuin  I'ollltis 
Mies  L,  Fannie  Cnmmings 
Clarence  I..  Davenport 
IllratnW.  Elklns 
Mrs.  ir.  W.  Elklnn 
»llua  M.  FteIdH 
Miss  Belle  Grower 
Jan.  A.Harripnn,  M.D. 
I  MlM  SuBle  J.  Harvey 
MUb  Helen  L.  llarlley 
Wm.  Htckx 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hicks 
Crilleg  Jensen 
Mra.  C.  Jensen 
Jens  IV.  Jensen 
Levi  U.  Johnson,  M.D. 

Julius  L.  Jiidson 
Mlxs  Marth.)  E.  Kah 
MisH  Mary  Kildare 
Charles  I.aHin 
MiRsHllila  Lamon 
MisH  Mary  B.  Lindsay 
Charli-s  I..  Miller 
(ieo.  B.  Mackey 
Charles  M.  McLean 
Wm.  11.  Mead 
Mrs.  Alma  M.  Head 
MissXcllinMead 
Miss  A 1  bertha  Mead 
Andrew  S.  Myers 
MiHsMsH'  K-  Myers,  M.D. 
Henry  Nehne 
John  \.  Ncwih 
Fred  B.  Sortliaui 
J.  Oman 
Mr".  J.  Oman 


'i«i  were   formerly 
.tngiola  MiMiiODs: 
Arrlve-il.  Lrl 

Jiov.,  ISSB 

Nov.,  IBS6 

Nov.,  ims 

May,  IStIS  • 

Apnl,  1863  Sept., 
Nov.,  1885 
April,  189» 
•ApHl,  1»86 
Jan.,    1R8T 

Nov.,  K«a  •Jan. 

"Jan.,   ]«I0  Aug.. 

Jan.,  Veso  Xag: 
April,  1886  ■ 

Mar.,  189!  ■ 

Jan..  IS93  Sept., 

Jan..  1893  Sept., 
April,  ^m^         * 

Feb.,  iW5 
April,  IHjH 
April.  18H0  ■ 

April,  1886  Nov., 
.May,  1SS7 
May.  1»8T 
Nov.,  1S86  .Mar., 
Feb..  IBSe 
April,  1886 
April,  1NR6 
April,  188T 
-May.  IBST 
April,  IMffi 
Dec.,  1S86 
Dec.,  ISMB 


Mar.,  IBSfi  Oct., 
Mar..  WS5  Jan.. 
May,  ISW)  'Nov., 
Dee.,  IM8n 


Den.,  VW,  Nov., 
Mur.,  liS«.l  "May. 
Mar,  I8S5    April. 


Mar.,  li«5  •Oct., 
Mar.,  I>«.'i  "July, 
May,  I")*) 
Mar.,  1HR5  •July, 


Mar.l-'tSi   AuR.; 


Missionahas. 

Arrived. 

Left. 

tluirlesE.  Peters 

May, 

1«86  -July 

1886 

Mi>^  Jeanne  Feck 

Apri 

1801 

•July 

1892 

Edward  E.  Pliley 

11*13 

•May 

1893 

Will.  E.  Raamaasen 

1887 

•Feb. 

189ft 

18ST 

•1890 

^ 

Mr^-.    Helen    Chapman     Has- 

1891 

Dec 

1999 

tm 

ChArle«  A.  Ratcllffe 

Mar. 

18».'i 

1888 

Mi9«l,avlniaRatcliffe 

July 

I8M 

•Aug. 

1804 

SH3 

s»: 

88T 
880 
8S.S 

890 
8UR 

David  Held,  M.D, 

Jan. 

18SB 

1880 

MiasDehaRetiB 

Mar. 

1885 

Oct. 

18W 

MrF.  Jeanetle  Roseman 

Jan. 

1890 

Aug. 

1893 

Charles<i.Kudolpli 

Mar. 

18SS 

1890 

JolinW  Sbueit 

Julv 

l«(»»Apnl 

ISBrt 

ArthnrE.8hortland 

May 

1886 

•Mar. 

I8K8 

Clurk Smith.  M.D. 

May 

Oct. 

■S\ti'.  Anina  Royal  Smith 

May 

1886  -Sept 

188)1 

wm.  Snape 

1891 

189'J 

.Mrs.  Annie  Snape 

1891 

•1892 

886 

Ai  Sortorc 

Ma) 

1886 

•Apri 

1889 

Andrew  Steele 

May 

1880 

Dei-. 

IS8K 

Waller  a  Steele 

May 

1H8T 

1888 

8S6 
886 

Mrs.  Annie  Steele 

Maj 

1887 

l»fe 

Archer  Steele,  Sr. 

May 

18S7 

1888 

Archer  Steele,  Jr. 

May 

l^T 

1888 

IV.  n.  Summers,  M.D. 

Fel), 

1885 

"May 

1887 

mi 

MIis  Jennie  M.  Taylor,  M.D 

1896 

•Dec- 

1898 

Ross  Taylor 

JIar. 

1885 

April 

1885 

Mrs.  Ross  Taylor 

Mar. 

1S85 

April 

18S.'> 

893 

888 

.femes  C  Telcr 

Mar 

1887 

Nov. 

1891 

Aprl 

188fl 

Dec. 

1886 

888 

MLss  Elizabeth  J  Trimble 

June 

1887 

188B 

l-nnno  a.  Walker 

May, 

1886 

1888 

David  E.  Walrath 

July 

1891 

•May 

1803 

Mn.  Sarah  Walrath 

July 

18B1 

June,  1S93 

Mlsa  Liiile  Whiteside 

Apri 

1891 

•June 

1895 

888 

Wm.O.  White 

Feb. 

1890 

1898 

HeuryW.  Willis 

Mar. 

•Aug. 

1885 

Mr«.  H.  W.  Willis 

Mar. 

18S> 

Sept. 

1885 

893 
885 

Joseph  Wilkes 

Jan. 

18S9 

Mr«.  Emily  Wilkes 

Jan. 

1885 

1888 

Mi!«  Agnm  Wilkes 

Jiin. 

ISS.'i 

8Hi> 

!!,  V.Henley  Wn?lit 

Feb. 

1887 

1888 

mi 

•Died. 

The  Metbodist  HiBsirai  in  Angola. 

SIXTEEN  years  ago  last  January  a  party  of  over 
forty  niiBslonaries  (men,  women,  and  children) 
sailed  from  N'mv  York  to  join  Bishop  William  Taylor 
OB  the  coaet  oi  Africa  lo  proLtiiJ  with  him  to  the 
PortugncsK  province  ol  Angola,  ^oullvwi^st  Atrica, 
atid  enteritis  the  port  of  St.  Paul  dc  Loanda  louoded 

jVtlerva^inttthrough  the  process  of  acclitnatlia- 
tloTi  and  sitting  'some  returning  to  .\ineric«).  more 
than  hall  of  this  parly  proceedeil  to  the  interior  of 
ATigola,  precededbyapioneer  party  of  five,  and  tour 
iHiurior  stations  were  opened. 

Ijiter  on  tiro  more  stations  were  opened  and  one 
of  ihe  old  abandoned,  so  that  the  stations  in  order 
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are :  Loanda  ou  the  coast,  aboat  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  south  of  the  Congo ;  Dondo,  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Quanza  River,  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  Loanda ;  Quihongoa,  seventy- 
five  miles  by  caravan  trail  inland  from  Dondo; 
Pungo  Andongo,  fourteen  miles  beyond  Quihongoa ; 
Malange,  about  sixty  miles  beyond  Pungo  Andongo, 
and  Qnessua,  six  miles  beyond  Malange. 

In  May,  18&7,  Bishop  Hartzell,  previously  elected 
and  ordained  as  successor  to  Bishop  Taylor,  visited 
the  Angola  field  for  the  first  time,  and  at  Quihongoa 
held  the  first  session  of  the  Congo  Mission  Conference, 
now  to  be  called  West  Central  Africa  Conference, 
and,  at  that  time,  the  majority  of  those  he  met  were 
of  the  number  of  those  who  had  remained  on  the 
field  since  their  outgoing  with  Bishop  Taylor  in  1885, 
making  twelve  years  of  consecutive  labor  without 
returning  to  their  native  land. 

Among  Bishop  HartzelPs*  first  act  was  the  per- 
fecting of  an  arrangement  by  which  these  mission- 
aries and  those  who  had  come  to  their  assistance 
during  the  intervening  years  should  have  a  furlough, 
which  has  now  been  accomplished. 

The  results  of  our  past  labors  are  encouraging  from 
the  standpoint  that  others  have  labored  in  new  mis- 
sion fields  for  a  longer  period  with  nothing  like  the 
apparent  success  that  has  attended  us,  for  we  have 
seen  a  few  truly  converted  to  God,  many  others 
seeking  salvation,  and  many  more  as  a  following 
who  are  not  classed  as  converts  or  even  probation- 
ers, whose  influence  is  for  good  in  that  they  forsake 
many  foolish  heathen  customs  and  superstitions, 
and  desist  from  labor  in  their  gardens  on  the  Lord's 
Day. 

We  have  seen  some  come  out  of  superstition  and 
sin,  to  whom  we  have  listened  as  they  have  preached 
the  word  of  life  with  clearness  and  force,  bringing 
much  comfort  to  our  own  souls. 

Young  men  and  women  have  grown  up  in  our 
schools,  married  and  settled  down,  giving  an  exam- 
ple for  a  Christian  home  with  marked  effect  upon 
those  around. 

Many  boys  and  girls  have  gotten  the  rudiments  of 
an  education  from  our  day  schools,  while  others 
have  learned  trades  and  useful  industries. 

But  much  of  our  work,  well  begun  at  different 
times,  has  been  cut  short  by  the  many  sorts  of  labors 
devolving  upon  us,  with  so  few  helpers.  We  were 
at  first  on  a  self-supporting  basis  and  labored  for 
our  daily  bread.  We  were  our  own  builders,  and 
the  work  of  the  whole  Mission,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  devolved,  through  a  term  of  years,  upon  a 
few  men. 

Sometimes  our  little  forces  were  weakened  by  sick- 
ness, those  who  were  well  being  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied with  those  who  were  fever-stricken,  and  yet 
amid  all  our  trials  and  difficulties  and  the  death  of 
some  of  our  valued  helpers,  the  work  among  the 
heathen  went  on  in  various  departments,  according 
to  our  ability  and  numbers. 

We  are  now  supported  by  our  Missionary  Society, 
and  all  our  wants  supplied,  but  we  are  still  embar- 
rassed in  two  directions,  one  being  our  need  of 
truly    consecrated    and    well-prepared    men    and 


women  to  enable  us  to  fully  man  all  our  stations, 
the  other,  the  crying  need  of  better  lighted  and 
ventilated  homes  for  our  missionaries. 

On  these  two  lines  we  have  suffered  for  years,  and 
to  this  and  the  consequent  thin  spreading  of  our 
energies  in  many  directions,  is  due  in  great  measure 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  realized  even  greater 
results. 


Ohristiaii  Liteiatnre  and  the  Angola  Mission 

Press. 

BY  REV.   H.    C.  WITHEY. 

THE  native  language  in  Angola  is  the  Kimbnndu. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  of  the  wide- 
^read  euphonious  Bantu  family,  and  has  maintained 
its  purity  to  a  remarkable  degree  through  four  hun- 
dred years*  contact  with  Portuguese.  It  is  spoken 
by  about  a  million  people,  and  destined  to  take  in 
more  of  the  contiguous  dialects,  and  is  used  as  a 
lingua  franca  up  and  down  the  coast  and  far  into 
the  interior. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Kimbundu- 
speaking  people  can  read  and  write  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  proficiency.  The  Mbaka  tribe  in  par- 
ticular have  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  and  have  taught 
each  other  since  the  Jesuit  missions  were  abandoneil 
among  them  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Although  some  literary  work  was  done  for  the 
Angola  natives  by  the  Jesuits  it  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared, so  that  now,  excepting  the  work  of  one 
native,  they  have  no  literature  in  their  own  lan- 
guage but  what  we  supply  them. 

The  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  are  the  only  Protestants  at  work  in  the  Kim- 
bnndu field,  and  we  have  a  small  but  promising 
church  of  native  Christians  who  need  instruction. 
Especially  in  Sunday  school  work  we  can  make  good 
use  of  literature. 

Up  to  the  Conference  of  1897  we  were  unable,  by 
reason  of  the  fewness  of  our  numbers,  to  do  any- 
thing at  Mission  Press  work  on  the  field,  although 
good  prosrress  was  made  in  translations,  and  some 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  published  for  us  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Bishop  Ilartzell  has  been  desirous  of  seeing  this 
branch  of  the  work  go  forward,  and  by  his  help,  and 
that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Tract  Society,  we 
have  now  on  the  field  a  very  good  outfit  for  beginning 
a  Mission  Press. 

We  have  been  privileged  to  have  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  in  Kimbnndu  published  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  A  collection  of  Hymns, 
Psalms,  and  Catechism  has  been  published  by  the 
Book  Concern  in  New  York,  the  cost  being  met 
partly  by  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Religions  Tract 
Society  of  London,  and  partly  by  a  grant  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Tract  Society  and  the  Sunday 
School  Union. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  made  us  a 
grant  of  over  ten  thousand  copies  of  Kimbnndu  and 
Portuguese  Scriptures  on  "missionary  terms," 
which  means  that  they  are  to  l>e  cinrulated  among 
the  natives  at  a  price  judged  to  be  within  their  easy 
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reach,  and  the  proceeds,  above  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, etc.,  are  to  be  remitted  to  the  society. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, and  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Foster,  of  Philadelphia,  for 
donations  of  electrotypes  and  for  favorable  terms 
for  their  purchase. 

The  native  readers  in  Angola  are  widely  scattered, 
and  we  need  a  system  of  colportage  to  reach  them. 
We  have  several  promising  young  men,  trained  in 
our  Mis.sion,  who  know  something  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  the  power  of  Christ,  and  these  we  expect  to 
utilize  to  good  advantage  in  this  line  of  worlc. 


Onr  Angola  Station& 

.     BY  RBV.   A.   E.   WITHEY. 

IN  Angola  we  need  funds  for  school  and  church 
buildings.  We  are  using  our  residences  and 
temporary  buildings  for  church  and  school  purposes 
to  great  disadvantage  to  health  and  convenience. 
Providence  has  favored  us  in  the  selection  of  sites. 

In  Loanda  our  station  is  located  upon  a  hill  over- 
looking the  lower  city  and  harbor.  In  Dondo  our 
residence  faces  the  park  and  river,  and  is  not  ex- 
oelled.  At  Quihongoa  we  have  about  a  thousand 
acres  of  land,  including  a  hill  quarry  of  brown  sand- 
stone for  building  purposes.  At  Pungo  Andongo 
the  station  is  in  the  center  of  tlie  village,  and  this  is 
also  the  case  in  Malange,  where  we  have  been  given 
a  portion  of  land  adjoining  our  own  site,  and  are 
erecting  a  dwelling  upon  it  to  fulfill  the  condition 
of  the  gift.  At  Quessua  we  have  an  elevated  loca- 
tion destined  to  be  a  fine  sanitarium  for  missionaries, 
and  is  now  occupied  for  a  girls*  school  by  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

We  should  be  enabled  to  build  four  chapels  and 
four  school  buildings  within  the  coming  two  years, 
and  this  will  require  a  large  advance  upon  the 
regular  appropriations. 


East  Oentral  Africa  Mission  Oonferenoe. 

THE  mission  at  Inhambane,  in  Portuguese  terri- 
tory, Southeast  Africa,  was  originally  in  charge 
of  the  American  Boanl.  Rev.  E.  H.  Richards  went 
to  Inhambane  in  1884,  and  returned  in  1890.  He  went 
oat  the  second  time  under  Bishop  Taylor,  in  1893, 
and  returned  in  1896.  Appointed  a  missionary  of 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1897,  he  arrived  at  Inhambane  January  4, 
1898.  There  are  three  principal  stations  and  several 
efficient  native  workers,  with  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  native  members  and  probationers. 

The  mission  in  Rhodesia  is  in  British  territory, 
with  headquarters  at  Old  Umtali  and  New  Umtali 
(ten  miles  apart).  At  Old  Umtali  is  a  valuable  mis- 
sion property,  consisting  of  thirteen  thousand  acres 
of  land  and  ten  buildings,  which  have  been  donated, 
and  are  said  to  be  worth  $100,000,  and  are  the  basis 
for  a  substantial  industrial  mission.  It  is  probable 
that  on  November  9, 1901,  Bishop  Hartzeil  organized 
the  East  Central  Africa  Mission  Conference  at  New 
Umtali. 


Missionaries. 

The  date  shows  the  time  of  reaching  the  field,  and 
the  station  follows : 

Jifiodcuia. 

Rev.  Robert  Emory  Beetham,  .July,  1901,  Old 
Umtali. 

Rev.  James  L.  De  Witt,  April,  1899,  Old  UmtalL 

Mrs.  Vyma  Adams  DeWitt,  April,  1899,  Old 
Umtali. 

Rev.  Eddy  H.  Greeley,  April,  1900,  Old  Umtali. 

Mrs.  Anna  Ardut  Greeley,  April,  1899,  Old  Umtali. 

Miss  Ilarriete  E.  Johnson,  June,  1901,  Old  Umtali. 

Mr.  George  M.  Odium,  March,  1901,  Old  Umtali. 

Rev.  John  McKendree  Springer,  June,  1901,  New 
Umtali. 

Rev.  Robert  Wodehouse,  March,  1901,  New 
Umtali. 

Mrs.  Robert  Wodehouse,  March,  1901,  New 
Umtali. 

I\jrtu(fiw«e  Soutfteast  Africa. 

Rev.  Erwln  H.  Richards,  DJD.,  January,  1898,  In- 
hambane. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Duncanson  Richards,  January,  1898, 
Inhambane. 

Rev.  Frank  D.  Wolf,  November,  1901,  Inhambane. 

Mrs.  Edith  Hornberger  Wolf,  M.D.,  November, 
1901,  Inhambane. 

Rev.  Morris  W.  Ehnes  and  wife  (Belle  Gates 
Ehnes)  arrived  at  New  Umtali  in  October,  1898, 
and  left  June,  1901,  returning  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  at  Painesville,  O. 

Mrs.  Helen  Chapman  Rasmussen,  formerly  in  the 
Congo  Mission,  represents  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  in  Rhodesia.  She  arrived  in 
Old  Umtali  in  June,  1901. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Buckwalter  and  wife  (Lizzie  McNeil 
Buckwalter)  arrived  in  the  Inhambane  Mission  in 
January,  1898,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1900. 


Native  Tribes  of  Sonth  Africa. 

The  native  tribes  in  South  Africa  are  the  Hotten- 
tots, Bushmen,  and  the  various  Bantu  or  Kafir 
tribes.  The  word  Hottentot  is  a  foreign  term,  and 
the  people  to  whom  It  is  applied  call  themselves 
"  Khoi  Khoin  "  which  means  *'  Men  of  Men."  They 
are  yellowish  brown  in  color,  under  medium  height. 
They  generally  live  in  small  communities  in  kraals 
or  villages,  in  huts  of  wickerwork  covered  with  reed 
and  grass  mats.  They  practice  polygamy,  believe  in 
ghosts  and  witchcraft,  and  have  a  form  of  ancestor 
worship.  The  Bushmen  are  pygmies,  about  four 
feet  in  height,  and  resemble  the  Hottentots  in  many 
respects.  They  are  a  race  of  hunters.  The  word 
"Bantu"  means  "people.*'  The  Bantu  vary  from 
black  to  brown  in  color,  and  comprise  all  the  Kafir 
and  Zulu  tribes  of  South  and  Central  Africa.  They 
have  a  belief  in  departed  spirits  and  spiritual  agen- 
cies, chiefly  evil,  whom  they  seek  to  propitiate  by 
sacrifices.  The  detection  of  so-called  witchcraft  is 
practiced  by  a  host  of  witch  doc^tors,  and  is  the  cause 
of  great  cruelty  and  injustice.  Those  declared  guilty 
have  their  property  confiscated,  and  are  put  to 
death  by  torture.  Wives  are  purchased  with  catUe. 
and  vary  in  number  according  to  buying  power  of 
purchaser. 
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THE  General  MlaBloDary  Coinmtttee  o(  the  Metho- 
dist  Episcopal   Cliiirf'h   ji^,4t>iiil>lMl   In   Christ 
Methociisl  Episcopal  fliiin-li.  PiilsLiirs,  PB.,WodQe9- 


riiirig,  ? 


i;iiil>i.T 


■i.  1901. 


Biehojj  MoCaba  preatiirJ,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Smith 
condncled  Ibe  opening  religious  Rervicea. 
The  roll  was  called  by  Secretary  Baldwin  as  fol- 

Bixhii/Hi,  Bowman,  Foster,  Merrill,  .\ndrewB,  Wnr- 
pen,  Fo»8,  Hurst,  Walclen,  MaUnlli-ii,  FiuvI.t,  Vln- 
ceni,  FlixCi'mi.l,  .l<'.u'".GoodselI,  McCabe.CranBlon, 
Moore,  llninilliMt. 

JTiuJonary   BinAojit,    Taylor,  Thobuin,   llartEell. 


roll. 

Jlrrtjrdituf  Seerrtarn,  Stephen  L.  Baldwin. 

Trramrer,  Homer  Eaton. 

Aivfistatit  Tmiii'i-ci',  Henry  C.  Jennings. 

A^mmfoHiiH  of  Jlimian  DiitrlrU,  W.  W.  Ogler, 
H.  A.  .Monroe,  W.  D.  Marah,  11.  C.  Smilli,  J.  C. 
Arbnckle,  R.  H.  Robb,  P  J  .Maveety,  II.  G.  Jack- 
ton,  N.  E.  SImonsen,  G.  'W  letiuiii,  H.  J.  Cnker,  W, 
H.  Nelson,  H,  Lemeke,  John  Pars'inii. 

Ripr'iniliilivm  of  Board  <^  Manatjm,  J.  M.  Buckley, 
J.  F.  floucher,  a  ¥  Uphum,  .1  R.  Baj-  O.  P.  Eck- 
man,  W  V  Kelley  8.  W  Thomas.  -Alden  Speare, 
J.  F.  Rnslius,  J.  8.  Mcl^n,  F..  B.  Tattle,  E,  L. 
'DobMna,Charle«6co<l,J  11  Tufl. 

All  were  proxeiit  except  Bishop  Bowmun,  Bishop 
FoHter  Bishop  Inrsl,  and  Bishop  Taylor,  who  wer« 
detained  at  homo  on  accotint  ot  sickness;  Blshoii 
Moore,  who  wan  In  Cliina;  Bishop  llarlzell.  In  .\frlca: 
Bishop  Vincent,  In  Kurupc  snd  BiBhop  Wnrne,  1ii 
India.  Dr.  J.  K.  Day  and  Dr.  H.  I^mcke  were  ab- 
sent, but  arrived  on  Thursday. 

Dr.  S  L.  Baldwin  was  elected  sccrelar}',  and  Mr. 
8.  EatI  Taylor  aasi  slant  secretur)' 

Dr  Ifoiner  Eaton  was  elected  financjal  secretary; 
and  Dr.  H.  (J.  Jeiinlnics  Jut  his  sHtlsiant. 

Dr.  W,  F,  Oldliam  and  Dr.  George  B.  Snijtb, 
asalstBDt  secrelaries,  were  Iritroduci'd  nnd  invltK<l 
to  take  piirt  In  the  deliberuiloua  oF  the  cnmmiltec. 

The  W  WHS  fixed  so  as  to  Include  the  first  six 
seats  from  the  plntrorm  In  the  center  part  of  the 
church. 

It  was  resolved  that  ilic  sessions  ot  the  comnii([i-<i 
be  from  ViiXI  a.  m.  to  t2:W  P.  M.,  and  (rom  3:»0  ■■.  M. 

to  5  P.  H. 

The  onler  of  luakliig  approprlaUona  as  arioiitoil 
laat  year  wai>  ailopH'il, 

Forelim  mlsoloniirics  Dr.  W.  Mansell,  of  India  \  Dr. 
T  D.  flameweli  and  Kev.  W.  II,  Lacy,  o(  Ctiiiiu, 
were  totmdiioil  lo  ilie  commitlce. 

Ad  Intcreslliiit  and  irordlnl  address  of  welcome  ti< 
tlte  mmmiUi'F  was  made  by  Riv.  T.  N.  Boyle,  D.D., 
proddinfl  itldiir  of  tlic  Pittsburg  District,  I'ltlsbnrK 
Conferenoe,  and  u  ri'ply  was  made  by  BNhop  MK'aiio. 

the  Ireasarcr  pn-scnlwl  his  report  showlnir  ap- 
porfioument.1.  n'ceipts,  etc.,  for   the  year  as  foi- 


Alubama..  

.Alaska  Mlnslon    ....   .. 

Arizona  Mission 

Arkansas 

AilsQta.  

Allanlie  Mission 

.Xustln 

Ballimore 

Bengal 

Black  HliU 

Bine  Ridge 

Bombay 

Bulgaria 

California 

(Viitriil  Alabama 

Central  China  Mission. . 

Central  GprtUMi 

Central  Illinois 

Central  Mlsaonrl 

Central  New  Vork 

ilralOhIo 

Central  I'eunsylTanla. . . 

Central  Swedish 

Central  Ti'iinessee 

ChicBito  li^rm^in 

Cinciniinli 

Colorado 

Columbia  KIrer 

Dakota 

Delaware  

Denmark 

Des  MoincB 

Detroit 

East  Central  Africa 

East  German 

East  Maine 

F.HSt  Ohio 

East  Tennessee 

Eastern  Swedish 

Erie 
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Muw  EngtKOd  Soullieni.. 
New  IlkDipshire 

New  HexlL-o  BuBUBb.! !   . 
New  Hcxito  SpanlBb  — 

New  York 

New  York  Eiut 

Newark 

North  Carolina 

North  Chlnii 

North  Dakota 

North  Oerniaivy 

North  India 

North  IndlHiik 

North  MonlanaMlssioa. 

North  Nebraska 

North  Ohio 

NorthTaciflcOeriuan.. '. 

Northern  O^rmBn 

Northern  Mhineaota 

Northern  Klw  York.  ... 

Northern  Swedish 

N.  W.  GvTiiiaii   

N.W.India 

N.  W,  IndiiiniL 

N.W.Iowft. 

N.  W.  KauBBB 

N.  W.  Ncbnwka 

Norwegian  and  Danish  . . 

Ohio 

Oklahomu 


PactBr  JaiMiiu.'se,.. 
Philadelphia 


I^tlshurg... 

Vuget  Sound 

Huck  River 

)<ainlJidn'Hlilvcr.... 

t*«lnl  Lonlfl 

S^nt  Loab  liernian.. 

Kamnnah 

Mouth  AmeiiCH 

South  l-aroilna 

South  (lermntiy. 

c»nuth  India 

$<outh  Japan 

South  KansuB 

Ckiuthcru  California... 

Sonlherii  German 

tioiithem  Illinois 

AonihwMt  Kansna. . . . 

Sweden 

Snltierland 

TeDnensec 

Troy...'!.!.'..!!!.!!!.. 

I'pper  Iowa 

Upper  Mississippi  — 

L'lah  Mission 

Vermont 

Vlrstnla 

AV'adiinglon 

AVest  Central  Africa.. 
West  China  Mission.. 

AV'MtKermati 

West  Xcbraaka 


Went  Wiscoiialn 

Wealern  Kar.-I)imi»li 

AVestem  South  America  . 

TVeHiem  SwpiUsh 

M'ilmlngtnn 

M'lseonHln , 

M'yomlnft 

M'yomlng  Mission 

Total  from  Confs.., 
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to,ioo' 

3fi,T00 
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4,S7(J 


810  00 
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U  00 
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],?J7  00 
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122  01 

15,59a  7S 

IB.»7i)  :» 

U,740  00 

m*  DO 

1,1«7  10 

:i,«>J  01 

30,»58  (6 

1.507  15 

4,791  00 

510  00 

.'fi,43P  3fl 

»),&B  BO 

5,375  84 

31,188  V3 

819  IH 


'>,H0«  00 
1,]5H  -M 
1X1  96 


1,874  00 
24.274  79 
n.»4  68 


Lapsed  Annuitl^ 

Sundrlea  («ll.e^.ia) 


Interest  received. , 
Am.  Bible  Society  .... 
Apprs.  retarned 

Mlsceltanfoutt. 


tSl,9ST  M 
4,935  08 

1,881  IS 
6.474  It 

«,3a8.18B  06 

Bengal tl4,ffiD  71 

Auierienn  Bible  Society. .  SCO  « 

Bombay •X,ie»  0! 

Huigitria 8,384  81 

Burma. S,5B0  « 

Central  China 48,36.1  a 

Chile 30,798  01 

Denmark 7,a4T  « 

East  Cetitial  Africa 18,449  S 

Finland  anil  8t  Petersburg , .  S,0«»  3 

Vooohow 30,191  61 

Germany  anil  gwllierland...  1160  « 
■■     Grant 

ntvlved  from  Am.  Bible  So.  a.OOO  0< 

lllngliua 7,074  a 

Italy 41,238  81 

Japan 3.5,987  21 


LllKTlii 13,404  03 

Mttiarsla 1 1.RW)  93 

.Mcxti-o 50,423  13 

North  Cblnu *l,(Ki  61 

Sorth  (iimiany 17,191  63 

North  India 55,fllO  f» 

NonhwtA  India 34,9n  M 

SorwH)  11,404  TO 

Peni B,480  OB 

PhillpiiluH  InlanilK 8,496  13 

South  A  mericii 43,593  48 

South  licrmany £0,367  01 

South  iBdia 25,063  10 

South  Jttimn 18,130  08 

f^weden 17,oai  SS 

(Irani     reeclveil     from 

American  Bible  t<Dclcty..  200  00 

Swllieri.ind ",311  ftl 

WeBtCentrul  AfricH lt,ail  04 

Weal  China 1i>.KW  41 

ForelBD  MlHdone «6G7,490  11 

Domestic  MlBBl^na •tni,SU5  1« 

Inrlilentat  Einenaea  (iucliiding  Intervst, 

•14,716) 55,86J  OS 

Office  Expenses 14,086  97 

Publication  Fond 31,300  13 

Salaries  at  Mii<iilonBry  Bisliopi'.  SiH.-t«- 

tariff,  el  c 3«.tWl  (iT 


*i:. 


V'Xtt  M 


RECAPITULATION. 

Treastiry  In  dtbt  XoTeni- 
ber  1,  IIM) 149,812  9t 

DlsburscnieniB  from  No. 
vcmber  1,  1900,  Hi  Octo- 
ber 31,  llWl i,ani,n3o  00 

»1,3S0,743  90 

Receipts  from  Nnvrmbei  1,190(1.  ti'Oi'l'W 
ber  31,  1001 1.233,1>«  OS 

Balani'c,  Treastiri- lu  debt,  OcioWr  ai, 

■KOI »(l6.5oe85 

OutstandinB  BIIIk  o(  Exebuntp' 67,426  61 

Total  debt  of  Treasnn-,  Octolxr  31. 1(101.  »16»,IK1  4« 
Total  debt  ot  Trcamiry,  October  31. 1W».    123..WS  1» 

Increase  in  lolal  debt  of  TreuBur)- M0.617  98 


Meeting  of  tie  General  Mi^ionary  Committee. 
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Cash  on  hand  XoTvmlxr  1.  im |3Q,33«  16 

ReceiTed  doring  the  year lll,nM  80 

I151.0W  M 
Paid  during  the  year 96i,95ft  44 


Balance  on  hand  October  31, 1901. 


$51,116  53 


Termtktk  Cemtmry  Fkund, 

Receipts  daring  the  year $14,160  SI 

Disbursements  during  tbe  year 6,806  00 

Balance  on  hand  October  St,  IWl $7;»l  5S 

ANALYSIS  OF  DISBUBSKMENTS  (in  partK 
CoxTixGE3rr  Fticd. 

Outgoing  and  bomeooming  expenses  of 
missionaries  and  tbeir  families,  etc. . . 

Salaries  and  allovmnees  for  missionaries 
and  their  families,  property  expenses, 
extra  expenses  on  accoont  of  tbe  di^ 
torbanees  in  China,  and  miscellaneoas 


$19,940  »l 


MisceDaneoos  special  grants  for  tbe  re- 
lief of  home  missionanes 


I^CCIDENTAI.  £XPENSK«. 

Outgoing  and  homecoming  expenses  of 
missioiiaries  and  tbeir  families. 

Salaries  and  allovances  for  miseiooaries 
and  tbeir  fanulies 

MisceUaneoQS  items,  such  as  c^le- 
crrams.  trareling  expenses,  prc^terty 
expenses,  defidences,  etc, 

Bishops*  expenses  in  risitation  of  for> 
eign  missions 

Interest  (interest  woeived.  $1,387.15:  net 
oatgo.  $13.3d!>.85* 

Misceilaneoas  items,  such  as  postage. 
trareting expenses,  etc 

General  oSmmittee  expenses 


15,34198 


1.567  50 
$36,853  42 


Bishop  Thobum  moved  that  a  apedal  committee 
be  appointed  consisting  of  one  representatiTe  of 
tbe  office,  the  chaiiman  of  this  session,  and  one  other 
bishop,  two  district  repreeentatires,  and  two  repre- 
sentatires  of  the  board,  to  prepare  and  report  on  a 
plan  for  increasing  the  collections  and  creating  a 
special  fund,  and  it  was  so  oi^iered. 

Appropriations  for  miscellaneous  expenses  were 
then  taken  up  and  the  following  made : 

Contingent  fund $50,000 

Incidental  expenses 30,000 

Salaries  of  officers,  missionary  bishops,  etc. .  36,000 

Office  expenses 14,000 

Disseminating  missionary  information. 32,000 

$163,000 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Thobum,  it  was  ordered  that 
hereafter  the  time  of  speeches  be  limited  to  fire  min- 
utes and  no  speaker*s  time  be  extended  except  by  a 
two  thirds  rote. 

The  committee  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.,  to  attend  a 
reception. 


$5,541  19 
11,982  07 

13.7W  9^ 
5.51C  $1 

14,n6  00 

3.170  69 
1.275  28 


Wkdxesi:>i.t  Night. 

A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Christ  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  commencing  at  7r45  p.  m..  Bishop 
Andrews  pretdding. 

Three  addresses  were  made  as  follows :  On  Mii^- 
sions  in  Europe,  by  Secretary  Leonard :  on  Missions 
in  Southern  Asia,  by  Bishop  Thobum ;  on  Missions 
in  Eastern  Asia,  by  Bishop  Cranston. 


$55,862  (e 

Tbe  treasurer  was  requested  to  report  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  ^>ecial  gifts  fco*  the  past  year,  and  the 
same  each  year  hereafter. 

The  appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
then  considered  and  sereral  motions  made : 

Treasurer  Eaton  mored  that  tbe  total  appropria- 
tions for  all  purposes,  exclusive  of  the  debt,  be 
$1,136,629. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  moved  that  tbe  amount  be 
$1,183,186. 

Dr.  Goucher  mov^d  as  a  substitute  $1.1S6,442. 

AftCT  cona«3enible  discussion  the  comminee  a<l- 
joumed  at  12:3^i  to  meet  at  2  r.  m. 


Wednesday  Aftekncjox. 

The  commiuee  met  at  2  p.  m..  Bishop  Cranston 
presiding.  Derotional  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Dr.  J.  F-  Gouober. 

The  subject  of  the  appropriations  was  taken  up. 
and  Dr.  C»oucber*<  sabftitme  adopted  which  was  to 
make   the   tot*!    appropriation,  exclusive    of    the  j 
debt,  $1,186,442.  I 


TnrRSDArT    MORMNG,   NOVEVBEK   14. 

Tbe  committee  met  at  9:30  a.  m..  Bishop  Ilamilton 
presiding.  Dr.  II.  A.  Monroe  conducted  the  opening 
religious  exercises. 

The  committee  to  report  a  plan  for  increaring  tbe 
collections  and  creating  a  si)ecial  fund  was  a|>- 
pointed  as  follows:  Bishop  Fowler,  Bishop  Crans- 
ttm.  Dr.  N.  E.  Simonsen,  Dr.  R.  C.  Smith,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Goucher,  Mr.  Alden  Speare,  Secretury  Leonard. 
Bishop  Thobum. 

The  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  tbe  work  was 
reported  as  $1,024,412,  and  after  several  motion^^ 
were  made  and  voted  on  it  was  decided  to  divide  tbe 
appropriations  in  the  prc»portion  of  forty-three  t<» 
home  missions  and  fift^-seven  to  foreign  missiou^. 
being  the  same  division  as  the  previous  year. 

The  amount  appropriated  on  tbe  previous  day  for 
incidental  expenses  was  reconsidered,  and  an  a]»- 
propriation  of  $40,000  was  made  in  the  place  f»f 
$30,000.  leaving  tbe  total  amount  to  be  appropriatctl 
for  tbe  work  $1,014,412,  of  which  $57S,232  was  for  the 
foreign  work  and  $436,210  for  tbe  home  work. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Camphor,  of  Liberia,  was  introduced. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Day  and  Dr.  II.  Lemcke  having  arrive<l. 
took  their  seats  with  the  committee. 

Bishop  Mallalieu,  Dr.  H.  G.  Jackson,  and  General 
J.  F.  Rusling  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial 
minute  on  Bishop  Ninde. 

Bishop  Tbobnrn,  Treasurer  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Alden 
Speare  were  api>ointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  minute 
on  Bishop  Parker. 


558  Meeting  of  the  General  MMaionary  Committee. 


Jkppi'oprlations  to  domestic  misBlous  were  c 
fcn-d. 
f  On  ni«ii»n,  It  was  ordered  that  the  arproprlatlcniB 
M  mule  wilh  llie  nDderslandiiig  that  the  appropria- 
llJUll^Bri^■    mlBBii'iis  he.   ri,finivrt   eight  per 


t,  Knd  that  the  biship  la^t  presiding  at  the  Con- 
mee  and  the  dlslrlrt  reprceentatlve  represent  Ihe 
t  brieflj  when  ibej-  Bre  called. 
It  WM  uidenx]  that  all  Ihe  Contereucen  be  called 
9  new  Wdrk  dcHlred  be  elated,  but  that  no  Bppru- 
Ulona  be  made  far  new  ivork  until  all  existing 
jstk  had  been  coueldered. 

Kahop  Merrill  moved  that  Ihp  Philippines  bp  set 
.  missian  lo  be  administered  as  a  foreign 
•llnii,  but  It  did  not  prevail 
n  npproprhnlon  of  t3,IW8  was  made  to  the  lie- 
it  C'DDferenee. 
^inmlitec  adjoarned  at  IS::tii. 


«  General  ComnUltM  in«t  at  3:30  p.  v.,  Biahop 
nill  presiding.     Dr.  1!,  J.  Cuker  ecraduclod  the 
IS  MFVloes 

V  Joyce,  Dr.  n   G   Jaukaon,  and  Mr,  J,  II, 
>e  appointed  a  comrottlee  lo  ■rrant'o  for  a 
l)r  lialt  bofir  deTotlonal  serrke 

iriatlons  lor  domestic  ralHslons  were  tnkon 
d  tbe  following  made ; 
■tKtfnc.     , 81,533 


I  Kew  Hampshire. 

r  BorUiem  Xew'Vork.. 

f-Xhir        

t  Vermont 

F  VwiWiseoiuln 


JiPaknta ..Jfia 

Norlh  SebTBiika       .... 4,^38 

Surthwe*!  KebiaBka  , aw* 

(All  the  BbOTe  apgiroprlntlons  and  the  approprlatloiii 
""  illed  States  Ihat  follow  ure  the 
e  rednclioii  ordered  on  thi-  last 


A  mass  meeting  was  lield  Id  Einorr  Metlmdltit 
Episcopal  Cliureh  atT:^3  p,  m,,  General  J.  F.Riuillng 
presiding. 

The  tollowliig  adilresses  were  made : 


On  Mlsslnn  W.irk  in  S.iulhern  Asia,  by  l«  W.  F. 
Otdhani, 

Ou  Mission  Work  in  tli»  Orient,  fay  iJIshop  Joyce. 

Oo  Sieno  ot  Peking,  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Gamewell. 

A  mass  meeting  was  held  In  Xortb,  Avenue  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Chnreh,  Allegheny,  7:45  r.  »,,  Dr.  S 
W  Thomas  prcBidirig. 

Addresses  vi-ere  made : 

On  Alrica,  by  Dr.  A,  P.  Camphor. 

Oc  Spanish  America,  by  lIl»hop  Mitabe. 

On  Home  Missions,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Buekley. 


v  Moi 


i,  Morember  IE 
not  at  0:91  A. 


r.,  Bishop 


The  Genera. 

Andrews   presiding, 
ducted  the  religiou 

The  nppropdntions  of  Ihe  Woman'B  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Soeleiy  and  those  of  Ihe  Woman's  tlome 
lllsslonary  Siocleiy  were  referred  to  a  eomtoltleB 
consisting  of  Bishop  Foss,  Colonel  E  I..  Dobbiua> 
and  Dr.  J.  F.  Uoucher 

The  roll  ol  aiiendonei'  ot  llio  Board  of  MauagHfs 
was  referred  to  a  committee  ctinsislin^  of  Bishop 
Cmnsion,  Dr.  S  W.  Thomas,  and  Dr  G.  V.  Eckman. 

The  treasurer  presented  the  detailed  statement  ol 
disbursements  of  special  grlfts  for  the  past  year,  and 

Consideration  of  appropriations  to  domestic  mis- 
sions was  resumed  and  the  following  made  • 

^'ll^lht'^u  Minnesota  .        .  , ..  tSjai 

Kurthwest  Iowa i.VH 

Northwest  Kansas ,  .     MW 

OhlahoDin  , 1T,6n 

((S,nm  available  at  ooin.i 

Saiilb  Kansas Ijn 

Southwest  Kansas 4,<>W 

West  Nebraska B,8«7 


in  Dvnver  ildlnm 


New  Mexico  English. 


Meeting  of  the  Oen^ral  J/ifxiofiry  Committee. 


It  naa  ordered  that  the  superinteadeutH  of  nils- 
slDUH  be  Instructed  to  [orward  reports  ani  cBtimBleB 
to  the  ufflce  In  New  York  and  lu  the  district  repre- 
sentatives to  whom  (he  mlMBtone  are  oaslKned. 
'  Kcw  Mexico  English  Mission  iind  the  Arizona  Mli<- 
Kjon  were  assigned  to  the  Eleventh  District  and 
Kallspell  to  the  Foorteenlh  District. 

The  Committee  on  Devotional  Dallf  Services  re- 
IHirted  that  they  flod  from  2  lo  2:30  o'clock  llie  best 
time  tor  snch  Mtvlees,  and  (hat  Dr.  Cpham  will 
conduct   the   same    to-day,  and   Bishop   Tbobnm 

On  motion,  It  was  resolved  that  when  the  commit- 
tee adjourn  it  meet  at  2  r.  m.,  the  first  half  hour  to 
be  devoted  to  deTOtlonat  services. 

An  invitation  from  several  of  the  Methodist  lay- 
men nos  reeelved  to  visit  at  their  expense  and  under 
liieir  guldaaee  tlie  steel  works  at  Iii)me3teail. 

The  vote  by  wlileh  the  proposition  tor  a  Commit- 
tee on  Work  tn  the  Cities  was  lost  yesterday  was 
reconsidered. 

It  wan  moved  lo  amend  by  iastrucllng  the  com- 


A  (.Mnditional  appropriation  of  (10,000  for  schools 
In  Utah  was  made,  to  be  administered  by  tbe 
board.    This  was  afterward  reconsidered. 

Tbe  n'yonilug  Mission  was  assigned  lo  the  Tenth 
District. 
The  following  appropriations  were  made  : 

Alaslia #4.»« 

Calitorula .'.    *,M8 

lt<f»oriliisUsriil]iibl«  M  once  tor  OakUnd 
Anri  s«ii  FnnclBco  DlHtrlcts.  At  dUpoasl  of 
T¥«1clprit  btHhop.) 

ColmnWa  BIwt T.«» 

(fsnunf  thlslsaviilUbleatuDce.iLt  dlsiHHl 
iif  rvsldent  blshap.) 
Oregon 4.190 


lit  re^dpiil  bisbop.) 


southern 
ilinn  or 


#0 


tnittee  to  consider  only  new  ci 
attention  by  responsible  bo 
«  adjourned. 


The  General  Committee  met  at  3  i'.  m.  The  half 
hour's  devotional  service  was  conducted  by  Dr.  S.  F. 

At  2:80  Bishop  Warren  look  the  chair. 

Tbe  resolution  as  to  the  work  of  tbe  Committee  on 
Cities,  which  was  being  considered  at  time  of  ad- 
jonrnmenl,  was  brought  forward,  amendment 
adopted,  and  resolution  as  amended  adopted  order- 
ing committee  to  consider  new  applications  for  mis- 
sion work  In  cities.  The  Culiowiiig  were  appointed 
members  of  the  committee :  Bishop  Walden,  Bishop 
(iocKlsell,  Dr.  H  0  Jackson,  Dr.  P.  J.  Maveety,  Dr. 
<j,  P.  Eckman,  Mr.  Alden  Speare. 

Thoheartylhauksot  the  committee  were  extended 
for  the  inTllatlon  to  visit  the  Ilolnesti-ad  steel 
works,  and  regret  expressed  that  it  could  not  be 
accepted  on  account  of  urgency  of  business. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made ; 

VoithMontaiia W.372 

Utah.. -  ...  ^*» 

rtah,  (01  schooKiililisimsiii  ci(  ImaiU .1J*I4 


■   reduction  beyond  eight  per  cent  could  be  made,  and 
Church,    report  a  schedule  of  distribution.     This  was   de- 
bated, but  not  adopted. 

PiiiDAY  Sight. 
A   mass  meeting  was  held  in  Christ  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  rA&  i:  yt.,  Colouel  E.  L.  Dotf- 
bins  presiding 
.Addresses  were  made ; 

Strategic  Points  on  the  Homo  Field,  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Buckley. 
The  Problem  ot  the  Cities,  by  Dr.  II.  G.  Jackson. 
Our  Work  In  the  South,  by  Bishop  lloodsell. 


SaTVKDAV   MoRMNO,    NtJVEMUKH   16. 

Tlic  Rcneral  Comniillee  met  at  9:S0  a.  u..  Bishop 
Foss  preaUliug.  Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
dueled  by  Dr.  W,  V.  Ketley. 

It  was  ordered  that  hereafter  speeclies  be  limited 

The  appropriations  for  Wliil'  H'mi  m  Hie  Sonlh 
tDelaware  and  Maryland  eieepiedi  were  made  as 

foUoWS : 

Alabama S2,*S9 

Arkauna," 4,367 

Atlantic  Mistlon l.ZiS 

Austin,.,. ,, 3,M5 

l|46«o(  this  fur  church  at  yort  Worth,) 


Alenthig  of 

the 

General 

..iijm 

Cenlrnl  Temii 
(iuH  Mission 

,j^r""'' 

..   2.133 

S»lnt  John's  Blvrr 

Saint  Louis. 

.,  M" 

West  Vlrnlnla 

For  Colond  Work,  mosUr  In  tlic  Soulli ; 

Atlanta ...  |i.OK! 

Central  A  InbauiH. i,0B9 

Central  Hlsaoiiti.. 3.M7 

Delaware...    ....    i,«t 

Eaat  Tennesiee i.;;8 

Florida . 1,960 

Lexington IMOT 

(two  or  Ihl-  lor  Union  Church.  CInclniiiiil.) 

LlttloRock    2.1167 

ijiuhJana ■i.eei 

HlMfSSlppI 1.178 

Mobile t,»»9 

XoHhUwoUn» 2,ijr 

Savannah l.Wl 

South  Carotliid  ... s.OM 

Tennessee    2.223 

Upper  Mmslssitiiii ^,102 

.   WashlnRtnn i.TTti 

West  Texas 3,628 

141,182 
The   lolIon'lDg  appropriations  were  matle  to  tlic 
Wrlth  Work,a,\[  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  tlic  prcsidlDg 
blsliops : 

Northern  New  \ oik    (■»» 

PDiiadetphia ..    .  .    ail 

Wisconsin lie 

Wyoming 2fii; 

Appropriations  to  SarriinJi   Work  : 

Austin ti,i;;i 

ralKornIa 1  :nt 

Central  Swedish a.ilis 

Eastern  Swedish ,.      iti.affi 

NoTtbtrn  Swedish i.9:m 

Puget  Boiiiul 1  aa 

Western  Swedh 


Mixnionary  Committee.  561 

Suiietgittii  and  Daiiiili : 

Maine  <al  disposal  of  presiding  bishupi....     |2i: 
Kew   Eiiylanil   <at  dis|iosal  ol  resident 
bishop) aac 

New  York  East l.«.'. 

Norwegian  uid  Danish. T,M 

Utah  (two  available  at  oncel  2.l<ui 

Western  Norwegian  and  Danish  OiSlfi 

iiT.ri: 
Call  lorn  la  (lemi  an ' S3,«; 

Chicago  (lernian 3,*U 

East  (Jermau. 4.gW 

North  faclflc  German SS*i 

Northern  Gi-rniau 2,0!« 

Northwest  Gemiau 3,076 

St.  Lonls  (Jerman  ....  2,iW6 

Southern  Cemian 3,«8 

Westtieminn 5J24 

|3T,*S.i 

Giiir   Mission   iflt  disposal   of    prealdlnE 

bishop) Jut! 

New  England   (Bt   disposal   o(   resident 

bishop"). .. 1.33,1 

New  Hampshire  (at  disposal  ol  realdenl 

bishop) t.lll 

KockRivei ..1.131 

Kiii 
Gulf  Mission  wao  assigned  to  tiic  Twelfth  Dislrlt-t. 
.^»«/.  JfuuioHj.- 
NewMexIcoSpanlsh  110,223 

New  MeilcoSpanlsh.  lor  schofll.H, i.;;.'i 

I*onoKico       .. 0,071 

Southern  Cnlllornia  (available  at  oiice,  at 

disposal  rt  presiding  bishopj.  , ma 

Tlie  Atlantic  Mission  was  assigneil  to  the  Sl.iili 
DIslrlct,  and  the  New  Mesi<o  Spanish  Mission  to  the 
Eleventh  District. 

Calilornia ...  ^.»i 


Ib  fur  Den 


f>.fi(l 


Meeting  uf  the  General  Missionai^  Committee. 


It  waa  ordered  that  ibe  time  o(  epeakers  be  here- 
after limited  to  three  minaleB. 

Dr.  M.  C.  narris  represeolcd  the  PaclQc  Japanese 
Mission.  The  [ollowliig  appropriations  were  made  : 
Japantne : 

PacJIIc  Japaneiie  (ol  which  fwo  sball  be 

available  Jaiuiavy  1, 1302) tS.OOO 

For  English  Work  at  HodqIuIu 4fn 

M,4B3 

It  was  resolved    that  the  hcariog  givea  to  Dr. 
Harris  should  not  be  regardefl  as  a  precedent,  and 
should    nol  be  cousldered  as 
>  prerlona  autlun  giviiiB   Dr. 


also  that 
any  reflectloo  oo 
Harris  a  bearing. 
Appropriations 
Sai-garUui  Work: 


the  Bohani. 


Haltipiore... 
East  Ohio  ... 

nttaburg 

Hock  Itlvvr  (1 

Upper  luwa  (available  fi 


bishop  Bl  Chicago) S3D 

IMinii . 

Cincinnati  lavallablc  January  i.  ime,  at 

dlHpoaalol  resident  bishop) esis 

Genesee  lat  disposal  ol  resident  bisbopi..       633 
I^ulHlaiia    <at    disposal    of    presldiii); 

bishop) l,aS9 

New  England  (at  disposal  of  resident 

bishop) ..    1,490 

NewYork 3.628 

Philadelphia    (at    disposal    ol    rrsidpnt 

bishop) .    2,310 

Rock    Klver    (at    disposal    ol    resident 

bishop) .  ..       WJ 

110,307 

SiTCRDiT  AFTERKOON. 

The  General  Commillee  met  at  2  p.  u,,  Bishop 
FHiGerald  presiding.  The  half  hour  devotional 
service  was  coiiducled  by  Blsltop  Tboburn. 

The  action  of  the  previous  ilay  respecllug  the 


sphere  of  work  of  the  Commltteo  on  Cllles  w 


coneidered,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  amoant 
ftpproprlatt.ll  to  the  rilles  last  year,  less  eight  per 
cent,  plus  the  appropriations  already  made  to  ciiles 


1  an  amount  which  was  deferred  for  consldera- 
Q  under  work  In  cities  be  referred  to  the  coin- 

tt«e  to   consider,  and    that    they    make  recotn- 


PAHSONS,   D 


mendations  tor  the  whole  work  under  tbe  bead  of 
city  appropriations. 

The  followlog  committees  were  appointed : 

On  Southern  Asia ;  Bishop  TbobnrD,  Bishop 
Joyce,  W.  W.  Ogler,  G.  W.  Isham,  J.  F.  Goucher, 
Charles  Scott,  Secretary  Leonard. 

On  Europe:  Biahop  Warren,  Bishop  FltiGerald, 
P.  J.  Maveety,  H.  J.  Coker,  J.  R.  Day,  E.  L.  Dob 
bins.  Secretary  Leonard. 

On  South  America  and  Mexico:  Bishop  Walden, 
Bishop  McCabe,  H.  C.  Jackson,  W.  V.  Kelley,  Aldeu 
Speare,  Secretary  Carroll. 

On  Africa-  Bishop  Merrill,  Bishop  Mallalieu,  H. 
A.  Monroe,  \V.  II.  Nelson,  8.  W.  Thomas,  J.  F. 
RnsUng,  Secretary  Baldwin. 

On  Eastern  Asia :  Bishop  Fowler,  Bishop  Crans- 
ton, J,  C.  Arbuckle,  N.  E.  Slmonsen,  0.  P.  Eck- 
man,  J.  II,  Tatt,  Trcasnrer  Eaton,  Secretary  Carroli. 

Bishop  Goodsell  was  excused  from  Committee  on 
Cities,  and  Bishop  Fosa  was  substituted. 

It  was  ordered  [but  the  eommltteea  on  the  various 
foreign  missions  be  instructed  to  consider  appropM 
atlons  to  the  same,  in  view  of  the  limitations,  and 
make  recommendations. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Memorial  .MIn 
utcs  of  Bishop  Nlude  and  Bishop  Parker  was  made 
the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  at  i  p.  m. 

The  committee  adjonmed  at  3  p  m.  to  attend  a 
meeting  held  in  the  interests  ol  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society  and  tbe  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society. 


Missionary  scrmoiu  and  addresses  wero  delivered 
by  members  of  tbe  General  Committee  in  all  the 
Methodist  chnrcbea  In  Pittsburg  aud  Alleghenjr 
City. 

MOKDAT  MORIilHG,  NOVXUBER  18, 

The  General  Commltteo  met  at  9:90  a.  m..  Bishop 
Walden  presiding  Devotional  exercises  .were  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  J.  C.  Arbuckle. 

It  was  ordered  that  3:30  F.  M.  be  tbe  time  lor  flxlng 
the  place  lor  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Com- 


Meeting  of  the  Oen^al  MiMionori/   Con 


The  followlDg  appropriation  B  were  made ; 

Sottb  Germanr.  lot  the  work . .  tl3,T12 

North  Germaay.  tor  Interest  on  Berlin 

debt 4«0 

NortbGerniaD]',  for  debts—graut  Inaiil..      MO 


Martin  Mission 


Tot^  lor  Germany . 

Swltierland,  forth* 
Swltzerlantl.  lor  grant  In  aid. 


Norway,  for  Ihe  work »lo,;!» 

Norway,  (or  school  at  Chrlslianla  or  else- 
where, at  dliiposal  olthe  resident  bishop      388 


Sweden,  for  school  at  Upn 
Olthe  resident  bishop... 


Finland  and  St.  Petersburg t4,4U 

Finland,  for  Theol<«lca1  School,  at  dis- 
posal ol  the  reatdcnt  bishop 000 

Dr.  J.  H.  Buckley  read  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee appolated  at  last  year's  session  on  Bulgaria. 

The  cotninillce  appropriated  tor  Bulgaria  t7,23a, 
to  be  administered  by  roeldeot  bishop. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Balgarla  wna  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  Balgarla. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  Italy  of  (36,966. 

It  waa  ordered  that  all  the  appropriations  to 
Europe  be  redistributed  by  the  Finance  Committees 
with  Ihe  concurrence  of  the  rctldcnt  bistiop  and  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


An  appropriation  of  127,470  was  made  to  Africa 
and  referred  to  the  Board  of  Managers  for  redis- 
tribution after  conference  with  Bishop  Ilartzcll,  all 
the  appropriations  for  Africa  to  be  administered  by 
Bishop  Hartzell  with  the  approval  of  the  board. 

Bishop  Thoburn  addressed  the 


It  was  directed  that  all  appropriations  to  Southern 
Asia  shall  bo  redistributed  by  tlie  Finance  Commit- 
tees, with  the  concurrence  at  the  presiding  bishop 
and  Ihe  approval  oF  the  Board  of  Managers. 


MOKDAY  ArTEBSOOS. 

The  General  Conimtttee  met  at  2  p.  m.  Dr.  W.  F. 
Oldham  cotiducled  the  devotional  service,  duriaff 
which  the  memorial  minute  of  Bishop  Parker  was 
read  by  Bishop  Thoburn  and  the  memorial  minule 
of  Bishop  Mnde  was  read  by  Blahop  Mallalieu. 

At  2:30  Bishop  Mallalien  took  tlie  chair. 

The  memorial  mluutee  were  adopted,  and  the  sec- 
retary was  directed  to  forward  a  copy  lo  Mrs.  Parker 
and  Mrs.  NInde  reapectively. 

The  place  of  liolding  the  next  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  was  taken  up.  InvitatlOhs  were 
received  from  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Bangor,  Me. ;  Knox- 
ville,  Teno. ;  Wheeling,  W.  Va. :  and  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

It  was  decided  by  rote  that  tho  ncKt  session  would 
be  held  at  Albany,  N.  T. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Bishop  Moore  respecting 
In  Eastern  Asia,  making  recommendations. 


The  following  appropriations  w 
For  China : 

re  tlien  made 

For  Japan  ; 

Jajiau  Cijulerencp. 

Sici:.2i 
tM.as 

»*6,07 

Tho  report  of  tho  Commiltet'  o 

□  Eastern  As 

after  which  the  foiiowlng  |  regard  to  the  Publishing  House  Bt  Sbauglmi  was 
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Mieting  of  the  General  Misnonary  CmnmiUee, 


The  following  appropriations  were  made  to  Soath 
America : 

South  America  Conference,  $41,649,  of  which 
$3,298  shall  be  for  legal  expenses  and  interest  on 
debt. 

Western  South  America  for  Chile,  $17,658,  to  be 
administered  by  the  board. 

Western  South  America  for  Lima  District,  $9,236, 
of  which  $300  is  for  work  in  Bolivia. 

All  appropriations  to  South  America  to  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  Finance  Committees  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  presiding  bishop  and  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Managers. 

An  appropriation  of  $44,663  was  made  to  Mexico, 
of  which  $500  may  be  appropriated  to  the  Pachuca 
church  and  $500  to  the  medical  work,  to  be  redistrib- 
uted by  the  Finance  Committees  with  the  concurrence 

of  the  presiding  bishop  and   the  approval  of  the 
board. 

Appropriations  were  made  to  the 

Jhrtngitese  tvork : 

New  England $266 

New  Enghiml  Southern   1V2 


Fifiniah  Work: 

California  (at  disposal  of  resident  bishop) . 

Detroit  and  Nortliern  Minnesota  (at  dls- 
I>o.Hal  of  presiding  bishops  of  the  two  Con- 
ferences)   


$978 


•  1 1 1 

^1  I  M 


'SO 


The  following  approi)riatious  were  nuule  to  the 
Indian  MtMisionx  .- 

California *a!789 

Central  New  York,  Onundagas 444 

Central  New  York,  Oneidas.  177 

Columbia  Kiver 897 

Detroit •400 

Genesee,  Touawauda ^177 

Genesee,  Cattaraugus *177 

Kansas 181 

Michigan •444 

Nevada 306 

North  Montana,  for  Piegan  Indian  Mission 
for  calendar  year  1902,  to  be  administered 

by  the  presiding  bishop 907 

Northern  Minnesota 345 

Northern  New  York. 444 

Oregon 611 

l*uget  Sound 306 

Wisconsin 437 


|7,W2 


Tuesday  Morning,  November  19. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9  a.  m..  Bishop 
Fowler  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Kev.  W.  D.  Marsh. 

Tlie  loUowing  appropriations  were  made  to  the 
cities  for  missions  in  tlieni : 

Baltimore,  for  Deaf-mute  Mission $199 

California,  for  San  Francisco 582 

Cincinnati 419 

Colorado,  for  Denver 404 

Des  Moines,  for  Valley  Junction '296 


At  disposal  of  presiding  bishop. 


Detroit,  for  T>etroit 9345 

East  Ohio  and  North  Ohio,  for  Cleveland.,     483 

Genesee,  for  Italian  work  in  Buffalo 2T2 

Genesee,  for  Italian  work  in  Kochester, 

available  January  l,  1902 237 

Kansas,  for  Kansas  City,  Kan 247 

Mlmiesota,  for  St.  PauL 272 

New  England,  for  Chinese  and  Hebrew 

work,  Boston 493 

New  England,  for  Norwegfan  and  Danish 

work,  Worcester 262 

New  England  Southern,  for  Italian  work, 

Providence 696 

New  York,  for  Cliinese,  Japanese,  Hebrew, 

and  Italian  work.  New  York ^  1,270 

New  York  East,  for  Brooklyn 454 

Newark,  for  Jersey  City 365 

Newark,  for  Newark 338 

Northern  Mhniesota,  for  Minneapolis 318 

Northwest  Iowa,  for  Sioux  City 493 

(faOO  available  at  once.) 

Philadelphia,  for  Philadelphia. 726 

Pittsburg,  for  Pittsburg 493 

Pittsburg,  for  Allegheny 272 

Rock  River,  for  deaf-mutes  in  Chicago 986 

(^00  available  at  once.) 
Rock  River,  for  Italian  work  in  Chicago.. .     465 

St.  Louis,  for  St.  Louis 3M 

St.  Louis,  for  Kansas  City,  Mo 286 

The  appropriation  to  cities  was  made  to  include 
places  which  are  within  the  radias  of  the  city  evan- 
gelization or  missionary  societies. 

All  appropriations  made  to  cities  which  have 
heretofore  been  available  the  first  of  January  follow- 
ing were  made  available  the  first  of  Januar}'  next. 

An  appropriation  to  foreign  populations  in  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  was  made  of  $444. 

Secretary  Carroll  was  requested  to  secure  during 
the  coming  year  accurate  and  complete  statistics 
from  our  Indian  Missions. 

The  appropriations  to  Alaska  were  made  to  begin 
from  October  1. 

The  appropriation  to  North  Dakota  was  made 
$7,026,  of  which  $3,876  shall  be  available  for  two 
quarters  from  April,  1902. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Appropriations 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  was  adopted 
which  approved  the  appropriations,  asked  for  a 
report  designating  amounts  appropriated  to  each 
foreign  field  by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  and  spoke  highly  of  the  work  of  both 
societies. 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  the  appropriations 
for  home  missions  were  $6,204  in  excess  of  the 
$436,210  set  apart  for  home  missions,  It  was  ordered 
that  all  the  appropriations  for  home  missions  be 
scaled  down  by  such  a  i>er  cent  as  would  bring  down 
the  total  to  $436,210,  being  about  1  7-16  per  cent. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Plan  for  Increas- 
ing Collections  and  Creating  a  Special  Fund  was 
read  and  discussed  until  adjournment. 


Tuesday  Afternoon. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2  p.  m..  Bishop 
MeCabe  presiding.  Dr.  S.  W.  Thomas  led  the 
devotion.s. 


Jiw/ioj*  Etlwin  W\  Parker,  Jj.lK 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Plan  for  Increas- 
ing Ck>1lections,  etc.,  was  taken  up. 

Bishop  Foss  presented  a  sabstitnte  which  as 
amended  and  adopted  was  as  follows : 

Ptanfor  JmTfa»ing  dtttertionH,  etc. 

Whereas,  Open  doors  invite  missionary  labor  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  never  before,  vast  fields  on 
every  hand  being  white  for  speedy  harvest ;  and 

Whereas,  This  committee,  instead  of  leaping  for- 
ward gladly  to  embrace  sucli  splendid  opportuni- 
ties, has  been  compelled  to  cut  down  all  appropria- 
tions for  home  and  foreign  missions  about  eight  per 
cent  below  the  inadequate  appropriations  made  last 
year,  which  reduction  was  made  necessary  by  our 
efforts  to  occupy  our  constantly  enlarging  field  not- 
withstanding an  increase  of  over  $23,000  in  the  col- 
lections from  the  Church ;  and 

Whereas,  For  years  the  Missionary  Committee 
has  been  unable  for  lack  of  funds  to  make  any  ap- 
propriations for  the  improvement  of  our  mission 
property  in  foreign  countries  or  for  the  removal  of 
debts  upon  such  property  ;  therefore, 

Hewliftly  1.  That  we  most  earnestly  beseech  the 
Church  to  make  a  quick  and  very  generous  increase 
In  its  missionary  contributions,  so  that  at  least  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  from  collections  only 
may  be  secured  in  1902. 

BumAoed^  2.  That  wo  recommend  the  Board  of 
Managers  to  elect  such  additional  secretaries  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prosecute  this  appeal. 

IteJiolifdy  3.  Tliat  wo  reconiinend  the  board  to  con- 
stitute a  special  committee  to  be  called  the  0|)en 
Door  Emergency  Committee,  llie  committee  to  have 
such  powers  and  functions  relating  to  increased  mis- 
sionary collections  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  the  great  object  in  view 
to  be  a  large  increase  in  the  regular  missionary 
collections. 

The  following  was  adopted  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishing a  press  in  Shanghai,  China : 

1.  We  commend  totlie  Board  of  Managers  for  their 
favorable  consideration  the  question  of  concent  rat 
ing  our  Chinese  publisliing  interests  at  Slianghai. 

2.  We  recommend  tlie  Board  of  Managers,  if  they 
can  effect  satisfactory  arrangements,  to  unite  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  estab- 
lishing a  union  Publishing  House  in  Shanghai. 

Several  conditional  appropriatirms  were  made,  but 
action  upon  these  was  afterward  rt^considered,  and 
in  place  of  this  the  following  was  adopted  in  refer- 
ence to 

S2)ecial  Gifts. 

Whereas,  We  have  been  unable  to  appropriate  an 
amount  which  we  believe  to  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  i)rogress  of  various  missions  and 
mission  institutions ;  therefore, 

lieMltvd,  That  we  hereby  announce  timt  if  any  of 
the  friends  of  these  particular  institutions  or  mis- 
sion fields  may  be  disposed  to  contribute  special 
sums  to  relieve  their  necessities,  the  treasurer  at 
New  York  will  receive  the  amounts,  forward  them 
to  their  destination,  and  give  the  donors  due  rro<1it 


Tlie  pastors  were  requested  to  take  the  missionary 
collection  by  itself  instead  of  uniting  it  with  other 
collections. 

The  Committee  on  Roll  of  Attendance  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  reported  in  favor  of  making  no  change, 
and  commended  the  faithfulness  of  the  members, 
and  the  report  was  a<lopted. 

An  appropriation  of  $40,744  was  made  toward  the 
debt  of  the  society. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  returning  thanks  to  the 
Methodism  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  and  especially 
to  Christ  Church,  for  the  generous  entertainment  of 
the  General  Committee,  etc. 

The  condition  and  needs  of  all  the  mission  fields 
had  been  as  carefully  considered  as  the  time  at  com- 
mand allowed,  and  appropriations  made  to  each  as 
their  relative  necessities  seemed  to  require. 

Committee  adjourned  at  5:30  p.  m.,  due  (fk-,  to  meet 
next  year  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Bishop  Edwin  W.  Parker,  D.D. 

(A  Memorial  Minute  read  before  the  (Tcneral  Mis- 
sionary Committee  by  Bishop  Thoburn,  November 
18,  101)1.) 

WHEN  Bishop  Parker  died  one  of  the  truest  and 
most  sterling  men  in  the  whole  missionary 
world  fell  at  his  post.  Landing  in  India  on  August 
21,  1859,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  field  assigne<l 
liim,  and  for  nearly  forty-two  years  he  devoted  his 
whole  time  and  strength  to  the  one  work  to  which 
God  had  called  him.  He  never  turned  aside  to 
either  the  right  or  left.  First,  last,  and  always  ho 
was  a  Ciiristian  missionary.  No  taint  of  selfishness 
ever  defile<l  in  faintest  measure  tho  service  which  ho 
laid  upon  tiie  altar  of  his  Master.  In  character,  in 
life,  in  \»boT  he  was  truly  a  disciple  of  him  whose 
name  was  True  and  Faithful. 

Bisliop  Parker  was  the  first  of  our  missionaries  in 
India  wlio  began  to  gather  converts  together  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  found  Christian  communities, 
an<l  at  every  stage  of  progress  in  tlie  development  of 
our  native  Church  the  impress  of  his  molding  hand 
was  to  be  seen.  He  became  a  leader  in  educational 
work,  and  in  lus  earlier  years  was  often  known  t<» 
teach  five  hours  a  day  for  months  at  a  time. 

At  the  request  of  his  superintendent  and  by  the 
advice  of  bretim^n  he  made  an  attempt  to  found  a 
colony  of  converts  in  a  tract  of  waste  lan<l,  but  the 
attempt  was  attended  with  disaster,  while  lie  sufferetl 
severely  with  jungle  fever  and  narrowly  esaiix'd 
with  liis  life.  From  this  perilous  illness  he  never 
fully  recovered,  although  he  became  strong  enou:;h 
to  resume  full  work  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  was  able  to  do  a 
double  portion  of  any  task  assigned  him.  Then^ 
was  no  kind  of  mi.«<sionary  labor  in  wliich  he  could 
not  bear  a  part,  and  as  a  general  rule  his  was  a 
leading  part. 

Our  l)roth<T  was  gifted  as  an  administrator.  lie 
knew  tli«»  people,  understood  tiiem,  loved  them,  and 
was  underst<K»d  and  loved  bv  tliem  in  turn.     Tie  was 
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Biahop    William,  Xaviei*  Ainde^  DJ). 


to  develop  what  was  best  iu  each  oue.    An  extraor- ;  he  lived  and  whatever  position  he  occupied  he  was 
diuary  proportion  of   our  North   India  preachers   loved  and  honored,  and  the  better  he  was  known 


carried  licenses  as  exhortcrs  or  local  preachers  bear- 
ing his  signature. 

He  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
first  District  Conference  in  our  Church,  was  active 
in  securing  the  .admission  of  the  first  native 
preacher  (.Zahur  ul  Haqq)  to  Annual  Conference, 
and  also  in  securing  his  subsequent  ordination,  and 
in  later  years  he  nominated  him  for  the  position  of 
the  first  native  presiding  elder  ever  appointed  from 
an  Asiatic  race. 

In  short,  our  dear  brother  was  by  instinct,  as  well 
as  from  conviction,  a  progressive  man,  and  he  be- 
lieved with  all  his  heart  that  the  Christian  life  was 
a  life  of  growth,  and  Christianity  a  progressive 
religion. 

Tlie  death  of  our  brother  seemed  untimely  in  a 


the  more  he  was  loved  and  honored.  lie  had  the 
happy  art  of  making  friends  and  holding  them. 

He  was  patient,  gentle,  firm,  and  conscientious  to 
the  last  degree.  The  people  trusted  him,  and  he  did 
not  fail  them.  He  did  not  fail  in  any  good  cause  that 
he  espoused,  even  though  discouragements  were 
many  and  difficulties  great. 

He  was  a  man  who  controlled  not  by  enthusiasm 
or  exuberant  and  flowery  speech,  but  by  downright 
sincerity  of  heart,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  nnflinch- 
ing  righteousness. 

In  all  the  years  of  his  connection  with  the  Gen- 
eral Missionary  Committee  he  was  conservative  and 
yet  progressive.  He  had  an  abiding  interest  in  all 
departments  of  work  committed  to  the  care  of  this 
body.    He  gave  faithful  and  painstaking  attention 


peculiar  degree,  and  still  seems  shrouded  in  a  veil ;  to  all  the  details  of  business,  and  though  he  was  not 


of  unusual  mystery.  At  no  time  had  his  presence 
and  service  seemed  so  imperatively  needed.  Many 
of  his  brethren  felt  deeply  that  his  appointment  as 
bishop  came  four  years  too  late.  The  last  four 
years  of  his  life  were,  perhaps,  the  most  laborious 
of  his  whole  career,  and  should  have  been  devoted 


given  to  frequent  speech-making,  yet  when  he  did 
speak  there  was  a  seriousness  and  candor,  coupled 
with  exact  and  well-arranged  information,  that 
carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all  who  heard. 

In  his  death,  which  occurred  on  January  8,  1901, 
just  twenty-one  years   after  the  death  of  Gilbert 


to  other  phases  of  the  work,  where  he  could  have  i  Haven,  our  Church  and  this  committee  lost  one  of 


exerted  a  wider  influence,  and  accomplished  greater 
results,  without  wearing  himself  out  by  incessant 
personal  labor. 

Our  dear  brother  rests  from  his  labors,  but  In  the 
best  sense  of  the  words  his  works  do  follow  him, 
and  will  follow  him  for  many  years  to  come.  A 
great  host  of  Christian  workers  in  India  are  bis 
spiritual  children.  Schools  and  churches  founded 
by  him  will  long  stand  as  living  monuments  to  his 
memory — monuments  which  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  fidelity,  to  the  diligence,  to  the  unwearied  devo- 
tion, to  the  amazing  energy,  to  the  administrative 
ability,  to  the  statesmanlike  vision,  and  the  loving 
dlscipleship  of  one  of  the  truest  and  best  men  whose 
name  has  ever  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
universal  Methodism. 


its  most  eminent  and  useful  members. 

He  left  us  when  he  might  well  have  anticipated 
added  years  of  usefulness.  Not  by  wasting  and 
painful  disease  did  he  reach  the  end  of  his  journey. 
He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  a  few  days,  but  was 
not  confined  to  his  bed.  After  evening  worship 
and  affectionate  good  nights  to  his  precious  family 
he  retired  to  rest,  and  when  the  morning  dawned 
he  was  not.  for  God  had  taken  him  from  his  earthly 
to  his  heavenly  home. 

Bishop  Ninde  was  no  ordinary  man.  His  was  a 
noble  form,  a  commanding  presence.  His  features 
were  impressive  and  harmonious.  His  eyes  were 
calm  and  steadfast.  His  voice  was  persuasive  and 
at  the  same  time  authoritative. 

When  aroused  by  a  great  occasion  his  voice  cur- 
ried conviction,  his  eyes  fiashed  with  enthusiasm, 
his  face  glowed  with  animation,  and  his  soul  and 
body  were  alike  aflame  with  emotion. 
(A  Memorial  Minute  rea<l  before  tlM»  (lencral  Mis-  When  Bishop  Ninde  passed  away  from  earth  he 
slonary  Committee  by  Bishop  Mallalleu,  November  found  a  welcome  to  the  company  of  the  redeemed 
18, 1901.)  !  that  must  have  thrilled  his  being  with  most  ecsUtic 

niSHOP  WILLIAM  XAVIER  NINDE  was  born    joy. 


Bishop  William  Xavier  Ninde,  D.D. 


JD  in  a  Methodist  parsonage  in  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
in  1832.  He  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletowu,  Conn.,  in  1855.  In  1856  he  joined  the 
Black  River  Conference,  but  in  1861  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Detroit  Conference.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  professor  of  practical  theology  in  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  for  the 
second  time  to  Central  Church  in  Detroit,  and  in 
1879  he  was  elected  president  of  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  which  position  he  retained  until  May, 
1884,  when  he  was  elected  and  ordained  a  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

It  would  be  simply  stating  a  truth  to  all  familiar 
?ith  the  facts  to  say  that  this  man  of  God  had  hosts 
»f  friends,  and  very  few,  if  any,  enemies.     Wlierever 


He  must  have  found  there  a  multitude  of  those 
who,  listening  to  his  wise  counsels,  his  tender  plead- 
ings, his  earnest  expostulations,  had  been  inspired 
to  purer  living  and  nobler  deeds  and  more  Christlike 
toil,  or  who  had  been  won  from  the  paths  of  sin  and 
led  to  the  mercy  seat,  where  pardon  had  been  found, 
and  thence  onward  to  the  path  of  life  and  the  gates 
of  pearl. 

While  wo  sympathize  most  tenderly  with  the  be- 
reaved family  and  express  to  them  the  assurance  of 
our  prayers,  let  us  renew  our  consecration  to  the 
service  of  our  Church  and  of  our  God,  and  emulate 
the  example  of  our  departed  brother,  whom  we 
hope  to  meet  in  the  better  land  and  in  the  presence 
of  him  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve. 


(5(!0) 


TIDINGS  FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 


Uid-Ootober  Hote  from  Ohina. 

FALLING  leuvee  aoil  weeplug  sklea  accord  well 
nllh  the  Kod  procession  of  the  noble  dead, 
HethodlBts  have  peculiar  sorrow  In  the  Presldeiil'B 
death,  and  their  grlet  is  ioteiiBiSed  by  tbo  «scorl 
(uralshod  from  the  rankg  at  Iheir  noblest  workers. 
Think  of  It  I  Spencer,  the  lion-hearted  leader  of  our 
Church  Extension  hoslsi  Isabella  Thohnrn,  India's 
BTatar  of  Christian  womanhood,  and  now  onr  own 
yonng  and  tireless  and  heroic  Fred  Hay ner  of  North 
China.  Thoroughly  equipped  for  the  work,  ma- 
tured by  eight  years  on  the  Held,  facing  a  fntnre  rosy 
with  promise,  lie  was  our  Prince  Rupert, 

We  cannot  understand,  nor  see ;  we  are  dumb 
with  aatoulahment  and  sorrow.  Tet  none  was 
readier  for  the  summons,  or  eonld  have  left  a  nobler 
record.  Sister  Hayner,  with  her  three  little  ones 
clinging  to  her,  has  our  profonndest  sympslby. 
Soon  she  will  be  making  her  lonely  way  homeward, 
across  the  sen.  Heavenly  answers  to  ten  tb,>u?aDd 
prayers  will  bring  consolation  and  loving  care. 

Brother  Ilayner'a  death  emphasizes  our  need  of 
TclntoFcement  everywhere.  North  China  has  not  had 
»  new  missionary  alt  these  years  ^nce  Brother 
Ilayner  came  ont,  and  It  Is  quite  impossible  ade- 
quately to  man  theexlstlng  work,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  extension.  The  same  Is  true  of  each  of  the  five 
Conferences  in  China  ;  and  this,  loo,  just  when  the 
empire  opens  as  never  before  to  the  Gospel  of  onr 
Lord. 

Tet  we  know  that  men  cannot  come  unless  they 
ftre  sent ;  and  that  the  Society  cannot  send  them 
unless  the  Churuh  fill  Its  treasury  wtth  consecrated 
wealth.  O  for  such  a  missionary  awakening  as  has 
not  been  known  since  Pentecost  1 

We  have  great  expectation  from  the  Epworth 
I^agae's  Missionary  Year.  We  are  preemlucnily  a 
missionary  Church,  and  only  the  missionary  Spirit 
promises  us  continncd  and  Increasing  power. 

The  great  floods  along  the  Yang-lBe,  China's 
Amazon,  of  which  you  have  read,  have  not  been 
exaggerated.  The  suffering  Is  wUlc-spread  and  ter- 
rible. The  drowned  were  counted  by  the  thousands. 
Native  help  has  been  generously  extended,  and 
foreigners  have  been  prompt  to  respond  to  the  cry 
of  distress. 

"  Miss  .Mitchell's  Soup  Kitchen  "  at  Wuhu  receives 
constant  notice  and  deserves  prulse.  She  Is  one  o[ 
onr  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  workers, 
and  was  aOeld,  with  a  practlcul  plan  of  relief,  t>cfnre 
others  had  rubbed  Ihelr  eyes  open.  Tlie  people  of 
means  believed  In  her  and  subscribed  liberally  to 
sapport  her  work.  She  combines  labor  nith  re- 
freshment, and  exacts  light  service  from  those  she 
assists.  Dr.  Charles,  of  onr  hospital,  looks  after  her 
sick.    She  will  hardly  have  respite  before  spring. 

The  presence  In  Shanghai  of  Brother  Smith,  of 
Barbee  and  Smith,  of  the  Methodist  Eplscnpsl 
Ohnrch,  South,  with  «35,000,  gold,  of  the  Naabvillc 
Indemnity,  appropriated  for  the  building  and  equip- 


ping of  a  Soulliem  Methodist  Book  Concern,  has 
precipitated  the  question  of  a  union  publishing 
house,  as  recommended  by  the  General  Conference 
of  each  Church  and  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Methodist  Federation.  Onr  Book  Concern  Is  away 
off  In  Foochow,  with  practically  only  fortnightly 
commnnicatlon  with  Ihls  supreme  metropolis  ot  the 
empire.  It  must  be  moved  to  this  center.  Both 
business  sense  and  common  piety  urge  the  union ; 
and  the  missionaries  on  the  fleld,  representing  both 
Churches,  heartily  favor  It, 

The  question  Is  so  Important,  and  so  directly  af- 
fects every  Interest  of  the  entire  Beld,  that  unable 
myself  to  returu  to  urge  It  upon  the  General  Com- 
mittee, I  hare  designated  Brother  Lacy  to  the  re- 
sponsible commission.  For  the  Church  not  to  rise 
to  the  occasion  will  be  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  a 
generation. 

I  am  off  lo  hold  the  Illnghua  and  Foochow  Con- 
ferences and  to  follow  up  with  the  Central  and  the 
West  China;  around  that  will  keep  me  bosy  until 
Into  March,  so  great  are  the  distances  to  be  traveled. 

If  I  get  back,  as  I  shall  If  It  Is  the  Lord's  wUl,  I 
will  know  more  of  the  state  of  affairs  and  of  feeling 
in  the  Interior, 

Shanghai,  October  14,  1001. 


The  LoBB  and  Chun  of  One  Hisnonaiy. 


EAKLI  In  1900,  having  received  permisalon  from 
our  Mission  Board,  I  accompanied  my  wife, 
who  was  in  declining  health,  home  lo  America.  It 
was  evident  that  It  was  not  sate  for  her  to  re- 
main longer  In  India,  Though  she  was  seriously 
afflicted,  we  hoped  she  might  be  comparatively 
comfortable  and  possibly  to  some  extent  restored  In 
the  home  climate.  It  was  very  painful  to  me  to 
leave  her  in  such  uncertain  health  and  return  to 
India,  but  such  seemed  to  be  the  path  of  duty. 

One  }'ear  ago  to-day  I  left  her  comfortably  settled 
with  our  son  and  his  family  In  our  Iowa  home. 
Many  times  before  leaving  wo  conversed  about  my 
return  to  India.  She  always  wanted  to  accompany 
me,  but  belug  convinced  she  would  not  be  able  lo 
ilo  so,  frequently  said  that  I  must  not  give  up  the 
work  to  remain  with  her,  that  the  work  was  the 
Lord's,  and  that  be  needed  me  there,  and  would 
care  tor  lier. 

The  day  for  my  departure  came  all  too  soon.  On 
September  II,  190D,  good-bye  bad  to  be  said,  and  I 
started  for  the  fifth  time  to  our  beloved  India, 
Only  those  who  may  have  had  similar  experience 
can  understand  the  trial.  Though  from  Now  York  1 
had  roost  congenial  company,  the  now  saluted 
Bishop  Parker,  Mrs.  Parker,  Dr.  Neeld,  and  Miss 
llolman,  I  never  before  experienced  such  a  voyage. 

I'pon  reaching  India  I  was  glad  to  take  up  the 
work  ot  my  great  district,  where  my  time  and 
thought  were  closely  occupied.  Letters  from  home 
were  as  favorable  as  I  could  expect,  but  still  I  spent 
many  very  anxious  hours.    In  the  midst  of  this,  Ihe 
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.1  Jiahy  Missionary  in  Korea, 


night  of  May  2^27,  I  was  wakened  from  sound  sleep 
with  these  words  )oadiy  and  distinctly  repeated : 
^'  Relief  has  come.  Relief  has  come."  What  could 
it. mean  ?  Had  my  dear  wife  been  restored  to  health  ? 
or  had  she  been  taken  up  to  the  heavenly  home? 
The  letters  indicated  little  change — failing  strength 
—until  July  24,  a  cablegram  came  from  my  son: 
^^  3fotfu!r  diedy  paralyHn.^^ 

The  relief  had  been  announced  nearly  two  months 
in  advance.  How  helpless  I  was.  I  had  not  been  able 
to  in  any  wayatlminister  to  or  care  for  my  beloved 
one  in  her  last  hours,  nor  to  see  her  poor  body  con- 
signed to  its  final  resting  place.  The  solid  earth 
between  us.  Then  to  have  to  wait  a  long  month  to 
learn  anything  of  the  particulars.  But  the  month 
passed,  and  while  in  the  middle  of  a  six  hundred 
mile  journey,  returning  from  the  farther  part  of  my 
district — ^by  arrangement — my  home  mail  was  handed 
to  me.  In  it  were  letters  giving  the  long-looked-for 
particulars. 

She  suffered  from  the  great  heat  in  July.  About 
forty-eight  hours  before  the  end  came  partial  paral- 
ysis set  in,  and  the  doctor  said  there  was  no  hope. 
One  of  the  letters  said  she  die<l  a  peaceful  death. 
Many  pages  were  filled  with  particulars,  including 
funeral  service,  etc. 

I  was  greatly  favored  in  being  alone  in  the  apart- 
ment of  the  railway  carriage.  I  could  but  weep  all  the 
time  I  was  reading,  and  long  afterward.  How  frail 
we  are,  how  uncertain  are  all  things  here,  yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  dark  hour  I  have  many  things  to  be 
thankful  for. 

My  dear  wife  was  in  a  comfortable  home,  cared 
for  by  loving  children  and  kind  friends,  and  above 
all  else,  she  belonged  to  Jesus,  and  now  n^leasod 
from  labor  and  suffering  she  is  in  the  heavenly  home, 
where  there  will  be  no  more  pain  nor  sorrow. 

How  my  thoughts  turn  toward  tliat  "  fair  land." 
Has  she  n?et  our  dear  children  who  preceded  her  by 
a  number  of  years  ?  Has  she  met  dear  Parker  and 
Wilson  and  Badley  and  Miss  Thoburn,  who  with 
herself  have  so  recently  been  gathered  there  ?  What 
of  the  songs  in  which  she  joins?  Thank  God  for 
Jesus  and  salvation  and  heaven  ;  I  want  to  l>e  faith- 
ful to  him,  whatever  the  sacrifice,  until  I  hear  the 
the  call,  **  Come  home." 

Jabalpur,  India,  September  11, 1901. 


A  Baby  Missionary  in  Eorea. 

MY   MATTIE  WILCOX   NOBLE. 

AS  he,  on  his  mother's  lap,  rode  along  in  the 
four-man  chair,  through  the  interior  of  Korea 
to  visit  some  of  the  churches,  all  the  passers-by 
stopped  to  gaze  at  him,  and  when  near  some  town 
or  village  the  bearers,  for  a  brief  rest,  lowered  the 
I'hair,  a  crowd  soon  gathered,  and  remarks  about 
the  baby  would  be  heard. 

"  How  his  hair  has  faded ;  it  is  gray  like  an  old 
man's,"  they  would  say.  It  was  the  first  time  many 
of  them  had  seen  a  foreign  child,  and  also  the  first 
time  some  of  them  had  seen  blond  or  golden  hair. 

'•  He  must  be  five  or  six  years  of  age,"  they  would 
sfiy.     Some  one  asked  him,  "How  old  are  you?" 


He  answered,  **Soy  Wasso,"  which  means  anywhere 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  years,  or  that  the  chihi 
bad  lived  in  parts  of  ttiree  years.  He  is  two  and 
a  half  old. 

The  people  were  amazed,  not  only  that  such  a  big, 
talkative,  playful  child  could  be  only  two  and  a 
half,  but  that  he  could  talk  to  them,  for  he  would 
salute  them  in  their  fashion,  saying,  '*Are  you  in 
peace  ?"  and,  in  departing  say,  "  Abide  in  peace." 

The  three-year-old  children  of  the  Koreans  are 
always  carried  on  their  mother's  backs,  and  are  small 
and  shy. 

^Vhen  the  party  stopped  for  any  length  of  time  to 
teach,  the  baby's  mother,  to  attract  the  attention 
and  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  people,  would  ask  him 
to  sing  for  them.  He  would  sing  a  part  of  **  Let  & 
little  sunshine  in."  That  gave  his  mother  a  g^ood 
opportunity  to  teach  the  sightseeing  crowd. 

After  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  song  the 
child  had  sung  to  them  she  would  urge  upon  them 
the  beauty  and  necessity  of  opening  their  hearts  to 
let  in  God's  light  and  love.  The  people  would  then 
be  quite  responsive,  and  looking  lovingly  at  the 
baby,  call  him  "  Chagun  Moksa,"  or  little  pastor. 

While  his  mother  held  meetings  with  the  women 
the  baby  would  remain  in  his  tiny  room  with  the 
Amah ;  then  at  the  close  of  the  services  he  would 
be  brought  out  for  the  women  to  see. 

They  didn't  always  wait,  however,  for  him  to 
come  out,  but  all  day,  and  during  the  evenings, 
people  would  come  to  the  paper  doors  and  windows, 
press  a  wet  finger  against  the  paper,  and  soon  have 
eyeholes  all  around.  To  these  the  baby  would  go 
and  gaze  into  the  curious  eyes,  and  sometimes,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  sightseers,  he  would 
step  into  their  straw  shoes  at  the  door  and  walk 
around  in  them. 

The  words  he  liked  best  to  use  during  the  journey 
were,  **  I'se  good,  mamma,  I'se  good." 

Pyeng  Yang,  September  20,  1901. 


Moyement  toward  Ohristianity  in  West  Ohina. 

BT   REV.  SPENCER  LEWIS. 

A  WONDERFUL  movement  toward  Christianity 
seems  to  have  begun  throughout  the  bounds  of 
this  Mission.  On  my  tour  of  the  stations  in  June 
and  early  in  July  there  was  an  increase  of  inquirers 
at  some  points,  but  nothing  of  a  marked  character, 
except  at  two  places,  where  in  one  case  from  70  to 
80  names,  and  in  the  other  84  names  of  inquirers 
were  handed  in  on  the  day  of  my  visit. 

But  the  tide  has  been  rising  marvelously  ever 
since,  and  where  there  have  been  only  a  handful  of 
believers  there  are  now  hundreds.  Our  preachers 
have  more  than  they  can  do.  Six  boys  from  oifr 
boarding  school  are  out  for  their  four  weeks'  sum- 
mer vacation,  helping  at  different  points,  but  this  is 
only  a  temporary  relief. 

The  people  who  are  flocking  to  us  are  of  a  higher 
average  degree  of  intelligence  than  heretofore. 
Probably  nine  tenths  of  the  men  can  read,  and  they 
are  nearly  all  men.  There  has  been  a  phenomenal 
demand  for  the  Scriptures.    I  have  sold  more  Scrip- 


Mission  Work  in  Naini  Talj  India, 
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tures  in  the  last  five  weeks  than  for  twenty  years. 
It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  I  am  impatient  for  the  return  of  our 
brethren  who  are  at  home. 
Chungking,  August  13, 1901. 


Mission  Work  in  Naini  Tal,  India. 

BY   S.    LAURENCE. 

IB  EG  to  send  a  cutting  from  our  local  weekly 
.paper  as  showing  one  phase  of  our  mission 
work  in  this  beautiful  hill  station.  It  was  written 
by  a  friend  of  our  Mission  who  was  present: 

An  interesting  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
8.  Knowles,  on  Friday  evening,  August  28,  in  the 
Bntler  Mission  Hall.  The  important  subject  was 
"  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul."  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  Hindu  and  Moliammodan  gentlemen, 
notwithstanding  the  evening  was,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  rain,  very  unpropitious.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Pandit  Leola  Nand  Joshi.  The  Rev.  J.  David,  of 
Allahabad,  oflfered  a  short  but  appropriate  prayer ; 
and  then  the  pandit  with  a  few  pertinent  remarks 
introduced  the  speaker. 

We  may  say  en  iHimmt  that  this  lecture  was  one  of 
a  series  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  gentle- 
men in  Naini  Tal ;  and  that  the  next  will  be  given 
D.  V.  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time  on  the 
(tth  proximo.  The  speech  w^as  made  in  Urdu  with 
the  author's  well-known  ability,  and  was  listened  to 
with  the  gn?atest  attention,  though  the  lecture 
lasted  over  an  hour. 

We  have  not  time  or  space  for  the  whole  lecture ; 
but  the  lecturer  drew  his  proofs  from  the  souPs 
iMfNiT,  from  its  immateriality ;  from  its  hi*e  of  exigence; 
from  its  luyrror  of  annihilation  ;  its  hoj)eH  of  immor- 
tality; and  especially  commence  committing  the  soul 
for  trial  to  a  higher  tnbunal.  All  these  points  were 
80  warmly  enforced,  and  so  aptly  and  beautifully  il- 
Inst rated  that  they  carried  clear  conviction  to  every 
mind,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  present. 

The  chairman  then  briefly  explained  the  different 
parts  of  the  lecture  in  pure  Hindu ;  and  making 
some  very  suitable  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
discourse  closed  the  meeting.  We  hope  there  will 
be  a  full  house  for  the  next  le<'ture,  on  Friday,  6th 
proximo. 

The  reason  for  these  lectures  was  that  a  number  of 
infidel  letters  ha<l  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a 
leading  paper  in  the  Northwest  which  were  unset- 
tling the  minds  of  the  native  reading  public.  Hence 
the  first  lecture  was  on  **  The  Proofs  of  the  Exist- 
ence of  a  Personal  God.'*  These  lectures  have  been 
very  much  thought  of,  and  have  reached  a  class  of 
respectable  natives  that  we  cannot  put  ourselves  in 
touch  with  in  our  bazar  preaching  or  chapel  sermons. 

One  good  result  of  these  discourses  is  that  a 
nnniber  of  well-read  natives  have  come  to  our  vet- 
eran preacher  in  charge  for  further  inciuiries,  which 
has  given  him  an  opportunity  of  preachiuK  Christ 
more  directly  to  them. 

Naini  Tal  being  the  summer  seat  of  government 
of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh,  as  well  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  Bengal  command,  a  large 
number  of  educated  natives  come  up  every  year  in 
the  public  offices.  The  Rajahs  and  Nawabs  too,  who 
seek  a  retreat  from  the  heat  of  the  plains  in  these 
charming  heights,  brins  up  with  them  their  pandits 
and  moulvies,  and  our  object  is  to  try  and  put  our- 
selves in  touch  with  these  native  noblemen  and  their 
followers. 

Naini  Tal,  September  4,  1901. 


ITotes  on  Missionaries,  Missions,  Eto. 

REV.  N.  S.  HOPKINS,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  I.  T.  Head- 
land, M.D.,  and  her  children  sailed  from  Van- 
couver November  4,  returning  to  their  work  in 
North  China. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Chenoweth  and  wife  sailed  from  Ta- 
coma  November  20,  on  their  way  to  their  work  in 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Drees  is  to  sail  from  New  York  De- 
cember 7,  returning  to  Porto  Rico.  She  will  be 
accompanied  by  her  sister.  Miss  Coombs. 

Miss  Hilda  Larson,  formerly  of  our  work  in  An- 
gola, Africa,  who  was  expecting  soon  to  return 
there,  died  at  Evanston,  111.,  in  peace  and  triumph, 
November  21. 

Rev.  W.  P.  McLaughlin,  D.D.,  and  wife  8aile<l 
from  New  York  for  South  America,  via  Europe, 
October  24.  Dr.  McLaughlin  returns  to  his  pastorate 
of  the  English  Church  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. 

Rev.  P.  Van  Fleet  and  wife  sailed  from  New  York 
for  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  November  23.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Miss  McKinney,  deaconess,  who 
goes  out  under  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Gordon,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Shuett,  and 
Miss  Susan  Collins,  returning  to  their  work  in  An- 
gola, Africa,  sailed  from  New  York.  November  13. 
Miss  Collins  goes  out  now  under  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Banta,  who  sailed  from  New  York 
June  29,  returning  to  mission  work  at  Garraway, 
Liberia,  has  been  obliged  to  return  to  the  United 
States  on  account  of  her  health.  She  arrive<l  No- 
vember 24  at  the  home  of  her  father,  Mr.  John  M. 
Banta,  237  Grand  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Neeld  and  son,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Core  and 
children,  and  Rev.  D.  O.  Ern8l)erger  sailed  from  New 
York  November  13,  returning  to  their  respective 
fields  in  India;  with  them  were  Miss  Nianctte  Henkle, 
Miss  Grace  M.  Woods,  Miss  Fanny  Bennett,  Miss 
Annie  Winslow,  and  Miss  Clrristina  H.  Lawson,  of 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 


Beoommended  Books. 

Tlit  ChincM  H<*y  anrl  Oirl,  by  Professor  Isaac  Tay- 
lor Headland,  of  the  North  China  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Mission,  is  published  by  the  Fleming  H. 
Re  veil  Company  at  $1.  It  is  a  charming  Iwok  of 
pictures  and  stories  that  will  amuse,  interest,  and 
instruct  children,  and  also  many  older  persons.  It 
Is  an  excellent  gift  book  and  should  have  a  large 
sale  this  Christmas  season. 

Chnntantinonle  and  It*  Proltlmift,  by  Henry  Otis 
Dwight,  LL.D.,  is  publi8he<l  by  the  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  Price,  $1.25.  The  book  not  only 
tells  us  about  Constantinople  but  also  gives  much 
Information  about  the  problems  connecte<l  with  the 
Turkish  question,  and  after  reading  It  we  under- 
stand better  the  customs,  character,  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  government  of  the  people,  and  the  diffl- 
cultles  that  are  in  the  way  of  their  evangelization. 
The  residence  of  Dr.  Dwight  in  Turkey  for  more 
than  thirty  years  has  prepared  him  for  giving  us 
this  useful  book  with  its  twelve  illustrations  and 
298  pages. 
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